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ANNEXATION  OF  SAVOT  AND  NICE   TO 
FRANCE.— question. 

THE  EARL  OP  ELLENBOROUGH : 
I  wish  to  put  a  queatioD  to  tho  noble 
Duke  opposite  (the  Duke  of  Newcastle),  re- 
laiiTo  to  an  apparent  omisBion  from  the  cor- 
respondence of  our  Government  with  the 
GoTemroents  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Aus- 
tria, on  the  suhject  of  the  annexation  of  Sa- 
Toy,  as  contained  in  the  papers  recently  pre- 
sented to  Parhament.  It  appears  that  on 
tho  27th  of  January  Lord  Cowley  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
for  instructions  respecting  the  language  he 
should  hold  on  the  subject.  These  instruc- 
tions wero  sent  to  him  by  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell on  the  28th  of  January,  in  a  despatch 
in  which  ho  gives  excellent  reasons  against 
the  annexation.  That  despatch  was  com- 
municated to  Lord  Bloomfield  at  Berlin, 
who  was  desired,  when  ho  saw  Baron 
Schleinita*  to  make  his  languoge  confornK 
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able  to  those  instructions,  but  not  to  read 
it  to  him,  much  less  to  leave  him  a  copy. 
The  same  letter  was  sent  to  Sir  James 
Hudson,  for  his  information.  I  find  no 
other  traces  of  any  communication  having 
been  made  by  any  Minister  of  ours  to  any 
of  these  three  Courts,  but  I  find  it  is  re- 
ported that  Lord  John  Russell  has  made  use 
of  theso  words, — **  It  is  my  persuasion— I 
may  bo  totally  mistaken,  because  other 
circumstances  may  occur  to  prevent  it — 
but  my  persuasion  is  that  if  the  language 
of  disapproval  be  held  at  Berlin,  Vienna, 
and  St.  Petersburg,  this  project  of  annexa- 
tion will  not  be  persevered  in."  In  that 
I  entirely  concur  ;  but  it  is  not  sufScient 
to  state  that  that  will  be  the  effect  if  theso 
several  Powers  hold  the  language  of  dis- 
approval. It  appears  to  mo  to  bo  also 
necessary  to  take  steps  to  bring  them  to  a 
common  opinion,  and  to  tho  use  of  a  com- 
mon language;  without  that  it  is  idle  to  sup- 
pose that  any  isolated  expression  of  opinion 
on  our  part  would  be  of  any  effect  in  putting 
a  stop  to  this  project.  1  have  no  doubt  in 
my  own  mind  as  to  the  character  of  the.' 
language  which  the  sevei-al  Powers  of 
Europe  ought  to  hold.  1  think  they  ought 
to  say  that,  considering  tho  territorial 
changes  effected  by  the  peace  of  Zurich, 
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and  *tho  present  state  of  Ccntrnl  Italy » 
they  are  willing  and  desirous  to  take  steps 
*  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  and  consult- 
ing witli  France  as  to  tlio  future  of  Italy, 
with  a  view  to  securing  the  welfare  of  the 
Itulian  people  in  any  way  consistent  with 
the  repose  of  Europe  ;  but  that,  looking 
back  to  tlie  transactions  of  the  year  1S15, 
tliey  eoasider  that  the  frontier  of  France 
as  then  settled  was  finally  settled,  and  that 
no  consideration  will  induce  them  tj  ac- 
quiesce in  its  extension  as  arising  out  of 
any  changes  in  the  territorial  distribution 
of  Italy.  What  I  wish  to  ask  the  Go- 
verument  is,  whether  any  steps  have  been 
taken,  and,  if  any,  of  what  kind,  and  at 
what  time,  to  communicate  the  riews  of 
the  Government  with  respect  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  Savoy  to  the  Governments  of  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  and  Austria,  and  whether 
steps  have  been  taken  to  obtain  their  co- 
operation in  inducing  France  to  desist 
from  that  projccb  ? 

The  Duke  of  NEWCASTLE:  — I 
have  no  difficulty  in  answering  the  ques- 
tion of  the  noblo  Earl.  The  views  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  respect  to  the 
proposed  annexation  of  Savuy  have  been 
communicated  to  the  three  Governments 
of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  The  form 
in  which  those  communications  have  been 
made  has  been  to  send  to  those  Powers 
the  despatches  written  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  Lord  Cowley, 
which  appear  in  tho  papers  laid  before 
Parliament,  and  to  send  at  the  same  time 
other  despatches  received  from  Lord  Cowley 
and  one  from  Sir  James  Hudson,  the 
whole  of  which  have  been  laid  upon  the 
table  of  the  House.  As  regards  the  time, 
tho  dates  of  the  despatches  to  which  I  have 
referred  are  the  28th  of  January  and  the 
13th  of  February.  The  communication 
was  forwarded  to  Berlin  and  Vienna  on  the 
17th  of  Februnry  and  to  St.  Petersburg 
on  the  25th  of  tho  same  month.  As 
to  the  noble  Earl's  question  whether 
wo  have  invited  the  co-operation  of  these 
Powers  in  a  protest  against  the  annexation 
of  Savoy,  I  have  to  say  that  no  specific 
proposition  of  that  kind  has  been  made. 
The  noble  Earl  would  appear  to  indicate 
his  wish  to  see  something  in  the  nature  of 
a  counter-alliance  formed ;  but  there  has 
not  been  any  proposal  of  the  sort.  If 
he  refers  to  the  despatches  on  the  table, 
they  will  show  him  and  the  public  that  tho 
Powers  to  whom  these  communications 
were  addressed  can  bo  under  no  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  the  strong  view  which  Her 
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Majesty's  Government  entertain   on    this 
subject. 

The  Eaul  of  DERBY  :— I  have,  also, 
a  question  to  put  to  the  noble  Duke  on 
this  subject.  Upon  examination  of  the 
papers  it  appears  there  was  a  despatch 
received  from  Lord  Cowley  on  the  25th  of 
February,  in  which  he  refers  to  his  having 
been  wnften  to  by  Lord  John  Russell  the 
day  before  on  tho  subject  of  tho  annexa- 
tion ;  hut  no  despatch  from  the  noble  Lord 
of  that  date  is  to  be  found  in  the  papers. 
I  see  there  is  another  communication  on 
the  subject  of  tho  annexation  of  tho  same 
date,  bnt  it  appears  to  have  been  received 
before.  It  is  possible  that  the  mistake 
may  have  arisen  in  that  way;  but  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  whether  there  is  any 
other  despatch  of  tho  date  of  the  24th  of 
Februarv. 

The  Duke  op  NEWCASTLE  :  There 
has  been  no  mistake  of  the  kind  tho  noble 
Earl  supposes.  Tho  despatch  to  which 
the  noble  Earl  refers  did  not  appear  to  bo 
of  any  particular  importance,  but  there  is 
not  tho  smallest  objection  to  produce  it, 
and  my  noble  Friend  the  Under-Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  has  it  in  his  hand  at 
this  moment  ready  to  lay  on  the  table. 

THE  COMMEIIOIAL  TREATY  WITH 

FRANCE. 

THE   ADDRESS.      NOTICE. 

The  Duke  op  NEWCASTLE  said,  the 
House  would  recollect  that  on  the  previous 
evening  he  montioncd  the  course  whioh  the 
Government  proposed  to  take  respecting  the 
Address  relatinj>  to  the  Commercial  Treaty 
with  France.  Their  Lordships  wore,  no 
doubt,  aware  that  tho  Motion  intended  to 
come  on  in  the  other  House  was  postponed 
from  last  night  to  Thursday.  It  would  be, 
therefore,  impossible  to  move  the  Address 
in  that  House  on  as  early  a  day  as  had 
been  intended.  It  might,  however,  come 
up  from  tho  other  House  in  time,  so  that 
notice  might  be  given  for  Monday.  Bat 
as  it  was  possible  that  the  debate  in  the 
other  House  might  be  adjourned,  and  as  it 
would  bo  convenient  to  their  Lordships  to 
have  a  day  definitively  fixed  for  the  dif- 
cussion  there,  he  begged  to  propose  Thurs- 
day ill  next  week,  which  would  answer 
equally  well  whether  the  Address  canio  op 
to  that  House  on  Friday  or  Monday. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  said,  he  Imd  no 
objection  to  Thursday  week  ;  but  a  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Teynham)  had  a  notice  on  the 
books  for  that  night  for  bringing  forward 
some  Motion  about  vote  by  ballot. 
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The  Duke  op  NEWCASTLE  said,  be 
had  not  recollected  the  circumstance  nt  the 
moment.  He  hoped  the  noble  Lord  would 
not  be  indisposed  to  postpone  his  Motion 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  he  would  coinmuni- 
cate  with  him  on  the  subject. 

GRAND  CANAL,  MIDLAND,  GREAT  WEST- 
ERN. AND  GREAT  SOUTHERN  AND 
WESTERN  RAILWAY  COMFANJES  BILL. 

PETITION. 

The  Marquess  op  CLANRICARDE 
presented  a  Petition  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Portumna, 
a^inst  this  Bill.  The  noble  Mnrqucss 
said  the  Bill  involved  matters  of  the  great- 
est pablic  importance,  as  it  was  a  proposi- 
tion for  the  amalgamation  of  two  railway 
companies,  which  engrossed  the  whole  west 
and  south  of  Ireland,  with  the  Grand  Canal, 
which  was  the  only  other  means  of  ac- 
commodation for  a  considerable  portion  of 
country  l}ing  between  the  two  railways. 
Although  the  Bill  was  a  private  one  it  in- 
voWed  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  Ireland.  There  would  be  found  in  their 
Lordships'  library  many  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment by  which  the  public  money  had  been 
advanced  to  the  Grand  Canal  Company. 
Thegrants  speciBcallyfor  the  inland  naviga- 
tion of  the  Shonnon  amounted  to  £133,100. 
There  was  a  share  of  a  grant  of  £1,000.000 
for  public  works  amounting  to  £54,649  ; 
and  a  share  of  another  grant  of  £250,000 
— so  that  he  was  within  the  mark  when  he 
said  that  £200,000  of  public  money  hr.il 
boen  spent  upon  the  navigation  of  the 
Shannon,  which  by  this  Bill  was  coolly 
proposed  to  be  transferred  to  these  railway 
companies.  A  large  district  of  country 
lying  between  these  railways  was  entirely 
dependent  on  them  for  communication  ;  but 
this  Bill  would  place  the  public  altogether 
at  their  mercy.  It  would  be  said,  pcrha]>s, 
that  clauses  could  be  introduced  by  which 
tolls  and  rates  might  he  fixed  ;  but  there 
could  be  no  security  that  the  railway  com- 
panies would  not  tako  off  the  steamboats 
and  bring  the  whole  of  the  west,  the  centre, 
and  the  south  of  Ireland  under  their  con- 
trol. It  was  absurd  to  leave  such  a  Bill 
to  bo  dealt  with  in  a  Select  Committee, 
and  he  should  therefore  oppose  the  Bill 
when  it  came  before  their  Lordships. 

The  Babl  op  LUCAN  begged  to  thank 
the  noble  Marquess  for  calling  attention  to 
this  Bill,  which  affected  the  interests  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  population  of  Ireland, 
The  BiH  came  before  tho  House  under  a 


false  title.  It  was  called  a  Railway  Bill ; 
but  its  object  was  to  throw  tho  navigation 
into  the  hands  of  the  railway  companies. 
It  was  most  objectionable  that  any  canal 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  any  railway  com- 
pany— 80  much  so  that,  two  years  ago,  a 
Bill  was  passed  requiring  railway  com- 
panies to  come  to  Parliament  before  pur- 
chasing any  canal  whatever.  The  objec- 
tion was  much  stronger  in  this  case,  where 
the  canal  was  to  be  held  by  the  two  prin- 
cipal railway  companies  in  the  country, 
who  claimed  as  their  territory  the  whole 
of  the  west,  north-west,  southwest,  and 
centre  of  Ireland.  The  Bill  would  be  most 
mischievous  in  its  operation.  Had  this 
amalganintion  Bill  passed  five  years  ago, 
they  would  never  have  got  a  railway  from 
Athlone  to  the  west.  This  was  not  a  mere 
Private  Bill,  but  involved  a  question  of 
public  principle,  and  he  thought  the  House 
should  not  allow  it  to  go  before  a  Private 
Bill  Committee. 

Loed  MONTE  AG  LE  concurred  in  all 
that  had  been  stated  against  this  Bill,  The 
measure  ought  not  to  be  dealt  with  as  an 
ordinary  Private  Bill,  for  it  was  really  a 
Public  Bill  of  a  very  dangerous  tendency. 
An  attempt  of  this  character  was  made 
Botne  years  ago;  but  it  appearing  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  that  it  was  directly  con- 
trary to  the  public  interests  that  such  a 
measure  should  proceed,  the  Board  gavo 
notice  to  oppose  it  on  that  ground.  lie 
hoped  that  the  same  course  would  now  be 
taken.  He  thought  it  a  sufficient  argument 
against  allowing  this  Bill  to  pass  that  ho 
had  not  heard  a  single  opinion  in  favour  of 
this  Bill  from  persons  connected  with  Ire- 
land. 

Lord  REDESDALE  said,  this  Bill  was 
one  of  a  class  which  very  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind  the  necessity  of 
having  a  Department  in  this  country  to 
watch  over  these  matters.  Tho  traffic  of 
the  country,  as  conducted  by  railways  and 
canals,  required  supervision.  Some  years 
since  a  Railway  Board  had  been  established 
in  connection  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  but 
it  had  since  been  discontinued.  Besides 
the  powers  for  purchasing  tho  canal,  this 
Bill  contained  other  po\^ers  known  as 
**  working  arrangements.**  A  Bill  of  the 
same  kind,  promoted  by  the  London  and 
North  Western  and  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way Companies,  had  been  rejected  last 
Session;  but  it  wns  again  before  Parlia- 
ment. All  the  House  could  do  in  this 
case  was  to  alluw  the  Bill  to  go  before  a 
Select  Committee.     The  Board  of  Trado 
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{>ropo8ed  in  such  cases  that  tlie  toll.)  al- 
oired  to  be  taken  should  be  such  ihat  the 
canal  might  alwajs  remain  fairly  open  to 
traffic.  It  was  evident  that  some  authori- 
tative council  was  needed  ;  for  although 
the  Board  of  Trade  had  been  at  great 
pains  in  these  matters,  it  was  impossible, 
constituted  as  the  Board  was,  that  it  could 
take  the  lead  in  protecting  the  public  in- 
terest in  such  cases.  The  business  coming 
before  the  Board  was  so  multifarious  that 
matters  were  handed  over  from  ono  officer 
to  another,  and  no  one  knew  how  thej 
were  dealt  with.  The  railway  interest  was 
always  strong  enough  to  overbear  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  won 
dered  that  the  railway  companies  had  not 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  more 
they  accommodated  the  public  the  more 
they  would  benefit  themselves.  By  the 
Orders  of  the  House  this  Bill  after  being 
read  a  second  time  would  go  before  a  Se- 
lect Committee.  It  would  come  before 
the  House  again  on  the  third  reading;  but 
the  House  would  probably  not  be  disposed 
to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  Committee. 
He  had  nothing  to  suggest  as  to  the  course 
to  be  taken  on  this  Bill;  but  he  thought 
it  highly  desirable  that  the  Government 
should  adopt  some  means  whereby  they 
might  exercise  control  over  the  plans  pro- 
moted by  great  railway  companies,  and 
which  seriously  affected  the  public  in- 
terests 

The  Earl  of  SH£LBURN£  believed 
that  tho  railway  interest  would  be  ex- 
tremely benefited  by  the  creation  of  such 
a  Department  as  had  been  referred  to  by 
the  nohle  Lord  who  spoke  last,  either  in 
connection  with  the  existing  Board  of 
Trade  or  in  the  establishment  of  an  entirely 
new  tribunal.  He  thought  that  such  an 
authoritative  body  would  be  of  great  as- 
Bistance  to  those  who  sought  to  carry  out 
great  works  of  public  utility,  as  well  as  to 
the  populations  these  were  designed  to  ac- 
commodate. 

After  a  few  words  from  the  Marquess  of 
^Vestmeath 

Lord  STANLEY  op  ALDERLEY  said, 
that  a  Government  Department  for  the  re- 
gulation of  railways  was  no  doubt  desired 
bj  many  of  the  railways  and  also  by  the 
public.  In  the  first  instance,  the  action  of 
such  a  Board  would  be  beneficial;  but  that 
which  had  happened  before  would  happen 
again.  Parties  would  complain  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Board,  the  department 
would  not  be  supported  by  the  public  and 
its  influence   would    thus    be   weakened. 
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Tho  Bill,  at  the  first  view,  seemed  to  de- 
prive the  public  of  the  advantage  of  the 
competition  they  at  present  enjoyed.  That 
circumstance  would  be  one  of  the  elements 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Select  Com- 
niittee,  and  if  they  thought  that  the  powers 
asked  by  the  company  deprived  the  public 
of  the  competition  they  ought  to  have  they 
could  act  accordingly.  He  saw  no  reason 
why  the  general  course  should  not  bo  fol- 
lowed in  this  case.  Let  the  Bill  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee  and  let  them 
decide  whether  it  was  one  of  those  cases 
in  which  it  was  desirable  to  affirm  tho 
amalgamation. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
said,  that  the  public  would  not  be  represent- 
ed at  all  before  the  Committee.  As  a  ques- 
tion of  inland  nnvigation,  this  case  went 
far  beyond  that  of  a  common  canal ;  and 
he  now  gave  notice  that  he  would  object 
to  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill  unless  it 
was  altered  in  some  way  by  which  the 
public  would  be  guaranteed  against  the 
mischiefs  that  he  apprehended  from  it. 

DWELLINGS  FOR  LABOURING  CLASSES 
(IRELAND)  BILL. 

SECOND  READING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  Second  Reading 
read. 

The  Makquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
moved  the  second  reading;  of  this  Bill,  which 
was  to  enable  persons  who  borrowed  money 
from  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in 
Ireland,  for  the  improvement  of  estates  in 
Ireland,  to  borrow  money  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  dwellings  for  the  labour- 
ing classes.  The  Bill  had  been  introduced 
last  year  and  had  passed  their  Lordships* 
House. 

Lord  REDESDALE  said,  it  was  true 
that  the  Bill  had  passed  tho  House  of 
Lords  last  year,  but  as  it  was  by  no  means 
desirable  that  a  system  should  be  intro- 
duced by  which  the  building  of  labourers* 
cottages  should  be  made  a  charge  upon 
land,  a  clause  should  be  inserted  giving 
the  Commissioners  power  to  judge  of  the 
necessity  of  the  proposed  new  buildings^ 
and  ot  the  same  time  to  »ee  that  where  the 
buildings  were  introduced  to  replace  old 
ruinous  dwellings  the  latter  were  destroyed. 
He  hoped  tlic  noble  Marquess  would  con- 
sent to  the  insertion  of  such  an  Amende 
ment  in  the  present  Bill. 

The  Marquess  of  WESTMEATII 
objected  to  the  Bill,  but  hoped  that  if  it 
passed  care  would  be  taken  that  loans  were 
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*  J  not  granted  unless  tho  plans  of  the  pro-   Session  came  to  an  end.     It  was  the  in- 
**  poseil  cottages  were  laid  hefore  the  Com-   tention  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society 

miasioncrs,  as  in  the  case  of  the  improve-  to  have  re- introduced  their  Bill  on  the 
Dient  of  estates  by  drainage,  &c.  There  opening  of  the  present  Session;  but  it 
was  nothing  on  the  face  of  the  Bill  that  put   being  necessary  to  communicate  with  the 

-  a  limit  on  the  amount  to  be  granted.  i  Inns   of  Court  and  tho  Board  of  Inland 
^"        The  Marquess  op  BATH,  also  hoped   Revenue  with  respect  to  the  machinery  for 

that  the  nolle  Marquess  would  consent  to   the  certificates,  some  delay  touk  place,  and 

the  introduction  of  the  provision  in  ques- ,  in    the  meantime   an    hon.    and    learned 

tion,  without  which  he  must  oppose  it.  i  Friend,     a    Member    of    the   House    of 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDB,  in   Commons,  introduced  a  Bill  which,  with 

•    reply,  gave  some  explanations  which  were  |  some   alterations,   had   come  up  to  their 

-  inaudible.  j  Lordships'  House.     Thot  Bill  was  framed 

Bill  read  2*.  I  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.     The  Bill 

I  which  under  the  nospices  of  his  noble  and 

ATTORNETS,  '  SOLICITORS,    PROCTORS.  |  'S*™*''  ^"?^  ^fl^T^  "'"'i  ^"'^'^'P'' 

AND   CERTIFICATEU   CONVEYANCERS    J^"?^'   "'°"**'"''i  tl-^ty-o"*  «'»«"«.  f"" 
-  j  bodjing  a  general  plan  for  tho  rcgnlation 

I  and  improvement  of  the  profession  gene* 
SECOND  BEADING.  rally.     The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 

Lord  CHELMSFORD,  in  moving  the!  to  whom  he  had  alluded  selected  eight 
second  reading  of  this  Bill,  said,  he  was !  clauses  of  that  Bill,  and  imported  them 
anxious  to  explain  the  circumstances  under  |  into  his  own,  adding  three  original  clauses. 
^  which  it  was  introduced  when  there  was  When  the  Bill  was  introduced,  the  Incor- 
-  already  another  measure  of  the  same  cha- 1  porated  Law  Society  put  themselves  into 
racter  before  the  Legislature.  Tho  whole  !  communication  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
of  the  laws  with  respect  to  attorneys  and  •  Gentleman,  and  requested  him  cither  to 
solicitors  were  comprised  in  the  statute '  withdraw  his  measure  in  favour  of  the 
6th  and  7th  Vict,  which  regulated  the  ad- 1  larger  scheme  which  they  proposed,  or  to 
mission  of  attorneys  to  the  roll  and  other  j  delay  its  progress  for  a  stage  or  two,  in 
matters.  The  experience  of  sixteen  years  |  order  that  both  measures  might  be  before 
had  shown  that  the  existing  system  re-  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  same  time. 
quired  amendment,  and  that  legal  educa-  That,  however,  was  refused,  and  the  Bill 
tion  was  susceptible  of  improvement.  The  went  into  Committee;  when  the  Incorpo- 
Ineorporated  Law  Society  having  turned  rated  Law  Society  endeavoured  to  procure 
its  attention  to  the  subject,  prepared  a  Bill  the  insertion  of  tho  twenty- three  remaining 
for  the  improvement  of  the  law,  which  was  clauses  of  their  Bill;  but  the  Committee 
circulated  among  the  members  of  the !  were  of  opinion  that  the  general  scope  of 
different  Inns  of  Court,  was  sent  to  tho  ^  the  Bill  did  not  admit  of  the  insertion  of 


different  law  officers,  and  a  copy  was  trans- 
mitted to  each  of  Her  Majesty's  Judges. 
Every  one  who  was  acquainted  with  and 
had   investigated    the    subject    expressed 


their  approbation  of  the  Bill  so  framed.    House  of  Commons,  was  brought  up   to 
and  among  others,  his  noble  and  learned    their  Lordships'  House.     Under  these  cir- 


those  clauses,  and  said  it  was  too  great  an 
alteration  to  be  made  in  Committee.  The 
Bill  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
therefore  proceeded,  and  having  passed  the 


Friend  now  on  the  woolsack,  then  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  who  ex- 
pressed  his   highest   approbation    of    the 


cumstances,  the  Bill,  the  second  reading  of 
which  he  now  moved,  had  been  prepared  at 
the  instance  of  the  Incorpotated  Law  So- 


measure,  and  undertook  to  introduce  it  to  |  ciety,  the  object  of  which  was  to  elevate 
the  House.  That  was  done,  and  the  Bill  j  the  character  of  the  profession  generally, 
having  been  introduced  under  his  noble  and  ^  to  raise  the  standard  of  legal  education, 
learned  Friend's  auspices,  passed  their  1  and  to  confer  privileges  on  certain  classes 
Lordaliips'  House,  and  was  sent  down  to :  of  persons  who  desired  to  be  admitted  to 
the  House  of  Commons  very  late  in  the  practice  as  attorneys.  Nothing  could  be 
Session— on  the  27th  of  July.  It  did  not ,  more  inconvenient  or  contrary  to  their 
get  into  Committee  till  August,  where  in  ;  policy  and  mode  of  legislation  than  to  allow 
consequence  of  the  interposition  of  the  ',  two  Bills  to  effect  the  same  object  to  be  in- 
Bonrd  of  Inland  Revenue  in  a  matter  rela-  *  troduccd  in  tho  same  Session,  when  the 
tive  to  the  stamp  duties,  delay  took  place,  !  whole  of  the  provisions  might  be  iucorpo- 
aud  before  the  Bill  could  be  passed  the   rated  into  one  measure  ;  and  it  was,  there- 
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foi*e,  desirable  that  they  should  pass  a  Bill 
which  hftd  already  lubstantially  received 
their  sanction,  and  not  allow  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Bill  brought  up  from  tlie  other 
House.  It  was  not  necessary  to  describe 
at  any  length  the  general  scope  of  the 
measure  he  was  now  advocating;  but  there 
were  one  or  two  provisions  of  great  import- 
ance on  which  he  would  make  an  observa- 
tion. Under  the  present  system  no  person 
could  be  admitted  an  attorney  without 
having  served  five  years  as  an  articled 
clerk;  it  was  proposed  to  give  to  persons 
who  had  taken  a  degree  at  any  of  the 
Universities  the  privilege  of  being  admitted 
after  a  three  years'  service  under  articles, 
and  to  others  who  had  passed  a  creditable 
examination  the  privilege  of  being  ad- 
mitted after  a  four  years'  service.  There 
oould  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  provision 
would  tend  to  raise  the  character  of  the 
profession.  It  was  proposed  also  to  give 
to  persons  who  had  served  for  ten  years  as 
clerks  in  attorneys'  offices — not  those  who 
did  the  mere  drudgery,  but  clerks  who 
were  engaged  in  a  sort  of  business  in 
which  attorneys  themselves  would  bo  en- 
gaged, and  which  necessarily  tended  to 
improve  their  professional  knowledge — the 
privilege  of  being  admitted  after  servings 
as  articled  clerks  three  years.  He  had  at 
first  thought  that  clause  objectionable,  as 
operating  against  the  interest  of  gentlemen 
who,  having  received  a  liberal  education, 
chose  the  profession  of  attorneys  ;  but, 
after  mature  deliberation,  ho  thought  that 
the  privilege  ought  to  be  conferred  upon 
persons  of  that  class  who  had  faithfully 
and  honestly  served  as  clerks  to  attor- 
neys for  long  periods,  and  had  thereby 
acquired  a  high  degree  of  professional 
knowledge  and  experience.  There  was 
some  alteration  in  this  Bill  and  the  last 
one  with  respect  to  conveyancers,  who, 
instead  of  being  permitted  to  renew  their 
certificates  at  their  own  option,  would  now 
do  so  under  the  sanction  of  the  Inns  of 
Court. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  he 
rejoiced  that  the  Bill  had  been  brought 
before  the  House  by  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  and  expressed  his  approval  of 
those  clauses  that  related  to  a  meritorious 
class  of  persons  the  managing  clerks,  and 
which  would  tend  to  raise  them  in  society. 
He  trusted  that  some  provision  would  be 
introduced  to  test  their  literary  acquire- 
ments. Ho  also  expressed  his  approval  of 
the  provisions  with  reference  to  certificated 
conveyancers. 

L(jrd  Chelmsford 


After  some  explanation  from  Lord  Ceab- 

WORTH. 

Bill  read  2*,  and  commtMtfd  to  a  Cooiuiitr 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  Tuesday  next. 

INDIA-ADDRESS  FOR  PAPERS. 

LonD  M0NTEA6LE  moved  an  humble 
Address  to  Her  Majesty  for  Copies  of  the 
Statement  founded  on  detailed  Reports 
from  the  several  Presidencies  and  Districts 
in  India,  and  exhibiting  the  moral  and 
material  Progress  of  India,  directed  to  be 
annually  prepared  and  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment under  21  &  22  Vict.t  c.  106,  a.  53 ; 
also,  all  Correspondence  between  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  and  the  Home  Govem- 
mcnt  relating  thereto  ;  And  also  Copies  of 
any  Correspondence  between  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  and  the  Government  of 
India  on  the  subject  of  the  Introduction  of 
a  Government  Bank  and  Paper  Curreocj 
in  India.  The  noble  Lord  said,  that  Par- 
liament usually  contented  itself  with  the 
belief  that  when  it  had  directed  a  cortatn 
thing  to  be  done,  comphance  with  its 
directions  was  sure  to  follow.  With  regard 
to  India,  at  least,  that  was  not  always  the 
case.  When  in  1858  the  question  of  the 
government  and  administration  of  the  East 
India  Company's  territories  was  before 
Parliament,  it  was  found  that  extretnelj 
important  provisions  in  the  law,  with  refe- 
rence to  a  threO'fold  selection  of  candidates 
and  with  reference  to  private  patronage  in 
the  civil  service,  had  never  been  put  into 
practice— they  had  heen  allowed  to  remain 
a  dead  letter.  So  also  with  regard  to  a 
provision  in  the  Act  of  PaHiament  re- 
quiring the  Company  to  apply  certain 
sums  annually  to  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion. In  conseqnence  of  these  and  otb^r 
neglects  he  (Lord  Monteagle)  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  sabjeet,  and 
proposed  that,  as  in  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment, a  blue-book  relative  to  the  adminis* 
tration  of  these  matters  in  India  should  be 
annually  laid  before  the  House.  It  wao 
then  argued  that  the  matter  had  better  be 
left  iq  the  hands  of  the  Government ;  he 
did  80  ;  and  nothing  had  been  done  in  the 
matter.  In  1858  he  brought  the  matter 
before  Lord  Stanley,  the  Secretary  for 
India,  and  a  clause  was  introduced  order- 
ing that  annual  accounts  should  be  fur- 
nished, accompanied  by  statements  pre- 
pared from  detailed  reports  from  each 
Presidency,  exhibiting  the  moral  and  ma- 
terial progress  of  India.  The  accounts 
only  had  been  given,  but  no  detailed  state* 
meut;  and  the  accounts  which  ought  to 
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have  beeii  published  in  May  last  were  Dot 
yet  forthcoming.     It  was,  however,  added 
in  a  note  to  the  accounts  "  that  the  state- 
ment exhibiting   the  moral   and   material 
progress  of  India  had  not  yet   been   re- 
ceived from   tho  Government  of   India." 
The   Home  Government  was  made  aware 
of  tins   in   1^59,  and  he  presumed  there 
must  be  some  correspondence  on  the  ques- 
tion.    With  reference  to  the  Inst  port  of 
his  Motion,  he  learned  through  the  public 
papers  that  there  was  a  measure  of  enor- 
mous importance  under  drscussion  in  India 
— a    measure  which   if  rightly  described 
assumed   that   the   Government  of  India 
were  about  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
position    of    bankers,   issuing   promissory 
notes  payable  on  demand.     Now,  he  did 
not  say  that  this  was  an  improper  measure, 
but  he  could  hardly  imogine  the  case  of 
any  country,  either  abroad  or  at  home,  in 
connection  with  which  a  more  important  or 
critical  question  could  arise  for  ihe  conside- 
ration of  the  House  than  that  of  any  Go- 
vernment assuming  the  position  of  a  banker, 
and  dealing  in  financial,    pecuniary,    and 
commercial  affairs ;    but  if  that  Govern- 
ment were  a  despotic  Government,  and  if 
there  were  any  case  of  exigency — nnd  they 
knew  the  exigency  under  which  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  had  been  compelled  to 
exist — if  so  easy  and  tempting  a  remedy 
as  that  of  issuing  a  little  more  paper  money 
to  relieve  itself  from  a  pressing  difficulty 
presented  itself,  he  feared  it  might  be  too 
often  induced  to  relievo  itself  in  this  way 
from  its  difficulty.     It  was  a  question  cal- 
culated to  create  alarm  and  apprehension. 
We  ought  to  know  something  of  this  matter, 
and  how  the  matter  was  viewed  by  the 
mercantile  communities  of  Calcutta   and 
Bombay,  and  if  such  a  scheme  was  really 
to  be  taken  into  the  hands  of  Government, 
what  irere  its   recommendations  aud  the 
plea  fpr  proposing  it.     It  was  altogether  a 
question  that  called  for  the  utmost  conside- 
ration and  the  greatest  possible  care. 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL  must  bo  ex- 
cused following  the  noble  Lord  into  a 
defence  of  the  East  India  Company  against 
the  accusations  he  had  brought  against 
them,  seeing  that  they  were  now  dead  and 
buried.  These  complaints,  whether  well 
or  ill-founded,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
form  of  Government,  although  the  noble 
Lord  bad  insinuated  that  the  same  thing 
might  arise  under  the  new  form  of  Govern- 
ment. With  regard  tu  the  papers,  for 
which  tho  noble  Lord  had  moved,  tho  sta- 
tistical returns  had  not  been  received  at 


the  India  House.  No  very  voluminous 
correspondence  had  taken  place  on  the 
subject ;  but  he  believed  that  the  Indian 
Government  had  been  asked  to  produce 
the  statement,  and  whenever  it  was  pro- 
duced it  would  be  laid  before  Parliament. 
The  clause  in  the  Act  was  certoinly 
vaguely  worded  when  it  referred  to  the 
'*  moral  and  material  progress  of  the 
country."  That  was  a  very  general  topic, 
and  he  did  not  think  that  returns  pursuant 
to  such  an  order  would  have  enlightened 
his  noble  Friend  on  the  question  of  cur* 
rency.  With  regard  to  the  issue  of  bank 
notes  said  to  be  in  contemplation,  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for  India  had 
received  a  copy  of  a  Minute  issued  by  Mr. 
Wilson.  He  (the  Duke  of  Argyll)  believed 
that  the  construction  put  upon  a  part  of 
that  dooumcnt  in  England  was  a  mistaken 
one;  but  it  was  the  wish  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  not  to  produce  the  Minute  until  he 
was  also  able  to  produce  his  own  Despatch 
in  answer  to  it.  As  soon  as  his  right  hon. 
Friend's  reply  was  sent  out  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  lay  both  before  Parliament. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH 
hoped  that  nobody  would  be  sanguine 
enough  to  expect  ever  to  see  the  return 
now  asked  for.  In  India  they  would  not 
understand  what  was  wanted;  or,  if  tbey 
did,  there  would  be  no  one  to  employ  for 
the  purpose.  Perhaps  a  Report  might  in 
time  bo  forthcoming;  it  would  be  very 
voluminous,  and  probably  not  worth  having. 
He  would  suggest  that  the  only  practical 
way  to  obtain  the  voluminous  mass  of  in- 
formation would  be  by  schedule  and  Act 
of  Parliament. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
thought  that  if  things  existed  in  India  as 
described  by  the  noble  Earl,  it  argued  a 
degree  of  incapacity  for  the  new  Govern- 
ment  of  India  that  might  have  been  sup- 
posed to  belong  only  to  the  old.  It  was 
no  more  impossible  to  make  these  reports 
upon  India  than  it  was  to  make  these  re- 
ports in  connection  with  other  colonies. 
All  the  Colonies  of  Great  Britain,  from 
Heligoland  upwards  furnished  similar  re- 
turns to  those  now  asked  for,  showing  their 
moral  and  material  progress,  and  if  they 
could  not  be  procured  respecting  India  it 
would  be  owing  to  tho  virtual  re-creation 
of  the  effete  and  absurd  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, chosen  out  of  almost  the  some  body, 
and  serving  as  a  screen  for  negligence. 
The  Colonial  Minister  had  no  difficulty  in 
getting  these  reports,  nnd  he  did  not  see 
why  there  should  be  any  difficulty  ui  this 


case.  He  trusted  the  question  of  paper 
currency  was  one  that  would  be  fullj  dis- 
cussed. 

The  Eabl  op  ELLENBOROUaH :  It 
is  no  use  sending  out  the  order  when  there 
is  no  one  to  obey  it. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  said,  if  it  were 
impossible  to  make  out  the  return  tho 
officials  ought  to  report  to  that  effect,  and 
prove  it ;  but  it  was  not  proper  that  tho 
servants  of  the  Qovernment  should  have 
the  power  of  saying  whether  they  would 
obey  the  orders  of  Parliament  or  not. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  then  withdrew 
that  portion  of  his  Motion  relating  to  a 
Qorernment  Bank  and  Paper  Currency. 

Motion,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter-past 

Seren  o'clock,  till  To-morrow, 

Half  past  Ten  o' Clock. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 

Tuesday,  March  6,  I860. 

MiNUTis.]  Nbw  Writ  Issubd.— For  Worcester 
City,  t/.  William  Laslett,  esquire,  Chiltem 
Hundreds. 

FuBUO    Bills. —  \^   Aggravated    Assaults   Aot 
Amendment ;  Cruelty    to    Animals  (Scotland) 
Act  Amendment ;  Universities  (Scotland)  Act 
Amendment ;  Isle  of  Man  Harbours ; 
2  Customs ; 

3<»  Valuation  of  Rateable  Property  (Ireland) ; 
Packet  Service  (Transfer  of  Contracts};  Medical 
Acts  Amendment. 

THE  LUNACY  (SCOTLAND)  ACT. 
QUESTION. 

Mn.  STIRLING  said,  be  would  beg  to 
ask  tbe  Secretary  of  State  for  tbe  Home 
Department,  Whetber  it  is  tbe  intention  of 
Her  Mniesty's  Government  to  introduce 
into  Parliament  in  tbe  present  Session  any 
Bill  to  amend  tbe  Lunacy  (Scotland)  Act. 
He  would  also  ask  bow  it  is  tbat  tbe 
Scotcb  Reform  Bill  bas  not  as  yet  been 
issued  to  Members,  altbougb  tbe  Englisb 
and  Irisb  Bills  bave  been  for  some  days 
delivered  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  witb  re- 
spect to  tbe  Scotcb  Lunacy  Act,  tbe  matter 
was  under  tbe  consideration  of  tbe  Lord 
Advocate,  and  tbe  rigbt  bou.  and  learned 
Lord  would  sbortly  ask  leave  to  introduce 
a  Bill.  lie  believed  be  migbt  say  tbe 
Scotcb  Reform  Bill  would  be  in  tbe  bands 
of  Members  to-morrow. 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde 
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CAVALRY  AND  INFANTRY  COMMISSIONS- 

QUESTION. 

Sir  henry STRACBY  said.hewisbed 
to  ask  tbe  Secretary  of  State  for  War  if 
a  Colonel  on  full  pay  of  Cavalry,  on  be- 
coming a  General,  and  tbereby  being  pre- 
cluded from  selling  and  receiving  the  same 
pay  as  tbe  Colonel  promoted  from  Infantry* 
but  baving  paid  £1,675  for  bis  Commia- 
sions  above  tbat  paid  by  tbe  Infantry 
General,  would  still  bave  to  pay  the  dif- 
ference between  Infantry  and  Cavalry,  if 
appointed  to  a  Cavalry  Regiment  ? 

Mil.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  he 
feared  the  House  would  not  derive  much 
information  from  these  questions  on  the  re- 
lative prices  of  Commissions.  The  sobjeot 
was  very  intricate,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
render  it  intelligible.  An  Officer  in  the 
position  described  by  tbe  question  of  the 
bon.  Baronet,  would  not  (we  understood) 
be  called  on  to  pay  tbe  difference. 

Colonel  DICKSON  said,  he  would  also 
beg  to  ask.  Whether,  as  it  is  proposed  to 
equalize  tbe  prices  of  Cavalry  and  Infantry 
Commissions,  Cavalry  Officers  who  bare  in 
accordance  with  existing  regulations,  paid 
tbe  larger  sums,  will  receive  credit  for  the 
extra  money  when  purchasing  their  future 
promotion;  for  instance,  will  a  Cornet,  who 
has  paid  £840  for  his  Cornetcy  bavcy  to 
pay  £250  more  for  a  Lieutenantcy,  worth 
only  £700  ? 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT,  in  reply, 
stated  tbat  Officers  of  Cavalry  would  not 
be  entitled  to  receive  anything  of  the 
Crown  till  they  sold  out.  On  selling  their 
Commissions  they  would,  of  course,  receive 
back  the  difference. 


ANNEXATION  OF  SAVOY  AND  NICE  TO 
FRANCE.— QUESTION. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  brought  up  a 
letter  of  tbe  24th  of  January  last  from 
Lord  Cowley  to  Lord.  John  Russell,  and 
which  had  been  omitted  from  the  corres- 
pondence laid  upon  tbe  Table  relative  to 
tbe  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to 
France. 

Sir  JOHN  WALSH  said,without  having 
given  tho  noble  Lord  the  usual  notice  ho 
would  beg  tu  ask  him,  Whether  he  will  have 
any  objection  to  lay  upon  the  Table  any 
additional  Correspondence  tbat  may  have 
reached  tbe  Foreign  Office  upon  the  same 
subject  since  tbe  publication  of  the  last 
Despatches  ? 

Loud  JOHN  RUSSELL,  in  reply,  said, 
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be  could  not  ayoid  remarking  upon  the  in- 
convenience of  asking  questions  regarding 
Foreign  Affairs  without  placing  them  on 
the  Notice  Papers,  as  was  the  case  with 
questions  of  a  domestic  nature.  It  was 
certainly  right  that  the  same  rule  should  be 
adhered  to  with  respect  to  qeestions  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  which  were  usually  of  a 
more  delicate  nature.  He  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say  whether  he  could  lay  any 
more  papers  on  the  Table  on  the  subject 
referred  to;  but  as  soon  as  the  Govern- 
luont  had  decided  that  it  could  be  done 
with  propriety,  he  should  lose  no  time  in 
producing  them. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  said,  ho  desired  also 
to  inquire  as  to  tho  production  of  ccrtaiu 
private  letters  of  Lord  Cowley  to  the 
noble  Lord,  and  which  were  referred  to  in 
the  public  Despatches. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  was underbtood 
to  say  the  private  letters  could  not  be  pro- 
duced, and  desired  to  know  for  what  ob- 
ject the  right  hon.  Gentleman  required 
them. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  said,  he  would  ask  tho 
question  to  morrow,  and  state  the  reasons 
why  he  did  so. 

ARMY  (SALE  AND  PURCHASE  OF  COM- 
MISSIONS.)~ADDRESS  MOVED. 

Sir  DE  LACY  EVANS  (who  was  veiy 
imperfectly  heard)  said,  he  rose  to  move, 
That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  praying  that  she  will  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  order  the  gradual  aboli- 
tion, an  soon  as  practicable,  of  the  sale 
and  purchase  of  commissions  in  the  army 
(having  due  regard  to  existing  rights) — 
with  the  view  of  substituting  fur  the  pur- 
chase system,  promotion  partly  by  seniority 
and  partly  by  selection,  grounded  on  war 
services  of  merit,  length  of  colonial  and 
home  services,  and  attested  professional 
fitness  —  under  such  regulations  os  Her 
Majesty  shall  be  pleased  to  direct.  The 
system  of  purchase  was,  he  believed,  as  it 
at  present  stood,  productive  of  the  greatest 
abuses  which  eiisted  in  the  army  of  any 
civilized  country  in  the  world.  It  imposed, 
as  far  as  he  could  ascertain,  a  tax  on  tho 
officers  of  our  army  amounting  to 
£4,742,000,  which  was  tho  actual  sum 
of   the    commissions    calculated    at    the 

Srice  which  might  be  legally  expended, 
fow,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  system  such 
as  that,  desirable  as  its  abolition  might  be, 
lie  did  not  propose  that  any  very  great 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  country  should 


be  incurred,  because  he  felt  convinced  thai 
if  tho  authorities  were  in  eaiiiest  in  the 
matter  they  might  allow  the  system  to  die 
away  without  rendering  any  great  pecu- 
niary loss  necessary.  Instead,  however,  of 
pursuing  a  course  by  which  a  result  so  de- 
sirable would  be  secured,  different  rules 
and  regulations  had  of  late  been  introduced 
into  the  service,  by  which  the  present  state 
of  things,  insteod  of  being  remedied,  was 
likely  to  bo  aggravated.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, seek  by  his  Motion  to  effect  any 
sudden  change  in  the  system,  but  was 
simply  desirous  of  carrying  out  in  the  main 
the  views  which  had  beon  advocated  by 
the  Royal  Commission  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  subject,  merely 
going  a  little  further  in  what  might  be 
considered  the  reform  of  our  military  sys- 
tem. Indeed,  it  was  well  known  that  many 
Members  of  the  Commission,  including,  he 
believed  he  might  say,  tho  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  present  Secretary  for  War, 
were  desirous  of  going  a  little  farther,  and 
of  including  majors  and  lieutenant  colonels 
in  the  non-purchasing  ranks.  Therefore 
he  would  propose  that,  as  regarded  the 
ranks  of  major  and  lieutenant  colonel,  the 
system  of  purchase  should  cease.  At  the 
date  of  the  commission  there  were  222 
lieutenant  colonels  and  258  majors  in  the 
army,  including  the  West  India  regiments ; 
and  it  appeared  that  between  the  years  1851 
and  1855,  40  lieutenant  colonels  and  46 
majors  retired  from  the  service.  They 
might  therefore  assume  from  that  the 
ratio  of  the  retirement  of  those  officers. 
Taking  this  basis  he  calculated  that  the 
sum  that  would  be  required  in  the  present 
year  to  effect  his  proposal  would  be  about 
£67,000  ;  for  the  second  vear,  £62,000  ; 
for  the  third  year,  £58,000 ;  and  so  on. 
The  present  system  allowed  the  incompe- 
tent officer  to  take  the  place  of  the  com- 
petent. As  au  instance,  he  referred  to  a 
letter  he  had  received  from  an  officer  of 
the  highest  capacity  who  had  been  passed 
over  fourteen  times.  He  mentioned  the 
case  of  another  officer  who  had  been  passed 
over  eighteen  times ;  and  yet,  strange  to 
say,  that  officer  was  still  an  advocate  for 
the  system  of  purchase.  Another  officer, 
a  man  of  great  merit,  had  been  passed  over 
twenty  times.  After  the  Crimean  war,  in 
which  the  officers  and  soldiers  were  not 
less  distinguished  by  gallantry  and  endur- 
ance than  those  in  any  former  war,  it  was 
felt  that  a  deficiency  existed  somewhere, 
and  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  five  civil  and  five  military 
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members.  This  Commission,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  constituted  in  a  manner  to 
secare  perfect  impartiality  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  service,  heard  evidence ; 
and  the  result  of  their  investigation  was  a 
Report,  showing,  in  fact,  the  inexpe<]iency 
of  the  system  of  promotion  hy  purchase. 
One  of  the  recommendations  of  this  Com- 
mission was,  that  officers  should  be  profes- 
sionally educated,  and  he  (Sir  Do  Lacy 
Evans)  wondered  that  this  had  not  been 
attended  to  before  now,  as  the  education 
of  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates 
was  for  some  time  in  operation  most  8uc< 
cessfully.  He  was,  however,  sorry  to  say 
that  this  recommendation  had  not  been 
followed  up.  Again,  he  wished  to  ask  why 
the  competitive  system,  which  had  been 
introduced  into  most  of  our  civil  depart- 
ments, and  obtnined  in  the  military  depart- 
ments of  France,  should  not  bo  introduced 
into  our  army.  It  appeared  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners, 
that  at  present  commisions  in  the  Guards 
cost  lOU  per  cent  moro  than  the  regulation 
price,  while  commissions  in  the  Line  and 
Cavalry  cost  50  per  cent  over  tho  regula- 
tion price.  With  regard  to  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  purchase  with,  the  non- 
purchase  system,  he  thought  that  the 
experience  of  two  services  which  were  em- 
ployed in  the  Crimea  gave  them  a  lesson 
that  was  most  useful — he  alluded  to  the 
Cavalry  and  Artillery.  In  the  first  of  these 
the  system  of  purchase  was  not  in  opera- 
tion, whilst  in  the  latter  it  was  more  rife 
than  in  any  other  arm  of  the  military  ser- 
vice. How,  then,  had  the  system  of  non- 
purchase  in  tho  Artillery  and  the  system 
of  purchase  in  the  Cavalry  worked  in  the 
Crima  ?  Why,  the  Cavalry  lost  all  their 
horses  the  very  Brst  winter,*  and  were 
scarcely  able  to  exist ;  but  when  the  cam- 
paign had  ended,  tho  Artillery  were  even 
m  a  more  efficient  state  than  when  the 
siege  of  Sebastopol  commenced.  The 
time  had  come  when  it  behoved  tho  autho- 
rities at  the  Horse  Guards  to  adopt  any 
and  every  improvement  in  the  organization 
of  the  army  that  could  be  suggested.  Un- 
doubtedly those  who  thought  that  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France  would 
eventuate  in  the  establishment  of  peace  all 
over  the  world  might  regard  the  matter  as 
of  little  import ;  but  he  could  anticipate  no 
such  result  from  tho  Treaty  of  Commerce. 
Ho  was  not  opposed  to  that  Treaty — far 
from  it ;  bnt  he  put  no  faith  in  it  as  a  con- 
servator of  tlie  peace  of  Europe.  In  his 
opinion   the  poh'tical  sky  was  lowering ; 

Sir  DtLaoy  Ev<in$ 


wars  and  rumours  of  wars  prevailed  through- 
out the  Continent,  and  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  in  his  recent  speech  to  the  Liegts- 
lative  Chamber  had  openly  declared  his  re- 
sumption of  the  policy  of  conquest.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  maintain  the  army  in  the 
highest  possible  state  of  effieteney,  and  be 
ventured  to  submit  that  that  could  nerer 
be  accomplished  under  the  present  impo- 
litic system  of  promotion  by  purchase,  fie 
hoped,  therefore,  that  the  House  generally 
would  concur  in  the  Resolution  which  he 
begged  leave  to  move. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed* — 

"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  praying  that  She  will  be  graoionsly 
pleased  to  order  the  gradual  abolition,  as  soon  as 
praotieable,  of  the  Sale  and  Purchase  of  Cominia- 
sions  in  the  Army  (having  duo  regard  to  exiating 
rights), — with  the  view  of  substituting  for  the 
Purchase  System,  promotion,  partly  by  seniority 
and  partly  by  selection,  grounded  on  War  ser- 
vices of  merit,  length  of  Colonial  and  Home 
services,  and  attested  professional  fitness, — ^under 
such  regulations  as  Her  Majesty  shall  be  pleaaed 
to  direct." 

Mr.  RICH  said,  he  felt  much  pleasure 
in  seconding  a  Motion  which  nobody  could 
have  introduced  with  greater  propriety  than 
the  hon.  and  gallant  General  who  had 
won  his  way  to  honours  and  promotion  by 
valiant  exploits  spread  over  half  a  century 
of  service.  His  observations  on  the  sub- 
ject were  so  important  that  he  trusted 
they  would  be  placed  in  extenso  before  the 
public.  The  substantial  question  which 
was  raised  by  the  Motion  was  whether 
money  or  merit  should  prevail.  Now, 
although  he  was  perfectly  aware  that  many 
who  had  risen  to  the  command  of  regiments 
by  virtue  of  the  system  of  purchase  had 
afterwards  proved  themselves  to  be  admir- 
ably well  fitted  for  tho  advancement  which 
they  had  thus  obtained,  thus  accidentally 
joining  merit  to  money  ;  yet,  until  hon. 
Gentlemen  could  show  some  necessary  con- 
nection between  money  and  merit  he  must 
bold  that  this  practice,  so  contrary  to  all 
our  principles  and  practice  in  every  other 
Department  of  the  State,  of  buying  pro- 
motion and  command,  was  neither  consist- 
ent with  the  safety  nor  the  honour  of 
the  country.  The  system  was  one  which 
almost  everybody  was  prepared  to  admit 
could  not  be  defended  on  abstract  grounds, 
and  among  those  who  maintained  that 
opinion  he  might  reckon  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  War  as  well 
'  as  the  noble  liord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
I  vemment.     He  well  recollected  hia  right 
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lion.  Friend's  oomlemimtion  of  the  principle, 
and  stating  his  determination  to  alter  it 
vrhenerer  an  opportunity  olferctl.     It  was, 
liowcver,  asserted  that  by  means  of  the 
system  as  it  stood  the  efficiency  of  the 
army,  that  is  to  say  the  supply  of  officers 
of  appropriate  age  and  qualifications,  was 
satisfactorily  upheld.    Now,  upon  that  point 
he  was  prepared  to  join  issue  with  its  advo- 
cates, leaving  out  of  account  the  Inst  eight 
or  ten  years,  during  which  period,  owing 
to  the  wars  in  China,  India,  Persia,  and 
the  Crimea,  far  more  than  the  ordifiary 
number  of  officers  had   been    appointed, 
and .  too  many  of  them  swept  away.     Pre- 
vrous  to  that  period,  however,  he  found 
thai  the  average  age  of  ensigns  and  cor- 
nets in  the  army  was  2 1 ;  that  of  lieute- 
nants between  28  and  29;  that  of  captains 
38;  that  of  majors   between  43  and  44; 
that  of  lieutenant  colonels,  49^;  of  major 
generals  nearly  60;  of  lieutenant  generals, 
65   and   upwards ;   and  of  full   generals, 
above  70.    Now  no  one  would  contend  that 
these  were  appropriate  ages  for  the  respec- 
tive ranks  which  he  had  just  enumerated, 
and  yet  this  was  the  undeniable  result  of 
the   purchase  system,  bolstered  up  as  it 
had  been  by  very  frequent  brevets,  by  a 
vast  increase  of  general  officers  and  by  so 
profttso  a  sale  of  unattached  commissions 
as  to  elicit  even  the  condemnation  of  a 
high    authority    at    the    Horse    Guards. 
It  left   ns    in    1850   with    our   youngest 
grey-headed  major  general  older  by  many 
years  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington  when 
he  had  laid   down   his  sword   after  some 
fifteen  years,  not  of  a  major  general's  but 
of  supreme  command,  and   thirty   years 
older  than  Napoleon  when  he  commenced 
Ilia  career  of  victory.     There   were,   in- 
deed,  men   so   peculiarly   conatitntcd    by 
nature— for  instance.  Sir  C.  Campbell — as 
to  be  able  at  a  very  advanced  age  to  per- 
form efficiently  the  duties  which  attached 
to  their  position,  but  such  hardy  veterans 
were  only   marrellous  exceptions   to   the 
general   rule   to   the   unbending    laws  of 
human  decay.     The  same  objections  ap- 
plied to  air  the  other  ranks  of  which  he 
had  shown  the  inappropriate,  and  therefore 
detrimental  ages.    Thus  the  system  of  pur- 
chase had  broken  down,  yet  the  Resolu- 
tion of  the  gallant  Officer  opposite  (Cap- 
tain Leicester  Vernon)  recommended  that 
it  should  bo  persevered  in;  and  why?  be- 
cause promotion  by  seniority  had  failed  in 
the  Artillery,  Bngineers,  and  Marines.    He 
granted  that  the  promotion  in  these  corps 
had  not  been  rapid  ;  bat  then  it  should  be 


remembered  that  the  Engineers  and  Artil- 
lery had  not  the  advantage  of  exchanges, 
and  moreover  had  fewer  facilities  with  re- 
gard to  the  half-pay  list,  while  in  these 
corps  and  in  the  Marines  thero  were  fewer 
field  officers  than  in  the  purchasing  corps. 
It  did  not,  however,  follow  that  because  a 
system  of  narrow  seniority  did  not  succeed 
the  system  of  purchase  must  be  upheld. 
He  saw  no  connection  between  the  failure 
of  one  system  and  the  falsely  assunoed  suc- 
cess of  the  other.  One  might  hare  failed 
more  than  the  other  ;  but  ho  contended 
both  had  failed,  and  what  was  now  required 
was  a  system  of  combined  seniority  and 
selection  to  bo  carefully  and  honestly  ap- 
plied to  the  army,  and  the  first  step  should 
be  to  put  an  end  to  the  purchase  of  the 
rank  of  field  officer.  The  purchase  system 
too  had  broken  down  by  the  constant  and 
flagrant  transgression  by  the  army  of  all 
the  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  by 
authority  for  keeping  its  prices  within  ap- 
pointed limits.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
felt  this  abuse  so  strongly  that  he  issued 
a  stringent  order  to  the  effect  that  any 
officer  giving  or  receiving  beyond  the  regu- 
lation price  should  be  subject  to  be  cashier- 
ed. The  Duke  had  a  strong  hand  and  a 
resolute  will,  yet  here  he  was  not  strong 
enough  to  contend  with  mere  degrees  of 
corruption.  His  orders  were  utterly  fruit- 
less. '  So,  too,  the  Duke  of  York  when  ho 
thought  to  curb  this  corruption  by  requir- 
ing that  every  officer  who  bought  or  sold  a 
commission  should  declare  on  his  word  of 
honour  that  he  had  neither  given  nor  would 
give,  directly  or  indirectly,  more  than  the 
regulation  price — yet  it  was  in  palpable 
evidence  that  commissions  brought  50  or 
100  per  cent  beyond  the  regulation  price. 
Was  there  not  something  inherently  false 
and  wrong  in  a  system  which  no  orders, 
no  laws  could  bend.  It  was  said  that,  by 
means  of  purchase,  retirement  wad  pro- 
vided for  old  officers;  but  there  could  bene 
question  that  the  grant  of  a  moderate  pen- 
sion was  much  pi*eferable.  There  were  two 
classes  of  purchasers — one,  men  of  large 
fortune  and  high  station,  who  went  into 
the  army  with  all  the  gallant  spirit  of  youth 
ready  to  put  themselves  in  the  very  front 
of  danger,  but  who  after  a  time,  weary- 
ing of  the  service,  retired  to  their  estates 
or  filled  seats  in  this  or  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  It  was  good  for  these  young 
men  to  go  into  such  a  school  as  the  army; 
but  it  might  have  been  still  better  for  them 
to  have  learnt  more  of  duty  and  obedience 
in  its    subordinate  ranks,   than    to  hare 
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rushed  on  by  extravagant  purchases  to 
premature  commands,  and  most  undoubt- 
edly it  would  have  been  better  for  the  army. 
For  instance,  when  in  command  of  regi- 
ments they  induced  a  system  of  expense — 
not  extravagant  in  them,  but  n'tischievously 
so  for  their  associates,  and  that  was,  in 
fact,  the  secret  of  the  present  check  which 
Cavalry  regiments  had  experienced  ;  sober 
people  being  afraid  to  trust  their  sons  in 
them  far  more  because  of  their  extravagant 
habits  than  the  mere  price  of  the  com  mission. 
The  other  class  of  purchasers  consisted  of 
young  men  of  high  aspirations,  proud 
hearts,  and  cool  heads,  who  took  the  army 
as  a  profession,  were  ready  to  make  any 
sacrifice  to  rise  in  it,  purchasing  each  suc- 
cessive step  and  straining  every  nerve  to 
raise  the  means.  These  wore  valuable 
and  brave  officers,  the  very  men  to  com- 
mand our  regiments.  But  we  too  fre- 
quently lost  their  services  just  when  they 
were  becoming  most  valuable.  It  is  well 
known  that  when  officers  become  gene- 
rals they  forfeit  the  privilege  of  selling 
their  commissions.  Too  many  of  these 
officers,  therefore,  pressed  by  the  pecuniary 
sacrifices  they  had  made  to  purchase  their 
oommiesions,  sell  them  when  they  approach 
the  rank  of  general,  and  so  they  are  lost 
to  the  service,  while  to  induce  others  to  re- 
main, the  pay  of  a  general  officer  having 
a  regiment  is  made  double  that  of  an  Ad- 
miral so  as  to  enable  them  to  recoup  some 
of  the  money  they  have  squandered  on 
their  commissions.  It  is  thus  that  in  this 
item  alone  the  country  expends  little  less 
than  an  £100,000  a  year  in  indirect 
support  of  tho  purchase  system,  which  we 
are  told  is  so  economical,  but  which  is,  in 
fact,  extravagant  in  a  mere  money  point  of 
view,  but  infinitely  more  costly  in  all  that 
regards  a  nation's  and  an  army's  weal  by 
its  open  disregard  for  all  merit  that  has 
not  money  in  its  pocket.  In  the  navy  the 
system  of  combined-selection  and  seniority 
has  answered  well;  up  to  1850  there  was  a 
less  slow  promotion  in  the  navy  than  in 
the  army;  and  our  naval  officers  were  on  a 
much  younger  scale  than  the  army.  It  is 
not  impracticable  to  adopt  the  same  sys- 
tem in  the  army.  For  these  reasons  he 
hoped  the  House  would  entertain  the  Mo- 
tion of  tho  gallant  GenoraL  Ilis  lion. 
and  gallant  Friend  was  quite  right  not 
to  press  it  to  the  full  extent  of  putting 
an  immediate  end  to  the  purchase  sys- 
tem ;  but  it  was  to  bo  hoped  that  the 
Government  would  give  that  encourage- 
ment to  a  gradual  abolition   which  was 
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embodied  in  the  proposal  that  no  pur- 
chase should  be  allowed  above  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  that  the  commaud  of  regi- 
ments should  be  by  selection.  If  that 
were  adopted  it  would  bo  received  by  the 
public  as  a  great  boon  and  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  while  it  would  relieve  a 
groat  number  of  deserving  officers  from 
the  pain  of  seeing  themselves  passed  over, 
and  leave  the  army  open  to  thoso  enter- 
prising, gallant,  and  high  spirited  young 
men  of  all  classes  whose  services  we  could 
little  afford  to  dispense  with. 

Captain  LEICESTER  VERNON  said, 
he  rose  to  move  an  Amendment  to  ,the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Westminster  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  and  which  was  to  this  effect : — 

"  That  whereas  the  promotion  in  the  senioritj 
corps  already  existing — namely,  the  Royal  Artil- 
lery, Royal  Engineers,  and  Royal  Marines,  being  of 
an  ansatisfaotory  character,  this  House  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  not  desirable  to  extend  tho  seniority 
system  to  the  whole  of  the  army." 

He  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Westminster  (Sir 
De  Lacy  Evans  had  exhausted  in  argument 
all  that  could  be  found  in  support  of  his 
proposition.  If  he  answered  those  argu- 
ments rather  inferentially  than  in  detail,  he 
hoped  it  would  not  be  supposed  that  he 
was  wanting  in  courtesy,  but  the  fact  was, 
he  must  confess,  he  had  hetfrd  very  little 
of  them  indeed.  He  gathered  that  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  said  something 
about  professional  education,  but  that  ap- 
plied equally  whether  promotion  was  by 
purchase  or  seniority.  The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  also  urged  that  the  service 
was  weakened;  he  did  not  hear  whether  by 
a  system  of  purchase  or  a  system  of  seni- 
ority, but  he  concluded  by  seniority,  be- 
cause they  found  that  a  system  of  seni- 
ority did  weaken  the  service,  not  only 
morally  but  physically.  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  afterwards  said  something 
about  the  Admiralty,  but  he  could  not 
follow  him  there,  because  he  confessed  he 
was  entirely  at  sea  as  to  what  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  said.  The  Motion 
had  been  seconded  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Richmond  (Mr.  Rich),  and  he  thought 
they  ought  to  take  that  occasion  to  give 
their  warmest  thanks  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  being  ready  on  all  occasions  to  advocate 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  interests  of  the 
army.  If  the  hon.  Member  did  not  happen 
to  be  quite  in  the  right  groove,  it  might  be 
owing  to  hb  not  being  in  the  profession. 
Tho  hon.  Member  had  taken  a  bold  course. 
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And  aaid  he  would  narrow  the  question  to 
one  of  merit  and  money.     There  he  should 
join    issue  with  him.      The  hon.  Memher 
g^AT-e  a  certain  ABC  illustration  of  various 
positions,  but  he  seemed  scarcely  to  under- 
stand the  alphabet  of  what  he  was  talking 
about.     The   hon.  Member  spoke  of  the 
a^e    of  officers,  and,  if  this  Amendment 
had  been  moved  at  the  time  tho  hon.  Gen- 
tleman addressed   the    House,  he  should 
have  thought  he  was  seconding  the  propo- 
sition.    It  was  upon  the  objection  of  age 
thai  the  hon.  Member  relied,  and  he  might 
fairly  say  that  when  the  hon.  Member  had 
uttered  one  word  in   favour  of  his   own 
▼lews,  he  had  uttered   two  in   favour  of 
ihose     which    he  advocated.      The   hon. 
Memher  had  also  said  that  the  Ordnance 
did    not  allow  officers  to  go  on  half-pay. 
That   was  a  mistake,  for  he  (Captain  L. 
Vernon)  happened  himself  to  be  on  the 
half- pay  of  the  Royal  Engineers.     He  felt 
diffidence  in  taking  the  step  he  had  done 
in  moving  the  Amendment,  as  it  placed 
him  in  opposition  on  a  military  subject  to 
the  high  rank  and  experience  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Westminster,  which 
entitled  his  opinions  to  considerable  respect. 
It  did  more,  it  placed  him  in  opposition 
to  a  popular  feeling  which  he  thought  was 
a  popular  mistake,  and  if  it  were  not  for 
certain  facts,  and  the  deductions  from  those 
facta,  he  should  hesitate  to  stand  forward 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  popular  opinion, 
headed  as  it  was  by  tho  hon.  and  gallant 
Member.     He  hoped  the  House  would  ex- 
tend to  him  some  indulgence,  while  he  en- 
deayoured  to  show  that  the  seniority  system 
was  not  entirely  one  of  unmixed  good  for 
tho  army.     It  must  be  conceded  that  if 
purchase  were  done  away  with,  the  main 
condition   of  promotion    must  arise  from 
.  death  vacancies.     But  senior  officers  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  die  for  tho  purpose 
of  promoting  junior  officers;  therefore,  it 
stood   to  reason  that  promotion  must  be 
very  slow,  and  then  arose  the  unsatisfactory 
position  partly  assumed  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Kichmond — that  the  officers  were 
too  old  for  the  rank.     This  was  no  hap- 
hasard  assertion,  but  based  on  broad  facts. 
What  occurred  in  the  seniority  corps — the 
Bngineers,  Artillery,  and  Marines,  which 
represented   an    army   of    45,000    men  ? 
They  must  recollect  that  peace  was  tho 
role,  and  war  tho  exception.     That  being 
so,  in  peace  the  subaltern  officers  of  those 
corps  served  no  less  than  24  years  before 
tliey  reached  the  rank  of  captain.     Now, 
24  years  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 


and,  according  to  the  average  duration  of 
life,  the  prime  of  manhood  did  not  exist  for 
more  than  20  years.  What,  then,  must 
be  the  position  of  that  service  where  the 
subaltern  officers  passed  the  whole  of  the 
prime  of  life  in  that  rank — where  they  foU 
lowed  the  beat  of  the  drum  from  colony  to 
colony,  in  the  east  and  west,  in  the  north 
and  south,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  in 
America,  with  but  very  rare  glances  at 
Europe  ?  That  was  the  condition  of  those 
officers,  who  passed  the  whole  of  the  prime 
of  life,  without  comfort,  and  what  was 
more,  without  hope,  for  '*  hope  which  came 
to  all  no'cr  came  to  tbem."  The  neces- 
sary consequence  was,  that  when  war 
came  the  senior  officers  were  worn  out. 
In  the  Peninsular  war  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  best  officers  of  Artillery 
and  Engineers  bore  the  rank  of  second 
captains  and  lieutenants.  In  the  Crimean 
war  the  colonels  of  Engineers  one  after 
another  broke  down  and  failed  physically. 
The  whole  work  was  left  to  second  cap- 
tains and  lieutenants,  and  he  asked  was 
that  the  condition  to  which  they  would  re« 
duce  the  whole  of  the  British  Army? 
There  was  an  opinion  abroad  that  the  pur- 
chase system  threw  the  commissions  of 
high  rank  in  the  army  into  the  hands  of 
those  who,  in  the  slang  of  the  day,  were 
called  tho  "upper  ten  thousand.**  Nothing 
was  more  unfounded.  Any  man  who  looked 
at  the  Army  List  would  find  that  such  was 
not  the  case.  If  they  looked  down  the 
list  they  would  find  that  for  one  Planta- 
genet  there  were  fifty  of  the  great  clans 
of  Smith,  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson  ; 
for  one  aristocrat  there  were  fifty  taken 
from  the  small  gentry,  from  commerce,  and 
from  trade.  The  fastest  Lancer  he  ever 
saw  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch  upholsterer. 
The  wildest  Dragoon  and  the  most  tearing 
Hussar  sprang  respectively  from  a  provin- 
cial banker  and  a  country  attorney.  The 
son  of  tho  silversmith  of  his  mess  was  a 
major  of  heavy  Dragoons,  and  only  the 
other  day  ho  admired  the  nodding  helm 
and  shining  cuirass  which  encompassed  the 
offspring  of  a  London  solicitor.  The  father 
of  Havelock,  the  hero  of  Lucknow,  was  a 
Baptist  minister.  That  showed  that  it  was 
not  the  aristocracy  to  whom  commissions 
were  confined  by  a  system  of  purchase. 
They  were  told  that  it  did  not  admit  of 
promotion  from  the  ranks.  He  knew  some 
instnnces  to  the  contrary.  Sir  John  Elley, 
who  roso  to  the  rank  of  a  Lieutenant  Gene- 
ral and  Colonol  of  the  17th  Lancers,  was 
a  private  in  the  Blues.     General  Cureton, 
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who  led  the  eharge  of  the  I4th  Light 
Dragoons  and  turned  the  fortune  of  the 
day  at  Ohillian wallah,  enlisted  as  a  trooper; 
and,  no  doubt,  tho  Secretary  for  War  could 
pot  his  hand  on  many  officers  who  fought 
as  rank  and  file  at  Alma,  Inkerman,  and 
Balaklava.  They  had  been  told  that  the 
seniority  sy&tcm  acted  well  in  the  East 
India  Company's  service.  Was  that  rcolly 
the  case  ?  Bid  they  not  find  that  promo- 
tion was  such  a  drag  that  officers  were 
obliged  to  invent  a  sort  of  purchase  sys- 
tem of  their  own  ?  Every  man  was  com- 
pelled to  subscribe  a  certain  sum  to  pur- 
chase officers  out.  It  was  not  voluntary. 
They  wero  compelled,  and  the  price  which 
they  gave  was  very  nearly  the  price  of  the 
regulation  in  the  Queen's  service.  The 
French  system  was  cited  as  a  model.  They 
were  told  that  they  should  look  at  the 
French  system — how  good  that  was.  The 
French  system  was  one  third  by  seniority, 
one- third  by  merit,  and  one-third  by  favour. 
If  that  wero  introduced  into  this  country 
how  long  would  it  be  before  merit  and 
favour  under  our  representative  system  be- 
came ono  ?  How  did  it  act  in  France  at 
this  moment  ?  During  the  Crimean  war 
aome  officers  of  French  and  English  regi- 
ments were  coming  over  together  in  the 
same  transport,  being  wounded.  Tho  con- 
versation turned,  as  was  always  the  case 
with  officers,  upon  promotion.  One  of  our 
officers  said,  **  Your  service  gives  you  fel 
lows  something  like  a  chance."  A  French 
officer  replied,  **Eireurl  man  ami^etreurl 
powr  avancer  chez  nous  faut  avoir  parent 
au  Ministkre  de  la  Ouerre,*^  fiut  did 
the  system  work  well  in  France  ?  There, 
if  an  officer  had  not  attained  a  certain 
rank  by  a  certain  time,  he  was  forced  out 
of  the  service.  Ho  was  fit  for  no  other 
profession,  and  for  tho  rest  of  his  existence 
he  hung  on  to  the  outskirts  of  society.  All 
who  had  been  abroad  must  have  seen  hang* 
ing  about  estaminets  men  whose  upright 
carriage,  close  cropped,  grizzled  hair,  and 
heavy  moustache  showed  what  they  had 
been,  and  whose  haggard  faces  and  thread- 
bare clothes  showed  painfully  what  they 
were.  Was  that  the  condition  to  which 
they  would  reduce  the  British  officer  ?  lie 
thought  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  France 
was  so  agorrossive  was  her  military  system. 
They  preferred  a  despotism,  provided  it 
was  military.  They  perferred  war  to  peace 
because  the  one  was  bread,  the  other  star 
▼ation.  It  had  been  said  that  under  our 
present  system  merit  was  not  the  thing, 
but  money  was,  and  that  no  person  could 
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be  advanced  by  merit  alone.  Now,  he 
could  give  them  a  most  remarkable  in- 
stance to  the  contrary  ;  and  if  in  doin^  so 
he  had  to  speak  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Westminster's  merits  to  his 
face,  he  did  it  not  to  give  that  gallant 
General  any  annoyance,  but  because  it  was 
necessary  for  the  argument.  A  friend  con- 
nected wiih  the  service  had  procured  htm 
the  following  particulars  respecting  the 
career  of  tho  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Westminster  : — 

**  In  the  summer  of  1814,  Lieutenant  Evans  of 
the  3rd  Light  Dragoons,  then  a  very  young  man, 
was  appointed  to  the  Quartermaster- General*! 
Department,  and  attached  to  the  expedition  under 
Grencral  Ross  which  sailed  from  the  south  of 
France,  at  the  oonolasion  of  the  war  with  Nnpo- 
leon,  to  operate  on  the  coast  of  Amerioa.  He  wbs 
mentioned  with  great  praise  and  recommendod  for 
promotion  by  General  Ross  in  the  despatches  an- 
nouncing the  action  at  Uladensburg  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Washington ;  again  by  General  Brook,  who 
snoceeded  to  the  command  when  Ross  was  killed 
at  Baltimore  ;  and  again,  a  third  and  fourth  time, 
by  Generals  Kean  and  Lambert  in  connection  with 
the  proceedings  at  New  Orleans.  For  these  meri- 
torious services  he  was  Gazetted  to  a  company  in 
the  6th  West  India  Regiment,  without  purolmae, 
on  the  12th  of  January,  1815.  He  became  a 
Major  by  brevet  a  month  or  two  later,  and  in  the 
nromotion  consequent  on  Waterloo  he  became  a 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  on  the  18th  of  June  of  the 
same  year,  he  having  returned  from  America  ia 
time  to  be  at  that  battle.  Thus  stepping  in  six 
months  from  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  to  that  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  without  the  expenditure  of  a 
single  shilling. " 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  hon. 
and  gallant  General  to  haye  aeoompliahed 
such  a  riso  as  that  in  a  seniority  corps. 
With  all  tho  merit  in  the  world — even 
with  all  his  own  merit — the  gallant  Genera! 
would  havo  stopped  at  the  rank  of  coptain, 
and  never  got  beyond  it.  It  was  no  disad- 
vantage to  an  officer  without  money  to  be 
in  a  regiment  where  purchase  went  on. 
Put  the  case  of  a  young  man  without 
money  in  a  regiment  where  he  was  at  the 
bottom  of  tho  lieutenants'  list,  aud  suppose 
every  other  officer  in  the  regiment  had 
money,  and  was  to  purchase  ;  the  whole 
of  thoso  above  him  would  buy  themselves 
out  of  his  way,  until  he  arrived  at  the  top 
of  the  tree,  where  he  would  wait  for  that 
death  vacancy  or  other  casualty  to  give  him 
promotion,  which  he  would  have  had  to 
have  waited  for  otherwise  in  every  step 
from  tho  bottom.  In  a  book  which  had 
been  sent  to  him  he  found  this  passage  : — 

*'  What  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently 
considered  is  the  advantage  derived  from  purchase 
by  those  whose  poverty  subjects  them  to  the  mor- 
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iillc^lkm  of  beiag  patied  over  by  jamon.  Tho 
praotieal  efifoct  of  the  system  is  to  bring  those 
men  rapidly  to  the  top  of  their  respective  ranks, 
where  they  benefit  by  any  Taoanies  occasioned  by 
death,  by  breret  or  by  augmentation.  For  in- 
Btanoe  (said  the  writer),  I  myself,  when  a  lieu- 
tenaut  and  captain  in  tho  Guards,  did  not  purchase; 
throe  juniors  whont  over  my  head  ;  but  within  a 
year  of  reaching  the  top  of  the  list  (having  served 
on  full  pay  for  nineteen  years)  I  obtained  my  pro- 
motion by  a  death  vacancy;  whereas,  had  the 
■ystem  of  pnrohase  not  existed,  there  would  have 
been  no  inducement  to  the  senior  officers  of  my 
regiment  to  retire,  and  ten  or  fifteen  additional 
years  would  probably  have  elapsed  before  I  could 
have  attained  a  position  where  promotion  would 
hare  been  possible." 

He  could  not  give  a  stronger  proof  of  the 
difference  between  regiments  where  seni- 
ority existed,  and  those  where  purchase 
prevailed  than  the  fact*  stnted  in  Her 
Majesty's  regulations,  that  in  the  one  case 
n  man  who  had  served  six  years  in  the 
Army  might  have  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel,  whereas,  in  a  seniority  corps  he 
had  himself  been  fur  twenty-four  years  a 
subaltern,  and  nine  years  an  ensign,  thus 
remaining  absolutely  longer  in  the  lowest 
rank  than  the  peiiod  within  which  the 
regulations  allowed  an  officer  to  attain  the 
position  of  a  lieutenant  colonel.  The  same 
work  from  which  he  had  already  quoted 
£aid  : — 

**The  routine  of  unremitted  colonial  service 
must  produce  considerable  inefficiency  among  the 
officers  of  the  army,  and  the  result  would  inevi- 
tably be  either  to  maintain  an  enormous  retired 
establishmeot  at  the  public  charge  to  furnish  a 
provision  for  the  worn-out  officers,  or  to  leave  the 
oommissions  of  the  army  in  the  hands  of  those 
iaeoropetent  to  discharge  the  duties  attaching  to 
them  if  it  were  not  for  one  of  tliose  very  anomalies 
to  which  we  have  alluded  at  the  commencement 
of  this  division  of  our  report — namely,  the  system 
of  sale  and  purchase  of  commissions  as  authorized 
by  the  regulations  of  the  service.'* 

The  same  report  went  on  to  say  :— 

"  It  is  manifested  in  these  returns  that  by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  officers  are  perfectly  qualified 
for  their  duties,  and  it  is  equally  apparent  that 
this  efficiency  is  maintained  by  the  system  of 
purchase." 

The  weight  which  ought  to  bo  attached  to 
these  extracts  might  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that— 

''The  report  from  which  these  extracts  are 
taken  is  signed  by  fourteen  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  that  ever  met  together  in  any  coun- 
try for  any  stated  purpose — ^namely,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lords  Mel- 
ville, Uowick,  and  Hill,  Henry  Labouchere, 
Admirals  Sir  Charles  Adam,  Sir  Thomas  Hardy, 
and  Sir  George  Cockburn ;  Generals  Sir  James 
Kemp,  Sir  Hossey  Vivian,  Sir  Alexander  Dickson, 


Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  and  Colonel  Sir  Richard 

Williams." 

The  hon.  Member  for  Richmond  (lir. 
Rich)  had  put  the  question  as  one  of  money 
versus  merit.  There  was  a  sort  of  morbid 
feeling  abroad  that  tiie  effect  of  purchase 
was  to  admit  rich  blockheads  to  promotion, 
and  to  keep  back  the  poor  but  efficient 
officer.  Those  who  said  that  carried  the 
argument  a  step  further,  maintaining  that 
those  who  purchased  were  of  necessity 
blockheads,  and  those  who  did  not  were 
the  reverse.  Was  that  really  so  ?  Put  it 
to  the  test.  Look  at  the  successes  of  our 
armies,  where  purchase  was  the  rule,  and 
compare  them  with  those  of  the  French 
army,  where  such  a  system  of  advance- 
ment was  unknown.  He  was  not  there 
either  to  dispute  or  depreciate  the  glory 
of  the  French.  That  nation  had  raised 
a  triumphal  arch  to  that  glory  which 
terminated  the  dusty  road  which  the 
Parisians  were  pleased  to  designate  the 
Blysian  Fields,  and  on  that  monument 
were  inscribed  the  victories  of  their  aruHi. 
He  knew  not  with  what  feeling  other 
foreigners  might  look  upon  tliat  record 
of  their  defeats  ;  but  he  owned  that,  as 
an  Englishman,  he  was  able  to  look  upon 
that  tiiumphal  arch  with  complacency. 
From  Cressy  to  Waterloo,  of  none  of 
our  battles  with  the  Frencli  had  we  any 
reason  to  be  ashamed.  He  had  heard 
that  the  name  of  Corunna  appeared  on  the 
record  to  which  ho  had  refen*ed ;  but  tlnit 
he  fancied  must  be  a  mistake  either  of  his 
informant  or  of  the  chisel  of  the  artist. 
He  had  always  thought  that  we  won  the  day 
at  Corunna,  and  that  Sir  John  Moore  died 
in  the  arms  of  victory.  The  war  in  the 
Peninsula  was  for  six  years  one  conthiued 
success.  The  heroes  of  Jena,  Wagram,  Ma- 
rengo, and  Austerlitz — Marmont,  Massena 
— so  often  victorious  wherethe  English  were 
not  that  he  was  called  *'  L'enfant  cheri  de 
la  victoire  " — Jourdain — so  often  beaten 
where  the  English  were  that  he  was  called 
••  the  anvil  "—Victor,  Suchet,  and  SouU, 
were  all  out-marched,  out-generalled,  out- 
fought, and  driven  back  from  the  lines  of 
Lisbon  to  the  gates  of  Paris  by  our  own 
Picton,  Graham,  Crawford,  Beresford,  Pa- 
kenham,  and  Hill.  Then  came  the  crown- 
ing field  of  glorious  Waterloo,  and  there 
tho  star  of  Napoleon,  the  so-called  soldier 
of  merit,  sank  for  over  before  the  genius 
of  Wellington,  tho  so-called  soltlicr  of 
purchase.  All  the  Generals  who  had  thus 
honourably  vindicated  tho  fame  of  England 
in   the   Peninsula  were  of  tho    purchase 
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sehool ;  all  saye  Graham  and  Picton  were 
under  forty  years  of  age — the  age  of 
suhalterns  in  the  seniority  corps.  With 
these  glorious  antecedents  before  us— 
with  the  brilliant  example  of  the  gallant 
General  who  had  made  the  Motion  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  discou- 
raging instance  of  the  mover  of  the 
Amendment — both  types  of  different  sys- 
tems— while  it  was  not  for  him  to  devise 
what  was  the  best  system  for  promotion  in 
the  army,  he  tnisted  the  House  would- not 
think  him  out  of  place  in  denouncing  as 
the  worst  that  under  which  he  himself  and 
many  others  had  groaned  for  years — the 
seniority  system. 

Amendment  proposed, — 

"To  leave  out  from  the  word  'That'  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
'  whereas  the  Promotion  in  the  Seniority  Corps 
already  existing,  namely,  the  Royal  Artillery, 
Royal  Engineers,  and  Royal  Marines,  being  of 
an  nnsatisfiictory  character,  this  House  is  of  opin- 
ion that  it  is  not  desirable  to  extend  the  Seniority 
System  to  the  whole  of  the  Army,'  instead 
thereof." 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Colonel  DICKSON  said,  he  could  not 
but  thifk  that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Westminster,  in  the  course  he  had 
taken,  was  acting  rather  in  unison  with  his 
own  private  opinion  than  from  any  parti- 
cular zeal  for  tlie  interests  of  tho  service 
of  which  he  was  so  distinguished  an  or- 
nament, and  which  certainly  had  assisted 
him  in  gaining  the  honours  he  enjoyed. 
He  regretted  the  invidious  distinctions 
which  had  been  raised  between  the  two 
services  and  between  two  branches  of  the 
same  service.  Tho  gallant  General  had 
not  been  just  to  the  Cavalry  in  the  Crimea, 
whose  services  in  the  field  at  Balaklava 


leading  journal  of  that  very  momio^*  tbe 
direct  object  of  which  seemed  to  be  to  pot 
some  pressure  on  the  Secretary  of  Stole 
for  War,  and  to  guide  the  Goveroment  in 
their  decision  upon  this  vitally  important 
question.     He  was  one' of  the  last  men  to 
complain  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.      He 
believed  all  classes  nnd  conditions   of  the 
people  were  greatly  indebted  to  the  press, 
and  that  it  was  to  its  influence  we  owed 
the  saving  of  our  army  during  the  Crimean 
war.      But  letters  were  occasionally  pob- 
lished  in  certain  journals  which  displayed 
such  ignorance  of  the  subjects  on    which 
tliey  treated,  that  all  who  wished  to    form 
an  unprejudiced  opinion  would  do  well  not 
to  rely  upon  the  statements  they  contained, 
but  calmly  ond  dispassionately  consider  the 
matter  for  themselves.     When  he  saw  let- 
ters, all  bearing  tho  stamp  of  one  writer, 
and  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  setting 
forth  that  British  officers  were  nothing  but 
fashionable  idlers  and  extravagant  scape* 
graces,  and  that  colonels  of  regiments  in- 
troduced a  system  of  expenditure  utterly 
regardless  of  the  condition  of  the  younger 
officers,  whom  they  led  into  extravagant 
habits  in  order  that  they  might  pamper 
their  own  luxurious  tastes — when  he   saw 
charges    so   utterly  unfounded    as   these 
brought  forward — ^he  felt  they  ought  to  be 
treated  with  contempt,  but  also  that  they 
might  mislead  inexperienced  persons.     As 
to  the  purchase  system,  lie  did  not  wish  to 
stand  up  as  a  patron  of  abuse.     He  was 
quite  aware  that  from  unavoidablo  circum- 
stances, and  from  the  long  continuance  of 
peace,  great  abuses  had  crept  in,  and  that 
a  system  which  he  belieyed  conduced,  on 
tho  whole, '  to  the  welfare  of  the  army, 
had,  on  that  account,  arrived  at  a  pitch 
of  extravagance  that  required  alteration ; 
but  he  thought  there  was  a  wide  difference 
between  improvement  and  total  destruction. 


must  ever  remain  graven  in  the  hearts  of   The  purchase  system,  he  contended,  was  a 


the  nation.  It  was  true  that  the  Cavalry 
Buffered  much  in  the  war ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  had  to  undergo  the 
brunt  of  a  series  of  actions  which  the  Ar- 
tillery escaped ;  and  that  they  were,  more- 
over, in  the  main,  inexperienced  recruits, 
while  the  Artillery  were  experienced  sol* 
dlers  and  seasoned  to  their  duties  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  It  was  hardly  fair, 
therefore,  to  draw  tho  comparison  which 
he  had  drawn,  and  use  it  as  an  argument 
for  tho  abolition  of  tho  system  of  purchase. 
Another  element  introduced  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  question  was  the  influence 
of  tho  press.     An  article  appeared  in  the 
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direct  advantage  to  the  poor  hi  an  whom  it 
raised  to  rank  along  with  his  licher  com- 
rades. Suppose  a  man  rose  from  the 
ranks,  and  became  an  officer,  with  small 
means,  he  struggled  on,  and  for  some 
years  performed  the  duties  of  his  new 
sphere,  and  lived  a  mere  annuitant  on 
his  pay.  If  the  purchase  system  did  not 
exist,  there  he  remained  till  old  age  over* 
took  him,  when  he  must  retire  on  the 
wretched  pittance  of  half-pay.  But  under 
the  purchase  system,  he  could  (after  serv- 
ing his  country  as  long  as  he  was  fit), 
realize  a  handsome  competency,  which  en* 
abled  him  to  flx  his  family  in  the  position 
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of  life  to  which  his  gallantry  and  his  good 
conduct  had  conducted  him.     This  he  re- 
garded as  an  unonswerahle  argameiit  in 
fiiTour  of  tlie  purchase  system.      If  the 
■YBtem  were  aholished,  it  would  cost,  not 
ie4»500,000,  but  £8,000,000»  as,  in  his 
opinion,  every  ofiSccr  was  entitled  in  justice 
to  recoYer  back  the  whole  of  the  money 
which  he  had  paid  for  his  commission,  not 
only  the  regulation  amount,  but  the  extra 
■am   which,  although   not  openly  recog- 
nised, was  paid  under  the  connivance  of 
the  authorities,  and  was  as  notorious  as 
tbe  regulation  price  itself.      He  entirely 
approred  of  the  arrangement  of  the  right 
hou.   Gentleman  the  Secretary  of   State 
for  War  for  assimilating  the  prices  of  the 
commissions  of  the  Cavalry  nnd  Infantry. 
This  was  most  satisfactory.     He  thought 
it  was  matter  of  regret  that  he  did  not 
go  further,  and,  by  refunding  tho  sums 
they  had  paid  beyond  the  regulation  price, 
allow  the  Cavalry  officers  at  onco  to  reap 
the  advantage  he  proposed  to  afford  them 
at  a  future  period.      But  if  it  were  sup- 
posed that  this  reduction  in  the  price  of 
commissions  would  enable  the  poor  man 
to  enter  a  cavalry  regiment,  it  was  an 
utter  mistake.      The  very  nature  of  the 
service  rendered  it  impossible,  unless  the 
country  was  prepared,  which  ho  did  not 
think  was  the  case,  to  make   an   enor- 
mous increase  in  the  pay  of  the  whole 
army.   It  was  true  thot  a  cornet  would  get 
his  commission  for  £450  ;  but  his  outfit, 
dress,  and  accoutrements,  would  cost  li'm 
at  least  £100  more,  and  his  horses  another 
£100.     Well,  then,  this  made  a  total  of 
£650.     But  what  was  his  position  in  the 
regiment  ?     His  cornet's  pay  was  £146  a 
year.    Now  for  his  actual  expenses  ;  not, 
mind,  his  extravagance.     He  must  have 
two  horses,  and  he  would  be  charged  for 
keeping  them  £25  17 s,  a  year ;  the  ex- 
pense of  shoeing  them  at  2t,  a  week  per 
tiorse  would  be  £10 ;  the  wear  and  tear 
of  saddlery  another  £10  ;  some  allowance 
must  be  made  for  wear  and  tear  of  horse- 
flesh, and  this  could  not  be  put  down  at 
less  than  £20  a  year  ;  and  in  addition  to 
that  there  was  the  subscription  to  the  mess 
and  band — the  extravagant  establishment 
talked  of  by  the  gallant  General,  but  which 
were  not  the  establishment  of  the  cornet's 
•hoice  -—  fixed  by  Her  Majesty's  regula- 
tion at  £8.     These  items  with  other  mis- 
cellaneous charges  would  cost  him  about 
£87  5i.  a  year.     Then  as  to  eating  and 
drinking,  taking  the  club  standard,  the 
•hsspest  way  in  which  a  man  could  live, 
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or  taking  the  standard  of  the  \r^es  given 
to  the  valet;  this  would  come  to  &f.  or  6f. 
a  day.  Putting  that  down,  then,  at  £100 
a  year,  there  was  an  actual  deficienoy  of 
£50  a  year  at  the  very  first,  witlibut  re- 
ference to  clothes  or  any  article  of  com- 
fort or  luxury.  Unless,  then,  they  were 
prepared  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  army 
they  could  not  induce  poor  men  to  enter 
into  the  cavalry  regiments.  He  would 
admit  that  the  new  regulations  made  the 
service  more  economical  than  before,  and 
that  the  officers  could  live  cheaper,  never- 
theless it  required  something  beyond  their 
pay  to  support  them.  Ho  had  heard  a 
great  deal  of  army  extravagance,  but  he 
could  truly  say,  from  his  own  experience, 
having  served  in  cavalry  and  infantry  for 
a  long  time,  and  having  beeti  a  member  of 
what  were  termed  a  crack  corps,  that  he 
never  knew  a  single  case  of  an  officer 
ruined  by  extravagance  at  the  mess,  though 
there  were  no  doubt  many  cases  of  officers 
being  mined  by  expenses  incurred,  ex- 
travagance and  vice  indulged  in  without 
the  barrack  walls.  When  such  instances 
occurred  the  parents  of  the  young  men 
blamed  the  regiment  for  all  these  evil 
results.  But,  after  all,  how  very  few  were 
those  cases  of  misconduct  on  the  part- of 
individual  officers !  Such  misconduct  could 
not  be  long  concealed,  and  it  was  obvious 
to  everybody  that  the  cases  before  the  tri- 
bunals of  the  country  where  officers  were 
accused  were  few  indeed.  The  honour  of 
the  British  Army  stood  far  too  high  to 
admit  for  a  moment  such  attacks.  What 
he  would  ask  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
abolition  of  purchase  ?  Why,  one  of  the 
very  first  effects  would  be,  that  that  which 
could  not  be  done  directly  would  be  done 
indirectly  the  moment  the  purchase  system 
was  abolished.  The  truth  was,  that  so 
long  as  men  had 'money  they  would  offer 
money  for  what  they  wanted,  and  when 
men  had  anything  which  others  coveted 
they  would  accept  of  money.  Nor  could 
they,  for  instance,  prevent  the  officers  of  a 
regiment  privately  subscribing  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  a  man  out.  The  sys- 
tem prevailed  in  the  Indian  army,  and  it 
notoriously  prevailed  in  the  Militia,  for 
Militia  commissions  were  every  day  hawked 
about  as  they  were  in  the  Line.  He  had 
heard  recently  of  an  adjutant  of  Militia 
who  had  repeatedly  refused  £2,500  for  his 
commission.  It  would  be  absurd  to  throw 
away  so  large  a  sum  of  money  by  the 
abolition  of  this  system  when  a  much 
smaller  amount  of  money,  if  properly  dis« 
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tributed,  vrould  contrlbula  considsrablj  to 
tlio  welfnia   and    comfort  of   tlie  Eeivicc. 
AbolUli  tills  Bjatem  as  tber  might,  it  would 
creep  in  pgain,      A  remark  lias  been  made 
AS  to  the  ecnrcitj  of  cornets  at  tlie  pre- 
sent time.     One  of  tlie  leaBOiii  far  that 
acarcitj   nndoubtadlj    naa,  tiiat    the    ex- 
aminatians    were   what    he    ebould    term 
absurdly  serere.     The  verjr  feelings  which 
induced  young  gctitiemen  to  enter  tltearnty, 
the    very  cbaractoristica    which    aiampcd 
them  as  best  fitted  for  the  profession,  were 
those    least  compatible  with  the   present 
sjstetn  of  eiamination,  ivhicli  cieclcd  close 
study  Olid  a  knowledge  of  tUe  most  in- 
tricate questions.     He  knew  one  ease  of  a 
young  man    who  had  gone  to  Oxford  to 
take  bis  degree  rather  than  pass  thnt  oz- 
aminatton,  knowing  that  in  the  one  case 
the   knowledge    which   he   would  acquire 
would  be  useful  to  him  throughout  the  rest 
of  his  life,  while  in  the  other  it  would  not. 
He  did  not  see  why  a  certificate  of  hating 
attained  a   certain  position   at    a    public 
school  should  not  bo  received  as  a  com- 
plete   qunlifioation    for    the    army,       He 
wished  to  read  ouo  or  two  opinions  that 
hod    been    given  before  the  Commission. 
And  here  ho  would  express  hie  surprise  at 
hearing  the  hun.  and  gallant  General  com- 
plain of  the  stylo  of  evidence   which   had 
been  given  before  thnt  Commission.     He 
(Colonel  Dickson)  thought  tiiat  the  oEGccrs 
who  had    heen   ciaaiined   there  hifd  given 
their  evidence  in  the  most  straightforward 
way.     Surely,  iho   evidence   of  tbo  Com- 
maniler-in-Chiuf  was  as  candid  and  aa  un- 
exceptionable   as  any  evidence   could    he. 
Earl  Grey  had  oipi-esacd  slrong  doubts  as 
to  the  policy  of  competitive  examinations, 
and  said  lie  did  not   think  thnt  those  exii- 
minations  were  proper   teats   of  .qualities 
the  most  important  in  a  aoliiier.     Sir  B. 
Brodie,  in   an  interesting  work,   said    lie 
feared  that   the  forcing  of  the   youihful 
uiind  would  prove  most  injurious  in   after 
life,  and   this  was    demonstrated    in    tlie 
Piench  service,  where  diseases  of  tho  biain 
II  tho  censcqucnce.    He  was  al- 
d  to  I'cfer   to  the  French  army, 
uiplo  was  always  crammed  down 
lats.     But  what  was  tho  fact  t 
the  experience  of  tho  two  systems 
nea  ?    He  was  aware  that  owing 
-  eircumstanccB  our  military  sys- 
t  Jirst  broken  down  ;    but  when 
out  our  deficiencies,  day  hy  day 
by  week  the  system  improved, 
iccnine  entirely  superior  to  that 
which,  as  we  succeeded,  decayed 
ul  Sickton 


in  the  same  proportion  ;  so  much  bo  thftt 

he  believed  tliey  could  not  continue  the 
war  any  longer,  and  this  country  was  ob- 
liged to  conclude  a  premature  peace  be- 
cause France  was  unable  to  continue  the 
struggle.  That  wliioh  had  carried  h 
through  the  Crimean  war  and  had  gained 
fur  us  so  many  of  our  qiost  glerioua  vidto- 
riea  was  tho  so-much  decried  rogimenul 
organization  — the  only  portioa  of  our  mili- 
tary system  which  the  principle  of  purcbue 
affected.  Now,  wliat  was  the  remedy  pro- 
posed !  It  wns  a  remedy  of  selection. 
Whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  this  Motiao 
thnt  was  a  principle  against  which  he  must 
utterly  protest.  It  was  a  system  which,  if 
adopted,  would  ruin  the  British  army.  It 
was  a  systoni  which  no  officer  could  carrj 
out.  It  was  quite  impossible  for  any  com- 
manding ofBcer  to  decide  who  ought  to  be 
promoted  and  who  ought  not.  The  Duke 
of  Cambridge  said  he  should  bo  sorry  to 
see  any  partial  chnnge.  A  change  should 
be  complete  or  should  not  lake  place  at  all ; 
for  n  partial  change  would  lead  to  doubt 
and  insecurity.  Ue  thought  that  if  they 
did  away  with  the  purchase  syatem  the 
next  day  they  would  have  an  indii-ect  pur- 
chase and  sale  going  on,  which  would  lead 
to  great  mischief.  It  would  be  iinpoasible 
fur  the  Coiomandcr-in-Cliicf  to  lunke  selee- 
tious  without  exciting  great  discontent  and 
heartburnings  in  the  army.  Then  how  was 
a  Commander-in-(Jbief  to  act  as  legarded 
officers  on  foreign  stations  f  Kven  at  home 
there  might  bo  two  regiments  in  garrison, 
the  colonel  of  one  of  which  wished  to  retire. 
The  major  of  the  other  might  happen  to  be 
a  relative.  How  was  tho  Commander-^ 
Chief  to  net  in  such  a  cose  without  excitiug 
the  suspicion  of  jobbing?  OF  course  be 
would  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Cora- 
mander-in-Cbief  the  power  of  a  veto,  in 
order  to  prevent  tbo  promotion  of  unde- 
serving men  But  to  suppose  that  a  Com- 
mander-in-Chief could  act  upon  the  prin- 
ciplo  of  seleotion  was  perfectly  ridiculous. 
The  great  body  of  the  English  army  was 
choracteriied  by  an  etpril  de  eorpi.  If  we 
ever  destroyed  tliat  feeling  wo  should  ruin 
the  efficiency  of  the  whole  army.  The  re- 
giments which  had  performed  the  most  bril- 
liant actions  were  noted  for  their  etprit  de 
corpt.  That  it  was  which  sustained  them 
at  Inkerman,  when  every  individual  felt 
that  he  was  not  only  fighting  for  bis  countrj 
but  thnt  the  whole  reputation  of  his  regi- 
ment depended  upon  his  efforts.  In  eou- 
clnsion  be  wished  to  thank  tho  House  for 
the  alteotion  with  which  thoy  had  heard 
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bim,  and  to  assure  them  thai  he  was  ao- 
toatod  solely  by  a  wish  to  promoto  the  in- 
terests of  the  service  in  the  observations  he 
bad  made. 

Mr.  p.  O'BRIBN  said,  he  had  no  wish 
to  disparage  the  heroic  exploits  of  the  Bri- 
^h  army,  but  he  thought  the  invidious 
references  which  had  been  mado  to  the 
Tietories  it  had  gained  over  the  French 
might  have  been  omitted  at  a  time  when  we 
were  entering  into  a  treaty  of  commerce 
•nd  peace  with  France.  He  could  not  be- 
lieve the  assertion  which  had  so  often  been 
made,  that  the  purchase  system  was  abao- 
lot^y  necessary  to  the  efficiency  of  our 
army,  seeing  that  no  such  system  existed 
m  France  and  othercountries,  which,  never- 
theless, possessed  excellent  armies.  Mili- 
tary noen,  however,  were  so  bound  up  by 
their  own  transactions  that  they  could  not 
express  an  unbiassed  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  complained  that,  with  the  view 
of  conferring  some  advantage  upon  certain 
places  of  education  in  England,  admission 
to  the  Artillery  ami  Engineers,  which  he 
had  always  regarded  as  scientific  corps, 
were  now  regulated  by  the  classical  acquire- 
ments of  candidates  rather  than  by  their 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  projectiles.  He 
was  no  enemy  of  classical  learning,  but  it 
teemed  that  in  future  the  man  who  could 
repeat  arma  virumque  cano  with  the  beat 
grace,  was  to  be  preferred  to  the  candidate 
who  was  the  most  deeply  versed  in  mathe- 
matics  and  mechanics.  That  was  a  matter 
which  demanded,  and  he  hoped  would  re- 
eeive,  tome  explanation. 

Sir  FREDERICK  SMITH  said,  it 
was  with  great  pain  that  he  differed  from 
the  hen.  and  gallant  Member  for  West- 
minster upon  any  subject,  but  especially 
upon  one  that  so  closely  concerned  the 
army.  They  were  both  old  soldiers, 
though  belonging  to  different  branches  of 
the  service,  and  he  could  truly  say  that  he 
had  watched  the  career  of  the  hen.  and 
gallant  Qentleman  with  great  admiration. 
The  question  he  had  mooted  went  to  the 
very  root  of  the  British  army,  and  he  felt 
sore  that  in  the  hands  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  War  it  would 
receive  the  attention  which  it  deserved. 
He  regretted  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
low  tone  in  which  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  had  addressed  the  House,  he  had 
been  unable  to  gather  the  purport  of 
many  of  his  observations  ;  but  he  difl'Jiot 
think,  so  far  as  he  had  heard  him,  that 
the  hon.  and  gallant  General  had  proved 
the  existence  of  an  abase  of  any  kind. 


The  object  of  the  Motion  was  to  abolish 
promotion  by  purchase,  and  to  substitute 
promotion  by  selection  combined  with  seni- 
ority. He  confessed  he  could  not  see  how 
selection  was  to  be  combined  with  seniority. 
Promotion  must  be  either  by  purchase,  or 
seniority,  or  selection.  As  a  member  of  the 
scientific  branch  of  the  service,  h^knew  thot 
promotion  by  seniority  gave  to  the  State 
men  of  advanced  life  when  it  wanted  young 
active  officers,  and  he  believed  that  if  the 
purchase  system  were  introduced  into  tho 
Ordnance,  it  would  produce  men  equal  in 
talent  and  superior  in  physical  power.  With 
respect  to  selection,  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, Earl  Grey,  and  Lord  Panmure — 
all  high  authorities — were  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  utterly  ini(>ossible  to  carry  on 
promotion  in  the  British  army  upon  that 
principle.  Take  tho  case  of  selection  in  a 
regiment.  Suppose  a  captaincy  was  va- 
cant, and  there  were  ten  lieutenants.  What 
was  to  be  the  test  of  fitness  ?  In  time  of 
peace  a  man  might  possess  latent  qualities 
for  war  which  the  Secretary  of  State,  or 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  or  whoever  had 
the  appointment,  could  not  discover.  Who, 
then,  was  to  bo  selected — the  man  of 
science  or  the  roan  of  drill  ?  If  neither 
science  nor  drill  were  to  be  the  test  what 
was  it  to  be  ?  Well,  then,  say  the  fourth 
or  fifth  on  the  list  should  be  selected  for 
promotion.  What  in  that  case  would  bo 
the  heartburnings  and  discontent  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third,  who  were  passed 
over?  Instead  of  having  a  harmonious 
regiment,  we  should  have  one  in  which 
discord  prevailed,  and  the  mess  would  be 
a  hell  upon  earth.  He  should  regret,  t'lere- 
fore,  to  see  the  system  of  selection  intro- 
duced into  regiments.  But  give  the  prin- 
ciple a  wider  range  and  suppose  the  power 
of  selection  to  extend  over  the  whole  army. 
A  captaincy  might  be  vacant  in  a  regiment 
stationed  at  home.  The  general  com- 
manding in  Canada  recommended  Mr.  A, 
belonging  to  the  lOth  Regiment.  Mr.  B, 
of  tho  20th,  was  highly  spoken  of  by  his 
senior  officer  in  India  ;  and  a  report  came 
from  Gibraltar  in  favour  of  Mr.  C,  a  deserv- 
ing officer  of  the  50th.  Who  was  to  decide 
as  to  the  respective  merits  of  these  candi- 
dates for  promotion  ?  lie  believed  that 
unless  the  men  were  brought  together  and 
tested  in  a  variety  of  ways  no  Secretary 
for  War  or  Commander-in-Chief  could  give 
fair  play.  But  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Westminster  wns  for  seniority  com- 
bined with  selection;  the  latter  based  upon 
war  services  of  merit,  length  of  colonial 
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and  home  service,  and  professional  fit- 
ness. How  was  professional  fitness  to  be 
tested  in  time  of  peace,  and  who  wns 
to  say  how  many  marks  were  to  be  given 
to  war  services,  how  many  to  colonial, 
and  how  many  to  home  service?  The 
hon.  and  gallant  General  was  mixing  up 
things  which  had  no  natural  connection, 
and  he  might  as  well  try  to  add  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  to  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois. He  had  heard  that  the  late  Sir 
William  Reed,  when  a  lieutenant  of  En- 
gineers, was  senior  officer  of  Crawford's 
division  in  the  Peninsula,  and  had  under 
him  a  lieutenant  of  the  line  as  an  assistant 
engineer.  By  the  recommendation  of  Lieu- 
tenant Reed,  before  the  campaign  was 
over  his  assistant  became  lieutenant  colonel, 
while  Sir  W.  Reed  came  home  still  a  lieu« 
tenant.  That  was  an  instance  of  the  dis- 
advantage of  promotion  by  seniority,  and 
the  benefit  of  a  system  of  merit  and  pur- 
chase. Ho  hoped  that  Her  Majesty  would 
never  be  advised  to  adopt  the  Resolution 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  West- 
minster. What  he  would  say  was,  *' leave 
things  as  they  are."  They  were  producing 
and  had  produced  for  the  country  the  finest 
troops  in  the  world,  and  if  our  regiments 
were  good,  surely  the  staff  could  not  be 
bad.  He  believed  that  with  practice  and 
with  such  opportunities  as  the  Government 
were  now  giving  to  staff  officers,  we  should 
not  only  have  the  finest  regiments  but  the 
best  staff  officers  in  existence.  The  Go- 
vernment were  going  in  the  right  direction, 
and  he  hoped  they  would  persevere  and 
continue  to  encourage  officers  who  were 
doing  their  duty.  With  the  expression  of 
these  sentiments  ho  was  qnite  satisfied  to 
leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for  War. 

Captain  JERYIS  wished,  as  a  member 
of  a  non  purchasing  corps  (the  Royal  Ar- 
tillery), to  say  a  few  words.  The  intention 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  (Sir  De  L. 
Evans)  appeared  to  be  to  open  the  army  to 
the  middle  classes  more  than  at  present.  It 
was,  however,  first  necessary  to  ascertain 
whether  the  country  was  inclined  to  pay 
the  cost  necessary  for  that  experiment  or 
not.  The  purchase  system*  which  had  ex- 
isted in  this  country  for  200  years,  had 
been  so  controlled  during  the  last  forty  or 
fifty  years  that  it  had  relieved  the  country 
of  a  great  burden  in  pensions,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  had  borne  his  high 
testimony  to  its  value  as  a  means  of  bring- 
ing young,  active,  healthy,  energetic,  and 
better  qualified    men  into   the  army,  at 
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the  same  time  that  it  threw  none   for  a 
provision  upon  the  funds  of  the  State.     Bat 
it   would    be   impossible,  without  a  greftt 
deal  of  inquiry,  to  state  the  amount  of  the 
dead- weight  of  pensions  under  the  f  >ropoaed 
system  sf  abolition  of  purchase.     For  him- 
self, he  should  not  object  to  open  the  upper 
ranks  of  the  army  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  as  he  believed  that  the  more  cloa^ 
the  people  were  connected  with  the  army 
the  more  attached  did  they  becoine  to  the 
institutions  of  the  country.     But  when  a 
person  in  the  middle  classes  put  his  son  to 
a  profession,  after  giving  him  a  solid  eda- 
cation  and  starting  him  in  life,  he  expected 
that  the  young  man  would  maintain  him- 
self by  his  own  exertions.     How  far  would 
the  pay  to  officers  in  the  British  army  go 
to  realize  that  expectation  ?     He  woiild  not 
take  the  case  of  the  cavalry,  or  other  ex- 
pensive branches  of  the  service,  but  in- 
stance that  of  the  infantry,  and  ask  whe- 
ther a  man  could  subsist  upon  it  or  not  f 
The  pay  of  an  ensign  was  £95  14«.  a  year, 
or  55.  id,  a  day.     In  the  Artillery  it  was 
a  little   more  than  £100,   but,    as   that 
brought  the  officer  under  the  income  tax, 
his  pay  was  a  little  less  than  that  of  the 
officer  of  the  Line.     The  average  duration 
of  service  as  an  ensign  was  three  years. 
He   then   became  a  lieutenant,   in   whidi 
rank  he  remoined,  on  an  average,   from 
seven  to  eight  years,  when  his  pay  was 
£118  2$,  6<l.,  without  deducting  income 
tax.     There   were  few  who  attained  the 
rank  of  captain  befoi*e  the  age  of  35  or 
36,  when  the  pay  was  £211.     The  next 
step  was  that  of  n  field  officer,  when  his 
pay  would  increase  to  £292.     At  45  a 
man  might  become  a  lietenant  colonel  at 
£310  a  year.     Now,   would  a  man  with 
any  affection  for  his  son  place  him  in  a  pro- 
fession where  at  45  he  would  be  in  the 
receipt  of  no  more  than  £310  per  annum, 
with  all  the  expenses  attending  his  poai- 
tion  ?     If  the  hon.  and  gallant   General 
really  meant  to  do  away  with  the  system  of 
purchase,  he  must  bo  prepared  to  increase 
the  pay  of  the  army  to  such  an  extent 
would  induce  persons  of  the  middle  class 
to  put  their  l^ons  into  it.     Any  man,  of 
whatever  profession  he  might  be,  ought  to 
bo  able  to  support  himself  upon  his  psy 
witliont  running  into  debt.     The  very  prin- 
ciple of  a  profession  was  that  it  should 
produce  sufficient  to  live  upon.     He  bid 
served   in   many   parts  of  the  world,  and 
could  state  that  England  was  of  all  coon- 
tries  that  in  which  an  officer  lived  at  tho 
least  expense.    At  home  ho  was  nobody^* 
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M  mere  •nbAltern  ;  but  abroad  he  was  the 
YepreaentatiYe  of  the  Englisli  people ;  he 
fncurreil    mesa   expenses    in   entertaining 
fleets,  ite.f  and  he  oould  not  do  this  on  his 
paj.     Often  on  colonial  stations   had  he 
jBzpended  £17  tk  month  in  niess  expenses 
in  entertaining  persons  of  whom  he  knew 
nothing,  when  his  pay  for  the  same  period 
was  not  more  than  £7  or  £S,     Compare 
with  this  the  salaries  paid  to  the  civil  ser- 
:rant8  of  the  Grown,  who  were  not  over 
paid.     The   third-class  clerks  were  paid 
from   jSIOO  to  £300;  the  second-class, 
from  £350  to  £500  ;  the  first-class,  from 
£600  to  £800.     So  that  entering  a  public 
office  at  18  or  20'yearfl  of  age  upon  £100, 
•  elerk  might  reasonably  hope,  with  intel- 
ligence and  assiduity,  to  be  in  the  receipt 
of  ftom  £600  to  £800  at  an  age  when  in 
the  army  he  would  be  receiving  £310  per 
annum.      Considerable  expense  was  also 
inenrred  by  officers  in  moving  about  from 
one  station  and  one  garrison  to  another.  If 
an  officer  was  foolish  enough  to  get  mar- 
ried upon  his  pay,  he  was  doomed  to  sell 
out,  and  must  go  to  the  diggings.     The 
late  Lieutenant  General,  Sir  C.  Napier,  was 
a  lieutenant  colonel,  certainly  a  field- offi- 
cer, at  Corunna.     He  afterwards  went  to 
America.     He  made  a  name  in  Cephalonia, 
and  afterwards  in  Bermuda.     He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  northern 
district  in   England   during  the  Chartist 
riots,  and  at  60  he  was  offered  as  a  reward 
for  his  long  and  distinguished  serviced,  the 
command  of  the  Bombay  army.     Did  Sir 
G.  Napier,  with  these  advantages,  accumu- 
late large  means  ?     On  the  contrary,  when 
he  arrived  in  India   he  looked  back  with 
desperation  to  the  fact  that  if  he  had  died 
on  the  voyage  he  could  not  have  left  his 
girls  a  single  farthing,  for  he  had  expended 
all  he  had  on  the  journey.     Sir  Charles 
bad  landed  in  India,  after  paying  the  pas- 
sage of  himself  and  family,  with  only  £2 
in  his  pocket.     Without  entering  into  par- 
ticulars, he  might  state  that  the  purchase 
system  was  no  bar  to  the  mercantile  class 
going  into  the  army  ;  but  as  a  general  rule 
they  carefully   abstained  from   doing  so, 
because  it  did  not  pay ;   and  unless  the 
House  were  prepared  for  a  large  pension 
Hst  and  increased  pay,  the  resolution  of  the 
gallant  Qeneral  would  mean  nothing  at  all. 
With  regard  to  promotion  by  seniority,  the 
hen.  and  gallant  Member  for  Berks  (Cap- 
tain L.  Vernon)  told  the  House  he  had 
been  for  twenty-four  yeors  a  subaltern  in 
the  Engineers.     The  term  of  service  had 
been  shorter  of  late  years,  but  the  reason 


why  promotion  was  better  now  was  that  in 
the  coure  of  twelve  years  the  Artillery  had 
been  exactly  doubled.  When  he  entered 
the  service  there  were  eight  battalions;  this 
year  there  were  sixteen.  He  had,  there- 
fore, received  the  promotion  due  to  twenty 
years'  additional  service.  But  you  could 
not  go  on  doubling  this  force.  A  return 
had  been  paoved  for  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Monsell)  which  showed  that 
out  of  sixty  general  officers  on  the  staff 
there  were  only  two  Artillery  officers  and 
one  Engineer,  the  reason  being  that  they 
were  too  old  to  serve  on  the  staff.  As  far 
as  opening  the  army  to  the  middle  classes 
was  concerned,  the  question  was  one  of 
money.  Unless  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gene- 
ral was  prepared  to  amend  his  Motion  in 
this  sense  he  must  vote  against  him. 

Colonel  LINDSAY  said,  he  wished  to 
explain  to  the  House  what  a  gallant  officer 
examined  before  the  Commission  in  1857 
said  with  respect  to  himself.  That  gallant 
officer.  Captain  Macpherson,  stated  in  his 
evidence  that  he  had  been  purchased  over 
no  less  than  eighteen  times,  and  yet,  when 
asked  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
what  his  opinion  was  of  the  purchasing 
system,  he  replied  that  he  thought  it  highly 
beneficial  to  the  service  by  accelerating 
promotion  to  officers  who  did  not  purchase 
as  well  as  to  those  who  purchased.  The 
gallant  officer  added,  that  though  he  had 
been  passed  over  eighteen  times,  and 
though  it  took  him  eighteen  years  to  gel 
his  company,  he  considered  that  he  should 
have  had  many  years  longer  to  wait  for  it 
if  there  had  been  no  system  of  purchase. 
The  officers  examined  before  that  Com- 
mission seemed  to  be  pretty  nearly  divided 
in  opinion,  and  the  balance  was  turned 
over  in  favour  of  the  purchase  system  very 
much  by  the  civilians  who  gave  evidence. 
He  was  willing  to  admit  that  if  it  could  be 
fully  proved  that  the  system  of  purchase 
was  vicious  in  principle,  inefficient  for  the 
army,  and  inconsistent  with  the  public 
benefit,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  House 
to  make  good  to  the  officers  who  had  sunk 
their  money  in  commissions  the  amount  so 
expended  ;  but  he  did  not  think  that  the 
House  would  be  called  on  for  that  sum, 
because  he  believed  the  system  to  be  good, 
both  as  regarded  the  army  and  the  public, 
and  he  had  heard  nothing  that  night  to 
alter  his  views.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Richmond  (Mr.  Rich)  had  asserted  that 
the  system  of  purchase  had  not  produced 
(^ny  greater  rapidity  of  promotion  than  the 
system  of  seniority  in  the  Ordnance,  but 
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Bueh  was  not  the  case,  for  be  was  in  pos- 
session of  a  return  for  a  series  of  years  be- 
fore tbe  Crimean  war,  showing  the  periods 
of  service  after  which  oflScers  ottained  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  eolonel  ;  and  the  return 
proved  that,  although  the  system  of  piir> 
chase  was  the  system  of  the  army,  a  sys- 
tem of  non-purchase  also  existed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  In  21^  years — and  he 
took  the  period  before  the  Crimean  war, 
that  its  influence  might  not  bo  taken  into 
the  calculation — from  1833  to  June,  1854, 
428  officers  arrited  at  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  and  thoso  officers  averaged 
about  25  years'  service  before  attaining 
that  position.  Thoso  who  rose  by  purchase 
were  22  years  and  eight  months  attaining 
that  rank,  and  those  who  did  not  purchase 
wcro  27  years  and  nine  months.  Now  that 
was  sufficient  to  show  that  the  system  of 
purchase  was  useful  to  give  youth  and 
vigour  to  the  ranks  of  the  army.  If  they 
abolished  this  system,  they  must  come  to 
compulsory  retirement ;  and  in  France  the 
allowances  on  compulsory  retirement  were, 
for  a  lieutenant  general  £300  to  J&350,  for 
a  lieutenant  colonel  £120,  and  for  a  cap- 
tain from  £90  to  £120;  tho  retirement 
taking  place  with  a  lieutenant  general  at 
sixty- five,  with  a  lieutenant  colonel  at 
sixty-two,  and  with  a  captain  at  fifty- 
three,  and  a  lieutenant  at  fifty-two  years 
of  age.  It  would  be  absui'd  to  think  of 
having  lieutenants  of  that  age  in  the  Bri- 
tish army,  considering  all  the  duties  they 
had  to  perform,  and  all  the  different  parts 
of  the  \rorld  they  were  sent  to.  He  as- 
serted that  the  country  would  not  have 
lieutenants  and  captains  of  proper  age,  and 
youth,  and  vigour,  in  the  several  ranks  of 
the  army  \{  the  system  of  purchase  were 
abolished.  Again,  the  total  number  of 
officers  on  full  pay  of  the  army  was  8,167, 
and  the  amount  of  retired  full  pay  was 
£56,714.  On  the  other  hand,  the  num- 
ber of  officers  in  tho  Royal  Artillery  was 
1,072,  and  the  amount  of  retired  full 
pay  for  that  corps  was  £32,232,  being 
only  about  £24,000  less  than  the  other. 
Tho  retiring  pay  would,  therefore,  be 
enormous  if  thoy  desired  to  have  that 
exodus  out  of  the  various  ranks  of  tho  army 
which  would  maintain  the  present  amount 
of  promotion.  Moreover,  the  system  of 
purchase  was  compatible  with  every  prin- 
ciple of  examination.  Examinations  of  a 
military  character  were  regularly  made 
under  the  authority  of  general  officers,  and 
controlled  and  watched  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  who  was  extremely  desirous  that 
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they   should    bo   effcctivelj  carried     o«t 
These  examinations  could  be  as  effeetWely 
conducted  for  tho  benefit  of  the  service  zmi 
the  good  of  the  country  as  well  with  thi 
purchase  system  as  without  it.    Thej  weis 
all  agreed  that  merit  should  be  rewarded ; 
and  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  annj  it  wai 
done  whenever  the  opportuoitj  presented 
itself.     Lieutenant  colonels  were  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  generals  in  consequence  of 
merit ;  but  what  constituted  merit  it  was 
difficult  to  arrive  at  in  peace  time.     He 
had  conversed  with  general  oflicers  on  tbe 
subject,  and  always  found  that  tfa^  eoo- 
sidered  it  exceedingly  difficnit  to  ascertsk 
degrees  of  merit.     Men's  capacities  wnned. 
Some  men  might  be  able  taeticians,  bet 
they  were  not  found  oat  till  thej  were  en- 
gaged on  active  service.  Others  had  talcnli 
of  a  different  kind ;    boi  there    wai 
means  of  deciding  tbe  superiority  of 
over  another  till  they  were  taken  into  tbe 
field.     It  might  seem  a  curious  argomenl, 
but  there  was  to  some  extent  a  oontiel 
which  upheld  the  discipline  of  the  service* 
in  the  system  of  purchase.     There  was  a 
species  of  control  in  the  knowledge  tbsft 
they  had  embarked  capital  in  the  sonrice ; 
that  that  capital  was  their  own,  and  that 
at  any  time  they  could  get  it  back  again. 
He  prayed  the  House  to  reject  the  Motion, 
for  he  believed  the  system  of  purehase  had 
been   found  most  efficient  in   tho   army. 
luipiitations  were  cast  upon  the  regimeotel 
system,  but   the  regimental   system  bad 
never  failed.     It  was  not  the  rcgimeBtal 
system  in  the  Crimea  that  failed.     It  had 
ever  stood  the  test  of  peace  and  tbe  test  of 
war,  and  he  believed  it  was  equally  fm 
tho  benefit  of  the  army  and  for  the  paUis 
good. 

Colonel  P.  HERBERT  said,  holding 
in  very  high  respect  the  gallant  General 
who  had  brought  this  Motion  forward,  be 
regretted  to  find  himself  compelled  to  op* 
pose  him  on  a  military  question.     But  as 
that  question  excited  considerable  atteotios 
in  large  constituencies,  where  perhaps  it 
was  but  imperfectly  nnderstood,  he  eoiM 
the  better  rely  on  the  military  opinions  of 
the  gallant  General  the  farther  he  was  re^ 
moved  from  Westminster.     He  had  Qade^ 
stood  tho  gallant  General  to  say  that  m 
the  Crimea  the  horses  of  the  Artillery  sof" 
fercd  in  much  greater  proportion  than  tlis 
horses  of  the  Cavalry,  and  to  attribute  that 
in  seme  way  to  the  system  of  purchase  in 
the  ono  case  and  the  absence  of  it  in  tbe 
other.     [Sir  De  L.  Eyaks  intimated  that 
he  said  quite  the  reverse.]     So  far  as  hn 
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{Oolonel   Herbert's)  experience  went,  he 
tfaonght  the  Artillery  branch  of  the  service 
lost  just  as  many  horses  there  from  storva- 
tion  and  suffering  as  the  Oavftlry  did;  and 
in  proof  of  that  he  might  cite  the  case  of 
tbe  two  batteries  attached  to  the  dirision 
under  the  couimand  of  the  gallant  General, 
wliich,  from  baring  far  on  to  300  horses  at 
tbe  beginning  of  the  war,  had  only  40  or 
50  between  them  at  the  end  of  the  first  six 
months.     He  hoped  the  House  would  not 
be  carried  away  by  statements  of  opinion 
of  the  officers  of  foreign  armies  in  reference 
to   this  question.     He  had   had  repeated 
opportunities  of  conversing  with   foreign 
officers  on  this  subject,  and  he  almost  uni- 
formly found  them  under  the  misapprehen- 
sion  that  the  system  of  purchase,  as  it 
existed  in  our  service,  was  ono  under  which 
a  rich  man  was  able  to  buy  commissions  at 
bis  will,  over  the  head  of  any  officer  who 
did  not  happen  to  be  so  rich  as  he,  and 
that,  in  fact,  commissions  were  put  up  to 
the  highest  bidder.     He  had  also   found 
that  when   the  system   tvas  explained  to 
them   as  a  system  of  seniority,  provided 
that  an  ofiScer  was  able  to  provide  a  certain 
Bum   of  money,   the  foreign   officers   had 
sUowed  its  advantages.     He  did  not  oppose 
this  Motion  from  any  consideration  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  system  of  purchase 
affected  individuals.     He  rested  his  defence 
of  that  system  on  the  broad  public  ground 
iof  its  tending  to  promote  the  efficiency  of 
the  service  as  well  as  public  economy.    No 
one  would  deny  that  in  general  it  was  dc- 
airable  that  officers  of  all  grades  should  be 
in  the  vigour  of  life,  and  that  not  only 
senior    officers    should    gain    their    rank 
while  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  but  that 
officers  in  the  lower  grades  should  attain 
their  rank  young.     Again,  the  House  must 
recollect   that  officers   retiring  from   the 
service  after   10,  20,   and   sometimes  30 
years'  connection  with  it  do  not  cost  the 
country  a  single  penny  for  pensions.    He 
asked  the  House  to  consider  the  cost  of 
retirement   which   would   be   requisite    to 
keep  up  the  necessary  stream  of  promo- 
tion.   In  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany the  retirement  on  foil  pay  as  a  captain 
was  allowed  after  18  years*  service,  and  as  a 
mojor  after  22  years;  and  yet  there  promo- 
tion in  every  case— -at  least  it  was  so  before 
the  Mutiny — was  lamentably  slow  amongst 
all  ranks  of  officers.     But  did  any  one  wish 
to  reduce  the  promotion   in  the  Queen's 
service  to  the  same  level  ?     He  would  also 
remind  the  House  that  in  the  East  India 
Company's  service  there  was  a  system  of 


purchase.  That  was  a  remarkably  oppres- 
sive system,  and  many  a  young  officer  had 
been  forced  into  debt  by  a  system  which 
was  not  virtually  optional,  as  in  our  ser- 
vice. Again  what  was  the  case  of  the 
Artillery  and  Engineers  f  Between  1830 
and  1840  there  had  been  instances  of  sub- 
alterns promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain 
after  20  and  22  years'  service,  and  of  cap- 
tains promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel  after  20  and  even  29  years  as  cap- 
tain alone.  It  might  be  said  that  things 
were  better  now,  but  if  so,  that  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  largo  additions  that  had  been 
made  of  lato  years  to  the  Artillery,  At 
present  the  full  pay  retirement  in  our  ser- 
vice amounted  in  the  infantry  and  cavalry 
to  £60,000,  and  in  the  Artillery  and  Engi- 
neers to  £48,000.  The  number  of  officers 
in  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  was  1,465, 
and  in  the  infantry  and  cavalry  upwards  of 
8,000,  making  the  proportion  as  1  to  5|. 
The  present  rate  of  retirement  in  the  ArtU- 
lery  and  Engineers,  to  keep  up  the  stream 
of  promotion,  would  be  manifestly  insuffi* 
cient  when  the  augmentations  ceased ;  and 
in  the  infantry  and  cavalry  we  should  have 
to  increase  the  full  pay  on  retirement  from 
£60,000  to  £264.000,  which  would  make 
a  differenee  of  £204,000.  Certainly,  the 
feelings  of  poor  and  meritorious  officers 
ought  to  be  much  respected.  He  thought 
they  were  very  often  respected,  and  that 
great  consideration  was  shown  at  the  Horse 
Ouards  to  officers  who  from  want  of 
means  had  been  unfortunate  in  promotion, 
and  although  when  they  had  entered  the 
service  they  knew  the  system  under  which 
they  were  to  serve.  The  question  of  mili- 
tary education  was  so  irrelevant,  that  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  say  anything 
about  that.  Allusion  had  been  made  to 
the  French  army.  What  was  the  system 
of  promotion  carried  on  there  ?  It  was  one 
partly  of  selection  and  partly  of  seniority. 
But  he  was  not  aware  that  the  French 
Army  was  without  heartburnings,  and  he 
had  heard  many  accounts  of  duels  that  ha  I 
taken  place  in  the  French  army  among  the 
officers  on  account  of  promotions  that  had 
taken  place.  There  was  one  very  important 
point  which  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  that 
was.  that  in  France  when  people  had  com- 
plaints to  make  about  promotions  there  was 
no  House  of  Commons  to  discuss  those  com- 
plaints, and  there  was  no  free  press  which 
could  take  up  their  gievances,  or  in  which 
some  correspondent,  signing  himself  **  Jus- 
titia,"  could  advocate  the  claims  of  an 
officer  who  might  happen  peihaps  to  bo  his 
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own  brother.  A  gallant  officer,  a  friend  of 
his,  a  man  of  high  military  rank  and  of 
still  higher  military  reputation,  had  sum- 
med up  in  these  terse  and  graphic  words 
the  opinion  of  British  officers  on  a  system 
of  promotion  by  selection  : — **  Every  officer 
of  the  army  is  ready  to  recognice  the  prin 
ciple  of  selection,  provided  he  is  himself 
the  person  selected.*'  He,  however,  de- 
fended the  present  system  upon  higher 
grounds  than  mere  personal  advantages, 
believing  that  it  tended  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  public  service  and  economy  in  the 
public  purse. 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT :  Sir,  the 
subject  which  the  House  is  colled  upon  to 
consider  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
complicated  that  can  be  submitted  to  it. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  that  we  should 
be  certain  that  we  are  using  clear  and 
definite  terms  and  describing  as  we  intend 
to  do  the  subject  we  are  discussing.  I 
agree,  as  an  abstract  proposition,  with  the 
opinion  advanced  by  the  gallant  Officer  who 
moved  the  Amendment,  that  seniority  by 
itself  is  a  bad  method  of  promotion  ;  but 
when  you  use  that  expression  it  seems  to 
imply  that  seniority  promotion  was  some- 
thing unknown  to  our  present  system. 
The  fact  is,  as  has  been  stated  in  debate, 
we  have  several  distinct  corps,  which  may 
be  snid  to  be  governed  upon  different  prin- 
ciples in  respect  to  promotion.  We  have 
the  Infantry  and  Cavalry  of  the  Line  and 
the  Household  Troops,  the  two  scientific 
corps,  and  the  Indian  army.  These  are  all 
seniority  corps,  with  this  distinction  be- 
tween them,  that  in  the  Queen's  service 
and  in  the  Indian  army  there  is  a  seniority 
system  accelerated  by  purchase,  and  in 
the  scientific  corps  in  the  Queen's  army  it 
is  seniority  pure.  The  man  who  stands 
first  for  a  death  vacancy  in  the  Line  gets 
it,  or,  if  he  does  not  take  it,  tho  man 
who  stands  first  for  purchase,  having  tho 
money,  gets  it,  and  so  on.  Having  said 
so  much,  I  must  add  that,  there  is  no 
subject  which  has  been  so  overlaid  on 
both  sides  with  argu.ments  that  are  not 
tenable,  and  by  statements  which  are  gix>8S 
exaggerations,  as  this  question  of  purchase. 
I  must  also  say  that  the  gallant  General 
(Sir  De  L.  Evans)  in  my  opinion,  made 
some  very  extravagant  assertions  respecting 
that  system.  The  gallant  Qentleman  op- 
posite  (Colonel  Herbert)  has  truly  said  that 
the  argument  of  the  gallant  Qeneral  leads 
to  this,  that  the  greater  loss  of  Cavalry 
horses  in  the  Crimea  was  attributable  to 
the   purchase   system,   while  tho  greater 
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vitality  of  the  Artillery  horses  was  tmeeable 
to  the  absence  of  that  system.   On  the  oth» 
hand,  the  supporters  of  the  present    sys- 
tem declare  that  the  whole  spirit  and  Talu 
of  the  army  depends  upon  what  ib  certUDlj 
an  artificial  system  after  all.     They  have 
passed  upon  it  the  most  extrava^nt  eo- 
com i urns,  amongst  other  things  attribnd^ 
to  it  the  victory  of  Waterloo.     AgBAn,  the 
gallant  General  argued  that  pardiasc  wai 
not  only  incompatible  with  edacation*  hot 
that  money  and  education  are   poaitirely 
antagonistic.     That  is  a  great  social  and 
moral  discovery,  in    the  truth   of    whicb, 
however,  I  do  not  believe,  but,  on  the  eoth 
trary,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  so  ordained 
by  Providence   that  you   may    truljr  say 
poverty  and  ignorance  go  together,  became 
education  costs   money,  and   is    therefore 
more  within  the  reach  of  those  who  have 
money.     There  is  nothing  more  errooeoas 
than  the  notion,  into  which  those  who  ad- 
vocate the  abolition  of  the  purchase  syst^n 
have  fallen,  thot  the  non-purchasing  ofiieer 
is  necessarily  a  hard-working,  meritorious 
man,  devoted  to  his  profession,  while  the 
man  who  purchases  is  therefore  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  man  not  devoted  to  his  pro- 
fession or  deserving  of  his  promotion.  That 
is  on  unfounded  assertion,  and  any  argu- 
ment based  on  it  is  therefore  fallacioos. 
There  is  another  argument  which  on  boUi 
sides  is  extremely  doubtful.     I  have  heard 
most  sanguine  expectations  held  out  by  tbe 
advocates  of  entire  abolition  of  purchase 
that  a  change  of  system  would  procure  for 
us  a  different  class  of  officers,  and  would 
bring  into  the  ranks  the  sterling  ambitiotif 
characters  of  the  middle  class  who  would 
give  immense  force  and  strengtli  to  the 
army.     It  is  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
if  you  abolished  purchase,  you  would  lose 
the  means  of  officering  your   army  with 
gentlemen,   and  I  am  one  of  those  old- 
fashioned  persons  who  believe  that  gentle- 
men officers  are  a  great  advantage.    la 
this  country,  which  is  not  a  military  nation, 
and  which  possesses  but  little  of  the  spirit 
of  military  subordination,  I  am  not  ready 
to  give  up  anything  which  tends  to  secure  to 
our  officers  a  ready  and  willing  obedieooe. 
But  I  believe  that  both  those  assumptions  sre 
incorrect.     If  purchase  were  abolished  to- 
morrow, I  do  not  think  you  would  find  the 
slightest  difference  perceptible  in  tbe  class 
of  men  who  would  come  forward  to  officer 
regiments.     It  is  said,  and  truly,  that  the 
army  is  an  ill-paid  profession  ;  but  it  carries 
with  it  honour,  and  station,  and  reputation. 
The  very  fact  of  its  being  an  ill-paid  pro* 
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lion  will  cause  its  officers  to  consist  in  a 
^reat  degree  of  men  who  have  something 
<^lse  beaides.     But  then,  if  you  think  the 
abolition  of  purchase  will  deprive  the  army 
of    that  class  of  gentlemen   and  all    the 
professional  and  middle  classes  comprised 
-within  that  term,  1  ask  why  should  the 
Arm  J  be  worse  off  than  the  navy,  where  no 
purchase  exists,  and  whose  officers  1  am  sure 
the  army  will  admit  will  compare  in  any  way 
with  military  officers  ?     Then  it  is  said  by 
some  that  the  Queen's  army  is  completely 
and  especially  aristocratic,  and  that  the  In- 
dian army,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  purely 
middle  class  army.  But  what  is  the  English 
army   but   a  middle   class    army  ?      The 
presence  of  a  few  sons  of  noblemen  does 
not  alter  the  character  of  the  great  bulk 
of  the  officers  who  are  drawn  from   the 
middle,  by  which  1  mean  the  professional, 
claaaes.     Having  premised  so  much  upon 
the  general  subject,  I  will  pass  to  another 
point.     I  was  a  Member  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset's  Commission.     The  Report  of 
the  Commission  was  drawn  up  with  great 
ability,  and  gave  a  true  and  impartial  ac- 
count of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  system  of  promotion  by  purchase. 
The  greatest  stickler,  either  for  or  against 
purchase,   would  admit  that  the  case  on 
either  hand  is  fairly  put.     When  I  came 
into  office,  among  the  various  topics  which 
presented  themselves  to  my  attention  was 
the  effect  which  the  purchase  system  had 
upon  the  army  aod  on  the  public  service. 
1  do  not  kpow  why   the  gallant  General 
says   I    inveighed  against   purchase,    but 
certaiuly  I  have  listened  to  and  adopted, 
and  am  ready  to  act  upon,  any  scheme  by 
which  1  can  see  a  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
abuses  and  scandals  that  overlay  the  prac- 
tice of  purchase.     1  find,  looking  at  pur- 
chase fairly,  and  admitting  that  it  quickens 
promotion,   that  to  a  great  degree  it  is 
valuable.      Some  one  has  said  that  pur- 
chase does  not  procure  physical  vigour  and 
is  incompatible   with  intellectual   vigour. 
1  do  not  admit  that.     It  is  true  that  as 
President  of  the  Commission  of  1854,  I 
found  that  purchase  alone  would  not  insure 
vigour  among  officers,   and   that  it  was 
neeessary  to  supplement  it  by  additional 
Dieasures  of  retirement ;   but  with  those 
supplemental  measures  it  is  quite  possible 
and  easy   to  keep   the  army   on   a  safe 
aod  healthy  footing  as  regards  age.     My 
gsUsnt  Friend  (Sir  De  L.  Evans)  quarrels 
with  me  for  what  I  did,  and  read  extracts 
from   my   letters,   and   if    1    was   at  all 
thankful  for  his  inaudiblo   tones,  it  was  I 


when  he  quoted  from  my  letters.  The  case 
is  this: — 1  found  when  1  entered  office 
that  an  old  controversy  existed  between 
the  War-office  and  the  Treasury  respecting 
the  cause  of  the  difficulty  in  filling  up  the 
cornetcies  in  cavalry  regiments.  The  mat- 
ter was  a  very  serious  one.  There  were 
more  than  sixtv  vacancies  for  cornets,  a 
number  equivalent  to  all  the  cornetcies  in 
seven  regiments,  which  could  not  be  filled 
up.  It  had  been  said  that  this  was  en- 
tirely owing  to  your  making  men  pay 
subscriptions  to  the  baud  and  to  the  de- 
ductions made  from  their  forage  allowance. 
I  asked  what  was  the  cost  of  the  outfit  of 
a  cavalry  officer.  Several  estimates  were 
given  me,  none  of  which  were  under 
£1,500,  and  some  reached  £2,000.  Now, 
will  a  charge  of  Is,  5d,  a  day  for  those  ob- 
jects drive  away  from  the  cavalry  men  who 
are  willing  to  pay  £2,000  to  begin  with, 
and  who  afterwards  pay  large  sums  for 
their  steps — as  high  as  £17,000, 1  believe, 
for  a  Lieutenant  Colonelcy  ?  It  was  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  such  a  small  amount 
would  deter  men  from  entering  this  branch 
of  the  service.  Then  I  had  to  find  some 
other  cause,  and  1  think  the  true  cause 
has  been  correctly  stated  by  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Limerick  (Colonel 
Dickson).  He  said  that  the  difficulty  waa 
not  occasioned  by  the  price  of  the  cavalry 
commissions,  the  cost  of  the  forage,  the 
subscriptions  to  the  band,  nor  even  the  ex- 
penses of  messing.  The  chief  expenses 
of  a  cavalry  regiment,  he  added,  lie  out- 
side the  barrack-yard — that  is  to  say,  in 
the  expensive  amusements  of  wealthy  men. 
Now,  of  all  the  recipes  you  can  supply  for 
repressing  these  none  are  so  inefficacioua 
as  attempts  by  authority  to  impose  sump- 
tuary laws.  Why,  the  very  fact  of  at- 
tempting it  would  drive  the  officers  into 
further  expenses.  There  is  another  way  of 
accomplishing  your  object.  What  is  it  that 
gives  a  tone  to  a  regiment  ?  There  is  a 
passage  in  Carl^le's  L^e  of  Stirling  which  I 
recollect  made  a  pri)found  impression  on  me. 
It  is  that  where,  talking  of  the  English 
public  schools,  he  says,  the  schoolmasters 
are  always  exclaiming,  "  See  how  we  ad- 
minister these  schools;  what  men  we  pro- 
duce; what  a  tone  there  is  !"  This  is  all 
nonsense,  says  Mr.  Carlyle;  it  is  not  the 
masters  but  the  boys  who  produce  this  tona 
—  who  produce  it,  moreover,  not  in  obedi* 
ence  to  the  masters,  but  half  the  time  in 
spite  of  them.  It  is  through  the  boys  that 
the  spirit  of  combination,  of  resistance, 
and  of  honour  which  prevails  in  our  publie 
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sebools  is  maiDtained.  and  Mr.  Carljle 
laaghs  to  scorn  the  claims  of  pedagogues 
to  be  considered  tlie  creators  of  this  Eng- 
fish  tone  and  feeling.  So  it  is  in  our  army. 
It  is  the  officers  themselves  who  gife  the 
tone  to  a  regiment.  The  best  plan  is  to 
try  and  introduce  fresh  elements  of  a  sound- 
er public  opinion  into  these  regiments— to 
bring  in  men  who  cannot  afford  to  lead  this 
kind  of  life — to  set  their  public  opinion 
against  that  of  the  wealthy  and  extrara- 
gant;  and  as  soon  as  there  are  enough  of 
those  who  have  not  the  means  of  indulging 
in  these  expenses  you  will  restore  a  healthy 
tone  to  these  regiments.  I  am  sorry  that 
the  gallant  Officer  objected  to  my  course  in 
this  particular,  when  he  ought,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  hare  approved  of  it  as  a  step  in 
his  own  direction.  I  had  to  deal  with  the 
price  of  the  commission.  He  says  I  aggrava- 
ted the  evil.  On  the  contrary,  I  diminished 
it  by  one- third,  and  two  more  moves  of  the 
same  nature  would  produce  a  total  abolition. 
He  says  the  plan  will  fail.  Now,  I  do  not 
like  to  prophesy,  but  I  think  I  shall  prove 
right  when  I  say  that  it  will  succeed,  I 
know  that  already  the  applications  to  the 
Horse  Guards  for  cornctciesliave  increased; 
and  I  myself  have  had  letters  from  friends 
who  have  sons  in  the  army,  and  who  say, 
•*  We  have  kept  our  sons  in  the  infantry 
because  we  could  not  afford  the  price  of  the 
cavalry  commissions;  but  we  had  now  much 
rather  that  they  wero  in  the  cavalry."  The 
feeling  is  that  the  reduction  in  the  price 
of  commissions  will  diminish  the  extrava- 
gance, which  two  things  together  have 
always  hitherto  made  an  inconvenient  hole 
in  the  parental  pocket.  The  Puke  of  So- 
merset's Commission  took  evidence  upon 
(hose  points  at  great  length  and  from  very 
Me  men.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  at- 
tempt to  decry  the  charocter  of  the  officers 
who  wero  examined  on  either  side.  They 
wero  all  excellent  men,  and  thero  was  a 
rariety  of  opinion.  Some  spoke  in  favour 
of  purchase  without  the  slightest  qualifi- 
cation whatever.  Somt,  again,  only  de- 
precated the  abuses  of  the  purchase  sys- 
tem, and  thought  that  efforts  ought  to  be 
made  to  check  them.  Well,  what  are  the 
abuses  which  mark  the  purchase  sys- 
tem ?  At  the  outset,  I  would  say  that 
nothing  is  more  true  than  that  both  in 
England  and  abroad  the  system  is  very 
much  misunderstood.  A  French  news- 
paper, giving  a  resumi  of  the  life  of  Lord 
Raglan,  said  that  such  was  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  profession  of  a  soldier  that,  though 
the  son  of  a  Duke,  he  scorned  to  enter  the 
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army  by  purchasing  a  colonelcy,  but  cmtna 
in  as  a  simple  ensign.     That  is  Tery  modi 
the  measure  of  the  foreign  view  of  the  par- 
chase  system.     In  England  I  know  it  is 
commonly  thought  that  when  a  rich  man 
goes  into  a  regiment  he  can   get  what 
rank  he  chooses  by  holding  np  hia  finger; 
be  is  certainly  obliged  to   follow  in  the 
natural  order  of  the   military  hienirelij, 
but  though  he  cannot  pass  over  ranks,  be 
can  pass  orer  men's  heads  as   he  likea. 
That  is  not  the  case,  and  in  the  lower  ranks 
it  may  happen  that  a  poor  man  maj  gun 
by  the  system.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
a  man  has  risen  from  the  ranks,  and  thai, 
as  somebody  expresses  it,  all  the  officii 
superior  to  him  in  his  grade  "  get  out  of 
his  way"  by  purchase.     He  finds  himself 
thus  at  the  top  of  his  rank;  the  first  time 
a  death  vacancy  occurs  he  is  there  ready 
for  it  to  fall  into  his  mouth;  and  after  haT* 
ing  served  for  a  certain  number  of  jears 
he  may  retire  with  a  small  fortune  gained  ia 
the  service  by  these  means.   No  doubt,  this 
purchase  system  is  indefensible  in  theory, 
but  in  practice  it  is  extremely  useful,  and  I 
think  yon  should  pause  for  a  proper  substi- 
tute before  adopting  any  sweeping  measure 
of  abolition.      Where  is  it  that  the  great 
scandals  of  purchase  arise  ?     Not  in  the 
lower  ranks  of   the  service.      The  great 
prices  are  given  in  the  superior  grades  by 
very  wealthy   men   who  want  a  position 
which  gives  them  power,  responsibility  and 
reputation.    It  is  this  which  leads  to  these 
high  prices  at  which  public  feeling  is  justly 
shocked.      Wo  hear,    too,   of   exchangea 
made  for  the  purpose  of  trafficking  in  this 
way,  and  sometimes  a  regiment  is  thus 
deprived  of  its  step.     A  striking  case  has 
been  mentioned  by  Lord  West,  and  is  to 
be  found   in   the  blue-book.      An  ofiieer 
in  a  certain  regiment  wished  to  sell,  bat 
his  juniors  were  poor;  he  had  no  prospect 
of  getting  a  high  price  for  his  step,  and 
ho  therefore  exchanged  with  a  lieutenant 
colonel  into  another  regiment,  where  there 
was  a  rich  roan  who  was  ready  to  pay  any 
price  for  promotion,  and  his  own  regiment 
therefore  lost  the  advantage  of  the  step. 
Such  cases  are  always  attributed  to  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  and  the  Horse  Guards, 
and  it  may  not  be  unnatural  to  sttppoie 
that  the  officer  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
wholo  system  has  it  in  his  power  to  stop 
such  an   abuse;   but   the  Duke  of  Gam- 
bridge  does  not  know,  and  cannot  know,  of 
such  an  intention.     How  is  he  to  trace  the 
motives  for  the  different  exchanges  which 
come  before  him  ?    A  few  months  after 
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tfaej  aro  effooted  he  may  find  out  that  lie 
hns  authoriccd  an  exchange  for  imfaii*  pur- 
poses, but  he  is  perfectly  powerless  to  apply 
a  remedy.  The  system  of  exchange  is 
moeh  complained  of,  and  sometimes  with 
justice;  but  in  all  professions,  and  especi- 
Ally  in  so  seTore  a  one  as  our  army,  it  is 
often  a  great  adrantage  to  enable  men  who 
have  senred  perfectly  well  in  other  parts  to 
aToid  serving  in  India,  or  in  climates  which 
tliey  are,  perhaps,  unable  to  endure.  I 
do  not  see  much  inconvenience  or  evil  in 
Mich  a  system.  The  Duke  of  Somerset's 
Commission  recommended  that,  in  order  to 
check  the  great  prices  which  aro  given  in 
the  upper  ranks  of  the  army,  purchase 
should  be  confined  to  the  rank  of  major  and 
the  grades  below  it.  The  importance  of  a 
Koutenant  colonelcy  was  so  great,  it  was 
argued,  that  succession  to  it  should  not  be 
allowed  by  seniority — that  is,  by  seniority 
either  with  or  without  purchase.  The  Conn- 
mission  objected  very  much  to  the  system 
•f  seniority.  So  do  I.  I  have  always  been 
oppo^  to  it.  I  was  responsible  for  the 
introduction  of  a  system  which  I  freely  ad- 
mit has  been  much  complained  of  in  the 
army,  but  which  I  am  sure  has  added  very 
much  to  its  efficiency,  by  which  officers  se- 
lected from  among  the  colonels,  are  made 
either  brigadiers  or  temporary  major  ge- 
nerals, and  ultimately  attain  the  rank  of 
major  general.  That,  therefore,  is  not  pro- 
motion by  seniority,  but  by  selection.  Of 
course,  these  changes  are  very  disagreeable 
to  a  body  like  the  army.  Of  course  men  who 
are  not  selected  feel  great  disappointment 
and  discontent.  But,  after"  all,  the  public 
service  is  the  first  thing  to  be  considered. 
You  may  regret  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
officers  ;  but  you  must  keep  in  view  some- 
tiling  higher  and  more  important  still — 
namely,  the  efficiency  of  the  army  of  which 
they  are  individual  members,  and  certainly 
the  army  has  very  much  benefited  by  tlie 
change.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  in  this 
respect  is  very  much  opposed  to  the  system 
of  selection,  as  casting  upon  the  person 
who  has  to  select  a  burden  which  in  this 
country  it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to 
bear.  He  says  that  the  duties  of  the  com- 
mander of  a  regiment  aro  of  the  most  im- 
portant kind.  But  if  you  contrast  the  seni- 
ority system  with  the  system  of  selection, 
you  find  the  former  open  to  tho  gravest  ob- 
jection; because  under  it,  with  your  eyes 
open,  seeing  the  incapacity  of  an  officer, 
you  are  forced  deliberately  to  put  him  into 
an  office  of  responsibility  and  trust.  As  to 
the  eflFset  of  this  system  what  is  said  bj 


General  Simpson?  He  is  a  most  excel- 
lent officer,  has  had  great  experience  in  in- 
specting troops,  and  has  been  in  command 
of  a  district;  in  replj  to  Sir  H.  Jones  he 
stated  that  he  had  known  several  officers 
who  were  not  equal  to  the  command  of  tho 
regiments  which  they  held.  He  was  unable 
to  say  what  proportion  had  obtained  their 
commissions  by  purchase,  but  the  effect 
was  the  same  where  the  promotions  had 
been  by  seniority.  lie  was  asked  if  this 
could  not  be  remedied  by  a  system  of  selec- 
tion, and  he  replied  that  it  could,  but 
to  pass  over  a  man  would  be  a  very 
serious  and  difficult  matter.  Some  gal- 
lant Members  appear  to  think  it  would 
be  very  easy  for  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  to  exercise  a  veto  in  any  case 
where  the  officer  succeeded  by  seniority  is 
deemed  unfit  for  the  post.  [Mr.  Klliob  : 
Hear,  hear!]  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
cheers  ;  there  are  two  ways  in  which  this 
veto  may  be  exercised,  and  I  shall  be  glad 
to  learn  which  method  he  considers  least 
invidious.  Either  you  must  tell  a  man, 
"  You  are  a  good  officer,  I  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  yon,  but  there  is  another  stilt 
more  able  and  with  higher  professional 
qualifications  whom  I  must  prefer  ;"  or 
you  must  say,  *'  You  are  utterly  unfit  and 
incompetent  for  the  situation,  and  I  there- 
fore  must  appoint  another  man  over  your 
head."  [Mr.  Elligb  :  Not  so  invidious  as 
to  allow  juniors  to  purchase  over  old 
officers.]  At  all  events  it  is  so  invidious 
that  General  Simpson  said  that  in  the 
course  of  his  life  he  knew  only  two  in- 
stances in  which  it  was  done.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief expressed  his  willingness, 
if  supported  by  public  opinion,  to  exercise 
tho  power  which  he  possessed,  but  he  found 
the  thing  was  in  itself  so  invidious  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  do  so.  General 
Scarlett  gave  his  opinion  that  selection  in 
the  upper  ranks  would  operate  as  a  check 
on  those  enormous  sums  which  are  given 
for  commissions  over  and  above  the  regula« 
tion  price.  You  come  then  to  this  point, 
you  have  officers  in  command  of  regiments 
who  having  arrived  at  them  by  seniority 
are  not  equal  to  tlie  commands  they  hold  ; 
you  have  the  opinion  of  General  Scarlett 
that  selection  in  the  higher  ranks  would 
remedy  that  evil  ;  but  you  have  also  the 
practice  and  evidence  of  tlie  authorities  to 
show  that  it  is  impossible,  as  being  too  in* 
vidious,  to  pass  over  a  man  because  he  is 
incompetent  when  there  are  no  fixed  prin« 
ciples  on  which  selection  is  to  be  made. 
We,  who  signed  this  Report  in  1854,  eon* 
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eeiyed  that  if  a  stop  Vrere  put  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  by 
which  an  indefeasible  right  is  acquired  to 
the  auccesaive  steps  of  major  general  and 
lieutenant  general,  with  the  command  of  a 
regiment,  and  all  the  perquisites  and 
emoluments  attaching  to  that  important 
position,  the  same  inducement  would  no 
longer  exist  to  give  extravagant  prices  in 
the  junior  ranks  of  tho  service.  There 
hare  been  very  important  changes  in  the 
system  of  promotion  during  the  last  six 
years  ;  formerly  every  officer  rose  to  be  a 
captain,  and  then  obtained  a  brevet,  be- 
coming, in  course  of  time,  lieutenant  co- 
lonel, major  geneml  and  so  on ;  he  might 
never  have  served  a  day  in  command  of  a 
regiment,  or  acquired  any  experience  of 
that  character,  but  he  was  eligible  for  com- 
mand, and  could  retire  on  half-pay.  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  any  worse  system 
than  this ;  not  only  was  he  promoted, 
though  he  had  no  service,  but  he  had 
better  chances  than  a  man  with  service, 
because  he  did  not  go  to  unhealthy 
climates.  This  mode  of  promotion  has 
been  swept  away,  and  in  its  stead  has 
been  substituted  that  of  promotion  for 
senrice.  At  the  present  moment  the  rule 
is  that  no  man  can  rise  above  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  colonel  unless  he  has  held 
a  regimental  command  for  a  certain  period, 
or  served  for  a  certain  time  upon  the  Staff, 
The  Staff  will  be  very  soon  closed  to  every- 
body who  has  not  passed  through  the  Staff 
College.  The  mass  of  regimental  officers 
of  course  will  not  go  there  —  in  fact,  it 
would  be  very  inconvenient  if  they  were 
to  do  so— and  you  will  consequently  have 
a  number  of  excellent  officers  whose  only 
chance  of  rising  to  the  higher  grades  of 
their  profession  will  be  by  having  five 
years'  service  in  command  of  a  regiment. 
How  are  they  to  obtain  this  qualification  ? 
I  will  suppose  the  case  of  officers  who  have 
not  the  money  sufficient  to  purchase  their 
promotion.  I  hear  it  said  by  the  gallant 
Colonel  (Colonel  Herbert)  that  they  may 
acquire  the  necessary  qualification  by  their 
senior  going  on  retired  full  pay  or  by 
death  vacancies.  But  again  I  ask,  with 
the  long  list  which  precedes  his  own  name, 
and  the  few  opportunities  which  can  thus 
occur,  how  is  it  possible  for  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  to  be  obtained  by  poor 
but  deserving  officers?  As  a  broad  and 
general  rule  I  believe  it  will  be  yery 
difficult  for  a  man  who  cannot  purchase 
his  lieutenant  colonelcy  to  rise  to  the 
higher  ranks ;    and,    when  the  practice 
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becomes  established,  the  injnstice  will  bs 
felt  to  be  intolerable,  and  will  lower  tbs 
army  as  a  profession  in  the  ejes  of  ths 
British  people.     It  is  therefore  neoesear; 
to  devise  some  means  by  which  the  rule 
may  be  broken  through  in  favour  of  those 
who  have  not  money,  and  who  maj  not 
succeed  in   getting  the  death    vacaniHes. 
The   view   of  the   Commission    was   that 
the  cessation  of  purchase  of  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel  would  open  an  avenas 
to  those  who  could  only  rely  on  meritorioiif 
services  for  their  claims  to  improre  posi- 
tion, and  would  also  diminish  what  I  be- 
lieve is  the  unanimous  disposition  of  the 
lower  ranks — to  give  illegitimate   prices. 
You  found  it  impossible  by  the  "  declart- 
tion  upon  honour'*  to  check  this  tendencj; 
the  only  way,  therefore,  to  do  so,  will  be 
by  diminishing  this  temptation.     I  ooroe 
now  to  some  other  points  which  have  been 
raised   in   tho   discussion.      It  ia  aaid  xa 
answer  to  the  proposals  of  the  Commiaaion 
that  the  danger  of  selection  will   be  reiy 
great,   on   account  of  the    likelihood  ii 
favouritism  and  political  pressure.     Hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  say  that  tinder  a 
despotic  government  you  may  select  the 
best  officers  for  particular  services,  but  that 
in  a  free  country  it  is  impossible  to  do  so. 
I  believe  that  is  a  libel  on  free  institattoni. 
Those  selections  are  even  now  made  is 
other  professions,  and  in  the  armj  they 
would    be   made   under  the  influence  oi 
public  opinion  brought  to  bear  on  theoi 
by  this  House.     I  believe  the  statement 
of  the  impossibility  of  selections  under  free 
institutions,  when  examined,  really  means 
this — that  by  the  criticism  to  which  the 
selections  are  liable  you  give  the  selector  a 
very  uneasy  life.     That  is  quite  true  ;  bat 
in  proportion  as  it  is  true,  it  is  a  guarantee 
against   favouritism    and    jobbing.      The 
apprehension  of  public  criticism  of  a  job 
prevents    a  job   being   done ;   the   whole 
system  of  publicity  rests  on  that  crttieisoi. 
Look  at  the  Admiralty;  for  many  yean 
the  Admiralty  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
political    promotions ;    it    was    notorious. 
Public  opinion   has   revolted   against   it, 
and   the   House    of    Commons  took    the 
chief  part  in  putting  it  down.    Now,  bo 
Minister  to  influence  a  division,   or  for 
any  political  motive,  would  dare  to  give 
a  ship  to  an  officer  incapable  of  command- 
ing her.     Such  is  the  susceptibility  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  this  subject  that  I 
recollect  a  strong  and  I  think  unreasonable 
attack  was  mado  within  a  very  recent  period 
on  a  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite,  beoanse  he 
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wished  to  get  a  naval  officer  into  the  House 
lo  nsaist  bim  with  his  professional  expe- 
rience in  conducting  the  public  husiness. 
I    think  it  was  a  rerj  proper  course  for 
liini  to  take,  and  I  only  mention  the  case 
to  show  how  jealous  tho  Ilouse  is  of  all 
soch  influence.     But  it  is  said  the  person 
making  the  selection  of  officers  in  the  army 
ftliould  not  be  the  Commander-in-Chief  only, 
it  should  be  somebody  else.     How  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  can  make  the  selection 
I  do  not  know.     He  would  have  no  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  merits  of  any  of 
the  officers.     He  must  go  to  some  military 
man  to  make  any  selection  for  military 
reasons.     It  is  argued  that  the  selection 
by   the  Commander-in-Chief  is   not   only 
liable  to  be  influenced,  but  that  it  cannot 
be  made  with  proper  regard  to  efficiency. 
I  doubt  that  very  much.     Sir  G.  Brown 
■aid,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commis- 
sion, that  he  was  quite  suro  that  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief has  tho  means  of  knowing 
the  character,  capacity,  and  intelligence  of 
every  officer  in  the  army,  if  he  goes  to  the 
proper  quarter  to  ascertain  them — the  Ad- 
jatant-General's  office,  and  that  he  himself, 
when  in  that  department,  had  been  repeat- 
edly sent  for  by  Lord  Raglan  to  discuss  the 
fitness  and  ability  of  officers  required  for 
a  particular  ser? ice.     Sir  G.  Simpson  and 
Lord  Panmure  both  state  that  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief has  full  means  of  know- 
ing the  character  of  every  officer.     It  is 
said  that  this  power  of  selection  may  be 
exercised  during  a  war,  but  not  in  time 
of  peace,  and  that  in  peace  promotion  by 
selection  would  degenerate  into  a  system  of 
promotion  by  seniority.     But  what  is  the 
present  system  but  a  system  of  seniority 
accelerated  by  purchase  ?     Then  it  is  snid 
there  is  a  difficulty  of  selecting  in  the  case 
of  officers  serving  abroad.     The  Duke  of 
Cambridge  says  he  can  select  officers  at 
home,  but  not  so  well  abroad.      I  admit 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  doing  so.     Though 
in  India,  or  wherever  large  bodies  of  troops 
are  collected,  the  means  exist  of  compar- 
ing officers  together,  yet  where  the  force 
is  less  there  are  less  means  of  comparison. 
I  have  gone  through  the  objections  raised 
to  the  question  of  selection  for  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  colonel.     I  have  in  this  blue- 
book  evidence  on  evidence,  from  men  whose 
opinion  is  entitled  to  great  weight,  that 
the  command  of  a  regiment  should  not  be 
held  for  a  very  long  period  by  one  officer. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  C.  Yorke  and 
Lord  Panmure.    The  distinction  drawn  by 
the  Oommitfeion  of  which  I  was  a  mem« 


her  is,  that  it  is  in  the  upper  ranks  of  the 
army  the  sale  of  commissions  gives  rise  to 
scandal  and  injustice,  but  that  in  the  lower 
ranks  it  gives  that  acceleration  to  promo- 
tion necessary  to  keep  the  army  in  proper 
physical  youth  and  vigour  witnout  being 
attended  by  the  evils  it  causes  in  the  upper 
grades.  When  I  signed  the  Report  of  the 
Commission,  I  did  so  with  the  conviction 
that  on  a  very  difficult  question  this  was 
the  best  course  to  take.  I  view  with  ap- 
prehension and  alarm  any  proposal  for  the 
entire  abolition  of  purchase;  I  do  not  see 
what  is  to  replace  it.  I  have  looked  care- 
fully at  the  plan  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan; 
but  I  think  his  proposals  would  weigh 
hard  on  tho  officers  of  the  army,  and 
throw  a  very  heavy  burden  on  tho  Govern- 
ment. His  plan,  on  paper,  shows  a  great 
saving,  but,  practically,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  prove  so.  The  principle  we  follow 
is  not  open  to  many  of  the  objections  urged 
against  the  system  of  purchase,  while  it 
removes  it  from  the  ranks,  in  which  the 
greatest  evils  and  scandals  arise  from  it. 
I  signed  the  report,  believing  it  laid  down 
the  best  course  to  pursue,  and  I  have  seen 
nothing  since  to  shake  my  opinion.  Hold- 
ing, as  I  do,  that  purchaso  in  some  shape, 
to  some  extent,  in  some  ranks,  is  necessary, 
I  believe  it  better  to  preserve  that  system 
and  make  it  more  useful  by  making  it 
less  open  to  objection.  Without  pledging 
myself  to  details,  because  many  points 
will  require  very  careful  consideration,  I 
may  state  that  the  principle  laid  down  by 
the  Commission  is  the  principle  the  Govern- 
ment acknowledges  in  dealing  with  this 
question.  It  will  be  my  duty  to  prepare  a 
scheme  founded  on  that  principle  with  the 
greatest  care,  thought,  and  caution,  and 
lay  it  before  the  military  authorities  foe 
consideration.  On  one  side  it  may  be  said 
by  the  hon.  and  gallant  General  (Sir  De 
Lacy  Evans),  this  is  a  miserable  course  of 
proceeding,  and  a  very  small  measure  of 
improvement;  that  it  does  not  meet  all  his 
conceptions,  and,  therefore,  he  will  have 
none  of  it.  On  the  other,  my  right  hon. 
Friend  behind  me  {lAr.  EUice)  will  say  the 
change  is  too  hasty,  too  sweeping,  and  too 
rash.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  live  be- 
tween  two  flres;  and,  between  two  ex- 
tremes, I  am  not  sure  but  we  are  nearer 
the  truth.  As  far  as  I  see  my  way,  I  am 
prepared  to  act.  It  must  depend,  of 
course,  on  the  Government  how  the  mea- 
sure can  best  be  shaped.  There  are  groat 
difficulties  to  encounter,  strong  prejudices 
to  be  met;  but  beyond  the  point  to  which 
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I  see  my  way  I  will  not  move  an  inch. 
Thia  gi'eat  machine*  the  English  army,  is 
not  a  thing  to  play  with.  The  value  and 
reputation  of  an  army  does  not  depend 
merely  on  its  numerical  force,  but  on  the 
spirit  by  which  it  is  animated,  and  we  must 
Bot  deal  lightly  with  anything  that  con* 
eerns  it.  I  have,  for  a  civilian,  had  much 
experience  of  military  matters;  and  every 
day  I  am  disposed  to  think  more  highly 
of  the  English  Army,  its  working,  and 
administration.  I  have  told  you  tl>e  priti- 
etple  on  which  the  Government  are  pre- 
pared to  act.  I  will  lay  before  the  military 
authorities  a  scheme  based  on  that  prin- 
ciple, and  which  will  carry  our  views 
honestly  into  effect.  I  trust  the  House 
and  the  country  will  support  us  in  bringing 
this  scheme  to  a  successful  issue.  I  lis- 
tened with  the  greatest  attention  to  the 
efvidence  which  was  given  before  the  Com- 
mission by  Lord  Clyde,  General  Spencer, 
Lord  West,  and  other  officers  who  wero  in 
favour  of  the  total  abolition  of  the  system 
of  purchase.  They  saw  all  the  abuses  and 
scandals  by  which  the  working  of  the  system 
was  attended;  but  they  did  not  appear  to 
have  thought  of  tho  substitute  for  it  which 
was  to  be  provided,  or  how  a  remedy  was  to 
be  applied  to  the  evils  of  which  they  com- 
plained. The  simple  remedy  of  plunging 
our  hands  into  the  public  purse  will  not  do. 
Then  what  course,  let  me  ask,  is  open  to 
lis  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  think  that  pur- 
chase ought  to  be  limited  to  the  ranks  of 
the  service  below  that  of  lieutenant  colonel, 
in  which  position  I  think  due  care  ought 
to  be  taken  that  an  incompetent  man,  to 
whose  charge  the  lives  of  1 ,000  men  are 
committed,  should  not  be  placed.  While, 
kowever,  I  deem  it  right  to  act  npon  the 
principle  which  I  have  just  laid  down,  I 
will  not  be  driven  to  go  one  inch  beyond 
the  point  to  which  I  distinctly  see  my  way. 
Our  army  is  a  machine  too  delicate  to  be 
lightly  handled,  and  while  I  shall  seize  the 
earliest  opportunity  consistent  with  due 
deliberation  to  submit  to  tho  Government 
the  scheme  to  which  I  have  referred,  I  feel 
bound  to  dissent  from  the  Resolntion  of 
the  hen.  and  gallant  Member  for  Westmin- 
ster, as  well  as  from  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Berks. 

Mr.  ELLICE  (Coventry)  said,  his  right 
hon.  Friend  who  had  just  spoken  was  quite 
justified  in  regarding  the  question  under 
discussion  os  being  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  important  which  could  be  submitted  to 
the  notice  of  Parliament.    He  mostt  how- 
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ever,  confess  that  he  did  net  think 
mode  in  which  his  right  hon.  Friend 
announced  it  to  be  his  intention  to 
with  the  subject  was  calculated  to  dJiainiA 
the  difficulties  by  which  it  was  beset.    7« 
the  system  of  purchase  taken   in  the  mb- 
stract  he  was  perfectly  aware  strong  oljee- 
tions  existed.     He  was,  moreever,  re^dj 
to  admit  that  if  any  scheme  could  he  d^ 
vised  by  which  those  objections  coiiUi  be 
put  an  end  to,  without  impairing  the  «&- 
ciency  of  the  army,  he  should  be  prepared 
to  give  such  a  proposal  his  cordial  support. 
He  was  at  tho  same  time,  however,  an- 
willing  to   take  a  course  by  which   th^ 
abuses  which  at  present  existed  would,  m- 
stead  of  being  removed,  be  to  a  great  ex- 
tent aggravated,  and  he  should,  therefore, 
odvise  hon.  Members  to  bo  careful  how  th^ 
gave  their  assent  to  the  proposition  which 
his  right  hon.  Friend  had  shadowed  e«t« 
It  was  quite  true  that  that  proposal  had 
emanated  from  tho  majority  of  a  Oommis- 
sion  of  which  his  right  hon.  Friend  was  a 
Member;  but  then  it  should  he  home  ia 
mind  that  there  was  also  a  minority  which 
had  objected  to  the  recommendations  which 
the  Commission  had  made.     Li  that  mino- 
rity were  two  general  officers  of  great  ex- 
perience, who  were  of  opinion  that  those 
recommendations   would,   if    carried   into 
effect,  tend  to  increase  the  evils  with  re- 
spect to  the  system  of  purchase  of  which 
complaint  was  made.     One  of  those  officers 
had,  he  might  add,  arrived  at  the  higher 
rank  in  the  army  without  ever  having  pur- 
chased a  step,  and  had  seen  officers  who 
possessed  larger  means  frequently  placed 
over  his  head.     Now,  the  scheme  which 
had  obtained  the  approval  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  was  accompanied  by  so  many  diffi- 
culties that  he  was  unwilling  to  prononnee 
any  very  decided  opinion  upon  it  until  the 
measure  in  which  it  was  embodied    had 
been  laid  before  the  House.     He   must, 
however,  observe  that  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  deemed  the  scheme  so  good  a 
one  as  he  seemed  to  think,  it  was  some- 
what strange  he  should  not  have  placed  it 
on  tho  table  in  a  tangible  shape  some  time 
within  the  last  two  years.     It  would  seem, 
indeed,  as  if  the  proposal  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  had  been  bix)0ght  forward  simply 
to  meet  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  gnlliuit 
Member  for  Westminster,  but  he  could  not 
help  thinking  it  would  have  been  laid  before 
the   House  with  a  better  groce  if  it  had 
been  introduced  when  the  Army  Estimates 
were   being  moved,  in  conjunction    with 
those  great  improvements  which  he  vas 
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prepared  U>  admit  his  right  hoo.  Friend 
lUid    during  bis  niiliUry  adminiatration  ef- 
fected.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman  founded 
bis  proposal  on  the  grievons  abuse  which 
waa  ftaid  to  exist  with  respect  to  the  system 
of  exchange,  and  also  with  respect  to  the 
uiemna  bj  which  officers  arrived  at  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  oolonel.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemam  in  doing  so,  however,  appeared  to 
forget    that  the  abuse  on  which  he  relied 
was  one  which  had  reference  to  other  times, 
for  he  (Mr.  Ellice)  must  do  his  Royal  High- 
neBB  the  Commander-in-Chief  the  justice  to 
B9LJ  that  since  he  had  become  Commander- 
in-Chief  it  had  ceased  to  exist.     Those 
inBtances  in  which  officers  of  large  fortune 
had    exchanged  with  poorer  officers  from 
one  regiment  to  another,  even  when  they 
did  exist,  could  have  been  very  easily  dealt 
with,  if  the  authorities  were  so  disposed. 
They    were  perfectly  well  known  at   the 
Horse    Guards,  which,   in  fact,   had   en- 
oouraged    them,   so   that  the  authorities 
were  to   blame  for  the  abuse  which  had 
taken  place.     Thepractice,  moreover,  had 
not  been  one  of  common  occurrence,  and 
yet  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  disposed 
to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  great  evils  of  the 
existing  system  I     Now,  he  should  like  to 
know  what  effect  the  proposal  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  was  calculated  to  exercise  on 
the  lower  ranks  of  officers  in  the  army? 
Was   it   probable   that    many   gentlemen 
would  be  desirous  of  entering  the  service 
by  means  of   purchase   when   they   were 
aware  that,  having  arrived  at  the  rank  of 
major,  they  might  be  able  to  proceed  no 
further,  and  might  have  a  favourite  of  the 
Qorse  Guards  placed  over  their  heads?     A 
great  deal  had  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion been  said  about  foreign  armies,  but  the 
question  which  the  House  had  to  consider 
related  to  the  English  army,  which  could 
only  exist  in  a  country  like  our  own.     We 
had  no  conscnption,  no  enforced  military 
service.     Our  officers  were  independent, 
and  not  the  slaves  of  absolute  power.  They 
were  under  the  protection  of  that  House. 
They  were,  as  bis  right  hon.  Friend  had 
truly  said,  derived  for  the  most  part  from 
tlie  middle  classes.     Well,  then,  how  did 
the  matter  stand?     A  clergyman,  a  lawyer, 
or  a  manufacturer   placed  his-  son  in  the 
military  service  of  tlie  country.     He  hap- 
pened, perhaps,    to  have   some   £3,000 
or  £4>0()0  to  give  him  with  a  view  of  pro- 
moting his  interest  in  life.     He  knew  that 
as  things   at    present  stood   so  long  as 
the  young  man  conducted  himself  well  no* 
body  coiUd  be  raised  over  his  head  by 


means  of  patronage  or  jobbery.  Thus  far 
the  system  worked  well,  and  one  security 
for  the  independence  of  the  army  was  af- 
forded. But  there  was  also  another  point 
worthy  of  consideration.  At  present  it  ap« 
peared  to  him  that  whether  a  man  was  pro* 
moted  by  seniority  or  by  purchase,  it  came 
to  the  i^ame  thing.  One  abuse — the  great 
abuse  of  the  system  of  purchase — had  beea 
done  away  with  ;  no  man  could  now  enter 
the  army  without  satisfying  the  country  of 
his  efficiency  by  passing  an  examination. 
There  were  now,  owing  to  an  agitation  of 
the  question  for  thirty  years,  and  through 
the  willing  assistance  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  for  War,  two  exami- 
nations  which  a  man  must  pass  for  the  army 
as  there  were  for  the  navy.  Formerly  there 
was  no  examination  at  all.  A  man  could 
purchase  his  steps  and  arrive  at  the  com- 
mand of  a  battalion,  and  no  man  knew 
whether  he  was  able  to  take  the  command 
of  1,000  men  or  not.  But  it  was  hard  to 
say  what  influence  the  proposed  change,  if 
adopted,  would  produce  in  the  indepen- 
dence of  our  officers,  whose  promotion 
might  be  interfered  with  by  an  undue  ex- 
ercise of  patronage.  There  were  also  con- 
siderations of  another  kind.  It  must  be  re- 
collected that  ours  was  an  army  which  was 
scattered  throughout  India,  Canada,  the 
West  Indies,  the  Mediterranean — in  short, 
over  all  parts  of  the  globe,  in  small  detach- 
ments, and  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  officers  by  which  it  was 
commanded  should  maintain  unimpaired 
their  esprU  de  corps.  That  feeling  would 
not  admit,  however,  that  It  should  be  in  the 
power  of  the  authorities  to  select  some  gen- 
tleman, a  relation  perhaps  of  some  Member 
of  that  or  the  other  House,  and  put  him 
over  men  who  had  been  quartered  in  a  pes- 
tiferous climate,  where  their  services  were 
forgotten — merely  because  it  was  thought 
he  had  done  better  service  at  St.  James's 
than  in  foreign  fields?  His  right  hon. 
Friend  was  not  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  which  he  (Mr.  Ellice)  had  the  ho- 
nour to  serve.  Both  Earl  Grey  and  he  had 
tried  very  much  to  improve  the  acientifio 
corps  of  the  army.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Harwich  (Captain,  Jcrvis)  had 
stated  their  case  with  great  truth.  Nothing 
could  be  worse  than  the  state  of  the  scien- 
tific corps.  Six  or  seven  years  ago  it  was 
very  difficult  to  find  a  captain  who  had  not 
arrived  at  the  age  of  60.  During  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  campaign  in  the  Peninsula 
they  sent  out  to  him  various  superior  offi- 
cers of  the  Artillery,  and  along  with  them* 
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Captain  DibksoD.  He  found  them  all  unfit 
for  the  position  intended  for  them,  and  he 
took  Captain  Dickson,  who  heing  a  general 
in  the  Portugneee  Bervioe,  and  the  two 
armies  acting  together,  became  a  general 
in  the  united  army,  and  commanded  12,000 
men  during  the  campaign.  Such  was  the 
state  at  that  time  of  the  Artillery  and  En- 
gineers, In  the  Commission,  Earl  Grey 
and  he  proposed  that  some  measures  should 
be  taken  at  least  to  accelerate  promotion, 
if  for  no  othec  reason  tlian  this — that  our 
troops  served  sometimes  with  other  troops 
in  the  field,  and  a  young  foreign  officer  of 
30  or  35  having  been  adYanced  for  some 
particular  service,  was  found  commanding 
some  of  60  or  70  years  of  age.  They  pro- 
posed  to  the  two  distinguished  officers  who 
served  on  that  Commission,  Sir  John  Rur- 
goyne  and  Sir  Hew  Ross,  that  in  the  Ar- 
tillery and  Engineers,  in  order  that  some- 
thing might  be  done,  they  should  adopt  the 
course  taken,  he  believed,  in  the  French 
army,  and  have  one-third  promotion  by 
merit  and  two-thirds  by  seniority.  Those 
two  officers  said  they  knew  what  were  the 
feelings  of  these  corps.  The  officers  lived 
together  as  brothers.  There  was  no  mode 
of  distinguishing  during  peace  who  were 
the  superior  officers,  and  they  asked  how 
they  could  select  one  man  and  place  him 
above  his  seniors  ?  If  that  system  were 
attempted  it  must  fail.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  S.  Herbert)  had  quoted 
such  parts  of  the  evidence  of  General 
Brown  and  General  Torke  as  appeared  to 
be  in  favour  of  his  proposition;  but,  so  far 
as  he  (Mr.  Ellice)  knew  their  opinions,  he 
must  say  there  were  no  two  officers  in  the 
British  army  more  averse  to  this  scheme. 
The  proposition  was  that  purchase  should 
stop  at  the  majority,  and  that  officers 
should  be  selected  for  lieutenant  colonels. 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  on  being  asked  his  opinion  on  the 
subject,  said  be  hoped  that  if  that  plan 
were  carried  out  they  would  find  some  other 
person  to  undertake  that  selection.  In  this 
country  during  peace  it  was  impossible.  It 
might  not  be  impossible  in  time  of  war,  but 
it  would  be  unjust :  for,  suppose  a  regi- 
ment serving  in  Jamaica,  the  officers  sacri- 
ficing their  lives  in  that  pestilential  coun- 
try, was  some  young  man  for  distinguishing 
himself  in  the  Crimea  to  be  placed  over  the 
heads  of  men  of  long  and  laborious  service? 
The  men  who  suffered  most  aud  deserved 
most  from  the  country  were  those  who 
served  and  suffered  in  those  remote  and 
isolated  stations.     Well,  but  was   there 
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no  remedy  for  the  evils  of  whk»h  his  ngU 
hon.  Friend  complained,  and  preTentbig  ie- 
competent  officers  arriving  at  the  hemd  d 
regiments  ?     They  had  some  discassioD  « 
that  subject  in  the  Commiasion,  ftad  k 
asked  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  whether  b 
thought  it  would  be  his   duty,  supposo^ 
he  knew  a  man  incompetent  to  oomiaa]^ 
to  appoint  him  even  by  purchase  in  hiaon 
regiment  ?    His  Royal  Highness  said,  cer- 
tainly not ;  but  still  it  would  be  a  rery  di^ 
fioult  and  invidious  duty  to  place  on  hio. 
This,  however,  was  very  unlikely  to  oeeer, 
since  examinations  were  instituted  in  tht 
army  by  which  the  competence  of  offiesi 
was,  to  a  certain  extent,  secured.      Tb«% 
was  another  remedy  suggested  bj  his  rigk 
hon.  Friend,  in  which  he  entirely  concurred. 
He  thought  there  was  nothing   so  bad  si 
placing  officers  in  command  of  raiments, 
and  keeping  them  there  till  they  became 
general  officers.     First  of  all  they  beeasM 
too  old  for  their  duty,  and  then  it  stopped 
all  kinds  of  promotion  in  the  service.  Unl^i 
they  intended  to  alter  the  system  of  pia>- 
chase  altogether — and  he  would  give  his  will- 
ing consideration  to  any  scheme  the  Govern- 
ment might  propose  with  that  view — b» 
belief  was  the  only  improvement  they  could 
now  safely  introduce  was  to  use  their  to- 
thority  directly  to  see  that  no  incompeteBt 
officer  was  appointed  to  command  a  regi- 
ment ;  that  officers  shall  only  remain  six 
years  in   command,  ^nd  that   the    pnbHe 
should  be  prepared  to  provide  liberally  for 
them.     They  had  no  right  to  tell  a  nuts 
who  had  embarked  his  money  as  wellss 
his  existence   in  their  service,  that  they 
would  deprive  him  of  that  reward  be  hsd 
looked  forward  to  until  he  becaoie  major 
general.     Ho  did  not  think  the  differenee 
between  his  retiring  allowances  on  full  psj 
when  he  became  a  major  general  would  be 
a  very  serious  addition  to  the  expense  of 
the  army.     And  he  believed  the  best  step 
between  the  existing  system  and  that  new 
system,  which  some  more  able  man  tbao 
himself  must  suggest  for  the  abolition  of 
purchase  altogether,  would  be  what  he  had 
just  indicated.   The  hon.  and  gallant  oflicer 
(Sir  De  Lacy  Evans)  had  stated  (hat  he 
had  produced   certain   papers  before  the 
Committee  with  respect  to  the  relative  cob> 
dition  of  the  navy  and  army.     To  show 
how  serious  a  question  this  was,  tbejr  had 
150  retired  officera  who  had  from  £1,000 
to  £3,000  a  year  from  the  public.    Those 
pensions  for  their  past  services  in  command 
of  regiments  were  partly  a  remuneration 
for  the  money  they  had  invested  in  the 
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rrioe.    An  admiral  in  the  navy  had  from 
J&400  to  £600  a  jear  and  no  more,  yet  no 
m  An  could  say  that  a  general's  service  was 
mther  more  difficult  or  arduous  than  that 
o£  an  admiral  in  the  nayy.     Then  there 
"iiraB    our  Indian  army.     Was  that  to  he 
placed  on  the  same  footing  ?   Their  Indian 
oflBcers  were  in  a  state  of  great  uncertainty ; 
4licj   knew  not  who  were  their  masters, 
And  what  was  to  he  their  destiny.     It  was 
£oU  time  that  question  was  settled.   Before 
thej  attempted  to  patch  up  the  affairs  of 
tbeir  own  army  and  entertained  novelties 
in   tbeir^  system  of  promotion,  for  God's 
sake  let  them  have,  at  all  events,  before 
^em  some  scheme  as  to  how  they  were  to 
deal  with  the  Indian  Army.     That  army, 
he  supposed,  would  he  added  to  that  of  the 
Queen.     In  the  Indian  Army  the  system 
of  promotion  was  very  different ;  the  scale 
of  pay,  allowances,  and  pensions  was  very 
different ;  .hut  these  things  were  all  in  the 
Mr.     They  unsettled  things  very  fast,  and 
aettled  them  very  slowly.    Let  them,  then, 
have  some  general  scheme,  not  of  mere 
patchwork,   out  by  which   they  seriously 
intended  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  whole 
army,  and  then  the  House  would  decide  on 
the  entire  question.      Having  said   thus 
much,  he  might  add,  that  he  knew  of  no 
Administration  that  had  done  so  much  for 
the  British  Army  as  that  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend.    Go  where  they  might,  look  to 
what  branch  or  department  of  the  army 
they  pleased,  they  would  find  that  his  head 
and  hand  had  been  at  work  in  the  right 
direction.     This  made  him  regret  all  the 
more  that  he  felt  himself  now  compelled  to 
differ  from  his  right  hon.  Friend  on  this 
occasion ;  but  he  must  beg  and  entreat  him 
to  consider  that  each  British  regiment  of 
Infantry  was  the  host  pawn^  to  be  found  on 
the  military  chess-boara  of  the  world.     It 
always  stood  its  ground  ;  it  always  did  its 
duty  well  whenever  and  wherever  called 
upon.    Let  them  be  just  to  the  army^-err 
rather  on  the  side  of  generosity  and  libe- 
rality to  their  officers  than  show  a  disposi- 
tion to  curtail  their  privileges  and  advan- 
tages.   The  moment  was  one  in  which  it 
was  necessary  to  give  encourAgement  to 
do  everything  that  was  great  and  generous 
on  the  part  of  the  country  towards  the 
army.     And,  being  afraid  that  the  propo- 
rtion of  his  right  hon.  Friend  would  be 
very  badly  received  by  the  army  in  general, 
he  was  sorry  to  differ  from  him. 

CoLOinsL  NORTH  said,  he  had  heard 
with  regret  the  observations  of  the  right 
hoc.  Gendeman  the  Secretary  at  War. 

VOL.  CLYII.    [thibd  bxbieb.] 


His  proposition  was  but  an  endeavour  to 
get  in  the  small  end  of  the  wedge  which 
would  eventually  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
a  system  most  advantageous  to  the  army 
and  the  country.  The  plan  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  not  yet  before  them, 
but  it  would  appear  that  the  only  prospect 
which  an  officer  bad  in  future  before  him 
was  to  attain  the  rank  of  major.  How- 
ever bad  it  might  be  on  principle  to  look 
merely  to  money  as  a  means  of  promotion, 
it  would  be  still  worse  to  have  to  look  to 
the  patronage  of  men  in  power.  He  could 
not  clearly  understand  from  the  statement 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  how  the  offi- 
cers were  to  be  selected,  and  whether  lieu- 
tenant colonels  were  to  he  chosen  from  the 
majors  of  other  regiments.  If  that  were 
BO,  they  would  be  obliged  to  proceed  a  great 
deal  in  the  dark,  for  it  was  well  known  that 
many  men  who  showed  no  particular  abili- 
ties as  majors  when  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  colonel  made  very  good  com- 
manding officers.  The  chief  reason  why  he 
objected  to  doing  away  the  system  of  pur- 
chase in  the  army  was  the  way  in  which 
it  would  operate  to  the  injury  of  as  good 
and  brave  a  body  of  men  as  was  to  be 
found  in  any  army  in  the  world — the  non- 
commissioned officers.  He  could  not  sup- 
pose that  for  the  mere  1«.  or  \$,  6d,  a 
day,  which  the  sergeant  major  would  get 
when  raised  to  a  subaltern's  position, 
he  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  all  his 
associations  and  remove  into  a  totally  dif- 
ferent sphere  to  that  in. which  he  had  for- 
merly moved,  and  a  sphere  for  which 
he  was  quite  unfitted.  In  his  opinion, 
the  non-commissioned  officers  themselves 
would  much  prefer  the  continuance  of 
the  present  system,  as  they  generally 
looked  forward  to  obtaining  a  commis- 
sion as  a  reward  of  bravery  and  good 
conduct,  in  order  that  they  might  sell 
it  and  maintain  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies in  comfort.  He  did  not  think  the 
statements  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gene- 
ral, with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  promotions  were  made,  were  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  facts,  nor  did  he 
concur  in  the  remarks  he  had  made  with 
respect  to  the  youth  of  the  officers.  He 
believed  that  no  class  of  men  showed  them- 
selves better  or  more  efficient  in  the  Crimea 
than  those  youthful  officers,  and  contended 
that  their  early  entrance  into  the  army  was 
essential  for  the  formation  of  thorough 
soldiers  and  officers. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  he  did  not  rise 
for  the  purpose  of   continuing    the   de- 
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bate»  bat  to  express  his  hope  that  the  hon. 
and  gallant  General  would  not  think  it 
necessary  to  flivide  upon  a  question  with 
respect  to  which  no  distinct  expression  of 
opinion  would  be  conveyed  by  the  votes 
they  gave.  He  had  ))een  a  member  of 
the  Commission  which  sat  on  this  subject 
four  years  ago,  and  he  could  assure  the 
House  that  though  no  man  had  gone  into 
that  Commission  with  a  'stronger  convic- 
tion of  the  anomalies  and  inconveniences 
of  the  purchase  system,  yet  after  he  had 
heard  the  evidence  there  given  he  could 
not  but  see,  as  he  believed  all  the  mem- 
bers saw,  that  to  abolish  totally  that  sys- 
tem throughout  all  grades  of  the  army  was 
an  undertaking  of  great  difficulty,  one 
which  would  be  attended  with  enormous 
expense,  and  for  the  carrying  out  of  which 
no  sufficiently  matured  plan  had  then  or 
to  this  day  been  submitted  to  the  House 
and  the  country.  As  a  member  of  that 
Commission  ho  had  at  the  time  readily  con- 
curred in  the  compromise  to  which  it  had 
come,  and  which  was  embodied  in  the  plan 
now  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War.  To  that  course  he  was  still  prepared 
to  adhere,  and  if  the  House  went  to  a 
division,  he  should  be  compelled  to  vote 
agninst  the  proposal  of  the  gallant  Qeneral, 
which  went  to  abolish  the  purchase  system 
without  substituting  any  plan  for  it,  while 
he  should  be,  equally  prepared  to  vote 
against  any  Resolution  wnich  might  assert 
that  the  system  was  one  which  could  be 
defended  in  all  its  parts.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  the  hon.  and  gallant  General 
would,  by  pressing  his  Motion  to  a  divi- 
sion, only  injufe  the  cause  he  had  taken 
up,  since  many  Members  would  be  com- 
pelled to  vote  against  him,  who  on  general 
grounds  would  be  in  favour  of  some  ame- 
lioration of  the  system.  He  hoped  the 
House  would  be  prepared  to  receive  the 
compromise  recommended  by  the  Govern- 
ment without  a  division. 

Sm  DB  LACY  EVANS  said,  he  would 
accept  the  suggestion  of  the  noble  Lord, 
and  withdraw  his  Motion. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  observed, 
that  he  hoped  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man who  had  moved  the  Amendment 
would  be  disposed  to  withdraw  it ;  as,  of 
course,  it  was  inapplicable  now  that  the  hon. 
and  gallant  General  did  not  mean  to  take 
the  sense  of  the  House  upon  the  Motion. 

Captain  LEICESTER  VERNON  said, 
that  of  course,  as  the  Motion  was  with- 
drawn, ho  could  have  no  objection  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Amendment. 

Lard  SianUif 


Amendment,  by  leave,  wUhdrawn. 
Main  Question  pat,  the  House  divided: — 
Ayes  59  ;  Noes  213  :  Majority  154. 

UNIVERSITIES  (SCOTLAND)  BILL. 
LEAVE— FIRST  BEADING. 

Colonel  STKES  said,  he  rose  to  mote 
for  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  amend  an 
Act  to  make  provision  for  the  better  Go* 
vernment  and  discipline  of  the  Universities 
of  Scotland,  and  improving  and  regulating 
the  course  of  study  therein  ;  and  for  the 
union  of  the  two  Universities  andXIollegeS 
of  Aberdeen.  The  Commissioners  under 
the  Act  of  1858  for  improving  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Universities  had  suppressed 
the  faculty  of  Arts  in  Marischal  College. 
He  begged  to  move  for  leave  to  introduce 
a  Bill  to  remedy  this  suppression,  which 
was  felt  to  be  a  grievance  by  the  people  of 
Aberdeen. 

Mr.  CUMMING  BRUCE  remarked, 
that  the  Mofion  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  was,  in  effect,  the  casting  of  a 
most  undeserved  slur  upon  the  legislative 
ability  of  that  House.  It  was  only  two 
years  since  the  then  Lord  Advocate  intro- 
duced a  Bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  Uni- 
versities. The  present  Lord  Advocate  gave 
the  measure  his  full  concurrence.  In  Com* 
mittee  the  hon.  and  gallnnt  Gentleman  pro* 
posed  an  Amendment  which  in  substance 
was  the  same  as  the  Bill  he  now  proposed 
to  introduce.  That  Amendment  was  nega- 
tived by  a  majority  of  about  100,  and  the 
Bill  passed  through  Parliament.  The  Bill 
was  scarcely  in  operation  when  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  had  the  hardihood 
to  move  for  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  to 
repeal  it.  He  hoped  that  the  House  would 
refuse  their  assent  to  the  Motion. 

Mr.  E.  ELLICE  (St.  Andrews)  said, 
when  he  stated  that  the  whole  public  of 
Aberdeen,  the  county,  the  synods  of  the 
two  churches — free  and  old — all,  without 
exception,  were  against  the  manner  in 
which  the  Commissioners  under  the  Act  of 
1858  had  exercised  their  duty — and  that  if 
the  award  of  the  Commissioners  Iras  to  be 
carried  into  effect,  it  would  bo  almost  a  war 
upon  the  whole  population ^he  thought 
he  had  stated  sufficient  reasons  why  thej 
should  allow  the  Bill  to  be  brought  in. 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  said,  he  sup- 
ported the  Bill  of  1858,  and  was  one  of 
the  Commissioners  under  it,  and  concurred 
in  their  ordinances,  and  he  should  there- 
fore  not  be  misunderstood  when  he  recom- 
mended his  hon.  Friend  not  to  throw  anj 
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obstacles  at  this  hour  of  the  night  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Bill ;  but  he  begged  it 
to  be  distinetly  nnderatood  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  commit  himself  to  the  principle  of 
the  Bill,  or  promise  the  support  of  the 
Q-overnnient  to  it. 

Mb.   STBUART  said,  he  did  not  think 
the  HoiMe  was  in  a  fit  state  to  enter  into  a 
diBCttssion  upon  this  Bill.     Althongh  the 
boD.  Member  for  St.  Andrews  said  that  the 
synods  of  both  Ohorches  were  against  the 
commission,  he  had  received  within  the  last 
two  dajrs  a  letter  from  an  influential  mem- 
ber of  one  of  those  synods  declaring  his 
objection  to  the  proposed  Bill  because  be 
belioTed   it  would   be  destructive  to  the 
edttostion  of  the  rural  part  of  the  popula- 
tion north  of  Aberdeen.     He  would  move 
that  the  debate  be  adjourned. 

SiaGBORQB  LEWIS  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  perse- 
Tero  in  his  Amendment.  Although  it 
was  not  likelj  that  he  (Sir  George  Lewis) 
should  support  such  a  measure  he  should 
be  sorry  to  see  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  General  refused.  If  the  Bill  were 
introduced  he  would  ask  the  hon.  and 
gallant  General  to  postpone  the  second 
reading  of  it  until  after  Easter. 

Mr.  STIRLING  said,  he  thought  that 
a  hond  fide  case  ought  to  be  made  out  for 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  and  he  did  not 
think  such  a  case  had  been  made  out.  He 
hoped,  however,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cambridge  would  withdraw  his  Amend- 
ment. 

Motion,  bj  leave,  toUhdravm, 

Bill  to  amend  an  Act  to  make  provision  for  the 
better  Government  and  Discipline  of  the  Univer- 
sitiei  of  Scotland,  and  improving  and  regulating 
the  course  of  study  therein ;  and  for  the  union  of 
the  two  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Aberdeen, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Colonel  Stkeb,  the 
Earl  of  Maboh,  Lord  ILlddo,  and  Mr.  Edwabd 
Eluoi. 

Bin  presented  and  read  1®. 

PIERS  AKD  HARBOURS  BILL. 
SECOND  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mb.  PAXJLL  moved  the  second  reading 
of  this  Bill,  upon  the  understanding  that  it 
would  be  afterwards  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*Tbat  the  Bill  he  now  read  a  second 
time.'' 

Mb.  RIDLEY  opposed  the  Bill,  on  the 
grevnd  that  it  CM&nred  ettormous  powers 


on  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  which  already 
had  enough  to  do  in  superintending  and 
providing  for  the  naval  defences  of  the 
country. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  he 
could  only  assent  to  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  upon  the  understanding  that  it 
should  be  referred  to  a  select  Committee. 
If  the  principle  of  the  measure-  were  ear- 
ried  out  with  due  consideration  it  might 
lead  to  a  vast  saving  in  the  preliminary 
inquiries  relative  to  the  improvement  of 
piers  and  harbours. 

Mr.  FINLAY  condemned  the  Bill  as 
wrong  in  principle,  inasmuch  as  it  proposed 
to  devolve  upon  the  Admiralty  powers 
which  ought  only  to  be  exercised  by  a 
Committee  of  this  House. 

Mr.  BOUYERIE  suggested  that  time 
ought  to  be  given  for  the  eonsideration  of 
the  details  of  the  measure,  and  moved  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  observed  that 
he  entirely  approved  of  the  suggestion  that 
more  time  ought  to  be  allowed  for  ex- 
amining  the  details  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  PAULL  said,  in  that  case  he  would 
consent  to  the  debate  being  adjourned. 

Debate  adjourned  till  to-morrow. 

CUSTOMS  ACTS.— REPORT. 

Resolutions  reported, 

Mr.  E.  p.  BOUYERIE  said,  he  wished 
to  ask  why  the  article  **  books  "  had  been 
omitted  from  the  schedule  ? 

Sir  FITZROY  KELLY  remarked  that 
as  the  Resolutions  had  been  passed  through 
Committee  on  the  understanding  that  they 
should  be  afterwards  taken  more  fully  into 
consideration,  he  wished  to  know  when  that 
would  be. 

Mr.  LAING  said,  that  in  the  absence  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  he  wished  to  state  that  it  was 
of  extreme  importance  to  the  trade  of  the 
country,  when  Resolutions  of  this  descrip- 
tion were  agreed  to  in  Committee,  they 
should  be  reported  to  the  House  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible.  At  that  late  hour 
of  the  night  it  would  not  be  fair  to  bring 
forward  any  of  those  articles  which  would 
be  likely  to  excite  serious  discussion,  which 
would  probably  be  the  case  with  two  of  the 
articles— malt  and  timber.  He  thought 
there  was  no  doubt  those  two  articles 
might  be  brought  forward  to-morrow. 
With  regard  to  books,  that  article,  as  well 
as  all  those  into  the  manufacture  of  which 
paper  entered,  was  postponed  by  arrange- 
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ment,  until  the  qaestioii  of  the  paper  diitj 
should  be  fairly  considered. 

Mr.  bass  remarked,  that  as  it  was  not 
intended  to  make  any  change  in  the  malt 
duty  for  some  considerable  time,  it  did  not 
matter  whether  that  article  was  discussed 
to-morrow  or  a  month  hence. 

Mr.  LAIN6  said,  the  article  on  timber 
would  necessarily  come  on  at  once.  The 
article  on  malt  would  be  taken  on  Friday 
if  possible. 

Resolutions  9  and  10  agreed  to. 

Resolutions  11  and  12  postponed  ;  to 
be  further  considered  this  day. 

Resolution  13  postponed  ;  to  be  further 
considered  on  Friday, 

Resolution  14  agreed  to. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  upon  BeBolutions 
9,  10,  and  14,  by  Mr.  AUbsxt,  Mr.  Chanoxllob 
of  the  EzoHsquxB,  and  Mr.  Laxho. 


WAYS  AND  MEANS— REPORT. 

Resolutions  reported, 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Secretary  for  the  Treasury,  as  it 
teemed  to  be  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  giro  a  bounty  to  the  exporters  of 
British  spirits,  how  much  the  bounty  was 
to  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  LAING  said,  it  was  not  properly  a 
bounty,  but  it  was  an  allowance  to  the  ex- 
porter of  British  spirits  for  the  loss  he  was 
subjected  to  on  account  of  the  Excise  duty. 
The  drawback  would  amount  to  3d,  per 
gallon  on  rectified  spirits,  and  2d,  per  gal- 
lon on  raw  spirits. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  the  thing  might  be 
called  by  any  name  the  Government  chose, 
but  the  provision  amounted  to  a  bounty  to 
the  British  producer  on  the  exportation  of 
an  article,  which  he  would  not  obtain  if  tho 
article  were  kept  at  home. 

Resolution,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 


PACKET  SERVICE  (TRANSFER  OF 
CONTRACTS)  BILL. 

THIRD   BEADIKG. 

Order  for  Third  Reading  read.  . 

Sir  FITZROY  KELLY  said,  that  as 
he  understood  that  the  contract,  known  as 
the  Dover  contract,  entered  into  between 
the  Admiralty  and  Mr.  Churchward,  was 
to  be  transferred  from  that  department 
to  the  Post  Office,  and  as  under  a  for- 
mer contract,  that  of  1849,  a  gentleman. 
Captain  Jenkins,  he  believed,  was  taken 
as  a  surety,  whereas  the  contract  was  now 
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being  performed  under  the  prorimons  of 
an  agreement  come  to  in  1859,  he  (Sir 
F.  Kelly)  wished  to  know  whether  Captain 
Jenkins  was  still  held  to  be  a  auretj  ander 
the  contract  of  1859,  or  whether  he  was 
held  to  be  discharged ;  and,  if  it  seemed 
necessary,  he  would  suggest  that  the  eon- 
sideratton  of  the  Bill  should  be  postpoiied 
till  the  House  had  had  time  to  consider  the 
circumstances. 

Mr.  laing  said,  there  was  ncytbing  in 
the  Bill  before  the  House  that  interfered 
with  the  existing  contracts.     It  aimply  did 
what  was  done  several  years  ago   in   the 
reverse  case.     Then  a  number  of  eontraeti 
with  the  Post  Office  were  transferred  to 
the  Admiralty;  by  this  Bill  there  was  a 
transfer  of  contracts  or  alleged  contrsets 
from  the  Admiralty  to  the  Post    Office, 
without  in  any  way  affecting  their  yididity 
or  invalidity.     Whatever  might  be  the  po- 
sition of  Mr.  Churchward  or  his  sureties, 
with  regard  to  the  Admiralty,  it  would  be 
precisely  the  same  with  regard  to  the  Post 
Office.     It  was  obvious,  therefore*  thftt  if 
the  view  of  the  Admiralty  was  correct,  that 
their  contract  of  1859  did  not  now  exist, 
and,  that  view  was  adopted  by  the  House, 
and  was  not  affected  by  law,  -no  penalties 
on  account  of  its  non-performance  could 
attach  to  a  surety.     No  existing  contract 
was   affected   by  the  Bill,  which    merely 
transferred  the  power  of  entering  into  con- 
tracts from   the  Admiralty   to   the   Post 
Office. 

Bill  read  3^,  and  passed. 

House  adjourned  at  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF    LORDS, 

Wednesday,  March  7,  I860. 

Their  Lordships  met,  and  having  gone 
through  the  business  on  the  Paper, 

HouBo  adjourned  at  a  Quarter  before 
'our  o'clock  till  To-morrow. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  March  7,  1860. 

REGISTRATION  OF  VOTERS  BILL. 
SECOND  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 
Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES,  in  moving 
the  second  reading  of  this  meaaorei  said 
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the  object  of  its  leading  proviBion  was  to 
prevent  more  than  300  objections  being 
heard  in  one  day  by  any  barrister  appoint* 
ad  to  reyise  tbe  list  of  Toters.  In  the 
large  constituency  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  by  the  absence  of  such  a  limita- 
tion A  rery  large  number  of  persons  to 
whom  objections  had  been  taken  were 
Buromoned  to  attend,  and,  having  been  de- 
tained  till  a  late  hour,  were  frequently  dis- 
missed without  any  possibility  of  having 
their  cases  decided  till'  a  future  day ;  by 
which  means,  unless  they  happened  to  be 
sealous  politicians,  they  became  disgusted 
and  went  away,  the  result  being  that  claims 
which  were  often  just  and  valid  were  struck 
off  the  roll.  From  the  magnitude  of  the 
practical  inconvenience  which  was  thus  ex- 
perienced it  had  become  necessary  to  esta- 
blish some  fixed  rule  on  the  subject ;  and 
he  selected  the  limit  of  300  in  order  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  Court  might  not  be 
unduly  restricted.  If  any  assurance,  how- 
ever, were  given  that  the  subject  would 
undergo  the  general  supervision  of  Parlia- 
ment, he  would  be  willing  to  withdraw  his 
Motion  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  such  an 
undertaking  he  believed  the  effect  of  a 
Reform  Bill,  if  carried,  would  only  be  to 
magnify  a  grievance,  of  the  existence  of 
which  there  could  be  no  doubt,  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  those  entitled  to  the 
franchise. 

Mr.  BAINES  seconded  the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 
'*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Mb.  EDWIN  JAMES  said,  he  had  no 
invidious  feeling  towards  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  proposed  the  Bill,  but  with  the 
enormous  mass  of  important  business  be- 
fore the  House  it  was  necessary  to  show 
the  futility  of  this  peculiar  species  of  legis- 
lation. Some  general  review  of  the  sys- 
tem of  registration  must  shortly  take  place; 
that  system  had  been  originated  by  the 
first  Reform  Bill,  and  it  was  only  natural 
to  suppose  that  it  would  be  dealt  with  in 
the  measure  now  before  the  House  by  some 
provision  introduced  either  by  the  Qovern- 
ment  or  by  some  private  Member.  The  pre- 
sent system  it  must  be  confessed  was  not 
satisfactory.  The  revising  barristers,  it 
was  well  known,  complained  that  the 
duties  of  the  registration,  being  intrusted 
to  ignorant  and  insufficiently  remunerated 
overseers,  were  often  negligently  and  in- 
efficiently performed.  The  Bill  before 
them  was  drawn  to  meet  a  single  evil,  but 
if  partial,  and  what  he  might  term  local 


legislation  were  sanctioned  on  this  ques- 
tion, there  was  no  knowing  to  what  extent 
the  principle  might  be  carried.  An  Act 
might  be  passed  limiting  the  number  of 
cases  to  be  tried  by  a  County  Court  Judge 
who  had  frequently  400  cases  to  get 
through  on  a  single  day  ;  nay,  they  might 
even  direct  that  a  Judge  at  nisiprius  should 
not  have  more  than  thirty  or  forty  cases 
on  his  list.  Grievances  undoubtedly  arose 
in  practice  from  nn  excessive  number  of 
cases  being  set  down,  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  many  were  often  governed 
by  the  decision  in  a  single  case  ;  and  the 
only  proper  safeguard  lay  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  competent  and  sensible  officials  to 
preside.  He  hoped  tbe  Motion  would  be 
withdrawn,  but,  in  case  it  were  persisted 
in,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  move  that 
the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  *'  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  '*  upon  this  day  six 
months." 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  word 
*  now'  stand  part  of  the  Question.'* 

Sir  GEORGH:  LEWIS  :  It  is  a  rule  of 
law  de  minimis  non  curat  lex,  and  I  think 
it  may  be  desirable  that  we  should  apply 
a  similar  rule  to  legislation.  My  hon. 
Friend  makes  this  proposal  from  the  best 
motives  and  with  a  desire  to  remedy  an 
evil  which  has  been  brought  peculiarly 
under  his  observation.  But  from  any  in- 
formation which  has  reached  me  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  general  complaint  is  made 
respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  registra- 
tion is  conducted.  With  the  exception  of 
the  3rd  clause,  and  of  a  provision  that  the 
name  of  the  revising  barrister  shall  be  in- 
serted in  the  notice,  the  Bill  appears  to  be 
a  verbatim  reprint  of  a  section  of  a  former 
Act.  Whether  it  is  worth  while  to  past 
an  Act  of  Parliament  limiting  revising 
barristers  to  the  disposal  of  300  cases  a 
day  it  will  be  for  the  House  to  decide. 
My  hon.  Friend  has  not  referred  to  any 
particular  case  in  support  of  his  argument, 
and  I  can  only  say  that  no  complaint  has 
reached  me,  nor  am  I  aware  that  any 
communication  has  been  addressed  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  on  the  subject.  If 
you  are  to  legislate  in  this  case  why  not 
in  others  ?  Why  not  pass  an  Act  to  limit 
the  number  of  cases  to  be  set  down  before 
County  Court  Ji\f)ges  or  even  those  of  the 
Superior  Courts.  But  if  you  cannot  trust 
Judges  selected  by  authority  to  manage  the 
business  of  their  own  courts,  I  contend 
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tbat  the  whole  of  our  jadicial  system  must 
be  abandoned.  It  may  happen  that  500 
persona  will  have  claima  dependant  on  a 
eommon  principle,  and,  being  put  down  for 
a  particular  day,  one  decision  will  govern 
the  entire  number.  It  is,  I  admit,  desira- 
ble that  the  somewhat  intricate  legislation 
with  regard  to  elections,  beginning  with 
the  issue  of  the  writ  down  to  tho  with- 
drawal of  the  election  petition,  should  be 
revised,  or,  at  all  events,  consolidated;  and 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  had  un- 
der their  consideration  a  Bill  for  the  con- 
solidation of  all  these  statutes.  The  sub- 
ject, however,  is  one  of  great  difficulty 
and  delicacy ;  the  law  on  the  subject  is 
diverse  both  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland, 
and  where  interests  of  such  great  import- 
ance are  concerned  it  is  requisite  to  pro- 
oeed^with  caution.  I  cannot,  thereforOr 
undertake  to  bring  forward  tha  measure 
at  any  particular  time,  but  the  Government 
recognise  the  necessity  which  exists  for  its 
being  considered  at  an  early  day,  and  they 
have  already  taken  steps  with  that  object 
in  view. 

Mr.  BAINES  said,  he  had  been  a  per- 
sonal witness  of  the  practical  grievance  to 
the  electors  of  the  West  Eiding  which  this 
Bill  was  intended  to  remedy.  Several 
hundred  persons  whose  votes  were  objected 
to  were  detained  before  the  revising  barris- 
ter till  10  or  11  o'clock  at  night,  and  re- 
fused on  that  ground  to  attend  any  more, 
and  their  votes  were  consequently  lost. 
Revising  barristers,  instead  of  being  paid, 
as  formerly,  for  the  time  occupied  in  the 
revision,  were  now  paid  so  much  for  the 
entire  duty,  by  which  means,  as  well  as 
from  the  pressure  of  their  private  business, 
they  were  sometimes  tempted  to  compress 
the  time  occupied  by  the  revision  as  much 
as  possible,  and  to  perform  each  day  more 
than  an  ordinary  day's  work. 

Mr.  pease  said,  that  in  South  Dur- 
ham many  voters  were  struck  off  the  regis- 
try in  consequence  of  the  inconvenience  to 
which  persons  were  subjected  in  having  to 
dance  attendance  on  the  barrister.  He, 
however,  hardly  thought  it  worth  while  to 
pass  a  Bill  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  be  ale  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
House  would  give  serious  attention  to  this 
subject,  which  would  assume  more  import- 
ant dimensions  when  the  constituencies 
were  increased. 

Mr.  GLIYE  said,  that  speaking  from 
his  own  experience  as  a  revising  barrister 
subsequently  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  it  was  formerly  objected  that  too  much 
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time  was  occupied  in  the  reriikm.  Ai  thai 
time  the  rate  of  paym^t  was  by  tlta  day; 
now,  when  the  system  had  bera  altered, 
and  barristers  were  pud  by  the  job,  it  wm 
said  that  they  got  through  the  work  toe 
quickly.  There  might  be  men  is  the  pro- 
fession who  so  far  forgot  themaelvcs  as  to 
do  that;  but  he  did  not  know  them.  He 
believed  the  proposed  limitation  woold  be 
useless,  and  would  interfere  with  the  haai- 
ness  of  the  Courts. 

Sir  FRANCIS  *GOLDSMID  obaei^ed, 
that  he  had  heard  many  eomplainta  of  de- 
lays in  disposing  of  cases  in  the  boroi^ 
registrations;  persons  were  kept  waiting 
three  or  four  days  in  the  regietratioa 
courts. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  he  objected  to 
the  measure.     It  was  true  the  maefainery 
of  registration   required   material    amend* 
ment;  bnt  if  they  attempted  to  lay  down 
such  a  rule  as  that  proposed  by  the  boo. 
Member  for  Pontefract,  by  fixing  a  oertain 
number  of  cases  to  be  heard  as  a  moci- 
mum,  and  if -they  extended  that  prineiple  to 
boroughs,  they  would  find  the  maehinery 
much   more  expensive  and  dilatory,  and 
that  it  would  come  to  a  stand-still.     His 
opinion  was,  the  work  was,  upon  the  whole, 
at  present  well  done.     In  some  boroughs 
there  were  thousands  of  objections,  a  vast 
number  of  which  were  of  a  very  frivolons 
nature,  being  based  upon  a  misdeaeriptioa 
of  the  household  property  and  the  like,  and 
which  broke  down  as  soon  as  they  eame 
bofore  an  experienced  barrister.     Again, 
if  they  were  to  limit  the  number  of  cases 
to  be  set  down  to  300  in  one  day,  tlie  re- 
vising barrister  would  some  days  have  done 
at  twelve  or  one  o'clock,  whilst  other  days 
two  or  three  cases  might  occupy  him  the 
entire  day.     He  felt  confident,  tlierefors, 
that  the  present  Bill  would  increase  rather 
than  mitigate  the  inconvenience  which  at 
present  existed.  The  best  mode  of  secoring 
a  good  administration  of  the  law  was  to 
take  care  that  able  men  were  appointed  to 
carry  it  out,  and  then  they  might  trust  to 
the  influence  of  public  opinion  to  correet 
any  inconvenience.      He  was  glad  the  6o« 
vernment  intended  to  take  the  subject  mto 
consideration.     He  thought,    if  they  im» 
posed  any  restriction,  that  proposal  would 
not,   nt  all  events,   answer  the  purpose. 
He  hoped  to  see  the  Government  take  the 
whole  subject  in  hand  very  soon. 

Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES  said,  he 
would  consent  to  withdraw  his  Bill,  but 
subject  to  tho  assurance  that  if,  when  the 
general  meosure  was  introduoed«  nosneh 
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proTbioa  was  •nbodted  in  it,   b«  Bhould 
more  the  ioBeriioo  of  a  clauae. 

Aiuandmeiit  and  Motion»  by  leave,  totfA- 
dra/mn. 


corone:is'  bill.— second  reading. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  GOBBETT  said,  he  rose  to  move 
Ibe  second  reading  of  ibis  Bill.  The  chief 
object  of  the  measure  was  to  alter  the  mode 
of  paying  coroners.  At  present  they  were 
paid  by  fees  under  an  Act  of  the  reign 
of  Qeorge  II.  For  some  years  there  had 
bean  a  conflict  between  the  magistrates 
and  the  coroners  as  to  the  allowance  of 
these  fees.  Sometimes  they  were  allowed, 
and  sometimes,  under  precisely  similar  cir- 
•nmstances,  they  were  disallowed.  In 
Middlesex,  Kent,  Norfolk,  and  twelve  other 
fiounties»  this  conflict  had  token  place. 
He  looked  upon  the  office  of  coroner  as  one 
of  great  importance;  and  as  the  conflict 
jaged  and  was  spreading,  it  was  desirable 
they  should  terminate  it  by  altering  tlie 
Jaw  as  to  the  mode  of  payment.  The  dis- 
pute appeared  to  have  begun  soon  after  the 
paasing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act. 
Praetioally,  the  fees  of  the  coroners  were 
formerly  paid  out  of  tlie  poor-rste;  but  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  wishing  to  take  from  the 
poor-rate  wer^y  paynaent  not  strictly  charge- 
able upon  it,  obtained  an  Act  which  rendered 
it  no  longer  legal  to  pay  coroners'  fees  out 
of  the  rate  for  the  poor;  but  the  magistrates 
vere  enjoined  to  pay  tbem  out  of  the  county 
rate.  The  magistrates,  tben,  beginning  to 
look  more  particularly  into  these  expenses 
than  before,  and  in  aome  coses,  perhaps, 
thinking  they  could  aupersede  the  coroners 
akngether,  began  io  disallow  their  charges 
of  fees  for  inqueets.  The  practice  began 
in  the  oounty  oi  Middlesex,  the  magistrates 
of  which  passed  a  resolution  in  the  year 
18£1  stating  that  the  office  of  coroner  was 
•nneoeasary.  Otlier  counties  adopted  the 
aame  resolution,  citing  the  exanople  of  Mid- 
dlesex as  an  authority  for  so  doing.  From 
thai  time  there  had  been  a  strong  contest 
raging  against  the  coroner.  In  Middlesex 
a  great  number  of  cases  bad  been  dis- 
aUewed  without  reason  assigned.  In  Kent 
ihe  magistrates  bad  instructed  the  coroner 
not  to  bold  an  inquest  except  in  cases  where 
ihere  was  a  suspicion  of  criminality.  In 
aome  instances  the  coroner  had  been  in- 
atrooted  not  to  hold  inqueats  at  all.  When 
aome  years  ago  the  nunserous  cases  of 
poisoning  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  excited 
I^Ue  attention  it  was  stated  that  twenty 


persons  lost  their  lives  by  the  administra- 
tion of  poison,  without  any  inquest  being 
held  on  them;  and  the  Home  Secretary  of 
that  time  (Sir  James  Graham)  expressed 
his  regret  at  the  jealousy  existing  between 
the  magistrates  and  the  coroners,  which 
discouraged  them  from  holding  inquests. 
Ho  (Mr.  Cobbett)  had  received  several  com- 
munications in  which  the  same  opinion  was 
expressed,  and  ho  might  add  that  the 
number  of  cases  of  suspicious  death  was 
attributed  in  a  petition  from  Durham  to 
the  disallowance  of  the  coroners'  expenses 
by  the  magistrate.  In  the  counties  where 
the  fees  were  most  generally  disallowed  the 
coroners'  juries  frequently  passed  a  resolu- 
tion condemning  the  conduct  of  the  magis* 
trates  in  disallowing  the  expenses.  This 
proved  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  those 
counties,  adverse  io  the  course  taken  by 
the  magistrates.  His  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  subject  from  hearing  that  in  the 
West  Riding  of  York  the  magistrates  had 
issued  a  circular  to  the  constables,  instruct- 
ing them  as  summoning  officers  in  what 
cases  it  would  be  necessary  to  inform  the 
coroner  and  summon  a  jury.  This  seemed 
to  him  to  be  calculated  to  lead  to  great 
mischief.  The  document  dii*ected  the  con- 
stable to  make  inquiry  into  suspicious  cases, 
and,  having  satisfied  himself,  to  act  ac- 
cordingly. He  put  it  to  the  House  whether 
that  was  not  practically  abolishing  the 
office  of  coroner,  or  at  least  subordinating 
to  the  police-officer  a  jurisdiction  which  was 
one  of  the  safeguards  of  the  country.  The 
policC'Constables  could  not  possibly  know 
all  the  circumstances  of  every  death  by 
accident.  They  were  instructed  not  to 
inform  the  coroner  of  such  cases  as  death 
by  being  thrown  from  a  horse  or  falling 
from  a  scaffold,  or  an  infant  overlaid  in 
bed,  *'or  such  like."  Only  by  inquiry 
could  it  be  ascertained  if  the  scaffold  was 
pi*oper]y  constructed  o^  not;  or  whether  a 
man  in  a  quarrel  might  not  have  been  pushed 
off  the  scaffold  by  another  person.  Death 
from  such  a  fall  might  involve  the  guilt  of 
murder  ^t  manslaughter.  The  cases  of 
"infants  overlaid  in  bed"  were  especially 
open  to  suspicion;  it  was  a  lamentable  fact 
that  in  the  last  thirty  years  ^e  proportion 
of  deaths  among  infants  had  enormously 
increased  and  was  increasing.  If  a  kind 
of  impunity  were  extended  to  deaths  from 
such  a  cause,  and  the  check  of  en  inquiry 
by  the  coroner  nere  removed,  he  fearea 
the  crime  of  infanticide  would  be  fearfully 
increased.  And  could  it  be  imagined  that 
any  person  would  giv/s  impunity  to  such 
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casesi  as  was  done  by  the  circular  of  the 
magpstrates  in  this  instance?  He  had  also 
receired  many  letters  on  the  advantages  to 
the  public  of  coroners*  inquiries,  among 
others  from  Mr.  Dickinson,  an  inspector  of 
coal  mines,  who  stated  that  coroners'  in- 
quiries brought  into  discussion  the  mannge- 
ment  of  mines.  What  would  be  tlie  con- 
dition of  the  workpeople  if  there  was  no 
inquest?  The  principle  of  the  Bill  was 
that  in  future  coroners  should  be  paid  by 
salaries  instead  of  fees;  that  the  amount  of 
salary  should  be  calculated  on  the  area  and 
population  of  a  district;  the  amount  to  be 
fixed,  on  that  calculation,  by  agreement 
between  the  magistrates  and  the  coroner; 
in  case  they  could  not  agree  the  salary 
would  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
There  were  other  clauses  amending  the 
law  in  matters  in  which  it  had  been  found 
defective  under  recent  statutes. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Mr.  EDWIN  JAMES  said,  he  would 
move  that  the  Bill  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  which  should  also  be  instructed 
"  to  consider  the  state  of  the  Law  and 
practice  as  regards  the  taking  of  Inquisi- 
tions in  cases  of  death,  and  the  election  of 
and  the  remuneration  now  paid  to  Coroners; 
and  whether  it  is  expedient  that  any,  and 
what,  alteration  should  be  made  in  the 
manner  in  which  such  remuneration  is  now 
made;  and  to  consider  the  effect  and  ope- 
ration of  the  Statutes  now  in  force  upon 
that  subject,  and  to  report  thereupon  to 
the  House."  There  were  three  principal 
points  which  were  important  enough  to  be 
examined  by  a  Select  Committee — first, 
whether  coroners  should  be  paid  by  fees, 
as  at  present  under  the  Statutes  of  Geo, 
II.,  or,  secondly,  by  fixed  salaries,  and, 
thirdly,  whether  the  office  ought  to  be 
abolished  or  retained.  He  thought  the 
House  would  pause  before  it  decided  that 
such  an  office  should  be  abolished.  It  was 
the  most  ancient  in  the  kingdom,  so  ancient 
that  its  origin  was  scarcely  known.  He 
believed  it  could  be  traced  to  the  reign  of 
Alfred,  and  it  was  certainly  in  full  opera- 
tion in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 
That  was  shown  by  the  illustration  of 
•*  Crowners*  quest  law,"  given  in  the  play 
of  *' Hamlet"  by  Shakspeare ;  with  re- 
gard to  which  it  was  doubtful  whether  the 
great  dramatist  intended  to  vindicate  the 
authority  of  the  coroner,  or  to  satirize  a 
celebrated  case  reported  in  Plowden,  in 
respect  to  the  inquest  on  Sir  James  HaleSi 
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the  Judge  who  tried  Ladj  June  Qrcj. 
But  it  was  certain  that  the  office  of  Conner 
was  a  very  ancient  one.     The  hon.  Membe 
for  Oldham  (Mr.  Cobbett)  had  referred  te 
the  value  and  importance  of  a  c(Mviier's 
duty.     But  he  might  be  allowed  to  mcB- 
tion  a  very  remarkable  case,  in  which,  had 
it  not  been  for  a  coroner's  inquest,  a  gxeat 
criminal  might  not  have  been  hrou^t  to 
justice.     It  was  the  case  of  Palmer.     Tbe 
medical  men  in  that  case  had  given  their 
certificate  that  Cook  died  of  apoplezj,  and 
the  body  would  have  been  bnried  on  Uiat 
certificate,   had   not   the  father-in-law  of 
Cook  gone  down  to  Rugely  and  obtained 
an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  death  hy  a 
coroner's  jury.     On  the  yerdict  of    that 
jury    Palmer   was    indicted    for    morder. 
When  the  duty  of  a  coroner  was  properly 
performed  it  was  a  great  safegaard.     He 
did  not  say  that  duty  should  be  exceeded, 
and  that  the  coroner  ought  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  families  by  making  an  inqniiy 
into  every  case  of  sudden  death;  but  in  aU 
cases  of  which  no  explanation   conld   be 
given  of    the  circumstances  under  whioh 
the  body  was  found,  no  doubt  the  coroner's 
inquiry  was  a  great  security.     The  other 
two  questions   were  as  to   the    diflfereat 
modes  of  paying  the  coroner,  and  on  these 
points  the  House  would  derive  great  ad* 
vantage  from  an  investigation  by  a  Select 
Committee.     He  thought  the  payment  by 
fees    brought  the  coroner  into  unseemly 
conflict  with  the  magistrates.     In   some 
cases  the  magistrates  were  wrong.     Bat 
the  difficulty  was  that  nothing  like  prece- 
dent could  be  established  on  which  thej 
could  decide.     It  must  depend  entirely  on 
the  various  circumstances  of  each  case. 
It  was  impossible  to  lay  down  any  fixed 
rule.     It  was  a  hard  case  for  the  coroners 
that  one  bench  of  magistrates  might  take 
cue  view  of  a  case,  and  another  a  totally 
different  one.     The  verdict  on  an  inquest 
might  also  involve  the  visiting  magistrates 
in  blame  when  it  was  held  in  the  county 
gaol  or  asylum.     The  next  question  was 
whether  a  coroner  ought  to  be  paid  a  fixed 
remuneration.    Men  of  high  authority  upon 
the  subject  were  of  opinion  that  coroners 
ought  to  be  paid  by  means  of  salaries,  and 
almost  the  only  argument  which  he  had 
heard  against  that  proposal  was  that  the 
stimulus  to  hold  necessary  inquests,  which 
under  the  present  system  existed,  would 
thereby  be   removed.     The  best  control, 
however,  he  could  not  help  thinking,  which 
could  be  exercised  in  the  matter  was  that 
which  was  afforded  by  public  opinioDi  and 
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%j  the  teleotion  for  the  office  of  coroner 
of  honourable  and  aprigbt  men.  There 
^^iroald  then  be  no  fear  that  the  duties  of 
^he  office  would  not  be  properly  discharged, 
^8  from  his  own  experience  he  belie?ed 
"^hej  were  at  the  present  moment. 

Amendment  proposed, 

*'  To  leftTO  oat  from  the  word  '  That'  to  the 
^nd  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
*  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed,  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  Law  and  practice  as  regards  the 
^fcaking  of  Inqnisitions  in  cases  of  death,  and  the 
election  of  and  the  remuneration  now  paid  to 
Ooroners  ;  and  whether  it  is  expedient  that  any, 
ajid  what,  alteration  should  be  made  in  the  manner 
in  which  such  remuneration  is  now  made  ;  and  to 
€K>iiaider  the  effect  and  operation  of  the  Statutes 
now  in  force  upon  that  subject;  and  to  report 
aliweapon  to  the  House,"— instead  thereof. 

Sib  QBORQE  LEWIS  said,  he  feared 
tbe  bon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  had 
juBt  spoken  must,  after  the  Motion  which 
he  had  made,  be  regarded  as  in  some  mea- 
aure  guilty  of  infanticide,  and  the  Bill 
before  the  House  as  a  fit  subject  for  a 
coroner's  inquisition,  inasmuch  as  he  found 
on  the  back  of  it  the  name  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  himself.     So  far  as  the 
office  to  which  the  Bill  related  was  con- 
cerned, he  could  onlj  say  that  it  was  one 
of  high  antiquity,  and  one  by  means  of 
which  great  security  for  the  preservation  of 
human  life  was  provided.     It  must,  never- 
theless,    he    thought,   be    admitted    that 
ohaoges  and  improTemento  had  of  late  years 
been   introduced    into   our  social  system 
which  rendered  the  duties  of  the  office  of 
less  importance  than  they  were  in  ancient 
times.     He  might  also  observe  that  Sbak- 
speare,  in  referring  to  "  crowner's  quest 
law,"  in  the  passage  te  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  alluded,  had  not 
intended  te  speak  of  it  with  any  very  great 
respect.     In  Scotland  no  such  office  as  that 
of  coroner  existed,  and  yet  he  had  never 
heard  that  life  was  in  that  country  less  se- 
cure than  in  England  or  Ireland.     The  fact 
was  that  the  light  which  in  modern  times  was 
thrown  upon  events,  the  intelligence  which 
the  newspapers  supplied  in  each  county 
with  respect  to  everything  which  took  place 
within  it,  and  the  general  institution  of  the 
county  police,  had  diminished  the  value  of 
the  office  in  question;  and  te  that  fact  it 
was,  he  thought,  te  be  attributed  that  the 
magistrates  showed  a  desire  to  diminish  the 
extent  of  its  operations.     In  many  coun- 
ties the  magistratos   had,  in  certain  in- 
stances,  disallowed  tlie  fees  for  inquests 
which  had  been  held;  while  in  others  a  rnle 
had  in  ezpresa  words  been  laid  down  te  the 


effect  that  unless  reasonable  cause  of 
suspicion  arose  that  the  death  of  a  person 
had  been  produced  by  illegal  and  improper 
means  no  inquiry  before  the  coroner  should 
be  entered  upon ;  that  was  to  say,  that  such 
inquiry  should  not  take  place  in  those  in- 
stances in  which  death  was  found  to  have 
been  accidental.  It  was  perhaps  to  the 
repeal  of  the  old  law  of  deodand  in  1846 
that  that  change  in  the  views  of  the  magis- 
trates in  particular  localities  was  to  be  at- 
tributed; for  to  ascertain  the  deodand  had, 
before  the  repeal  of  the  Act  to  which  he 
referred,  been  one  of  the  functions  with 
which  the  coroner  and  a  jury  were  intrusted. 
There  was,  however,  in  the  existing  stoto 
of  things  with  regard  to  holding  inquests 
an  evil  which  called  for  some  remedy — he 
alluded  to  the  conflict  of  opinion  on  the 
subject  which  prevailed  between  the  magis- 
trates and  the  coroner.  The  coroner  had 
no  defence  against  the  magistrates,  whilst 
the  Home  Secretary  was  unable  te  inter- 
fere. It  was  with  a  view  to  provide  a 
remedy  that  he  had  introduced  the  Bill 
which  stood  on  the  paper  for  second  read- 
ing in  his  name*  In  that  Bill  he  proposed 
to  give  the  coroner  in  those  cases  m  which 
his  fees  had  been  disallowed  by  the  magis- 
trates a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  ;  and,  although  he  had 
heard  it  stoted  that  that  proposal  would  be 
rendered  nugatory  in  consequence  of  the 
expense  which  the  appeal  would  involve, 
yet  he  did  not  think  it  ought  te  be  rejected 
in  deference  to  that  argument,  because, 
notwithstanding  that  it  was  quite  clear  that 
if  appeals  were  to  be  made  every  time  a 
sum  of  20«.  was  matter  of  dispute  the  ob- 
jection would  be  valid,  still  he  could  not 
help  believing  that  such  would  not  be  the 
case,  but  that,  the  question  of  right  once 
tried,  the  decision  pronounced  would  be- 
come of  general  application,  and  the  prin- 
ciple contended  for  would  be  settled  one 
way  or  the  other.  But,  to  advert  for  a 
moment  to  the  Bill  under  discussion,  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Oldham  pro- 
posed to  give  up  payment  by  fees  in  the 
case  of  coroners,  and  te  substitute  for  it 
payment  by  salary.  Now,  one  obvious  ob- 
jection to  that  course  was  that  it  might 
make  the  coroner,  under  the  altered  system, 
less  zealous  in  taking  all  the  steps  which 
would  be  desirable  to  inform  himself  with 
regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  different 
deaths  which  might  take  place  in  his  county, 
whereas  while  the  payment  continued  to 
be  by  fees  it  was  his  airect  interest  to  do 
80.     The  hon.  and  learned  Gentlemaa, 
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moreover,  propoaed  to  enable  the  coroner 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  magis- 
trates  aa  to  the  amount  of  salary  which  be 
ahould  receive,  ennpowering  him,  if  he  were 
not  satisfied  with  his  bargain,  to  apply  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who  might  without  j 
any  control  charge  the  county  rates  with 
ibe  sura  which  he  might  think  fit  by  way 
of  iQcreate  of  salary.  Now,  to  act  upon 
that  proposal  would  be  to  impose  a  charge 
on  tliose  rates  on  a  new  principle,  and  he 
for  one  did  not  deem  it  expedient,  unless 
some  strong  necessity  for  making  the 
ohange  could  bo  shown,  to  resort  to  so 
extreme  a  remedy.  The  same  might  be 
•aid  of  the  power  given  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  to  settle  a  scale  of  superan- 
nuation. He  should,  under  these  circum> 
stances,  vote  against  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  while  he  should  not  object  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to  in- 
^ire  into  the  subject. 

Mb.  MONTAGUE  SMITH  said,  it  was 
formerly  the  practice  to  pay  the  highest 
judicial  officers  by  foes,  but  this  system 
was  abolished  because  it  was  desirable  that 
they  should  be  rendered  independent.  He 
did  not  see,  therefore,  why  the  ancient 
judicial  office  of  coroner  sliould  not  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing.  The  Bill, 
however,  would  not  remedy  the  state  of 
things  that  existed  ;  he  was  anxious,  tliere- 
fore,  that  it  ahould  go  before  a  Select 
Committee.  One  of  the  evils  of  the  sys- 
tem as  it  stood  undoubtedly  was  that  un- 
seemly contests  between  the  magistrates 
and  the  coroner  in  many  instances  pre- 
vailed, while  the  latter  was  fettered  in  his 
freedom  of  action  by  the  fact  that  he  had 
j^i  only  to  come  to  a  decision  whether  it 
was  desirable  a  particular  inquest  should  or 
should  not  be  held,  but  also  to  take  into 
aecount  the  probability,  in  case  it  should 
be  held,  of  the  proceeding  obtaining  the 
sanction  of  anothei'  body.  He  was  also  of 
opinion  that  the  mode  of  electing  coroners 
-^  in  connection  with  which  at  present 
bribery  to  a  great  extent  prevailed,  so  that 
the  coroner  dejure  was  not  in  ail  cases  the 
coroner  de  fticto  —  was  a  subject  which 
might  with  advantage  be  investigated  by 
the  Committee.  At  present  there  was  no 
remedy  for  the  abuses  that  took  place,  ex- 
cept by  a  qtM  warranto  on  the  part  of  the 
defeated  candidate ;  and  under  that  issue 
the  jury  would  have  to  try  the  validity  of 
all  the  votes  given  at  the  election. 

Ma.  VINCENT  SCULLY  said,  he 
thought  that  the  whole  subject  of  inquisi- 
tioiM  in  ^a^e  of  death  should  be  referred  to 
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a  Select  Committee,  and  ^at  any  legpali^ 
tion  on  the  subject  which  might  take  plaoa 
ought  to  embrace  Ireland  as  well  aa  tliia 
country.  The  order  of  reference  to  tko 
Committee,  if  one  were  appointed,  sbould 
be  more  extensive  in  its  scope  than  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  would  seem  to  justify, 
and  he  hoped  that,  pending  the  inquiry 
before  the  Committee,  the  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department  would  not  press  his 
Bill  through  the  House«  The  ofiice  of 
coroner  was,  ho  might  add,  a  most  ifln- 
portant  one  ;  it  was,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Registrar  General,  a  popular 
institution,  inasmuch  as  the  county  oorooer 
waa  elected  by  the  freeholders.  It  waa 
also,  according  to  the  same  authority,  one 
of  the  great  advantages  of  the  inqnest  that 
it  engaged  the  body  of  the  people  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  He  trostedv 
therefore,  that  the  Committee  wonld  eaier 
into  an  extensive  investigation  of  the  aub* 
joct. 

Mb.  collier  said,  he  should  support 
the  Amendment.  The  ground  stated  by 
the  boa.  and  learned  Member  for  Oldham 
(Mr.  Cobbett)  for  reading  his  Bill  a  second 
time  was  that  inquests  were  not  holden  in 
oases  where  they  ouglit  to  be.  Now,  he  (Mr. 
Collier)  thought  that  if  they  paid  coronen 
by  salary,  and  not  by  fees,  their  intereai 
would  be  to  hold  as  few  inquests  as  poaei- 
ble.  Coroners  were  placed  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent position  to  the  Judges,  wlio  had  to 
deal  with  the  business  brought  before  them 
by  other  persons.  The  whole  miachi^had 
arisen  thiough  a  mistaken  view  of  the  lav 
by  certain  juatices  in  some  oounties,  and 
he  thought  they  had  taken  a  far  teo  limited 
view  of  the  duties  of  coroners.  The  joa- 
tioes  had  acted  under  a  miaapprebenaioB  of 
the  law  when  they  supposed  that «  repeal 
of  the  law  affecting  deodands  interlered 
with  the  question  of  the  payosent  of  coro- 
ners. With  respect  to  the  Bill  of  the  Go- 
vernment, it  seemed  to  him  to  deal  with  a 
matter  quite  independent  of  the  dutka  ef  a 
Commit^Be 

Mr.  H£NL£Y  said,  he  ^te  agreed 
that  the  aubject  before  ihe  Hoiue  was  one 
of  considerable  importance.  The  object  of 
every  hen.  Member  maat  be  to  aecure  that 
all  inquests  which  were  neeessary  «lieiild« 
and  that  all  those  which  were  imneoessary 
ahottld  not  be  held.  Then  arose  the  auea- 
tion,  what  means  it  was  most  desirable  te 
adopt  in  order  to  seenre  that  end.  Waa 
payment  of  the  coroner  by  salary  the  bent 
system  which  could  be  adopted*  or  waa 
payment  by  £eea  piiafeBaUe  !  Mow  in  deat 
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iug  with  that  pmnt  he  could  bj  no  meani 
eoncur  with  the  right  hoc.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  in  the 
opiQUNi  that  the  office  of  coroner  was  lets 
ueeeeeary  now  than  it  had  been  in  former 
times,  or  that  inquests  should  be  held  only 
ta  those  cases  in  which  a  person  had  come 
bj  hit  death  by  illegal  and  improper  means, 
to  the  exclusion  of  those  instances  in  which 
death  was  the  result  of  accident. 

Sm  GEORGB  LEWIS  said,  he  had  pro- 
noiuieed  no  opinion  of  hit  own  upon  that 
point,  but  had  simply  referred  to  the  view 
of  the  matter  which  was  in  all  probability 
that  which  was  taken  up  by  tha  magis- 
trates. 

Mb.    HENLET  continued  :    Although 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  expressed 
BO  opinion  of  his  own  on  the  subject,  yet 
it  appeared  to  him  that  the  tone  of  his  re- 
marks was  such  as  to  have  justified  him 
(Mr.    Healey)  in  the  inferenee  which   he 
bad  drawn.     But,  be  that  as  it  might,  a 
qaesttoD  which  naturally  suggested  itself 
was,  how  the  coroner  was  to  ascertain  that 
death  in  a  certain  case  had  been  the  result 
of  illegal  and  improper,  causes,  unless  in- 
qetry  into  the  matter  were  instituted.  Take 
the  instance  of  a  railway  accident.     It  was 
the  duty  of  a  coroner  to  inquire  into  the 
whole  matter.     Again,  there  were  deaths 
which  arose  from  negligence.     That  was 
an  important  matter,  and,  if  he  might  use 
the  phrase,  it  had  received  great  develop- 
ment in  the  couise  of  the  present  century. 
Bot  it  was  said   that  the   duties   of   the 
coroner  were  less  necessary  on  account  of 
the  peblicity  given  to  such  matters  by  the 
newspapers.     It  was  the  inquest,  however, 
which  gave  that  publicity  which  was  turned 
by  the   newspapers  to  such  valuable  ac» 
tount,  and  in  dealing  with  the  subject  that 
which    such    an   investigation  often   pre- 
vented as  well  as  what  it  brought  to  light 
ought,  he  should  contend,  to  be  duly  re- 
garded. Persons  too  often  came  to  a  hasty 
•oaclusion,  from  the  nature  of  the  verdict, 
that  such  and  such  an  inquest  should  not 
have  been  held,  forgetting  that  the  holding 
sf  inquests  prevented  a  great  deal  of  bad 
work,  as  he   should  call    it,   going  -on. 
Oorooert  had  other  duties  to  perform  than 
that  of  merely  sitting  in  judgment.    They 
had  to  ferret  out  the  whole  case.     He  was 
Tcnr  glad  the  tabjeet  was  to  be  referred  to 
a  Select  Committee.     It  was  not  a  very 
■imple  or  easy  question.     Generally  speak- 
ing, he  believed  coroners  were  a  very  re- 
spectable dass   of   men,  with  important 
jodieial  fawtleiis  to  diiobarge,  and  they 


did  their  duty  honestly,  fairly,  and  well. 
He  could  not,  however,  approve  paying 
them  by  salary  ;  that  would  take  away  one 
of  the  strongest  existing  inducements  to 
an  active  peiforroance  of  their  duty,  parti- 
cularly as  the  magistrates  who  paid  would 
have  an  interest  coincident  with  that  of  the 
coroner  in  preventing  many  inquests  taking 
place.  He  thought  the  Government  Bill 
should  be  referred  to  tlie  same  Committee 
so  as  to  improve  its  machinery  as  much  as 
possible,  as  there  would  be  more  difficulty 
in  working  out  his  Bill  than  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  appeored  to  imagine.  No  one 
case  could  properly  form  a  precedent  for 
other  cases,  for  every  case  would  depend 
on  its  own  surrounding  circumstances.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  allow  his  Bill  to  go  through  the 
same  ordeal  with  that  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Oldham.  He  should  support  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen* 
tleman. 

Mb.  JOHN  LOCKE  said,  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  know  why  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  would  not  send  his 
Bill  before  a  Select  Committee.  Sup- 
posing the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  Bill 
passed  into  law,  they  would  call  upon  the 
Queen's  Bench  to  perform  duties  which 
they  had  already  declined.  He  thought  both 
Bills  should  be  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. The  reference  should  also,  in  his 
view,  be  enlarged  to  comprehend  an  inquiry 
into  the  election  of  coroners.  In  Middle 
sex,  for  instance,  persons  amply  qualified 
for  the  office  were  deterred  from  becoming 
candidates  in  consequence  of  the  great 
trouble  and  expense  involved  in  an  election 
where  the  constituency  was  so  very  large 
and  a  contest  might  extend  over  ten  days. 
The  election  was  in  the  hands  of  the  free- 
holders, but  not  freeholders  on  the  parlia- 
mentary roll  or  any  roll ;  nobody  knew 
who  they  were;  but  they  came  forward  and 
proceeded  to  establish  their  claim  at  the 
time  of  election.  The  coroner  had  often 
most  important  judicial  functions  to  dis- 
charge. The  Bill  for  the  regulation  d 
mines  contained  clauses  imposing  penalties 
not  only  on  masters  but  on  miners,  for  neg)- 
lecting  to  carry  out  the  regulations  that 
were  prescribed.  Was  it  not  absolutely  ne- 
oessary  that  the  coroner  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  causes  of 
death  in  such  cases  ?  Who  was  to  do  it 
if  not  the  coroner  ?  The  causes  of  the 
late  accident  on  the  Eastern  Counties 
Railway  were  now  being  investigated  bo- 
fere  the  coroner,  and  he  had  no  doubt  &e 
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result  of  tbe  inquirj  would  be  pretty 
nearly  deoisife,  not  indeed  as  to  the 
amount  of  damages  that  should  be  award- 
ed, but  as  to  whether  tliere  was  any  neg- 
ligence on  the  part  of  the  railway. 

Sm  GEORGE  GREY  thouglit  the  law 
in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  from  the  dif- 
ferent  course  which  was  taken  by  different 
benches  of  magistrates,— some  placing  no 
check  on  the  discretion  of  coroners,  and 
others  too  narrowly  restricting  them.  It 
was  urgently  pressed  upon  him  that  the 
law  should  be  altered,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  the  payment  of  the  coroners  should  be 
by  salaries.  But  the  difficulty  connected 
with  the  payment  of  coroners  by  salary 
was  this,  that  it  would  take  away  every 
motive  but  a  sense  of  duty  for  holding  in- 
quests. At  present  their  payment  de- 
pended on  the  number -of  inquests  held  ; 
but  the  moment  a  salary  was  substituted 
for  fees  their  interest  would  lie  in  the 
opposite  direction.  He  thought,  however, 
it  would  be  right  to  give  them  a  power 
of  appeal  when  their  allowances  were  too 
small.  He  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Oxfordshire  that  coroners  had 
very  important  duties  to  perform,  and 
effectual  precautions  should  be  taken 
against  their  neglect.  This  Bill  was  to- 
tally silent  on  that  point,  and  in  other 
respects  would  require  extensive  altera- 
tions. The  Commission-  which  sat  on  the 
costs  of  prosecutions  had  taken  some  evi- 
dence which  bore  on  the  question,  but  only 
incidentally,  and  it  was  most  desirable 
that,  without  committing  the  House  to 
this  Bill,  the  whole  subject  should  be  in- 
quired into  by  a  Committee.  The  terms 
of  the  inquiry  proposed  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  (Mr.  E.  James)  would  in- 
clude everything  except  the  mode  of  ap- 
pointing the  coroner  ;  but  words  might  be 
added  to  the  reference  which  would  em- 
brace that  point  as  well.  On  the  order  of 
the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  he  would  explain  the  course  he  in- 
tended to  take  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  DEEDES  said,  that  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  which  had  been  re- 
ferred to,  he  wished  to  state  the  course  he 
should  pursue  on  this  matter.  He  thought 
the  Bills  should  be  referred  to  the  conside- 
ration of  a  Select  Committee.  Unfortu- 
nately be  had,  as  magistrate  for  Kent, 
been  engaged  in  a  contest  with  the  coro- 
ners through  a  difference  of  opinion  in 
reference  to  their  charges.  It  was  a 
matter  which  he  did  not  like,  but,  as  a 
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guardian  of  the  public  purse,  he  felt  that 
he  was  bound  to  inquire  into  the  holding  of 
inquests.  He  would  suggest  this.  If  the 
Government  Bill  could  not  be  referred,  be 
hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  woidd 
abstain  for  the  present  from  further  leg^ 
lation,  and  until  the  House  received  the 
Report  of  the  Committee,  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  which  he  should  vote. 

Mb.  INGHAM  said,  he  also  should  sup- 
port the  Amendment.  He  wished,  more- 
over, to  point  out  that  the  constitution  of 
the  jury  in  the  coroner's  court  iraa  a 
matter  that  ought  to  be  investigated. 
These  juries  had  often  delicate  and  diffieoh 
duties  to  discharge,  and  yet  no  qualification 
whatever  was  uece»sary  for  the  office. 

Sir  WILLIAM  MILES  said,  he  was 
in  favour  of  paying  coroners,  as  well  as 
all  other  judicial  officers,  by  salaries  in- 
stead of  fees,   which   salaries  should    be 
fixed  by  the  magistrates  on  taking  area 
and   population    into  account.     He    then 
denied  the  imputation  that  a  salary  would 
render  coroners  indifferent ;  he  held  that 
they  were  a  most  respectable  olass,  and  he 
was  sure  that  in  every  case  they  vonld  do 
their  duty.     He  objected  to  the  GoTem- 
ment  Bill  on  the  ground  that  if  an  appeal 
were  taken   to   the   Queen's  Bench,    the 
Judges  would  only  give  a  decision  on  that 
particular  case,  and  it  would  be  of  no  Talne 
for  guiding  other  cases.     If  their   Bill, 
therefore,  were  not  sent  to  the  Committee 
he  hoped  at  least  it  wouU  be  withdrawn. 
He  hoped,  also,  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Oldham  would  withdraw  his  Bill, 
and  allow  the  whole  matter  to  go  to  the 
Committee. 

Lord  HARRY  VANE  sttd,  he  also 
would  recommend  that  both  Bills  should  be 
simultaneously  referred  to  the  same  Com- 
mittee. They  would  thus  best  meet  tbe 
convenience  of  all  parties,  do  full  justice 
to  the  case,  and  most  effectually  secure  the 
object  they  all  sought  to  attain.  He  was 
the  more  sincere  in  this  advice,  as  he  had 
himself  on  former  occasions  brodght  in  a 
Bill  on  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  BOYILL  said,  that  in  cases  from 
Kent  and  Gloucestershire  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  had  declined  to  entertain 
the  jurisdiction  of  deciding  oases  which 
might  guide  the  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions 
in  saying  whether  the  fees  ought  to  be 
alloi^ed  or  not.  Therefore  he  thought  the 
proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  allow  an  appeal  to 
the  Queen's  Bench  in  certain  cases,  would 
end  in  no  decision  being  obtained 
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woald  be  of  the  slightest  use.    He  hap- 
pened to  be  able  to  speak  from  experience, 
OD  a  matter  that  had  lately  come  before 
the   Court  of  Qaeen's  Bench  on  the  pro- 
priety of  holding  an   inquest,  and  in  that 
ease   affidavits  were  filed  at  an   expense 
of  from  £50   to  £100,   and   it   was  tho 
opinion  of  the  Court  that  the  coroner  had 
acted   properly.     The  Bill  of  the   Home 
Secretary  proposed  that  a  case  should  be 
stated  for  the  opinion   of  the  Court  of 
Qaeen's  Bench;  but  what  materials  would 
there  be  for  such  a  case?     No  question  of 
law  woald  be  raised,  and  if  it  were  not  a 
matter  of  law  or  principle  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  would  decline  to  adjudicate 
upon  it,  and  would  probably  send  down  the 
ease  again  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
aionSy  that  it  might  be  determined  whether 
the  coroner  had  exercised  a  proper  discre- 
tion in  holding  the  inquest.     With  regard 
'  to  the  Bill  of  the  Government,  he  thought 
it  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  same  Select 
Committee  as  that  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Oldham.     Everybody  seemed 
to  be  agreed  tha't  it  was  important  to  retain 
the  office  of  coroner,  and  the  only  question 
for  consideration  was  to  ascertain  how  the 
performance  of  his  duty  could  be  secured 
in  the  roost  efficient  manner.     The  best 
mode  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  decision 
upon  the  subject  was  to  refer  the  whole 
matter  to  a   Select  Committee,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  Home   Secretary  would 
accede  to  the  suggestion. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  the  debate 
had  very  much  turned  on  the  Bill  that  he 
proposed,  but  he  wished  the  House  to  un- 
derstand that  the  Bill  was  intended  to  re- 
move a  pressing  evil,  and  it  afforded  a  re- 
medy for  that  which  was  admitted  to  be  a 
gtievanco  in  a  great  number  of  counties. 
His  belief  was  that  it  would  afford  a  con- 
stitutional and  effective  remedy,  and  that 
it  would  not  prejudice  the  question  whether 
the  coroner  should  be  paid  by  salary  or  by 
fees.  As  it  appeared  to  be  a  general  wish 
that  the  Bill  should  not  be  proceeded  with 
till  the  Committee  had  reported,  he  had  no 
objection  it  should  be  postponed. 

Mb.  pease  said,  he  thought  the  gene- 
ral feeling  throughout  the  country  was  in 
favour  of  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Oldham,  in  preference  to  that  of  the  Go- 
▼emment. 

Mb.  BUCHANAN  remarked,  that  if  a 
Bcotcb  lawyer  were  asked  the  question,  he 
would  say  that  the  sheriffs  of  counties  in 
Scotland  were  as  vigilant  as  the  coroners 
^  Bnglandy  but  the  fact  was  it  waa  a  mat- 


ter of  reproach  in  Scotland  that  there  were 
not  sufficient  inquests  held,  and  the  reason 
assigned  was  that  there  was  no  coroner  who 
had  his  fee.  He  suggested  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  include  some  gentlemen  of 
legal  experience  in  Scotland. 

Mb.  COBBETT  said,  he  was  gratified  by 
the  discussion  which  had  taken  place,  as  his 
only  object  was  to  secure  the  efficiency  of 
an  important  public  officer.  He  was  per- 
fectly willing  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Select 
Committee,  as  it  appeared  to  be  the  gene- 
ral wish  of  the  House. 

Question,  '*  That  the  words  proposed  to 
be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question," 
put,  and  negatived^ 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put  and 
agreed  to. 

Ordered, 

"That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed,  to 
consider  the  state  of  the  Law  and  praotioe  as 
regards  the  taking  of  Inquisitions  in  oases  of  death, 
and  the  election  of  and  the  remuneration  now 
paid  to  Coroners  ;  and  whether  it  is  expedient 
that  any,  and  what,  alteration  should  be  made  in 
the  manner  in  which  such  remuneration  is  now 
made ;  and  to  consider  the  effoct  and  operation  of 
the  Statutes  now  in  force  upon  that  subject ;  and 
to  report  thereupon  to  the  flouse." 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  BILL.— 
COMMITTEE. 

House  in  Committee  according  to  Order. 
Mr.  Masset  in  the  Chair. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Lord  ROBERT,  CECIL  said,  he  had  a 
series  of  verbal  Amendments  to  more,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  insure  that  the 
scheme  of  the  college  and  the  scheme  of 
the  Commissioners  should  appear  on  an 
equal  footing  before  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  Frviy  Council.  He  would  also  suggest 
the  propriety  of  some  security  being  taken 
against  the  appointment  of  any  of  the  Ox- 
ford University  Commissioners  to  sit  on  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council  when 
adjudicating  upon  the  ordinance. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  it  was  not 
usual,  and  would  be  inconvenient  in  any 
Act  of  Parliament,  to  limit  the  discretion 
of  the  Crown  in  the  selection  of  the  members 
of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council. 
But  he  had  no  hesitation  in  informing  the 
noble  Lord  that  in  advising  Her  Majesty  in 
the  choice  of  such  persons  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  the  selection  of  members  of 
the  Privy  Council  who  might  have  acted  on 
the  Oxford  University  Commission  when  the 
ordinance  that  was  the  subject  of  discussion 
was  passed. 
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AmendniMto  agreed  to. 
Bill  passed  through  Committee. 
House  resumed :  Bill  reported,  ifithout 
Amendroeat. 

WATS  AND  MEANS. 

House  in  Committee  acoordiog  to  Order. 
Mr.  Massey  in  the  Chair. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Mb.  LAING  moved  the  following  Reso* 
lution  : — 

**  That  towards  making  good  the  Supply  granted 
to  Her  Miijettj  the  turn  of  £4,000,000  be  granted 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 

Resolution  agreed  to. 
House  resumed :   Resolution  to  be  re- 
ported To-morrow, 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  Four  o'clook. 


HOUSE    OP    LORDS, 

Thursday,  March  8,  1860. 

MnruTBS.]  Took  the  Oaths. -^The  Lord  Ardressan, 
having  been  created  Earl  of  Winton  in  the 
United  Kingdom— Was  (in  the  usual  Manner) 
introduced ;  The  Earl  De  Grej  (The  Earl  of 
Ripon) — after  the  Death  of  his  Unole  ;  The 
Lord  Dorchester. 

PoBuo  Bills. — Valuation  of  Rateable  Property 
(Ireland);  Packet  Senrice   (Transfer  of  Con- 
tracts) ;  Medical  Acts  Amendment. 
d>  Consolidated  Fund  (i&407,649). 


ANNEXATION  OF  SAVOY  AND  NICE   TO 
FRANCE.— OBSERVATIONS. 

Thb  EaAl  of  CARNARVON  said,  that 
tbose  of  their  Lordships  who  had  gone 
through  the  Correspondence  relating  to  the 
proposed  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to 
France,  recently  presented  to  Parliament, 
would,  no  doubt,  be  aware  that  in  one  of 
the  despatches  Lord  Cowley  stated  that  an 
important  couTersation  had  taken  place 
between  himself  and  Count  Walewski;  that 
in  such  eonTcrsation  Count  Walewski  had 
reminded  him  that  on  more  than  one  or 
two  occasions  he  had  intimated  to  him  that 
onder  certain  circumstances-— for  instance, 
if  the  Duchies  should  be  united  to  Sardinia 
-—France  would  feel  it  necessary  to  annex 
Savoy.  Lord  Cowley  acknowledged  the 
oorrectneas  of  that  statement,  but  he  pro* 
ceeded  to  say  that  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  officially  to  notify  that  oon?ersa- 
tion  in  a  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of 


State,  but  confined  the  mention  of  it  to  Ins 
private  communications  to  the  noble  Lord. 
Lord  Cowley  further  assigned,  as  a  reason 
for  that  course,  that  these  were  qnestiolu 
likely  to  come  before  the  Congress  of  the 
Powers  which  was  to  be  held  at  Paris,  and 
that  he  was  unwilling,  therefore^  to  ioTolve 
Her  Majesty's  Goremment  in  hypotheti— I 
discussions  of  that  nature.     Lord  Cowley 
might  have  been  perfectly  right  in 
fining  his  intimation  of  these  converse 
to  a  private  communication,  bet  the 
which  he  gave   for  adopting  that  coerse 
was  questionable.     He  was   quite    aware 
that  there  were  times  and  oases  in  whidi 
it  was  desirable  that  a  Minister  abroad 
should  have  the  power  of  writing  to  tise 
Foreign  Secretary  with  less  restraint  aad 
reserve  than  was  compatible  with  a  pablis 
despatch  ;   not  bat  he  thought  that  the 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Newcastle)  meet 
feel  that  it  was  a  power  wbteh  os^ht  te 
be  exercised  with  the  greatest  discretieii. 
Unless  that  discretion  was  observed  clearly 
one  of  two  consequences  must  follow.     In 
the  absence  of  oommunie&tions  which  had 
a  direct   bearing  on   the  subject  of  tbe 
papers  submitted,  and  without  which  those 
papers  were  incomplete.  Parliament  ooeld 
not  be  in  a  position  to  draw  a  fair  and  im* 
partial   conclusion.      And,   on   the   other 
hand,  unless  they  insisted  that  the  eomenK 
nications  which  passed  between  the  Minis- 
ler    abroad    and  the  Foreign    Secretary 
should  be  such  as  could   be  prod  need  ia 
Parliament,  he  did   not  know   how  they 
could  enforce  that  Ministerial  respOnsibOity 
which  the  constitutional  practice  of  Parlia* 
raent  required.     There  might  be  good  rea* 
sons  for  what  was  done  in  this  partionlar 
case,  and  therefore  if  the  noble  Duke  cooU 
assure  him   that  in  those  doouments  to 
which  he  had  especially  referred  there  was 
nothing  necessary  to  a  full  understanding 
of  the  papers  laid  before  the  House,  nothing 
in  them  tending  to  modify  the  views  whieh 
might  be  reasonably  founded  upon  those 
papers,  as  far  as  he  was  ooneemed,  he 
should  be  perfectly  satisfied.     He  shonldt 
however,  be  glad  to  have  a  statement  hoax 
his  noble  Friend  that  that  was  the  ease. 

Thb  Duke  or  NEWCASTLE  :  The 
House  will  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  go  inte 
the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Savoy, 
or  the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment  except  as  to  one  point,  for  that  would 
be  to  anticipate  the  debate  which  is  shortly 
to  take  place  on  the  general  snbject; 
neitlter  will  I  enter  into  any  question  as  to 
the  scope  of  private  letters  whioh  may  be 
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mddressed  bj  a  Minister  abroad  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  I  readily  admit  that 
it  requires  the  exercise  of  discretion  in 
lyoth  parties.  But  there  are  none  of  your 
Ijordships  at  all  eonvereant  with  the  con* 
duet  of  public  business,  who  will  not  admit 
tHat  anything  which  should  tend  to  dimi- 
nish free  and  unrestricted  intercourse  be- 
tween those  in  high  office  and  those  whom 
ihey  employ  in  distant  missions,  would  be 
▼ery  prejudicial  to  the  public  service  ;  and 
tbat,  rightly  restricted,  the  power  of  ad* 
dressing  the  Minister  at  home  or  the  Am- 
bassador abroad  in  private  letters  is  of 
^reat  advantage,  and  enables  the  Minister 
to  know  much  more  of  the  details  of  what 
]#  going  on  than  he  could  learn  by  means 
of  public  despatches,  restrained  by  consi- 
derations which  it  is  needless  to  point  out. 
I  do  not  think  that  in  this  instance  the  re- 
tliarkB  of  the  noble  Earl  imply  any  blame 
to  Earl  Cowley  for  the  letters  he  wrote, 
nor  to  the  Foreign  Minister  for  treating 
them  as  private.  The  noble  Earl  asked 
me  whether  these  letters  would  alter  the 
aspect  of  the  case  as  appearing  on  the  face 
of  the  papers  already  presented  to  Par- 
liament. That  is  a  difficult  question  to 
answer.  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  It 
18  possible,  no  doubt,  that  if  the  noble 
Sari  saw  the  letters,  he  might  take  a 
different  view  from  that  which  I  take. 
But  if  the  noble  Earl  asks  me  ray  opinion, 
I  tell  him  that  I  believe  Parliament  has 
before  it,  frankly  and  fully  stated,  the 
wbote  of  the  case,  from  the  time  when 
the  Qovemment  entered  upon  office  down 
to  the  present  time,  and  that  the  private 
letter  would  not  at  all  alter  or  affect  it. 
These  letters  give  an  account  of  conversa- 
tions, in  which,  as  Earl  Cowley  states. 
Count  Walewski  puts  hypothetically  a  case 
assumed — that  in  such  and  such  an  event, 
France  might  consider  she  ought  to  have 
Savoy.  It  was  not  stated  that  there  was 
any  such  proposition  before  the  French 
Qovemment.  On  the  contrary,  Count 
Walewski  denied  all  intention  of  anneia- 
tion,  and  he  only  reverted  to  the  sub- 
jeet  from  time  to  titne,  hypothetically,  as 
Earl  Cowley  states.  These  conversations 
were  reported  to  the  Foreign  Minister;  but, 
until  the  production  of  these  papers,  there 
was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  solemn 
denial  given  by  Count  Walewski  at  an  early 
period  had  been  departed  from.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  the  subject  was  re- 
vived in  the  form  of  a  definite  project,  the 
communications  assumed  an  official  charac- 
ter, and  those  iyffieial  communications  have 


been  produced,  and  are  on  your  Lordships' 
table.  I  can  give  no  further  answer, 
therefore,  to  the  noble  Earl  than  this-^ 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  private  letters 
would  at  all  alter  or  affect  the  case  on  the 
papers  presented  to  Parliament. 

The  Marquess  of  NORMANBY  :  I  can- 
not agree  in  the  inference  drawn  by  the 
noble  Duke  from  the  fact  that  the  commu* 
nications  of  the  French  Government  de- 
clared no  positive  intention  to  annex  Savoy. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  communications 
of  Count  Walewski  amounted  to  a  notifi* 
cation  on  the  part  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment that  if  the  English  Government  should 
persevere  in  taking  a  certain  course,  then 
that  would  compel  the  French  Government 
to  take  a  course  which,  at  the  first,  they 
had  disclaimed  any  infention  of  taking.  If 
that  is  the  real  state  of  the  case,  the  com-* 
munication  of  these  conversations  ought 
never  to  have  been  confined  to  private  cor- 
respondence. I  am  bound  to  say  that  I 
believe,  in  the  whole  course  of  diplomatio 
correspondence,  there  has  never  been  an 
instance  in  which  a  communication  from  a 
foreign  Government,  of  a  possible  change 
of  purpose  grounded  on  a  change  of  course 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  in  a 
matter  so  important,  has  been  suppressed  : 
the  result  bemg  that  there  is  no  official  or 
parliamentary  record  of  so  important  a 
fact.  I  cannot  admit  that  a  communica-> 
tioti  of  that  kind  should  be  confined  to  pri- 
vate correspondence,  and  I  protest  against 
it  as  an  unusual  course. 

Eabl  GREY  :  I  concur  with  the  noble 
Marquess,  and  think  it  is  a  subject  of  con- 
siderable importance.  I  admit  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  throw  restrictions  on 
private  correspondence  between  Secretaries 
of  State  and  those  who  serve  the  Govern- 
ment abroad;  it  would  be  a  restraint  at- 
tended with  extreme  inconvenience  and  in- 
jury to  the  public  service.  But  the  condi- 
tion upon  which  such  private  correspond- 
ence ought  to  be  allowed  is  this,  that  no 
fact  of  importance  should  be  reported  to 
the  Government  in  a  private  letter  which 
ought  not  also  to  be  recorded  in  a  publio 
despatch  ;  and  that  no  instructions  on 
which  any  official  servant  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  act  shall  be  sent  in  a  private 
letter  without  its  being  also  accotnpanied 
by  a  public  despatch.  It  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  any  facts  reported  to  the  Go- 
vernment, and  any  directions  or  instruc- 
tions given  thereupon,  should  be  officially 
recorded.  My  Lords,  observe  how  serious 
are  the  evils  which  must  arise  from  the 
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oontrarj  practice.  lu  the  first  place,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  by  the  noble  Earl 
who  originated  the  conversation,  the  consti- 
tutional power  and  control  of  Parliament  is 
defeated.  And  if  eventually  the  negoti- 
ation, or  the  conduct  of  any  a£fair,  leads  to 
consequences  which  occasion  a  discussion 
in  Parliament,  it  is  depriving  Parliament 
of  its  power  of  forming  a  proper  judgment 
on  what  has  occurred.  Again,  the  Queen 
has  a  right,  and  it  is  her  duty,  to  exercise 
a  control  over  the  conduct  of  the  Foreign 
Minister,  and  no  despatch  of  importance 
can  be  sent  to  a  foreign  Ambassador  with- 
out receiving  the  sanction  of  the  Queen. 
Now  we  know  that  the  noble  Lord  the 
present  Foreign  Secretary,  in  a  very  re- 
markable instance,  enforced  this  preroga- 
tive on  the  part  of  the  Crown  against  his 
present  chief  in  the  Cabinet.  Nor  is  this 
all.  It  is  not  the  less  important  to  make 
the  whole  Government  responsible  for  what 
is  dono  in  public  affairs.  It  is  a  practice, 
however,  I  fear,  not  new  for  the  Foreign 
Minister  to  act  on  a  different  principle 
from  that  which  is  observed  in  every  other 
public  Department;  and  I  believe  a  great 
many  important  matters  have  been  im- 
properly confined  to  private  letters,  instead 
of  being  recorded  in  public  documents. 
What  is  the  consequence  ?  The  members 
of  the  Cabinet  find  themselves,  from  time 
to  time,  brought  into  a  situation  in  which 
they  are  obliged  to  choose  between  either 
making  themselves  responsible  for  measures 
which,  if  they  had  known  what  was  going 
on,  they  would  have  objected  to,  or  aban- 
doning the  Qovernment  perhaps  in  a  season 
of  difficulty.  My  Lords,  this  is  no  im- 
aginary case.  Such  things  have  actually 
happened.  And  when,  in  any  particular 
instance,  it  is  brought  to  our  notice  that 
the  wholesome  rule  has  been  departed  from, 
it  is  fit  that  it  should  be  brought  to  our 
notice,  as  it  has  been  by  the  noble  Earl  on 
the  present  occasion.  No  one  can  deny 
the  fact  that  the  Foreign  Minister  of  France 
told  our  Ambassador  that,  under  certain 
circumstances,  France  might  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  take  pobsesaion  of  Savoy.  And 
that  was  a  fact  of  very  great  importance, 
which  ought  to  have  been  placed  on  record 
officially  at  the  Foreign  Office.  It  is  no 
excuse  to  say  that  is  was  desirable  not  to 
involve  our  Qovernment  in  any  corres- 
pondence about  it,  for  it  would  by  no  means 
follow,  because  our  Ambassador  reported 
it  to  our  Foreign  Minister,  that  therefore 
the  Government  would  think  it  proper  to 
take  any  further  notice  of  the  fact.  Such 
Earl  Grey 


a  notification  was  undonbtedly  made,  ftod 
I  must  repeat  that  there  ought  to  have 
remained  at  the  Foreign  Office  a  record  of 
the  fact.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  thmt 
for  several  months  there  had  been  no  ofiictal 
record  of  such  an  important  fact,  and  I 
must  say  that  a  great  constitutional  prin- 
ciple has  been  seriously  infringed,  and  that 
great  blame  is  attached  to  the  Govemm^it 
for  having  taken  such  a  course. 

Lord   W-ODE HOUSE  said,  his    noble 
Friend   (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  had  laid 
down  the  rule  very  distinctly  as  to  private 
letters  passing  between  our  agents  abroad 
and  the  Foreign  Secretary;  but  although 
he  spoke  of  the  Minister  abroad  exercising 
a  certain  discretion  he  appeared  to  denj 
altogether  the  exercise  of  any  discretion  hi 
the  present  instance.     In  point  of  fact,  the 
course  which  should  have  been  taken  de> 
pended   very   much  upon   the  manner  in 
which   the    so-called    communication  was 
made  by  Count  Walewski  to  Lord  Cowley. 
Any  one  who  had  carried   on   diplomatio 
conversations  must  be  aware  how  yerj  dif- 
ficult it  was  to  know  how  to  treat  a  com- 
munication   made  by  the    Minister  of   a 
foreign  country  of  an  informal  kind,  espo- 
cialiy  when  the  communication  is  made  as 
an  illustration  of  an  hypothetical  eTent 
Therp  was,  however,  one  mode  of  testing 
the  weight  which  Count  Walewski  meant 
to  be  placed  upon  the  communication  he 
made,  and  the  amount  of  importance  Lord 
Cowley  should  have  attached  to  it.     In  all 
cases  where  an  important  commnnication 
was  made  by  the  Foreign  Minister  of  one 
country  to  tho  Government  of  another  a 
despatch  was  addressed  by  the    Foreign 
Minister  to  the  Ambassador  at  the  other 
Court,  stating  his  views,  and  thus  ensuring 
their  communication  to  the  foreign  Govern- 
ment in  his  own  words  and  supported  by 
his  own  arguments.     Such  was  the  rule, 
and  it  was  rarely,  and  always  with  incon- 
venience, departed  from.     The  reason  for 
it  was  obvious;  being  simply  that,  were 
the  views  stated  in  conversation,  the  per- 
son to  whom  they  were  addressed  might 
not  attach  the  same  importance  to  them  as 
the  Minister  who  uttered  them.     He  must 
say,  therefore,  that  Count  Walewski  not 
having  followed  that  course.  Earl  Cowley 
was  entitled  to  believe  that  the  communi- 
cation in  question  was  not  of  such  import- 
ance as  it  was  now  attempted  to  attaoh'to 
it.     The  noblo  Lord  spoke  of  a  change  of 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment ;  but  as  far  as  he  (Lord  Wodehouse) 
was  aware  no  auch  change  had  occurred. 
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Tlie  matter  remained  as  before.  Count 
Walewski  had  on  one  occasion  given  an 
explanation  of  the  condition  of  affairs, 
which  was  accompanied  by  a  statement  on 
ilie  part  of  the  Emperor  himself;  and  after- 
'wmrds  the  Count,  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
poaal  for  a  Congress*  made  an  observation 
OS  to  what  might  take  place  in  the  event  of 
a  ocrtain  arrangement,  which  he  thought 
cxMild  not  possibly  be  adopted,  coming  into 
force.  The  noble  Lord  had  alluded  to  a 
former  difference  between  the  noble  Lord 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
present  chief  of  the  Government,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  of  despatches  to  Minis- 
ters abroad;  but  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  that  circumstance  was,  that  the  dis- 
ere  tied  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Rus- 
sell) might  safely  be  trusted  not  to  dispense 
with  an  official  responsibility  he  had  him- 
self BO  strongly  enforced. 

The  Eabl  of  MALMESBURY:    My 
Ijords,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
right  of  Parliament  or  the  Crown  in  this 
matter.     There  is   no   question  that  the 
Parliament,  as  well  as  the  Qaeen,  has  the 
right  to  be  fully  informed  as  to  what  has 
passed;  and  that  the  Queen  must  be  in- 
formed before  any  despatches  or   orders 
are  sent  to  our  Ministers  abroad.     But  I 
think  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey)  went  a 
little  too  far,  and  applied  the  rule  some- 
what too  rigorously,  when  he  alluded  to 
a  practice  that  he  says  has  risen  up,  of 
Foreign   Secretaries  keeping   their    Col- 
leagues in  ignorance  of  what  is  going  en. 
There  is  a  difference  between  the  Foreign 
Office  and  the  Colonial  Office  (of  which  the 
noble  Earl  was  formerly  the  head)  as  to 
the  manner  of  transacting  business.     The 
Colonial  Minister  has  plenty  of  time  to 
answer  despatches  he  receives,  and  to  de- 
termine upon  the  course  of  action.     That 
is  not  so  with  the  Foreign  Office.     There 
is  often  extremely  little  time  for  action,  or 
for  reply.      In  these  days  much  of  the 
oorrespondence  of  the  Foreign  Office  is 
conducted  by  means  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph,  and   it  is  therefore  obvious  that 
if  upon  every  point,  even  of  importance, 
the  Foreign  Secretary  were  obliged  to  send 
round  to  all  his  colleagues,  and    inform 
them  exactly  of  the  communication  he  had 
received  and  what  his  reply  was  to  be, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
neae  of  the  Department.     I  agree  with  the 
noble  Earl,  however,  that  it  is  fit  that  the 
subject  should  be  brought  forward;  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  on  the  present 
occasion  there  must  have  been  some  over* 
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sight  on  the  part  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Foreign  Secretary  ;  and  I  am  astonished 
that  he  shoidd  not  have  required  an  official 
despatch  for  his  own  security.  For  my  own 
part,  I  never  considered  myself,  when  I  had 
the  honour  of  filling  the  same  office,  I 
never  considered  myself  safe  unless  my 
course  of  action  was  covered  by  an  officifd 
record  of  the  information  on  which  I  acted. 
I  should  have  thought  it  to  my  own  disad- 
vantage to  take  action  myself,  and  still 
more  to  give  instructions  to  a  Minister  at 
at  a  foreign  court  to  be  carried  out  by 
him  upon  private  information,  without 
having  it  reproduced  in  a  public  despatch, 
properly  numbered  and  recorded  at  the 
Foreign  Office.  Therefore  I  am  surprised 
that  the  noble  Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary 
should,  in-  a  matter  of  so  much  importance, 
have  neglected  to  have  the  sense  of  Lord 
Cowley *s  private  letters  put  into  an  official 
despatch,  in  order  that  he  might  at  any 
time  have  been  able  to  exhibit  the  grounds 
on  which  he  took  the  course  which  he 
pursued.  What  has  happened  might  have 
been  expected.  It  was  impossible  that 
the  fact"  of  the  private  communication 
should  escape  Parliament ;  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  in  both  Houses  the  noble 
Lord  is  censured,  and  he  has  not  escaped 
some  suspicion  of  having  attempted  to 
conceal  something.  The  noble  Lord  has 
thus  been  himself  the  sufferer  from  the 
course  he  has  adopted.  But  at  the  same 
time  I  must  add,  that  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  public  business 
without  privat|  correspondence  between 
the  Ambassador  and  the  Foreign  Minister. 
An  immmense  quantity  of  information  can 
be  imparted  only  in  this  manner — with- 
out it  the  Minister  would  be  without  any 
better  information  than  all  the  world 
possessed  ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  on  the  public  business  if  that  infor- 
mation were  not  rigidly  kept  secret.  Its 
publication  would  very  often  involve  the 
safety  of  individuals,  and  many  other  con- 
sequences which  their  Lordships  could  well 
understand. 

The  Earl  of  ELLBNBOROUGH  :  My 
Lords,  there  is  a  point  which  has  not  been 
adverted  to,  but  which  is  of  great  import- 
ance. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  on 
many  occasions  it  is  essential  to  the  public 
service  that  communications  of  facts  should 
be  made  in  private  letters ;  and  perhaps, 
also,  that  instructions  should  be  given  in 
the  same  manner.  But  whatever  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  Minister  or  the  Ambassador 
to  communicate  should  remain  on  record 
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in  the  Foreign  Office.  If  it  ib  important 
that  the  Minister  for  the  time  should  have 
the  information »  his  Boocessor  should  hare 
the  same  information.  I  happen  to  know, 
however,  tliat  it  is  not  always  the  custom 
to  leave  these  private  letters  at  the  Office, 
and  when  it  is  not  so,  the  Minister  who 
succeeds  is  in  a  very  unfortunate  position, 
deprived  of  information  which  he  ought  to 

?08se8B.  1  remember  that  tho  Quadruple 
'reatj  was  formed  in  1834;  and  when 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  came  into  office  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  he  could  not  trace  tho 
existence  of  one  single  paper  relative  to 
that  treaty,  assigning  the  grounds  on 
which  it  was  entered  into.  So  as  to  the 
serious  events  in  China ;  when  Lord  Napier 
got  into  serious  difficulties,  which  might 
have  led  us  into  a  war,  there  was  not  a 
paper  left  in  the  office  ahout  them  ;  and  it 
was  only  by  applying  to  the  then  Earl 
Grey  for  any  private  letters  he  might 
happen  to  have,  that  any  information  at 
all  could  be  obtained  on  a  matter  of  such 
serious  moment.  My  Lords,  I  consider 
this  practice,  which  I  believe  to  be  a 
common  one,  a  serious  defect  in  our  public 
administration,  and  it  is  for  the  public 
interest  that  it  should  be  corrected. 

The  Dukb  of  NEWCASTLE:  My 
Lords,  scant  justice,  or  rather  great  injus- 
tice,  has  been  done  to  my  noble  Friend  at 
the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion.  It  has  been  as- 
sumed all  along  that  proposals  were  made 
through  the  medium  of  these  private  letters. 
I  have  already  denied  this,4pmd  have  stated 
that  these  letters  merely  refer  to  hypo- 
thetical conversations.  Tho  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Malmesbury)  says  he  olways 
covered  himself  by  an  official  communi- 
cation. I  own  I  am  of  opinion  that  that 
principle  may  be  carried  too  far,  and  it  is 
dangerous  for  tho  public  interests  that  a 
Minister  should  be  constantly  looking  to 
the  possible  "  blue-book."  If  he  means  to 
carry  out  his  duty  honestly,  he  must  fre- 
quently depart  from  that  respect  for  the 
possibility  of  publication.  The  noble  Earl 
implied  that  my  noblo  Friend  had  exposed 
himself  to  the  suspicion  that  he  was  at- 
tempting to  conceal  something. 

The  Earl  op  MALMESBURY:  Not 
as  my  own  suspicion,  but'  as  that  of 
others. 

The  Duke  of  NEWCASTLE:  Quite 
so ;  but  there  cannot  he  the  least  ground 
for  such  a  suspicion,  for  if  my  noble  Friend 
had  desired  to  do  so  he  might  easily  have 
suppressed  the  fact  that  any  private  letters 
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had  passed,  for  he  coold  have  egaxid  libe 
passage  in  the  despatch  refeiThig^  to  tbem, 
and  the  Parliament  oodd  have  bad  no 
knowledge  of  their  existence.  But  my 
noble  Friend  proposed  taking  a  more  niAalj 
course,  and  he  permitted  the  mention  of 
these  letters  to  appear,  while  he  judged  it 
useless  to  produce  them,  as  they  were 
merely  mentioned  as  an  hypothetieal*  and 
not  a  definite  or  forma!  proposal,  as  the 
noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey)  appeared  to  sup- 
pose. 

Eabl  grey  :  I  never  said  anything  as 
to  a  '*  definite  "  or  *'  formal  '*  proposal. 
I  said  that  Count  Walewski  told  Lord 
Cowley,  and  gave  him  dearly  to  imdep* 
stand,  that  in  certain  cireumstancea  Pranee 
would  consider  it  ought  to  annex  Savoy ; 
and  that  this  was  a  most  important  fiaet, 
which  should  not  have  been  confined  to  a 
private  letter. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY:  — My   Lords, 
without  imputing  to  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
John  Russell)  any  desire  to  conceal  ^e  ex- 
istence 'of  these  private  letters,  I  cannot 
admit  that  it  would  have  been  at  all  easy 
to  suppress  all  mention  of  them,  eonsider- 
ing    the   nature  of   this  correspondence. 
For,  my  Lords,  how  does  the  case  stand  ! 
For  four  or  fivo  months  the  noble  Lord  re- 
mains,  so  far  as  concerns  any  official  eora- 
munications,  in  the  full  assurance  and  eon- 
viction  that  the  French  Government  had 
abandoned  the  project  of  the  annexation  of 
Savoy.     When  the  project  again  assamed 
a  definite  form,  no  time  was  lost  by  the 
noble  Lord  in  communicating  to  the  French 
Government  the  views  of  our  Oovemnieiit 
upon  the  subject.     But  as  soon  as  that 
communication  was  made  there  was  another 
party  concerned — the  French  Govemmeot 
and  the  French  Minister  ;   and  when  that 
remonstrance  was  made  by  the  British  Go- 
vernment, and  Count  Walewski  replied, — 
"  I  told  you  that  tho  proposal  of  the  annex- 
ation of  Savoy  was  abandoned.     Bat  it  is 
equally  true  that  this  took  place  fom*  or 
five  months  since,  and  during  the  intervid 
I   have,    not  on   one  occasion   only,  bat 
many  occasions,  told  you,  on  the  part  of 
my  Government,  that  circumstances  have 
changed,  and  that  if  all  the  proposals  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  Sardinia  come  to 
pass  it  will  be  necessary  fur  France,  hav- 
ing due  regard  to  her  own  secnrity,  to  take 
possession   of  Savoy.**     My   Lords,  that 
was  stated   by  the  Foreign   Minister  of 
France  to  our  Ambassador  at  Paris  as  the 
answer  to  an  implied  charge  on  behalf  of 
our  Government  that  the  French  Govern* 
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meat  li|d  baen  guUfcy  of  a  breach  of  faith. 
And  that  answer,  bo  defending  the  Prenob 
GoTerameoty  so  announciog  the  intentions 
of  the  French  Emperor,  so  reminding  the 
Btifcish  Minister  that  their  intentions  had 
been  communicated  to  him,  not  once,  but 
repeatedly — that  answer,  my  Lords,  ought 
to  hare  been  made  the  subject  of  an  official 
eonunonieatioii,  and  ought   not   to  have 
been  wrapped  np  in  a  private  letter.     My 
Lords,  after  that  correspondence  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  John  Russell)  to  have  suppressed  the 
laot  ihal  there  had  been  such  letters  ;  for, 
sopposing  the  paragraph  alluding  to  them 
to  have  been  omitted  (which  would  have 
beeaTery  unjust  to  Lord  Cowley),  the  ques- 
tion would   have  been  asked  at  once  in 
Parliament  whether,  if  those  statements 
had  been  made  to  the  British  Ambassador 
al  Paris,  to  which  Count  Walewski  alluded, 
the  Ambassador  had  eommunicated  them 
to  the  noble  Lord }    and  the  answer,  of 
•eufse,  must  have  been  the  admission  of 
the  fact»  that  such  communications   had 
been  made  by  the  Freaoh  Minister  to  Lord 
Cowley^  and  had  by  him  been  communi- 
eated  to  the  noble  Lord  in  private  letters. 
My  Lords,  I  can  hardly  understand  how  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign 
Offiee  with  his  sense  of  honour  or  of  truth, 
after  theae   communications    from    Lord 
Cowley — ^  knowing    that  everything   was 
tendiag  towards  the  very  event  pointed  at, 
namely,  the  aggrandisement  of  Piedmont 
•—that  very  event  which  was  to  lead  to 
the  annexation  of  Savoy— I  say  I  CAunot 
understand  how  the  noble  Lord  could  give 
the  answer  which  he  is  represented  to  have 
given  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Session,  referring  to 
the  communication  in  July,  as  if  that  was 
the  actual  state  of  things  at  the  time  when 
be  spoke,  and  suppressing  the  fact  that 
from  time  to  time  the  French  Government 
bad  been  warning  as  that  if  certain  events 
should  take  place  which  were  then  in  actual 
progress  and  in  course  oi  active  aecom- 
plbhmeat,   the    idea  o{   abandoning    the 
annexation  of  Savoy  would  be  considered 
as  net  binding ;    and  that  it  would  be 
deemed  necessary,  on  the  part  of  France, 
to  pursue  it.     I  repeat,  my  Lords,  I  can- 
not understand  how,  under  those  eircum- 
stanoes,  the  noble  Lord  could  refer  us  to 
the  coamiunication  made  in  July,  as  if  that 
contained  all  the  information  that  could  be 
given -- sedulously  concealing  from  us  all 
Qiat  had  passed  in  the  meantime  to  vary 
and  alter  the  eaack    Tlie  iioble  Duke  may 


argue  Uiat  die  noble  Lord  did  not  desive  to 
conceal  anything,  bat  it  is  vain  to  urge 
that  he  could  have  concealed  the  fact ;  for 
even  though  all  allusion  to  the  letters  had 
been  suppressed,  the  fact  must  have  oone 
out,  even  more  discreditably  than  it  has 
done  as  it  is.  My  Lords,  I  think  the  6or 
vemment  have  had  fair  warning  as  to  the 
course  which  the  French  Government  in- 
tended to  pursue  in  a  certain  event,  and 
that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  no  riffht 
to  charge  the  French  Government  with 
having  deceived  them  or  kept  them  in  igno- 
rance of  their  intentions ;  or  to  tell  us  that 
they  were  taken  by  surprise  when  they 
found  in  January  that  a  totally  different 
course  was  to  be  pursued  by  the  French 
Government  from  that  which  had  been 
avowed  in  July. 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL  said,  bethought 
it  must  necessarily  have  been  left  to  Lord 
Cowley  to  judge  whether  the  communica- 
tions made  to  him  were  such  as  ought  to 
be  embodied  in  a  public  despatch,  and  he 
thought  the  noble  Earl  had  exercised  a 
sound  discretion  in  making  them  the  sub- 
ject of  a  privato  letter.  It  had  been  as- 
sumed throughout  that  the  communications 
made  to  Lord  Cowley  were  much  more  de- 
finite than  they  really  were.  If  the  French 
Government  had  intended  to  make  such  a 
definite  communication  as  was  supposed, 
they  ought  to  have  done  it  in  the  form  of 
a  despatch.  He  regretted  that  this  discus- 
sion had  arisen.  The  argument  of  the 
noble  Earl  opposite  as  to  the  formal  and 
definite  nature  of  the  communication  was 
unfounded.  The  whole  thing  was  not  only 
hypothetical,  in  the  event  of  certain  con- 
clusions being  come  to  with  regard  to  the 
Italian  war,  but  it  was  also  hypothetical 
upon  the  meeting  of  a  Congress  ;  and  it 
was  fully  understood  by  Lord  Cowley  that 
whatever  might  be  the  views  of  the  French 
Government  at  that  time,  this  and  other 
subjects  would  be  matters  for  consultation 
at  that  Congress. 

House  adjourned  at  Six  o'olook, 

till  To-morrow,  half-past 

Ten  o'clock. 
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PuBUO  Bills.  —  1*  Bankrapt  Law  (Scotland) 
Amendment;  Titles  to  Land  (Scotland)  Act 
(1858)  Amendment ;  Herring  Fisheries  (Scot- 
land). 

3«  Isle  of  Man  Harbours. 

8<»  Spirits  (Ireland). 

NEW  PALACE  AT  WESTMINSTER.— GREAT 

BELL  IN  THE  CLOCK  TOWER. 

QUESTION. 

Alderman  SALOMONS  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  Chief  CommiBsioner  of 
Works,  as  they  had  not  lately  heard  the 
solemn  sounds  that  so  often  warned  the 
House  during  the  last  Session,  if  he  can 
a£f6rd  the  House  any  information  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  Great  Bell  in  the  Clock 
Tower,  and  if  an  early  ej^pectation  may  be 
entertained  of  its  tones  being  again  heard  ? 

Mb.  HANKEY  said,  before  the  question 
was  answered,  he  would  remind  the  Chief 
Commissioner  that  the  question  he  had  put 
on  a  former  erening  relative  to  the  Lions 
for  the  pedestal  of  the  Nelson  Column  had 
ne?er  received  any  reply  ? 

Mr.  COWPER  said,  that  the  Great  Bell 
in  the  Clock  Tower  was  in  the  unhappy 
condition  of  being  cracked  in  five  places — 
the  first  crack  was  twelve  inches,  and  the 
second  nine  inches  in  length.  He  was  not 
able  to  state  the  origin  of  the  cracks,  but 
thought  he  was  safe  in  saying  that  either 
the  hammer  was  too  heavy  for  the  tenacity 
of  the  Bell,  or  the  Bell  was  too  brittle  for 
the  weight  of  the  hammer.  He  could  not 
hold  out  any  expectation  that  the  wish  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Green  • 
wich  would  be  fulfilled,  and  that  we  should 
again  in  a  short  time  hear  the  solemn  tones 
of  the  Bell.  As  to  the  Nelson  Monument 
in  Trafalgar  Square,  Sir  Edwin  Landseer 
had  received  the  commission  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Monument  some  eighteen 
months  ago,  and  had  decided  upon  the 
arrangement  of  the  Lions,  but  he  was  not 
prepared  to  say  at  what  period  they  would 
DO  completed. 

POSTAL  SERVICE  IN  WALES. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  JONES  said,  he  wished  to  ask  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  Whether  the 
Post  Office  authorities  have  it  in  contem- 
plation to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  Llanelly  and  Vale  of  Towy 
Bailways  to  transmit  letters  to  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  parts  of  the  county  of  Car* 
marthen,  in  complionce  with  the  nume- 
rous petitions  presented  to  them  for  that 
purpose. 
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Mr.  LAING  said,  that  no  such  arrange- 
ment was  in  contemplation.  The  expense 
with  which  it  would  be  attended  was  stieh 
as  not  to  justify  the  Post  Office  auihorities 
in  availing  themselves  of  the  accommoda- 
tion in  question. 


ANNEXATION  OF  SAVOY  AND  NICE  TO 
FRANC  E.— QUESTION. 

Sir  JOHN  WALSH  said,  he  rose  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  he  will  lay  upon  the  Table 
of  the  House  any  CoiTOspondence  with  the 
Government  of  France  relative  to  the  A&irs 
of  Italy  and  the  annexation  of  Savoy,  which 
has  taken  place  subsequently  to  the  date  of 
the  last  Papers  communicated  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he  most 
beg  to  state  that  there  was  a  further  Cor- 
respondence on  the  subject  alluded  to  by 
the  hon.  Baronet  which  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  lay  upon  the  Table  on  the  follow- 
mg  day,  and  which  would  be  deliyered  to 
hon.  Members  on  Saturday  next.  There 
was  other  Correspondence  connected  with 
the  subject,  which  would  be  delivered  at  an 
early  day.  He  might,  perhaps,  be  per- 
mitted to  take  the  opportunity  of  making 
an  appeal  to  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Bridgwater.  When  his  hon.  Friend 
brought  forward  his  Motion  for  Papers 
respecting  Savoy  and  Nice,  on  a  former 
evening,  he  (Lord  J.  Russell)  stated  that 
although  it  was  not  convenient  to  bring  the 
subject  on  then  on  account  of  the  Commer- 
cial Treaty,  still  he  told  him  that  he  had 
no  objection  to  the  production  of  the  Papers. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  since  given  notice 
of  a  Motion  for  Monday  next.  Now,  on 
consideration,  the  Government  thought  it 
would  be  attended  with  injury  and  incon- 
venience to  the  public  service  if  his  hoo. 
Friend  brought  forward  that  Motion  at 
that  time.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
hoped  his  hon.  Friend  would  not  persevere 
in  his  Motion,  but  would  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  KINGLAKE  said,  that  after  the 
appeal  which  had  been  made  to  him  by  the 
noble  Lord  on  his  responsibility  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  he  would 
not,  of  course,  feel  justified  in  pressing  hii 
Motion  on  the  attention  of  the  House  on 
the  day  which  ho  had  originally  proposed. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  anxious  to  assure 
hon.  Members  that  he  continued  to  be  as 
firmly  convinced  as  he  had  ever  been  of  the 
deep  importance  of  bringing  the  subject 
plainly  and  distinctly  under  the  notice  of 
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the  House,  and  that  no  consideration  would 
prevent  him  from  taking  that  coarse  wlien 
he  found  that  there  was  an  opportunity  of 
adopting  it  without  the  prohahility  of  in- 
jury being  thereby  done  to  the  public  ser- 
vice.  He  should,  under  present  circum- 
stances, poslpone  his  Motion  until  Monday 
week,  anil  he  might,  perhaps,  in  conclusion, 
be  allowed  to  say  that  he  did  not  seek  in 
bringing  it  forward  to  imply  anything  like 
censure  on  the  policy  in  the  matter  which. 
Her  Majesty's  GoTornment  had  pursued. 
On  the  contrary,  he  thought,  and  he  be- 
lieted  the  greater  number  of  Gentlemen 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House  were  of 
the  same  opinion,  that  the  noble  Lord  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  had 
conducted  the  negotiations  relating  to  it  in 
a  Tery  satisfactory  manner. 

CHINA.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  OOCHRANB  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Whether  he  will  lay  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House  all  the  Despatches 
which  haye  passed  between  Her  Majesty's 
GoTemment  and  Mr.  Bruce,  our  Ambassa- 
dor in  China,  up  to  the  present  time  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he  would 
lay  two  Despatches  upon  the  Table  on  the 
following  day ;  there  were  some  further 
despatches  which  ho  would  lay  upon  the 
Table  on  an  early  day. 

THE  WHITWORTH  GUN. 

Mr.  WILBRAHAM  EGERTON  said, 
he  would  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  Whether  it  is  true  that  the  offer 
of  Mr.  Whitworth's  gratuitous  services  in 
aiding  to  adapt  the  Enfield  Establishment 
to  the  production  of  rifles  on  his  system  has 
been  refused  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment ;  and,  if  so,  whether  he  has  any  ob- 
jection to  state  the  reasons  why  ;  and  whe- 
ther any  calculation  has  been  made  of  the 
probable  cost  of  the  Whitworth  Rifle  if 
made  at  the  Enfield  Establishment  ? 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  he  had 
looked  back  into  some  of  the  Minutes  of  the 
Committee  which  had  sat  on  the  subject  of 
the  Enfield  and  Whitworth  Rifles,  and  had 
found  that  in  NoTcmber,  1858,  Mr.  Whit- 
worth had  proposed,  not  to  the  War  Office, 
but  to  the  Committee,  to  give  instructions 
at  Enfield  with  a  view  to  enable  rifles  on 
his  principle  to  be  manufactured  at  that 
establishment.  He  had  not  been  able  to 
discover  any  record  of  a  refusal  of  that 
offisr,  but  he  gathered  from  a  Resolution 


at  which  the  Committee  had  arrived  that 
they  had  rejected  it,  and  that  their  rejec- 
tion had  been  based  on  the  fact  that  they 
conceived  the  principle  of  rifling  which  was 
adopted  by  Mr.  Whitworth  required  a  dif- 
ferent metal  from  that  which  was  employed 
at  Enfield — which  was  less  strong  than  the 
homogeneous  metal  which  he  used — thus 
rendering  the  expense  of  his  rifle  £10, 
while  that  of  the  Enfield  was  only  £2 
17*.  6d. 

CUSTOMS  RESOLUTIONS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  HORSFi^LL  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Whether  he  intends  to  propose  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  House,  Nos.  11, 12,  and  13 
in  the  Customs  Resolutions,  and  Nos.  1, 
2,  and  8  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Resolu- 
tions ;  and,  if  so,  whether  he  is  prepared 
to  state  with  what  modifications  he  intends 
to  propose  them  ? 

Sir  FITZROY  KELLY  said,  he  would 
also  beg  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
when  he  proposes  to  take  the  discussion 
with  reference  to  the  Drawback  on  Wine, 
and  upon  the  Duty  relating  to  Foreign 
Malt? 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  said, 
he  wished,  before  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
answered  these  questions,  to  ask  him  when 
the  Customs  Bill  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
Members. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  Customs  Bill  contained 
little  or  nothing  beyond  that  to  which  the 
House  in  Committee  had  already  assented. 
It  would,  howe?er,  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Members  as  soon  as  possible,  certainly 
before  they  were  called  upon  to  go  into  the 
discussion  on  the  Resolutions.  With  re- 
spect to  the  time  at  which  the  discussion 
on  the  Malt  Duty  would  be  taken,  he  could 
only  say  that  he  did  not  know  how  he 
could  make  any  particular  arrangement  on 
the  subject.  He  did  not  think,  he  might 
add,  that  the  question  whether  the  Duty 
upon  Foreign  Malt  should  be  25«.  instead 
of  26^.,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
opposite  (Sir  FitzRoy  Kelly)  proposed, 
was  one  which  was  likely  to  lead  to  any 
lengthened  debate.  So  far  as  the  draw- 
back on  Wine  was  concerned,  he  was  per- 
fectly ready  to  admit  that  those  who  sup- 
ported the  views  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  should  be  afforded  the  necessary 
opportunity  to  state  their  opinions  on  the 
matter,  while  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  desir- 
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«b1e  that  the  decbion  of  the  House  with 
respect  to  it  should  not  he  postponed  for 
many  days.  As  the  hustness  of  the  House 
at  present  stood,  there  were,  heside  the 
suhjectt  which  were  to  come  on  that  eTen* 
ing,  the  Repeal  of  the  Paper  Duty  and  one 
or  two  other  questions — the  Chinese,  for 
instance,  on  which  it  was  expedient  that  the 
opinion  of  the  House  should  at  as  early  a 
day  as  possible  be  taken.  He  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  those  matters  would  be  disposed 
of  sufficiently  soon  to  admit  of  the  discus- 
sion on  the  question  of  the  drawback  on 
Wine  being  entered  upon  next  week,  even 
though  it  should  be  necessary  to  effect  that 
object  that  the  House  should  submit  to  the 
incouTenience  of  a  morning  sitting.  In 
answer  to  the  questions  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Horsfall)  he  hsd  to 
state  that  Resolutions  Nos.  11,  12,  and  13, 
which  related  to  Registration  Dues  and 
Warehouse  Charges,  would  be  laid  on  the 
Table  to-morrow  in  their  amended  form. 
Of  the  other  three  Resolutions  to  which 
the  hon.  Member  referred,  and  which 
were  to  be  moved  in  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  the  first  had  reference  to  the 
charge  on  Dock  Warrants,  and  the  second 
to  Contract  Notes,  and  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  lay  those  also  as  amended  on  the  Table 
to-morrow.  The  8th  Resolution  had  refe- 
rence to  the  exemption  enjoyed  by  Building 
Societies,  and  the  Resolution  stood  in  a 
different  category  from  the  others,  because 
the  financial  consideration  was  not  the  only 
one  involved,  but  the  question  turned  rather 
upon  whether  in  the  existing  state  of 
Building  Socities  the  exemption  ought  to 
be  continued.  He  was  not  prepared  to 
state  that  any  positive  determination  had 
been  come  to  by  the  Qovemment  on  the 
subject,  as  other  more  urgent  matters  had 
prevented  their  giving  the  necessary  atten- 
tion to  its  consideration.  But  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  give  a  positive  answer  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  In  case  also  he 
should  find  it  necessary  to  persevere  with 
the  Resolution  as  it  stood,  he  would  take 
care  that  ample  time  was  allowed  for  its 
discussion. 


PAPER  DUTY— QUESTION. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whether 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  Re- 
peal of  the  Paper  Duties  would  be  taken 
on  Monday  next,  as  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bridgwater  (Mr.  Kinglake)  has  withdrawn 
his  Motion  for  that  day. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHB- 
QUER  said,  that  an  arrangement,  aabjeet 
to  the  concurrence  of  the  Hoisey  bad  been 
come  to  between  the  hon.  Member  for  Baat 
Somersetshire  (Sir  W.  Miles)  and  tbe  €ro- 
vemment,  by  which  the  Paper  Dittj  coM 
be  taken  to-morrow,  if  the  question  of  the 
Treaty  were  disposed  of  that  evening.  If 
it  were  not,  the  second  readiog  ef  the 
Paper  Doty  BUI  could  lie  taken  on  Mon- 
day next. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  said,  that  the  Bill  had 
not  yet  been  printed. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  it  would  be  in  the  hands  of 
Members  before  the  second  rcadinf^  was 
moved. 

THE  WHITWORTH  RIFLES.^-i^UESTIOIi 

Mb.  CORNWALL  LEGH  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  the  Secretaty  of  State 
for  War,  Whether  the  additional  expanse 
which  Mr.  Whitworth  suggested  with  re- 
ference to  the  alteration  of  the  riflea  at 
Enfield  to  his  principle,  was  not  5a.  per 
barrel  and  no  more.  He  asked  this  qnes- 
tion  because  great  stress  had  been  laid 
upon  the  comparative  cost  of  the  two 
weapons. 

M&.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said»  that  Mr. 
Whitworth  had  proposed  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  apply  his  priooiplete 
the  metal  used  at  Enfield  for  the  pnrpeee 
of  manufacturing  rifles,  the  adoption  of 
which  course  would  entail,  according  to 
that  gentleman's  own  calculation  an  addi> 
tional  cost  of  only  Ss.  per  barrel.  The 
House  would  not,  however,  fail  to  perceive 
that  where  a  large  number  of  riflea  were  to 
be  manufactured  a  considerably  increased 
expense  would  be  thus  entailed.  There  n 
no  evidence  to  show  that  this  principle  of 
rifling  could  not  be  applied  to  the  Enfield 
with  the  metal  now  in  use;  and  being  of 
that  opinion  he  had  given  directions  that 
the  experiment  should  be  tried. 

FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  THE  GOVERNMEin'. 

QUESnON. 

Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  Whether  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters, being  all  Protestant,  whilst  a  ki^e 
proportion  of  the  Queen's  subjects  are  Ca- 
tholic, it  is  the  intention  of  the  pressot 
Government  to  observe  faithfully  the  pria- 
ciple  of  absolute  non-intervention,  so  ht 
at  least  as  regards  the  territories  and 
sovereignty  of  His  Holiness  the  Pope  ? 
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Vmoouht  PALMERSTON  :  Sir,  I  can 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  that 
the  foreign  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
▼•rament  is  not  in  the  least  degree  in- 
fittenped  by  tke  oonsideratieii  of  what  oaay 
be  ilie  religioB  either  of  the  members  of 
tlie    Cabinet  or  of  any  number  of  Her 
Mafesty  «  loyal  subjects.     It  is  founded  on 
eenaideratieDS  of  a  moeh  larger  and  higher 
order  than  aay  question  of  that  kind.     I 
bmve  already  stated  on  fsrmer  occasions, 
that  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Italy  the 
principle  which  Her  Majesty's  Goyernment 
MTe   endeavonred   to   inculcate  on  otlier 
Powers  has  been  to  leave  the  people  of 
Italy  free  to  arrange  tbeir  own  affairs  ac- 
cording to  tbeir  own  notions  of  wbat  is 
best  for  their  reepectire  interests.     That 
is  tke  principle,  Sir,  on  wbtob  alone  we 
baTo  interfered,  if  interference  it  can  be 
called,  to  endeavour  to  exhort  other  Powers 
to  act  en  that  principle ;  and  I  am  per- 
saaded,  if  this  principle  be  permitted  to 
gaide  ibe  oooduot  and  course  of  otber  Go- 
Temneois,  tbe  people  of  Italy  would  in 
Ibe  end  be  enabled  to  arrange  their  affairs, 
so  as  to  add  lo  tbe  prosperity  and  bappi^ 
ness  of  tbe  people.     Perhaps  the  House 
will  allow  me,  before  resuming  my  seat,  to 
appeal  to  UioeeG^tlemen  who  bave  Notices 
standing  on  the  Orders  for  this  evening, 
and  wbo  of  course  are  entitled   to  tbat 
pfocedence  which  the  rules  of  the  House 
afford  tbem  over  my  bon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Middlesex  (Mr.  Byng),  who  has 
gpvon  notice  of  an  Address  to   Her  Ma- 
jesty on  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  the 
House  and  tbe  public.     I  sbould  really  be 
very  miieb  obliged  to  them,  and  I  am  sure 
tbe  eonvenieoee  of  tbe  House  would  be 
consulted,  if  tbey  would  kindly  postpone 
tbe  l^otices  which  stand   in   their  names 
previons  to  tbat  of  my  hon.  Friend,  so  as 
to  enable  htm  to  proceed  with  his  Motion 
now  ratber  than  at  a  later  period  of  the 
evening. 

Mb.  gate  said,  that  as  a  young  Mem* 
ber  he  was  willing  to  leave  the  matter  in 
the  bands  of  the  House.  At  tbe  same 
time  if  tbe  House  wished  to  hear  bis 
Motion,  be « would  consider  it  his  duty  to 
press  it,  being  one  in  wbicb  time  was  of 
great  importance,  as  the  Treaty  to  which 
it  refened  might  be  ratified  at  any 
Moment. 

THE  OYSTER  FISHERIES. 
QUESTION. 

Sm GEORGE  PEGHBLL  said,  he  rose 
pvnosnt  to  notice  to  ask  tbe  President  of 


the  Board  of  Tn^e  if  it  is  intented  to  lay 
on  the  Table  the  result  of  any  inquiries 
that  may  have  been  instituted  respecting 
the  complaints  made  and  losses  sustained 
by  the  Fishermen  and  others  on  the  coast 
of  Essex,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  French  Government  having 
called  on  this  Country  to  enforce  certain 
penal  regulations  limiting  the  period  for 
taking  Oysters  in  the  Seas  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  including  those  parts  of 
the  Channel  common  to  the  subjects  of 
both  nations,  being  quite  distinct  from  the 
Oyster  Fishery  exclusivelv  reserved  to 
France  by  the  Ist  Article  of  the  Con- 
vention of  August,  1839. 

Mb.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  in  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  hon.  Baronet  he 
had  to  state  that  inquiries  had  been  made 
of  the  Custom-house  Officers  and  those  be- 
longing to  the  Coastguard  on  the  subject, 
and  the  reply  was  of  such  a  character 
that  they  could  not  be  conveniently  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House ;  but  he  might 
state  that  there  had  been  no  recent  re* 
monstrances  on  the  part  of  the  French 
Government. 

IRISH  REPRESENTATIVE  PEERS. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  liONGFlELD  said,  be  wished  to 
ask  tbe  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whe- 
ther his  attention  has  been  called  to  State^ 
ments  in  local  newspapers  that  two  of  the 
Representative  Peers  of  Ireland  voted  for 
a  Candidate  at  the  recent  Election  for  the 
County  of  Cork,  and  whether  such  States 
m^nts  are  true  or  not  ? 

Mr.  card  well  :  Sir,  my  attention 
has  not  been  called  to  the  subject,  and  I 
have  no  information  whatever  in  regard 
to  it. 

TURKISH  MEDALS.— (QUESTION. 

Major  STUART  said,  he  would  bes  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  when 
the  Turkish  Medals  are  to  be  issued  to 
the  British  Officers  and  Non-commissioned 
Officers  who  served  with  the  late  Turkish 
Contingent  in  the  Crimean  war? 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  he  uH^ 
derstood  that  some  of  the  medals  were  re- 
ceived yesterday,  and  he  hoped  they  would 
be  distributed  forthwith. 

THE  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 
QUBSTION. 

Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES  said,  he 
I  wished  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
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Foreign  Affairs  if  he  lias  any  objection  to 
lay  upon  the  table  of  the  House  Copies  or 
Extracts  of  any  Correspondence  that  may 
have  passed  between  the  different  Depart- 
ments of  the  Gofernment  on  the  subject 
of  the  Report  of  the  Consular  Committee 
of  1858. 

Lord  JOHN   RUSSELL  was  uuder- 
stood  to  reply  that  he  had  no  objection. 
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HER  MAJESTY'S  SHIP  "  CfiSAR. 
EXPLANATION. 


Sib  CHARLES  NAPIER  said,  he  rose 
to  state  that  he  had  on  a  recent  occasion, 
in  the  debates  on  tbe  Navy  Estimates,  in- 
advertently mentioned  Her  Majesty's  ship 
CcBsar  as  one  of  those  on  board  of  which 
there  had  been  some  disturbances.  Since 
then  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the 
captain  of  the  Ccesar,  expressive  of  his 
surprise  and  annoyance  at  this  statement, 
and  denying  that  it  had  any  foundation  in 
fact.  He  (Sir  Charles  Napier)  therefore 
felt  bound  to  say  that  ho  was  very  sorry 
he  had  made  a  statement  which  gave 
annoyance  to  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
CcBsar,  and  to  state  that  no  disturbances 
had  taken  place  on  board  that  ship. 

THE  SHRUBS  IN  THE  PARKS. 
QUESTION. 

Sib  ANDREW  AGNEW  wished  to 
ask,  Whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Works  to  restore  the  shrubs  and 
flowers  in  the  Green  Park  facing  Piccadilly, 
and  in  Hyde  Park  from  the  Marble  Arch 
to  Kensington  Gardens.  He  might  state 
that  the  orders  of  that  Board  had  been 
rather  erratic  of  late,  and  that  a  great 
many  thousand  young  trees  had  been  rooted 
up  and  destroyed. 

Mr.  COWPER  said,  he  had  to  inform 
the  hon.  Baronet  that  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  planting  both  shrubs  and 
flowers  along  the  edge  of  Hyde  Park  and 
also  along  the  boundary  of  the  Green  Park, 
and  that  the  work  would  be  proceeded  with 
when  the  weather  and  season  were  favour- 
nble. 

EAST  INDIA  (INDENTURED  LABOURERS). 
PAPERS  MOVED  FOR 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  per- 
haps  the  hon.  Member  for  Shoreham  would 
allow  him  once  more  to  make  an  appeal  to 
him  to  follow  the  example  of  hon.  Members 

Mr,  MonckUm  Milnes 
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who  had  postponed  their  Motions.  It  wovdd 
be  convenient  to  tbe  House  if  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  accede  to  his  request. 

Mr.  cave  said,  he  had  every  desire  to 
consult  the  convenience  of  the  Hoose,  and 
as  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bridg- 
water bad  withdrawn  the  Motion  which  be 
had  placed  on  the  Paper  for  Monday,  per- 
haps the  noble  Lord  would  allow  him  to 
bring  his  Motion  on  upon  that  eTenin^. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  asked  the  noble  Lord 
if  he  would  agree  to  the  arrangement  pro- 
posed ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  WiU  not 
Tuesday  do  as  well? 

Mb.  DISRAELI :  No.    Go  oo,  go  on. 

Mb.  cave  :  I  would  most  readilj  have 
postponed  this  Motion,  in  favour  of  that  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex,  had  I  not 
felt  that  in  this  case  also  every  day  was  of 


importance.     The  Treaty  with  France,  to 
which  it  refers,  may  be  ratified,  I  under- 
stand, at  any  moment,  and  I  do  wish  most 
earnestly  that  this  House  may  hare  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  what  its  natare  is 
before  it  is  too  late.     The  discussioo  can- 
not occupy  much  time,  and  I  will  waste  no 
words.     I  venture,  therefore,  to  hope  that 
I  may  have  a  patient  hearing  granted  me, 
while  I  endeavour,  as  concisely  as  possible, 
to  lay  the  case  before  the  House.     Soon 
after  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the 
French  Colonies,  consequent  upon  the  Re- 
volution of  1848,  results  took  place  similar 
to  those  which  had  been  experienced  in  our 
own  plantations.     We  learn  by  a  report 
from  Martinique,  to  be  found  in  the  corres- 
pondence relating  to  the  Slave  Trade,  or- 
dered  by  the  House  to  be  printed  last 
Session,  that  the  negroes  had  manifested 
what  I  must  confess  to  have  been  a  natorsl 
repugnance    to    that    agricultural   laboor 
which  they  had  performed  during  slavery, 
and  had  retired  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  sugar  estates,  and  that  neither  high 
wages  nor  coercive  measures  were  of  any 
avail  in  inducing  them  to  return.    The 
consequence   was,    the  produce  of  those 
colonies  fell  off  much  in  the  same  way  sa 
that  of  our  own  colonies  had  done,  and  the 
French,  in  the  same  manner  as  onrsdves, 
looked  about  for  some  substitute  for  the 
labourers  who  had  withdrawn.  The  French 
Government  considered   their  colonies  of 
sufficient  importance  to  make  their  resto- 
ration a  Government  measure,  and  a  most 
extensive  scheme  for  procuring  immigrants 
from  the  coast  of  Africa  was  set  on  foot 
How  it  was  conducted,  the  pages  of  the 
blue-book  to  which  I  have  referred  pUinly 
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show.     The  reports  of  our  naval  officers 
oommandiug  on  the  African  station  speak 
ID  terms  of  the  strongest  reprobation  of  the 
cruelties  of  the  sjstem.     Commodore  Wise 
writes  of  these  pretended  free  emigrants 
dragged  along  under  the  lash  with  their 
hands  bound,  and  their  necks  secured  to 
forked  sticks.      He  writes  of  the  system 
being  apparently  placed  on  a  permanent 
footing  at  a  notorious  spot  named  hereto- 
fore Pirates'  Creek,  but  henceforward  to 
be  called  French  Creek,  where  Government 
buildings  were  in  coarse  of  erection  on  a 
large  scale.     Here,  as  well  as  upon  the 
Bast  Coast,  the  operations  were  sanctioned 
bjr  officers  in  the  French  uniform.     On  the 
West  Coast  the  independent  territory  of 
Liberia  was  not  respected,  as  the  protest 
of  the  president  shows;  and  on  the  East, 
the  untoward  collision  with  Portugal  soon 
arose  which  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the 
House,  and  which  threatened  at  one  time 
aeriouB  consequences,    though   eventually 
settled  by  Her  Majesty's  late  Qovernroent 
ill    a  way   that    gained   them  the  warm 
acknowledgments  of  the  Portuguese  Minis- 
ter.    It  is,  indeed,  well  known  that  free 
emigration  from  Africa  is  impossible;  that 
our  own  colonies  are  entirely  prohibited, 
and  rightly  prohibited,  from  looking  to  that 
quarter  at  all  for  labour.     These  proceed- 
ings of  France  were,  therefore,  most  em- 
barrassing, because  it  was  quite  clear  that 
we  could  not  consistently  maintain  repres- 
sive measures  on  that  coast  if  one  Power 
,  was  allowed  openly  to  defy  them.     It  ap- 
pears that  on  Her  Majesty's  Government 
remonstrating  with  that  of  the  French  Em- 
peror, Count  Walewski  at  first  denied  the 
abuses  which  were    alleged    against  the 
system,  and  aftei  wards,  when  these  became 
too  clearly  known  to  be  any  longer  con- 
cealed, the  French  Government,  as  far  as 
I  can  gather  ft'om  what  has  been  said  else- 
where, replied  that  it  was  all  very  well  for 
us  to  prohibit  immigration  from  the  coast 
of  Africa,  who  had. India  as  the  offidna 
gemtkun,  the  labour  mart  to  which  we  could 
resort,  and  that  they  are  determined  that 
their  colonies  should  not  go  out  of  cultiva- 
tion.    This  was  not  a  conclusive  reply,  as 
China  was  open  to  her  in  common  with 
other  nations,  and  she  has  since  resorted 
to  it — at  best  it  was  a  plea  of  necessity, 
the  tyrant's  plea  which  may  form  the  ex- 
cuse for  any  crime.     It  was  not,  however, 
without  its  force  with  Her  Majesty's  late 
Government.     We  were  then  at  the  close 
of  the  great  Indian  mutiny,  and  were  anti- 
eipating  a  difficulty  which  has  not  occurred 


to  any  great  extent,  that  of  getting  rid  of 
the  Sepoys  who  might  surrender.  Any 
embarrasement  on  this  ground  entirely 
passed  away;  and  a  very  different  feeling 
prevails  with  regard  to  the  Indian  subjects 
of  the  Queen.  France  has  also,  by  her 
commencement  of  emigration  in  China, 
shown  that  she  is  by  no  means  more  scru- 
pulous in  her  dealings  with  Asiatics  than 
with  Africans.  Ezperienco  has  since  then 
told  us  that  abuses  are  caused  even  by 
agents  of  different  British  colonies  com- 
peting with  each  other,  and  Her  Majesty's 
present  Government  have,  I  understand, 
now  properly  recommended  that  this  should 
cease.  How  utterly  inconsistent,  then,  to 
let  in  the  competition  of  a  foreign  agent, 
who  must  be  even  less  under  control. 
Again,  experience  has  shown  us  that  with 
the  increasing  public  works  of  India,  there 
is  an  increasing  difficulty  in  supplying  our 
own  colonists  with  the  labour  they  requiroy 
yet  we  this  very  moment  sanction  the  with- 
drawal of  our  lajbourers  by  a  foreign  power, 
and  if  we  are  to  let  in  France,  on  the 
grounds  upon  which  she  demands  it,  might 
not  the  Spaniards,  the  firasilians,  the 
Americans,  the  Dutch  claim  to  participate 
on  the  same  grounds,  as  all  complain  of 
insufficiency  of  labour  ?  Will  the  loyalty 
of  our  Indian  population  be  increased  by  a 
residence  of  many  years  in  a  foreign  and 
occasionally,  perhaps,  in  a  hostile  commu- 
nity ?  But  we  are  told  that  the  Coolies 
themselves  will  benefit  by  this  measure. 
The  House  knows  the  stringent,  the  jealous 
regulations  with  which  the  emigration  of 
Indian  Coolies  to  the  British  West  Indies 
is,  and  is  most  properly  surrounded.  Un- 
like emigrants  from  our  own  shores  whom 
we  consider  able  to  protect  themselTeSy 
these  people  are  watched  and  guarded  like 
children.  From  the  moment  they  agree 
to  indenture  themselves  to  a  British  colony, 
to  the  moment,  when  that  compact  ful- 
filled, they  again  set  foot  on  their  native 
India,  emancipation  agents  in  every  port, 
stipendiary  magistrates  in  every  district, 
make  them  the  objects  of  their  special  care. 
So  stringent  is  the  practice  that  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  King's  Lynn  (Lord 
Stanley),  favourable  as  he  is  to  Jamaica, 
thought  it  necessary  to  disallow  an  ordi- 
nance which  deviated,  though  slightly,  ft^m 
the  prescribed  model,  and  our  West  Indian 
colonies  had  suffered  from  want  of  labour 
far  longer  than  those  of  France,  before  we 
were  allowed,  even  under  these  restrictions, 
access  to  the  shores  of  India.  We  may  be 
told  that  France  will  adopt  our  Passenger 
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Act,  asd  that  our  consuls  will  sot  as  iinmi> 
gration  agents  in  her  ports.  But  is  it 
Mkely  that  so  jealous  a  people  will  long 
tolerate  this  foreign  interference?  We  may 
be  told  again  that  the  French  authorities 
will  guarantee  their  proper  treatment,  but 
0IIM  cuiU)d%et  ip$OB  custodes?  We  learn 
by  a  despatch  from  the  Qoveroor  of  St. 
Lucia  in  the  blue-book  to  which  I  have 
more  than  once  adTorted,  that  he  was  one 
day  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  the 
French  war  steamer  Acheran,  in  pursuit  of 
some  free  emigrants  escaping  from  Guada- 
loupe,  and  with  an  account  of  others  who 
had  been  drowned  in  the  attempt.  But  if 
it  be  true  that  they  will  be  well  treated, 
why  have  a  treaty  to  enforce  it  ?  and  if 
they  are  not  well  treated,  your  treaty  only 
gives  you  the  guarantee  of  the  French 
l^emselTes,  you  gain  no  security  you  had 
not  before;  but  you  run  the  risk  of  stulti- 
fying yourselves  by  enacting  termsyou  never 
mean  to  enforce.  It  Kas  been  said  that 
some  40,000  of  our  people  hl^ve  been  already 
smuggled  into  French  colonies  by  Pondi- 
cherry,  and  that  we  cannot  help  this ;  we 
make  the  best  of  it  by  securing  their  good 
treatment ;  but  is  it  not  most  humiliating 
to  confess  this  ?  we  cannot  prevent  a  foreign 
Government  carrying  off  our  own  subjects 
against  our  will.  If  it  be  so,  let  them  go, 
but  do  not  incur  the  additional  humiliation 
of  an  m;  pat  ftteto  treaty  to  sanction  it. 
And  supposing  that  we  should  hear  that 
these  Coolies  were  badly  treated,  or  that 
their  liberty  was  refused,  on  some  pre- 
text. French  Government  agents,  we  find 
from  this  same  blue-book,  are  very  willing 
to  believe  in  the  desire  of  Africans  to  go 
to  French  colonies ;  they  may  be  equally 
ready  to  believe  and  bear  witness  to  the 
lUsire  of  ihe  Indians  to  remain  in  them. 
Already  more  than  five  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  went  to  the  French  colonies, 
and  we  hear  of  none  returning.  Should 
we  make  the  restoration  of  these  poor 
people  a  casus  (eUi?  The  example  of 
Spain  shews  that  we  should  not»  Spain, 
«ocording  to  our  own  Consul's  return,  im- 
ports into  Cuba  slaves  at  the  rate  of  40,000 
a  year,  contrary  to  treaty.  Hundreds  of 
tliousands  of  Bozal  negroes  are  living  in 
slavery  in  that  island,  every  one  easily 
recogniied  as  a  man  whose  liberty  is  gua- 
ranteed by  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain,  and  we  confine  ourselves  to  ineffec- 
tual remonstrance.  Should  we  be  more  pe- 
remptory with  France  ?  Then,  again,  we 
thittK  to  bind  France  by  a  fresh  treaty,  to 
do  what  she  is  afaready  bound  to  do  by  an 
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equally  binding  treaty  she  hat  bhosea  to 
break,  and  as  in  other  treaties  witk  CIm 
same   Power  we   give  in   at   once;    abe 
vaguely  promises,  she  does  not  bind  keraelf 
to  abandon  the  slave  trade,  but  holds  oat 
a  pretext  that  she  will  give  it  up  next  year, 
in  1861.  Now,  if  this  African  HMnigradan 
is  not  slave  trade,  why  stop  it  ?     If  it  ia» 
it  is  piracy  and  murder,  as  this  eomtry  hm 
often  declared;  and  are  we  asked  to  respect 
existing  contracts    to    eomtnit  a  certain 
amount  of  piracy  and  murder,  after  wfaieh 
tliey  may  possibly  be  abandoned  er  mm- 
pended?      In  the  dark  days  of  Spankh 
tyranny  in  the  West  Indies,  Las  Casaa  n 
said  to  have  introduced  negro  slavee  with 
a  view  to  save  the  remnant  of  Indians  who 
were  perishing  under  excessive  laboor ;  he 
had  at  least  reason  on  his  side,  for  be  sub- 
stituted the  stronger  for  the  weaker,  and 
strangers  for  the  subjects  of  the  King  of 
Spain.     We  are  doing  the  converse  of  alns 
without  the  same  excuse  ;  we  shall  substi- 
tute the  weaker  for  the  stronger,  and  re- 
deem the  savages  of  Africa  by  the  saeii- 
fice  of  our  fellow  subjects.     Besides,  this 
Commercial  Treaty  with  France,  which  we 
are  asked  to  sanction  to-day,  is  a  strong 
reason  against  such  a  measure.  When  two 
nations  are  commercially  linked  together, 
should  disputes  arise,  that  nation  whoso 
trading  interests  and  instincts  arc  sftrongest, 
always  gives  way.     This  is  the  ease  with 
ourselves  and  the  United  States.     In  aH 
our  differences,  whether  the  Oregon  bound- 
ary, the  bombardment  of  Grey  Town,  er 
the  gun-boats   on    the  Cuba  coast,  ikn^ 
Americans  push  their  demands  beyond  all 
reason,  because  they  say,  "  We  have  an 
ally  in  the  midst  of  you.     Manchester  wiU 
not  let  you  go  to  war  with  us.  '*    It  wiU  be 
well  to  carry  this  consideration  to  the  case 
of  France,  and  not  embarrass  ourselves 
with   these   stipulations   about    labourers 
which  are  sure  to  be  fruitful  in  nisimderi> 
standing.     Sir,  I  know  how  difficult,  how 
impossible,  it  is  for  an  obscure  individual 
like  myself,  to  revive  any  feeling  in  the 
House  upon  a  subject  to  whicb  in  past  days 
it  would  have  lent  the  keenest  attention^ 
but  my  connection  with  some  of  our  eok>- 
nies  has  called  my  attention  to  it.     I  have 
not  been  reassured  by  what  has  transpired 
in  "another  place,"  nor  by  the  reply  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for  India» 
to  the  question  I  put  to  him  on  this  sub* 
ject.     I  have  therefore  resolved  not  to 
participate  without  a  protest  in  what  I  fear 
will  not  redound  to  our  national  credit.    It 
is,  thereforei  Sir,  with  all  humili^  and 
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^iffidenoe,  but  with  the  fdllest  confidettce 

in  the  jasiice  of  tnj  riew  that  I  protest 

a^inst  the  ratification  of  this  Treaty.     I 

protest  against  it  on  a  ground  which  both 

m^es  of  the  House  must  admit — the  ground 

of  common  humanity  to  our  Indian  fellow- 

subjects^  and  common  justice  to  our  West 

Indian  colonists.     I  protest  against  it,  for 

A  reason  wfaieh  Her  Majesty's  present  Go- 

^v^ernment  will  most  readily  appreciate,  that 

it  is  fraught  with  the  greatest  danger  to 

•or   friendly    relations    with    Prnnce.     I 

c^tm  the  support  of  hon.  Members  on  both 

aides  of  the  House  who  take  an  interest  in 

the  future  destinies  of  India.     I  appeal  to 

the  remnant  of  the  onee  powerful  West 

Indian  body,  and  to  the  representatiye,  if 

there  be  one  left,  of  the  old  Anti-Slavery 

Society.     I  call  upon  every  man  of  every 

•hade  of  politics,  who  has  any  regard  for 

consisteney  in  legislation,  to  unite  in  re- 

Btstiiig  to  the  utmost  this  ill-advised  and 

BUost  unfortunate  measure. 

8irMINT0  FARQUHAR,  in  seconding 
the  Motion,  said  he  believed  that  ^e  first 
object  which  the  Government  had  in  view  in 
entering  into  this  Treaty  was  to  put  a  stop 
ie  the  French  system  of  emigration  insti- 
cnled  on  the  coast  of  Africa  under  the 
Mires  Contract;  and  he  readily  admitted 
that  he  was  glad  that  that  system  was 
likely  to  be  brought  to  an  end.  But  what 
he  wanted  to  understand  was,  how  the  stipu- 
ktioBS  were  to  be  carried  out.  It  was  per- 
Ihctly  true  that  England  was  to  be  allowed 
consols  in  French  colonies  where  she  had 
BOW  no  oonsuls,  whilst  French  agents 
would  be  permitted  to  reside  in  the  Indian 
ports  fnm  which  the  emigration  would  be 
conducted;  but  he  would  ask  the  House  to 
consider  whether,  after  having  entered  into 
this  Treaty,  whatever  its  stipulations  or 
articles,  it  was  not  likely  that  disputes  and 
misunderstandings  might  still  arise.  What 
he  feered  was  that  a  competition  similar  to 
that  which  now  existed  in  China  might 
grow  up  in  the  ports  of  India,  and  he 
p>rayed  them  not  to  take  any  step  which 
would  be  attended  with  such  an  unfortunate 
lesult.  The  evidence  before  the  House 
showed  dearly  that  the  emigration  to  the, 
MamitiuB  and  the  West  Indies  had  been 
productive  of  benefit  not  only  to  the  colonies 
but  to  the  emigrants  themselves.  That 
emigration  was  guarded  by  the  severest 
reslvictions,  which  provided  for  the  mode 
of  embarcation,  the  treatment  of  the  Coolies 
whilst  in  the  colonies,  and  their  return 
home  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of 
serviee;  and  he  trusted  that  in  the  pro- 


posed treaty  such  regnlatimis  wetiM  be 
adopted,  as  that  the  native  subjects  of  the 
Queen  should  be  protected  from  all  iH- 
treatment  or  oppression.  It  was  denrable 
that  the  House  should  consider  what  might 
be  our  position  with  such  a  touchy  and 
sensitive  nation  as  France  in  the  event  of 
the  arrangements  under  the  Treaty  being 
differently  interpreted ;  and  he  wasned 
them  that  if  this  tresty  were  carried  into 
effect  we  might  be  drawn  into  similar  ar^ 
rangements  with  the  Dutch  and  the 
Spaniards,  all  of  which  might  be  the 
cause  of  roost  regretable  complications. 
He  trusted,  however,  that  such  distinct  and 
unmistakable  stipulations  would  be  agreed 
to  as  that,  before  the  Treaty  was  signed, 
the  emigration  from  the  African  coast 
would  cease.  He  knew  that  it  was  to 
cease  immediately  on  the  east  coast;  but 
it  was  to  last  for  another  year  on  the  west 
coast ;  and  he  must  repeat  the  hope  that 
some  dear  and  wdl  understood  agreement 
would  be  come  to  upon  the  subject,  which 
would  leave  room  for  no  mistake. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  I  will  not 
detain  the  House  long,  but  it  is  right  that 
I  should  give  the  hon.  Gentleman  such 
information  upon  this  {subject  as  I  can 
afford.  It  is  no  doubt,  a  great  question 
whether  such  a  treaty  as  this  should  have 
been  concluded,  but  upon  the  whole,  I 
think  that  it  was  advisable  to  enter  into 
these  negotiations.  The  case  was  this :-« 
A  contract  called  the  Mires  Contract  had 
been  made,  under  which,  although  the 
Africans  taken  were  nominally  free,  yet 
they  were  really  kidnapped  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  slaves.  All  the  evils  of 
private  war  and  hunting  men  down  with 
the  view  of  carrying  Aiem  as  slaves  on 
board  ships  prevailed  under  this  contract. 
When  these  facts  were  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Bmperor  he  dedared  that  he 
did  not  wish  this  system  to  continue,  but 
his  Government  declared  that  if  it  were 
abandoned  they  should  expect  some  assist- 
ance from  us  in  procuring  labour  for  the 
French  colonies.  Negotiations  were  com- 
menced upon  that,  when  my  noble  Friend 
near  me  (Viscount  Palmerston)  was  last  in 
office,  which  resulted  in  an  agreement  by 
the  terms  of  which  France  was  to  have 
the  same  facilities  for  procuring  labourera 
for  India  as  are  now  enjoyed  by  our  own 
colonies.  I  must  say  a  few  words  with 
respect  to  that  plan.  Many  years  ago, 
when  I  held  the  seals  of  the  Colonial  De- 
partment, there  was  a  great  question  in 
this  House  whether  Indian  labourera  should 
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be  allowed. to  be  taken  to  tbe  Maaritius. 
I  peraefered  in  introdociDg  tbat  system, 
and  for  many  years  I  inquired  after  its 
operation.       I    always  found  that  these 
Indian  labourers,  many  of  whom  had  been 
at  the   point  of  starvation  in  India,  were 
well  employed  and  humanely  treated,  and 
that  not  a  few  of  them  returned  home  with 
suras  of  money  which  were  considerable  for 
persons  in  their  condition.     Therefore  the 
possibility  of  such   a  system   being   well 
conducted  and  producing  advantage  to  the 
Indians  themselves  is  well  established.     It 
is  to  be  observed  that,  with  regard  to  the 
introduction  of  these  labourers  into  either 
the  English  or  the  French  colonies,  tbe 
first  process  is  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  slave  trade.     The  first  process  in  the 
slave  trade  is  that  the  chiefs  make  war 
upon  one  another,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
bloodshed  and  extermination  of  tribes,  men 
are  brought  down  to  the  sea  coast  mana- 
cled and  placed  in  a  sort  of  prison,  and  are 
afterwards  embarked  in  vessels  in  which 
they  are  so  much  crowded  that  great  mor- 
tality takes  place  amongst   them.     Now, 
in  the  case  of  this  Indian  emigration  to 
the  Mauritius  or  the  West  Indies  the  case 
is  different.     Provided  the  business  is  pro- 
perly conducted,  the  emigrants  are  per- 
sons who  voluntarily  accept  the  service ; 
there  is  no  force  or  compulsion,  still  less 
any  bloodshed,  in  the  country  from  which 
they  emigrate.     That  being  the  case,  it 
was  proposed  to  the  French  Government 
that  our  system,  which  had  been  success- 
fully introduced  into  the  Mauritius,  and 
afterwards  into  the  West  Indies,  should  be 
eitended  for  the   benefit  of  the  French 
colonies.     I  must  admit  that,  while  upon 
the  whole  I  think  it  was  right  to  enter 
into  that  negotiation,  it  is  attended  with 
some  great  inconveniences,  and  even  dan- 
gers, which  cannot  be  altogether  provided 
against.     In  your  own  colonies  you  have 
officers   who  protect  the  interests  of  the 
emigrants,  and  you  have  governors  who 
receive  orders  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  who  are  bound  to  see  that  no  abuses 
take-  place.     Of  course  there  is  a  great 
difference  when  you  have  these  labourers 
taken  into  a  foreign  colony,  because  al- 
though you  may    give    strict  orders    to 
your  Consul,  and  although  he  may  make 
it  his  duty  to  represent  any  abuse,  yet  the 
governor  is  the  officer  of  a  foreign  State, 
he  gets  his  instructions  from   a  foreign 
Minister  of  Marine  and  the  Colonies,  and 
he  is  not  in  any  way  under  your  eontrol. 
At  the  same  time  I  think  it  must  be  said 
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that    although    it   would   be  difiicult    for 
your  Consul  to  follow  out  each  individual 
case  of  abuse  of  power  on  tbe  part  of  an 
employer,  yet  he   could   easily   ascertain 
the  ^istenee  of  any  great  crying  abuse, 
and  it  would  be  his  duty  to  represent  it 
to  the  colonial  authorities.    I  confess,  faow* 
ever,  that  our  only  remedy  in  the  case  of 
an  abuse  would  consist  in  giving  notice  for 
the  termination  of  the  treaty.     Bat  ^st 
would  have  a  considerable  effect  both  apon 
tbe  French   Government  and  upon  tbeir 
governors  in  the  colonies,  because,  as  they 
must  wish  to  have  the  benefit  of  this  laboor, 
they  would  take  some  care  not  to  expose 
themselves  to  reproach,  and  not  to  have 
the  treaty  set  aside.     Our  sole  object  in 
entering  into  this  treaty  was  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Mires  contract,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  this  country,  is  almost  equivalent  to  the 
revival  of    the    slave  trade.     We  asked 
tbat  that  contract  should  be  put  an  end  to 
at  the  close  of  this  year;  but  the  French 
Government  has    since  proposed   that  it 
should  remain  for  fifteen  months  after  the 
signing  of  the  treaty,  and  that  it  shonld 
then  be  terminated  for  ever.     I  can  assnre 
the  House  that  great  pains  have  been  tak<m 
by  Sir  Frederick  Rogers,   who  was  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  in  Paris,  under  the 
superintendence  of   Earl    Cowley,  in  ar- 
ranging the  articles  of  the  treaty,  which 
has  been  submitted  for  revision    to  the 
Colonial  Secretary  and  the  Minister  for 
India.     Every  step  has  been  much  con- 
sidered, but  I  should  be  giving  the  House 
an  assurance  which  I  do  not  feel  myself  if 
I  were  to  say  that  every  abuse  has  been 
completely  guarded  against.     The  treaty 
has  not  jet  been  signed,  but,  upon  the 
whole,  I  believe  the  advantage  of  puttmg 
an  end  to  a  revival  of  the  African  slave 
trade  is  so  great  that  it  is  expedient  to  go 
on  with  the  treaty,  which  will  be  signed  as 
soon  as  the  French  Government  has  con* 
sented  to  some  proposals  of  ours.     I  may 
conclude  by  stating  that  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member,  pro- 
vided he  will  consent  to  amend  it  by  insert-, 
iug  the  word  '*  Extracts,"  as  the  oorre- 
spondenoe  itself  is  of  a  very  voluminoos 
character,  to  produce  the  Papers  moved  for 
by  the  hon.  Member  opposite. 

Mb.  KINNAIRD  said,  he  wished  to 
thank  the  hon.  Member  for  Shoreham  for 
having  brought  this  subject  before  tbe 
House.  It  was  bis  belief  that  if  the  people 
of  this  country  had  been  consultea  with 
re^»eot  to  tbe  treaty  they  would  have  ez« 
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pressed  a  itrong  feeliag  against  it.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  the  sanction  of 
tbe  antborities  in  India  had  been  obtained 
to  the  treaty,  which  he  feared  would  do 
no  good  to  the  people  under  their  Tule. 
He  also  felt  some  disappointment  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  not  comnninicated  more  of 
its  details  to  the  House. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Address  for 

*'  Copies  or  Extracts  of  Correspondenoe  between 
Her  Majesty's  GoTemment  and  the  GoTemment 
of  Fr&Doe  in  respect  to  legalising  the  exportation 
of  NatiTes  of  British  India  as  indentured  La- 
bourers to  French  Colonies." 

CORRUPT  PRACTICES  AT  ELECTIONS. 

Mr.  ORAUFURD  said,  that  upon  an 
assurance  he  had  received  from  the  right 
boD.  Member  for  Kilmarnock  (Mr.  Bouveric) 
that  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Prevention  Act  was  inquiring 
into  the  subject,  he  wished  to  withdraw  the 
Motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Committee  should  be  in- 
structed to  take  evidence  as  to  the  working 
of  tho  sjstem  of  protected  voting  in  the 
Australian  colonies,  with  a  view  to  its  effect 
in  checking  corrupt  proctices  at  elections 
in  this  country. 

OOMMERCUL  TREATY  WITH  FRANCE. 
ADDRESS  MOTED. 

Mr.  BYNG  said,  he  then^rose  to  move 
an  Address  to  the  Queen  on  the  subject  of 
the  Commercial  Treaty  with  Fronce.  The 
House  would  feel  that  be  presented  himself 
under  circumstances  of  no  ordinary  import- 
ance and  difficulty.  The  responsibility  at- 
tendant on  a  duty  similar  to  that  which  he 
had  undertaken  would  at  all  times  be  very 
great,  but  it  had  been  seriously  increased 
by  the  discussion  thot  took  place  on  Mon- 
day evening.  At  the  risk  of  detaining  tbe 
House  for  a  few  moments  on  a  matter  per- 
sonal to  himself,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
stating  that,  if  hon.  Gentlemen  on  tho 
other  side  had  suffered  any  inconvenience 
from  the  shortness  of  the  notice  he  had 
given,  no  one  could  more  deeply  regret  that 
circumstance  than  himself.  But  he  might 
remind  the  House  that  a  fortnight  ago 
notice  was  given  of  a  Motion  of  a  very 
serious  character.  It  was  given,  he  be- 
lieved, very  nearly  at  the  same  hour  at 
which  he  gave  his  on  Friday  night,  but 
there  was  this  difference  between  the  two 
cases,  that  whereas  the  notice  given  on  the 
17th  February  by  the.  right  hon.  Qentleman 


the  Member  for  Bucks  (Mr.  Disraeli)  only 
appeared  in  theVotes  on  Saturday  morning, 
he  thought  it  respectful  that  he  should  give 
public  notice  of  his  Motion  at  the  same 
time,  in  order  that  those  Gentlemen  who 
had  left  London  might,  if  they  did  not  re* 
ceive  their  Parliamentary  papers,  see  it  in 
the  public  journals.  He  also  took  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  of  sending  a  copy  of  his 
Motion  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  tbe 
Member  for  Bucks  and  the  hon.  Member 
for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Lindsay)  and  he  hoped, 
therefore,  the  House  would  acquit  him  of 
any  intentional  disrespect.  He  was  glad  to 
think  that,  whether  or  not  his  opinions  or 
his  arguments  would  meet  with  the  assent 
of  the  House,  he  was,  at  all  events,  tread- 
ing that  night  in  the  steps  marked  out  by 
precedent  and  constitutional  usage.  He 
found  that  on  the  2l8t  of  February,  1787, 
Mr.  Blackburn,  the  Member  for  Lanca- 
shire, and  Captain  Berkeley,  the  Member 
for  Gloucestershire,  respectively  moved  and 
seconded  an  Address  to  the  Crown,  express- 
ing the  approbation  of  the  Commons  ^f 
England  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  which 
the  reigning  Sovereign  had  entered  into 
with  the  King  of  France,  and  within  his 
own  recollection,  when  in  1856  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  between  Her  Majesty 
and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  in  the  chair,  and  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Kerry  (Mr.  H.  Herbert)  were 
severally  the  exponents  of  the  feelings  of 
the  House  in  their  loyal  and  dutiful  reply 
to  the  gracious  message  from  the  Crown. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  when  a 
treaty  like  the  present  was  concluded,  it 
was  difficult  to  separate  its  political  from 
its  commercial  bearings.  On  this  occasion 
it  was  not  only  difficult,  but  simply  impos- 
sible to  do  BO,  and  therefore  he  did  not 
wish  to  shrink  from  discussing  the  poli- 
tical as  well  as  the  commercial  elements 
of  the  Treaty.  Ho  should  have  felt 
satisfied  a  fortnight  ago  with  using  the 
language  employed  by  Earl  Cowley  in 
the  correspondence  which  had  been  laid  on 
the  table,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
generous  and  philanthropic  views  which 
had  actuated  Her  Majesty's  Government 
in  concluding  the  Treaty  might  meet  with 
their  reward  by  proving  the  means  of  draw- 
ing closer  together  the  bonds  of  amity  be- 
tween the  two  countries  for  whose  benefit 
the  Treaty  had  been  contracted,  but  he  now 
was  obliged  to  go  somewhat  further.  The 
House  knew  that  he  was  not  in  the  secrets 
of  the  Government,  and  that  all  he  said, 
therefore,  was  but  the  simple  expression 
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if  Ab  opiaums  ci  an  ukfepdiident  M«nber 
of  the  Bnlitb  PariUment.  If  he  had 
bought  for  oiie  rnomaBt  that  the  €k>?eni- 
ment  intended  to  porsoe  any  other  oonrae 
of  poliej  abroad  than  that  which  was  far 
less  the  opinion  of  any  set  of  Ministers 
than  the  predetermined  will  of  the  country 
—a  policy  which  during  the  last  few  months 
had  been  marked  by  dignity  and  modera- 
tion — he  should  not  have  undertaken  the 
d«ty  which  he  had  risen  to  discharge,  bat 
he  firmly  believed  that  no  change  was  con- 
templated in  that  respect.  He  knew  that 
deinitions  were  difBcult,  he  was  sure  they 
were  dangerous  ;  but  if  he  were  asked  to 
dMne  what  the  foreign  policy  of  this  coun- 
try ought  to  be,  he  should  say  it  should 
be  a  combination  of  dignified  forbearance, 
calm  conciliation,  and  friendly  intercourse 
with  all  nations.  It  was  our  duty  to  em- 
brace every  fair  opportunity  of  extending 
e«r  commercial  and  trading  connections 
with  other  countries.  With  regard  to  peace 
we  should  use  every  means  in  our  power  to 
preserve  it  unstained  and  unsullied.  With 
regard  to  war,  he  would  bid  them  bear  in 
mind  the  old  motto  on  the  Spanish  sword 
— "  Do  not  draw  me  without  reason,  nor 
sheath  me  without  honour."  Let  this 
country  respect  treaties,  let  it  not  refuse 
its  good  offices  when  solicited  to  offer  them, 
but,  above  all,  let  it  not  interfere  unneces- 
sarily and  unwarily  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  other  nations.  He  believed  that  a  policy 
of  that  kind  would  secure  respect  abroad, 
and  he  felt  certain  that  it  would  acquire 
confidence  at  home.  At  the  same  time, 
while  England  pursued  that  line  of  policy, 
there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  on 
all  legitimate  opportunities  endeavour  to 
extend  its  trading  and  commercial  rela- 
tions with  other  countries,  more  especially 
when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  such 
a  course  would  go  far  to  wipe  out  old 
prejudices  and  ancient  grudges.  There 
was  a  subject  connected  with  foreign 
policy  of  a  painful  character  and  of  such 
importance  that  he  did  not  wish  his  feelings 
with  respect  to  it  to  be  misunderstood  for 
one  moment.  He  would  willingly  have 
postponed  any  observations  with  respect  to 
the  annej^ation  of  Savoy  to  a  more  legiti- 
mate opportunity,  but,  as  he  believed  that 
the  Motion  he  was  about  to  make  involved 
tp  a  certain  degree  an  expression  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  confidence  in  the 
Ministry,  thus  much  he  would  say,  that  he 
believed  in  respect  to  foreign  policy  the 
honour  and  best  interests  of  England  were 
m  safe  and  trustworthy  hands.  To  say 
Mr.  Byng 


more  would  be  inopportmie.     He 
now  pass  on  to  the  subject  tliat  warn 
immediately  inviting  their  atteniioB, 
first,  he  would  ask  the  House  to  coasideff 
what  had  oetsrred  during  the  last  eight 
nights  of  debate  on  the  Comsaenml  Twty 
with  France.     He  had   heacd  with  aMrae 
surprise  the  statement  made  by  the  rigbt 
hen.  Member  for  BuokiagfaaBislure    lliAt 
the  course  taken  by  the  Government  with 
respect  to  the  Treaty   was  neither  t'^t 
nor  fair  as   regarded   the   House.       The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that   ^e  Go- 
vernment should  first   have  invited    the 
House  to  express  approbation  er  diaspftOi 
bation  of  the  Treaty  on  a   Motion  of  aa 
Address  to  the  Crown,  and  thai   if  that 
Motion  were  decided  in  the  affirmative  the 
House  should  have  proceeded  to  discass, 
and   reject  or  accept,   the   various  items 
connected  with  the  Customs'  duties.     The 
House,     however,    had    given    its    vote 
against  the  suggestion   of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  they  had  had  lengthened 
debates  on  a  number  of  points  involved  in 
the  Treaty.    He  (Mr.  Byng)  had  been  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  very  course  which 
the   right  hon.  Gentleman   recommended 
was  denounced  by  the  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition in  1 787.     Mr.  Fox  declared  that  of 
all  ways  the  proceeding  by  Address  was  the 
most  unconstitutional  and  dangerous  ;  that 
it  tended  to  deprive  the  House  of  its  legis- 
lative   functions,    tied  up   the    hands  of 
Members,  and  tended  to  annul  all  those 
forms  which  our  ancestors  had  de? iaed  to 
secure  freedom  of  discussion.     The  eoone 
pursued  on  the  present  occasion  was  not 
obnoxious  to  any  of  those  charges.     The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House  the  provisions  ef  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce  at  the  same  time  that 
he  made  his  financial  statement.     Tiaie 
was  allowed  the  country  to  deliberate  ob 
the  propositions  ;    deputation  after  depu- 
tation waited  on   the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man,   and    all    the    great    trading    and 
monied  interests  of  the  country  were  cea- 
sulted.    Many  amendments  were  proposed; 
many  deficiencies  were  detected,  and  after 
the  discussions  which  had  taken  place  ke 
believed  that  the  House  was  in  a  poaitioa, 
with  a  doe  regard  to  the  public  interests, 
to  pronounce  an  affirmative  or  the  revene 
upon  the  proposition  he  was  about  to  sub- 
mit to  it.     He  could  not  help  being  stniek 
by  what  occurred  during  the  debate  on  the 
Motion  of   the    hon.  Member  for  North 
Essex  (Mr.  Du  Cane).     The  question  wss 
very  furly  raised,  by  that  hon.  Memberi 
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Imi#  upen  tiuit  oeeasieo  sone  of  the  Con- 
Borraiife  Members,  for  South  Laneashire, 
Xjiferpool,  (fomwtM,  Northomberland,  the 
PoMeries,  and  other  plaees,   deelined    to 
follow  the  bon.  Oentleman  ;  and  he  there- 
fore drew  the  inferenoe  that  those  Gentle- 
men were  conrinced  of  the  benefieial  cha- 
rmeier  ef  the  Treatj,  and  that  they  wisely 
fMreferred  what  they  believed  to  be  the  in- 
terests of  their  eonttituents  and   of   the 
oouutrj  to  any  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
A  party  victory.    In  glancing  at  the  Treaty 
lie  would  not  endeavoor  to  over-estimate 
iaa    advantages,   or  undervalue  its  corre- 
spoading  disadvantages,  but  if  be  were 
asked  why  he  supported   the  Treaty   he 
should  say,  because  it  involved  on  the  part 
#f  this  country  the  almost  entire  removal 
mi  protective  duties,  and  that  simplification 
of  the  Tariff  so  long  and  urgently  asked 
for.     With  the  permission  of  the  House, 
he  would  quote  a  few  figures  in  order  to 
ahow  that  the  country  had  been  advanc- 
ing rapidly  in  this  direction  during  recent 
years.     Two    hundred    years    ago    there 
were  1,630  articles  charged  with  Customs' 
dUity  ;  in  1787  there  were  1,425  articles 
efaarged  with  duty;  in  1826,  1,280  articles; 
in  1841,  1,163  articles;  in  1845,  1.052 
articles;  in  1853,  466  articles;  in  1859, 
419  articles;  and  in  1860,  when  the  pre- 
sent Treaty  would  come  into  effect,  if  the 
proposals  ^of  Her  Majesty's  Qovernment 
were  adopted,  there  would  be  only  forty- 
four  articles  charged  with  duty.     He  like- 
wise  valued  the   Treaty  becanse,  in  the 
fiiat  place,  it  constituted  on  the  part  of 
France  an  abandonment    of   prohibition, 
and,  in  the  next,  it  established  a  great  re- 
dvetioB  of  the  import  duties  on  articles  of 
English  produce  and  manufacture.  He  had 
heard  it  stated  during  the  late  debates,  and 
probably  he  should  hear  again  that  night 
that  a  bad  bargain  was  being  made  for 
the  people  of  this  country.     If  it  were  a 
faeation  of  how  much  one  party  would  give 
and  how  little  another  would  take,  that  ob- 
jection might  have  some  weight,  but  he 
deoied  that  these  negotiations  were  entered 
apon  in  the  spirit  of  mere  barter  or  bar- 
gain.    This  was  not,  in  a  literal  sense,  a 
treatj  of  reciprocity,   but  it  was  one  of 
Bsntual  benefit.     Through  this  treaty  the 
people  of  England  said  to  the  people  of 
France,  **  We  have  seen  past  years  of  pri- 
ration  and  distress;  but  recent  years  have 
been  marked  by  unexampled  prosperity  in 
enr  oommercial  undertaVings ;  this  shows 
that  the  policy  on  which  our  legislation  is 
new  feaaded  ia  wise  and  just  la  principle. 


and,  as  ire  wieh  other  nationa  to  be  proa* 
porous  as  well  as  ourselves,  we  invite  yon 
to  meet  us  in  the  spirit  of  free  trade;  we  do 
not  ask  for  a  bargain  or  barter,  in  making 
which  everything  must  be  weighed  with 
exact  nicety,  and  where  the  slightest  pre- 
ponderance would  vitiate  the  fairness  of  the 
proceeding,  but  we  ask  you  to  remove  prohi- 
bition and  reduce  protective  duties,  meeting 
us  in  a  spirit  of  free  trade,  and  we  venture 
to  predict  that  our  convictions,  which  are 
strong  on  this  subject,  will  become  youri 
also.'  And  how  did  the  people  of  France 
answer  this  appeal  ?  They  said,  *'  Wa 
recognize  the  justness  of  your  argumenta, 
and  your  condition  justifies  your  statements; 
but  these  views  are  novel  to  many  of  as 
and  unpalatable  to  others.  Give  us  time, 
therefore,  and  we  will  endeavour  to  meet 
you  in  the  path  of  commercial  progresst 
and  honourably  and  faithfully  endeavour  to 
carry  out  all  our  engagements."  Para- 
doxical as  it  might  appear  he  thought  the 
mere  fact  that  the  Treaty  did  not  excite 
on  cither  side  of  the  Channel  any  great 
enthusiasm  was  a  proof  of  its  impartiality. 
While  in  this  country  persona  were  heard 
in  certain  quarters  grumbling  with  the  Qo- 
vernment for  giving  up  all  and  gettiuff^  too 
little,  French  manufacturers  were  complain- 
ing that  30  or  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duties 
would  hardly  enable  them  to  coaipete  with 
English  manufacturers.  Bot  what  was  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1787  with  respect  to 
the  mutual  advantages  conferred  by  such  a 
treaty  as  the  present?    Mr.  Pitt  said  : — 

**  It  was  ridiooloas  to  imagine  that  the  Frencb 
would  consent  to  yield  advantages  without  an  idea 
of  return;  the  Treaty  would  be  of  benefit  to 
them ;  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  his 
firm  opinion,  even  in  the  eyes  of  France,  that, 
though  adTantageous  to  her,  it  would  be  more  so 
to  OS.  The  proof  of  this  assertion  was  short  and 
indubitable.  She  gained  for  her  wines  and  other 
produce  a  great  and  opulent  market ;  we  did  the 
same  and  to  a  much  greater  degree.  It  was  in 
the  nature  and  essence  of  an  agreement  between 
a  manafiu)tnring  country  and  a  country  blessed 
with  peculiar  productions  that  the  advantage  must 
terminate  in  favour  of  the  former ;  but  it  was 
particularly  disposed  and  fitted  for  both  the  con- 
nection. Thus,  France,  was,  by  the  peculiar  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,  gifted  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  country  upon  earth  with  what  made  life 
desirable  in  point  of  soil,  climate,  and  natural  pro- 
ductions. Britain  was  not  thus  blessed  by  nature; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  possessed,  through  the 
happy  fireedom  of  its  constitution  and  the  equal 
security  of  its  laws,  an  energy  in  its  enterprise  and 
a  stability  in  its  exertions  which  had  gradually 
raised  it  to  a  state  of  commercial  grandeur,  and, 
not  being  so  bountifully  gifted  by  Heaven,  it  hod 
rooonrse  to  labour  and  art,  by  which  it  bad  ac- 
^oiied  the  ability  of  supplying  its  nsighboor  with 
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all  the  necessary  embelUshments  of  life  in  ex- 
change for  her  natural  luxuries."  [Hansard, 
Pari.  Hitt,  xxvi.,  894  J 

Every  word  uttered  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1787 
applied  to  the  present  Treaty,  with  this 
qualification,  that  at  the  present  time  the 
people  were  even  more  anxious  than  for- 
merly that  the  inventive  genius  and  me- 
chanical industry  of  the  two  countries  should 
be  directed  not  to  their  mutual  destruction, 
but  to  their  relative  improvement.  Those 
who  complained  that  France  did  not  march 
in  the  steps  of  free  trade  with  the  same 
alacrity  and  rapidity,  which  we  now  dis- 

glayed,  ought  to  remember  that  England 
ad  arrived  at  her  present  convictions  only 
by  slow  and  painful  degrees.  We,  too, 
had  passed  through  the  various  stages  of 
prohibition  and  protection ;  and  if  our 
neighbour  in  banishing  the  former  still 
olung  to  the  latter,  we  should  endeavour 
to  lend  them  a  helping  hand.  On  this  point 
Mr.  Buckle,  in  a  well-known  work,  used 
some  remarkable  words.  Speaking  of  free 
trade,  he  said : — 

"  It  should  always  be  remembered,  as  a  proof 
of  the  backwardness  of  political  knowledge,  and  of 
the  incompetence  of  political  legislators,  that  al- 
though the  principles  of  free  trade  had  been  esta- 
blished for  nearly  a  century  by  a  chain  of  argu- 
ments as  solid  as  those  on  which  the  truths  of 
mathematics  are  based,  they  were  to  the  last  mo- 
ment strenuously  resisted,  and  it  was  only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  that  was  conceded  the 
necessity  of  which  had  been  proved  by  the  ablest 
men  during  three  successive  generations." 

It  would  be*  neither  just  nor  right  on  his 
part  if  he  were  to  abstain  from  noticing 
what  he  considered  the  errors  of  omission 
and  commission  in  this  Treaty.  He  could 
assure  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Lindsaj^)  that  he 
sympathised  in  the  feeling  which  had  in- 
duced him  to  give  notice  of  an  Amend- 
ment to  that  Motion,  and  that  he  deeply 
regretted  that,  upon  an  occasion  when  the 
commerce  of  the  country  was  to  receive  a 
material  development,  the  shipping  interest 
would  still  be  subjected  to  harsh  and  in- 
jurious restrictions.  It  should  be  remem* 
bered,  however,  that  this  was  a  Treaty  of 
Commerce,  and  not  of  navigation,  and  al- 
though it  would  affect  the  indirect  trade, 
the  direct  trade,  as  ho  understood  the 
Navigation  Laws,  would  not  suffer.  Thus, 
an  English  ship  going  with  an  English 
cargo  to  a  French  port,  would  stand  on 
precisely  the  same  footing  as  a  French 
•hip  ;  but  if  a  Dutch  or  American  ship 
went  to  France  with  a  cargo  of  English 
produce,  the  differential  duties  in  such  a 
Mr,  Byng 


case  would  be  levied.  He  sineerdj  hoped. 
with  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Lindsay )«  thmX 
this  state  of  things  would  nol  last.  An- 
other objection  taken  to  the  Treaty  was  of 
equal  importance.  He  confessed  that  when 
he  first  read  it  he  regarded  the  1 1th  Artiele 
with  concern  and  apprehension.  But  the 
more  he  had  considered  the  subject,  and 
the  more  he  had  received  information  from 
competent  authorities,  the  more  had  those 
feelings  of  concern  and  apprehension  be«i 
removed.  He  now  believed  that  in  caae  of 
war  the  11th  Article  would  have  no  foree 
with  regard  to  the  antecedent  rights  ci 
other  countries.  What  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  on  our  undertaking  to 
impose  no  export  duty  on  coals  ? — 

"  As  to  the  prohibition,  this  is  merely  intended 
by  both  sides  oommercially,  and  for  oonunerotal 
purposes  it  is  most  &ir.  If  war  should  hreak  out 
with  France,  the  prohibition  has  no  operation.  It 
has  no  effect  upon  belligerent  or  neutral  lights." 

He  (Mr.  Byng)  would,  with  deference,  go 
further  than  this,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that, 
supposing  we  were  at  peace  with  France, 
and  war  were  to  break  out  between  France 
and  a  friendly  Power,  which  Power  com- 
plained of  our  export  of  coals,  as  thereby 
furnishing  France  with  munitions  of  war, 
we  should  not  be  able  to  let  that  Article 
of  the   Treaty  continue   in   force.      But, 
besides  this,  his  feeling  of  regret  at  the 
existence  of  the   11th  Article  Jiad   been 
considerably  diminished  by  the  fact  that 
ours  was  not  the  only  country  from  which 
France  derived  its  supplies  of  coal.     The 
Belgian   collieries   were  of  large   extent^ 
and  France  might,  in  case  of  need»  draw 
considerable  stores  from  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea.     One  argument  used  against 
the  Treaty  on  this  subject  had  somewhat 
astonished  him.     It  was  said  that  we  ought 
to  retain  the  power  of  prohibiting  the  ex- 
port of  coal  because  the  veins  of  coal  in 
England  only  contained  sufficient  to  last 
us  for  400  years.     That  reminded  him  of 
a  passage  in  a  witty  author  respectmg  the 
people  of  Laputa,  who,  though  they  en- 
joyed many  advantages  of  soil  and  climate, 
were  described   as   being  perpetually  tor- 
mented by  the  fear  that,  at  some  time  or 
other,  the  rays  of  the  sun  would  be  ex- 
tinguished,    and    neither   light   nor  heat 
would  be  received  from  this  source.    But 
supposing   it   were  proved  that  the  11  th 
Article  were  so  injurious  to  the  interest 
of  England,  was  it  absolutely  binding  on 
the   Government?     From   the   statement 
made  by  the  Foreign   Secretary  on  this 
point  he  gathered   that  the  clause  was 
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«ApiM6  of  modification  and  of  alteration,  and 
that  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  Gorem- 
nieiit  almost  to  reject  it,  if  thej  thought  fit 
to  do  to.  Passing  from  these  objections,  he 
would  ask  the  House  these  Questions,  *'Do 
700  belieTO  this  Commercial  Treaty  to  be 
right  in  principle  ?  Do  yon  helieve  that, 
if  fairly  and  honourably  carried  out,  it  will 
conduce  to  the  adrantsge  of  the  two  con* 
tracting  parties — that  by  its  operation  trade 
and  commerce  will  be  extended,  and  the 
material  and  industrial  resources  of  both 
eonntries  defeloped — that  it  has  been  en- 
tared  into  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  conciliation 
and  good- will,  with  a  firm  hope  that  it  will 
produce  between  the  people  of  the  two 
oonntries  an  alliance  more  stable  and  per- 
n»anent  than  any  which  can  be  formed  be- 
tween Sovereigns  and  Oo?emments  ?  Do 
you  belieye- that  it  will  knit  together  the 
two  nations  in  one  common  bond  of  friend- 
abip  and  interest,  and  that  the  Treaty  is 
one  which  will  bear  the  scrutiny  of  time 
and  the  judgment  of  posterity  ?  '  If  the 
House  could  return  an  affirmative  answer 
to  these  propositions,  he  asked  their  co- 
operation in  this  Address.  They  had  all, 
no  doubt,  consulted  the  precedent  of  1787. 
and  studied  the  debates  on  that  occasion. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Disraeli) 
had  taken  a  technical  objection  to  tho  words 
of  the  Address  he  was  about  to  move,  but 
it  really  breathed  the  same  spirit  of  loyal 
attachment  to  the  Throne  as  the  Address 
to  which  he  had  referred,  and  the  House  of 
Comnions  was  animated  seventy  years  ago 
by  the  same  hope  which,  he  felt  certain, 
now  animated  men  of  all  parties  around 
htm — namely,  that  whatever  treaties  Her 
Majesty  might  ratify  they  might  tend  to 
the  happiness  and  glory  of  Her  Majesty 
and  to  the  prosperity  of  her  dominions. 
Before  concluding  he  had  another  duty  to 
perform.  If  it  were  true,  as  had  been  said, 
that  that  man  was  a  benefactor  of  mankind 
who  made  two  blades  of  grass  spring  up 
where  but  one  grew  before,  he  was  not  a 
less  wise  and  useful  citizen  in  his  genera- 
tion who  gave  up  time,  health,  and  fortune, 
and  the  yet  more  precious  treasures  of  a 
gifted  intellect  to  carry  out  wimt  he  be- 
lieved to  bo  for  the  benefit  of  his  country. 
Such  a  man  we  bad  seen.  We  had  seen 
him  receive  tho  greatest  reward  to  which 
in  this  country  an  honourable  ambition 
could  aspire, — the  reward  of  seeing  every 
day  the  successful  results  of  his  arduous 
efforts  in  the  great  contest  of  free  trade 
againat  protection  and  monopoly.  Not 
content,  however,  with  this,  he  had  sought 
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another  and  a  wider  field  of  action,  in  the 
wish  that  other  countries  should  possess 
those  benefits  which,  under  Providence, 
had  accrued  to  his  own  from  a  policy  of 
unrestricted  competition.  Differences  of 
opinion  there  might  be  respecting  this 
Treaty ;  on  the  one  hand  its  ad?antage8, 
and  on  the  other  its  disadvantages, 
might  be  over-estimated ;  but  he  (Mr. 
Byng)  believed  that  there  would  be  but 
one  opinion  as  to  the  wise  and  patriotic 

Sart  which  had  been  played  by  the  hon. 
[ember  for  Rochdale  (Ur.  Cobden),  and 
if  the  Treaty  produced  the  happy  results 
which  many  anticipated,  it  would  ever 
be  a  source  of  pride  and  gratification  to 
the  Commons  of  England  that  it  had  been 
negotiated  and,  in  the  main,  concluded  by 
one  of  their  own  number.  In  conclusion,  he 
would  respectfully  appeal  to  hon.  Gentle- 
men on  the  Government  side  of  the  House 
not  to  allow  individual  discrepancies  of 
opinion  to  prevent  their  joining  with  him 
in  this  Address.  To  those  who  sat  opposite 
he  would  hold  a  different  language.  He 
would  ask  that  great  historical  party — the 
Conservative  Gentlemen  of  England — to 
approach  the  discussion  of  this  great  ques- 
tion in  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and 
that  when  recording  their  votes  to-night 
they  would  all,  in  tho  words  of  the  prayer 
which  was  daily  read  at  their  table,  *'  lay 
aside  private  interests,  prejudices,  and 
partial  affections.'*  He  trusted  it  would 
never  be  said  again  that  there  w^s  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  any  one  in  that  House  to 
stifle  discussion,  for  it  was  impossible  that 
discussion  could  there  be  stifleo.  He  would 
call  upon  hon.  Members  to  reflect  upon  the 
vast  interests  which  were  at  stake,  and  to 
give  such  a  vote  as  they  could  look  back  to 
in  future  times, with  pride  and  satisfaction. 
If  they  objected  to  the  Treaty  financially, 
commercially,  politically,  morally,  or  so- 
cially, then  let  them  yeturn  an  indignant 
negative  to  this  proposal.  If  they  believed 
that  in  the  negotiations  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  Crown  or  the  interests  of  the 
nation  had  been  sacrificed,  then  let  them 
move  an  Amendment.  If  they  thought 
that  the  Government  had  trifled  with  the 
interests  of  the  country  or  had  failed  in 
their  duty,  let  them  displace  the  Ministry, 
and  although  he  believed  the  country  would 
not  ratify  such  a  judgment,  even  if  pro- 
nounced by  that  House,  yet  the  people 
would  understand  the  manliness  of  such  a 
step.  If,  however,  lion.  Mombcra  believed 
— as,  in  his  opinion,  a  great  majority  of 
them  did  believe — that  the  Treaty  would 
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oondnco  to  the  best  interests  of  England 
and  France,  he  asked  them  to  approach 
the  Sovereign  with  the  Address  which  he 
was  abont  to  propose,  and  to  express  with 
him  a  hope  that,  under  the  blessing  of  Pro* 
Tidence — without  which  the  efforts  of  the 
wisest  statesman  would  fail — the  two  great 
nations  of  England  and  France  might  be 
still  more  closely  united  by  the  common 
bonds  arising  from  identity  of  interests  and 
reciprocity  of  intercourse,  and  thus  profe, 
as  they  had  heretofore  proved,  to  bo  the 
pioneers  of  civilisation  and  progress  in  all 
parts  of  the  habitable  globe. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,— 

**  Thnt  an  hamble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  to  assure  Her  Majesty  that,  baring 
considered  tbe  Treaty  of  Oommeroe  oonoluded 
between  Her  Majesty  and  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  this  House  begs  leave  to  approach  Her 
Majesty  with  their  sincere  and  gratenil  acknow- 
ledgments for  this  new  proof  of  Her  Majesty's 
desire  to  promote  the  wel&re  and  happiness  of 
Her  subjects : 

"  To  assure  Her  Majesty  that  we  shall  proceed 
to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  giving 
effect  to  a  system  which  we  trust  will  promote 
a  beneficial  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  tend  to  the  extension  of  Trade  and  Mann- 
fixture,  and  give  additional  security  for  the  oon- 
tinuance  of  the  blessings  of  Peace.** 

Mr.  BAINES  said,  he  had  the  honour 
to  second  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Middlesex,  which  had  been  proposed  in 
a  speech  of  so  much  ability,  judgment,  and 
good  taste.  He  (Mr.  BainesHelt  it  a  deep 
satisfaction  to  join  his  hon.  Friend  in  ask- 
ing the  House  for  its  definitive  approba- 
tion to  a  Treaty  which  had  been  formed 
to  cement  the  friendship  and  advance  the 
prosperity  of  tbe  two  greatest  nations  in  the 
world.  He  felt  that  Her  Majesty  had  in 
that  exercise  of  her  prerogative  conferred 
another  great  boon  upon  her  subjects;  and 
it  was  right  that  the  House  should  express 
its  grateful  acknowledgments  for  an  act 
which  he  believed  would  be  mentioned  in 
history  as  one  of  the  memorable  events 
of  Her  Majesty's  bright  and  happy  reign. 
His  hon.  Friend,  representing  the  metro- 
politan county,  had  expressed  the  mind  of 
his  constituents  upon  this  Treaty.  He 
(Mr.  Baines),  coming  from  another  part 
of  the  country,  was  there  to  declare  the 
opinions  of  his  constituents  regarding  this 
great  compact.  He  might  speak,  he  be- 
lieved, not  only  for  the  great  town  which 
he  represented,  as  possessing  a  consider- 
able variety  of  important  branches  of  in- 
dustry, but  for  all  the  great  branches  of 
industry  carried  on  in  the  counties  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  and  the  northern  and  the 
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midland  eovnties.     He  Mie?ed  tluit  tliew 
engaged  in  the  cotton,  woolleo,  wented, 
and  linen  manufactvres,  in  the  l^dMr  mm- 
nufaoture,  in  the  porcelain  and  earthenwait 
manufacture*  in  that  of  cutlerj  and  bard- 
ware,  in  fact,  in  all  the  great  brmnidiea  of 
English  industry,  regarded  the  Treaty  as 
opening  a  new  market  for  their  products, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  they  eoncidered 
it  a  new  pledge  for  peace.     In  the  jsar 
1855  he  was  a  witness  of  two  great  and 
striking  spectacles  in  the  city  of  Paris. 
One  took  place  in  the  Ckamp$  de  Mart, 
and    the  other   in    the    Champs   EUftk. 
That  in  the  Champs  de  Mars  preaentad 
the  spectacle  of  60,000  French  troops  sf 
all  arms  drawn  up,  and  Her  Majeatj  the 
Queen  of  England  riding  in  an  open  aha- 
riot,  attended  by  the  Emperor  and  the  lBa^ 
shals  of  France,  through  that   vast  host 
of  armed  men.     That  was  an  intereali^ 
spectacle,  and  he  felt  proud  of  his  Qnees. 
But  he  also  felt  proud  of  the  French,  for 
he  felt  that  his  Sovereign  was  aa  aili 
among  that  largo  body  of  gallant  men  si 
if  she  was  surrounded  by  her  own  gnanii 
and  in  the  midst  of  her  own  capital.     The 
most  pleasing  thought  presented   to  hii 
mind  by  that  great  spectacle  was,  that  it 
was  not  merely  an  alliance  of  friendskif 
between  two  Sovereigns,  hot  that  rt  wtt 
an  indication  of  an  alliance  of  a  Tetj  ia- 
portant  kind  between  two  great  natimii. 
It  was,  however,  merely  a  political  alHaase. 
Ho  then  went  to  the  other  spectacle,  the 
exhibition  in  the   Champs  Blysies ;  tad 
there  he  was  led  to  see  that  the  politieal 
alliance  was  not  supplemented  bj  a  com- 
mercial alliance,  for  there  he  foond  the 
manufactures   of  his   own   town    and  bii 
own  county  displayed,  indeed,  for  show, 
hut  not  permitted  to  be  sold.     Ther  were 
not  allowed  to  be  introduced  into  Fraoce 
by  the  Commercial  Code  of  the  coontiy. 
A  special  licence  was  granted  for  the  m 
troduction  of  a  few  articles,  by   way  of 
sample  to  the  French  man nfact ores,  bat 
as  a  general   rule    they   were   excluded. 
This  was  a  great  defect,  for  it  showd 
there  was  not  a  perfect  aHiance  betweei 
the  two  countries.      The  present  Treaty 
had  been  concluded  for  the  express  pa^ 
pose  of  remedying  this  evil.     No  ens  is 
that  House  would  deny  that  commerce  wss 
the  best  guarantee  of  peace.      He  wooM 
show  how  extraordinary   was   the  defect 
that  now  existed  with  regard  to  commer 
cial   interchange  between  the  two  eomh 
tries.      If  they  looked  at  the  amoont  of 
that  interconrsoy  they  would  find  it  &* 
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grttasfally  msignifieABt  compared  with  the 
nMt  amouBt  of  the  industry  and  trade  of 
BnglMid  and  Franee  respectiTelj.      The 
ejrports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and 
maoufaotures  in  1859  amounted  in  value 
to  £130»440,000;  hut  the  proportion  sent 
to  our  nearest  and  wealthiest  neighbour 
was  oulj  £4,744,000.    But  there  was  also 
aift  inequality  between  our  imports  from 
aad  eiports  to  France,  which  it  was  the 
duty  of  OoTemment,  if  possible,  to  remove. 
The  imports  from  Franee  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  the  year  1858,  amounted  to 
J&13,271,890,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
ezpoits  of  British  and  Irish   produce  to 
Franee   amounted    only   to   £4,863,131. 
The  exports  to  Franee  were  little  more 
than  one- third  of  the  imports  from  France 
into   this   country.      But    a    great    part 
of  those  exports  consisted   of   raw  pro- 
duce or  of  articles  in  the  first  stage  of 
manufacture,  for  example :— Wool  (sheep 
and  lambs).  £701,090 ;  coal,  £578«232  ; 
iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  £533^876 ; 
ecmper   do.,  £372,628 ;   tin,  unwrought, 
£68,175;  yam,  cotton,  £53,393;  linen, 
£84.223  ;  silk,  £143,236  ;   thrown  silk, 
£372,675;   woollens,    £196,975;    mak- 
ing the  total  value   of   raw  or   partially 
manufactured  goods  exported  £3,164,603 
out  of  £4,863,131,  the  total  amount  of 
exports  from  England  to  France  in  1858. 
He  begged,  in  the  next  place,  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  following  statement  of  the 
exports  to  France  in  1858  of  maniifactured 
goods  :«— Cotton  manufactures,  £229.05^; 
hardware  and   cutlery,   £99,115;   linens, 
£67.260 ;  machinery,  £260,142  ;  silk  ma- 
nufactures, £42,166  ;  woollen,  £256.212  ; 
total    manufactures,     exclunivo    of   yam, 
£953,953.     From  that  return  it  appeared 
that  less  than  one  million's  worth  of  their 
manufactures  were  exported  in  that  year  to 
their  nearest  neighbour.  He  begged,  in  the 
next  place,  to  call  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  exports  of  British  and 
Insh  produce  in  the  year   1859 :  —  To 
France,     £4,744,103;     United     States, 
£22,611,283;  Germany,  £11, 777,162  (ex. 
elusive  of  Austria^,  Australia,  £4,939,199; 
H^land,  £5,379,794 ;  Russia,  £3,493,016; 
Turkey,  £3.752.458  ;  Brazil.  £3,686,353; 
Egjpt  (Mediterranean),  £2,195,882.     It 
wss  most  evident  that  the  amount  of  mu- 
tual and  beneficial  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries  of  Bngland  and  France  was 
miserably  below  what  it  was  calculated  by 
natore  to  be,  and  which  it  might  be,  to  the 
inflnite  advantage  of  both  countries.     Al- 
hsion  was  made  by  his  h<m.  Friend  who 


preceded  him  to  the  admirable  and  un- 
answerable speech  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  defence 
of  his  Commercial  Treaty  with  France. 
In  a  psssago  in  that  speech  it  was  re- 
marked, that  while  France  excelled  Eng- 
land in  her  natural  productions,  England 
excelled  France  in  her  manufactures,  thus 
showing  how  desirable  it  was  that  an  ex- 
change of  productions  should  be  entered 
into  between  those  two  countries.  The 
treaty  of  Mr.  Pitt,  affirmed  by  such  enor- 
mous majorities  worked  well,  and  until  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities  the  trade  was 
continually  and  rapidly  on  the  increase. 
But  since  that  time  they  had  had  expe- 
rience of  two  contrary  kinds.  They  had 
the  experience  of  twenty  years  of  deso- 
lating war,  by  which  the  two  countries 
were  afflicted,  by  which  mankind  was 
injured,  and  by  which  civilization  and 
Christianity  were  dishonoured.  And  they 
had  had  another  sort  of  experience  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  was  the  experience  of  forty 
years  of  commercial  reforms.  Those  forty 
years  of  commercial  reforms  were  about  to 
be  closed  by  the  Treaty  before  the  House, 
which  threw  down  almost  every  barrier 
that  was  interposed  to  prevent  the  esta- 
blishment of  perfect  freedom  of  industry  and 
consumption  between  England  and  all  the 
world.  Of  course  it  did  not  throw  down  all 
the  barriers  in  regard  to  France,  but  it  was 
a  great  advance  to  perfect  freedom  on  the 
part  of  that  country.  Had  not  their  ex- 
perience in  England  of  the  working  of  free 
trade  sufficiently  convinced  them  that  they 
might  take  this  step,  and  encourage  France 
and  other  countries  to  follow  their  example? 
Had  not  all  the  interests  deprived  of  pro- 
tection been  benefited  ?  They  took  away 
the  protection  from  their  manufactures, 
from  their  commerce,  from  their  colonies, 
from  their  agriculture,  and  from  their  ship- 
ping ;  and  was  there  a  single  trade  de- 
prived of  protection — bating  partial  and 
temporary  exceptions — that  was  not  much 
more  extended  and  flourishing  than  when 
protection  existed  ?  Then  what  had  been 
the  results  to  different  classes?  To  the 
landlord  the  removal  of  protection  had 
broun:ht  an  increase  of  rent-roll  as  well 
as  securer  rents — to  the  farmer  a  more 
abundant  produce  and  a  larger  income 
—  to  the  manufacturer  a  great  exten- 
sion of  his  operations — and  to  tho  mer- 
chant and  tradesman  the  removal  of  pro- 
tection had  bronght  a  greot  advance  in 
prosperity.  Great  social  and  constitutional 
effects  had  also  resulted  from  the  removal 
of  protection.    They  had  a  population  much 
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more  oontented  than  they  hticl  when  pro- 
tection oiiBted.  The  daDgerom  com)ilainl> 
of  oioM  againit  claas  —  oF  breail-outer 
Bgainat  braad-groirer  had  eDlirel;  ceaacd, 
and  tliejr  were  enabled  in  conaequcnce  to 
enlarge  the  baaia  of  tlie  Conititution.  The 
noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London,  had  tho  aingulnr  honour  end  feli- 
oitj,  aa  the  reward  of  hia  long  coune  of 
flonaiatent  patriotiam,  to  be  able  to  present 
himaelf  in  that  Houae,  holding  in  one  hand 
the  Treat;  of  Cororaerce  with  Franoe,  and 
in  the  other  the  Reform  Bill  for  EoglanJ. 
He  should  regret  if  it  were  thought  by  the 
mannfacturers  of  Sngland  that  they  had 
unworthy  competitora  in  France.  Tlioy 
would  have  in  the  French  manufaclurera 
worthy  com  petit  era.  The  enjoyed  in  France 
the  adTantegea  of  nature  and  of  art— they 
had  sunnier  sitiea,  olearer  streama,  great 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  a  natural  and  cul- 
tivated taate,  patient  indnatry,  aD<l  a  prolific 
invention.  And  if  there  ahould  be  any  of 
the  macufacturers  of  England  so  conceited 
oa  to  think  that  they  could  eoaily  bear  mvay 
the  palm,  he  vrould  tell  them  that  they 
might  go  to  France  and  look  at  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Frenoh  nienufactarers  with 
infinite  advantage  to  theDiaelvea.  He  had 
aakod  an  eminent  manufacturer  whetiier  he 
thought  lie  should  be  able  to  aend  hia  gooila 
to  France  under  the  duties  now  to  be  levied, 
and  he  thought  he  ahould;  but  he  added 
that  it  waa  not  tn  be  supposed  that 
French  manufacturers  would  remain  w 
they  were  now,  but  that  competition  would 
atitaiulate  them  to  new  exertions  and  greats 
imprOToments.  Hitherto  the  Frenoh  mam 
faoturers  had  not  had  that  alimulant,  and 
improvement  had  consequently  been  n 
more  rapid  on  the  part  of  the  Biitish  m 
facturer  than  on  their  part.  Was  there 
any  reason,  however,  for  us  to  doapoiid  ? 
No.  In  England  they  had  advatitagca  ' 
the  most  Bubstnutial  kind  which  nou 
enable  them  to  compete  with  their  lirelit 
more  ingenious,  aud  more  tasteful  rivals 
France.  They  had  in  the  first  place  ace 
mulcted  wealth  and  capital,  whicli-being 
eharged  with  a  lower  rate  of  iutcrest- 
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place  of  spinning  by  rollers,  of  the  »te»M 
engine,  of  the  powcr-loou),  of  railway*,  and 
of  the  telegraph.  They  had  also  I^ioar  cf 
a  kind  the  moat  valuable  in  the  world. 
e  was  no  labour  equal  to  that  of  Um 
English  labourer  in  point  of  aetiviCj, 
energy,  end  endurance.  They  had  alao  * 
principle  of  self-reliance  on  the  part  both 
of  manufacturers  and  artbans  that  was 
equalled  in  any  country  of  Europe. 
They  had  perfect  freedom  of  commeree  and 
of  institutiona.  And,  lastly,  they  had  *« 
impregnable' insular  position  opening  to 
them  ell  the  commerce  of  the  world,  siNt 
protected  by  an  invincible  navy  sgainat  su>t 
hostile  attack.  He  was  one  of  those  wlso 
would  maintain  that  their  navy  sbonU 
always  be  the  first  in  the  world,  and  shoaU 
be  equal  to  every  deniand  that  might  be 
made  upon  it  in  defence  of  the  honoor  and 
interests  of  England.  Ha  assured  ibe 
Houae  that  the  great  population  among 
whom  it  was  hia  lot  to  dwell,  were  animated 
by  an  earnest  and  true  wish  to  enltivatea 
spirit  of  friondahip  and  harmony  with  the 
French  people,  and  to  bury  in  oblivion  the 
feelinga  which  lingered  in  the  reoolleetioaa 
of  by-gone  days,  when  the  two  countries 
presented  towards  each  other  an  attitude 
of  ButagoniaD).  He  believed  the  Treaty 
met  the  general  approbation  of  the  people, 
and  that  no  party  which^should  attempt  to 
defeat  it  would  find  Favour  with  the  eountiy. 
In  concluaioo,  he  might  be  permitted  to 
remark  that  the  utmost  reaoh  of  politick 
philosophy  and  nil  the  rcaults  of  histoncal 
experience  jnat  brought  them  to  appreciate 
the  old,  simple,  and  Divine  injunction, 
which  might  be  attaclied  as  a  motto  to 
every  commercial  treaty,  "Then  ahalt  love 
thy  neighbour  aa  thyself." 

Hr.  W.  S.  LINDSAY  :  Sir,  refcrcttce 
has  bpen  frequently  made  to  the  Treaty 
oF  1 787,  but  when  we  compare  that  Treaty 
with  the  Treaty  which  we  are  asked  new 
to  affirm,  I  must  say  that  that  Treaty  of 
1787  ia  a  Treaty  of  Reciprocity  in  the 
strict  sense  of  that  word,  aa  regards  Com- 
merce and  Navigation.  In  the  course  of 
this  diacusaion  we  have  often  beeu  invited  to 
accept  the  Treaty  now  under  conaideratioa, 
ea  furnishing  good  ground  for  warranting 
the  continuance  of  peace  bet  nee  d  tbia 
country  and  France  ;  and  I  am  one  of 
those  who  think  that  anything  whieli 
tends  to  facilitate  intercourse  beiwew 
nations,  nlao  tends  strongly  to  the  binding 
of  those  nations  together  But  we  most 
not  forget  that  the  Treaty  of  17S7  tended 
to  make  the  ties  mneb  Btronger  betwean 
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EngUnd   and   France   than  this   ono   is 
Ekd;  to  do,  and  jret  wiiliin  three  or  four 
jrears  after   it  wka  ratified  a  fearfal  war 
waa   eomnieneed    between  the  two  coan- 
iriai.     Altbongh  thia  present  Treaty  faili 
u  a  Treatj  of  Reetprocitj,  and  fells  very 
far  sliort    of  that  of    1787,  nevertheless 
1    feel  buund  to  aeeept  it,  and    feel    also 
W>od    in    gratitude   to   the  Qorernment, 
and    Mpeeiallf    to   ni;   bon.  Friend    Mr. 
Cobdea,     throngh    whose     exerlioos    tlio 
Tnttlj    waa   obtuned,    to    use    mj   best 
aiertiona    to  earr;  it  throngh,  and  upon 
ibeae  gronnds : — It  does  not  effect,  most 
eertaintj,  all  that  I  desire,  and  in  truth 
it  i*  reij  far   abort    of   what   I    desire  ; 
bvt  it  [daces    England   in  a  better  posi- 
tion than  ahe  ii  in  now,  end  it  will  gire 
iaereaaed  aonrcea   of  employment   to  her 
people,    and    enlarged    markets   for    her 
eomraeree ;    and    as    it    places    us    in    a 
better  poeition  than  we  hare  hitherto  oc- 
CHpied,  1  gire  it    mj  heart;  concurrence 
and  sapport.     But    I    rose  more  particu- 
brij  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
Article  3  of  the  Treaty,  and  to  speak  more 
partienlarlj  to  the  Maritime  view  of  the  case 
iRoardealinsB  with  France.  If  honourable 
Membera  w3l  turn  to  the  Treaty  they  will 
see  by  Article   1,  that  on  British  manu- 
EaGtarei  imported    into    France    the  duty 
thaU  in  no  case  exceed  30  per  cent,  and 
10  forth  ;  and  then,  in  Article  3,    refef' 
enceisuadeto  the  di&rentiat  dnty  respect- 
iag  French  shipping  ;  and  looking  nl  that 
Artide  3,  we  ehould  naturally  draw  the  coo- 
elaaien  that  tbo  Article  was  levelled  against 
Boglisli  shipping  ;  I  was  nnder  the  iuipres- 
noe  myself  at   first  that  it  was   levelled 


example,  which  are  subject  to  differenliat 
'  "■  !s  in  that  trade — would  hare  been  able 
ime  to  our  ports  and  load  our  manufac- 
tures, and  proceed  with  the  cargo  to  a 
port  in  France.  Under  those  circum- 
stances it  was  necessary  to  make  a  proTi- 
sion,  that  this  Treaty  should  not  interfere 
with  the  differential  duties  which  now  exist 
B«  between  Fi'once  and  foreign  shipping, 
I  will,  with  permission  of  the  House,  en- 
deavour 10  state  how  we  stand  with  regard 
to  the  Navigation  Latvg  of  France.  They 
divide  themselves  into  four  distinct'  heads. 
First,  the  direct  trade  between  this  country 
and  France.  In  that  direct  trade  the 
ships  of  England  and  France  can  load  the 
manufactures  or  proiluoe  of  England  with- 
out differeutial  duties  of  any  kind  what- 
ever, except  in  reference  to  some  paltry 
matters  on  both  sides,  which  ought  to  be 
removed  from  the  path  of  free  trade.  Then 
there  is  the  coasting  trade  of  France. 
That  trade  is  confined  entirely  to  the 
shipping  of  France  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  any 
foreign  ship  should  take  a  cargo  of  goods 
from  Havre  to  Bordeaux,  she  would  be 
liable  to  confiscation,  both  goods  and  ship. 
Then  there  is  the  indirect  trade,  so  far  as 
regards  the  colonies  and  possessions  of  the 
respective  countries,  and  ihe  trade  between 
them  and  the  mother-country — that  is  to 
say,  tlie  trade  between  the  French  posses- 
sions and  Franco,  the  trade  between  our 
Bast  Indian  possessions  and  France,  and 
the  trado  between  those  colonies  and  pos- 
sessious  and  England.  The  shipowner  of 
France,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  can 
enter  into  this  trade  with  perfect  freedom, 
as  well  as  into  our  coasting  trade.  He 
Congo  to  any  of  our  poasesBions  nnd  load 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  English  now 
do  for  the  ports  of  England,  or,  by  the 
laws  of  his  own  country,  he  can  of  course 
load  for  France.  Now,  British  ships  can- 
not load  in  the  ports  of  Australia  or 
India  for  France.  They  may  load,  in- 
deed ;  but  the  differential  duties  on  most 
articles  imposed  hy  France  are  so  hoary 
against  British  ships,  and  consequenllj 
iu  favour  of  the  French  ships,  that  Bri- 
tish ships  are  entirely  prevented  from 
loading  from  our  possessions  for  ports  of 
France.  Then  there  is  the  indirect  trade 
again,  so  far  as  regards  the  trade  betwoeu 
foi'cign  countries  and  France — that  is  to 
say,  the  trade  between  America  and 
France,  ur  China  and  Franco.  By  the 
Treaties  of  reciprocity  which  France  bu, 
the  ships  of  America  can  leave  the  ports 
ef  America  for  Franco  ou  the  same  terma 
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u  FreDch  ships,  bat  English  ifaips  cannot 
do  so;  in  fact,  the  dulj  ia  so  haavj  that  it 
i>  cntirelj  prohibitorj.  Roference  was 
made  the  other  nigtit  to  what  has  1>oeii 
stated  iu  the  Monitlur  u  beiog  «  groat 
boon  which  tho  Eotperor  was  ahont  to 
grant  to  English  shtppiog.  At  present 
the  duty  on  cotton  in  French  ships  woe 
the  sumo  as  in  American  ships,  white  the 
dotj  on  cotton  in   Bnglish  ships  was  ^d. 

KT  lb.,  whereas,  b;  the  change  about  to 
made  tha  difference  would  be  reduced  to 
id.  pet  lb.  on  cotton  in  British  ships  earrj- 
ing  it,  sftj  from  New  Orlesna  to  Havre. 
A  fnrthing  o  pound,  howcTer,  was  a  prohi- 
bitory dutj  as  mueli  as  |d.,  for  the  Tarthing 
amonnted  to  just  50  per  cent  on  the  gross 
omonnt  of  freight  on  the  cargo  between 
New  Orleans  and    Hhtto.     Therefore,  to 
reduce  tho  charge  from  ^d.  to  ^d.  is  no 
adrantage   at  all,    for  llie  lower  amount 
entierly   prcTents   us  from   entering   into 
that  trade.    I  should  wish  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  one  or  two  other 
points  connected  with  this  matter,  and  1 
would  ask,  "  Has  France  gained  bj  these 
restrictive  duties?  "  If  the  system  is  anjost 
to  us,  it  is  more  nnjntt  tovai-ds  the  people 
of  France — becanse  it  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  while  the  general  Commerce  of  France 
has   been    increasing    at   a   greater    rate 
almost  than  anj  country  in  Enrope,  their 
shipping  has  remained  almost  at  a  stand- 
stilt.     1  referred  to  it'Cvlloch't  Cmnmer- 
aal  Dictionary  tha  other   day,  and  was 
astonished    to    6nd    that    from    1827    to 
1836,   the  trade  of  France    increased  by 
10,000,000,000    francs  j   from    1837    to 
1846  it  increased  15,000,000,000  francs; 
and  from  1847  to  1856  tlie  export  and 
import    trade  of  France  increased  bj  no 
less  than  22,000,000,000  francs,  and  this 
was    the    "  Special    Commons"    of    that 
country  ;   that  is  (o  saj,  it   consisted  oF 
articles    imported    for   their  own  use,  or 
articles  of  their  own  manufacture  exported. 
Yet  while  all  this  wonderful  increase  has 
been  going  on  in  their  commerce,  the  ship- 
ping of  France  his  been  at  a  sUndstill, 
for  in  1830  the?  had  14,852  vessels,  end 
^sevon  less  than  they 
I  before.     It  is  true 
tre  of  a  larger  ton- 
uent  the  whole  ton- 
s  is  only  1,000,000 
what  wo  own,  and 
liirds  of  the  tonnage 
ewTork.     In  1787 
Domingo  527  ships, 
nen,  whilst  in  1667 


abe  bad  onlj  407  ships  engaged  hi  d» 
wholo  trade  of  all  her  ooloniea  aid  pa*- 
sessions,  and  thoes  ships  employed  oalj 
6,000  men.  If,  therefore,  anybody  faid 
reason  to  complain  of  the  Dairow-tniadcd 
policy  of  France,  the  people  of  FraBM 
had  moat  reason  t«  complain.  But  we  alao 
have  reason  to  complain,  fur  while  wc  tluow 
open  our  ports  to  the  shipping  of  Ptwmm^ 
and  our  coasting  trade  to  the  ahi|^iig  •€ 
France,  and  whilst  French  ships  are  ollowad 
to  enter  our  ports  on  the  same  temw  aa 
our  own  shipping  now  enter  theno,  FrBoas 
has  made  not  the  slightest  oonoMsioD  to 
us.  But  what  I  am  more  anxious  to  direct 
attention  to  is,  that  if  this  Treaty,  < 
1  trust  will  be  confirmed — is  to  pn 
the  results  .we  anticipate,  it  is  utterly  a 
absolutely  essential  that  there  besoMflasi^ 
terial  change  in  the  Navigation  Laws  «f 
France,  and  it  is  more  necessary  to  niftke 
such  slteralion  for  the  people  of  FrasM 
than  for  those  of  England.  I  say  Dot  oaa 
word  about  the  injustice  of  the  law,  whioli 
stipuUtes  that  we  shall  not  take  the  pro- 
duce of  our  own  Colonies  in  our  own  afaipa 
into  the  ports  of  France,  but  I  will  e»i 
deavonr  to  show  that  it  is  easenti^  that 
Fmnce  should  make  some  change  ia  hsr 
Narigation  Laws.  As  I  hare  said,  the 
ships  of  France  and  England  may  take  tha 
manufactures  of  England  to  the  porta  tt 
France  ;  but,  before  many  years  are  goaa, 
the  whole  of  that  trade  will  be  carried  oa 
in  steamers.  There  w'dl  he  targe  qvaati- 
ties  of  wine  and  silk  coming  from  Franoa, 
and  isrge  quantities  of  cotton  good»— 
chiefly  of  the  lietter  sort  of  fabries,  I  aK 
told — going  From  En^and  to  France.  Bat 
they  will  not  be  all  going  to  one  port. 
The  cargo  will  be  too  valuable  for  any  oaa 
place  to  take  it,  and  it  will  he  aeeesaaty 
for  the  vessel  to  proceed  to  two  or  More 
ports  of  France.  An  English  abip  at 
present  con  go  to  Liverpod  and  load  a 
cargo  for  Havre,  but  she  coald  not  load  a 
cargo  from  Havre  to  Bordcauz,  for  the 
moment  it  appeared  that  she  waa  gwng 
from  one  port  of  France  to  another  with 
cargo,  the  French  authorities  would  stop 
her,  and  confiscate  both  ship  and  «atge. 
But  tho  wines  and  silks  of  France  will  net 
in  all  cases  be  paid  for  by  the  maanfactnns 
of  England ;  in  many  oases  they  will  be 
paid  for  by  the  sngara  and  riea  of  India  or 
the  coffees  of  Ceylon.  And  hew  will  the 
case  stand  tlien  !  The  Frccch  marahaat 
who  has  soli)  bia  wines'  to  London  has  to 
receive  payment  in  sqgars  from  Oalontla, 
but  ba  will  not  he  able  to  taks  Ihoaa  angaia 
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to  Fnaee  in  Engluli  shiti*.    He  will  there- 
fiwe  be  workiag  «t  a  great  diiad*antage. 
Nov,  Sir,  I  hare  on  the  paper  a  notice — I 
imr  I  OMMt  call  it  ao  Amendmeiit,  though 
I  do  Bot  nMaa  it  aa  «aeb,  but  od)j  ad  addi- 
tion to  tlie  Addreaa — I  Bappoie,  howerer, 
im  aceordADce  *ith  the  rulea  of  the  House, 
it  muat   be  eonaidered  to  be  an  Ameiid- 
noM.      I  feel  myaelf  placed  in  a  Hmenhat 
awkwud  pcMition,  for  I  am  anxious  (o  see 
thia  TroatT  ratified,  becauae  I  think  that 
&a  people  of  tfaii  oonnirj,  and  the  ■hip' 
ewsera   irf   Bnglaiid  will   be  oonaiden^le 
piaiai  hj  it,  aa  it  will  increase  that  par- 
tiedar  trade  in  which  the;  and  the  ship- 
wiB«fa  irf    France  are  alona  intereRted. 
ftrt  wWtle  1  am  anxions  to  bm  thia  Treaty 
•f  CoHBieree  conirmed,  1,  at  the  aame 
Ibee.  feel  that  aome  change  most  be  made 
iw  the  NftTigatMB  Laws  of  France,  and  I 
iMi  that  it  is  hot  justice  te  iha  shipowners 
al  Bn^and  that  some  change  should  be 
■ade.     New,  I  an  in  tliis  poeition  :   M; 
gnftt  aoiiely  ie  to  eerr;  a  Resolutioii  of 
lUs  House  which  will  convej  (o  the  Bm- 
Mnr  of  the  Frenoh  the  feeling  of  this 
Beaaa  in  regard  to  his  Nafigatton  Laws. 
1 4o  eot  aak  that  tbe  Bmperor  should  plaoe 
the  ih^  of  England  on  die  same  lenns  as 
we  place  the  ships  of  France,  but  1  nsk 
that  the   trade   of  the  oolooiet  and   de- 
pandenaea  of  the  respeeti*e  ooontries  may 
M  placed  on  the  aame  faoting  aa  (he  direct 
kaoe  BOW  ia.     I  have  stated  the  gnrands 
ifMB  wbiek  I  ask  this,  and  1  hare  staled 
the  naoessity  there  is  for  it ;  hut  so  anxious 
SB  1  to  confirm    the    Address    to    Her 
K^estj,   that    I    am    afraid   to   put  my 
AMtdment    to    the    Hoiue,    for  fear   I 
■ight  Hotent  the  ratification  of  this  ei- 
aslhat  Treaty,  end  if  I  press  my  Amend- 
■aet  to  a  diviuon,  and  that  difision    is 
igatoat  me,  it  will  go  to^  the  Emperor  of 
Iha  Freneb  that  we  do  not  want  a  chnnge 
■  the  French  Navigation  Laws.    If  on  the 
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nperor 
in  re- 
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Uh.  PBACOCKF;  said,  he  was  ready 
join  issue  with  those  who  predicted  thot 
immense  advantages  would  be  dented  from 
the  Commercial  Treaty  with  France.  He 
opposed  the  Treaty,  in  the  first  place,  be- 
cause ho  did  not  believe  the  commercial 

Ions  of  Kngland  wiih  foreign  countries 
ought  to  bo  msde  the  subject  of  commercial 
treaties  ;  neit,  because  he  thought  no  duty 
ought  to  be  remitted  of  which  tbo  remis- 
sion could  not  be  defended  on  its  own 
merits.  If  the  Treaty  had  been  nego- 
tiated by  a  Conservative  Government,  what, 
he  would  ask,  would  have  been  the  language 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmiiighao]  ?  He 
would  bave  deaonnccd  the  Government  as 

enemies  of  the  great  cause  of  com- 
mercial freedom  ;  ho  would  have  taunted 

1  with  being  false  prophets,  nnd  in- 
timated that  the  bocolic  iutellcct  was  un- 
to Appreciate  the  great  truths  of 
M'Ciilloch  and  Rioordo  ;  ho  would  have 
itended  that  by  negotiating  this  Treaty 
they  had  thrown  bock  free-trade  principles 
for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  And  this 
Treaty  bad  really,  he  believed,  stopped  the 
advance  of  free-trade  principles  in  France. 
The  Qovemment  of  England  had  attempt- 
ed to  obtain  commercial  concessions  from 
France  by  grsnting  still  greater.  Waa 
that  the  way  to  propagate  free-trade  prin- 
ciples in  France  t  He  thought,  on  the 
contrary,  that  if  we  were  not  to  haggle  and 
bargain  with  the  French  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  commercial  advantages  we 
should  be  more  likely  to  indnce  them  to 
adopt  the  principles  of  free  trade.  Tliej 
would  otherwise  say  that  our  faith  in  those 
principles  was  shaken,  and  that  we  had 
come  to  the  conolosion  that  though  ex- 
cellent in  theory  they  were  ineffective  in 
practice.  He  was  opposed  to  commercial 
treaties  in  general,  but  lie  objected  in  a 
special  manner  to  that  under  discuasion,  as 
lending  to  fetter  our  legislative  action  for 
a  period  of  ten  years,  and  deprived  Parlia- 
ment for  that  period  of  the  free  control 
over  oor  financial  code.  No  duties  ought, 
ho  contended,  to  be  abolished,  the  re 
mission  of  which  could  not  ho  defended 
on  its  own  merits,  and  to  that  rule  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  reference  to  the  wine  duties  certainly 
formed  an  eicepiion  which  the  right  hon. 
Qentlemaii  had  failed  to  jnsti^.  The 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  in  his  correspondence  with 
Earl  Cowley  hod  admitted  virtually  that 
the  remission  was  mnde  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  oonoessione  from  France,     The 
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right  hon.  Gentleinkn  the  Chancellor  of  the  I  whioh  hod  boen  anffieienllj  dealt  miA  bj 
Eiflhsqaer  bad,  indeed,  argued  that  tlioio    his  lion.   Friend  *fao  bad  jut  Mt  dowm. 


dtttiea  stood  up  like  a  brasen  barrier  be- 
tween the  poor  man  and  a  glau  of  nine, 
itnd  that  if  the^  nere  ouljr  removed  wine 
would  become  IIjo  be*erage  of  tho  hiinibler 
elasMa.  Thai,  howeTor,  was  &  ?iew  of 
the  question  which  was  merely  apeculn- 
tire  and  probleiuatioal ;  all  we  know  for 
certain  it,  tbat  wine  i*  the  beverage  of 
the  rich  and  tea  the  beverage  of  the 
poor ;  and  it  eeemed  to  him,  bo  mu«t 
any,  far  from  being  &  aound  financial  policy, 
at  a  moment  when  a  deficiency  of  nine 
milliona  and  a-half  in  the  national  eicbe- 
quer  eiiBted,  to  cait  nway  2,000,000  of 
rerenue  for  the  sake  of  an  hypolhegis, 
Looking  at  the  Treaty,  however,  upon  iia 
own  niorita,  the  view  he  wai  disposed  to 
take  of  it  naa  that  it  was  an  czoellent 
Treaty  for  France.  It  was  said,  indeed, 
to  be  calculated  to  confer  reciprocal  ad- 
vautagea  upon  both  the  nations  nbo  were 
partiea  to  its  stipuIationB  ;  but,  for  his 
own  part,  bo  could  see  very  little  of  that 
reciprocity  which  soroo  hon.  Members 
seemed  to  snppoio  would  be  the  result 
of  its  operations.  Franco,  under  its  pro- 
visions, would  reeeive  duty-free  coal- 
article  which  to  her  was  of  great  imi 
ance  for  purposes  of  war:  but  how  did  she 
deal  with  the  other  products  of  our  industry  t 
While  wo  consented  to  reduce  or  entirely  to 
abolish  duties,  which  wo  had  hitherto  levied 
on  her  staple  products,  she  would  continue 
to  impose  upon  ours  a  duty  of  30  per  cent. 
If  there  was  any  reciprocity  here  it  was 
unintelligible  to  him,  and  it  was  equally 
un i n tell igi bio  on  a  former  occasion  to  i 
Minister  who  enjoyed  no  inconiidorabli 
reputation,  who  on  a  similar  occasion,  when 
the  Dutch  nation  wished  to  treat  our  ooni* 
merce  after  a  similar  fashion,  aat  down, 
and  to  our  Miniater  at  the  Hague  wrote  in 
cypher  his  opinion  of  the  matter  in  the  fol' 
lowing  well-known  lines: — 
"  Id  matters  of  oommerM  the  butt  of  th«  Onloh 

Is  pvieg  too  litcls  and  uking  too  mnoh  : 

With  equal  sdviDtaga  Iba  Fr«i 

"         ■       *  "  ■  T.  kntt^Tvia  J  twenty  per 
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poration  of  tho  Article  of  that  Tnmtj 
bich  related  to  eoal,  which  waa  at  tlM 
liresenl  day  almost  as  mach  a  muDimeai  at 
war  as  saltpetre  or  gunpowder  itself,  had 
been  argned  on  the  suppoeition  of  this 
country  going  to  war  with  Fraooe.  Bat  be 
wonld  ask  what  wonid  be  the  oonseqaenes 
if  France  wero  to  be  engaged  in  hostititiaa 
'ith  the  United  States  or  any  other  foreign 
Power  f  Why,  the  other  Power  wcnU 
seiae  our  transports,  public  feeling  wonld 
bo  roused,  and  the  result  of  our  abidiDf 
by  that  Article,  under  those  circumstaneaa, 
might  be  tbat  we  should  be  dragged  into  » 
'ith  such  foreign  Power  cootrwy 
to  our  wishes,  and  in  direct  opposition  to 
our  best  interests.  But  it  waa  said  the 
Treaty  would  tend  to  foster  and  ezleod 
friendly  relations  between  the  Frenoh  ami 
English  people.  Now,  he,  for  one,  was 
not  sure  that  it  would  so  efieotually  lead  to 
the  attainment  of  that  object  as  eome  hon. 
Qentlemen  seemed  to  suppose.  The  threa 
great  interests  in  France  were  the  anny, 
the  priesthood,  and  tho  manufactaring 
classes.  How  her  army  was  aSeoted  to- 
wards this  oonntry  we  had  learnt  from  the 
addresses  of  the  Frenoh  colonel*.  The 
sentiments  of  her  priesthood  we  had  aseer^ 
tained  from  the  writings  of  M.  Venillot  in 
tho  Univert.  The  manuftwturing  classas 
remaned;  whose  industry  existed  only  by 
the  monopoly  which  they  enjoyed.  It 
was  well  known  that  under  a  change  of 
fiscal  system  great  distress  mast  arias 
under  the  best  circumstances.  Let  tbetn 
consider  what  must  he  the  effeet  of  great 
distress  in  the  manufaotnring  districts  cf 
France  ?  We  all  knew  what  it  implied  in 
this  country;  starvation  in  the  cottage  and 
disorder  in  the  market-place.  When  saeb 
distress  had  to  be  suffered  in  France,  sod 
when  the  people  were  told  that  it  was 
owing  to  tbe  importation  of  English  goods, 
was  that  likely  to  produce  in  tbe  mtodi 
of  tho  manufacturing  classes  in  Pnute*  a 
feeling  of  favour  towards  England  ?  Fw 
hisownpart,  lie  wasof  opinion  that  theeffeol 
pperons  Falck  with  a  30  '  of  the  Treaty  would  be  to  unite  in  one  coof 
per  oent."  j  tuon  bond  of  hostility  to  England  the  thres 

rd  the  Secretary  for  great  interests  which  he  had  named,  and, 
I  was  ever  ready  to !  believhig  that  to  be  the  ease,  as  well  si 
ifter  historical  preoe- 1  regarding  it  to  be  false  in  principle,  one- 
ad  written  a  despatch  '  sided  in  its  proviMons,  and  calculated  Is 
spirit,  it  would  have  '  produce  disastrous  consequenoes,  he  had  do 
leive  to  the  interests  ■  altcruative  but  to  enter  his  protest  against 
He  would  not  go  tho  Motion  of  tbe  hon.  Member  for  Mid- 
the  navigation  lawa,   dieses. 
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Mb.  clay  Mid,  be  rose  to  express  his 
A|iproT«l  of  tbecoorae  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber fSor  Smidarleod  (Mr.  Lindsaj)  had  pur- 
toed  in  not  presaiDg  his  Amendment  upon 
Ibo  praeeot  occasion.     The  hon.  Gentleman 
bad,  in  Adopting  that  course,  he  thought, 
eoaanlled  in  the  best  manner  the  interests 
of  tboee  wboae  cause  he  had  espoused,  in- 
asaach  aa  his  Resolution,  if  it  were  passed 
at  all  that  OTening,  could  be  carried  only  by 
a  email  majority,  whereas  upon  a  future 
oecaMon  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
go  forth  with  all  that  weight  which  attached 
to  tbe  unanimous  decision  of  the  House  of 
Gonmona.     Earing  said  thus  much  upon 
that  point,  he  might  be  permitted  briefly  to 
tender  hia  thanka  to  the  Goremment  for 
baring  negotiated  a  treaty  which  would,  he 
beliofved,  be  productire  of  rery  beneficial  re- 
salts.  It  afforded,  he  might  add,  no  small  in* 
dieation  of  the  farour  with  which  that  treaty 
was  generally  regarded  that,  so  far  as  he 
eeald  ascertain,  it  was  highly  approred  by 
Uscenstituents  in  Hull,  who  were,  he  would 
■ot  say  neglected  in  its  negotiation,  but,  at 
all  etenta,  whose  particular  interests  were 
not  directly  or  immediately  consulted  by  its 
piorisieDs.   The  hon.  Member  who  had  just 
spoken,  howerer,  condemned  the  Treaty  as 
Buddog  a  bad  bargain  ;  but  he  (Mr.  Clay) 
would  not  look  upon  it  in  the  light  of  a  bar- 
gttn  at  all,  for  hecould  not  help  thinking  that 
eferyeoncesaion  which  we  pledged  ourselres 
to  vukt  by  rirtoe  of  it  might  rery  well  be 
Mmded  upon  ita  own  merits.    It  tended  to 
noder  the  path  of  free  trade  more  easily 
trodden  by  the  mler  of  the  French  nation, 
sad  to  make  it  almost  impossible  for  France 
bertslf  to  stop  abort  in  the  career  which  she 
hsd  so  sospieionaly  begun.  Other  countries, 
•ssiog  the  adrantages  which  such  a  policy 
sooforied,  would  be  induced  to  follow  her 
txaaiple,  until  at  length  principles  from  the 
■doption  of  which  England  had  already  do- 
fivsd  so  much  adrantage  would  come  to  be 
F*^ilent  throughout  Europe.    Seeing  that 
Msh  would  be  likely  to  be  the  result,  he 
^siU  not  hesitate  to  support  the  Motion  of 
tbs  boo.  Member  for  Middlesex. 

Ma.  BAILLIB  COCHRANE  said,  he 
*Mid  not  anderatand  how  the  Treaty  could 
^  ngarded  otherwise  than  as  a  bargain 
^•tweea  the  two  countries  by  which  it  had 
^Mi  entered  into,  and,  while  prepared  to 
Admit  that  few  lion.  Members  in  that 
poasewere  more  interested  than  himself 
^  the  soecess  of  that  bargain,  yet  he  felt 
^  be  eonld  not,  on  political  grounds, 
**M  oiore  important  than  its  commercial 
••"••^usuoea,  giro  to  it  his  support.    Aa 


Mr.  Pitt  had  been  quoted,  he  would  take 
the  liberty  of  quoting  another  authority, 
which  would  hare  eren  greater  weight  with 
the  noble  Lord  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs — he  meant  Mr.  Fox — in  order  to 
justify  him  in  viewing  this  question  from  a 
political  point.     In  1787  Mr.  Fox  said  :— 

"  The  object  of  France  was  to  pat  us  off  our 
guard,  to  lull  us  into  security,  to  prerent  our  oul- 
tlTating  other  alliances,  to  lessen  the  dependence 
of  foreign  States  upon  us,  to  turn  all  our  riews  to 
commercial  profits,  to  make  it  the  private  interest 
of  individuals  rather  to  acquiesce  in  any  future 
project  of  ambition  which  France  might  engage  ia 
rather  than  come  to  a  rupture  with  her." 

If  aaything  could  prove  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Fox's  remarks,  applicable  as  he  held  them 
to  be  to  this  question  and  the  present 
crisis,  it  would  be,  with  reference  to  "com- 
mercial profits  and  prirate  interests,"  whai 
he  should  call  the  un-English  obserrations 
that  fell  the  other  eroning-  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Bright). 
He  did  not  think  the  hon.  Member  would 
have  uttered  the  sentiments  he  did  but  for 
the  interests  involved  in  this  Commercial 
Treaty.  The  noble  Lord  himself,  when  on 
a  former  occasion  he  was  understood  to 
palliate  the  possible  annexation  of  Saroy 
to  France,  had  no  doubi  also  in  his  riew 
the  importance  to  this  country  of  carrying 
through  this  Commercial  Treaty.  And  he 
would  obserre  that  he  approred  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  noble  Lord  as  exhibited  in 
the  Despatches,  but  he  regretted  that  he 
did  not  go  further,  and  arail  himself  of  the 
opportunity,  knowing  of  the  desire  of  the 
French  Government  as  to  Savoy,  to  throw 
greater  obstacles  in  the  way.  The  Treaty 
of  1787  was  constantly  referred  to,  but  the 
greatest  difforence  existed  between  the  two 
cases.  In  1 787,  Mr.  Pitt  had  a  surplus  of 
£1,500,000,  while  we  in  1860  had  a  deficit 
of  £10,000,000.  In  1787,  Holland  occu- 
pied the  same  position  with  reference  to 
the  two  countries  of  England  and  France 
that  Savoy  now  did,  and  there  were  mutual 
armaments.  It  was  proposed  by  France 
to  interfere  in  the  United  Provinces.  And 
what  followed  the  carrying  of  the  Commer- 
cial Treaty  ?  It  was  proposed  by  France 
that  there  should  be  a  mutual  disarma- 
ment. But,  now,  if  the  proposed  Treaty 
meant  anything  it  did  not  mean  disarma- 
ment, for  with  a  Treaty  which  was  to  bind 
the  two  countries  in  terms  of  mutual  amity 
and  alliance,  we  had  almost  double  war  Es- 
timates, and  were,  besides,  forming  volun- 
teer corps  all  over  the  country.  Thero 
was    no    use    in  bKnking  this  question. 
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Why,  then,  ■nnammts— why,  dun,  Totun- 
tMr  eoqM  ?  TheY  were  oecauoned  bjp  the 
ftmbitiona  vieiri  of  Fmnce,  vhicli  trere  ex- 
eiting  a  spirit  of  tnistrast  vnd  suspicion 
throughout  the  country.  He  did  not  irish 
to  snj  uijtfaiDg  tbftt  might  giro  offence  to 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  nor  did  hefiod 
fault  with  anything  lie  had  done  since  he 
oame  to  the  throne,  but  he  must  snjr  all 
his  protestations  had  been  falsified  bj  the 
resirit.  The  coup  d'itat,  the  occupation  of 
Kame,  the  war  carried  on  for  an  idea,  and 
the  prospectiTO  realization  of  that  idea  in  a 
form  which  must  add  to  the  mistrust  and 
Bospicion  of  Europe,  were  instances  in 
point.  Throughout  France  the  prerAlent 
iniprestioo  was  that  political  oonsidcrations 
ebiefl*  infloenced  as  in  ^le  foi'mation  of 
this  Treatj.  It  was  onlj  jesterday  he  read 
m  the  Bmu  det  Deiu  Mondet  the  follow- 
ing statemeot : — 

"  It  !■  not  exaggenition  to  mj  that  tha  Treatj 
of  Oommeroa,  in  plaos  of  oementing  ac  lUianoB 
bstwMD  Uta  t<ro  Dstiona,  it  mors  likelj  to  lead  to 
war.    It  bad  been  wiier  for  EugUcd  never   to 
entar  into  it,  bnt  there  i>  time  to  reject  it,  nnd 
Pariiament  ironld  evicaa  great  viadoni  snd  fore- 
sight in  dealiniDg  the  btal  gift.    Its  niaation 
woold  be  tbe  aounM  of  immsnw  jo;  to  rranoe, 
and  the  tiro  nationa  would  be  placed  in  better  re- 
latioDi  toward!  each  other- 
It   was  distinctly  asserted   that   the  tivo 
things — the  Treaty  and  the  annexation  of 
Savoy— had  gone  on  together,  and  that  the 
noble  Lord  was  influenced  in  giving  way  on 
the  annexation  question  for  the  sake  of  the 
Commercial    Treaty,      On    the  Continent 
the  two  questions  could  not  be  separated. 
The  obaervations  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
addressed  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Bridgwater  (Ur,  KinglakeJ  jirecluded 
him  from  going  into  the  foreign  part  of  tbe 
question  further  than  to  say  that  in  the 
state  of  distrast  which  now  prevailed,  to 
linlc  ourselves  for  the  next  ten  years  with  a 
oountry  in  the  ruler  of  which  we  had  not 
perfect  confidence  was  a  very  great  blunder, 
which  might  lead  us  into  serious  difficul- 
ties.    Within    two  years  of  the  treaty  in 
1787  the  revolution  broke  out  in  France  ; 
and  we  might  still  find  ourselves  in  very 
difficult  relations  with  that  country — all  the 
<e  because  we  were  made 
iQ  degree  party  to  those 
French    Emperor   might 
gb  wo  were  perfectly  free 
with  him,  the  Continent 
s  to  be  so.     In  the  cod 
irselvos  deserted  by  that 
we  had  clung  so  long  and 
E  which  we  had  soorifiood 
Cochrane 
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mnoh — deserted   without  a  •■■ 
an  adequate  nalJonal  defence. 
Ub.  W.  EWAAT  said,  he  mi»t  depw- 
cate  the  system  of  quoting  partial  extneh 
from  partial  reviews.     The  hon.   Member 
who  had  just  sat  dowa  had  allnded  to  tfas 
Tolnnteer  morement  as  if  it  vemi  ewidfane 
of  a  secret  hostility  to  Fraoce.     fiat  no- 
body who  had  looked  into  the  qnesfioB 
had  any  other  view  of  it  liian  that  it  waa 
a  great  national  movement  arinng   fitm 
a  feeling  that  the  defences  of  t^e  eooatry 
were  not  auffieient.     He  believed  tfast  t)w 
Emperor    of  the  French   hinself,    if  fak 
opinion  could  be  obtained,  would  say  that 
we  were  doing  that  which  was  rigbt  on 
general  grounds.  A  more  unfortnnate  qaa- 
tation  than  that  made  by  the  hon.  Jfea- 
bei  from  Fox  never  fell  Gram  the  1^  «f 
any  man,   when   they  reoollectsd   irbst 
Pitt,  who  waa  deeply  versed  in  tbe  mAjjett, 
said    on  the    same   qoestion.      Pitt    wm 
before  his  age  in  political  eaonoBy.     Ha 
was  the  disciple  and  tiie  friend  ttt  A.daiB 
Smith.     It  was  said  and  believed  tint  Fax 
hod  never  read  the  works  of  Adam  SnifL 
He  had  no  re^»ect  for  politioal  eoomaary ; 
nor  bad  £tirke  given  deep  attentaon  ta  it, 
though  BO  great  a  politioal   philoaiiplter. 
He  &lt  inclined  to  give  his  eoiBeat  ai^ 
port  to  the  Conuneicial  Treaty  dbw  pro- 
posed, because,  if  not  in  oonfonnity  with 
the   simple   tbrme  of  free  trade   (whM 
prescribe  independent  action,   witlumt  a 
treaty),  it  was  baaed  upon  free-toade  pria- 
ciplee.     It  might  l>e  said  let  France  i»> 
duce    her   duties   spontaneously  as  Bi^ 
land   had    done,    bnt  that    she   had   met 
done  so  was  so  reason   why  they  shoald 
reject  the  very  same  thing  because  it  came 
before  them  under  the  guise  of  a  Oom- 
meroial  Treaty.     There  were  two  e^eetal 
reasons  why  he  should  give  the  |a«paaal 
his  warm  support — ^fiist,  because  it  vm 
eminently   a    measure    of    peaoe ;    and, 
secondly,  it  was  a  measure  of  estanded 
commeroe,  a   oontinuance  of  that  poliey 
which  began  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Htt,  waa 
advanced  by  Mr.  Hoskiason  and  Sir  Bobert 
Peel,    and   which  hia  ri^t  boa.  Friend 
now  asked  tbe   Houae   of   Commoaa  to 
confirm.    He  thought  it  only  just  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  Frwoh  to  state  that  a 
Commercial  Treaty  with  this  ooontry  was 
no  new  idea  of  his,  for  what  was  now  hit 
policy  OS  an  Emperor  bad  olao  be^  hii 
policy  when  Preaideut  of  the  Frenoh  B^ 
public.     When,  in  1852,  a  Commitlea  <tf 
the  House  sat  upon  the  queetioD  of  thi 
wine  duties,  aFr«nob  nobiauaa,  tl    "* 
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de  (H^nnti  who  was  also  a  large  wine- 
grower,  was  examined  before  it.     In  his 
eridenoe  he  stated  that  he  had  recentlj 
had  an  interview  with  the  President  oi 
the  fiepablic,  and  that  it  was  the  wish 
of  the  latter  to  obliterate  hostile  feeling 
between  the  two  nations,  and  that  the 
best  treaty  of  commeroe  wonld  be  mu- 
tual   interoonrse    between    them.     The 
two  main  points  with  respeot  to  the  pre- 
sent Treaty  w^e  the  wine  question  and 
the  free  admission  of  articles  of  French 
manafiiotnre.     With  regard  to  the  first  of 
these  points  one  hon.  Gentleman  stated 
that  the  English  people  bad  no  taste  for 
the  wines  of  France — that  ^ey  were  not 
suited  to  the  English  palate.    It  might  be 
that  our  people  would  not  like  the  vin 
ordmoH^t  much  less  the  piquetUf  but  he 
would  maintain,  on  the  slrength  of  the 
Beport  of  1862,  and  of  that  which  Lord 
Chelsea  had  dra¥m  up  for  Lord  Cowley, 
that  many  of  the  wines  of  France,  parti- 
ottlarly  those  produced  in  the  region  ex- 
tending from  the  mouth  of  the  Ehone  to 
Bayonne,  were  wdl  fitted  for  English  oon- 
nimption.     He  denied  that  French  wines 
were  uasuited  to  the  English  taste  and  cli- 
mate.   Any  reader  of  Chaucer  would  re- 
member the  allusion  to  Bordeaux  wine  in 
the  Pilgrimage  to  Canterhury.    But  it  was 
needless  to  cite  old  authorities ;  French 
wines  would  haye  continued  to  be  the 
prerailing  wines,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
measures  of  prohibition  adopted  by  our 
LegiaUturo.    In  the  reign  of  William  and 
Hairy  an  Aet  was  passed  declaring  the  im- 
portation of  French  wines  and  other  goods 
a  common  nuisance,  and  providing  means 
Ibr  putting  a  stop  to  it    But  the  wants 
of  mankind  would  always  defeat  the  in- 
genuity of  the  Legislature  ;   and  accord- 
ingly they  found  in  another  Act,  passed 
he  beliered,  in  the  second  year  of  Queen 
Anne,  complaining  of  French  wine  still 
coming  in,  and  that  it  was  not  '^  stayed, 
^lilty   burnt,  as  destroyed,"  as  had  been 
offdered  by  the  previous  enactment,  and 
JBore  rigorous  means  w^^  taken  to  se- 
ooro  its  exclusion.    Next  came  the  Me- 
thuen  Treatnr  which  confined  us  to  port — 
and  when  that  was  first  negotiated  peti- 
tions were  presented  against  it    Among 
them  was  one  from  the  afterwards  port- 
drinking  University  of  Oxford,  signed  by  a 
laige  number  of  Members — among  others 
by  Dr.  Aldrich,  the  celebrated  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  the  author  of  the  Logie, 
of  PsehoaUr  Quadranght  and  of  the  well- 
known  J6fTy  ChriH  Chweh  BelU.    To 


show  that  the  people  of  England  even 
now  were  not  mipervious  to  the  use  of 
French  wines,  he  would  call  attention  to 
the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee 
of  1852  by  Mr.  Tower  and  Mr.  Short, 
which  showed  that  what  he  might  call 
the  lower  middle  classes  relished  the 
use  of  wines,  and  if  that  were  the  case 
imder  the  operation  of  restrictive  laws, 
what  might  not  be  expected  when  wine 
came  into  the  country  under  a  system  of 
free  trade.  But  it  would  be  idle  to  open 
the  door  to  the  importation  of  French 
wines  if  means  were  not  at  the  same  time 
provided  for  distributing  them  among  the 
people,  and  particularly  for  bringing  them 
down  to  a  lower  $iratum  of  society ;  and 
on  that  account  he  greatly  approved  the 
proposition  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer for  extending  the  i^stem  of  grant- 
ing licences.  Many  persons,  now  denied 
the  use  of  wine^  might  then  have  the 
privilege  of  enjoying  it  Why,  to  put  a 
case,  might  not  a  poor  governess  cheer 
her  solitary  meal  at  a  coiiectioner's  shop 
with  a  glass  of  wine  With  respect  to 
other  articles  of  French  manu&ctiue  they 
would,  he  thought,  by  their  superiority  of 
design,  greatly  improve  the  taste  of  the 
manufacturers  of  Ihis  country.  It  was  a 
remark  of  Adam  Smith's  that  there  were 
no  persons  were  much  interested  in  the 
removal  of  prohibition  as  the  landed  in- 
terest, since  they  were  the  general  con- 
sumers of  imported  goods.  He  trusted 
now  that  their  peculiar  monopoly  was 
removed,  and  they  were  enrolled,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  category  of  Free-traders, 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  would  come  for- 
ward boldly,  and,  as  in  the  time  of 
James  I.,  demand  the  abolition  of  all 
monopolies.  As  a  measure  of  peace  he 
supported  this  Treaty  with  the  greatest 
ooroialibr.  He  protested  strongly  against 
the  notion  that  there  was  any  natural 
enmity  between  France  and  England,  and 
he  would  refer  those  who  had  any  idea  at 
this  sort  to  the  language  of  Mr.  Pitt^- 
"  The  doctrine  that  France  must  be  the 
unalterable  enemy  of  England,"  said  Mr. 
Pitt,  ''  is  strongly  to  be  deprecated.  To 
suppose  that  any  nation  should  be  the 
unalterable  enemy  of  another  is  weak  and 
childish.  It  has  no  foundation  in  the  ex- 
perience of  nations,  or  in  the  history  of 
man.  It  is  a  libel  on  the  constitution  of 
human  society."  As  a  friend  of  peace,  he 
rejoiced  that  the  Treaty  had  been  signed. 
It  was  said  by  a  poet  of  the  last  century, 
not  now  so  much  read  as  he  deserved :— 
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"  The  Ganl,  in  days  of  antique  story, 
Saw  Britain  link'd  to  his  now  adverse  strand ; 

No  cliffii  between,  sublime  and  hoary, 
He  trod,  with  unwet  foot,  from  land  to  land." 

He  trusted  that  though  the  two  countries 
were  no  longer  linked  together  hy  material 
bonds,  they  would  long  be  bound  to  each 
other  by  mutual  feelings,  by  mutual  inte- 
rests, and  he  hoped  hereaner  by  mutual 
freedom.  He  congratulated  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on 
the  success  of  this  peaceM  enterprise,  of 
which  the  glory  indeed  was  great,  but  of 
which  the  good  was  greater  than  the  glory. 
He  hoped  that  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life 
his  right  hon.  Friend  would  have  the  satis- 
flEustion  of  knowing  that  he  had  conferred 
an  inestimable  benefit  not  only  on  his  own 
country  but  on  all  mankind. 

Mr.  MAOUIRE:  I  wish,  Sir,  as  an  Irish 
Member,  to  state  the  reasons  why  I  give 
my  most  cordial  support  to  the  Commercial 
Treaty  with  France,  and  the  Budget  of 
which  it  forms  a  part  I  do  not  agree  with 
those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  apprehend  that 
serious  political  inconvenience  will  follow 
from  this  Treaty;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I 
firmly  believe  that  it  will  not  only  be  pro- 
ductive of  highly  beneficial  results  to  Eng- 
land and  to  Ireland,  but  tend  to  secure  the 
continuation  of  peace  and  the  growth  of 
friendly  and  amicable  relations  between 
this  country  and  France.  No  doubt.  Sir, 
there  is  an  apparent  inconsistency  in  a  War 
budget  and  a  peace  treaty — in  enormous 
Estimates  for  military  and  naval  prepara- 
tion, and  a  'treaty,  on  the  baae  of  mutual 
interests ;  but  it  is  an  inconsistency  for 
which  the  Government  and  Parliament  are 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  responsible.  The  Go- 
vernment, acting  with  the  concurrence  of 
Parliament,  have  really  done  nothing  more 
than  act  in  obedience  to  those  feelings  of 
alarm  and  suspicion  which  seem  to  pervade 
all  classes  in  this  country  with  regard  to 
the  present  or  the  ultimate  policy  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
not  by  new  and  improved  rifles,  or  by  Whit- 
worth  and  Armstrong  guns,  or  by  launching 
additional  line  of  battle  ships,  or  even  by 
studding  the  coast  with  impregnable  for- 
tresses, that  we  can  obtain  that  confidence 
and  security  at  which  we  naturally  aim — we 
can  only  do  so  effectually  by  endeavouring 
to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  mass  of  the 
French  people  in  favour  of  mutual  kindly 
relations,  and  thus  strengthening  the  union 
between  both  countries.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  now,  when  we  are  spending 
jSSO»000,000  on  our  armamentSi  we  are 
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one  whit  nearer  the  end  which  we  have  in 
view — namely,  security  and  confidence — 
than  we  were  when  our  expenditure  wa« 
only  £20,000,000  ;  nor  do  I  think  that, 
by  the  gallant  display  which  was  yesterday 
made  in  the  streets  of  London,  we  are  like- 
ly to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  French 
people,  so  as  to  influence  the  policy  of  the 
Emperor  in  the  direction  of  an  honest  and 
enduring  peace.  I  hold,  then,  that  this 
Treaty  will  prove  more  efficacious  than  the 
most  costly  armaments,  inasmuch  as  it  will 
unite  the  two  nations  by  the  strong  tie  of  a 
common  interest.  I  place  no  trust  in  the 
Emperor — but  that  is  not  the  question  with 
which  I  have  now  to  deal.  What  the  House 
is  now  to  consider  is  this, — how  con  we  lead 
the  people  of  France  to  see  that  their  in- 
terests are  so  much  in  favour  of  friendly 
relations  with  this  country,  that  it  will  not 
be  in  the  power  of  the  French  Government 
to  cause  a  wanton  rupture  with  our  Go* 
vemment  and  people.  It  is  not  right  or 
fair  in  us  to  blame  the  Emperor  for  not 
having  gone  farther  than  he  has  done  in 
the  present  treaty;  for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  he  has  had  to  deal  with  the  most 
obstinate  and  impracticable  people  in  the 
world,  the  monopolists  and  protectionists. 
Not  very  long  since  the  same  class  were  to 
be  found  at  this  side  of  the  Channel,  and  in 
this  House  too.  I  remember  the  time  when 
I  was  strongly  influenced  by  the  apprehen- 
sions expressed  by  a  large  class  of  my  own 
countrymen,  the  gentry  and  the  formers  of 
Ireland,  who  cried  out — "  Oh,  if  Protection 
is  gone,  Ireland  is  lost  for  ever  ;"  but  I 
learned  wisdom  by  experience,  and  the  first 
vote  I  gave  in  this  House  was  in  favour  of 
free  trade.  It  was  the  last  formal  battle 
that  was  fought  on  this  fioor  between  pro- 
tection and  free  trade,  and  I  sustained  the 
banner  of  free  trade,  if  not  by  my  voice, 
at  least  by  my  vote.  What  have  been  the 
results  of  free  trade  for  Ireland?  Formerly 
there  were  many  gloomy  prophets,  of  the 
Cassandra  class,  who  predicted  all  manner 
of  terrible  things,  especially  the  ruin  of 
the  agricultural  interest,  as  well  as  the 
trading  and  commercial,  should  the  princi- 
ples of  free  trade  be  applied  to  Ireland. 
These  gloomy  predidctions  have  been  ut- 
terly falsified  by  the  result,  because  Ireland 
baa  gained  enormous  advantages  from  the 
policy  inaugurated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It 
has  been  said  of  this  Treaty,  assuming  it 
to  be  one  in  the  direction  of  free  trade, 
that  England  would  have  all  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  it,  while  Ireland  would 
have  none.    Well,  I  am  here,  as  an  Irish- 
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U  to  give  mj  emphatic  denial  to  that 
aaaerUon.      Ireland,  I  assert,  has  gained 
enonnooslj  bj  free  trade ;  not,  indeed,  so 
maeh  from  anj  great  advantage  which  she 
1u»  dmved  from  increased  manufactures, 
at  from  the   higher  prices  which  she  has 
o^tuned  for  the  produce  of  her  soil.  Prices 
are  now  paid  for  some  articles  of  Irish  pro- 
dace,  aad  even  in  the  Irish  market,  such 
as  were  not  paid  in  the  time  of  the  great 
French  war.     I  hold  in  my  hand  the  ac- 
otNUita  from  the  last  Cork  hutter  market, 
dated  Mareh  the  5th ;   and  what  were  the 
prieet  in  that,  the  greatest  market  in  Ire- 
mad,  trough  which  hutter  to  the  amount 
of  a  million  and  a-half  of  money  passed 
during  the  last  year  ?     It  was  £6  I0«.  a 
kendred  for  the  first  quality,  and  £5  15<. 
for  the  third  quality — these  are  war  prices 
in  time  of  peace.     If  I  look  to  the  price 
of  wheat,  what  do  I  find?     Why,  notwith- 
aUading   the  free   importation  of  foreign 
bread  staffs,  it  was  about  505.  a  quarter — 
which  is  a  much  larger  price  than  the  Pro- 
teetioabts  had  ever  hoped  to  obtain  for  it 
under  the  free-trade  system.     Free  trade, 
I  repeat,  has  done   enormous   serrice  to 
Ireland;  it  has  saved  thousands  and  thou- 
sands,  nay,   without    exaggeration,    hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  of  lioman  lives.    I  well 
remember  the  state  of  things  in    1848, 
when  the  price  of  Indian  meal,  and  that 
not  of  the  best  description,  was  £21  a 
ton ;  and  I  remember,  to  my  knowledge, 
one  parish    of  the  county   of  Kerry  in 
which,  in  the  same  year,  there  was  not  an 
owMe  of  food  for  sale  for  nearly  twcnty- 
Ibar  hours,  and  in  which  the  Indian  meal 
that  was  afterwards  brought  in  was  sold  at 
the  rate  of  £34  a  ton — the  same  article 
that  has  since  been  imported  at  £&  lOs. 
sad  £7  a  ton.     I  shall  only  state  another 
ftet  to  show  how,  in  the  hour  of  her  dire&t 
distress,  Ireland  was  sared  by  free  trade 
•ad  open  ports.     A  certain  district  in  the 
West  of  the  county  Cork  exported,  the 
year  before  the  famine,  somewhere  about 
£70fiOO  worth  of  produce — that  is,  sent 
it  to  Uie  Cork  market,  to  be  afterwards 
ihipped  to  England.      On   the  following 
year,  instead  of  sending  out  a  single  shil- 
W**  worth  of  what  it  produced,  ft  had 
to  bring  in  food   to  the  value  of  nearly 
£100,000.     But  for  free  trade,  but  for 
open  ports,  the  people  of  Ireland  would 
have  been  slain,  not  by  thousands,  or  hun- 
ind*  of  thousands,  but  by  millions.     Has 
(nQ  trade  done  injury  to  the  Irish  gentry 
or  to  the  Iriah  farmer?     I-  assert  not. 
While  free  trade  has  given  new  energies 


to  the  people  of  Manchester,  Leeds,  and 
Glasgow,  it  has  benefited  Ireland  through 
her  agriculture,  through  her  commerce, 
through  her  ships  employed  in  the  coast- 
ing trade ;  for  she  it  is  that  supplies  the 
hungry  mouths  and  craving  stomachs  of 
the  English  consumers.  Ireland,  there- 
fore, gets  a  larger  price  for  her  produce  ; 
and  the  farmers  of  Ireland — though  in  a 
short  time  they  will,  upon  a  particular 
question,  claim  justice  at  the  hands  of  this 
House,  and  I  trust  they  will  obtain  it — 
were  never  in  a  more  flourishing  position  ; 
and  the  Irish  landlords  never  had  their 
rents  better  paid.  Why  was  this? — ^be- 
cause there  is  active  enterprise  and  re- 
munerated industry  in  all  parts  of  this 
country,  and  therefore  the  ships  which  sail 
from  Dublim,  Cork,  Limerick.  Waterford, 
and  Wexford,  are  filled  with  the  produce 
of  Irish  fields.  Irish  farms,  and  Irish 
dairies.  This  is  the  principal  reason  why 
I  support  a  free-trade  Budget,  and  a  Treaty 
in  the  same  direction.  It  has  been  said 
that  England  is  to  have  all  the  immediate 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  this  Treaty. 
Indeed,  an  hon.  Friend  of  mine,  the  Mem- 
ber for  King's  County  (Mr.  Hennessy)  un- 
wittingly, and  of  course,  unconsciously,  en- 
deavoured to  deceive  the  House  the  other 
night,  by  attempting  to  show  that  Ireland 
would  have  but  a  very  small  share  in  the 
advantages  of  the  Treaty,  or  in  the  con- 
templated remission  or  repeal  of  duties — 
proposed  in  the  Budget  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  1  hold  in  my  hand  an 
able  article  from  the  7mA  Quarterly 
Review,  in  which  the  writer  clearly  proves 
that  Ireland  does  not  get  credit  for  the 
whole  of  the  amount  she  contributes  to 
the  Imperial  Exchequer.  In  fact,  it  is 
conclusively  shown  that  she  paid,  in  the 
year  1857-58,  a  million  more  than  she  is 
supposed  to  have  done.  She  gets  no  credit 
for  the  duty  which  is  paid  in  England  on 
articles  which  are  consumed  by  her  people; 
and  this  evidently  gave  rise  to  the  notion 
that  in  the  remission  of  duty  on  foreign 
importations  she  would  derive  little,  if  any, 
benefit.  The  hon.  Member  for  the  King's 
County  mentioned  one  article  amongst 
others  —  currants  —  and  he  quoted  it  in 
order  to  show  that  Ireland  would  derive 
only  the  four-hundredth  part  of  the  ad- 
vantage which  England  would  derive  from 
the  proposed  remission  of  duty.  The  re- 
turns from  the  Custom-house  are  quite 
fallacious  with  respect  to  the  share  of  duty' 
paid  by  the  Irish  consumer  ;  because  whilo 
the  total  amount  of  duty  paid  on  currants 
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to  the  British  eistoms  was  £300,992,  ao- 
oording  to  the  last  returns,  the  proportion 
paid  bj  Ireland,  or  into  the  Irish  Customs, 
was  but  £720  ;  thus  respesenting  the  one- 
four-hundredth  part  of  the  consumption 
represented  by  the  English  dotj.  Now, 
if  we  take  the  relative  populations  of  the 
two  countries,  and  consider  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  is  at  least  six  millions 
and  a-half,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  no 
figures  could  by  possibility  be  more  falla- 
cious, or  no  statement  nM>re  absurd.  The 
explanation  is  simply  this— not  that  the 
Irish  people  do  not  use  currants,  in  the 
proportion  that  they  are  uied  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  that 
the  wholesale  grocers  of  Dublin,  Cork, 
Belfast,  and  other  principal  towns,  gene- 
rally dealt  with  merchants  in  London, 
LiTcrpool,  or  Bristol,  who  imported  the 
article  and  paid  duty  for  it  in  England. 
It  is  thus  that  England  gets  credit  for 
more  duty  than  she  really  pays,  snd  that 
Ireland  obtains  less  credit  for  her  con- 
tributions to  the  common  Exchequer.  As 
an  instance  in  point,  I  may  state,  what  I 
belioTe  to  be  the  fact,  that  an  immense 
quantity  of  refined  sugar  is  annually  im- 
ported into  Cork,  scarcely  a  shilling  of  the 
doty  on  which  is  paid  into  the  Customs  in 
Ireland,  but  has  been  paid  in  Plymouth 
and  other  English  towns.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  large  quantities  of  unrefined 
sugars.  So  it  is  with  other  articles.  Re- 
ferring to  the  item  of  ladies*  wearing  ap- 
pard,  including  silks,  glores,  and  artificial 
flowers,  I  will  show  how  absurd  is  the 
alleged  contribution  of  Irish  duty  on  thoso 
articles.  For  instance,  England  is  repre- 
sentecf  as  hafing  paid  £20,452  duty  on 
artificial  flowers  made  abroad,  principally 
in  France,  while  Ireland  is  set  down  as 
only  paying  £2  I  And  in  the  article  of 
gloTes,  while  England  is  represented  as 
paying  duty  to  the  amount  ,.of  £53,314, 
Ireland  does  not  get  credit  for  a  single 
penny  ;  and  yet  it  is  well  known  that 
there  is  a  considerable  demand  for  foreign 
glofcs  in  that  country.  But  then  there  is 
the  great  item  of  silk  manufacture,  on 
which  England  paid  a  duty  of  £295,034, 
while  Ireland  is  represented  as  having  paid 
but  the  infinitesimal  sum  of  £31.  As  an 
Irishman,  I  admit  it  is  not  a  matter  to 
boast  of,  but  it  is  the  fact,  that  Irish  ladies 
ore  fonder  of  dress  than  efcn  the  ladies 
of  EngUittd.  I  know  not  whether  to  attri- 
bute this  taste  for  magnificence  to  their 
aiieged  Eastern  origin  ;  but  1  can  assert 
hai — to  say  nothing  of  the  cities,  eren  in 
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poor  country  towns  in  Ireland  one  migkl. 
often  see  ladies  sweeping  the  streets  with 
robes  that  would  grace  St.  James's  or 
Versaillos.  What  is  the  explanation  of 
the  discrepancy  in  the  two  accounts — m 
the  large  sum  for  England,  and  the  in* 
finitesimal  proportion  for  Irdand  ?  This 
— that  the  duty  on  these  articles  had  been 
paid  by  the  great  houses  in  London,  who 
sold  them  duty-paid  to  the  houses  in  Ire- 
land. It  is  then  not  just  to  say  that  in 
all  the  proposed  remissions  of  duty  on 
foreign  articles,  of  whatever  nature,  thai 
Ireland  will  not  enjoy  her  full  share  of  ad* 
vantage.  I  am  not  afrMd  of  any  injury 
being  done  to  Ireland  by  the  free  unporta* 
tion  of  foreign  butter.  I  believe  that  the 
honesty  and  fair  dealing  of  the  Irish  maker 
and  the  Irish  market  will  more  than 
countervail  the  cheap  roguery  of  the  foreign 
makor  and  importer.  The  foreign  maker 
sends  in  to  this  market  a  fraudulent  and 
inferior  article,  adulterated  with  yarions 
compounds;  whereas  in  Cork,  for  instance, 
the  greatest  of  the  Irish  markets,  those  who 
govern  that  market  are  bound  by  the  most 
solemn  obligations,  of  honour  as  wdl  as  of 
self-interest,  to  maintain  jthe  sacreSness  of 
their  brand— -so  that  the  butter  marked 
1st  quality,  2nd  quality,  and  3rd  quality, 
will  really  be  1st  quality,  2nd  quality,  and 
3rd  quality,  as  it  is  represented  to  be. 
[Mr.  DiSRABU :  That  is  part  of  the  Bud* 
get;  we  are  speaking  of  the  Treaty.]  It 
surely  is  a  part  of  the  same  subject,  the 
Treaty  being  a  proyisional  portion  of  the 
Budget.  There  has  been  much  and  unne- 
cessary apprehension  as  to  one  article  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Treaty — coal ;  but  ^at  ap- 
prehension appears  to  have  very  nearly  died 
out,  and  no  one  will  be  bold  enough  to  at- 
tempt to  galvanise  the  skeleton  into  mo- 
mentary life.  What  is  the  fact  ?  Franco 
does  not  want  our  coal  for  purposeo  of 
war  and  invasion;  she  requires  it  for  mano* 
factoring  and  domestic  purposes.  By  her 
canals  and  her  railways  she  can  supply  her 
war-steamers  with  an  abundance  of  suit- 
able coal ;  but  if  she  required  other  coal 
for  war  purposes,  what  more  easy  for  her 
than  to  purchase  it,  the  difference  of  prtco 
being  an  item  unworthy  of  consideration  in 
the  Imperial  expenditure.  I  ask,  is  it  of 
no  adyantnge  that  England  finds  in  France 
an  additional  and  extensive  consumer  of 
her  coal?  Coal  is  extracted  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  by  human  labour,  well 
remunerated  ;  and  is  it  of  no  advantage  to 
England  that  the  should  have  additional 
employment  for  her  working  classes,  and 
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demand  for  ber  ships  in  sending 
iito  a  formgn  eonatry?     The  right  hon. 
O^otleman,  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  DoWiB  (Mr.  Whiteside)  endeavoured  the 
•llbsr  wght  to  abnn  Irish  Gentlemen  on 
ibe  s»bj«ct  of  Irish  linens.  I  must  honestly 
eonfass  tbat  I  am  personally  unacquainted 
witk  tbe  question   myself;  but  if   I   am 
igBormat,  I  mm  at  least  homble»  and  I  have, 
tborefere,  eonsulted  some  of  the  very  high- 
eat  aaiberitiea  as  to  the  operation  of  the 
Trtajty  ob    the    linen  trade  of   Ireland. 
AoMMigat  otber  authorities  on  thb  subject, 
I  aoiigbt  information  of  the  hon.  Member 
ferlrtsbimie  (Mr.  Richardson),  who  has, 
perbapa»  tbe  largest  interest  of  any  man 
m  Irwaod  in   the  prosperity  of  the  trade, 
baiog  himself  personally  engaged  in  the 
■aaofaetnre  of  the  article  on  the  most  ex- 
IsatWe  leale.      The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
sits  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House, 
tad  is  not  a  supporter  of  Her  Majesty's 
Miaisten,  and  perhaps  might  strain  a  point 
to  go  against  them;  and  yet  he,  and  other 
Oeatleineii  eonversant  with  this  great  Irish 
iaterest,  admitted  that,  under  the  Treaty, 
Iiisb  Knens  eould  be  sent  into  France  so 
as  to  be  able  to  compete  fairly  with  the 
Hnens  of  Belgiom,  that  an  increased  trade 
in  linen  yams  wodld  be  its  certain  result — 
sad  Irish  diapers  and  Irish  damasks  would 
be  able  to  beat  all  competitors  out  of  the 
Seld.    But  perhaps  the  best  proof  of  how 
tbe  Treaty  has  been  received  in  Ireland, 
aad  how  it  is  likely  to  develope  trade  and 
■anafactores  in  Ulster,  may  be  given  by 
tbe  statement  which  has  been  made   to 
■e  a  few  moments  since,  in  the  lobby,  by 
tbe  largest  shipowner  and  one  of  the  most 
enterprising  men  in  Ireland, — namely,  that 
it  is  now  in  contemplation  to  get  up  a  com- 
ptny,  or  to  establish  a  line  of  steamers, 
to  earry  on  commerce  direct  between  the 
North  of  Ireland  and  France.     I  support 
tbii  Treaty  because  I  believe  its  advan- 
tages to  France  will  be  great,  while  its 
aAvutages  to  England  will  be  no  less.     I 
bspe  to  see  the  day  when  we  no  longer 
mil  have  war  Bstimates  in  the  time,  of 
pesee.    If  tbe  benefits  resulting  from  this 
Treaty  will  be  at  all  equal  to  those  which 
ve  anticipated  from  it  by  its  friends  and 
P^Nneten,  no  Minister  will  have  the  cou- 
rage to  stand  at  that  table  and  ask  for  the 
^aormotts  amount  of  numey  which  has  been 
•akad  for  this  year  for  naval  and  military 
expenses.    Those  Eitimates,  which  press 
^  prievoQslj   on   the  industry   and   the 
^*^aM  of  the  mass  of  tho  country,  must 
^  materially  redaced  in  consequence  of 


friendly  relations  between  the  two  conn* 
tries.  I  say  these  Estimates  must  be  re- 
duced ;  for  if  there  be  brought  about  a 
good  feeling  between  the  two  nations,  of 
what  other  Power  have  we  any  apprehen* 
sion? — what  other  country  is  there  to  men*' 
ace  the  repose  of  this? — from  what  other  po-> 
tentate  is  there  the  slightest  danger  to  your 
security  or  your  liberty?  Why  is  it  that 
friendly  relations  are  so  steadily  maintained 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
England  ?  Is  it  becanse  you  and  they  are 
of  the  same  blood,  or  of  tho  same  race,  or 
of  the  same  religion  ?  No,  it  is'  because 
tliere  is  such  extensive  commerce  between 
the  two  countries,  and  their  mutual  inter- 
ests are  so  interwoven  in  the  bonds  of  peace, 
that  neither  tho  government  nor  the  peo> 
pie  at  either  side  of  the  ocean  would  ven* 
tore  to  break  them.  I  wish  to  see  the 
same  relations  between  this  country  and 
France;  and  I  believe  that  once  the  Treaty 
is  concluded,  and  in  fair  operation,  the  pros^ 
sure  of  taxation  will  become  less  year  by 
year  ;  and  that  this  country  will  yet  blesa 
the  name  of  Richard  Cobden,  who  has  pro^ 
moted  this  noble  scheme  of  amity  and 
friendship,  which  will,  while  doing  rast 
good  to  France,  also  do  vast  good  to  Eng^ 
land.  If  France  does  not  at  once  breiJc 
down  all  the  barriers  of  protection,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  she  will  do  so  eventually,  wheo 
once  she  has  fully  tasted  the  advantages  of 
free  trade.  France,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  only  now  taking  that  step  whidi 
this  House  took  a  few  years  ago  with  such 
alarm  and  misgiving,  and  in  time  she  will 
follow  our  example.  I  difiFer  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  Maldon  |(Mr.  Peaoocke),  who 
asserted  that  three  great  classes  in  France 
were  anxious  for  war  with  England — tho 
army,  the  clergy,  and  the  people.  Soldiers, 
no  doubt  are  ever  anxious  for  war,  as  a 
means  of  distinguishing  themselves  in  their 
profession ;  but  I  deny  that  the  clergy 
of  the  great  Christian  Church  of  France 
are  anxious  for  war  and  the  effusion  of 
blood.  They  may  resent  undue  interfere 
ence  on  our  part  with  matters  that  deeply 
affect  their  Church,  and  even  religion— they 
may,  and  they  do,  resent  taunts,  and  gibes, 
and  calumnies,  too  frequently  resorted  to  by 
the  press  and  the  platforms  of  this  country, 
and  even  uttered  in  this  House — they  may 
resent  the  stupid  and  bitter  malignity  which 
is  veiled  under  the  forms  of  diplomacy  ; 
but  they  are  anxious  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  because  they  know  that  Christi- 
anity and  civilization  flourish  in  times  of 
peace  and  not  in  time  of  war.     As  to  iba 
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people — the  masses  of  France — they  must 
be  benefited  by  whatever  reduces  the  cost 
of  the  principal  articles  of  daily  consump- 
tion; and  when  they  find  that  the  Treaty 
with  England  will  ensure  to  them  cheap- 
ness, and,  at  the  same  time,  more  abun- 
dant employment,  they  will  not  be  willing 
to  quarrel  with  a  people  with  whom  it  is 
their  best  interest  to  live  in  peace.  As  an 
Irishman,  I  heartily  applaud  this  scheme, 
and  I  earnestly  trust  that  it  will  be  carried 
out  to  the  advantage  and  satisfaction  of 
this  country,  and  of  that  great  country  with 
which  we  are  now  for  the  first  time,  for  many 
years,  endeavouring  to  establish,  on  a  sure 
foundation,  friendly  and  kindly  relations. 

Mr.  RIDLEY  said,  that  as  one  of  the 
representatives  of  a  district  which  would  be 
materially  affected,  he  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  his  hearty  support  to  this  Treaty, 
and  to  the  financial  measures  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  which  were  con- 
nected with  it.  He  believed  that  in  doing 
so  he  was  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  vast  majority  of  his  consti- 
tuents. He  thought  the  House  might  look 
upon  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dungarvan  (Mr.  Maguire)  as  an  indication 
that  they  should  have  a  unanimous  assent 
to  the  Address  from  the  representatives  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  England  and  Ire- 
land. He  was  one  of  those  who  did  not 
look  for  reciprocity  in  this  or  any  other 
Treaty,  but  he  looked  at  it  as  a  great  step 
on  the  part  of  France  in  the  right  di- 
rection and  in  favour  of  free  trade,  which 
we  so  much  wished  to  extend.  As  a 
treaty  of  reciprocity  it  was  no  doubt 
open  to  cavil,  but  he  had  received  a  vast 
number  of  letters  from  persons  engaged  in 
manufactures,  who  stated  that  though  they 
did  not  see  any  immediate  or  large  advan- 
tage to  their  own  particular  trades,  never- 
theless they  gave  their  entire  assent  to  this 
Treaty  and  the  principles  upon  which  it 
was  founded.  Besides  the  iron  and  coal 
trades  there  were  other  trades  in  the  north 
which  would  derive  advantages  from  this 
Treaty.  There  were  large  proprietors  of 
chemical  manufactures  who  were  of  opinion 
that  this  Treaty  was  only  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  perfect  following  out  of  their 
manufactures,  by  admitting  them  at  a  low 
rate  of  duty  into  the  French  markets. 
With  respect  to  coal,  he  believed  there  was 
considerable  misapprehension  existing  as  to 
the  effect  of  this  Treaty  upon  that  trade. 
As  regarded  the  extent  of  the  coal-fields  of 
England,  a  well-informed  authority  had 
aiiured  him  that  at  the  rate  of  80,000|000 
Mr. 


tons  a  year,  there  would  be  a  duration  of 
1,975  years.  This  was  exclusive  of  the 
coal-fields  under  the  sea.  In  working  ooal 
and  preparing  it  in  a  large  or  round  state 
for  ordinary  sale,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  small  coal  is  produced,  for  only  a  part  of 
which  is  there  at  present  a  market.  The 
rest  is  wasted,  being  for  the  most  part  use- 
lessly burnt  at  the  pit's  mouth.  lu  the 
case  of  some  single  large  collieries  this 
waste  is  going  on  at  the  rate  of  500  to 
600  tons  per  day.  The  surplus  thus  de- 
stroyed was  estimated  to  amount  to  nearly 
2,000,000  of  tons  annually  in  Durham  and 
Northumberland  alone,  and  constitutes  a 
pure  sacrifice  of  a  valuable  material.  This 
small  coal  will  be  exported  to  France,  and 
the  extra  demand  on  her  part  for  coal  frofli 
us  will  be  met,  for  some  time  at  least,  by 
the  supply  of  a  material  now  unproduc- 
tive to  our  country.  It  was  said  France 
wanted  coal  for  purposes  of  war ;  but 
the  truth  was  she  wanted  them  much 
more  for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  Coal, 
some  held,  ought  to  be  considered  con- 
traband of  war,  but  by  the  same  rule  so 
ought  the  cloth  and  leather  with  which  the 
soldiers  were  clad.  He  agreed  with  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Sunder- 
land (Mr.  Lindsay)  that  the  shipping  ad- 
vantages between  the  two  countries  ought 
to  be  mutual,  and  that  our  Government 
ought  to  impress  upon  the  Government  of 
France  the  necessity  of  altering  their  nsTi- 
gation  laws.  He  should  hold  the  same 
language  even  if  the  Shipping  interest 
was  in  the  most  flourishing  condition  ;  be- 
cause the  more  extended  the  application  of 
correct  principles  of  commerce,  the  greater 
the  benefit  to  ourselves  and  the  world. 
At  the  same  time  he  did  not  think  it 
right  to  resort  to  the  system  of  recipro- 
city clauses.  He  was  therefore  glad  that 
the  hon.  Member  still  iotended  to  bring 
forward  his  Motion,  with  regard  to  the 
differential  duties  as  a  substantive  Mo- 
tion. Perhaps  he  was  too  sanguine  in 
his  estimate  of  the  political  effects  of  the 
Treaty  ;  yet  he  could  not  help  expressing 
a  firm  conviction  that  it  would  tend  to  the 
permanent  interests  of  peace.  They  were 
in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  if  a  revolution 
broke  out  in  Paris,  revolution  must  also 
break  out  in  Berlin,  Vienna.  Naples,  and 
Rome.  Then,  he  asked,  why  should  not  the 
reverse  be  the  case  when  France  sets  a  good 
example?  Why  should  not  other  States 
pursue  a  free  trade  policy,  and  the  advan- 
tages be  made  general  throughout  Europe? 
Foreigners  pointed  to  our  numberless  sta- 
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tnids  and  asked  aa  why  we  did  not  adopt 
ihm  Codo  Napoleon.  He  thought  it  would 
be  well  for  us  if  we  did,  but  when  we  con- 
tented to  this  Treaty  we  could  return  a 
triompbont  answer  by  pointing  to  the 
•hortness  and  simplicity  of  our  tariff. 

Lord  ADOLPHUS  VANBTEMPEST 
•aid,  ho  had  anxiously  waited  to  hear  an 
cauneiatton  of   the  policy  to    be  pursued 
hy  those  who  sat  on  the  front  Opposition 
beeches  with  regard  to  the  Motion  before 
the  House,   hnt  he  had  waited  in  vain. 
He  had  felt  it   his   duty  to   support   the 
financial .  proposition  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  BxcheqQor,  because  it  was  a  continu- 
aoee  in  the  coarse  of  wise  financial  policy 
w)uch  was    inaugurated  by  Sir  R.  Peel, 
which  had  eonferred  many  financial  benefits 
upon  the  country,  and  to  which  we  should 
be  wise   to   adhere.     He  fully  coincided 
with  the  lion.  Member  for  Newcastle  (Mr. 
Eidlej)  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  coal, 
and  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan 
(Mr.  Magnire)  that  the  French  Emperor 
bad  no  need  of  coal  for  the  purposes  of 
war,  but  for  the  purposes  of  commerce. 
Be  (Lord  A.  Y.  Tempest)  wished  to  see 
the  commerce   of    Franco    and    Englund 
carried  out  to  its  widest  extent,  and  he 
sincerely  hoped  that  the  commercial  alli- 
asce  between  the  two  countries  would  pro- 
mote their  mutual   prosperity  and   create 
feeliogs  of  sympathy  and  goodwill  between 
them.     Such  were  his  wishes  ;  but  his  cx^ 
pectstions  did  not  go  so  far ;  he  was  not 
io  sanguine.     He  trusted  that  he  should 
Dot  expose  himself  to  the  charge  of  incon- 
•isteocy  if  he  attempted  to  give  his  reasons 
for  opposing  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Middlesex.     Great  Britain  mi^^ht  enter 
into  commercial  arrangements  with  France, 
bot  that  did  not  necessitate  a  Stato  treaty. 
He  had  recorded  his  rote  in  favour  of  the 
propositions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, but  he  might,  he  trusted,  with 
the  fullest  consistency,  say  that  this  was 
Bot  a  time  to  agree  to  the  Motion  of  the 
boo.  Member  (Mr.  Byng).     He  deprecated 
the  approval,  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
of  that  Motion,  affirming,  as  it  did,  the  ex- 
istence of  terms  of  amity  and  friendship 
bettreen  France   and  England,   when  the 
course,  be  believed,  the  Emperor  of  the 
Freaeh  was  determined  on  pursuing  with 
regard  to  Safoy  and  Nice  was  entirely  op- 
posed to  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of  this 
^oaatrj.     Should  this  be  so,  he  thought 
tbe  British  House  of  Commons  was  en- 
&lo(]  to  ssy  even  to  tho  Emperor  of  the 
Freneb--**  Thus  far  shall  you  go,  but  no 
^OL.  CLVn.    [thisb  smibs.] 
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farther."  There  were  only  two  speeches 
hitherto  made  on  the  subject  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Savoy  which  expressed  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  of  this  country — 
the  speeches  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Sheffield  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Horsham.  IIo  had  heard  they  were  in- 
discreet ;  but  his  opinion  was  that  they 
were  true.  If  he  wanted  an  argument 
against  the  Motion  of  tho  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Byng)  he  found  it  in  the  despatches 
of  the  Secretary  of  Stato  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  Ho  particularly  wished  the  House 
to  give  its  attention  to  the  noble  Lord's 
Despatch  of  tho  28th  of  January,  in  which 
ho  said : — 

"  The  Emperor  canaot  fall  to  have  present  to 
his  mind  the  alarm  and  anxietj  which  prevailed 
in  Europe  during  the  past  summer ;  the  arming 
of  Prussia  and  the  German  Powers ;  the  hopes  ot 
revolution  excited ;  the  rumours  of  alliances,  of- 
fensive and  defensive,  which  agitated  the  public 
mind.  Tlie  Emperor  can  well  recall  that  period ; 
for  he  stated  how  much  of  glory  he  was  content 
to  forego,  how  much  of  noble  aspirations  to  dis- 
appoint, in  order  to  give  satisfaction  and  peace  to 
Europe.  It  is  to  be  hoped  and  desired  that  the 
present  tendency  should  bo  to  soothe  the  troubled 
waves  and  restore  calm  to  the  agitated  atmosphere. 
But  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Savoy  would 
be  regarded  not  so  much  as  composing  past  troubles 
as  raising  tho  elements  for  new  storms.  Natural 
frontiers— the  Alps  and  the  Rhine — the  repetition 
of  the  history  of  long  and  bloody  wars — the  com-' 
mencement  of  a  new  struggle  between  France  and 
Europe — such  are  the  ideas  which  would  pass 
through  men's  minds  at  the  announcement  of  such 
an  acquisition.  Let  the  Emperor  recall  the  noble 
words  in  which  he  gave  forth  at  Milan  a  sentiment 
not  less  just  than  becoming  the  Sovereign  of  so 
great  an  empire.  In  addressing  the  Italians,  His 
Imperial  Majesty  said,  '  In  the  enlightened  stato 
of  public  opinion  tho  moral  influence  that  can  be 
exercised  contributes  moro  to  grandeur  at  the 
present  time  than  barren  conquests,  and  that 
moral  influence  I  seek  with  pride  by  contributing 
to  render  free  one  of  tho  fiurest  portions  of 
Europe.' " 

It  WAS  a  "  baiTen  conquest  '*  that  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  was  seeking  now. 
He  cared  not  for  protests,  and  meant  to 
annex  Savoy.  The  time  had  come  when 
he  might  throw  off  Count  Walewski's  mask. 
Was  that  a  time  to  express  continued 
amity  with  tho  Emperor  ?  You  might  bo 
on  visiting  terms  with  a  person,  but  that 
was  no  reason  for  being  his  affectionate 
friend.  Let  the  people  of  this  country  be 
on  visiting  terms  with  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  but  do  not  let  them  throw  them- 
selves into  his  arms.  He  trusted  that  the 
House  would  pass  the  financial  propositions 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  since 
they  would  bo  beneficial  to  the  interests 
of  tho  country  ;  but,  he  considered  these 
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propositions  as  not  necessitating  the  nc- 
eoptnnce  of  the  ^lotion  before  the  House, 
which  he  knew  would  be  accepted  in  Europe 
as  the  tacit  submission  of  England  to  the 
French  Emperor's  aggressive  policy.  He 
for  one,  was  not  willing  to  shake  hands 
with  a  man  who  had  got  a  glove  on,  and 
that  an  iron  one.  He  begged  to  propose  an 
Amendment,  embodying  his  views,  which, 
however,  he  should  be^happy  to  withdraw 
if  some  Member  of  greater  weight  than 
himself  would  put  a  Resolution  on  the 
subject  into  the  hands  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr.  BOVILL  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  proposed, — 

"  To  leaTo  out  from  the  words  '  Majesty  that,' 
in  the  second  line,  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in 
order  to  add  the  words  '  this  House  approaches 
Her  Majesty  with  great  devotion  and  respect,  but 
while  fully  appreciating  the  advantageous  results 
to  be  obtained  by  this  Country  from  an  increased 
commercial  intercourse  with  France,  and  while 
fully  estimating  the  European  benefits  attending 
the  friendly  relations  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  this  House  respectfully  declines  express- 
ing an  opinion  on  the  Treaty  Her  Majesty  has 
concluded  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  until 
such  time  as  the  final  intentions  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  with  reference  to  the  project  of  an- 
nexing Savoy  and  Nice  to  the  French  empire  be 
made  known  to  this  Country,' — instead  thereof." 

Question  proposed,  "Thai  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  pnrt  of  the 
Question.** 

Mr.  SLANEY  said,  he  hoped  the  noble 
Lord  would  forgive  him  if  he  did  not  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  the  Amendment  which 
he  had  proposed  to  the  House,  but  sim- 
ply say  that  he  should  vote  for  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex.  He 
thought  the  Treaty  would  be  the  means  of 
giving  great  advantages  to  this  country 
and  the  country  opposite  to  them.  It 
would  be  the  means  of  giving  extended 
employment  to  great  mosses,  both  here 
and  in  France,  and  would,  by  degrees,  bind 
together  in  the  bonds  of  amity  two  peoples 
who  had  been  too  long  in  the  habit  of  con- 
sidering themselves  as  natural  enemies,  so 
that  in  the  course  of  time  they  might  be  as 
one  nation.  In  the  first  debate  which  they 
had  had  on  this  subject,  they  had  heard 
some  points  quoted  from  the  works  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Young,  Now,  to  that  gentleman 
the  landholders  of  this  country  owed  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude,  and  in  regnrd  to  Franco, 
he  showed  that  she  could  produce  for  this 
country  wines,  olives,  and  silk — articles 
which  this  country  must  require,  and  which 
the  South  of  France  would  supply  in  large 
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quantities  if  a  sufficient  demand  sprang  up 
to  induce  the  people  of  France  to  cultivate 
their  production;  and  such  a  demand  would 
necessarily  lead  to  a  much  larger  employ- 
ment of  labour.  In  exchange  for  these 
things  England  could  send  the  products  of 
her  looms  and  her  manufactories.  A  point 
had  been  put  forward  to  alarm  our  manu- 
facturers, and  it  was  said  (he  French  people 
would  be  able  to  undersell  them.  He  (Mr. 
Slaney)  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  in  this  country  we 
had  one  very  great  advantage.  We  had 
the  advantage  of  possessing  immense  capi- 
tal, extensive  credit,  and  admirable  facili- 
ties of  communication.  The  French,  on  the 
contrary,  could  never  expect  to  have  any- 
thing like  the  capital  which  was  necessary 
for  the  establishment  of  large  manufacto- 
ries, in  consequence  of  the  compulsory 
division  of  property  which  took  place  every 
generation.  The  operation  of  that  law 
would  prevent  the  increase  of  capital,  and 
thus  there  would  be  a  tendency  in  the 
people  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  culti- 
vation of  their  soil.  They  could  supply  us 
in  abundance  with  the  natural  products  of 
their  soil — olives,  silks,  and  wines  — and 
we,  in  return,  could  send  them  the  produc- 
tions of  our  looms,  our  mines,  and  onr 
forges.  Besides,  the  French  would  send  to 
this  country  articles  of  beauty  and  taste, 
matters  in  which  the  people  of  this  country 
were  deficient.  In  the  hope  that  these 
exchanges  would  be  for  the  advantage  of 
each  nation  and  for  the  good  of  all  man- 
kind, he  should  cordially  vote  for  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex. 

Sir  HUGH  CAIRNS:  Sir,  I  do  not  rise 
to  express  dissent  from  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Middlesex.  I  should  regret 
very  much  if  that  Motion  were  not  carried. 
The  rejection  of  the  Motion  would  be  the 
overthrow  of  the  Treaty,  and,  for  my  part, 
I  do  not  desire  that  the  Treaty  should  be 
overthrown.  But  if  my  assent  to  the  Motion 
were  to  be  held  to  imply  that  I  believe  this 
to  be  a  Treaty  wise  in  its  provisions,  well- 
considered  in  its  details,  or  such  a  treaty 
as  the  trade  of  the  country  requires,  and  has 
a  right  to  expect,  the  opinion  which  I  en- 
tertain of  the  Treaty  would  be  very  much 
misapprehended.  And  it  is  in  order  to  pre- 
vent that  misapprehension  that  1  do  not  wish 
to  give  a  silent  vote  on  the  present  occasion. 
I  desire  to  disclaim  at  once  an  opinion 
which  I  know  is  held  by  very  high  autho« 
rities  who  object  to  a  commercial  treaty 
merely  because  it  is  a  commercial  treaty. 
I  make  no  such  objection.     I  know  that 
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acnmnereial  treaties  are  liable  to  lead  to  in- 
iTeDiences  and  embarrassments,  and  no 
coald  give  a  more  forcible  description 
of  their  dangers  in  this  respect  than  was 
^rtn  in  the  course  of  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament  bj  the  two  noble  Lords  who  sit 
oo  the  Treasury  bench,     fiat  to  say  that  a 
comioereial  treaty  can  never  be  justified 
woqU,  I  think,  be  to  apply,  in  an  extreme 
end  violent  manner,  a  perfectly  good  abstract 
mad  general  rule.     A   cotumercial   treaty 
ttmst  depend  for  its  justification  upon  the 
esreoffistances  of  the  case  and  upon  its  own 
praTisions.     I  am  also  ready  to  confess  that 
any  arrangement  which  will  have  a  tendency 
to  draw  closer  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  this  country  and  France  is  emi- 
nestty  desirable.   Everything  that  has  been 
laid — and  much  has  been  said  to-night — 
of  the  relative  capacities  of  France  and 
England  for  the  interchange  of  their  pro- 
ducts, and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  very 
liioited  trade  which  has  hitherto  been  car- 
ried on  between  the  two  countries,  we  all 
know  and  feel  to  be  true.     I  recollect  the 
anxiety  which  was  felt  by  many  of  the  com- 
mercial classes  in  1840  and  1841,  when 
eibrts  were  made  to  obtain  a  reduction  of 
tbe  French  import  duties  on  English  goods, 
and  I  remember  the  regret  with  which  the 
fdliire  of  the  efforts  to  obtain  that  reduc- 
tion was  accompanied.     1  know  that  in 
1852  those  efforts  were  again  renewed,  and 
that  they  only  terminated  with  the  removal 
of  the  Government  from  office  by  whom 
thej  were  being  made.    I  am  ready,  there- 
fore, to  go  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Middle- 
let  (Mr.  Byng)  in  giving  credit  to  the  pre- 
leat  Government  for  their  desire  to  increase 
onr  commercial  intercourse  with  France, 
bat  I  cannot    concur  with    him    in    the 
admiration  which  he  feels  for  the  bargain 
diej  have  made  for  us.     1  own  1  was  much 
itrprised  the  other  night  to  hear  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  say, 
diat  in  this  Treaty  there  was  no  bargain 
whatever,  and  that  if  ho  thought  there  was 
a  bargain  he  would  not  support  the  Treaty. 
I  thould  be  sorry  if  the  hon.  Member  were 
to  withdraw  his  support  from  the  Treaty, 
bat  1  must  ask  him  this  question,  if  there  is 
■0  bargain,  what  is  the  use  or  object  of  the 
Treaty  at  all?     What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
CBgtgements  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty  and 
of  the  correlative  engagements  on  the  part 
«f  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  if  there  is 
■0  bsrgain?     What  is  the  meoning  of  the 
■Mmetion  given  to  the  negotiators,  that 
fmided  they  coold  obtain  certain  conccs- 
Mi  they  might  consent  to  the  reduction 


of  certain  duties,  if  there  is  no  bargain? 
And,  again,  if  there  is  no  bargain,  what  is 
the  meaning  of  that  Article  which  says  that 
the  Treaty  shall  not  be  valid  until  the 
House  of  Commons  has  sanctioned  what  is 
virtually  the  price  we  are  paying  for  the 
Treaty?  My  objection  to  the  Treaty  is,  not 
that  it  is  a  bargain,  but  that  it  is  a  very  bad 
bargain  for  us.  1  am  aware  there  are  cer- 
tain branches  of  trade  which  have  per- 
suaded themselves  and  which  endeavour 
to  persuade  others  that  they  constitute  the 
whole  trade  of  the  country.  It  does  seem 
that,  under  some  impression  of  this  kind  on 
the  part  of  the  negotiators,  arrangements 
are  made  in  the  Treaty  which  are  satisfac- 
tory to  those  particular  branches  of  trade; 
but  that  large  and  important  branches  of 
the  trading  industry  of  this  country  are 
entirely  overlooked,  or  their  interests  neg- 
lected in  this  Treaty,  is  capable  of  very 
easy  proof.  We  had  expected  to  hear  to- 
night from  the  hon.  Member  for  Sunder- 
land (Mr.  Lindsay)  the  grounds  on  which 
he  was  prepared  to  propose  an  Amendment 
to  the  Address;  but  as  the  hon.  Member 
has  deferred  his  Motion  to  a  future  day,  1 
may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  to  mention  one 
fact  which  bears  on  the  subject  of  it,  and 
which  only  the  other  day  came  within  my 
own  knowledge.  I  was  shown  the  quotations 
of  shipping  freights  now  current  at  the 
Mauritius,  where  both  English  and  French 
ships  are  putting  on  board  the  produce  of 
the  island.  The  English  ships  are  loaded  to 
discharge  at  English  ports,  and  the  freights 
they  aro  obtaining  vary  from  lO^.  to  20*. 
a  ton.  Loading  side  by  nide  with  these 
English  ships  are  somo  French  ships,  and 
the  latter  are  loading  to  discharge  at 
French  ports,  but  with  liberty,  if  so  or- 
dered, to  discharge  in  English  ports.  The 
French  ships  have  consequently  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  double  market,  and  are  ob- 
taining a  freight  of  455.  a  ton,  or  150  per 
cent  higher  than  the  highest  freight  given 
for  English  ships.  Now,  observe  what  will 
occur  when  this  Treaty  comes  into  opera- 
tion. France  is  going  to  increase  largely  the 
importation  of  cotton.  The  desire  of  the 
owner  in  America  of  a  cargo  of  cotton  pro- 
bably would  be  that  the  ship  in  which  the  cot* 
ton  was  put  should,  on  coming  to  Europe, 
call  for  orders  at  Cork,  and  then,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  market,  should  unload 
either  at  Liverpool  or  nt  the  port  of  Havre. 
If  the  cotton  was  on  board  a  French  slip, 
that  could  be  done,  but  not  so  (except  at 
an  increase  of  charge)  if  it  was  on  board  on 
English  ship  ;  and  the  consequence  would 
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be  that  the  wholo  af  tho  carrying  trade, 
as   far   as   cotton   was   concerned,    would 
be  thrown  into  tho  hands  of  the  French 
shipowners.       Now,     I    desire    to    state 
precisely   the   amount  of  blame   I   attri- 
bute  to   the  Government  on   this   point. 
I  know  what  their  excuse  is.     They  say 
that   this  is   not  a  treaty   of  navigation, 
but  of  commerce.     Be  it  so  ;  but  if  it  be  a 
treaty  of  commerce,  and  not  of  navigation, 
how  comes  it  that  there  is  inserted  in  it  an 
article  which  is  an  article  of  navigation, 
and  not  of  commerce  ?     If  the  negotiators 
had  a  right  to  insert  that  article  in  a  treaty 
of  commerce,  had  they  not  also  a  right  to 
ask  for  and  urge  a  reduction  or  abolition 
of  theso  differential  duties  ?     Then  comes 
the  further  question.     Did  they  ask  and 
press  for  the  abolition  ?     They  might  have 
asked  for  it  and  been  refused,  and  then 
there  would  be  no  help  for  it ;  but,  at  all 
events,  the  shipping  interest  would  have 
had  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  their 
interests  had  not  been  overlooked.     But 
what  I  complain  of  is  that  no  suggestion 
was  made  to  the  negotiators  to  keep  those 
interests  in  view.   Of  themselves,  too,  they 
appear  to  have  made  no  effort  to  obtain  an 
alteration  of  the  existing  system  in  this  re- 
spect, and  without  remonstrance  or  struggle 
the  French  shipping  have  obtained  for  the 
next  ten   years   an   indirect  and   passive 
assent  in  the  English  Treaty  to  these  ob- 
noxious and  exclusive  privileges.     I  now 
come  to  the  way  in  which  a  very  important 
manufacture  of  the  country — all  impoi'tant 
to  Ireland — is  dealt  with  in  this  Treaty 
— I  refer  to  tho  linen  manufacture.     The 
Chancellor  of  the   Exchequer,    when   he 
introduced    this    Treaty,    described   with 
great   accuracy   the    importance    of    this 
manufacture,   and   mentioned   how,  when 
the  French   import  duties  were  low,  the 
linen  manufacture  rapidly  increased  in  this 
country,  but  received  an  immediate  check 
when  tho  French  duties  increased.     Con- 
sidering the  importance  of  the  manufac- 
ture, I  think  wo  might  have  expected  to 
have  found  some  proof  that  its  importance 
WAS  appreciated  and  its  interests  attended 
to  during  the  time  of  the  negotiation  of 
the  Treaty.     The  negotiation  with  respect 
to  the  linen  duties  appears  to  me  most 
singular.     I  find  in  the  first  despatch  on 
the  subject  of  the  Treaty  from  our  Am- 
bassador in  Paris  to  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
special  mention  made  of  the  linen  duties. 
Earl  Cowley  wrote  to  this  effect : — A  pro- 
posol  has  been  made  to  establish  a  treaty 
of  commerce.     That  proposal  is  favourably 
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entertained  by  the  French  Government ;. 
and  I  desire  to  know  whether  the  English 
Government  will  authorize  the  gentleman 
who  has  made  the  proposal  here  to  carry  i( 
out.     What  was  then  proposed  was  this. 
Earl  Cowley  said   that   Count  Walewski 
explained  that  British  manufactures  gene-, 
rally  were  tu  be  admitted  into  France  at  a 
maximum  duty  of  30  per  cent,  but  that 
the  duties  on  linen  and  articles  of  that  kind 
were  to  be  reduced  from  30  to  J  5  per  cent 
ad  valorem.     That  was  not  a  mere  pro- 
posal of  the  English  Government,  but  it 
was  one  entertained   by  the  French  Go- 
vernment ;  yet  afterwards  this  proposition 
drops  out  of  sight,  and  the  Treaty  appears 
with  a  maximum  duty  on  linen  manufac- 
tures, not  of  15  per  cent,  but  of  30  per 
cent ;  and  I  do  not  find  that  it  ever  oc- 
curred to  the  Government  to  call  attention 
in  any  of  their  despatches  to  this  change, 
and  to  demand  an  explanation.     Now,  I 
ask  whether  the  plenipotentiaries  who  ne- 
gotiated the  Treaty  were  really  aware  what 
the  present  duties  on  linen  manufactures 
going  into  France  are,  and  what  is  tbo 
amount  of  duty  they  can  bear  witli  any 
hope  of  an  extension  of  trade.     The  pre- 
sent duties  are  not  ad  valorem,  but  after 
an  inquiry  I  find  that  the  duties  on  linen 
and  linen  yarn  imported  into  France  may. 
on  being  commuted  into  ad  valorem  duties, 
bo  stated  thus — with  respect  to  the  medium 
and  fine  kinds  of  linen,  which  constitute 
the  principal  manufacture  of  Ireland,  the 
average  of  the  duties  would  come  to  some- 
thing like  30  per  cent ;  but,  taking  the 
fine  qualities  alone,  which  are  really  tho 
only  qualities  exported  to  any  considerable 
extent  to  France,  the  duty  would  be  about 
20  per  cent.      The  case  with  respect  to 
lineu  yarns  is  remarkable,  there  being  at 
present  a  large  export  from  the  north  of 
Ireland  to  Cambray  and  other  places  in 
France.     I  find  that   the  duties  payable 
upon  tho  fine  yarns  are  not  only  not  30 
per  cent,  but  15,  and  10,  and  5,  and  even 
so  low  as  4,  3,  and  2  per  cent.     It  has 
been  said  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
garvan  (Mr.  Maguire)  that,  even  with  a 
maximum  duty  of  30  per  cent,  a  linen 
trade  might  be  done  with  France  which 
would  supplant  the  French  manufacture. 
In  answer  to  that  I  may  observe  that  those 
engaged  in  the  linen  manufacture  in  Ire- 
land have  considered  this  subject,  and  a 
meeting  representing  the  linen  manufac- 
turers of  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Ireland 
have  stated  their  view  with  respect  to  this 
maximum  duty  of  30  per  cent.  The  maua« 
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faetorers  in  qaestioo  state  that  they  con- 
aider  the  dotj  of  30  per  cent,  as  proposed 
bj  tho  French  Government,  or  even  a  duty 
of  25  per  cent,  totally  proliibitory'as  re- 
nrda  the   great  bulk  of  linen  yarn,  and 
linens,   an'1    that  even  with  a  duty  of  10 
per  cent   the  French  manufacturera,  with 
an  nnlimtted  supply  of  machinery  and  coaT, 
conk]    saeceasfully  meet    British   compe- 
tition.    They  state  another  fact  worthy  of 
observation.     They  say  that  with  respect 
to  ihe  ordinary  kinds  of  linen  manufacture,, 
yon  may  take  two-thirds  of  the  price  at 
rtpreeenting    the   cost   of   the   raw    ma- 
ienal,  and   one-third  ns  representing  the 
labour,  charges,  and  capital  employed  in 
making  the  article.     As  regards  the  raw 
material,  they  say  that  France  can  supply 
herself  as  cheaply  and  as  well  as,  or  more 
ekeaply   and   better,   than   this  country  ; 
therefore   the  ground    of   competition    is 
narrowed   to   the   remaining  one-third   of 
the  price,    which   represents  the  cost   of 
manufacture.     Consequently  they  contend 
that  if  a  duty  of  '60  per  cent  he  imposed  it 
is  virtually  a  duty  to  that  amount  upon 
one-third  of  the  value  of  the  article,  and 
Uierefore  a  duty  of  exactly  90  per  cent  on 
the  total  ralue.  A  dutj  of  10  per  cent  would 
thus  prove  a  protection  for  the  French  ma- 
nufacture equal  to  30  per  cent.  1  ask  if  those 
who  negotiated  this  Treaty  really  turned 
their  attention  to  what  the  circumstances  of 
the  ease  were  with  regard  to  the  linen  manu- 
factures ?    I  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  whe- 
ther the  Board  of  Trade  was  consulted  on 
this  subject?  The  Board  of  Trade  is  the  re- 
pository of  a  great  deal  of  information  on  this 
head  of  the  industry  of  the  country,  because 
in  1840-41  that  department  was  engaged  in 
the  arrangements  then  proposed  for  a  re- 
daction of  the  French  duties  on  the  import 
of  UneD.  In  1840,  the  French  Government, 
and  even  the  French  manufacturers  them- 
selves, said  they  would  be  satisfied  with  an 
hnport  dutT  of  10  per  cent  on  linen,  pro- 
lioed  Bnglaod  would  allow  the  free  ex- 
portation of  machinery  into  France.    Now, 
we  know  that  though  machinery  was  not 
at  that  time  allowed  to  be  exported  free 
from  this  country,  all  restrictions  on  its 
ozportation  have  been  since  taken  away. 
Voreover,  the  Board  of  Trade  has  since 
1840  been  in  constant  communication  with 
the  linen  manufacturers,  who  have  urged 
dttm  to  remonstrate  with  the  French  Go- 
vsnunent  and  to  endeavour  on  account  of 
Am  remission  of  the  duties  on  machinery  to 
ofctam  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  Irish 


linen  to  the  same  amount  as  that  on  Belgium 
linen  —12  per  cent.  Then,  how  is  it  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  did  not,  through  the 
proper  Minister  of  the  Crown,  give  ex- 
pression to  the  negotiators  of  the  assur- 
ances of  the  linen  trade  that  a  maximum 
duty  of  30  per  cent  would  be  nugatory  and 
useless.  I  think  wo  find  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  negotiation  an  explanation 
of  tBis  difficulty.  The  first  communication 
that  was  made  by  the  Government  respect- 
ing the  Treaty  was,  I  find,  on  the  17th  of 
January,  and  the  whole  Treaty  was  con- 
cluded at  Paris  on  the  23rd  of  January. 
So  that  there  was  really  no  time  for  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  interpose  or  be  con- 
sulted by  the  Government  on  the  subject. . 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  there 
should  be  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
linen  trade  that  their  interests  have  been 
very  much  overlooked  in  the  negotiations. 
They  feel  it  to  be  a  mockery  to  tell  them 
that  you  have  secured  this  great  boon  to 
the  linen  manufacturers,  that,  whereas  they 
can  now  send  their  manufactures  intoFrance 
at  a  duty  of  or  under  30  per  cent,  linens 
will  not  be  charged  more  than  30  per  cent, 
and  this  mockery  is  felt  to  be  all  the  more 
cruel  when  they  find  the  Foreign  Secretary 
telling  them  that  "  the  intention  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  is  to  introduce 
a  moderate  rate  of  protective  duty,  and 
that  he  is  going  to  change  the  prohibi- 
tory system  into  one  of  practically  open 
trade."  Surely  no  one  will  say  that  a 
duty  which  I  have  calculated  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  90  per  cent  is  *'  a  moderate  pro- 
tective duty,  and  that  it  gives  us  practi- 
cally an  open  trade  in  linens.  But  we 
have  been  told  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that 
this  Treaty  merely  stipulates  for  a  mcuei- 
mum  duty  of  30  per  cent,  and  that  he 
has  hopes  the  French  Government  will 
carry  out  a  further  reduction.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  I  understood  the  Chancellor 
of  tho  Exchequer  correctly  or  not,  but  I 
think  he  went  so  far  as  to  say  there  were 
hopes  that  a  return  would  be  made  by 
France  to  the  moderate  duty  that  existed 
some  years  ago  on  linens.  [The  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  indicated  assent.] 
I  am  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  a  prospect 
of  this,  and  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  will 
rejoice  at  it  exceedingly  when  it  is  accom- 
plished; but  I  must  state  candidly  the  view 
which  I  take  of  the  matter.  If  it  be  the 
case  that  tlio  Government  of  Franco  say 
tliey  ore  prepared  to  reduce  the  duties  on 
linen   manufactures    to  tho  old   state  of 
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things  why  was  it  not  put  into  the  Treaty  ? 
If  thoy  Bay  they  are  prepared  to  do  it  now, 
surely  they  must  have  been  equally  pre- 
pared threo  or  four  weeks  ago.  If  this 
was  their  temper  and  tone,  surely  a  slight 
remonstrance  or  request  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  would  have  procured  the  re- 
duction, and  relieved  us  from  trusting  to 
indefinite  assurances  that  may  never  be 
realized.  But  I  will  state  why  I  must 
hesitate  before  1  can  feel  at  all  sanguine  as 
to  the  realization  of  this  prospect.  In  the 
first  place,  I  cannot  account  for  the  way 
in  which  the  15  percept  originally  proposed 
was  changed  to  30  per  cent,  and  that 
having  been  done,  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  we  shall  have  any  reduction  of 
the  30  per  cent  now.  In  the  next  place, 
1  have  seen  in  the  French  papers  a  very 
singular  memorial  from  a' body  of  French 
linen  manufacturers  to  the  Minister  of 
Commerce,  in  which  they  state  that  this 
duty  of  30  per  cent  is  the  very  least  which 
would  be  a  sufiicient  protection,  and  they 
beg  him  to  be  firm  and  not  go  below 
it ;  and  that,  as  they  understand  there 
is  going  to  be  a  commutation  of  duties 
by  a  subsequent  convention,  they  beg  him 
to  over- reach,  if  possible,  (for  it  comes 
nearly  to  that)  the  English  Government, 
and  by  means  of  the  commutation  make 
the  duty,  if  possible,  higher  than  30  per 
cent.  I  quote  from  memory,  but  that  is 
the  substance  of  the  proposal  they  make. 
The  reply  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce 
was  in  general  terms,  but  it  was  anything 
but  indicative  of  that  which  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  has  led  us  to  expect. 
He  said  to  them,  in  effect,  **  You  may  be 
perfectly  tranquil  ;  you  may  rest  quiet,  as- 
sured that  France  will  always  take  care  of 
her  manufactures,  and  you  may  rely  upon 
it  that  you  shall  have  full  and  ample  pro- 
tection." That  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 
look  like  a  further  reduction  of  the  duties 
on  linen.  But  the  interests  of  the  linen 
trade  have  been  still  further  neglected. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  France  is  the 
greatest  consumer  of  linen  of  any  coun- 
try in  the  world  ;  but  the  next  greatest 
consumer  is  Spain.  There  is  no  part  of 
the  world  in  which  a  Spanish  settlement  or 
colony  is  made  in  which  a  demand  does  not 
spring  up  immediately  for  linen  manufac- 
tures. In  this  Treaty  you  have  favoured 
France  with  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
wines,  and  you  give  the  same  favour  to 
Spain.  It  mny  have  been  that  Spain 
would  have  refused  to  give  you  any 
return  for  the  advantages  conferred  upon 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns 


her ;    but  what  I  want  to  know   ia,  iiaw 
you    explain    the    fact    that    you     never 
made  any  application  to  the  Goyeraoient  of 
Spain  on  the  subject — that  yoa  nerer  pro- 
posed to  Spain  to  give  you,  in  retara  for 
the  boon  you  were  prepared  to  offer  her, 
a  reduction  of  the  duties  oi^  linen.      I  aif^ 
this  on  the  authority  of  the  noble  I^ord  ttif 
Foreign  Secretary,  for  h®  told  na  that  tli9 
Government  had  not  thought  it  their  duij 
to  make  any  communication  wliatCTer  fp 
the  Spanish  Government  on  the  auhjecf  of 
a  relaxation  of  duties.     We  are  uovr  told 
that  the  Government  is  quite  willing  t^ 
enter  into  negotiations  with  Spain,  hut  the 
time  for  negotiation  with  Spain  is    patit 
for  she  has  now  got  the  boon  which  a  fyw 
weeks  ago  would  have  seemed  to  her  thfi 
highest  you  could  offer.    I  do  not  say  that 
if  Spain  had  refused,  you  were  on   that 
account  bound  to  refuse  negotiations  with 
France;  but,  at  all  events,  it  was  worth 
trying  whether  >she  would  consent  to  a  re- 
duction of  her  duties  or  not.     This  leads 
me  to  show  that  you  have  by  this  Treat/ 
placed  a  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  fu- 
ture negotiation  with  the  Spanish  Go?ern- 
meut.      By  your  arrangement  with  regard 
to  the  duty  on  wine,  you  have  virtually  es- 
tablished a  differential  duty  against  Spain. 
You  have  made  one  Resolution  specially  aih 
plicable  to  wines  of  a  certain  low  strength, 
and  the  effect  will  be  that  your  reduced 
duties  will  be  more  favourable  to  France 
than  to  Spain.     I  find  that  the  noble  Lord 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  in  one  of  his  de- 
spatches, takes  credit  for  the  way  in  which 
the  duties  are  thus  arranged.     In  his  de- 
spatch  to    Earl  Cowley,  of  the  17ih  of 
January,  the  noble  Lord  says — 

"  A  scale  thus  atyusted  would,  it  is  bardly  need- 
ful to  observe,  be  eminently  favourable  to  the 
introduction  of  wine  fi*om  France,  as  the  lower 
wines  from  that  country  would  enter  at  the  duty 
of  1#." 

The  noble  Lord,  therefore,  does  not  deny 
that  a  differential  duty  is  thus  virtually 
imposed  in  favour  of  France;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  rather  takes  credit  for  it.  I  say, 
then,  that  this  creates  a  certain  difficulty 
in  negotiating  with  Spain  on  the  subject, 
and  it  forms  one  of  my  grounds  of  com- 
plaint against  the  Government  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  Treaty  is  framed. 
But  a  still  more  singular  instance  is  sup- 
plied by  the  reduced  duty  on  spirits.  The 
noble  Lord  proposed,  in  the  first  instance, 
a  duty  of  10«.  upon  French  spirits,  and  this 
was  afterwards  reduced  to  8«.  2d.  What 
were  the  grounds  upon  which  the  noble 
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Mid  thai  lOs,  would  be  a  proper  dutjr  ? 
began  bj  stating  in  his  instructions  to 
UftO  negotiators  of  the  Treaty  that  the  ob- 
Jeet  of  the  Gofemment  was  to  make  "an 
W|mtoble  sdjustmeut  of  burdens  as  between 
ooflocnodities  which  more  or  less  compete 
with  one  another  in  the  general  market ; " 
«Dd  aaid  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Govern- 
nae&t  10s.  per  gallon  was  the  lowest  price 
\o  vbieh  **for  an j  British  purpose"  they 
coald  propose  to  reduce  the  duty  upon 
French  brandy.     But  then  he  added — 

**  If,  iMvertbelets,  yoa  should  find  that  hy  mak- 
iag  ft  ooooeutoD  beyond  eren  what  I  hare  named 
jOA  can  obtain  from  the  Goreroment  of  the  Em- 
ptror  satiiSMtory  arrangements  for  an  early  re- 
tfaoCioo  of  duty  npon  some  important  commodities, 
y««L  are  aathmiied  to  engage  to  reduce  the  duty 
ott  bnuidy  from  10#.  to  8«.  2d,  per  gallon." 

Well,   this  is  one  of  the   most   singular 
fruisaetions  in    negotiation   that    I    ever 
beard  of.     We  have  heard  of  robbing  one 
mterest  in  order  to  pay  another,  but   I 
tttver  before  saw  so  unblushing  an  instance 
•f  such  a  robbery.     **  I  admit,"  says  the 
noble  Lord  in  effeet,  "  that  the  manufao- 
tnrer  of  British  spirits  as  against  French 
brandy  is  entitled  to  a  duty  of  lOf.     For 
any  British  purpose  that  is  a  proper  duty, 
belt  if  you  can  obtain  some  concession — 
Mi  im  favour  of  that,  but  of  any  other 
trade — ^yoo  are  authorized  to  sacrifice  the 
BnUsh  maonfaoturer,  and  reduce  the  duty, 
which  ought  to  be  lOf.,  to  Ss.  2d.''     Ac- 
eordifigly,  without  any  further  communica- 
ttoo  on  the  anhject,  the  British  negotiators 
did  reduce  the  duty,  and  the  question  1 
have  now  to  ask  is,  what  was  the  "early 
ndaction  of  duty  upon   some   important 
commodities "   which  they  got  in  return 
before  they  were  authorized  to  lower  the 
rates  on  French  brandy  ?     I  have  looked 
Airongli  the  Treaty,  and  there  is  not  a 
single  article  the  early  reduction  of  the 
duty  on   which   is   insured,  except  coal. 
Bot  hi  his  letter  of  instructions  the  Fo- 
reign Secretary  told  our  Plenipotentiaries 
at  Paris  that   he  did  not  care  a  straw 
about  coal,  for  he  says — 

**  An  allusion  it,  indeed,  made  by  Count  Wale  wski 
to  British  coal ;  bat  suoh  is  the  market  for  that 
ooaunodity,  both  in  this  oonntry  and  abroad,  that 
BO  public  interest  would  be  excited  upon  the  ques- 
tiQB,.vhether  Uie  duty  charged  on  it  in  France  is 
te  be  high  or  low,  or  whether  the  remission  is  to 
be  inm^iate  or  postponed." 

That,  therefore,  was  not  the  concession  in 
rstom  for  which  the  Plenipotentiaries  were 
SQthorixed  further  to  reduce  the  duty  on 
French  brandy.  What  concession,  then, 
did  the  Government  get  ?    As  far  as  1  can 


ascertain,  we  have  nothing  to  show  in  re- 
turn.    Let  m^  remark  here,  that  the  ob- 
servations made  in  this  House  respecting 
the  article  of  beer  require  a  further  answer 
than  they  have  yet  received  from  the  Go« 
vernment.     When  France  was  stipulating 
for  the  introduction  of  her  wines,  why  was 
not  some  correlative  advantage  sought  for 
in  the  admission  of  our  national  beverage 
into   France?      The   Government  reply» 
"We   still   hope   by   negotiations   to  in- 
duce  tho  French  Ministry  to  admit  our 
beer  on  easier  terms."      Well,   1   must 
say  that   1   never  knew  a  case   so   re« 
plete   with   hope.      This   is    the   answer 
we  receive  on  every  occasion.      But  has 
any    change    come    over    the    mind    of 
the  French  Government  since  the  Treaty 
was  concluded,  upon  which  such  a  hope 
can  be  founded  ?     I  want  to  know  whether 
the  question  was  asked  while  the  Treaty 
was   being  negotiated,   and   whether  you 
then  met  with  a  refusal.     For  want  of  suc- 
cess the  Government  is  not  to  be  blamed  ; 
but  I  do  blame  them  if  I  find  that  they  have 
not  asked  for  concessions  which  they  ought 
to  have  demanded   from   France.     Now, 
look  at  the  question  of  the  raw  material, 
upon  which  the  English  manufacturers  in 
part  depend  for  their  supplies,  and  at  the 
way  in  which  this  is  dealt  with  by  the 
Treaty.     The  noble  Lord  the  Foreign  Se- 
cretary, if  1  may  humbly  say  so,  laid  down 
a  most  admirable  principle  at   the  com- 
mencement of  his  despatch — namely,  that 
the  task  which  the  Government  thought  de- 
volved upon  them  was  to  make  **  an  equitable 
adjustment  of  burdens  as  between  commo- 
dities which  more  or  less  directly  compete 
with  one  another  in  the  general  market." 
Now,  there  is  no  burden  with  with  which  a 
trade  or  manufacture  can  be  weighted  com- 
parable to  the  burden  imposed  by  difficul- 
ties in  obtaining  supplies  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial.   1  will  take  three  instances ;  and,  first, 
that  of  silk.     The  hon.  Member  for  Shrews- 
bury (Mr.  Slaney),  in  describing  the  pic- 
turesque zones  into  which  France  is  divided, 
spoke  of  that  which  yields  the  mulberry  tree 
on  the  leaves  of  which  the  silkworms  feed. 
Now,  the  Treaty,  as  we  know,  provides  for 
the  import  of  manufactured  silk  into  Eng- 
land from  France  free  of  duty.     The  Go- 
vernment knew  that  we  had  an  important 
silk  manufacture  in  England  which  depends 
upon  France  for  a  certain  amount  of  raw 
material,  on  which  a  heavy  export  duty  is 
levied.     Again,  1  ask,   was  any  attempt 
made  to  reduce  the  export  duty  on  that 
raw  material  ?     If  there  was,  no  trace  of 
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it  appears  in  the  papers  uow  before  the '  thai  my  hon.  and  learned  Frieutl   the  At- 
IJ0U8C.      No    instructions    seem   to  bare   torney  General  favoured  us  one  night  with 
been  gircn  tu  the  plenipotentiaries,  and  1   a  view  upon  the  law  of  the  question  ;  but 
do  not  find  in  the  communications  between   I  do  not  hopo  to  hear  the  GovemmeDt  en* 
them  and  the  Home  Government  a  single   dorse  that  view,  because  in  "  another  place** 
word  which  refers   to  this  subject.     An-    those  who  represent  the  GoYemment  pro- 
other  raw  material  upon  which  I  will  say   nounced  an  opinion  exactly  opposite  to  hit* 
a  few  words,  is  cork,  upon  which  an  in-   and  I  conclude  that  my  hon.  and  learned 
tcresting  conversation   occurred   in  Com- ,  Friend  was  only  treating  us  on  that  oeea^ 
mittee.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that   we  |  Fion  uith  one  of  those  interesting  disqotai- 
are  dependent  upon  France  for  cork  ;  but .  tions  in  which  no  one  is  more  happj  thaa 
at  the  time  we  were  negotiating  a  Treaty, ;  himself.     Setting  aside  law  and    tecfani- 
one  result   of  which   would   be   to  admit   cality,   however,  let  us  look  at  the   aab- 
manufactured   corks  free  of  duty,   it   be-    stance  of  the  case.     I  do  not  know  irbether 
came  advisable  that  the  Government  should   the  Government  are  of  opinion  that   the 
see  from  what  country  the  raw  material    lltli  Article  engages  not  to  prohibit  the 
was   to   be   supplied.     That   country,   as   export  of  coal  to  France  alone,  or   ^ene- 
thcy  were  aware,  was  Spain.     Were  the  '  rally  ;  but  it  is  quite  immaterial  for  ni  j  par- 
Spanish  Government  asked  whether  they   pose   which   meaning  they   attach  to  the 
were  willing,  in  return  for  the  reduction  of  Article,  because  we  know  that  in  practiee 
the  wine  duties,  to  relax  their  export  duties   you  eannot  prohibit  the  export  of  coal  with 
on  cork  ?     Lastly,  there  is  the  article  of  success  unless  you  prohibit  the  export  of  it 
rags.     I  assume  that  at  the  time  of  nego-    totally.   Therefore,  if  we  forego  the  right  of 
tiating  the  Treaty  the  Government  had  de-  '  prohibitingthe  exportation  of  coal  to  France, 
termined  to  take  off  both  the  import  and    we  practically  forego  the  right  of  prohibit^ 
the  excise  duty  on  paper.     It  is  true  that   ingits  export  to  any  country.     Explain  the 
since  the  discussion  of  the  Treaty  began  |  Article  whichever  way  you  like,  it  arooontf 
we  have  been  told  that  the  French  Govern- ,  to  a  surrender  of  a  power  now  possessed  by 
ment  has  intimated  its  intention  to  permit   somebody  to  prohibit  exportation  of  coaL 
the  export  of  rags.     I  am  glad  to  hear  it ; ,  I  now  ask,  what  is  the  power  now  pos- 
but  the  question  is,  what  was  the  amount   sessed  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  coal  ? 
of  consideration  bestowed  upon  this  subject ,  I  say  the  SoTcreign  of  this  country  has  no 
in  the  Treaty  ?     If  France  is  willing  now  '  commercial  power  to  prohibit  exportation 
to  remove  the  prohibition  upon  the  export   of  coal,  but  the  Sovereign  has  a  power 
of  rags,  she  must  have  been  perfectly  wil-  j  reposed  in  her  by  Parliament,  as  a  great 
ling  at  the  time  the  Treaty  was  negotiated;    political  trust,  to  prohibit  the  exportation 


and  why  was  not  a  clause  inserted  securing 
US  a  free  export  of  rags  as  a  matter  of  right, 
instead  of  leaving  it  as  a  matter  of  future 
hope  and  indulgence  ?  The  French  Go- 
vernment deal  with  us  very  differently,  i 
They,  for  example,  are  anxious  to  have ! 
coal  in  abundance.  Do  they  trust  to  as- 
surances from  the  Government  here  that 
no  difficulty  will  be  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  export  of  coal  ?  By  no  means.  They 
ask  for  a  distinct  undertaking  that  Eng- 
land will  not  prohibit  the  export  of  coal 

during  the  whole  period  of  the  Treaty.  I  j  Article.  Whether  it  was  inserted  in  Paris 
think  it  might  have  occurred  to  our  pleni-  by  the  Plenipotentiaries,  or  whether  it  was 
potentiaries,  '<  Hero  is  France  asking  us  communicated  to  them  from  this  country, 
not  to  prohibit  the  export  of  an  important   does  not  appear  ;  but  the  conclusion  must 


of  coal  on  the  ground  that  it  is  or  may 
become  a  material  suited  for  the  purposes 
of  warfare.  If  that  be  the  political  power 
possessed  by  the  Sovereign,  I  want  to 
know  what  right  had  Plenipotentiaries  nego- 
tiating a  Treaty  of  Commerce  to  affree  to  ft 
surrender  of  a  political  power  which  had  no 
relevancy  to  commerce  ?  I  want  further 
to  know  this — in  the  papers  laid  before  the 
Hoise  there  is  not  one  particle  of  corres- 
pondence between  the  Plenipotentiaries  and 
Her  Majesty's  Government  as  to  this  11th 


product.  May  we  not  in  return  ask  her 
to  allow  the  free  export  of  raw  materials 
which  are  wanted  in  England?"  That 
leads  me  to  consider  the  11th  Article  of 
the  Treaty.  Up  to  the  present  moment 
we  have  not  had  from  the  Government  any 
explanation  of  their  views  res^pccting  the 


be  that  it  was  inserted  in  Paris.  1  do  not 
find  that  it  occurred  to  Hec  Majesty's  (Go- 
vernment to  ask  what  was  the  object  of 
that  Article,  whether  for  political  or  com- 
mercial purposes;  or  whether  it  was  an 
article  that  was  much  insisted  upon  by  the 
French  Plenipotentiaries,   but   the   power 


effect  or  the  object  of  this  Article.    1  know   seems  to  have  been  passed  away  in  siienoe. 
Sir  Hugh  Cairns 
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Tli«    aspect  of  tliis  subject  has  changed 
dunng  the  dUctission.     When  the  Treat}' 
was  first  laid  before  us  we  thought  that 
this  waa  ad  Article  to  wliich  much  impor- 
tance was  attached  by  the  French  Qovern- 
roeot;  bat  we  ha?e  ^been  since  assured  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  that  in  fact  the 
French   GoreniDient  does  not  attack  im- 
portance to  it,  and  is  quite  willing  to  con- 
cede or  to  modify  the  Article;  but  that,  on 
the   other  hand,  Her   Majesty's   GoTern* 
ment  haa  iaformed  the  French  Government 
that  thej  do  not  desire  any  alteration.     1 
do  not  wish  to  pre-occupy  the  ground  of 
the  right  hou.  Member  for  Stroud  (Mr. 
Horaaian),  who  intends  to  propose  an  addi- 
uon  to  the  Address  upon  this  point,  but  I 
submit  to  the  House  that  this  has  become 
a    simple    domestic    question.       It    is  a 
domestic   question   between   us   and    Her 
Majesty's   Govemment,    the   French   Go- 
Twument  being  aside,  they  being  willing 
to  modify  the  Article,  but  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  being  unwilling  to  do  bo.     It  is, 
then,  for  Her  Majesty 'sGovernment  to  show 
why  England,  against  the  wish  of  France, 
iBsists  upon  inserting  in  a  French  Treaty 
a  clause^  which  surrenders  a  high  political 
power  entrusted,  under  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  the  Sovereign  of  these  realms, 
simply  to  please  Her  Majesty's  Ministers. 
1  hope  the  House  will  express  its  opinion 
that  this  Article  ought  net  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Treaty;  but  I  do  protest,  for  the 
take  of  precedent  and  order,  against  the 
action  that  seems  to  be  entertained  by  the 
Government,  that  a  power  of  this  kind, 
which  is  reposed  in  the  Sovereign  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  can  be  surrendered  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament,  which  conferred 
it;  and  I  likewise  pj'otest  against  the  idea 
that  also  seems  to  be  entertained,  that, 
if  the  sanction  of  Parliament  to  such  sur- 
Ttader  be  necessary,  that  such  sanction 
can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way  than  by 
to  Act  of  Parliament,     I  say  Parliament 
ctonot  give  its  sanction  except  by  means 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament;  and  therefore,  if 
1  am  right  in  that,  I  shall  desire  to  know 
vhether  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Govern- 
incnt,  as  a  body  of  legal   advisers,    will 
oommit  themselves  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
power  now  possessed  by  Her  Majesty  to 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  coal  is  a  power 
that  she  can  surrender,  or  be  advised  to 
wrreoder,  without   the  assent  of  Parlia- 
QOQt,  which  created  the  power.     I  have 
oow  gone  through  the  points  of  the  Treaty 
itpon  which  I  desired  to  comment.     I  ven- 
^  to  iabtDit  that,  in  those  respects  I  have 


mentioned,  this  Treaty,  when  we  are  con- 
sidering the  amount  of  credit  to  be  given 
to  those  who  framed  it,  is  a  one-sided,  im- 
perfect, and  halting  Treaty.  I  have  been 
much  struck  by  an  observation  made  bj 
Mr.  Pitt  when  he  entered  into  the  Treaty 
with  France  which  we  have  heard  men- 
tioned so  often.  Mr.  Pitt  speaking  in 
February  said,  with  natural  pride,  "  Here 
is  my  Treaty,  which  was  published  in  Sep- 
tember, which  has  been  in  every  one  a 
hands  since  then,  and  canvassed  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and 
yet  there  hns  never  been  a  single  remon- 
strance addressed  to  the  Government  or  to 
Parliament  on  the  part  of  any  trade  in  the 
kingdum  against  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty." .  Can  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment say  the  same  for  this  Treaty  ?  Has 
the  shipping  interest  made  no  remon- 
strauce  ?  Has  the  linen  trade,  the  spirit 
trade,  the  brewers,  the  silk  trade,  the  cork 
trade,  the  paper  trade — have  they  made  no 
remonstrances  ?  I  must  say,  although  I 
hear  an  hon.  Member  opposite  (Mr.  W. 
Ewart)  speak  of  the  glory  that  would  enure 
to  those  who  negotiated  this  Treaty,  I 
doubt  whether  the  samo  lustre  will  attend 
the  negotiators  of  this  Treaty  as  attended 
that  of  Mr.  Pitt.  But  I  do  not  think  the 
Treaty  of  Mr.  Pitt  is  exactly  a  parallel. 
A  better  analogy,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be 
found  in  those  heroic  legends  of  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  is  so  distin- 
guished an  illustrator.  This  is  the  Treaty  of 
Glaucus  and  Diomed.  It  is  "gold  for  brass 
— the  value  of  a  hundred  oxen  for  the  value 
often."  I  think  it  will  go  down  to  posterity 
described  as  a  Treaty  open  to  that  observa- 
tion much  more  than  as  a  treaty  to  be  placed 
side  by  side  with  that  of  Mr.  Pitt.  I  may 
be  asked,  if  these  are  the  views  I  entertain 
as  to  the  details  of  the  Treaty,  why  I  do 
not  oppose  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Middlesex.  I  answer  at  once,  I  think 
that,  halting  and  imperfect  and  one-oided  as 
this  Treaty  is,  much  greater  injury  and 
risk  would  be  incurred  by  defeating 
or  resisting  it  than  by  giving  it  effect; 
and  I  for  one  am  not  prepared  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  impeding  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  Treaty.  But  I  must  be 
permitted  to  express  a  hope  that  never 
again  shall  we  have  to  consider  a  treaty 
under  circumstances  similar  to  the  present. 
There  is  not  merely  a  responsibility  attach- 
ing to  those  who  would  impede  or  thwart 
the  Treaty  ;  thero  is  also  a  responsibility 
attaching  to  those  who  enter  into  a  treaty 
of  this  kind,  requiring,  as  to  some  of  its 
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terms,  the  assent  of  the  House  of  CommoDS, 
and  who  then  propose  the  Treaty  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House  in  such  a  way 
that  there  can  be  no  free  or  unbiassed  dis- 
cussion of  those  terms.  I  ask,  have  we 
been  or  are  we  in  a  position  to  discuss 
the  terms  of  this  Treaty,  to  criticise  them, 
or  to  remodel  tliem  fairly  or  freely  as 
such  terms  ought  to  be  discussed  ?  What 
has  been  the  argument  of  the  Govern- 
ment ?  When  any  hoii.  Member  made  ob- 
jection to  any  part  of  this  Treaty,  the 
answer  was,  **If  you  touch  that  clause  of 
the  Treaty,  you  defeat  the  Treaty  entirely; 
we  cannot  answer  for  the  consequences  if 
you  interfere  with  any  provision  that  may 
seem  to  you  to  be  objectionable.  It  may 
eventually  result  in  destroying  the  Treaty.'* 
And  not  only  has  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment held  that  language,  but  I  regret  to 
say  that  something  even  stronger  has  been 
put  forth  in  another  quarter.  No  sooner 
was  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons called  to  the  Treaty,  and  no  sooner 
had  some  suggestions  been  made  by 
various  hon.  Members  as  to  the  exporta- 
tion of  coal,  than  we  saw  published  in 
the  newspapers  a  letter  from  a  gentle- 
man of  great  eminence,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  been  if  not  a  plenipotentiary 
to  make  the  Treaty,  at  least  one  of  the 
negotiators  of  it.  In  that  letter,  which 
was  evidently  written  for  publication,  M. 
Chevallier  says,  speaking  of  the  11th  Ar- 
ticle, '*  its  rejection  would  be  an  unfriendly 
act  and  taken  as  such  in  France,  and  a  cry 
would  be  raised  of  '  Perfidious  Albion  !  ' 
and  that  would  be  the  case  even  if  the 
Article  were  to  be  struck  out  with  the 
consent  of  the  French  Government."  That 
is  language  not  very  agreeable  for  the 
House  of  Commons  to  hear  at  a  time  when 
it  is  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  calm  deli- 
beration upon  the  Articles  of  the  Treaty. 
I  recollect  an  observation  that  was  made 
about  two  years  ago  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
under  somewhat  analogous  circumstances. 
We  were  then  discussing  a  measure  of  law 
which  excited  very  great  interest  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer then  said,  *'  It  is  hard  for  this  country 
to  be  called  upon  to  discuss  questions  con- 
nected with  the  amendment  of  our  own 
laws  under  menace  and  terror  of  a  foreign 
Power.*'  But  it  is  not  merely  that  wo 
have  been  called  upon  to  discuss  the 
terms  of  this  Treaty  under  the  pressure  I 
have  described,  but  we  have  been  called 
upon  to  discuss  all  the  financial  arrange- 
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ments  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ezcheqaer 
under  exactly  the  same  pressure.  A  Mo- 
tion was  made  in  this  House  by  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Essex  (Mr.  Du 
Cane)  going  the  whole  length  of  the  finan- 
cial propositions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  What  were  the  arguments  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  Motion  ?  He  sai^jl,  **  If  you 
carry  this  Motion  you  do  that  which  is  in- 
compatible with  the  Treaty."  I  admitted 
the  force  of  the  argument  bo  much  that  I 
did  not  feel  justified  in  giving  my  vote  for 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Essex, 
although  I  approved  much  that  was  con* 
tained  in  it ;  but  I  felt  that  there  was  a 
risk  in  adopting  the  Motion  which  I  should 
not  like  to  incur.  But  I  say  that,  whereat 
in  former  days  the  Budget  was,  of  all  mea- 
sures, one  which  was  essentially  domestic 
in  its  character,  and  one  which  this  House 
might  discuss  without  any  risk  of  inter- 
ference from  any  Foreign  Power,  we  have 
this  year  literally  been  discussing  the 
Budget  with  this  Treaty  round  our  necks. 
I  will  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  am  most 
anxious  to  augur  everything  that  is  favour- 
able from  passing  this  Treaty ;  I  am  will- 
ing to  hope  that  all  that  its  warmest 
admirers  expect  to  result  from  it  will  be 
realized  ;  but  I  do  say,  if  those  advantages 
do  not  result  from  it — if  it  should  turn  out 
that  the  benefits  sought  to  be  derived  from 
it  are  insubstantial  and  illusory — that  the 
price  we  are  paying  for  drawing  closer  the 
bonds  of  amity  between  France  and  Eng- 
land should  not  have  the  effect  of  drawing 
closer  those  bonds — if  it  should  prove  in  the 
result  that  this  Treaty,  concluded  almost 
as  rapidly  as  the  treaty  of  Villafranca,  is  aa 
speedily  forgotten — if  it  should  turn  out 
that  the  financial  projects  of  the  Govern- 
ment, of  which  this  Treaty  has  been  the 
cover  and  the  strength,  should  leave  behind 
a  regret  for  the  revenue  we  have  lost,  and 
a  feeling  of  irksomeness  at  the  imposts 
we  have  to  bear,  it  will  be  then  remem- 
bered, and  remembered  to  the  prejudice  of 
its  authors,  that  this  mettsure  was  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  form  and 
under  circumstances  which  precluded  to  all 
free  and  unrestrained  discussion. 

Mb.  MILNER  GIBSON :  Sir,  I  am 
glad  to  hear  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  that,  satisfied  with  criticising 
the"  Treaty,  he  intends  to  vote  in  favour 
of  the  Address  which  has  been  moved  by 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Middle- 
sex. He  says  he  will  throw  no  impediment 
in  the  way  of  this  Treaty  ;  he  is  a  friend 
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to  commercial  treaties  ;  he  does  not  object 
to  •  bargain  in  the  abstract ;  he  only  ob- 
jeeta  to  a  bargain  which  is  not  so  good  as 
it  mi^ht  hare  been.     I  agree  with  the  hon. 
iui4  Tearoed  Gentleman   there  are  many 
tbiaga  in  reference  to  our  commercial  re* 
latiooa   with  France  beyond  this   Treaty 
wbieb  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  ob- 
tain ;    bot,  at  the   same  time,    I   think 
vh%t   ve    have  obtained   is   good    in   it- 
self,  is  worth  receiving,   and  will  confer 
great  benefits  on  the  people  both  of  Eng- 
binl  and  France.     The  hon.  and  learned 
GeollemaP  is  friendly  to  commercial  trea- 
ties as  a  rule.     I  do  not  quito  go  that 
loDgth   myself,  but  1  will  not   reject  an 
opyortonity  of  encouraging  our  commercial 
iatereoarae  with  France   simply   because 
tbe  attaij^ment  of  that  object  is   sought 
ttnengb  tbe  medium  of  a  commercial  treaty. 
Tbe  bon.  aad  learned  Gentleman  is  friendly 
to  commercial  treaties,  but  I  canoot  help 
tbiakiog  he  would  neyer  be  succeijsful  in 
oegDtiatini;  such  a  treaty  with  any  foreign 
country  if  he  proceeded   in   the  way  he 
tbioka  Her  Majesty's  GoTcrnment  ought 
to  bare  proceeded  with  reference  to  the 
one  now  under  consideration.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  have  had  us  enter 
ID  negotiating  the  Treaty  into  minute  ad- 
justments of  every  particular   duty  ;    he 
thinks,  for  instance,  we  should  have  gone 
into  all   the  different  classes  of  yarn  and 
lioen,  attaching  to  each  the  particular  duty 
U  be  charged  on  its  import  into  France, 
More    any    treaty   was    agreed    to.      I 
thbk  if  any  person  were  to  attempt  to 
oegotiaCe  a  commercial  treaty  on  the  prin- 
ei^e  of  settling  such  minute  adjustments 
of  doty  in  every  instance,  he  would  pro- 
bably fail   altogether.     If   the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  acted  as  the  nego- 
tiatoV  of  the  Treaty  now  before  the  House, 
I  do   not  think   ho  would   by  this  time 
have  got   through   the  linen    duty.     He 
tsys  Uie  Board  of  Trade  made  no  repre- 
•entations  on   the   subject  of    the    linen 
maoofactore  ;  that  it  could  not  have  con- 
•idered    the    importance  of   that    manu- 
facture, or  it  would  have  used  its  influence 
to  obtain  a  better  arrangement  in  respect 
to  that  important  article  with  the  French 
Goternment.     1  had  the  honour,  not  long 
igp,  of  receiving  a  deputation  from  Belfast 
is  reference  to  the  linen  trade,  which  was 
istrodoeed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
aao  ;  and  what  did  those  gentlemen  say  ? 
TUjT  said,  if  the  French  Government  would 
only  put  them  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
Bdgians  they  would  be  satisfied.     I  say 


they  will  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
Belgians  from  June  1861.  The  treaty 
obligations  existing  between  France  and 
Belgium  prevent  the  arrangement  taking 
effect  earlier  than  that  time  ;  but  the  first 
moment  it  can  take  effect  the  linen  manu- 
facturers of  Belfast  are  to  have  an  arrange- 
ment which  they  state  will  be  satisfactory 
to  them.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  tha^ 
because  the  maximum  of  dpty  is  mentioned 
in  the  Treaty,  every  duty  now  below  that 
maximum  is  to  be  raised  to  the  maximum. 
In  the  supplementary  arrangements  con- 
templated the  duties  below  30  per  cent 
will  not  be  raised,  but  those  above  that 
amount  will  be  reduced.  It  is  unfair  to 
tell  the  linen  monufacturers  of  Ireland  that, 
with  respect  to  some  classes  of  linen  noif 
paying  2^  per  cent  on  being  imported  into 
France,  the  duty  may  be  actually  raised 
to  30  per  cent.  I  think  I  may  say  nothing 
of  that  kind  will  take  place ;  I  am  sure 
that  all  the  co;*re8pondence  in  reference  to 
future  arrangements  breathes  an  entirely 
different  spirit.  With  regard  to  coal,  that 
being  a  legal  question,  I  do  not  profess  to 
offer  any  opinion  upon  it.  I  think  it  had 
better  be  left  to  be  discussed  by  itself  on 
the  Amendment  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Stroud  (Mr.  Hors- 
man).  But  I  have  been  told  that  any- 
thing that  could  be  done  in  England,  be- 
fore this  Treaty,  according  to  international 
law,  in  reference  to  prohibiting  the  export 
of  coal,  may  still  bo  done  ;*  and  that  no 
other  surrender  has  been  made  except  the 
surrender  of  the  right  to  prohibit  the 
export  of  coal  in  a  commercial  sense.  On 
the  question  of  spirits  tbe  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  quoted  a  passage  in  the  corres- 
pondence between  my  noble  Friend  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Earl  Cowley,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  10«. 
on  foreign  spirits  would  be  the  most  de- 
sirable duty  for  the  English  revenue  ;  but 
that  the  negotiators  might  agree  to  8«.  2d, 
if  some  early  reduction  could  be  obtained 
on  some  article  to  be  introduced  into  France. 
And  then,  asks  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman, what  early  reduction  did  we  ob- 
tain ?  I  can  tell  him  that  one  of  the  early 
reductions  obtained  was  that  on  this  very 
article  of  linen.  The  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  British  linen  going  into  France 
was  brought  nearer  by  a  considerable 
period — namely,  to  June  1861,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  early  reductions  obtained  by 
the  concession  in  regard  to  spirits. 

Sir  HUGH  GAiaNS  said,  in  the  first 
letter  from  Earl  Cowley  to  the  noble  Lord 
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(Lord  John  Russell)  the  Ist  of  July,  1861, 
iras  stated  as  the  date. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON :  I  hare  not  the 
despatch  hy  me  at  this  moment,  but  I  think 
1  am  correct ;  at  all  events  the  reduction  of 
the  import  duty  on  linens  going  into  France 
would  have  taken  effect  at  a  more  distant 
period  but  for  the  concessions  made  with 
regard  to  the  duty  on  spirits.  Again, 
iron  and  machinery  were  also  to  be  ad- 
mitted at  an  earlier  period  in  consequence 
of  that  concession.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  used  the  expression  that  this 
agreement  for  a  smaller  import  duty  on 
French  spirits  was  a  sacrifice  of  English 
manufacturers  of  spirits  for  some  political 
object.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
1  am  sure,  has  unintentionally  misrepre- 
sented the  case,  because  it  was  always 
intended  and  always  understood  by  the 
French  Government  that  a  sufficient  dif- 
ference should  be  maintained  between  the 
duty  on  foreign  spirits  and  that  on  British 
manufactured  spirits  to  cover  the  disadvan- 
tage under  which  the  British  manufacturer 
was  placed  by  being  under  Excise  survey. 
No  intention,  therefore,  could  exist  of  sacri- 
ficing his  interest.  No  doubt,  he  was  to 
lose  a  protective  duty,  but  under  no  con- 
ceivable circumstances  was  he  to  be  put  on 
any  terms  of  inequality  with  the  French 
manufacturer.  With  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  wine,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man has  given  utterance  to  substantially 
the  same  sentiments  which  were  expressed 
by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Stam- 
ford (Sir  S.  Northcote).  He  seemed  to 
think  this  Treaty  placed  a  differential  duty 
on  wines  of  Spain,  and  gave  those  of 
France  an  advantage,  and  that  we  had 
placed  ourselves  in  a  very  difficult  position, 
if  we  were  hereafter  inclined  to  propose  a 
commercial  treaty  for  the  admission  of  Bri- 
tish manufactures  into  the  former  country. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  this  arrange- 
ment is  one  which  does  not  in  the  least 
arise  out  of  the  Treaty,  but  is  made  solely 
in  reference  to  our  own  laws  relating  to 
spirits  ;  and,  as  I  am  informed,  it  will  be 
found  much  easier  to  get  into  consumption 
a  quantity  of  spirits  through  the  importa- 
tion of  Spanish  wines  at  the  duties  proposed 
by  the  Ti*eaty,  than  to  attempt  the  same 
operation  through  the  importation  of  French 
wines.  Therefore,  in  that  sense,  with  a 
Tiew  to  the  consumption  of  alcohol,  you 
are  to  some  extent  favouring  Spain  at  the 
expense  of  France.  I  cannot  see  any 
ground  of  complaint  whatever  in  this  ar- 
rangement with  regard  to  wines.     I  think 
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the  case  is  not  a  French  question   merdj* 
because  the  greater  portion  of  the  Germas 
wines,  I  am  informed,  will  have  the  advan* 
tage  of  this  lower  rate  of  duty,  as  contain- 
ing less  than  18  degrees  of  alcohol.      TIm 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has  really  gone 
into  so  many  minute  details  thai   it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  follow  him  ;  but  on  the 
question  of-  shipping  I  will  take    leave  to 
make  a  few  observations.    Those  who  have 
sent  memorials  to  the  Board  of  Trade  ea 
the  subject  of  the  third  Article  and  of  tbe 
differential  duty  have  all,  without  excep- 
tion,   suggested    that,    nnless   something 
could  be  done  for  the   shipping  interest. 
this  Treaty  ought  to  be  rejected  altogether. 
My  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Sunder- 
land   (Mr.   Lindsay),   and    the   hon.    and 
learned  Gentleman  opposite  (SirH.  Cairns) 
have  not  taken  that  view  of  the  question  ; 
and  the  petitioners  seem  to  be  under  a  mis- 
apprehension on  the  subject  of  the  Treat/. 
I  have  read  their  memorials,  and  I  find  an 
idea  prevailing  that  in  some  way  or  other 
British  shipping  will  bo  placed  in  a  worse 
position  than  before,  and  that  the  Treaty 
will  give  some  kind  of  sanction  for  a  period 
of  ten  years    to   restrictions  which    might 
otherwise  have  been  removed.     I  contend 
that  this  Treaty  does  nothing  of  the  kind, 
but  that,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  British  ship- 
ping, it  will  confer  advantages  upon   it. 
In  the  trade  between  England  and  France 
ships  of  both  nations  are  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality :  by  increasing  that  trade 
British  ships  must  be  benefited.     What  is 
the  state  of  the  case  at  present  ?     Of  the 
French  direct  trade  with  the  United  King- 
dom, sixty-nine  per  cent  is  carried  under 
the  British  flag  ;  twenty-eight  per  cent  is 
carried  under  the  French  flag  ;  and  three 
per  cent  under  the  flags  of  other  natiuos. 
This  is  the  trade  to  which  the  Treaty  re- 
lates, and  to  no  other,  and  it  is  this  trade 
which  may  be  expected  so  largely  to  in- 
crease by  the  mutual  interchange  of  pro- 
ducts and  manufactures.    It  is  clear  that  if 
British  ships  can  enjoy  sixty-nine  per  ceot 
of  the  carrying  trade  there  is  nothing  in 
any  French  regulation  which  prevents  them 
from  deriving  full  advantage  from  it,  and 
any  increase  of  that  traffic  arising  from  the 
Treaty  must  obviously  confer  an  important 
advantage  on  British  shipping.     But,  fur- 
ther, I  find  that  the  trade  between  England 
and  France  forms  something  between  one- 
third  and  a  half  of  the  whole  foreign  trade 
of  that  country ;  of  this  the  English  vessels 
enjoy  seventy  per  cent,  or,  in  other  words, 
between  one- third  and  one- quarter  of  the 
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wbol«  foreign  trade  of  France.     To  raise 
Ae  general  queBtion  of  differential  duties 
bearing  on  the  indirect  trade  with  France 
is  to  enter  into  something  quite  apart  from 
tbia  Treaty.    The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
niftiiy  I  think,  has  talked  of  imports  from 
America  into  France.     No  doubt,  it  would 
be  verj  desirable  if  British  ships  could  carry 
goods  from  the  United  States  to  France 
OB  the  same  terms  as  American  vessels  ; 
but   thia  Treaty  has  notiiing  to   do  with 
creating  facilities  of  that  kind — it  is  simply 
to  facilitate-  the  carrying  of  British   pro- 
dsee  into  France.     The  same  argument 
applies   with   regard  to  the  Mauritius  ;  I 
respectfully    submit    that    when    you   in- 
troduce these  topics  into  a  discussion  on 
an  Address  on  this  particular  Treaty  you 
are  really  travelling  from  the  question  be- 
fore the  House.     But,  as  this  subject  has 
been  mentioned,  let  me  see  the  extent  of 
this  great  grievance.     I  should  be  glad  if 
tbe  navigation  laws  of  all  countries  were 
entirely  abolished.      In   this  country  we 
have  removed  all  restrictions  ;  and  there 
are  very  few  nations,  with  the  exception 
ofFrance^  Spain,  Portugal,  and  to  some 
extent  America,  which  have  not  recipro- 
cated our  liberality,  and  given  us  freedom 
of  navigation.      It  is  said   that  at   the 
Manritios  we  are  kept  out  of  something 
itx^  well  wortli  having  by  these  differential 
duties.     I  presume  that  a  certain  quantity 
of  sugars  are  consigned  to  tlii6  country, 
abicli  for  the  most  part  find  their  way  in 
Eoglish  bottoms,  which  I  presume  caunot 
be  regarded  as  disadvantageous  to  British 
shipping.     But  I  have  a  return  before  ine 
showing  the  extent  of  the  colonial  trade  of 
France;  and  let  us  see  how  much  we  should 
aeqoire  if  every  French  ship  were  prevent- 
ed  from  carrying  produce  from  any  of  our 
Cotonies  to  France — a  consummation  that 
ibo  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  I  think, 
win  scarcely  hope  for.    I  find  that  in  1858 
the  trade  between  France  and  the  British 
Colonies  in  Aeia,  Africa,   and   America, 
•stonated  to  119,216  tons  of  shipping  in 
^  jbkT.     The   trado  of  Great  Britain 
with  foreign  countries,  under  all  ftags,  was 
14»438,0(M)  tons  ;  and  betTveen  the  United 
Kingdom  and  her  Colonies  was  4,306,426 
tons.  So  that  all  you  would  gain  would  be 
tdmitfiou  to  a  trade  of  1 19,216  tons  of  ship- 
pisg  io  addition  to  the  trade  of  18,000,000 
ittto  which  you  now  enter.    I  venture  to  say 
if  British  shipowners  had  all  this  trade,  of 
which  tliey    say  thej  aro  now  deprived, 
tbej  would  feel  it  to  bo  an  addition  of  com- 
pintively  trifling  importance.  I  do  not  say 


it  is  not  worth  having  ;  but  I  think  more 
importance  is   attached   to  these  restric- 
tions than  they  deserve.    The  whole  French 
trade  with  the  British  possessions  in  India 
and  the  Mauritius  is    only   81,000  tons. 
It  really  appears  to  me  you  are  attaching 
great  importance  to  small  matters,  and,  by 
continually  pleading  small  restrictions,  aro 
attempting  to  raise  a  prejudice  against  a 
great  and  comprehensive  measure  of  com- 
mercial freedom,  with  which  I  am  quite 
certain  the  country  and  the  constituents  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  are  satis- 
fied.    There  is  one  remarkable  fact  with 
regard   to  English  and  French  shipping 
which  I  cannot  help  mentioning.     In  the 
year  1858,  of  the  French  shif  s  in  the  ports 
of  France  engaged  in  the  foreign  carry- 
ing trade — I  do  not  speak  of  the  coasting 
trade — British  vessels  in  those  ports  formed 
two-thirds  of  that  tonnage  : — that  is,  for 
every  nine  French  ships  in  the  ports  of 
France  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  there 
were   six  British   engaged  in    the    same 
trade.    All  these  ships  must  have  obtained 
employment,  notwithstanding  the  restric- 
tions that  remain.     The  hon.  Member  for 
Sunderland  (Mr.  Lindsay)  was  anxious  to 
propose    his    Resolution    as   an   Amend- 
ment to  the  Address.     I  was  one  of  those 
who    endeavoured    to   dissuade    the    hon. 
Gentleman  from  doing  so.     I  imagine  he 
did  not  attach  much   importance  to  the 
advice,    because,  being  a  Member  of  the 
Government,  he  thought  I  was  not  quite 
to  be   believed   on  such  a  subject.      He 
rather  listened  to  mo   with  a  degree  of 
distrust  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
see.     But  I  really  advised  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  take  the  course  I  should  have 
thought   best   had  I  been  in  his  position. 
When  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  offered  him  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  forward  his  Resolution  as  a  sub- 
stantive Motion,  and  told  him  he  would 
support  it,  I  could  not  conceive  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  have  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion; and  I  am  quite  convinced   he  has 
now  taken  the  most  judicious  course  for 
the  promotion  of  the  cause  he  has  so  ably 
advocated.      I   have  no  doubt   when  he 
brings  forward  his  Resolution  again — I  do 
not  say  in  the  exact  words  in  which  it  now 
stands — that  it  will  obtain  the  general  sup- 
port  of  the  House.     The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Belfast  concluded  his  speech 
with  some  observations  about  the  French 
export  duty  on  rags.     He  said  the  nego- 
tiators of  this  Treaty  had  paid  no  attention 
to  the  question  of  export  duties  levied  by 
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fereign  cottntriefl  on  lite  raw  miterials  of 
manufactores.     I  dare  saj  thej  did  not;  I 
am  not  aware  it  has  been  the  castom  to 
enter  into  soch  considerationa  when  dealing 
with  the  import  duties  of  this  eonntrj.     I 
tentare  to  say  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
article  or  manufactared  article  the  duty  on 
which  y6ii  hare  rednced  or  repealed  that 
does  not  contain  some  ingredient  thnt  t« 
liable  to   some   restriction   as   to  its   ex- 
port from  other  countries.     What  would  be 
•aid  if  any  one  objected  to  the  importation 
of  com  and  grain  from  France  because  the 
French  GoTomment  prohibits  the  exporta- 
tion of  guano?     You  repealed  the  duty  on 
ieather,  though  the  French  Government  puts 
a  duty  on  the  exportation  of  raw  hides.     If 
Tou  were  to  net  on  the  principle  of  repeal- 
ing Customs'  duties  only  with  regard  to 
foreign  export  duties,  you  would  be  in  a 
difficulty  every  time  you  dealt  with  a  manu- 
factured article.     I  do  not  think  the  argu- 
ment has  any  force;  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  impolitic  to  make  your  import  duties 
depend  either  on  the  existence  or  the  re- 
moval of  export  duties  on  raw  materials  in 
other  conntries.     No  doubt  it  is  most  desir- 
able that  alt  those  export  duties  should  be 
removed  by  foreign  countries,  and  I  was 
extremely  glad  to  hear  the  noble  Lord  an- 
nounce to  the  Hou^e  that  the  French  Go- 
Tornment  intended  toremovethe  prohibition 
now  existing  on  the  exportation  of  rags  from 
France.     But  the  negotiators  of  this  Com- 
mercial Treaty  would  have  been  to  blame  if 
they  had  gone  into  the  consideration  of  such 
export  duties  in  reference  to  every  article 
with  which  they  wero  going  to  deal.     In 
fact,  we  must  look  to  the  general  principle 
of  these  measures ;  the  negotiators  were 
about  to  deal  with  a  great  measure  of  prin- 
ciple, much  of  tho  details  of  which  has  yet 
to  be  completed.     Uad  they  allowed  them- 
•elrea  to  travel  into  considerations  beyond 
the  broad  prinoiples  of  the  Treaty,  they 
would  have  tailed  altogether,  and  the  House 
would  not  have  had  the  Treaty  before  it  for 
ditcutsion,     I  hope  the  House  will  give  its 
unanimout  vote  in  support  of  the  Address 
the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  has  sub- 
mitted to  us.     I  cannot  conceive  that  the 
Boble  Lord  who  hat  moved  the  Resolution 
relating  to   Savoy  will   obtain   any  sup- 
port«     I   cauiiot   belieye   that  ho  will  go 
to  a  division.     Why  we  ahould  refuse  to 
Inoroaso  our  commercial  intercoureo  with 
Franco  because  some  territorial  qvoatioQ 
is  uaiUr  discussion  I  cannot  understand. 
There  is  noUtiug  in  tho  words  of  the  Ad- 
droaa  to  whicU  any  hon«  Member  can  lia?o 


any  serious  objection.  I  can  scarcely 
ceive  even  the  hon.  Member  for  Weat  Nor- 
folk (Mr.  Bentinck)  objecting  to  it.  ^  Ef«i 
if  the  Treaty  be  as  bad  os  he  says  it  is,  nl 
any  rate  our  intention  is  good.  The  retj 
existence  of  the  Treaty  is  a  proof  of  a  »- 
sire  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  to  promolil 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people. 
No  one  will  deny  that  such  a  treaty  nuttt 
promote  a  beneficial  intercourae  betwedl 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and  tend  to  tlio 
extension  of  our  trade  and  manufaetnree. 
We  all  hope  and  trust  that  such  ifrrH  be  its 
result.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  say  it  h 
mathematically  demonstrated;  we  ask  the 
House  simply  to  congratulate  the  Cro#n 
on  thus  proving  its  desire  to  prottiote  the 
well-being  and  happiness  of  the  people  df 
this  country,  and  to  express  a  hope  that  the 
measures  proposed  will  increase  our  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Frifnce,  to  tho  ad- 
vantage of  both  nations. 

Sm  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTB  said. 
he  sincerely  agreed  with   the  right  hoii. 
Gentleman  in  hoping  thnt  the  discussion  df 
the  Treaty  would  not  be  mixed  tfp  %vith  any 
other  topic.     The  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Hastings  (Lord  H.  Vane)  had   raised 
the  question  of  the  annexation  6f  Saroy  t& 
France ;    but   in   considering  the  Treaty 
they  should  confine  themselves  to  its  rela- 
tions to  the  financial  and  commercial  sys* 
tern  of  the  country,  and  not  go  into  any 
other  subject.     He  had  scrupulously  ab- 
stained, during  the  discussion  of  the  Trea^» 
from  throwing  any  impediment  in  the  way 
of  tho  changes  proposed,  but  he  did  not 
consider  himself  precluded  from  freely  cri- 
ticizing the  Treaty  as  presented   to  the 
House,   and  for  which    the    Government 
asked  not  only  their  assent  but  their  ap- 
plause.    The   speech   of    the   right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  had  much  disappointed  him,  as  he 
had  expected  to  hear  a  more  satisfactory 
answer  to  some  of  the  points  that  had 
been  started.     The  objections  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Belfast  had  made  to 
the  Treaty  had  not  been  answered  at  aH 
He  (Sir  S.  Nortbcotc)  would  consider  for 
a  moment  the  reasons  why  a  OommeremI 
Treaty  with  France  had  been  resolved  on 
at  all.     It  had  been  described  as  an  in- 
stmmeat  framed  to  induce  the  people  of 
England  and  Franee  to  consent  to  altera- 
tions   in    their   financial  systems   which, 
withont  the  Treaty,  they  would   not  be 
willing  to  adopt.     It  might  be  said  that  if 
we  had  not  entered  into  the  present  Treaty, 
the  Basperor  of  the  French  wonkl  not  have 
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e»ab1«cl  by  ftnj  other  meana  to  per- 
the  French  Protectionists  to  accede 
to  the  change  in  the  cominercial  policy  of 
Vtmoee  which  he  desired  to  introduce  ;  but 
ko  ahottld,  upon  the  other  hand,  .contend 
it  would  appear  as  if  the  English  Go- 
tmont  bad  had  recourse  to  a  Treaty  in 
to  indaee  the  House  of  Commons  to 
financial  arrangements  which  under 
oIlMr  ctrcmmtances  it  would  have  rejected. 
9#Wy  looking  upon  the  advantages  which 
the  Treaty  was  likely  to  confer  upon  the 
Bnglish  people,  he  was  perfectly  willing  to 
adoiit  that  the  throwing  open  of  the  trade 
wtib  France  was  a  step  in  advance,  and 
maMe  a  breach  in  the  prohibitory  system 
winch  had  in  that  country  hitherto   pre- 
vafled.    He  oonid  not,  however,  help  think- 
ing that  that  step  might  have  been  taken. 
Mid  that  breach  effected,  without  the  ne- 
eessitj  of  having  recourse  to  the  present 
Treaty  for  the  purpose.     He  was  of  that 
opunon,    because  he  was,   as  every  hon. 
Member  most  be,  well  aware  that  tho  Em- 
peror of  the  French  was  a  consistent  ad- 
Tteate  of  free  trade,  and  that  he  had  en- 
deavonred   to  obtain   the  adoption  of  its 
priaciplefl  on  more  than  one  occasion.    The 
lait  moTC,  however,  which  he  had  made  in 
tliat  direction  had  so  alarmed  the  French 
Bannfaetorers,  that  they  had  extorted  from 
biB  a  pledge  to  proceed  no  further  in  the 
eoune  upon  which  he  bad  entered  until 
the  year  1861.     Now,  that  being  so,   it 
WIS  evident  that  when   the    year    1861 
iboold  have  arrived,  the  Emperor  of  the 
Freoeh  would  have   been  prepared,  con- 
listentlv  with  what  he  deemed  to  be  the 
good  of  his  people,  to  extend  to  us  con- 
•essiofls,  perhaps^  still  greater  than  we  had 
nweeeded  in  obtaining  from  him  by  means 
of  the  bargain  which  we  had  jost  concluded. 
The  argument,  therefore,  that  the  Treaty 
was  of  great  importance  because  it  effected 
•  breach  in    Uie    prohibitory  system   of 
Fnnee,  did  not,  in  his  opinion,  possess  so 
Bueh  weight    at    some   hon.    Gentlemen 
■eemed  disposed  to  attach  to  it.     It  was, 
hewaver,  said  to  be  likely  to  be  productive 
if  great  advantage  to  this  country  in  other 
nipeets ;  but  from  the  justice  of  that  view 
^  Btuat  beg  leave  to  dissent.    By  the  third 
Article,  for  instance,  we  stipulated  that  the 
Ytiet  of  duty  which  were  mentioned  in  the 
preeedtDg  articles  were  to  be  independent 
of  tbe  differential  duty  in  favour  of  French 
*^p^g,  and  it  was  argued  that  we  need 
give  oivselves  no  concern  about  thatstipu- 
litioo,  iaaamach  as  tbe  Treaty  applied  to 
Aoet  aad  not  to  indirect  trade,    and  as 


in  the  direct  trade  British  vessels  stood 
on  equal  terms  with  French  vessels.  But^ 
if  that  were  so,  why,  he  should  like  to  know, 
had  the  third  Article  been  introduced  intei 
the  Treaty  at  all  ?  It  had  not,  most  as* 
suredly,  been  inserted  in  accordance  with 
our  request,  but  at  the  suggestion  of  tbe 
French  Emperor,  who,  he  took  it  for 
granted,  must  have  some  object  in  view  ill 
procuring  our  assent  to  such  a  stipulation. 
In  endeavouring  to  discover  what  that  ob- 
ject could  be,  he  (Sir  Stafford  Northcote) 
found  that  we  had  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
navigation  with  France  in  1826,  which 
was  terminable  .at  a  year's  notico.  Now, 
if  that  treaty  were  put  an  end  to,  what 
would  be  the  result  ?  Why,  that  the  drf* 
ferential  duties  in  favour  of  French  ship* 
ping  would  be  revived  in  the  direct  trade, 
and  the  Emperor  of  the  French  would 
have  it  in  his  power  to  point  to  the  Treaty 
of  1860  as  declaring  that  the  duties  therein 
named  were  independent  of  those  differ- 
ential duties  altogether.  Ho  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  Article  11, 
which  provided  for  the  exportation  of  coal 
to  France  free  of  duty,  and  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  contended  had  been  in<* 
troduced  into  the  Treaty  in  a  commercial 
sense.  Now,  it  was  perfectly  clear  that 
that  Article  had  not  been  framed  at  the 
instance  of  the  English  Plenipotentiary, 
but  must  have  emanated  from  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  himself.  With  what  object, 
then,  it  was  but  reasonable  to  ask,  could 
its  introduction  into  the  Treaty  have  been 
sought  ?  The  question  was  one  upon  which 
he  thought  some  light  was  thrown  by  what 
had  taken  place  when  he  had  filled  the  office 
of  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  last  year.  A 
proclamation  had  at  the  time  been  issued 
with  respect  to  the  export  of  goods  which 
were  contraband  of  war,  declaring  that  all 
those  by  whom  such  goods  were  exported 
would  not  only  expose  their  property  to 
be  captured  by  foreign  vessels,  but  would 
render  themselves  liable  to  penalty  under 
the  operation  of  the  municipal  law  and  what 
was  called  the  South  American  Act.  That 
proclamation  had  caused  great  alarm  in 
certain  quarters,  and  several  persons  had 
communicated  with  the  Treasury  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  coal  came 
within  the  terms  of  the  prohibition,  alleg- 
ing that  they  had  entered  into  contracts 
with  the  French  Government  for  the  sup- 
ply of  large  quantitUs  of  that  article  for 
the  use  of  the  French  navy.  If  the  export 
of  coal  had  then   been  prohibited  it  was 
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^iiite  clear  thai  the  interosta  of  France  in 
proaecntiog  the  war  in  which  she  was  en- 
gaged would  ha?e  been  materiallj  inter- 
fered with,  and  jet  we  had  bj  the  preaeot 
Treaty  conaented  to  aurrender  a  right  which 
we  might  have  foond  it  adfantageoua  to  ex- 
ercise last  year,  and  to  the  exercise  of  which 
we  might  at  some  future  period  find  it  bene- 
ficial to  hare  recourse.  It  was  argued, 
however,  that  a  prohibition  on  the  export 
of  coal  from  England  to  France  would 
not  prevent  the  French  from  getting  a 
supply  from  Belgium  and  other  countries 
in  the  event  of  a  war.  But  supposing 
that  the  war  was  one  in  which  Belgium 
was  also  interested,  and  that  it  was  de- 
sirable to  cripple  Fmnce,  what  would  be 
the  consequence  ?  Why  that  they  would 
be  unable  to  do  so  in  consequence  of  the 
Treaty  ?  The  view  which  he  took  upon 
the  subject  was  one  which  he  could  not  help 
thinking  was  not  merely  hypothetical,  and 
one  which  received  something  like  confir- 
mation from  the  celebrated  conversation 
which  had  been  reported  in  The  Times 
newspaper  as  having  taken  place  in  De- 
cember last  between  two  distinguished  per- 
sons— an  Englishman  and  a  Frenchman, 
whom  general  report  pointed  out  to  be  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  and  Mr.  Cobden. 
In  the  course  of  that  conversation  the 
Englishman  was  represented  as  having 
asked  whether  no  information  could  be 
given  him  with  respect  to  the  large  stock 
of  coal  then  being  laid  in  by  France.  The 
answer  to  that  question  was  as  follows  :  — 

"  I  will  oontiDue  with  the  same  frankness.  Some 
months  back  your  Tory  Ministry  was  so  much  op* 
posed  to  the  war  in  Italy  that  everything  announced 
Its  wish  to  place  itself  oiv  the  side  of  Austria.  It 
was  even  on  the  point  of  causing  coal  to  he  con- 
sidered as  contraband  of  war.  Now,  our  navy 
used  only  English  coal.  The  Minister  had  then  to 
occupy  himself  with  that  semi-hostile  attitude  of 
your  Ministry,  and  to  look  about  for  the  means  of 
supplying,  in  case  of  need,  the  French  fleet  with 
French  coal.  It  was  his  duty  not  to  leave  our 
supplies  at  the  mercy  of  your  Government." 

Now,  coupling  what  had  taken  place  when 
he  was  in  office  with  what  were  admitted 
to  be  the  necessities  of  the  French  navy 
with  respect  to  the  supply  of  coal,  he 
thought  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  the  in- 
tention of  introducing  into  the  Treaty  the 
11th  Article  was  to  preclude  us  from  taking 
those  steps  to  prevent  tho  exportation  of 
coal  which  wo  might  have  taken  last  year. 
If  that  were  not  the  meaning  of  the  arti- 
cle in  question,  whot  end  was  it  intended 
to  answer?  In  a  commercial  point  of  view 
it  was  of  no  earthly  value,  as  the  Emperor 
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of   the  French  was  perfectly  a^ 
that  we  had  been — he  wonld   not  aay  as* 
trapped  into  its  insertion  in  the   Treaty — 
but  induced  by  France  to  accept  it  for  Imt 
own  particular  objects.     The  Treaty  bad 
many  good  points  in  it,  but  it  cripplod  aad 
fettered  us  for  a  period  of  ten  jears.  Mid 
left  us  powerless  to  alter  or  modify  oor 
course,  whatever  circumstancea  iiiij|;bt  oe- 
cur  to  induce  us  to  do  so.    During  the  last 
teu  years  a  great  change  had  taken  place 
in  tlie  principles  which  regulated  oar  eoni- 
mercial  policy;  he  hoped  the  saoio  prioei- 
pies  would  continue  to  prevail;  but  eonkl 
they  assure  themselves  of  that,  and  bew 
could  they  justify  themselves  for  now  tying 
up  their  successors  in  a  new  Parltara^nt, 
which  was  to  be  elected  on  a  totally  new 
principle  by  stipulations  of  this  sort  ?  Tbe 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  told  him  the 
other  night  that  he  was  proposing^   to  tie 
up  the  hands  of  a  reformed  Parliament 
Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  at- 
tempt to  fetter  Parliament  by  any  legiala- 
tion  of  that  House   because  one   Parlia- 
ment could  always  reverse  the  proceedings 
of  its   predecessor ;    but   there  was   one 
way  in  which  the  hands  of  Parliament  really 
might  bo  tied, — and  that  was  by  a  Treaty 
which  binds  the  honour  of  tho  Crown,  is  ac- 
cepted by  Parliament,  and  cannot  be  got  rid 
of.     When  a  Treaty  was  so  loosely  drawn 
as  this  —  when  its  details    had   reeeived 
such  cursory  attention  as  from  the  speodi 
of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
this  Commercial  Treaty  obviously  had  re- 
ceived —  when  they  were    really  putting 
themselves  very  inconveniently  in  a  posi- 
tion from  which  they  could  not  withdraw — 
when  they  were  unable  duly  to  consider  it 
— when  they  could  not  discuss  the  detaib 
of  the  Budget,  hampered  as  they  were  by 
the  provisions  of  this  Treaty,  he  could  not 
help  raising  his  voice  against  tho  adoption 
of  the  course  which  had  been  prescribed 
for  them.    He  really  blushed  for  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  the  other  night 
when  he  was  obliged  to  propose  a  different 
tial  duty  in  favour  of  French  corks  in  order 
to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  which  seemed 
to  arise  out  of  the  French  Treaty.     He 
was  prepared  to  take  off  tho  duty  altoge- 
ther from  corks;  that  was  a  question  of 
free  trade ;   but  then  came  in  the  Treaty 
question,  and   lest  the  Treaty  should  bo 
jeopardized  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Cban- 
cellor  of  tho  Exchequer  actually  proposed 
a  differental  duty  in  favour  of  French  oorki, 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  his  whole  com- 
mercial policy  ;^thore  conld  not  be  a  more 
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aoDTiDcing  proof  of  ihc  extremclj  nndigni-    whiclj  the  Liverpool  Financial  Reformer 
fi«d  positiou   in   which  they  were  pincing   was  to  work  for  the  accomplishment  of  all 
thenaselTea.       There  was  an  expressiota  in    it  desired.     He  did  not  see  how,  logically, 
the  Address  they  were  called  upon  to  vote   they  could  stop  short  in  the  course  they 
whiob  was  rather  a  singular  one.  It  ))rofes8- ,  were  now  invited  to  enter  upon — of  striking 
ed«  in  the  first  place,  to  assure  Her  Majesty   off  all,  or  almost  all,  the  remaining  duties 
thai  the  Hoose  bad  considered  the  Treaty   of  Customs  and  Excise.     [The  Chancel- 
of    Commerce     concluded    hetween    Her  lob  of  the  Exohequeb  :    Hear,    hear!] 
tfajesty  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French,    His  ri«»ht  hon.  Friend  cheered,  but  what 
and  then   the  Address  went  on  to  assure   was  to  come  in  their  place  ?     Were  they 
Her  Majesty   that  'Sve  shall   proceed  to   to  have  direct  taxation;  and  if  so,  was  the 
take  such  steps  as  maybe  necessary  for   Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  prepared  with 
giving  effeet  to  a  system  which,  we  trust,    an  unexceptionable  scheme  of  direct  taxa- 
will  promote  a   beneficial  intercourse  be-   tion  ?     His  course  would  then  be  intelli- 
tween  Great  Britain  and  France."     And   gible.     But  what  he  did  was  this  ;  having 
now,  what  was  the  meaning  of  that  word   impressed   on   them   that  our  sj'stem   of 
'•  system  ?  "    He  supposed  it  was  an  error  .  direct  taxation  was  not  satisfactory,  and 
for    the    word    •*  treaty."      [The    Chan     having  also  in  former  3'ears  expressed  his 
OXULOR  of  the  ExcHEQiTBR :  It  is  the  woi*d    strong  sense  of  the  difficulty  or  impossi- 
ased  by  Mr.  Pitt.]     He  did  not  know  what   bility  of  altering  it,  he  now  asked  them 
Mr.   Pitt's  Treaty  or  Mr.    Pitt's  system    to  postpone  the  whole  question  of  its  set- 
might  have '  been,   but,  as  the  word  was    tlement  till  another  year,  and  in  the  mean- 
designedly  introduced,  they  were  obviously    time  to  pursue  a  course  which  must  load  to 
giving   their  assent  to  much   more  than  \  the  destruction  of  all  indirect  taxes.     See- 
a  treaty  ;    they  were  called   on   to   give   ing  then  that  the  House  was  now  called  oil 
their   assent   to   a   system.      What    sys-    to  take  a  gigantic  step  in  this  direction, 
tern  f      The  system  of  mixing   up   their  \  under  circumstances  which  would  commit 
financial   arrangements  with  treaties  with  ;  the  country  to  a  course  from  which  it  would 
foreign  countries — a  system  which  was  to   be  impossible  to  recede,  he  felt  himself  un- 
bind them  to  cut  off,  by  an  arrangement  I  able  to  join  in  the  very  cordial  approval 
with  a  foreign   country,  largo  sources  of ;  they  were  invited  to  give  to  this  Treaty, 
levenne,   and  put  them  in  a   position  in  ,      Mr.  HORSMAN  said,  he  rose  to  move 
whieh  they  would  be  obliged  to  go  on  in  a   the  adjournment  of  the  Debate. 
coarse  from  which  it  would  be  utterly  im-       YiscouNTPALMERSTONsaid.hehoped 
possible  to  withdraw,  and  which  would  cost    there    would   be  no   objection   to  dispose 
ibem  a  great  deal  more  than   they  had  \  ing  of  the  Amendment  of  the  noble  Lord$ 
yet  any  idea  of.     What  would  bo  the  effect   then,  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Stroud 
of  reducing  those    duties    on    luxuries  ?  '  might  proceed  with   his  Amendment  to- 
Would  there  not  be  a  great  pressure  placed   morrow. 

en  them  to  take  off  those  on  tea,  sugar,  Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  ho  wished  to  call 
and  other  articles  of  prime  necessity  ?  He  !  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  this 
believed  the  argument  would  be  found  fact,  that,  supposing  the  question  put  and 
irresistible.  They  had  relieved  the  rich  !  the  Amendment  of  tho  noble  Lord  nega- 
from  the  heavy  taxation  on  wine,  silks,  1  tived,  tho  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
tod  other  articles  of  luxury,  and  at  the  |  would  stand  part  of  the  question.  Might 
iAmo  time  they  were  retaining  the  duties  uot  the  words  of  the  Address  be  improved 
on  the  necessaries  of  life.  One  duty  after  in  one  respect  ?  His  hon.  Friend  who  last 
another  would  fall*  and  the  more  they  nar-  spoke  (Sir  S.  Northcote)  called  the  at  ten- 
rowed  the  number  of  articles  on  which  they  tion  of  tho  House  to  the  word  *' sys- 
tem," which  the  Address  pledged  the 
House  to  promote.  Now,  that  was  a  very^ 
ambiguous  term.  Sonic  people  might  sup- 
pose it  meant  the  system  of  free  trade  ; 
others  the  reciprocity  system.  He  thought 
what  wns  meant  was  the  system  mentioned 
in  the  Treaty— namely,  the  doing  away 
with  prohibitive  duties  on  the  part  of 
France  and  tho  reduction  or  abolition  of 
revenue  duties  on  tlio  part  of  England. 
What  he  suggested  was  that,  instead  of 
II  [First  Niqhi,] 


imposed  duties  the  greater  would  be  the 
pressure  to  take  them  off,  and  the  greater 
tbc  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  duties  on 
those  articles.  The  Liverpool  Financial 
Beformer  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  ecstacy 
vith  this  Budget,  considering  it  as  a  step, 
though  a  feeble  one,  towards  the  perfect 
fi«edoin  of  trade,  which,  it  stated,  could 
Bot  exist  BO  long  as  there  remained  any 
duties  of  Customs  or  Excise  on  exports  or 
imports.     This  was  tho  great  lever  with 
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tho  word  "sjstem,"  they  should  use  the 
word  •*  treaty,"  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  pledging  the  House  to  take  such 
Bteps  as  they  should  think  best  fitted  to 
give  effect  to  the  Treaty,  so  as  to  pro- 
mote commercial  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  he 
thought  "  system"  was  the  more  appropri- 
iite  word,  but  there  would  be  no  oojection 
to  insert  the  word  '*  treaty."  To  make 
the  alteration,  however,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  noble  Lord  to  withdraw  his 
Amendment. 

Mr.  E.  p.  BOUVERIE  said,  these  diffi- 
culties often  occurred  in  Committee,  and 
there  they  were  got  over  by  putting  only 
the  first  few  words  of  t)ie  clause.  If 
the  first  half-dozen  words  of  the  Address 
were  put,  and  the  question  then  resolved 
in  the  affirmative,  any  alteration  might  be 
made  afterwards. 

LordADOLPHUSVANE-TEMPBST 
said,  he  would  withdraw  his  Amendment. 

Amendment  by  leave,  \ciihdravm  :  Ori- 
ginal Question  again  proposed. 

Mb.  HORSMAN  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Debate. 

Debate  (tdjoumed  till  To-morrow. 

Bouse  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
after  Twelve  o'olook. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Friday,  March  9,  1860. 

Murnni.]  Pcbuo    Bills.— »1*  Spirite  (Ireland) 
Act  Amendment. 
S*  Consolidated  Fund  (£407,649). 

£AST  INDIAN  INDENTURED  LABOURERS. 
ADDBES8  FOR   CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Earl  op  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
that  as  Iler  Majesty's  Government  had 
consented  last  night  to  lay  on  the  table 
of  the  other  House  copies  of  all  Corres- 
pondence with  the  French  Government  re- 
lating to  the  importation  into  the  French 
colonies  of  labourers  from  British  India,  he 
presumed  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
laying  the  same  papers  before  their  Lord- 
ships, and  he  would,  therefore,  move  for 
them  at  once.  He  concluded  that,  as  the 
Government  had  thus  shown  their  inclina- 
tion to  allow  Parliament  to  form  a  judg- 
ment on  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  be- 
Mr,  Walpole 


fore  it  was  concluded,  they  would  noi  liMr# 
the  least  objection  to  postponing  tbe  coo- 
elusion  of  the  Treaty  at  least  for  ai>d« 
little  time  after  the  papers  had  been  laid 
on  the  table.  The  noble  Earl  then  mored 
an  address  for 


'*  Copies  or  Eztnots  of  the 
between  Her  Majesty's  Govemment  wtnd  the  G^ 
vemment  of  France  with  respect  to  legalising  tbe 
Exportation  of  Natives  of  British  India  as  Inden- 
tnred  Labourers  to  French  Oolonies." 

Lord  WODEHOUSE  said,  there  wobM 
of  course,  be  no  objection  to  produce  the 
Correspondence;  but  he  must  remind  the 
noble  Earl  thai  it  had  never  been  the  cus- 
tom of  tlie  Crown  in  negotiating  treaties 
to  consult  Parliament  as  to  whether  a 
Treaty  should  be  concluded  or  not.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  give  any  pledge  like 
that  which  the  noble  Earl  seemed  deeiroofl 
of  obtaining. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
he  could  not  understand  for  what  other 
purpose  the  papers  had  been  granted  before 
tbe  conclusion  of  the  negotiations.  Of 
course,  after  the  Treaty  was  made,  tbe 
papers  were  generally  laid  on  the  table  U> 
enable  Parliament  to  judge  whether  the 
Government  had  acted  well  or  ill ;  but 
it  could  not  be  of  much  use  to  produce 
them  before  the  Treaty  was  made  if  their 
opinion  was  not  to  be  expressed  until  ii 
was  too  late  to  be  of  use. 

Motion  agreed  to, 

PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT  OF 
TUSCANY. 

ADDBE8S   FOB    IN8TRU0TI<m8   TO   BRlTiBH 
CHAROB  d'aFFAIBES  AT  FLORBKCB. 

The  Marquess  of  NORMANBY,  in 
rising  to  call  attention  to  the  conduct  of 
the  rrovisioual  Government  of  Tuscany, 
and  to  move  for  papers  connected  with  tlie 
subject,  said  he  had  two  motives  for  re- 
verting to  a  subject  which,  perhaps,  be 
ought  to  apologize  to  their  Lordships  for 
having  brought  so  frequently  before  them. 
The  first  was,  that  if  the  Piedmontese 
officials  continued  to  act  with  the  same 
precipitation  which  they  seemed  now  in* 
clined  to  display,  if  he  were  to  delay  even 
for  a  few  days,  the  event,  to  which  he 
wished  to  call  attention,  would  become  un 
fait  accompli;  aud  the  second  was  thst, 
until  he  read  the  Correspondence  which 
the  Government  had  recently  presented  to 
Parliament,  he  had  no  idea  how  soon  they 
had  thrown  off  the  mask  of  neutrality^ 
and  how  soon  they  had  assumed  the  cba- 
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mtter  of   partiBABS.      He  was  far  from 
wiibing,  bj  tlio  form  which  he  had  giTon 
to  hn  MoUoDy  to  have  it  supposed  that  he 
was  isdiiied  either  to  encourage  or  to  ex- 
tend that  ajrstem  of  interference  in   the 
iaieraal  affaire  of  foreign  nations  for  which 
tiM  eareer  of  the  noble  Yiacount  at  the 
bead  ef  the  Goreminent  had  been  so  long 
roDorkable*  whether  as  departnoenial  chief 
er  as  the  aoperintemiiBg  mind.     In  this 
•ase,  however,  he  held  that  Her  Majesty's 
Govermnetit  moat  he  responsible  for  the 
position  which  they  had  uken,  and  that 
the  aaomaloaa   Governments    of    Central 
Italy  eootd  only  be  treated  as  their  crea- 
tioBS.     We  all  knew  the  great  satisfaction 
with  which  the  whole  civilized  world  hailed 
the  somewhat  sodden  conclusion  of  the  late 
4isastroos  war.     There  was  hardly  a  man 
vho  did  not  feel  that  a  great  weight  was 
leoioved  from  his  mind,  as  no  one  knew 
hew  far  that  war  might  extend.     But  it 
aew  appeared  that  to  the  general  satisfac^ 
tMO  there  was  an  exception  ;  for  within  a 
week  after  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Foreign  Oflice  announced  to  the  House 
sf  Commoaa  the  conclusion  of  peace  they 
fsand  him    in    communication    with    the 
Ohmrgi   d^Af aires    at    Florence,   recom 
utading  those  in  power  to  act  in  oppo- 
MtWn  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  by 
wbieh  the  beUigerent  Powers  had  bound 
tbeaMelvea.  The  first  overt  act  was  on  the 
I9th  of  Joly  ;  but  after  the  experience  of 
last  night  he  did  not  know  whether  before 
psaee  waa  concluded  Lord  John  Russell 
bad  Dot  in  private  letters  to  Mr.  Corbett 
imlealed  the  means  to  thwart  the  pro- 
tons of  the  treaty.   From  the  experience 
they  had  had,  particularly  in  reference  to 
Satoy,  he  was  rather  afraid  that  the  noble 
l4»rd  had  adopted  a  course  which,  when 
0bief  ef  his  present  leader,  he  was  the  first 
ts  deprecate.     He  could   not  pretend  to 
^ide  that  it  was  the  "first  communication, 
M  en  the  19th  of  July  Lord  John  Russell 
wrote  to  Mr.  Corbett,  that  it  was  much  to 
W  desired  that   a  Legislative  Assembly 
•kould  be  convoked  in  Tuscany  in  order  to 
deoide  upon  its  future.  That,  he  contended, 
iNtt  decidedly  a  measure  in  direct  oppo- 
iHioa  to  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of 
pAsee,  ond  entailed  upon  Her  Majesty's 
Goteroment  the  responsibility  of  what  had 
■isee  oeenrred.     It  was  in  his  opinion,  the 
Bnt  step  which  led  the  mind  of  the  Empe- 
wr  ef  the  French  to  the  annexation  of 
Sivoy.     The  hurry  was  so  great  that  the 
tiooa  given  by  the  noble  Lord  were 
tipen  iBsnedifttely  afterwards  by  tlte 


Provisional  Government  of  Florence  during 
the  Presidency  of  Signer  Boncompagni. 
Signer  Boncompagni  was  Commissary 
General  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and 
therefore  had  no  more  right  to  issue  orders 
for  an  election  in  Tuscany  than  to  issue 
Speaker's  writs  for  the  election  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons.  From  the 
very  first,  therefore,  the  noble  Lord,  by 
his  precipitate  conduct,  had  placed  the 
stamp  of  illegality  upon  all  the  proceed- 
ings. On  the  18th  July  the  noble  Lord 
must  have  had  some  suspicion  of  the  kind 
of  influence  that  was  going  on  there,  for 
upon  that  day  he  desired  Mr.  Corbett  to 
warn  the  Provisional  Government  against 
making  themselves  a  party  to  anything 
unjust,  to  any  violent  and  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings inconsistent  with  the  freedom  of 
election.  Mr.  Corbett's  answer  was  not  very 
consolatory.  On  the  6th  August  ho  said 
that  throats  had  been  used  not  only  against 
the  Grand  Ducal  party,  but  also  against 
the  Republicans  themselves.  This  was  the 
answer  of  Marchese  Ridolfi,  who  men- 
tioned the  name  of  a  leading  Republican 
the  Government  had  imprisoned.  This  in- 
discriminate oppression  of  all  who  are 
not  of  the  Piedniontcse  party,  it  was 
thought  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  Eng- 
lish Government.  It  was  unnecessary  to 
weary  their  Lordships  with  the  details 
of  the  electoral  law  of  1848.  But,  how- 
ever much  the  Tuscans  might  have  re- 
gretted the  suppression  of  constitutional 
government,  ho  had  never  heard  a  single 
Tuscan  deny  that  the  electoral  law  of  1848 
was  in  its  very  nature  most  partial.  It 
was  established  during  nn  incipient  revo- 
lution ;  and  it  was  intended  to  give  nearly 
all  power  to  the  towns,  to  public  employes, 
to  professors  of  the  University,  and  to  the 
small  shopkeepers.  On  this  point  he  must 
say  that  if  there  were  any  country  in  which 
the  rural  population  ought  to  have  great 
weight  Tuscany  was  that  country  ;  for  in 
Tuscany  the  rural  population  was  the  most 
enlightened  and  the  most  independent  part 
of  the  community  :  yet  those  were  the 
people  whom  a  stranger,  Signer  Boncom- 
pagni, excluded  from  a  voice  in  the  elec- 
tions. It  was  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the 
intimidation,  becauso  the  system  founded 
on  the  electoral  law  of  1848  was  now  inter- 
rupted ;  but  there  was  an  important  fact 
which  showed  the  inaccuracy  of  the  in- 
formation which  was  communicated  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  by  their  agent.  On 
the  10th  of  August  Mr.  Corbett  wrote  : — 

"A  very  large  majority  of  those  entitled  to 
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Tote  have  taken  part  in  the  eleotiontf,  probably  as 
many  as  three^fourths." 

But  Signer  Galleotti,  the  Secretary  to  the 
National  Assembly  at  Florence,  showed  in 
a  pamphlet,  written  in  defence  of  the  sys- 
tem, that  only  about  half  the  constituency 
¥oted.  The  number  of  voters  en  the  list 
is  63,000,  those  who  voted  over  36.000— 
by  what  process  of  arithmetic  Mr.  Corbett 
makes  this  aoiount  to  three-fourths,  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  but  his  estimate  is  given 
to  Parliament  in  these  papers.  The  ori- 
ginal constitution  of  the  electoral  hody, 
who  were  to  have  the  privilege  of  vot- 
ing on  the  question  which  was  to  decide 
the  future  of  the  country,  was  intended 
to  apply  to  l*25th  of  the  population; 
but  the  fact  was  that  only  one  in  fifty 
registered  their  votes.  Could  ony  one 
say  that  that  was  a  satisfactory  mode  of 
taking  a  vote  upon  which  depended  the 
constitution  of  the  State  and  tlie  future  of 
the  people?  On  October  the  24th,  Mr. 
Corbett  expressed  himself  very  curiously 
as  to  the  feelings  of  the  country. 

"  The  greater  part,"  he  wrote,  "  of  the  nobility 
and  upper  olasees,  and  all  the  intelligence  of  the 
country,  are  opposed  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Grand  Ducal  Government." 

Now,  from  his  own  recollection,  he  could 
mention  the  names  of  numbers  of  the  first 
families  in  Florence  whose  opinions  were 
the  very  reverse  of  those  stated  by  Mr. 
Corbett.  As  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
eountry,  how  could  Mr.  Corbett  constitute 
himself  a  judge  of  that?  He  had,  ho 
understood,  few  acquaintances  beyond  his 
own  limited  private  circle;  and,  at  any  rate, 
ho  had  not  that  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  country  which  would  justify  a  man 
in  making  such  a  very  wholesale  assertion. 
In  declaring  that  all  the  intelligence  of  the 
country  was  opposed  to  the  Government, 
Mr.  Corbett  must  have  formed  a  very  mean 
estimate  of  the  Foreign  Minister,  with 
whom  he  was  daily  tronsocting  business, 
and  who  had  stated  to  Mr.  Scarlett  that  he 
himself  and  a  great  majority  of  the  Tuscans 
desired  nothing  so  much  as  the  return  of 
the  Grand  Duke.  On  a  former  occasion 
he  had  drawn  the  attention  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  the  circumstance  of 
Mr.  Corbett  having  oppeared  at  one  of  the 
receptions  of  Signer  Boncompngni,  and 
had  then  been  assured  by  a  member  of  the 
Government,  on  the  authority  of  a  private 
letter,  that  Mr.  Corbett  had  attended  no 
official  reception,  but  had  only  accepted  a 
personal  invitation  to  a  private  ball  given 
by  his   intimate   friend,    Signer  Boncom- 
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pagui.      He   fonnd,  however,  that  in   an- 
official  account  of  the  reception  which  had 
appeared  in  the  official  gazette  II  MoniiorB 
Toscano,  it  was  stated  to  have  been  of  an 
official  character,  and  Mr.  Corbett's  pre- 
sence at  it  was  duly  recorded,  as  that  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Charge  d'Affiiires. 
It  was,  in  point  of  fact,  precisely  of  the 
same  cliaracter  as  the  State  Reception  on 
New  Year's  Day  always  was— and  as  he 
himself    had    attended    last  year  at   the 
Palazzo  Pitti.   Upon  seeing  that  announce- 
ment Mr.  Corbett  ought  at  once  to  have 
sent  an  intimation  to  the  official  gazette 
stating  that  ho  had  attended  the  reception 
only  in  his  private  capacity.     He  ought  not 
to  have  the  credit  in  Florence  of  support- 
ing the  revolutionary  Government  officially 
and  give  it  at  home  the  character  of  a 
private   civility.      Letters   were   not   only 
stopped    and    examined    by   the    Tuscan 
Govertmient,    but   suppressed    altogether. 
With  the  exception  of  an  anonymous  letter 
received  that  morning,  it  was  three  months 
since  he  had  received  a  single  letter  by  the 
ordinary  post  from  Tuscany,  although  pre- 
viously he  used  to  receive  frequent  commu- 
nications.    He  had  been  informed  that  im- 
prisonments  and    domiciliary    visits    had 
greatly  increased  since  the  English  propo- 
sitions had  arrived  at  Florence.  No  less  than 
113  persons,  nobles,  prii^sts,  and  others, 
had   been    thrown    into    solitary   confine- 
ment in  Florence  alone  without  any  specific 
charge  having  been  made  against  them. 
An  English  lady,  of  a  family  well  known 
to   their    Lordships,   and   married   to   an 
Italian  gentleman  of  great  respectability, 
had  written  to  him  to  state  that  her  now 
blind  and  infirm   husband  had  been  torn 
from   her    and    imprisoned    without    any 
charge  having  been  preferred  against  him. 
This   lady,  once  Miss  Thornton,  was  the 
daughter  and  sister  of  two  distinguished 
diplomatists,  her   brother  being   now,  he 
believed.  Minister  to  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation.    He  would  do  her  the  justice 
to  allow  her  to  state  her  case  in  her  own 
words  : — 

"  Florence,  Feb.  15, 1860. 
"  I  cannot  refrain  from  writing  a  few  lines  to  tell 
you  that  my  poor  husband  has  hknself  fallen  a  vic- 
tim to  the  spirit  of  persecution  at  present  so  rife  in 
Tuscanv.  He  has  been  in  prison  since  the  6th  ult. 
Almost*  all  the  Guardie  Nobile  had  been  im- 
priioned  before  himself,  and  I  really  believe  that 
it  was  because  he  had  interested  himself  very 
much  (as  it  was  his  duty  to  do)  for  them,  and 
perhaps  expressed  himself  too  freely  on  the  in- 
justice of  their  imprisonment,  and  still  more  for 
their  being  kept  in  prison  without  the  slightest 
appearanoe  of  a  trial,  or  even  being  toW  why  tbsjr 
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mrresied.    I  IwTe  heard  of  no  trial,  in  fact  I 
know  that  no  trial  has  taken  place,  for  now  more 
^lan  fire  weeks  that  some  of  them  havo  been  in 
prieoD.     Tea  may  imagine  that  in  Tassinari's  in- 
tveei  I  bmTS  examined  into  their  case  by  erery 
■eane  in  my  power,  and  I  know  that  the  pnblic 
tribunals  will  ha?e  nothing  to  do  with  them,  there 
being  no  cau^e  to  proceed,  consequently  there  will 
be  a  trial  by  viA  economica,  which  is  just  as  much 
ae  to  aay  that  th^  will  be  condemned  as  others 
iHbva  been  before  them  without  cause.  Tour  Lord* 
flb^  is  well  aware  of  the  state  of  poor  Tassinari's 
sight,  and  consequently  how  infinitely  more  pain- 
flhl,  as  welt  aa  injurious  to  him,  is  solitary  confine- 
ment, where  books  and  writing,  allowed  to  others. 
In  bla  ^sre  ooeless.    Tassinari  does  not  seek  to 
mwM  a  trial  ;  on  the  oontrary,  he  demands  it,  and 
what  he  aakt  it  but  an  act  of  humanity  which  ought 
not  to  be  denied  him.     It  is  a  sad  state  of  things, 
and  I  cannot  bnl  be  surprised  that  in  England 
people  ebould  talk  of  the  possibility  of  anoiher 
■iectien  with  to  many  in  prison,  so  many  exiled, 
and  ao  sianj,  many  more  in  Toluntary  exile !  The 
fallowing  obserration  made  by  an  Ultra  Liberal 
the  day  Taarinari  was  arrested  you  will  allow  to 
be  characteristic.     '  Gould  I  but  know  two  hours 
befere  that  I  was  to  be  arrested  on  an  accusation 
if  stealing  the  Campanile  del  Daomo,  I  would 
leave  the  eoontry  instantly  in  the  present  state  of 
things,'  4c.  M.  A.  Tassixari." 

And  tbit  wmi  the  working  of  tho  model 
QoTemmeni  of  Tascany,  which  had  been 
praised  bj  Lord  John  Russell  as  the  per- 
fection of  moderation   and   wisdom  !     If 
taythtnff  appeared  in  the  English  papers 
^pleasing  to  the  Oovcmment,  its  publica- 
tion was  suppressed.     If  the  doctrine  of 
tbe  rights  of  man  was  to  be  raised  in  Tus- 
cany, ong^t  they  to  proceed  by  making  a 
pririleged  class  ?     How  was  it  possible  in 
nch  a  ease  to  ascertain  what  was  the  real 
^ee  of  the  people  ?     What  the  people  of 
Tuscany  wanted  was,  to  have  a  fair  oppor- 
tvnity  of  expressing  their  real  sentiments; 
and  be  asked  whether  it  was  consistent 
with  the  free  eiercise  of  the  suffrage  that 
the  Tuscan  army  should  not  be  in  their 
own  country  to  Tote  ?  and  that  the  whole 
should  be    conducted   by  employii    who 
had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  one 
of  the  candidates.     He  thought  that  com- 
nistionera  ought  to  be  appointed  by  the 
greit  Powers  to  see  that  the  election  took 
place  in  all  fairness  ;  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  if  the  question  was  fairly  put  before 
the  people  of  Tuscany  their  free  and  un- 
biassed opinion  would  be  against  annexation 
to  Sardinia.    In  conclusion,  the  noble  Mar- 
<^i  haring  stated  that  As  these  new  elec- 
tions had  been  caused  by  the  direct  inter- 
ference of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  ho  concluded  that  he 
ttoit  hoTO  accompanied  his  rcconnnenda- 
^  by  some  instructions  to  the  Chargi 
^"Afawu  a?  to  the  necessity  of  allowing 


perfect  freedom  of  opinion,  as  tho  expo- 
rience  of  last  year  had  sufficiently  shown 
that  unless  enforced  from  without  the  pre- 
sent Tuscan  GoTcmment  had  no  great 
respect  for  the  free  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise.     He  concluded  by  moving — 

*'  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty  for,  Copy  of  any  Instructions  addressed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Her  Majesty's  Ohargt 
d' Affaires,  at  Florence,  dii*coting  him  to  impress 
npon  the  Provisional  Government  the  Duty  of  ab- 
staining from  any  arbitrary  Acts  calculated  to 
destroy  all  Freedom  of  Action  in  connection  with 
those  fresh  Elections  which  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  thought  proper  to  recommend." 

Lord  WODE HOUSE  said,  with  regard 
to  the  papers  moved  fur  by  the  noble  Mor- 
quessi,  the  answer  he  had  to  give  would,  ho 
hoped,  be  satisfactory.     It  was  simply  that 
the  papers  did   not   exist,   and    thereforo 
could  not   be  laid  on   the   table.     Before 
venturing  to  answer  some  of  the  remarks 
made    by  the  noblo  Marquess  the  House 
would,  perhaps,  allow  him  to  say  that  it 
was  rather  Imrd  that  the  Government  should 
be  compelled  to  go  into  minute  details  re« 
garding  the  conduct  of  the  Government  of 
another  country,   with   which  he  was  per- 
fectly ready  to  admit  they  had  considerable 
sympathy,  but  in  the  affairs  of  which   the 
policy  of  non-interference  (which  notwith* 
standing  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
Marquess,   they  had  consistently  pursued) 
did  not  permit  them  in  any  way  to  inter- 
pose.    One  thing  was  remarkable  through- 
out the  speech  of  the  noble  Marquess.    Ha 
uniformly  assumed  that  every  person   un- 
favourablo  to  his  views  was  inaccurate  and 
partial  ;  and  that  every  one  who  agreed  in 
opinion    with  him    was   thoroughly    trust* 
worthy   and   impartial.     Tho  noble   Mar* 
quess  remarked  on  the  absence  of  instruc- 
tions    with   reference    to    the   oppressive 
measures  said  to  have  been  exorcised  by 
tho   Tuscan  Government  before  tho  elec- 
tions, and  charged  Mr.  Corhettwith  having 
acted  with  excessive  partiality.     He  (Lord 
Wodehousc)  thought  that  any  one  who  read 
the    published   correspondence   could   not 
but  bo  of  opinion  that  Mr.   Corbett  had 
shown  great  impartiality,  because  the  de- 
spatches contained  proof  that  ho  had  Ve- 
peatedly  pointed  out  the  errors  into  which 
the  Tuscan  Government  had  fallen.    When 
his  noble  Friend  Lord  John  Russell  wrote 
j  to  Mr.  Corbett   to  say  certain    measures 
were    unjust   and    illiberal,    Mr.   Corbett 
lost    no    tin^e    in  executing  his    instruc- 
tions : — 

•*  On  receipt  of  your  Lordship's  despatch  of  the 
28th  ult."    (Mr.  Corbett  wrote  on  tho  6ih  of 
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tempted  to  fix  on  Her  Majesty*©  €Kit«i«- 
niciit  tlie  responsibility  of  the  fresh  eJee- 
tions  which  were  about  to  take  place.  Bui 
he  thought  the  uoble  Marqueas  had  alia- 
gethcr  misunderstood  the  true  poaittaa 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  aa- 
Bumed  in  this  matter.  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, throughout  tlie  corrdspondeoea 
had  distinctly  laid  down  that  they  weaU 
not  interfere  in  the  internal  coBcems  el 


August  last)  *1  took  an  opportunity  to  express 
privately  to  Marcheso  Ridolfl  your  Lordship's 
opinion,  that  to  repress  a  free  declaration  of 
opinion  as  to  the  future  Government  of  this 
country  was  unjust  and  illiberal.  His  Excellency 
said,  that  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  warn 
cert<ain  persons  that  any  attempt  to  disturb  the 
public  peace  would  be  ptinished  ;  but  that  these 
threats  had  been  made  use  of  not  only  to  persons 
belonging  to  the  Grand  Ducal  Party,  but  also  to 
persons  of  Republican  opinions,  who  had  shown  a 
dispositicn  to  create  disturbance,  and  that  one  of 
the  latter,  named  Sterbini,  had  been  imprisoned. 


Italy,  and   that  they  would  endeavour  to 
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allowmg  the  freeest  expression  of  opinion  com-  i  '"**"^''  •"•  .      ,    ^,    .    ^,  _,  ^ 

patible  with  the  maintenaaca  of  public  order,  if ,  course.  He  niwnUined  tha  those  wlia 
the  Government  desired  to  reader  tbe  opinion  to  had  read  the  Corraapoadeaee  wojM  aoa 
be  expressed  by  the  new  Assembly  respected  that  the  Government  had  coosisCeBCly 
abroad."  j  abstained  from  such  interference.      It  was 

The  noble  Marquess  had  found  great  fault  j  said  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  in 
with  the  Government  for  not  having  ex-   favour  of  the  policy  of  annexatioa.      Why 
pressed  a  more  decided  opinion  ;   but  he  !  were  they  i«  favour  of  it  ?   Simply  heeaaao 
(Lord  Wodehouse)  thought  Mr.  Corbett's  |  annexation  had  been  the  expressed  wish  rf 
expression  of  opinion  decided  and  distinct   the  Italian  people.     His  noble  Friend  Lord 
enough.     The  Tuscan  Asseoibly  was  con-   John  Russell,  m  a  conversation  which  «a« 
voked  ;  and  the  nohle  Marquess  proceeded  ;  recorded  in  the  blue-book,  bad  evea  «b- 
to  say  that  Mr.  Corbett  had  given  a  most  i  pressed  an  opinion  that  it  might  be  desim- 
inaccurate  account  of  the  way   in  which  [  ble  that  the  Grand  Duke  should   be  ra- 
the votes  were  taken,  and  the  numbers  of  called  under  proper  guarantees;  Her  Map 
those  votes.     On  that  part  of  the  case  he  '  jesty's  Government  had  never  desired  to 
(Lord  Wodehouse)  was  unable  to  say  more   see  the  Grand  Ducal  authority  overthrowa, 
than  that  ho  believed  Mr.  Corbett  to  be  an   connected  as  it  was  with  many  historic^ 
accurate  and  trustworthy  person.    He  was  |  associations  ;  but  being  overthrowD,  they 
certain  that  Mr.  Corbett  transmitted  to  the  ;  had  to  consider  how  a  secure  Govemroest 
Government  the  best  information  he  could  !  could  be  established  in  its  place,  and  Her 
procure  ;  it  happened,  besides,  to  coincide  j  Majesty's  Government  were   so  far  fron 
with  nil  tho  rest  of  the  information  that   having    being   unwilling    to    counteaanoe 
had  been  received  from  other  quarters.    Of :  any  policy  but  that  of   annezatiouy  that 
the  constitution  of  the  Tuscan  Assembly,    amongst    other    combinations    his    nobis 
on  which  the  noble  Marquess  had  remarked,  ,  Friend  suggested  that  there  might    be  a 
their  Lordships  could  form  a  judgment  for  :  Kingdom    of   Central  Italy  ;    but  ho  a^ 
themselves.     Their  Lordships  attended  to   ways   laid   down    the   principle    that  the 
the  course  of  public  affairs,  and  they  ni us t  j  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  Italian  people 
have  seen  that  some  of  the  most  distin- ;  should  be  respected  ;  and  as  the  French 
guished  persons — men   who  had  taken  a  j  Government  proclaimed  in  Italy  that  tbef 
prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  Tuscany  i  would  not  interfere  by  force  of  arms  with 
had  been  elected  to  seats  in  the  Assembly,    the    wishes  of  the    ItaUan  people,  those 
Mr.  Corbett  distinctly  stated  that  the  As-   wishes  having  been  clearly  ascertained ;  it 
sembly  was  composed  of  persons  of  rank,  '  was    very    natural    that    Her    Majesty's 
station,    fortune,   and  intelligence  in   tho  !  Government   should   recommend  elections 
country.     Ho  (Lord  Wodehouse)  could  not  |  as  the  best  means  of  ascertaining  what 
help  saying  that  the  noblo  Marquess,  in  '  those    wishes    were.      As    regarded   tba 
speaking  of  Mr.  Corbett  as  he  had  done,  |  new  elections,  the  recommendation  for  a 
had   been   wanting  in   generosity.      The   new  election  arose  out  of  the  general  pro* 
noble  Marquess  knew  Mr.  Corbett,  for  Mr.    posal  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  withs 


Corbett  had  served  under  the  noblo  Mar* 


view  to  the  settlement  of  Italian  affairs. 


quess  for  some  time.  He  (Lord  Wodehouse) '  Adverting  to  the  application  of  the  prin- 
did  not  know  him  at  all  ;  but  he  must  say  ;  ciplc  of  universal  suffrage,  the  noble  Mar- 
that,  as  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  judge  |  quess  said— addressing  himself  to  Memben 
from  what  he  had  heard  of  Mr.  Corbett,  ;  of  Her  Majesty's  Government — where  wsi 
be  thought  he  had,  under  very  difficult  and   their  respect  for  the  rights  of  man  ? 


peculiar  circumstances,  discharged  his  duty 


Th£   Marquess  of  NORMANBY  ex- 


efficicntly.     Tho  noblo  Marquess  had  at-  plained  that  what  he  had  aaid  waa^  that  if 
Lord  Wodehauie 
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Her  lfajefiey*8  Got^mment  recommended 
&ftt  the  destiny  of  Italy  was  to  be  decided 
hj  an  appeal  to  popular  Tote,  then  every 
fersofi  omg^i  to  have  an  eqXial  right  to  de- 
cide llie  question  ;  but  that  there  were  ob- 
▼teoB  objections  to  universal  suffrage,  and 
therefore  he  eouM  not  acquiesce  in  the  fu- 
Ivre  fate  of  a  eonntry  being  decided  by  a 
popelar  TOte  which,  applied  to  such  a  ques* 
lioo.  woqM  evidently  be  most  unjust  if  not 
nniversa). 

Lord  WODBHOUSE  said,  he  did  not 
preeiaelj  see  the  difference  if  there  were 
•hjeetiooa  to  universal  suffrage,  they  cer- 
tahilj  were  not   diminished   by  the  fact 
ibat  the   votes  were  to  be  taken  for  the 
ptirpose  of  determining  the  destinies  of  a 
wh^   people.      But  howevpr  that  might 
be,  it  was  clearly  our  duty  not  to  inter- 
fere.   The  noble  Marquess  itad  alluded  to 
the   iMNi-transraission  of   his  letters  from 
Vloretiee,    and    had    made   a   complaint, 
fomded  on  a  letter  from  Madame  Tassi- 
nari,   which  he  had  read   to  the  House. 
He  did  not  desire  to  regard   too  strictly 
the  letter  of  a  lady  who  necessarily  wrote 
vader  aonie  excitement  caused  by  the  im- 
priaeamcnt  of   her    husband,    and    could 
•careely    be  expected   to  be  accurate  in 
matters   of  political  import ;  but   he  was 
surprised  that  charges  against  the  Govern- 
Mnt  should  be  based  upon  such  a  founda- 
tien.     But  before  entering  upon  the  matter 
of  that  complaint  he  would  advert  to  the 
request  of  the  noble   Marquess    that  Mr. 
Cerbett  should  be  instructed  by  telegraph 
t»  take  eharge  of  a  letter  from  Monsieur 
TMsinari  to  the  noble  Marquess.  His  noble 
Friend  (Lord  John   Russell  directed  him 
(Wd  Wodehouse)  to  inform  the  noble  Mar- 
qasss  that  he  eeuld  not  undertake  to  desire 
Mr.Corbett  to  take  charge  of  his  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Normanby 's)  correspondence,  but  a 
telegram  was  sent  requesting  the  Tuscan 
Gofemment  to  forward  all  letters  addressed 
to  the  Doble  Marquess  unopened.     That 
VM  dene,  and  the  noble  Marquess,  it  ap- 
peared, had  received  the  anonymous  letter 
vbicU  be  had  referred  to.     The  grounds 
■|Mii  which  the  Secretary  of  State  declined 
to  aceede  to  the  noble  Marquesses  request 
^we  obvious.     The  pririlege  of  rendering 
nriobte  official  correspondence  for  foreign 
Maotries  depended    upon    that  privilege 
Mver  being  abused.     He  did  not  wish  to 
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toj  s&ythieg  harsh  of  the  lady  in  question  ; 
mt  it  most  be  borne  in  mind  that  she  was 
Mnoeoted  with  the  party  opposed  to,  and 
tototed  of  plotting  against,  the  existing 
fcwmnieDt  of  Tuscany.    A  parallel  case 


to  the  application  of  the  noble  Marquess 
would  have  been,  if  the  late  Lord  Dudley 
Stuart  had  applied  that  our  Minister  at 
St.  Petersburg  might  be  allowed  to  trans- 
mit to  him  letters  from  disaffected  Poles, 
or  frota  English  ladies  who  were  married 
to  disaffected  Poles,  in  order  that  he  might 
make  statements  affecting  the  Russian  Go* 
vernment.     He  was  only  surprised  that  the 
noble  Marquess,  with  his  experience,  should 
have  made  such  a  request.     The  Govern- 
ment thought  it  was  not  incumbent  on  them 
to  institute  an  .  inquiry  into  the  complaints 
of  a  subject  of  Tuscany,  but  he  had  made 
some    inquiries    concerning   this    matter, 
and  he  would  now  state  the  result  to  the 
House.     In  the  first  place  it  was  singular 
that,  on  the  evening  of  the  very  day  ^e 
lady  wrote  to  the  noble  Marquess  com- 
plaining that  Mr.  Corbett  had  paid  no  at- 
tention to  her  appeal,  on  the  evening  of 
that  very  day  her  husband  was  removed 
from  prison,  and  placed  in  confinement  in 
his  own  house,  being  ill  and  affiicted  with 
blindness,  at  Mr.  Corbett's  request ;  and 
Mr.  Corbett  said  the  lady  had  never  had 
the  grace  to  thank  him  for  his  interfe- 
rence.     That  showed  the    animus  which 
dictated  these  complaints.    The  gentleman 
in  question  was  arrested  on   the   6th   of 
February  upon  a  charge  of  being  concerned 
in  a  plot  which  the  Tuscan  authorities  sop- 
posed  to  have  some  connection  with  the 
recent  affair  of  the  shells  which  had  been 
thrown  into  the  house  of  one  of  the  Minis- 
ters.    He  was  arrested  in  company  with 
eleven   other  persons ;   and,  so   far  from 
not  being  made  acquainted  with  the  charge 
against  him,  he  was  examined  the  next 
day,  and  was  afterwards  tried  under  a  law 
established  in  the  reign  of  the  late  Grand 
Duke.     He  would  like  to  ask  whether  the 
noble  Marqness  during  his  stay  in  Florence 
had  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  any  remon- 
stra^ice  to  the  Grand  Duke  upon  the  cruelty 
of  that  law.    The  gentleman  himself,  how- 
ever, did  not  seem  to  be  discontented  with 
his  treatment ;  for  after  his  removal  to  his 
own  house,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  chief 
of  the  police,  thanking  the  government  for 
the  attention  that  had  been  shown  to  him» 
and  the  humane  way  in  which  he  had  been 
treated.     The  noble  Marquess  indulged  in 
a  spirit  of  exaggeration,  and  had  spoken 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  being 
thrown  into  prison  by  the  present  govern- 
ment of  Tuscany.   Mr.  Corbett  had  furnish- 
ed an  account  of  the  number  of  persons  who 
had  been  arrested  ;  and  it  appeared  that  in 
Oeteber  last  there  was  a  reactionary  plot. 
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on  account  of  which  Signor  Andreozii,  niid 
three  or  four  others,  were  tried  and  sen- 
tenced to  six  months*  imprisonment,  with 
the  option  of  commuting  that  penalty  by 
an  exile  for  tirelve  months.  The  next 
plot  was  one  of  the  Mazziiii  faction  ;  for  it 
was  the  fate  of  the  Tuscan  government  to 
have  to  deal  with  two  extreme  and  opposite 
parties.  Upon  that  occasion  fourteen  per- 
sons were  arrested  at  Leghorn,  and  after 
trial  were  condemned  to  six  months*  im- 
prisonment, while  serenteen  others  were 
piroed  in  suryeillance.  In  February,  tweWo 
t f  tiic  reactionary  party,  of  whom  Tas- 
siimri  was  one,  were  arrested.  Considering 
the  difficult  position  of  the  Tuscan  Govern- 
ment struggling  for  existence  nlmost  in  a 
time  of  rcTolutioo,  he  thought  there  was 
no  example  in  history  where  a  government 
placed  in  such  difficulties,  with  the  mon- 
archical party  on  one  side,  and  the  ex- 
treme republican  or  anarchical  party  on  the 
other,  had  shown  greater  firmness,  modera- 
tion, and  desire  to  avoid  cruelty.  So  far 
from  oppression,  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, so  far  from  meriting  these  continued 
harassing  attacks,  deserved  general  sym- 
pathy for  its  mild  and  impartial  treatment 
of  its  opponents.  The  noble  Marquess 
had  referred  to  the  supposed  absence  of 
Tuscan  troops  from  that  country ;  but  the 
fact  was  that  out  of  21,000  men  under 
arms,  10,000  were  at  present  in  Tuscany, 
and  the  remainder  were  placed  in  positions 
where  their  services  were  most  required. 
This  did  not  show  that  the  Tuscan  Govern- 
ment did  not  place  confidence  in  the  fidelity 
of  the  troops.  The  Tuscan  Government 
had  recently  determined  to  rai^e  6,000 
more  men,  and  to  mobilixe  6,000  National 
Guards.  So  far  from  there  being  numerous 
bodies  of  foreign  troops  in  Tuscany,  Mr.Cor- 
bett  very  recently  reported  that  the  first  bat- 
talion of  the  troops  of  the  League  had  ar- 
rived in  Florence,  where  it  had  been  receiv- 
ed with  universal  sympathy.  Then  as  to  the 
press  regulations,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  Provisional  Government  deserved  crctlit 
for  having  removed  all  the  restrictions  that 
formerly  existed.  That,  at  the  moment  the 
elections  were  about  to  take  place,  showed  a 
right*  minded  respect  for  public  opinion.  The  | 
noble  Marquess  spoke  of  tho  influence  ex* 
ercised  by  Sardinia  in  Tuscany ;  but  the 
recall  of  Signor  Boneorapagni  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  elections  were  about  to  be 
held,  showed  a  proper  desire  to  avoid  im- 
proper influence.  The  noble  Marquess  bad 
upon  a  former  occasion  referred  to  Milan, 
and  he  (Lord  Wodehouie)  had  received  m 
Lord  Wodehaum 


leilcr  from  tho  muntofpality  of  liibuit  de»-l 
daring  that  some  statements  which  he  had' 
made  had  caused  great  indignation  ;  «nd  it. 
was  remarkable  that  the  statemeals  of  the 
noble  Marquess  always  did  excite  the  m- 
dig  nation  of  some  one  ;  so  that  it  was  aa* 
tural  to  infer  that  they  were  not  qotte  •• 
accurate  as  he  imagined  them  to  be.  Tiua 
document  was  addressed  to  Sir  James  Hud- 
son, and  was  to  the  following  effect  : — 

"  The  munioipal  anthoritict  (gimUa  wtttnieipaU) 
of  the  citj  of  Milan,  recently  empowered  bj  iht 
fi-ee  vote  of  tbeir  fellow  citizens,  beg  to  present, 
through  the  kind  mediam  of  joar  Ezo^lency,  m 
rcetification  of  the  strange  and  quite  unfoamiei 
assertions  respecUng  this  city  which  an  hoo.  Mem- 
ber of  the  British  Parliament,  undoubtedly  misled 
by  false  information,  happened  to  allege  at  tbe 
sitting  of  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  7th  instaiii.*' 

The  writers  then  quoted  from  the  PaiHa^ 
mentary  report  of  The  Times  of  Febmmry 
8th  the  remarks  of  the  noble  Marqneaf 
relatiye  to  the  **  alarming  state"  of  Mihoit 
and  proceeded: — 

"Such  an  unqualifiable    misrepresentation  of 
£icts  cannot  be  answered  but  by  the  most  complets 
and  the  most  formal  denial.  Far  from  beings  in  tim 
least  alarming,  as  the  noble  Lord  is  ptoaasd  to 
repreeent  it,  nerer  was  the  state  of  this  city  a 
more  calm,  thrinng,  and  cheerful  one  than  Mt 
present.   Nay,  the  present  state  of  this  city  forms, 
in  the  eyes  of  any  impartial  ohserrer,  the  most 
striking  contrast  to  the  gloomy,  distressed,  and 
deeply  agitated   appearance  it  bore  under  the 
Austrian  rule.  Since  this  city  was  happily  reliered 
from  that  detested  domination  in  so  difficult  a 
period  as  must  necessarily  arise  from  a  great 
political  crisis,  no  increase  at  all  has  to  be  stated 
in  the  aTerage  number  of  crimes  and  eenrnMi 
oflbnoes,  the  good  spirit  aod  Tigilance  of  tbepeopis 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  moral  strength  of  s 
national  GoTcmment,  working  as  a  substitute  for 
the  arbitrary  measures  in  which  the   Austrisa 
Goremment  so  profosely  indulged,  and  from  wfaiok 
a  oonstitatiooal  one  makes  it  a  duty  to  abeUia; 
BO  that  also  as  regards  personal  security  the  ststs 
of  this  country  and  city  has  nothing  to  enry  in 
that  of  any  civilized  people  in  Europe.    Let  it  be 
enough  to  state  tbat  during  the  last  solemn  entry 
of  His  Majesty  the  King  on  the   16th  instant, 
while  all  the  streets  and  public  places  swarmed 
with  a  joyful  and  bustling  crowd,  only  a  single 
complaint  was  brought  into  the  police-offices  in  the 
whole  of  the  day,  and  that,  too,  for  nn  almost  in* 
significant  offntce — a  foot  which  no  overflowiag 
metropolis  in  Europe  is  perhaps  in  ease  to  bosit 
of  for  many  years.  As  for  the  interooarse  betwstn 
civil  inhabitants  and  military,  not  only  is  thif  s 
cordial  and  friendly  one,  but  any  testimony  of  the 
deepest  and  warmest  sympathies  that  can  be  ftlt 
by  an  impressible  people  is  bestowed  upon  soMieii 
and  olBoers,  whether  Lombard  or  PiedmontMe,  er 
belonging  to  any  other  Italian  provioces,  as  on  the 
living  symbol  and  palladium  of  the  so  long  sought- 
after  national  independence.    Never  can  the  com* 
parison  between  the  treatment  of  a  national  sod 
that  of  aa  Anstriaa  ottoor  ia  Miiaa  ptMsatiftidf 
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to  a  baalUij  mind  boi  m  that  between  friend  and 
foe." 

Tlioy  then  concluded  bj  dci'laring  that 
thej  attached  too  higli  a  prico  to  tho  osteein 
And  friendship  of  the  English  nation  not 
to  take  any  atep  in  tlieir  power  in  order  to 
eontradiot  false  statements,  which  might 
efentuallj  mislead  public  opinion  in  Eng- 
land respecting  the  real  position  of  things 
in  Lombardy.  This  was  one  specimen  of 
the  contrndictions  given  to  the  statements 
of  the  noble  Marquess.  Another  was 
supplied  from  Leghorn,  and  wan  contained 
ill  a  letter  addressed  by  tho  English  mcr- 
diants  of  that  city  to  a  well-kiiown  banker 
there.  These  gentlemen,  referring  to  a 
letter  read  by  tho  noble  Marquess  in  this 
House  on  the  14ih  of  February,  and  said 
to  have  been  written  by  n  Leghorn  mer- 
chant **  of  the  first  consideration/*  declared 
their  firm  conviction  that  that  letter  was 
written  neither  by  an  English  merchant  of 
the  first  nor  of  any  other  consideration 
whatever,  and  they  totally  denied  the  alle- 
gations which  it  contained  respecting  the 
state  of  the  country.  Such  were  a  few  of 
the  contradictions  which  poured  in  on  every 
aide  to  the  statements  of  the  noble  Mar- 
quess ;  and  roost  of  tlieir  Lordships  would 
have  seen  a  certain  correspondence  between 
Dolfi,  the  baker  of  Florence,  and  the  noble 
Lord*  in  \vhich  the  tatter,  to  use  a  familiar 
phrase,  got  as  good  as  he  gave.  No  such 
Correspondence  existed  as  the  noble  Mar- 
quess had  moved  for,- and  the  reason  why 
no  such  advice  had  been  given  to  the 
Tuscan  Government  was  that  thei  ap- 
peared to  be  no  ground  whatever  for  volun- 
teering it.  There  was  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Tuscan  Government  had  adopted 
measures  calculated  to  prevent  a  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion  in  that  country.  He 
thought  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
were  justified  in  expressing  their  opinion 
thai  m  sufficient  answer  had  been  given  to 
the  statements  of  the  noble  Mui4uess. 
The  statements  to  which  the  Houso  had 
listened  emanated  from  persons  who  took 
no  broad  riews  of  the  politics  of  Europe, 
who  drew  general  conclusions  from  small 
and  insufficient  premisses,  auu  who  failed 
to  see  that  the  policy  recemmeuded  by  Uer 
Majesty's  Government  sprung  from  the 
belief  that  you  could  only  insure  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  Italy  by  conferring  on 
her  a  Government  based  upon  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  and  consolidated  by  tho  free 
expression  of  public  opinion. 

Thb  MABQimas  or  NORMANBY,  in  ex- 
plaiMitaDy  said  he  had  ncrer  desired  that 


the  Government  should  give  him  the  right 
to  send  his  letters  through  Mr.  Corbctt. 
He  had  refrained  for  some  time  from  bring- 
ing under  their  Lordships*  notice  tho  cruel 
case  which  had  been  submitted  to  him,  and 
all  ho  had  done  was  to  request  the  noble 
Lord  to  allow  tho  one  letter  which  he 
expected,  and  which  would  have  enabled 
him  to  lay' the  whole  case  fully  before  the 
House,  to  be  transmitted  through  Mr.  Cor- 
bet t.  He  still  thought  it  was  neither  cour- 
teous nor  calculated  to  insure  a  fair  and 
full  consideration  of  the  subject  that  that 
request  should  be  refused.  With  respect 
to  Milan,  he  would  only  say  that  the  answer 
of  the  municipality,  which  had  been  read 
by  tho  noble  Lord,  referred  to  the  existing 
position  of  things  in  that  city,  whereas  his 
statement  referred  to  the  state  of  Milan  in 
tho  early  part  of  January.  Every  word  of 
that  information  was  derived  frum  The 
Times  of  January  7«  in  a  letter  written  by 
tho  very  same  correspondent  who  after- 
wards cited  tho  strange  remonstrance  sent 
to  Sir  James  Hudson.  With  respect  to 
the  letter  from  five  or  six  persons  calling 
tliemselves  Logliorn  merchants,  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  thouglit  it  his  duty  to 
communicate  to  the  House,  and  giving 
their  opinion  as  to  his  correspondent,  of 
whose  identity  they  could  know  nothing, 
he  \vould  be  satisfied  to  leave  the  matter 
to  be  judged  by  any  one  more  accurately 
acquainted  with  the  Mercantile  Society 
of  Leghorn  than  the  noble  Lord  the  Under 
decretory  of  State,  and  ho  could  give 
confidentially  to  that  noble  Lord  the  name 
of  his  correspondent,  which  would  at  once 
show  him  ic  be  a  person  of  undoubted 
respectability. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
thought  that  the  statements  of  the  noble 
Marquess  had  received  a  complete  refuta- 
tion. As  the  iiuble  Marquess  had  not  had 
letters  :rom  Italy  cr  some  time,  he  had 
perhaps  not  receive  one  that  an  officer  of 
nigh  standing  had  written  to  him,  strongly 
contradicting  the  serious  attack  which  the 
noble  Marqr;€S3  had  made  upon  him  in  bis 
pamphlet.  ^  submitted  that  if  the  noble 
MarquebS  haa  received  that  letter  he  was 
bound  to  give  it  the  same  publicity  as  he  bad 
given  to  the  charge.  He  thought  that  the 
noble  Marc  jess,  as  a  friend  of  the  re-action- 
ary  party,  vus  excessively  ungrateful  to  the 
Governmeu  >  of  Florence  ;  because  if  they 
had  not  takou  tho  vigorous  steps  to  maintain 
order  whicu  i.e  now  complained  of,  those 
persons  fci  ^hose  safety  he  was  so  anxious 
would  be  p.'.c6l  i'wi  r^ry  insecure  position. 
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The  noble  Marquess  must  know  that  there  \  was  much  precipitation  in  the  condoct  of 
were  many  desperate  republican  agents  in  |  the  belligerent  Powers,  and  that  Sardinia 


the  country,  and  tliat  it  required  the  ut- 
most efforts  of  the  respective  Governments 
to  secure  practical  liberty  to  tlie  people  by 
preserving  tranquillity  and  good  order.  The 
noble  Marquess  bad  next  complained  of  the 
murder  of  Count  Anviti;  but  he  did  not  see 
that  the  murder  of  Count  Anviti  had  showed 
the  Government  of  Parma  the  necessity  of 


herself  wos  not  altogether  free  from  blame, 
lie  trusted  that  no  effort  would  be  spared 
to  con6rm  and  secure  the  peace  which  had 
been  signed  at  Yillafranea. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURT  :  I  am 
not  surprised,  knowing  the  strong  iDteresC 
felt  by  the  noble  Marquess  in  this  Bubject, 
that  he  should  have  again  brought  it  before 


taking  the  stronger  measures  that  he  now  \  your  Lordships.  I  am  the  less  surprized 
criticised  in  order  to  prevent  the  repetition  |  at  this  circumstance,  because  it  is  evident 
of  such  outrages  ?  He  thought  that  man-  that  the  topic  which  formed  the  main  ob> 
kind  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  men  |  ject  of  my  noble  Friend's  speech  was  the 
who'had  come  forward  in  Italy  in  support  of  i  imprisonment  of  certain  persons  by  the 
the  liherties  of  their  country.  Their  names  .  Tuscan  authorities.  The  noble  Marquess 
would  be  immortalized  iu  their  own  conn-  was  somewhat  moved  by  the  fact  of  an 
try,  and  they  would  be  recorded  in  the  his-  English  lady  of  good  family,  akin  to  per- 
tory  of  Europe.  He  did  not  know  what  the  sons  much  respected  in  this  country,  being 
noble  Marquess  wanted  the  House  to  do  in  to  a  certain  extent  a  victim  of  the  acts  of 
reference  to  the  vote  which  was  to  be  taken  the  revolutionary  party.  I  rise,  however, 
in  Tuscany  next  Sunday.  His  belief  was  ,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  strong 
that  that  election  would  be  conducted  with  |  ohjection  which  1  hold  to  any  acts  of  inter- 
great  order,  aud  thaft  it  would  truly  indi-  ference  upon  our  part  with  the  prooaedingB 
cato  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  people,  that  are  now  going  on  in  Italy.  My  Lordt» 
It  was  wonderful  how  few  persons  of  any  ,  every  day  that  passes,  and  every  account  we 
ability  there  were  who  belonged  to  the  reao-  ,  receive,  confirm  me  in  the  conviction  th«l 
tionary  party.  There  was  not  among  them  our  own  safety  hereafter  and  the  inleresta 
a  single  doctor,  not  a  single  man  of  science,  of  the  Italian  people  themsefvee  eonsist  in 
not  a  lawyer,  not  a  soldier  of  eminence,  '.  our  complete  abnegation  of  interference, 
except  one.  Every  one  whose  name  was  either  in  the  political  discussions  of  the 
known  out  of  the  country  was  on  the  side  Italians,  or  the  internal  administration  of 
of  liberty  and  progress.  Since  the  noble  their  aflPairs.  I  think  any  interference 
Marquess  gave  notice  of  this  Motion  he  ,  which  the  Government  may  be  tempted  to 
had  the  opportunity  of  conversing  with  a  exercise  is  most  to  be  deprecated  at  a  time 
gentleman  who  had  recently  returned  ,  when  Tuscany  is  about  to  give  a  positive 
from  Florence,  and  he  assured  him  that  and  decided  opinion  upon  the  form  of  Go- 
the  existing  Government  of  the  country  vemment  which  they  deem  best  for  theoi* 
was  the  incarnation  of  the  popular  will ;  selves.  I  understand  that  in  about  three 
that  exceptions  thero  were,  and  would  days  hence  Tuscany  will  declare,  by  ani« 
be  in  all  countries,  but  that  the  Govern- !  versal  suffrage,  whether  she  will  annex  her* 
ment  rested  upon  the  affections  of  the  self  to  Sardinia  or  not.  It  is,  therefore,  I 
people.  The  present  Government  had  no  think,  a  mere  loss  of  time  to  discuss  thta 
foreign  soldiers  to  enforce  its  will,  and  lie  question  in  this  or  the  other  House  of  Par- 
had  no  doubt  that  the  result  of  tho  elec-  ,  liament,  when  the  will  of  the  Tuscan  people 
tions  would  be  to  show  that  the  people  not '  will  be  declared  immediately  in  the  face  of 
only  placed  confidence  in  the  Government,  Europe.  Bat  I  entreat  Her  Majesty's 
but  that  it  entirely  adopted  its  policy.  i  Government  to  look  a  little  before  them. 

Lord  DEN  MAN  expressed  a  hope  that '  and  to  reflect  npon  the  danger  they  may 
the  election  would  be  allowed  to  proceed  '  draw  upon  themselves  and  this  country  by 
as  freely  as  possihle,  and  that  the  people  an  interference  in  any  shape  with  the 
would  not  be  interfered  with,  one  way  or  '  movements  of  the  Italian  people.  It  is 
the  other.  Unless  every  part  were  freely  impossible  for  me — indeed,  I  feel  it  wenld 
represented  the  vote  that  might  be  arrived  be  most  difficult  for  me  even  if  I  were  in 
at  would  not  command  respect.  The  great  I  office — to  fathom  the  real  intentions  of  the 
object  to  be  attained  was  the  restoration  of ,  French  Government  in  regard  to  the  Italian 
peace  ;  ond  unless  we  showed  perfect  im-  ^  States.     But  there  is  certainly  this  accuse- 

gattiality,  our  ramonstrances  would  not  be  '  tion  constantly  made  against  her  Majesty's 
alf  so  powerful.     Wo  did  not  take  part  in   Government,  both  in  &e  pabUe  prints  and 
the  war  in  Italy  because  we  thought  there  elsewhere,  thai  tbej  are  responsible  hj 
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liMV  aets  of  interferenee  in  the  affairs  of 
Italy  for   the  diflioulties  we  have  now  to 
vMoanier  in  reapcct  to  the  annexation  of 
Saroj.     I  give  no  opinion  whether  the  ac- 
cnalkm  be  true  or  not;  bnt  it  is  said  by 
Fmehmen  in  high  positions  that  our  Govern- 
BMBi  have  given  a  pretext  and  a  justifica- 
ties  to  the  French  Emperor  for  his  act  of 
aaaexation,  hnaamuch  as  they  have  resisted 
thoae  principlea  of  peaee  which  he  had  laid 
down   iu   the   Treaty  of  Yillafranca,   and 
thwarted  his  viewa  which  were  founded  upon 
that  convention.     If  that  is  the  case,  it  will 
not  be  the  only  difficulty  we  shall  have  to 
eneottBter,  because  it  would  naturally  tempt 
a  contittnanoe  of  your  interferenco  with  the 
afiurs  of  Italj,  and  yon  will  be  bound  in 
benoor  hereafter  to  support  the  Italians  in 
their  onward  movement;  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  into  what  difficulties  we  may  be 
dragged  to  redeem  the  honour  and  credit 
sf  EagUad.    I  only  wished  to  give  expres- 
sioa  to  those  few  observations,  deprecating, 
sa  I  do — aad  I  cannot  express  my  objec- 
tiona  too  often — any  interference  on  our 
psrt  in  the  a&irs  of  Italy.     I  think  it  is 
MnraUe  to  cease  any  fortlier  discussion  on 
the  HMtter  in  this  House  until  the  Italians 
in  Tuscany  and  Romagna  have  publicly 
•ad  indiapatably  declared  their  own  wishes 
ss  to  their  future  government.     Whatever 
tbssd  wishea  may  be,  it  is  for  us  to  respect 
tbem;  and  I  think  any  officious  interference 
OB  cor  part  would  only  bring  upon  us  future 
Acuities,  without  benefiting  in  any  way 
tbs  interests  of  the  Italian  peoples. 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL  concurred  with 
the  noble  Earl  as  to  the  inexpediency  of 
saj  farther  discussion  of  this  question  until 
tbe decision  of  the  Tuscans  and  Romagnese 
ihoald  have  been  pronounced  ;  but  he  ro- 
greited  that  the  noble  Earl,  in  recommend- 
(■g  theeessation  of  diseussi<m,  should  have 
^^(tMight  an  unjust  accusation  against  Her 
Mtjesty's  Government  when  he  snid  thnt 
^y  were  responsible  by  their  interference 
fw  tbe  present  position  of  affairs  in  Italy. 
Mtker  in  regard  to  Tuscany  nor  any 
oAer  part  of  Italy  had  the  Government 
Ukea  any  eourse  bat  that  of  support- 
>>|  the  Italian  people  in  the  right  of  ex- 
pmtiog  their  opinion  upon  their  own  form 
of  government.  If  the  Italian  people  had 
km  wilHng  to  accept  the  settlement 
tltetched  out  at  Yillafranca,  Her  Majesty's 
Goremment  would  have  made  no  opposi- 
^ ;  and  ^e  utmost  they  had  done  was 
U  sadeavour  to  have  the  basis  of  the 
Treaty  of  Villafraaca  OAade  the  subject  of 
(MMkatioB  iritb  the  Italian  people,  who 


were  more  interested  in  it.  In  no  other 
sense  could  the  Government  be  said  to 
have  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Italy. 
While  agreeing  with  the  noble  Earl  that 
we  were  rightly  neutml  in  the  war,  he 
could  not  agree  with  him  that,  because  we 
were  neutral  in  the  war,  we  should  there- 
fore be  indiflPercnt  in  the  settlement  of 
Italy.  He  thought  the  noble  Earl,  when 
in  office  did  perfectly  right  in  endeavour** 
ing  to  keep  this  country  free  from  the 
responsibility  of  the  Italian  war,  because 
it  was  undertaken  nnder  circumstances 
which  made  it  extremely  doubtful  how  far 
the  war  would  result  in  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  Italy;  but  that  noble  Earl,  to  do 
him  justice,  did  not  act  upon  a  principle  of 
perfect  indifference  with  regard  to  Italian 
affairs,  because  he  was  perpetually  interfer- 
ing to  prevent  the  war  or  to  localize  the  war, 
and  was  sending  telegrams  almost  every 
day  to  one  Court  or  another  in  reference 
to  the  affairs  of  Italy.  He  did  not  complain 
of  the  noble  Earl  for  taking  that  course  ; 
but  it  was  in  every  sense  an  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  expressing  the 
opinions  of  the  English  Government  there- 
upon. New,  what  he  said  was  that  Her 
Majesty's  present  Government — no  doubt 
to  a  certain  extent,  with  different  views, 
and  with  different  sympathies,  had  taken 
precisely  the  same  course.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were,  simply  anxious  to  see 
that  settlement  which  would  most  conduce 
to  ^e  interests  of  the  Italian  people,  and 
best  secure  the  peace  of  Europe.  They 
were  perfectly  satisfied  that  there  could  be . 
no  secure  settlement  unless  it  rested  en 
the  wishes  of  the  Italian  people,  and  in 
that  opinion  he  had  no  doubt  the  noble 
Earl  would  agree.  But  if  the  noble  Earl 
was  disposed  to  raise  a  discussion  upon  the 
course  which  had  been  taken,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's  Government  would  be  quite  pre^ 
pared  to  meet  him.  Before  sitting  down 
he  would  say  he  thought  the  noble  Mar- 
quess had  made  a  strange  omission.  He 
would  ask  the  noble  Marquess  whether  he 
had  read  the  context  of  the  despatch  of 
July  19  ?  The  despatch  of  the  19th  July 
was  an  answer  to  a  despatch  from  Mr. 
Corbett,  of  the  12th  July,  in  which  that 
gentleman  reported  that  attempts  were 
being  made  to  gather  the  opinions  of  the 
people  through  the  municipal  bodies,  and 
there  was  considerable  danger  of  intimida- 
tion being  used  on  those  occasions.  The 
answer  of  Lord  John  Russell  was  simply 
to  suggest  that  the  opinion  of  the  people 
should  be  freely  taken  in  a  national  ao* 
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■embly.  Tha  dospkteh,  therefore,  taken 
with  its  context  did  not  uupport  tlie  Rceu- 
eatiun  of  the  noble  Morqucts. 

The  Maruqess  of  NOItMANBY  ex- 
pUinod,  that  whnt  he  hnd  aaid  was  that 
nhereaa  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
of  VilUfrnnca  vas  tliat  the  Grand  Duke 
Bhould  be  restored,  Lord  Jolin  Russell,  in 
bis  despatch  of  tho  19th  of  Sa\j,  had 
oilTiBcd  that  nhich  was  in  exnct  opposition 
to  the  treaty  of  ViUnfranca.  All  he  said 
was  that  Lord  Jnbn  Russell  by  thnt  act 
was  answerable  for  having  jiroduced  a 
fresh  demand  for  the  anneinlioii  of  Sxto;. 
He  did  not  i-equire  tho  Knglish  Government 
to  interfere  in  favour  of  the  Grand  Dukes, 
but  conimen  respect  for  the  treaty  should 
bavc  induced  Lord  John  Russell  to  abstain 
/rom  urging  an  election  under  Signer  Bon- 
conipagni,  the  norainee  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia.  He  did  not  think  thnt  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  bad  answered 
any  one  of  tlio  imputations  which  be  bad 
brought  against  tbe  conduct  of  the  Tuscan 
Oovornnieut  with  respect  to  tho  arbitrary 
nature  of  their  proceedings. 

Thg  EiRL  OF  MALUBSBURT:  I  am 
-sorry  to  trouble  your  Lordships  again.  Tbe 
noble  Duke,  however,  obliges  me  to  do 
)n  consequence  ofhis  observalions  that  th< 
.was  a  similar  policy  pursued  by  the  late  s 
the  present  Qovernment  in  regard  to  the 
affaire  of  Itily.    Nothing  oonld  be  more  dif- 
ferent than  the  oi re um stances  under  wbicli 
the  late  and  the  present  Qorernnient  oetcd, 
and  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  their  eours< 
of  action  could  be  the  same.   While  in  oEBoc 
my  efforts  for  five  or  six  months  were  di- 
rected in  a  way  not  to  interfere  personally  ii 
the  affairs  of  Italy,  but  if  possible  to  pre- 
vent tbe  sanguinary  war  which  was  then 
threatened  in  Italy.     I  never  gave  any  nd* 
vioe  upon  the  affaire  of  Italy,  except  that 
in  favour,  of  a  Congress  of  the  Buropeao 
Powers,  in  whiob  every  one  of  the  Italian 
Stttes  should  be  fairly  and  personally  re- 
presented, which  I  boiieved  to  be  the  best 
mode  of  settling  the  diffioulties  that  then 
tiUt«d.     I  felt  a  siuoere  interest  in  the 
ly  and  their  sufferings,  but  1 
red  in  the  nay  the  present 
have  done.     Unfortunately  1 
I  prevtnt  the  trar.     That  war 
by  a  sudden  peace— -a  peaee 
e  for  mankind  geaerally,  bat 
that  turned  out  leas  fortonate 
arliea  in  Italy  than  they  eZ' 
the  moniont  of  such  a  pe«ee 
dished  it  was  not,  in  my  opin- 
for  a  gnat  OoTwiunMit  tike 


ours  to  intrude  tlieir  opinions,  and   to  nm 

risk,  by  thwarting  that  settlement,  of 

reviving  all  the  dangers  that  existed  b«fot« 

'  \  war  took  place.    That  ia  the  differasoa 

the  situation  of  the  two  GoTemmeBU. 
I  again  repeat  that  i  never  interferetl  in  tlie 
affairs  of  Italy,  except  so  far  as  to  expKH 
my  earnest  wish  in  favour  of  a  Europeu 
Congress  of  tlie  great  Powers  to  arrai^ 
satisfactorily  the  complicated  difficHltiee 
which  had  arisen;  and  to  draw  a  eonapa> 
I,  such  as  has  been  made,  is  no4  a 
fair  way  of  putting  the  case. 

The  Dukb  of  ARGYLL  explained  that 
all  bo  meant  to  say  was,  that  the  noble  Eari 
when  in  ofBce  did  not  hold,  and  certkiwly 
did  not  act,  upon  the  doctrine  that  En|^a«d 
was  absolutely  isolated  from  Continental 
politics,  and  ought  to  allow  affairs  le  be 
settled  by  tho  other  nations,  without  o&TSBg 
any  suggestions  whatever;  hot,  that  on  tha 

itrary,  the  noble  Earl  offered  many  siif- 
goations,  in  some  of  which  he  tbooght  be 
was  right,  and  In  some  mistaken.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  pursued  (be 
same  course,  holding  that  Bngland  had  a 
right,  not  perhaps  to  interfere,  but  to  make 
known  lier  opinions  aa  to  what  was  (he  brtt 
mode  of  settling  the  e^irs  of  Italy. 

Motion,  by  leave  of  the  Uonae,  losli- 
drmon. 

Bonse  sdjoomed  at  HalfiiMt  S^ta 

o'olook,  to  MoiuUj  BSiti 

Elatea  o'elo^ 
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DOVER  ELECTION. 

House  informed,  that  the  Committee  hid 
determined, — 

■•  That  Admiral  Sir  Hear;  John  Leaks  ud 
William  Nieol,  esqnire,  are  dnlj  elected  Bmiii 
(owrreia  this  present  Parliament  for  the  T«*i 
aad  Poitof  Dovor. 

"  And  tbe  said  DstermiaaliDn  wu  oHoW  tt 
ba  entered  in  tbe  Joonial)  of  this  House." 

SINGAPORE.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  QREGSON  said,  h«  would  beg  to 

ask  tbs  SoereUry  of  State  for  India,  if 

Her  Hajwtj'a  Qovernmeat  have  arrangsJ 
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wWi  ^e  Viceroy  of  India  to  transfer  the 
•ootrol  of  the  Government  of  Singapore 
and  tho  Straits  from  Bengal  to  the  Colo- 
■mI  Office ;  ami,  if  so,  when  it  is  proposed 
to  complete  the  transfer  ? 

Sia  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  in  answer 
lo  the  question  of  his  hon.  Friend,  he  had 
te  atate  that  he  himself  had  always  hecn  of 
opmiea  that  tt  would  be  desirable  to  trans- 
fer the  GoTemment  oi  Singapore  and  the 
Straits  to  the  Colonial  Office.     The  noble 
Lord  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  office 
wrote  a  despatch  to  the  Gorernor  General 
el  Iadia«  asking  for  his  views  on  the  ques- 
tioo.  and  whether  he  saw  anj  objection  to 
aaeh  a  course.     In  December  last,  he  (Sir 
G.  Wood)  had  receit ed  an  answer  to  that 
despatch,  in  which  the  Gorernor  GcnernI 
sipressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  de- 
tmhle  to  make  the  transfer.      On  that  he 
coasaianicated  with  the  noble  Duke  at  (he 
head  of  the  Colonial  Office,  proposing  to 
trsBsfer  the  colonj  ;  but  no  answer  had  as 
yei  heen  reeeired  from  the  Colonial  Office. 
It  was,  therefore,  impossible  to  saj  when 
the  transfer  would  take  place. 

MANOR  COURTS  (IRELAND). 
QUESTOIN. 

¥b.  HENNESST  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  when 
the  scale  of  compensation  to  be  giren  to  tlie 
Seneschsls  and  Registrars  of  Seneschals, 
consequent  on  the  abolition  of  the  Manor 
Conrts  in  Ireland,  will  be  announced  ? 

Mr,  CARDWBLL  said,  that  a  Treasury 
MiDQte  had  been  prep«ircd,  fixing  the  com- 
peosation  to  be  given  to  the  Seneschals  and 
negistrars,  consequent  on  the  abolition  of 
the  Manor  Courts  of  Ireland. 

BRITISH  TROOPS  IN  INDIA. -QUESTION. 

GoBBAL  PEEL  said,  he  rose  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whether 
thert  is  any  truth  in  the  statement  that 
his  appeared  in  the  papers,  copied  from 
the  Oude  OaseUe,  '*  That  tidings  have 
been  reeeired  at  head-quarters  of  a  feeling 
•f  discontent  still  lingering  ia  the  minds  of 
tile  remnants  of  the  late  Company's  Euro- 
Mas  Troops,  especially  the  Artillery  ;  it 
MS  transpired  that  several  of  them,  in 
iiftrent  parts,  have  been  in  corrcspon- 
deace,  urging  each  other  to  agitate  for 
thsboanty;  to  put  down  this  spirit  of  in- 
•abordination  the  Government  has  resolved 
■poB  some  most  stringent  measures,  which 
tbe  rtagleeders  will  be  shortly  made  to 

Mr 


Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  he  had 
seen  the  statement  to  which  his  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  had  referred  in 
the  morning  papers,  but  the  Government 
had  received  no  confirmation  of  the  intel- 
ligence. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  (IRELAND). 
QUB8TI0N. 

Mr.  SCULLY  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether 
he  is  prepared  to  introduce  any  reforms 
or  improvements  in  the  present  system  of 
National  Education  in  Ireland,  and  to  state 
their  general  nature  to  the  House  ? 

Mr.  CARDWELL  replied,  that  he  was 
in  constant  communication  with  various 
parties  on  the  subject  of  Education  in 
Ireland ;  but  the  House  was  aware  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  fully  adhered 
to  the  principles  of  the  system  of  Na- 
tional Education  in  Ireland.  With  regard 
to  minor  changes,  none  would  be  made 
without  full  opportunity  being  afforded  for 
their  discussion,  and  the  most  convenient 
time  for  commencing  them  would  be  when 
the  Educational  Estimates'  were  brought 
forward. 

CUSTOMS  ACTS— EXPLANATION. 

The  chancellor  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  Sir,  in  moving  that  the 
House  at  its  rising  do  adjourn  to  Monday, 
I  will  take  tbo  opportunity  of  answering 
a  question  which  a  noble  Lord  opposite 
(Lord  W.  Graham)  has  given  notice  of  hia 
intention  to  ask  me,  and  also  to  make  a 
short  explanation  of  some  Resolutions  I  am 
about  to  lay  on  the  table  of  the  House. 
The  question  of  the  noble  Lord  is,  whether 
I  consider  the  profits  of  tenant-farmers  to 
have  been  largely  increased  during  the  last 
four  years,  because  the  Returns  to  the  in- 
come tax  under  Schedule  B  have  increased 
during  that  period.  It  is  a  mere  matter 
of  opinion,  on  which  no  argument  can  be 
founded.  I  have  arrived  at  that  conclu- 
sion, from  figures  which  are  open  to  the 
inspection  of  any  Member  of  the  House* 
I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the  immediate 
test  of  the  payments  under  Schedule  B  ia 
the  actual  rent ;  but  the  farmer  has  the 
opportunity  of  proving  before  tho  Income* 
tax  Commissioners  that  his  profits  are  not 
equal  to  the  charge  on  him  calculated  on 
tho  rent,  and  may  obtain  a  relief  from  a 
portion  of  the  charge.  But  on  looking  at 
Schedule  B,  I  find  that  the  farmers  have 
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BOt  found  it  to  their  interest  generaHj  to 
decline  the  fixed  standard  of  rent,  and  go 
on  the  standard  of  profit;  and  from  that  I 
assume  that  the  farmers*  profits  have  been 
fully  equal  to  bis  assessment  calculated  on 
the  rental.  I  think  the  whole  country  be- 
licTCS  that  the  farmers*  profits  duriug  re- 
cent years  have  been  considerably  greater 
than  they  were  during  a  long  previous 
period  ;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  lavoro 
oapital  he  has  found  it  his  interest  to  lay  : 
out  in  agricultural  improvements  ;  for  if 
he  were  not  making  a  profit  he  would  not  > 
be  desirous  of  making  such  expenditure.  | 
The  Resolutions  to  which  I  have  alluded 
are  of  importance  to  the  whole  commercial 
community.  They  are  the  11th,  12th,  and 
13th,  in  the  Committee  on  Customs  Acts, 
and  Ist  and  2nd  in  the  Resolutions  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  The  first 
of  these,  the  11th,  refers  to  tiie  i*egistra- 
tion  dues  to  be  charged,  with  some  modi- 
fieations  and  adjustments,  on  exports  and 
iflsports.  I  will  lay  the  Resolutions  on  the 
table  forthwith,  ia  the  form  in  which  the 
Government  intends  to  submit  them  to  the 
sanction  of  the  House,  and  describe  very 
shortly  what  will  be  their  effect.  The 
goods  are  to  be  considered  in  the  classifi- 
cation under  which  they  fall  in  the  course 
of  business,  and  according  to  the  methods 
in  which  they  are  respectively  handled  for 
tlie  purposes  of  the  public  accounts.  The 
goods  imported  into  this  country  are  di- 
vided into  two  classes — those  liable  to  the 
paynoent  of  duty  and  those  that  are  free. 
They  are  both  very  large ;  but  the  second 
elasB  will  henceforth,  1  hope,  be  the  larger 
of  the  two.  Bo  far  as  goods  liable  to  duty 
on  importation  into  this  country  are  con- 
cerned, inasmuch  as  the  collection  of  the 
duty  itself  requires  the  operation  of  regis- 
tration, we  do  not  propose  to  levy  on  those 
goods  any  additional  charge  whatever. 
With  respect,  however,  to  goods  which 
oome  into  this  country  free  of  duty,  and 
in  respect  to  which  the  Customs'  establish* 
ment  is  necessarily  put  to  a  great  amount 
of  labour,  we  propose  to  charge  Id.  on  each 
unit  of  entry,  but  with  such  modifications 
as  will  have  for  their  general  object  to 
prevent  that  charge  from  exceeding  in  any 
ease  the  ordinary  ad  valorem  rate  of  one- 
quarter  per  cent.  With  regard  to  the 
goods  exported  from  this  country,  and  of 
which  there  are  four  important  classes, 
we  intend  to  suhmit  to  the  House  tlie  fol- 
lowing arrangements  for  its  approral : — 
The  first  of  the  classes  to  which  I  allude 
is  that  whiofa  is  embraced  under  the  head 
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of  trans-shipments.  A  Tory  large  trade  ia 
carried  on  in  this  country  in  the  case  of 
goods  which  are  never  landed,  but  of  which 
account  is  taken  by  the  Customs'  Depart- 
ment, and  with  respect  to  which  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  labour  is  incurred. 
It  would,  however,  in  my  opinion,  be  ex- 
tremely inexpedient  to  charge  on  those 
goods  such  an  amount  as  woi^  impede 
tlie  course  of  trade,  or  which  wonld  be 
regarded  as  in  any  way  burdeasome.  In 
the  case,  therefore,  of  goods  which  are 
simply  trans-shipped,  we  propose  that  ihej 
should  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  I5.  on  the 
value  for  each  £100  worth.  In  reference 
to  foreign  goods  exported  from  this  country 
out  of  warehouse — that  is  to  say,  which 
would  have  been  liable  to  duty  if  deli?er- 
ed  for  consumption  here,  and  in  respect  of 
which  the  Customs,  if  they  had  been  de- 
lirered  for  consumption,  would  have  been 
reimbursed  for  their  labour  by  receiving 
the  required  duty — it  is  our  intention  to 
levy  on  tlie  whole  of  that  class  of  goode 
a  charge  of  Id.,  fixed  on  the  weight  in 
the  case  of  solids,  and  on  the  nieasure  in 
the  case  of  liquids,  according  to  the  tariff, 
which  will  be  very  simple,  inasmuch  as 
the  whole  of  the  goods  warehoused  in  this 
country  will  be  reduced  to  nine  or  ten  ar- 
ticles. Solid  goods,  then,  will  in  general 
be  charged  on  every  1001b.  weight  at  the 
rate  of  Id.,  but  in  one  or  two  cases  at  the 
rate  of  Id,  on  every  501b.  In  the  case  of 
liquids  the  charge  will  be  at  the  rate  of 
la.  on  every  five  gallons.  There  is  an- 
other class  of  goods,  which  being  foreign  in 
their  origin,  but  coming  into  this  country 
without  any  payment  of  duty,  are  exported 
after  having  undergone  here  some  particu- 
lar sort  of  operation.  Those  free  imports 
which  have  not  gone  into  warehouses,  but 
have  been  landed,  and  subsequently  sent 
abroad,  we  consider  to  belong  to  the  same 
class  as  British  goods  when  exported.  It 
is  neeessa>y  to  take  with  respect  to  thera 
an  accurate  account.  Now,  in  the  case 
of  that  particular  description  of  exports, 
it  is  evident  that  the  simplest  as  well  ae 
the  most  accurate  mode  of  proceeding  is 
to  charge  a  small  fee  according  to  their 
value,  and  which  shall  have  no  reference 
to  the  number  of  packages  or  the  descrip- 
tion  of  articles  exported.  The  reason  why 
I  look  upon  Talue  as  the  best  standand 
to  take  in  this  instance  is  that  the  value 
of  the  goods  is  invariably  set  forth  in  the 
document,  which  it  is  necessary  should  be 
presented  before  any  goods  oan  be  ex- 
ported, and  that  the  imposition  of  a  smaH 
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•liArgft  will  gire   the   means  of  effecting 
improTeiiienta  which*  as  I  shall  on  some 
future  occasion  be  able  to  show  the  Uouso, 
are  nmch  needed  in  order  to  procure  an 
accurate  statistical  account  of  the  exports 
of  the  country.      There  will,  therefore,  ac> 
eordiog  to  mj  proposed  arrangement,  be 
three  modea  of  charge — one  of  Id,  on  free 
imports ;  another  of  Id.  on  foreign  goods 
out  of  warehooae ;  a  third,  a  charge  of  one- 
tighth  per  cent    ad  valorem  on-  British 
goods  when  exported,  and  on  foreign  goods 
toiportBd    free    of  dutj,  and   re-exported 
never  haTiug  paid  any.     [Sir  S.  Nortu- 
COTB :  What  will  be  the  rate  fixed  upon 
those  gooda  on  which  drawbacks  have  been 
paid  ?]     They  do  not  require  any  separate 
arraagement.     Goods  trans-shipped  will  be 
Aaiged  at  the  rate  of  1«.  on  the  value,  and 
eani  and  timber,  which  are  liable  to  a  low 
duty  on  Importation,  but  which,  nevertbe- 
ksa»  do  not  go  into  warehouse  at  all,  we 
propoae  shall  be  subjected  neither  to  regis- 
tration dues  on  importation,  nor  to  any 
charge  when  re-exported ;  we  consider  tliat 
the  Tow  duty  they  have  paid  should   be 
taken  to  cover  the  charges  of  registration. 
It  will  he  fonnd  by  the  Resolutions  which 
I  shall  lay  on  the  table  for  the  purpose  of 
earrjing  into  effect  the  proposals  of  the 
Qovenuncnt  with    regard   to   registration 
does  that  such  an  adjustment  has   been 
Bade  as   to    secure   the   sum    of   nearly 
£300,000,    upon  which    my  calculations 
were  based*    The  next  Resolution,  No.  12, 
rdates  to  the  removal  of  goods  in  ware- 
heust.    I  muat  own  that  objection  might 
vsiy  faidy  be  taken  to  that  Resolution  in 
the  form  in   which  it  was  originally  pre- 
stated  to  the  House,  both  on  the  ground 
that  the  charge  which   it  fixed  was  too 
high,  and  that  it  would  i>perate  with  undue 
weight  in  those  instances  in  which  suc- 
caisive  removals  of  goods  might  take  place. 
The  total  amount  which  we  hope  to  receive 
from  the  charge  on  removal  is  not  large, 
lad  were  it  only  a  mere  question  of  finance 
which  was  involved  in  the  matter,  we  might 
have  abandoned  the  £50,000  or  £60,000 
a  year  which  we  hope  to  derive  from  this 
d»rge.     There  is,  however,  another  con- 
■Uemion  connected  with  this  impost,  to 
which  some  degree  of  importance  is  to  be 
itUehed.     It  is  only  by  means  pf  a  charge 
oa  rsmoval  that  we  can  establish  a  self- 
^og  registration  where   bonding    privi- 
leges exist,  for  in    inland   towns  and  in 
ptfts  of  secondary  importance,  the  expense 
sttendaot  upon  keeping  up  a  separate  es- 
UUtahmeat  would  by  no  means  be  reim- 


bursed to  the  State  by  any  revenue  derived 
from  the  bonded  merchandise.  We  there- 
fore propose  to  continue  the  charge  on  re* 
moval,  making  a  reduction  in  the  amount, 
so  that  in  future  it  slinll  be  a  uniform 
chargo  of  Id.  on  each  £1  of  duty  to  which 
the  articles  subject  to  it  may  be  liable.  I 
may  add  that  in  the  case  of  tobacco,  the 
duty  on  which  is  enormous,  we  proposo 
that  the  charge  shall  be  n  halfpenny.  It  is 
also  our  intention  that  the  charge  for  re* 
moval  shall  be  levied  along  with  the  charge 
for  duty.  By  this  arrangement  it  will  only 
be  levied  once,  inasmuch  as  it  will  only  be 
paid  on  the  final  removal  from  the  ware- 
house. The  charge  will  be  levied  on  the 
purchaser  of  the  goods  when  he  pays  the 
duty  :  and  in  this  way  it  will  be  levied  over 
the  whole  of  the  community,  and  will  not 
fail  exclusively  upon  the  dealer  in  bonded 
goods.  There  is  also  another  change  which 
I  propose  to  make,  which,  I  trust,  will  add 
something  to  the  revenue  of  the  country, 
but  which  1  adopt  not  so  much  on  that  ac- 
count as  because  I  deem  it  absolutely  neces* 
sary  to  remedy  a  glaring  anomaly  in  the 
case  of  removals  which  at  present  exists, 
but  which  would  be  ten  times  more  glaring 
in  consequence  of  the  alteration  in  the 
duties  of  wine,  tending  to  produce  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  import  of  that  article, 
which  the  House  has  deemed  it  right  to 
sanction.  In  accordance  with  the  present 
law,  while  every  man  who  deals  in  wine 
pays  a  duty  and  is  liable  to  be  called  upon 
to  take  out  a  ten-guinea  licence,  it  is  open 
to  any  person  who  may  think  fit  to  do  so 
to  deal  in  wine  which  has  not  paid  duty, 
bonded  in  warehouse,  without  taking  out 
any  licence  whatsoever.  It  would,  there- 
fore, in  my  opinion,  be  most  unjust  to  the 
general  denier  in  wine  to  permit  this  ex- 
emption any  longer  to  exist,  especially 
under  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
wine  trade  which  we  expect  will  take  place. 
We  therefore  propose  that  all  persons  deal- 
ing in  bonded  wine  or  spirits  in  a  less  quan* 
tity  than  ninety  gallons  shall  be  liable  to 
be  called  upon  to  take  out  a  ten-guinea 
licence.  Many  persons  are  desirous  that 
on  all  classes  dealing  in  bonded  goods  a 
certain  charge  should  be  laid,  but  I  am  of 
opinion  that  such  a  course  could  not  be 
taken  without  subjecting  the  public  to  much 
vexation,  and  that  its  operation  would  be 
attended  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty. 
With  respect  to  the  third  Resolution — 
namely,  that  which  relates  to  operations  iu 
warehouses — I  have  to  state  to  the  House 
that  the  principle  on  which  the  Resolution 
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advance  of  money.  In  that  character  I 
pi'Opose  thnt  all  dock  warrants,  so  defined, 
whether  issued  by  companies  or  individuals* 
shall,  as  negotiable  instruments,  be  charged 
with  a  stamp  of  3d,  The  remaining  ques- 
tion relates  to  two  other  subjects —namely, 
delivery  orders  and  contract  notes,  or  notes 
of  purchase  and  sale  of  produce.  On  ex- 
amining this  question.  I  am  bound  to  ad* 
mit  that  if  we  do  lay  id,  of  charge  on  de- 
livery orders  and  contract  notes,  the  effect 
in  general  would  be  to  lay  a  double  tax  on 
some  transactions ;  and  likewise,  I  roust 
admit,  so  far  as  contract  notes  are  con- 
cerned, it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
find  an  adequate  legal  definition  which 
would  make  them  liable  to  charge,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  would  not  include 
a  great  many  documents  it  is  not  intended 
to  include,  and  which  it  would  be  hardly 
fair  to  include — such  as,  for  example,  all 
tenders  to  execute  orders  or  undertake  con- 
tracts on  certain  terms— sale  notes  that  are 
furnished  in  the  corn-trade,  and  which  are 
absolutely  subject  to  refusal,  and  may  be- 
come altogether  void.  These  are  docu- 
ments which  it  would  be  very  unadvisablo 
to  include  ;  and,  under  these  circumstances, 
reserving  the  Resolutions,  so  far  as  regarda 
stock,  shares,  and  securities,  I  propose  en> 
tirely  to  abandon  them,  and  to  apply  the 
Id.  charge  to  other  contract  notes.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  propose  to  place  Id, 
charge  on  all  delivery  orders,  with  tho  ex*- 
ception  of  such  orders  as  relate  to  goods 
under  the  value  of  40«.  That  will  be  the 
effect  of  the  Resolutions  as  they  will  be 
submitted  to  tho  House  for  their  definitive 
judgment.  I  do  not  now  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  the  particular  clauses ;  but 
I  thought  it  was  desirable  that  I  should  at 
the  earliest  moment  make  known  the  in- 
tentions  of  the  Government  on  these  sub- 
jects, which,  to  a  considerable  degree,  hang 
together.  And  now,  thanking  the  Hoqbo 
for  permitting  me  to  make  this  explana- 
tion, I  beg  leavo  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
four  Resolutions  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  which  will  be  considered  in  Committee 
on  the  Customs  Acts. 


proceeds  is  to  reduce  the  rate  of  charge, 
which  is  undoubtedly  higher  than  is  neces- 
sary, and  to  define  more  equitably  and 
more  particularly  the  particular  cases  to 
which  that  rate  of  charge  should  be  appli- 
cable. These  three  Resolutions  will  have  to 
he  considered  in  the  Committee  on  the  Cus- 
toms Acts,  and,  taken  together  with  the  hop 
duties,  I  believe  they  are  the  only  three  which 
remain  to  bo  thus  considered.  There  is  one 
proposal  which  I  wish  to  make  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  anomalies,  and  it  is  but  a 
duty  of  I5.  per  ton  on  foreign  shipbuilding 
wood.  I  make  that  proposal  with  the  view 
of  equalizing  the  position  of  the  builders  of 
foreign  ships  which  come  into  this  country 
for  registration,  and  the  builders  of  ships 
here  who  are  called  upon  to  pay  a  low  duty 
on  the  material  of  which  the  ships  are 
made.  These,  then,  aro  the  Resolutions 
which  are  to  be  proposed  in  Conimittee  on 
the  Customs'  duties.  There  are,  however, 
two  others  with  respect  to  which  much  dis- 
cussion is  likely  to  take  place — I  allude  to 
those  relating  to  dock-warrants  and  to  con- 
tract notes.  These  I  cannot  lay  upon  the 
table  in  an  amended  form  to-  night,  but  I 
can  state  to  the  Committee  the  substantial 
end  to  which  they  will  be  directed.  They 
bear  upon  four  classes  of  subjects,  which 
are  entirely  distinct  from  one  another. 
The  first  is  notes  issued  by  dealers  in 
stocks,  shares,  and  securities,  and  the  pro- 
posal to  impose  a  Id,  stamp  on  these  notes 
has  been,  I  think,  in  principle  generally 
approved.  I  shall  propose  a  Resolution  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  that  prin- 
ciple ;  but  I  shall  also  propose,  in  order  to 
prevent  its  bearing  hardly  and  inconve- 
niently on  some  classes  of  transactions, 
particularly  those  connected  with  certain 
charities,  that  there  shall  be  an  exemption 
of  all  transactions  where  the  value  of  the 
stock,  share,  or  security  to  which  they 
refer,  shall  not  exceed  £20.  That  dis- 
poses of  the  question  of  contract  notes  fur- 
nished by  brokers,  dealers,  or  middle  men. 
The  second  class  are  dock  warrants,  which 
are  intended  to  serve  as  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent evidence  of  the  existence  of  cer- 
tain goods  ;  and  that  evidence  is  supplied, 
not  by  the  owner  or  vendor  of  the  goods, 
hut  hy  an  independent  person — namely,  the 
owner  of  the  warehouse  or  wharf  in  which 
the  goods  are  deposited,  whether  he  be  an 
individual  or  a  company.  When  the  docu- 
ment that  thus  traces  the  existence  of  the 
goods  has  acquired  such  independent  evi- 
dence, it  becomes  a  security  capable  of 
being  deposited,  and  being  the  basis  of  an 
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Motion  made,  that  the  House,  at  rising, 
do  adjourn  till  Monday  next. 

TENANT  FARMERS.— INCOME  TAX 

UNDER  SCHEDULE  B. 

OBSEBVATIONS. 

LoBD  WILLIAM  GRAHAM  hogged  to 
say  a  very  few  woi*ds  with  reference  to  the 
statement  which  the  right  hon.  GentlemBn 
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ad  made  in  reference  to  a  qaestton  of 
rfaieh  he  (Lord  W.   Grabam)  hnd  given 
etiee.  Hit  qaeation  referred  to  the  profits 
f  tenant  farmers  and  their  assessment  to 
be  income  tax.     What  were  the  facts  of 
be  ease?     The  payment  of  a  farmer's 
Deome  tax  was  calculated  noon  his  rental; 
bus,  if  his  rent  was  £300,  he  paid  on 
6150.     Bat  in  1857  the  minimum  income 
ipon  wlueb  the  income  tax  was  leviable 
ras  reduced  to  JSIOO,  which  brought  under 
hit  operation  of  the  law  a  large  number  of 
lolders  who  were  before  exempt;  and  as 
ike  annual  falne  of  erery  acre  of  land  occu- 
pied by  any  person,  no  matter  for  what 
pHTpose,  was  added  under  Schedule  B  to 
his  income  derived  from  other  sources,  it 
was  obvious  that  a  large  addition  must  be 
made  by  this  alteration.     Then  there  was 
a  general  desire  to  increase  the  size  of 
fanns  bj  placing  two  or  three  small  i)old> 
ings  together,  which  brought  them  inime- 
mtely  within  the  operation  of  the  income 
tai,  Uioogh  separately  they  paid  no  tax. 
Ner  sbonld  it  be  forgotten  that  large  sums 
wereannnally  expended  on  drainage,  farm 
buldingBt  and  other  permanent  improve- 
ments which  were  generally  paid  for  by 
idding  5  or  6  per  cent  to   the  rental. 
When  all  these  causes  were  combined,  it 
was   evident    that    the    increase    under 
Sehedslo  B  most  be  owing  very  largely, 
if  not  altogether,  to  these  causes.    In  some 
plaoet  in  Scotland,  perhaps,  some  small 
increase  of  rental  might  have  taken  place; 
bat  be  was  not  aware  that  such  had  been 
tbeeise  in  England,  certainly  not  in  that 

C:  be  had  the  honour  to  represent;  and 
viogthat  the  statement  of  the  Chan- 
edlor  of  the  Exchequer  had  given  rise  to 
great  sorpriso  and  dissatisfaction  among 
tl^  tenant  farmers,  he  had  taken  the  op- 
portontty  of  adverting  to  a  statement  which 
«u  cafenlated,  he  believed,  to  mislead 
poUe  opinion. 

HARBOURS  OF  REFUGE. 
aUESTIOK. 

Mr.  W.  S.  LINDSAY  said,  he  rose  to 
uk  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
vben  Her  Majesty's  Government  intend  to 
iotrodoce  measures  to  carry  into  effect  the 
recommendation  of  the  Harbours  of  Refuge 
Commission.  It  would*  bo  remembered 
^t  a  Committee  of  that  Uouse  was  ap- 
pointed some  years  hack  to  inquire  into 
^  nljeet  of  harbours  of  refuge,  and  they 
^ved  St  the  conclusion  that  on  national 
u  1^  as  eommercial  grounds  such  har- 
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hours  ought  to  be  constructed  at  as  early 
a  period  as  possible;  and  they  finished  by 
saying  that  with  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
tho  nation,  and  tho  dangerous  and  unpro- 
tected state  of  our  coast,  there  was  no  ob- 
ject to  which  the  public  money  could  be 
more  usefully  and  more  properly  applied. 
After  that  a  Royal  Commission,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  was  appointed  to  make 
a  similar  investigation;  and  the  members, 
after  devoting  five  months  to  the  inquiry, 
reported  unanimously  in  favour  of  tho  csta> 
blishment  of  harbours  of  refuge.  On  a 
former  evening  he  understood  the  Chan* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  state  that  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  un- 
der consideration  the  best  mode  of  carry- 
ing out  the  recommendations  of  tho  Com- 
mission; and  he  (Mr.  Lindsay)  wished  to 
know  when  the  right  lion.  Gentleman  in- 
tended to  introduce  a  measure  on  tho  sub- 
ject. 

Sib  FREDERICK  SMITH  soid,  he 
was  on  the  Committee  in  1858,  and  subse- 
quently was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  subject.  The  estimated 
amount  proposed  by  the  Commission  as 
necessary  for  tho  construction  of  harbours 
of  refuge,  and  the  consequent  safety  of 
life  and  property,  was  £2.000,000,  which 
it  was  proposed  to  spread  over  ten  years, 
at  the  rate  of  £200,000  a  year.  He  had 
the  honour  of  attending  a  deputation  to  the 
Prime  Minister  a  short  time  ago.  The 
matter  was  then  laid  very  fully  before  his 
Lordship,  who  conceded  the  necessity  of 
taking  some  steps  in  tho  matter.  When 
it  was  borne  in  mind  that  we  lost  850 
mariners  annually,  cs  well  as  property  of 
the  value  of  £1,500,000,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  want  of  harbours  of  refuge  along  our 
coasts,  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  ques- 
tion was  one  deserving  tho  attention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  If  a  wnr 
should  break  out  with  the  northern  Powers 
we  hod  no  available  harbour  of  refuge  along 
the  whole  of  our  eastern  seaboard.  Sailing 
vessels  were  now  decreasing,  stcnraers  in- 
creasing, and  this  caused  a  greater  neces- 
sity for  having  our  ships,  which  were  the 
nursery  of  seamen,  adequately  protected  by 
harbours.  Therefore  ho  hoped  that  Go- 
vernment would  state  tho  steps  they  in- 
tended to  take;  and  he  might  observe  that 
the  first  year  they  probably  would  not  re- 
quire to  carry  out  the  recommendation  of 
the  Royal  Commission  a  greater  sum  than 
£100,000. 

Sir  JAMES    ELPHINSTONE   said, 
this  subject  had  undergone  more  inquiry 
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Hit  two  jeara  than  nnj  other 
teruio  the  House.  Two  jeara 
litleo  was  appointed  od  the 
'efuge  :  they  examined  erery 
tliey  agreed  to  a  report  which 
is  adopted  almoBt  entirely  by 
ommiBaoD.  When  the  enor- 
life  and  property  was  coa- 
the  trifliog  Bum  of  money 
be  required  to  lecure  the  ib'Tp- 
ich  lois,  it  man  a  matter  of 
iportance  that  the  worka  re- 
by  both  the  Committee  and 
i>n  should  be  at  once  proceed- 
lere  were  four  or  five  principal 
iurning  points  of  the  coast — 
larticularly  in  want  of  protcc- 
ey  Bay  was  one  of  them.  In 
le  on  Merchant  shipping  the 
doyd'i  Litt  for  February  29 
were  produced,  and  the  state- 
ntained  would  astouisb  and 
louse.  It  proved  that  rery 
losses  at  aea  on  those  two 
aie  been  prevented  had  pro- 
of refuge  been  in  existence 
.St.  There  ware  often  400  or 
ing  about  Flamborough  Head, 
event  of  a  north-east  wind 
(hej  could  clear  the  Yorkshire 
18  of  great  iniportance  then 
ning  should  be  made  in  (his 
Ii  was  a  matter  of  national 
-it  was  also  a  matter  of  na- 
e.  It  was  a  fact  that  there 
ice  on  the  whole  east  coast  of 
I  between  the  Mora  Frith  or 
Forth  and  Yarmouth  Roads, 
:et  could  he  maintained.  He 
>ressed  most  alrongtj  on  the 
Government  that  he  should 
:red  by  the  sum  the  works 
Depend  upon  it  few  questions 
he  House  that  more  urgently 
le  attention  of  the  Qovern- 
lat  of  preventing  the  annual 
iqual  to  the  crew  of  a  first- 
war  and  of  money  to  the 
million  and  a  half  on  the  low- 

ER  OlfiSOIf  replied,  that  in 
if  the  inquiries  that  had  taken 
the  Committee  of  the  House 
and  the  CommisEion  to  which 
nber  had  adverted,  ihe  Qo- 
.  it  to  be  their  duty  to  give 
a  very  careful  consideration, 
grent  expectations  had  been 
hcae  several  inquiries.  The 
lad  formed  opinions  as  to  the 
es  Elphinttont 
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propoaald  tliat  ought  to  be  aubmitted  •■ 
Parliament  consequent  upon  (heni.      TWr 
views  would  be  elated  when  the  conrve  d 
public  busineaa  would  permit  it  ;     bat  It 
present  he  must  claim  the  indulgence  «f 
his  hon.  Friend  if  he  declined    to    go  ■■ 
the  details  of  any  plan  that  might  hi 
been  under  the  consideration  of  Gora 
roent.     All  h«  eould  now  say    waa    that 
when  the  course  of  public  huaiaeas  woald 
admit  the  views  of  Qovemment   would  be 
stated;  and  be  aasured  the  hon.  Qentlenan 
that  the  importance  of  the  subject  was  dely 
appreciated  by  them. 

TQE  NEW  HODSES  OF  FARUAMEMT. 

QCESTIOX. 

Mb.  wise  said,  he  rose  to  *ak  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Worka,  Whether  any 
Report  lias  recently  been  made  on  the  e 
dition  of  the  Stone-vork  of  the  Houaes  ef 
Parliament,  and  what  baa  .been  dona  with 
the  £7,280  voted  last  Session  for  the  pur- 
pose of  indurating  the  external  Stone-iriKl 
of  the  said  Houses  of  Parliament.  In 
1836  a  Committee  of  twenty-four  Ifember* 
considered  a  great  number  of  plana,  which 
were  submitted  by  nrohitecis,  for  the  New 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  one  of  Ur. 
(now  Sir  Chortes  Barry)  was  seleeted,  at 
an  estimate  of  £774,560,  excluding  a 
larger  sum  for  the  courts  of  law.  But  op 
to  the  present  moment  no  less  a  sum  tbaa 
£2,198,000  had  been  actually  expended 
upon  it,  exclusive  of  tlie  charge  for  fres- 
coes, statuary,  and  temporary  ofGcea.  Be- 
fore the  undertaking  was  commenced  a 
Commission,  including  Sir  Henry  de  la 
Beche,  Dr.  Smith,  Sir  Charles  Barry,  and 
Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  was  appointed  to  coe- 
sider  what  was  the  best  atone  to  adopt. 
The  Commission,  having  visited  a  great 
number  of  quarries  and  inspected  maoy 
public  edifices,  and  tested  a  great  variety 
of  stone,  recommended  the  nee  of  the  Bol- 
sover  stone — a  magnesian  limestone — and 
it  was  then  hoped  that  a  etructuro  would 
be  raised  which  would  not  only  last  for  an 
age,  but  would  serve  as  a  noble  monnment 
of  the  architecture  of  our  times  to  a  re- 
mote posterity.  The  Commisaion  reported 
tiiat  tlie  Bolsover  stone  combined  the  re- 
quisites of  durability,  economy  of  conver- 
sion, beauty  of  colour,  and  other  qualities. 
But  ibe  contract  entered  into  for  the  supply 
of  the  material  was  cancelied,  and  a  aew 
quarry  opened  belonging  to  the  late  Duke 
of  Lieda,  the  atone  obtained  from  which 
was,    in    the    estimation   of    experienced 
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bmMers,    of  an    inferior  description.     In 
1854,  Dnderstanding  there  was  some  ground 
for  aoiietj  as  to  the  durability  of  the  fabric 
thus  erected,  he,  himself,  put  a  question 
10  thai   House    to   the  late  Sir  William 
Muleaworth,    then#   first    Comraiasioner   of 
Works*  who  replied  that  he  had  good  nu- 
thorilj  for  stating  that  the  stone  which  had 
been  used  was,  on  the  whole,  very  good, 
and   eentatued    no  greater  proportion   of 
fsnllj  material  than  was  usually  found  in 
so  large  a  quantity.     Since  thot  assurance 
was  given  Ihej  had,  unfortunately,  had  too 
eoQvineing  proof  to  the  contrary  ;  for  last 
year  the  House  was  asked  for  a  Vote  of 
£7,500  for  the  purpose  of  **  indurating" 
it.     Who  was   responsible   for  what  had 
MCttrred  ?     At  a  meeting  of  scientific  men 
held  in  the  month  of  February  last  at  the 
house  of   the    Society   of  Arts,    Mr.    C. 
Smith,  one  of  the  Commissioners  previously 
appointed,    as    above  stated,  to  ascertain 
and  determine  what  was  the  best  stone  to 
eaploj  in  the  erection  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  made  a  declaration  with  regard 
to  the  selection  of  magnesian  limestone  for 
that  purpose.     Mr.  Smith  stated  his  belief 
that  if  the  same  Commission  had  had  to 
eondoet  their  investigation  over  again  they 
would  have  come  to   the   same  decision  ; 
bal  that,  no  person  having  been  appointed 
to  exorcise  a  supervision  over  the  stone  as 
it  was  delivered  from   the  quarry,  it  was 
not  surprising  if  the  quarrynien  had  been 
Boder  a  temptation  to  supply  a  quantity  of 
btd  stone  along  with  the  good  ;  and  that 
he  only  wondered  that,  in  the  absence  of 
inspection,  things  were  not   much   worse 
than  they  were.     Here,  then,  was  a  plain 
charge  that  proper   supervision   had   not 
been  exercised   over  the  delivery  of  the 
itone,  and  the  question  was  who  was  re- 
spODsible  for  so  serious  a  neglect.     The 
esnseqoenco  of  this  was,  that  they  now 
found  inferior  material  had  been  used,  and 
Wrge  sums   in  addition  to  the  enormous 
ouday  already  incurred  would  be  required 
to  preserve  these  buildings  from  a  decay 
uticK  ought  to  have  been  foreseen   and 
gosrded  against.     Sir  Christopher  Wren 
tid  not  so  manage  matters  when  he  built 
St  Psal's  Cathedral  and  the  many  churches 
which  be  erected.     At  the  bottom  of  that 
Mite  of  affairs  lay,  he  believed,  the  modern 
sjitem  of    contracts,   which    gave    great 
|Mrofit  to  the  few  and  inflicted  great  injury 
oi  As  many.     The  same  remarks  applied 
to  Bockingham  Palace,  where  the  structure 
wii  in  a  moat  disgraceful  condition.     The 
lAtption  of  an  excessive  ornamentation  not 


originally  contemplated  for  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  had  a  tendency  to  subject  the 
buildings  to  the  atmospheric  influences  of 
that  metropolis,  where  3,000,000  tons  of 
coal  were  annually  consumed,   producing 
sulphuric  acid,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and 
many  other  gases,  which  were  particularly 
injurious  to  stone- work  of  a  porous  nature, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  ordinary  action  of 
the  elements.     He  hoped  that  it  would  be 
found  that  he  was  an  alarmist,  but  from 
what  he  had  seen  he  was  afraid  that  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  would   not 
be  able  to  give  so  satisfactory  an  answer 
to  his  question  as  the  House  would  be  glad 
to  hear.     For  some  time  he  had  noticed  a 
rapid,  constant,  and  increasing  disruption 
of  the  surface  of  the  stone,  especially  on 
the  terrace  front.     The  decomposition  was 
not  confined  to  the  plain  faco  of  the  stone, 
but  extended  to  the  sills,  hases,  capitals, 
.plinths,    and   the    stone-work    above    and 
below  all  these.     Several  of  the  entabla- 
tures, lions,  shields,  and  the  carving  gene- 
rally were  beginning  to  be  affected  ;  and  he 
was  afraid   that  some  of  the  old  Druids 
might  fancy  they  were  much  older  than 
they  really  were,  ond  that  King  John  or 
some  other  old  monarch  might  fall  from  his 
niche,  and  that  the  only  ruler  in  British 
history  who  had  not  found  n  place  in  the 
building  might  suppose  that  room  was  being 
made  for  him  among  the  Sovereigns.     He 
should   be  glad  to  know  from   tho  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Works  what  remedy  he 
proposed  to  adopt  for  this  state  of  things. 
He   had   seen   a   great   deal   of  scraping 
going  on.  and  had  observed  men  applying 
several  different  compositions  and  washes, 
or,  as  he   might  call  them,  architectural 
cosmetics,  to  different  parts  of  the  building, 
to  which  they  would  give  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  Joseph's  coat.     Some  of 
these  washes  might  be  effectual  ;  but,  un- 
less they  entirely  destroyed  the  porosity  of 
the   stone,    it   would,    in   his   opinion,  be 
quite  impossible  to  prevent  its  decompo- 
sition.    We  had  not  yet  done  with  build- 
ing; we  were  to  have  a  new  Foreign  Offico 
and  other  public  buildings,  and  he  hoped 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  con- 
sider this  great  stone  question,  and  would 
not  leave  a  stone  unturned  until  they  had 
arrived  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  in  re- 
gard to  it. 


HYDE  PARK.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  MILDMAY  said,  before  tho  lion. 
Gentleman  rose,  perhaps  he  had  better  put 
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g  of  vbieli  he  likd  siren  notiee, 
ia  bii  iiiWutiuD  to  entrust  llie  r»- 
tli«  «hrub>  in  Wyie  Pirk  lo 
fici»l  to  «li(iiu  tUe  pUiitiiig  wai 


of  grc»t  t  nliw  tbe  c^eniiaa  bad  be«n  p«^ 
foTiiied  •itli  p-e«t  oJLJLiifBit-  He  «isbed 
(I'.wi  lo  ask  wbetber  it  »m»  the  intentioD  rf 
the  GtrrerBiDeiit  te  proeeed  at  once  *itk 
lh€  ttorki  m  tbe  Green  Park. 

Mb.  CJWPER  «»d.  tkat  with  reepeei 
lo  tbe  QoMticni  uf  tbe  bcML  Hember  ter 
Stafford.  erery  metn.  pojmUrlj  beliered 
in,  bad  been  takea  to  pracare  the  bert  etone 
^•Ige,  formerly  open  to  ihc  '  fortliecrectienof tbeII<i«Mof  PaHiameat, 
)  cou.j»Uiiit  to  which  it  referred  ,  A  Roy»l  Coimu">«ooB,  a  contract  with  the 
I  way;  forruerly  the  cattle  «erc  ;  lowest  bidder,  aiHl  aa  architect,  unJcr  tbe 
range  over  the  Park,  but  at  |  ftole  contrd  cf  tl«e  Hoase,  but  witbont  at- 
iikI  to  bo  inconvenient,  it  vat  <  taining  the  objeei;  for  that  which  had  been 


BWAta'  aaid.  he  would  ah 
ipurlunity  of  puliiug  hit  Quei 
ler  accent  can  be  given  fur  ili 
lie  tjiato  iiov  railed  off  in  tt 
Hyde  I'ark,  near   the    Deputr 
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nded  as  tlie  best  stone  that  Eng- 


jiiitlo,  niiJ  from  wliioh  tin 
exoluded,  Itiit  lio  did  not  tec 
of  llie  |iub1ia  who  wislied  it 
lavo  aeoot*  to  Hint  part  of  the 
I  M  Ilia  onltlo, 
IN  BIIKLLKYHiJ,  h. 
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railed  off  for  \  land  could  [irodnce  bad  been  found  aot  to 
combine  those  ejtaet  proportions  of  carbo- 
nate cf  lime  and  earbon^e  of  ma^esia 
which  ncre  crpccted  to  make  it  indeatme- 
lible.  On  the  contrary,  the  action  oF  the 
weather  upon  it  had  been  such  that  nn  the 
river  front,  not  merely  on  ihe  carved  por- 
tions, but  on  man;  of  the  plain  surfaeei 
wliere  tho  natcr  dripped,  the  decay  was  ai- 
ndvnncing  most  rapiJly.  The  only  thing 
which  could  now  be  done  wos  to  find  Mme 
CuinpoBition  which  would  render  the  stone 
iinperviouB  lo  moislure,  and  would  have  the 
tinnic  etfect  upon  it  as  paint  had  upon  wood 
niid  iron.  There  were  aeveral  compoat- 
lions  whicii  professed  to  attain  thai  object, 
ami  Iwo  of  tlicm— one  patented  by  Mr. 
Kan^oinc,  and  t1ic  other  invented  by  Mr. 
Sacrclniey — were  now  being  tried.  As 
fur  ns  ordinary  investigation  conid  go  they 
seoined  to  protnUe  very  fairly  ;  but  ha 
hitd  thought  it  dosiiable  to  ask  Mr.  Fara- 
day and  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  lo  ei- 
id  repurt  upon  these  oxperimeoU, 
labours  wiiuld  be 
'ful  tlinu  were  those  of  ihe 
•hich  9tit  aiiiccn  years  ago, 
lo  which  Iho  hoii.  Gcntlcninn  had  referred, 
llo  dill  not  think  it  right  to  expend  any  of 
Iho  utuncy  which  had  last  year  been  roled 
by  Parliament,  until  it  had  been  sliown  thai 
this  operation  was  cntnpletely  successful  in 
eivludingniuistureandpreTenlingltie  decay 
uf  ihc  sinne.  In  answer  to  the  numerous 
Qnostions  which  had  been  put  to  liini  by 
severnl  boo.  Fviend?,  with  reference  to  tlio 
rtMiiuval  of  shnibs  aitj  plants  in  Hyde  Park, 
He  tie-  '  hehud  b«ttt.'rstat>!»>mplyah.-it  ho  belicvcJ 
'  had  orcnrrtsi  witli   resjiect  lo  that  matter. 


nib*  from  Hyde  Pari: 
UGuauiiO  tho  oiinditiuii  of  Iljdc 

f  intoruiit  Id  nil  clniscn  in  tho 
Till)  noble   l.nrd  nl  tho  bead 

H  iimont  «tated  «n  a  Turnicr  oo- 
tho  ahniba  were  romovod  bo- 
wore  not  |iro|iei'ly  plnntod.     It 

I  Ihnt  this  deolnrnlien  east  sniiio 

III  iliuio  In  wlmin  naionlruslcd 
voted   by  this    llonso  fur  the 

Hid   as  llio  noblo    l^oid   (Lord 

vho   waa   ihen  L'liiof  Corainis- 

^urhs  Wits  not  ihero  to  defend 

ihoughl  il  hia  duty  not  lo  alluir 

tion  to  l>e  made  without  asking 

iirther  exnlanntion,     lie  knew      , ---  -^-. 

noble  Iiui'il  gut  his  infuriuntiun,  I  niid  he  trnstcd  that  tli 

Mvx  had  npiHiiuvd  in  the  pub- 
rum  Mr,  Mann,  ihu  Snporiiiton- 

0  Park,  who  Minted  lh«t  deri. 
ivurgroon  shrubs  ihruvo  ill  when 

fluwein,  and  iheivfuro  th^v 
ad.  bV  liiniself  bo  cuuld  say 
wntvlitd  lliiiio  planU  n  Uh  grvnt 
d,  waking  nllowance  fur  tho  dry 
ait  suntuicr,  ho  never  saw  plants 
botUr  But  if  they  did  uot  it 
ill  uf  ihoL'o  who  had  tho  cliargo 

1  auniuier,  and  never  waleied 
lii:ougU   tho  diu 
0  il  reatou  of  ih> 


imlividuali  living  iu  ihe  nci^h-  It  apjicarvj  that  whvu  Ms  preilcce>sor  ir 
>jeet>.'(l  tvlbeni.  lie  wished  to' ulfice  [Mr.  FitsKoy).  whose  loss  was  m 
he"  ihnt  was  not  the  cnse  ?  a^d  '  dei-piv  laMcuted  by  every  kon.  If eoibcr  in 
■t  those  pliiuts  bad  been  taken  '  that  tlituse,  eousnlMcd  the  SDhject,  bs 
iicU  imo  that  iKey  cuttld  be  j  ihuugbt  that  it  wotiM  be  bett«r  to  inereaie 
ri&btay 
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liie  space  devoted  to  flowers,  and  to  curtail 
UhU  occupied  by  shrubs.     He  eecmcd  upon 
■•▼eral  occasions   to   hnvo   expressed    the 
epioion  that  such  ft  mixture  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  floxrers  was  not  altogether  desirable; 
and,   aUIiough   ho   did  not  wish  to  make 
that  portion  of  the  Park  bare,  he  desired 
to  substitute  a  new  and  better  arrangement 
of  shrubs  nnd  flowers  for  that  which  then 
existed.      Early   in  October   Mr.  FitzRoy 
gave    orders   that   the   trees  and   shrubs 
•houkl   be  rcmoTed;  but»  in  deference  to 
the  suggestions  of  others,  the  operation  was 
postponed  till  the  end  of  November.    There 
was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  trees  i 
and  shrubs  were  planted  in  an  improper 
msAner.       They  were  planted   under  the 
superintendence  of  Lord  Llanovcr,  whose 
praetical  skill  and  zeal  in  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  Parks  were  a  guarantee  that 
the  work  was  well  and  carefully  done.     He 
was  not  aware  that  any  serious  damage 
had  been  done  to    the  trees  and  shrubs 
which  were  removed;  on  the  contrary,  he 
WBS  informed  that  wlien  they  were  again 
pkced  in  the  ground  they  would  sprout  and 
grow  as  vigorously  as  before.     In  accord- 
ance with  the  general  desire,  oil  the  ground 
to  which  reference  had  been  made  would 
be  planted  with  flowers,    as   far  as   the 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Qovernment 
would  allow  ;    and  where  the  space   was 
too    large    for    flowers    there    would    be 
shrubs,   either   deciduous   or    evergreens. 
Sverytiiing  would  be  done  to  render  the 
spot  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  walk  to  the 
mbsbitants   of    the    metropohs,    and    he 
thoQght  the  work  could  not  be  entrusted  to 
a  more  competent  person  than  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Park.    In  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dumfries  (Mr. 
Ewart),  he  would  state  that  when,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  public,  the  cows  were 
prohibited  from  ranging  freely   over   the 
whole  of  the  park  a  fence  was  put  up  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Deputy  Ranger's 
hoo^e,  in  order  that  the  cows  might  be  cir- 
caoiscribed  in  their  walks.     The  only  mis- 
take which  occurred  was  that,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shutting  in  the  cows,  a  fence  was 
pot  up  which  also  shut  out  the  public.    As 
soon  as  he  heard  of  that  he  desired  that 
openings  should  be  made  in  the  iron  rail- 
lags  of  a  size  too  small  to  let  the  cows 
oQt,  but  at    the  same  time  large  enough 
to  admit  a  man,  a  child,  and,  if  possible, 
» lady.    If  those  openings  were  either  too 
vide  or  too  narrow,  he  should  bo  glad  to 
titer  them  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
paUie. 


DELHI  PRIZE  MONEY.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  way   said,  he   rose  to  put   the 
Question,  of  which  he  had  given  notice  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whether 
the  Batta  granted  to  the  Troops  who  were 
present  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Delhi 
is  to  ho  deducted  from  the  Prize  Money  ? 
Great  alarm  had  been  excited  in   conse- 
quence of  n  stOitcment  made  by  a  high  au- 
thority on  the  subject  of  India  in  **  another 
place/*  to  the  **  effect  that  the  army  which 
captured  Delhi  was  to  have  deducted  from 
the  proceeds  of  prize  property,  to  which 
they  were  entitled,  the  batta  which  they  had 
already  received  for  the  same  service.  Now, 
he  did*  not  mean  to  detain  the  House  with 
the  incidents  of  the  memoroble  siege  of  that 
city,  which  was  the  stronghold  of  the  re- 
volt, and  which,  from  its  extent,  its  wealth, 
and  its  great  resources  was  looked  on  as  one 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Hindostan; 
but  the  House  would  remember  the  vast  im- 
portance which  was  attached  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  that  focus  of  the  mutiny,  not  in  Eng- 
land only,  but  throughout  Europe,  nnd  over 
the  whole  of  Asia.     It  was  then  considered 
that  the  very  existence  of  our  Indian  em- 
pire hung  suspended  on  the  fortune  of  the 
army  before  Delhi.     For  four  montlis  that 
gallant  army  was  exposed  to  M  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  an  Indian  season — to  fevers  and 
dysenteries  and  diseases  of  all  kinds  ;  it 
fought  thirty-six  battles,  in  every  one  of 
which  it  was  victorious,  though  in  every 
one   it   fought   against    apporently    over- 
whelming odds.     He  believed  that  in  after 
times   the   reduction   of  Delhi   would   bo 
placed  among  the  most  brilliant  achieve* 
ments  of  the  age.   On  the  14th  September 
a  general  order  was  issued  by  General  Sir 
Archdale  Wilson  promising  the  troops  that 
all  the  property  captured  in  Delhi  should 
be  equitably  divided  among  them.     That 
order  was  to  be  found  in  the  order-book  of 
the  9th  Lancers,  now  stationed  at  Exeter, 
and    he  had  been   informed  by  a   distin- 
guished officer  of  the  60th  Rifles  who  had 
seen  it  that  it  was  to   the  effect  he  had 
stated.      He   insisted   the    more  on  this 
point  because  he  wished  to  keep  the  ques- 
tion of  the  prize  money  distinct  from  batta, 
and    the  question  of  batta   distinct  from 
prize  money.     On  the  21st  of  September 
the  city  was  in  our  power,  and  the  troops 
were  only  restrained   from  looting  it  by 
this  general  order  issued  by  Sir  Archdale 
Wilson.     When  the  news  of  the  copture 
reached   Calcutta,   Lord  Canning  ordered 
the  troops  six  months'  batta,  being,  he  be- 
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lieved  the  utmost  extent  to  which  the  Qo- 
vernor  General  had  power  to  go.     It  was 
well  known,  however,  that  this  caused  the 
greatest  discontent ;    many    of  the   men 
threw  the  money  away,  and  the  walls  of 
Delhi  were  everywhere  chalked  with  the 
words,  *' Delhi  captured  and  India  saved 
for     36     rupees."      Afterwards,     twelve 
months'  batta  was  ordered  the  troops;  and 
it  was  plain  from  a  document  he  held  in 
his  hond.  and  which  was  signed  by  that 
distint^uished  officer  General  Toombs,  who 
signed  it  as  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  in 
India,  that  this  was  a  donation  and  not  a 
payment  on  account  of  the  prize  money. 
After   this  he  could  see  no   reason  why 
the   batta  should    be  deducted  from   the 
prise  money,  unless  they  were  to  be  told 
that  the  achievements  of  the  army  had  be- 
come less  important  by  the  lapse  of  time. 
Now,  ho\tever,  he  was  sorry  to  hear  that 
some   doubt   had  been   thrown  upon   the 
matter  by  a  statement  recently  made  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  by  a  high  authority 
on  Indian  affairs.      The  House  and   the 
country  were  lately  delighted  to  hear  that 
honour  was  to  be  done  to  the  gallant  men 
who  had  perished  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
Arctic   discoveries,    and    he    hoped    they 
would  not  be  less  just  to  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the 
capture  of  that  city  which  was  the  focus  of 
tho  mutiny.     He  believed  he  was  express- 
ing the  sentiments  of  the  whole  army  when 
he  said  that  if  they  deducted  a  single  pice 
or  a  single  anna  from  the  prize  money  to 
which  the  India  army  was  entitled  it  would 
excite  the  greatest  discontent  and  dissatis- 
faction. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  ho  had 
in  reply  to  the  Question  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber to  state,  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
deduct  the  batta  from  the  prize  money. 

THE  CONFESSIONAL. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  bo  wye  R  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
A  Question  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  regarding  the  com- 
mittal of  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest  at  the 
Durham  Assizes,  for  refusing  to  disclose 
statements  made  to  him  in  confession.  A 
prisoner  had  been  tried  at  the  Durham 
Assizes  for  stealing  a  watch,  which  had 
been  given  up  to  the  police  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest ;  the  clergyman  was  made 
a  witness,  and  when  he  was  asked  from 
whom  he  had  received  the  watoh  he  de- 1 
Air.  Way  ^ 


olined  to  answer  the  question  on  the 
that  all  the  knowledge  which  he  po 
upon  the  subject  had  been  acquired  by  Im 
under  the  secrecy  of  the  confessionaL    Tbe 
Judge,  however,  decided  that  he  was  bomrf 
to  answer  the  question,  and  committed  him 
for  contempt  of  court  on  his  expreesing  kii 
determination    not  to  divulge  the  secrete 
Now  it  was  evident  that  if  the  prie«t  had 
answered  the  question  he  would  have  fi* 
vulged  the  most  material  part  of  the  eo»- 
fession,    for   when   a   person   confesaed  a 
theft  he  was  bound  to  make  restitution  of 
the  thing  stolen ;  and  the  watch  was,  ne 
doubt,  given  to  the  priest  in  confetsioBb. 
The  Judge  told  the  priest  that  he  was  net 
asked  to  divulge  anything   communicated 
to  him  in. confession,  but  be  was  only  asked 
who  gave  him  the  watch.     This  appeared 
to  be  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 
He  wished  to  say  nothing  but  what  was 
respectful    to    Mr.   Justice    Hill,    bnt  be 
thought  the  matter  was  a  mistake  and  aa 
oppressive  one.     He  thought  he  waa  war- 
ranted in  saying  that  by  the  old  consmon 
law  of  England  anything  told  under  the 
seal  of  confession  constituted  a  privilege. 
An  attorney  was  not  required  to  divulge 
anything  told  him  by  his  client,  and  the 
seal  of  confession  was  certainly  not  of  less 
high  a  nature.     What  he  wished  to  ask 
was.  Whether  the  rev.  Gentleman  who  had 
been  committed  to  prison  had  been  set  at 
liberty,  and,  if  not,  he  should  like  to  knew 
whether  the  Government  would  take  siepa 
that  he  might  be  immediately  liberated  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  his  know- 
ledge  of  that  case  was  derived  solely  from 
the   statement  of    the   hon.   and  learned 
Gentleman  and  from  the  report  of  the  trial 
which   had    been   published   in  the  newt- 
papers.      The  prisoner   was   indicted  for 
stealing  a  watoh  ;  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
was  called  as  a  witness  and  sworn  ;  but 
when  asked  from  whom  he  had  received 
the   watch   he   had   delivered    up    to   the 
police,  he  refused  to  answer  the  qnestion, 
and  thereupon  the  Judge  committed  him. 
With  respect  to  the  law  of  tho  case,  hit 
opinion  entirely  differed  from  that  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.     The  law  id 
England  did  not,  he  believed,  give  a  clergy* 
man  the  right  to  refuse  to  answer  a  ques* 
tion  in  reference  to  a  communication  which 
had  boon  made  to  him  in  confession.     A 
communication    which    passed   between   a 
counsel  or  attorney  and  his  client,  cspe* 
cially  on  business  to  which  a  suit  related, 
was  privileged  ;  but  no  such  privilege  ex- 
isted with  respect  to  a  clergyman  of  any 
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^^nomination,  or  a  physician.  As  far  as 
^A  ^ras  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  that 
<^^^e,  the  question  had  heen  pressed  bj 
counsel,  and  the  Judge  was  compelled  to 
oommil  the  clergyman  when  he  persisted 
^T%,  Ilia  refusal  to  answer  it.  He  appro- 
l>«Taded  that  it  would  have  been  competent 
^o  the  counsel  to  consent  to  waive  the 
^^ueation  ;  and  that  was,  he  believed,  the 
irse  which  was  usually  pursued  in  cases 
that  description  in  Ireland,  where  such 
instances  naturally  arose  more  frequently 
^lian  in  this  country.  But  as  the  facts 
HcmI  actually  taken  place,  the  Judge,  as 
£a.r  as  he  could  see,  had  no  discretion  in 
llie  matter.  He  had  reason  to  believe 
'tlaat  the  clergyman  remained  in  custody 
only  a  few  minutes,  or,  at  all  events,  that 
lie  was  discharged  before  the  close  of  the 
doy.  He  had,  it  was  true,  received  no 
official  intelligence  to  that  effect,  but  he 
entertained  little  or  no  doubt  that  that  was 
ihe  fact. 

Mb.  INGHAM  rose  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  worthy  character  of  the  clergyman, 
and  said  that  he  had  refused  to  answ.er  the 
question  simply  on  account  of  an  insuper- 
able conscientious  objection.     From  what 
he  had  heard  he  had  not  the  least  doubt 
that  the  rev.  gentleman  was  now  released. 
Sir  FITZROY  KELLY  observed,  that 
it  had  been  established  by  a  decision  of 
the  Exchequer  Chamber  that  communica- 
tions made  in  confession  were  not   privi- 
leged.    He  was  glad  to  learn,  however, 
that  in  this  particular  case  the  rev.  gentle- 
man had  been  released. 

THE  TIMBER  DUTIES. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  HALIBURTON  sUted  that  in  the 
early  part  of  the  evening  he  had  presented 
a  petition  from  a  number  of  merchants 
connected  with  North  America,  praying 
that  an  alteration  might  be  made  in  the 
differential  duties  on  shipping.  They  were 
extremely  anxious  to  be  informed  at  what 
time  this  subject  would  be  taken  up,  and 
be  should  therefore  be  glad  to  know  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  when  he  proposed  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  this  subject. 
Those  gentlemen  felt  that  they  had  been 
taken  very  much  by  surprise,  as  they  had 
no  means  of  communicating  with  their 
fellow  traders  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  with  regard  to  a  matter  in  which 
they  were  so  materially  interested.  British 
colonial  merchants  had  no  representative 
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that    House,    there    was     no    person 
charged  with  the  interests  of  a  particniar 
colony,  or  of  the  colonies  generally  ;  and 
he  therefore  wished   to   ask — though    in 
doing  so  he  was  not  acting  at  their  re- 
quest— whether  there  would  be  any  objec- 
tion to  allow  British  North  Americans  to 
be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House  on  a 
question  which  was  of  such  great  import- 
ance, and  which  they  alleged  would  extin- 
guish  the  trade  of  these  colonics.      He 
would   not  detain   the  House,  which    he 
knew  was  anxious  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration  of  other  subjects,   by  alluding 
to  the  details  of  the  petition  ;  but  when 
the  trade  of  an  entire  province  like  that  of 
New  Brunswick  would  be  prostrated  by  the 
alteration  contemplated  by  the  Government, 
when   Canada   would  be  deprived  of  the 
means  of  purchasing  and  paying  for  British 
manufactures  by  the  export  of  her  timber^ 
it   was,  perhaps,  a  question   of  quite  as 
much  importance  as  the  shrubs  in  tho  Park 
and  the  gravel  walks  for  cows.     He  had 
a  very  great  repugnance  to  put  this  ques- 
tion at  all.     The  petitioners  felt,  as  every- 
body else  must  have  done,  the  very  con- 
temptuous nature  of  the  answer  given  the 
other  evening  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
on  this  subject,  and  it  was  certainly  not 
of  a  description  to  encourage  a  renewal  of 
the  inquiry.     He  did  not  stand  up  to  de- 
fend British  North  America — he  was  not 
her  representative,  but  merely  that  of  an 
humble  borough  in   England  ;    but  when 
a  question  put  on  behalf  of  3,000,000  of 
unrepresented  people,  as  to  whether  their 
exports  might  be  admitted  into  a  neighbour- 
ing kingdom  under  the  late  treaty,  was  an- 
swered by  the  taunt  that  they  were  already 
loo  free,  or  they  would  be  better  off — that 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  had  his  colonies 
under  control,  and  if  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  the  bridle  and  bit  on  her  colonies, 
they  might  have  been   served  as  well  as 
the  French — he  did  not  think  it  was  an 
answer  such  as  they  had  a  right  to  expect. 
They  were  told  in  the  same  breath  that 
they  had  taxed  British  Manufactures.   He 
did  not  defend  this  course — nor,  perhaps, 
would  th^   thank  him   for  doing  so,  for 
they   owed  no  allegiance    to  that  House, 
although  they  did  to  Her  Majesty  ;  they 
w  re    an    independent,  intelligent,    loyal 
p  ople  ;  they  had  rights  of  their  own  and 
knew  how   to  maintain   them  ;  and    they 
would  not  thank   him   if  he  were  to  apo- 
logize for   the  fiscal  arrangements  which 
they  had  made.     They  had  taxed  British 
manufactures — they  bad  taxed  the  manu- 
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fdctaraa  and  iiapcrtH  from  orery  country 
ID  ths  trorlij,  QtiJ  pkccd  them  od  tlic  ramo 
footing,  They  had  not  adopted  ihe  free- 
trade  principles  of  the  GoTernment  of  this 
Coantrj,  nor  were  the;  to  be  taunted  for 
it ;  they  liad  aa  much  right  to  their  opin- 
ion as  the  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer 
had  to  the  one-sided  fr«o-tmdo  irUich  he 
had  introduced  into  this  country.  The 
sneer,  therefore,  with  which  that  answer 
had  been  giren  had  sunk  deeply  into  tlie 
minds  of  those  gentlemen  now  temporarily 
domiciled  at  Liverpool  for  their  ovn  busi- 
ncBS  purposes  ;  and  he  should  be  ashamed 
of  them,  and  ashamed  to  acknoirledge 
himself  n  colonist,  if  they  nould  put  up 
with  the  superciliouBuess  of  tlic  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  nith  tho  neglect  of 
Parliament,  or  irith  injustice  from  an; , 
Power  on  the  fnce  of  the  earth,  Ii 
at  least  to  bo  expected  that  when 
put  a  civil  question,  that  qnestion  should 
be  civilly  answered. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Tho  hon.  Gentleman  has  closed 
with  a  niost  moderate  propuaition,  that 
those  who  put  civil  questions  should  re- 
ceive civil  answers  ;  but  I  am  bound  lo 
say,  if  the  answer  noiv  to  be  made  lo  him 
were  to  depend  on  the  applicalio 
own  principle,  there  might  be  sonio  doubt 
as  to  how  far  it  wonid  be  incumbent 
to  adopt  the  rule  to  vliich  he  has  referred. 
The  bon.  Gentleman  spoke  of  my  super- 
ciliousness, my  tnunla,  my  sneers,  my  con- 
temptuous answer,  aud  I  really  was  at  a 
loss  to  imagine  what  answer  of  mine  ihe 
hon.  Gentleuinn  referred  to  ;  but  as  the 
hoD.  Gentleman  went  on  to  give  wliat  I 
will  not  cnll  a  description,  but  what  1  will 
frankly  Icrm,  in  his  presence,  a  gross  ca- 
ricature of  an  answer  which  had  proceeded 
from  me,  I  was  enabled  at  once  to  identify 
it,  and  to  perceive  the  total  error  under 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  labours  with 
regard  to  its  charActer.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  bon.  Gentleman  heard  tlint 
answer ;  I  am  not  suiv  whether  he  was 
in  the  House  at  tho  time. 

Mu.  IIALIUURTON  :  I  heard  it  aecu- 
rately;  it  was  in  answer  to  a  Question  tliat 
I  put  myself. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: All  I  can  say  is.  if  the  nziawer 
was  given  iu  Committee,  nnd  if  llio  hon. 
Gentleman  thought  I  had  been  guilty  of  a 
very  gross  error  in  making  a  contemptuous 
reply  lo  a  question  involving  the  interests 
of  great  or  of  small  numbers  of  Briiiah  snb- 
jcois— it  does  not  signify  which— tUo  lion. 
Mr.  Haliburlon  ' 
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Gentleman  wonid  have  don( 

reprehend  me  there  and  thi 

if  I   had  doDe  wrong,  an 

confessing  my  error,  and  of 

aelf  in  tho  eye*  of  those  in 

such  interest,  rather  than  I 

"nurso  his  wrath  to  keep 

then  como  down  to  tho  llo 

the  plea  of  puling  a  qtie. 

says  he  is  very  unwilling 

tho  opportunity  of  making 

me  which  I  hope  ara  not 

manner  in  which  I  general 

discharge  my  duties  in  tl 

which,  1  must  say,  if  the; 

would  undoubtedly  convict  i 

est  culpability,  and  make  i 

far  severer  punishment  th: 

now  received  from  the  hon. 

have  only  to  apologise  to 

having   noticed    ihia    mattt 

Gentleman's  queation,  if  1 

is,  whether  an  opportunity 

for  a  disoussion  on  the  tin 

likewise  whether  Her  Ha^ 

ment  trill  bo  disposed  to  del 

on  that  subject  until  the  ooh 

North  America  can  be  hea: 

the  House.     [Mr.  Halibdr 

With  respect  to  tho  first 

question,   ihero  has  been   i 

give  opportunities  for  diac' 

bon.  Friend  the  Secretary  t 

in  cnmpliauce  with  the  appei 

postponed    tho  discussion 

duties,  in  order  that  any  ( 

miglit  be  so  disposed  might 

enter  into  that  discussion ; 

which  it  was  adjourned  he 

place,  and  I  was  ready  to 

the  House  if  any  question  had  ariKo  ;  bat 

there  was  no  person  who  was  diaposed  to 

aise  a  debate  ;  ond  that  is  the  Report 
hich  the  hon.  Gentleman   will    hare  lo 

make  to  the  British  colonists  of  the  rigi- 

lanoo  with  which  ho  has  attended  lo  their 

intereate.  If  any  disposition  is  now  felt 
debate  that  question.  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
mment  will  take  care  to  make  amngv- 

raenis  for  the  purpose,  and  that  ia  some 

stago  of  the  measure  opportunities  sbaK 

be  given  to  Members  for  expressing  their 

■■— ,va.  With  regard  to  the  proposal  of 
ring  parties  at  the  bar,  1  beliove  it  ii 
ircly  without  precedent  in  llio  blatorjof 

modern  legislation ;  no  such  demands  ban 

been  made  by  others  much  more  directly 

itcrcsted,  oud  having  more  pretensions  to 
a  distinct  locug  standi  than  the  colonists  ^ 
,h  North  America  can  on  this  quMtion 
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scientiooB  duty,  be  trusted  ho  should  re- 
ceive the  kind  indulgence  of  the  Hoase. 
He  certainly  would  not  detain  the  House 
more  than  ten  minutes.  They  were  asked  to 
decide  upon  a  question  of  a  treaty  of  friend- 
ship witli  France,  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  French  Emperor's  policy,  they  did  not 
know  whether  they  might  not  in  a  short 
time  bo  on  a  footing  of  estrangement  and 
suspicion  with  that  country.  They  were 
asked  to  concludo  a  treaty  of  peace  on 
commercial  matters  in  a  spirit  of  amtty 
and  friendship  to  Frenchmen.    ["Order!]  * 

Mr.  speaker  said,  that  the  question 
of  the  Treaty  with  France  was  set  downfor 
discussion  that  evening,  and  it  was  con* 
trary  to  order  to  discuss,  by  anticipation,  a 
Motion  which  stood  on  the  Orders  of  the 
Day. 

Lord  ADOLPHUS  VANE-TEMPEST 
thought  that  on  the  question  of  Adjourn- 
ment till  Monday,  it  was  competent  for 
him  to  put  a  Question,  and  to  make  any  ob- 
servations he  chose,  so  long  as  be  confined 
himself  to  the  subject  of  that  Question, 
He  desired  to  know  whether  be  would  be  out 
of  order  in  mnking  some  more  remnrksy 
which  were  pertinent  to  (he  Question. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  said,  the  noble  Lord 
was  entitled  to  ask  any  Question,  and  be 
would  now,  no  doubt,  confine  himself  within 
due  limits  in  proposing  bis  Question. 

Lord  ADOLPHUS  VANE-TEMPEST, 
who  was  continunlly  interrupted  by  cries 
of  •*  Order,"  said,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bridgwater  had,  with  convenient  amia- 
bility, postponed  his  Motion  with  regard  to 
this  important  subject  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Afi^airs,  until  the  19th  of  the  present  month, 
and  as  if  that  was  not  sufficient,  that  in- 
genious architect  the  hon.  Member  for  Pon* 
tefract  (Mr.  M.  Milnes)  had  already  formed 
a  pont  d*or  for  the  Government.  They 
were  going,  by  affirming  this  Treaty,  to 
declare  to  Europe  that  their  hands  were 
tied    up   with    regard    to    this   question. 

I**  Order  !"]  He  would  not  now  detain  the 
louse  upon  the  subject  of  the  Treaty; 
but  on  another  occasion  he  would  do  so  at 
greater  length,  though  owing  to  the  ad- 
mirable strategy  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  he  would  have  to  wait 
until  the  19th  March.  He  would  now  ask 
the  noble  Lord  whether  Her  Majesty's  Qo- 
vernment  had  taken  any  steps,  and  if  so^ 
whether  they  had  nny  objection  to  state 
the  nature  of  them,  to  obtain  the  concur- 
rence of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  in 
opposing  the  rumoured  annexation  of  Savoy 


ietly  said  to  possess.     And  therefore 
»t  think  it  would  be  wise  to  create  a 
lent  which,  I  believe,  would  be  pro- 
re  of  great  delays,  and  attended  with 
I'iricable  confusion.  I  am  far  from  cora- 
yMntng  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  for  giving 
tbo  frankest  utterance  to  what  he  regards 
te  the  ruinous  consequences  of  the  reduc- 
tfoii  of  the  timber  duties ;  that  is  a  con- 
scientious feeling  on  his  part,  and  he  is 
perfe<^tly  right  to  claim  whotever  opportu- 
nities he  thinks  fit  for  giving  expression  to 
those  opinions.     For  my  own  part,  they, 
perhaps,  make  less  impression  on  me ;  for 
it  is  not  now  for  the  first  time  that  I  hear 
them.   In  1842,  and  at  subsequent  periods, 
I  have  so  often  received  the  most  solemn 
warnings  that  in  consequence  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  differential  duties  on  foreign 
timber  total  itnd  absolute  ruin  was  about 
to  fall  on  the  colonies  of  British  North 
America,  which  are  now  more  fiourishing 
thon  ever,  that  it  is  natural  I  should  have 
become  utterly  impervious,  and  that  these 
threats  should  not  find  entrance  into  my 
mind,  notwithstanding  that  they  appear  to 
have  got  their  seat  in  that  of  the  -hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr.  HALIBURTON  explained  that  he 
had  not  asked  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
delay  the  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the 
timber  duties  until  tho  colonists  of  British 
North  America  could  be  heard  at  the  bar. 
He  only  asked  whether  those  who  were 
now  in  this  country  and  were  interested  in 
the  matter  would  be  afforded  that  oppor- 
tunity. Perhaps  this  very  misapprehen- 
sion had  given  rise  to  the  slur  which  was 
conveyed  on  the  first  occasion. 

ANNEXATION  OF  SAVOY  TO  FRANCE. 

QUESTION. 

Lord  ADOLPHUS  VANE-TEMPEST 
said,  that  in  putting  tho  Question  which 
appeared  on  the  paper  in  his  name,  he 
wished  to  explain  the  reasons  that  had  in- 
duced him  to  withdraw  his  Amendment  on 
the  previous  evening. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  The  noble  Lord  is 
out  of  order  in  referring  to  a  debate  which 
is  past  and  which  has  been  concluded. 

Lord  ADOLPHUS  VANBTEMPEST: 
Tho  Question  he  wished  to  ask  related  to 
the  annexation  of  Savoy  by  the  French 
Emperor.  He  had  felt  throughout  that  tho 
House  had  been  placed  in  a  strange  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  Treaty  of  Com- 
merce. He  was  in  a  very  difficult  position, 
but  being  desirous  only  to  discharge  a  con- 
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to  France  ?  He  wished  to  ask  also  whe- 
ther they  h^d  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  final  intentions  of  Sardinia  with  refe- 
rence to  tiiis  subject ;  and  whether  the  ex- 
pressed opinions  of  Switzerland  remained 
unchanged  ?  The  opinions  of  Switzerland 
were  very  strong  on  the  subject.  He  asked 
her  Majesty's  GovernniMit  whether  they 
had  any  objection  to  give  the  House  the  in- 
formation they  possessed  on  these  subjects? 
Mb.  KINGLAKB  said,  that  if  he  couIJ 
maintain  a  little  more  gravity  than  the 
House  seemed  to  be  possessed  of  at  that 
moment,  he  would  endeavour  to  express 
the  indignation  with  which  he  had  heard 
the  charge  made  against  him  by  the  noble 
Lord.  A  charge  more  ungrounded  had 
never  been  brought  against  any  Member  in 
that  House.  He  thought  he  had  given  on 
a  former  occasion  a  proof  that  he  was  not 
disposed  quickly  or  very  easily  to  give  way 
to  any  pressure  put  upon  him  by  the  Go- 
vernment for  the  purpose  of  inducing  him 
to  postpone  his  Motion.  Once,  when  he 
was  asked  by  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  on 
his  responsibility  to  postpone  it,  he  con- 
seuted  ;  but  on  the  second  occasion  when 
ho  was  asked  both  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Foreign  Secretary  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Fontefract  (Mr.  M.  Milnes)  to  postpone  it, 
he  declined  to  do  so,  and  having  shown  that 
he  was  capable  of  resisting  pressure  which 
it  was  painful  to  resist,  especially  when  it 
came  from  his  own  side  of  the  House,  he 
asked  the^House  whether  it  was  right  that 
Buch  charges  should  be  brought  against 
him  by  the  noble  Lord.  If  the  noble  Lord 
had  been  in  the  House  on  the  first  occa- 
sion, he  would  have  heard  the  noble  Lord 
the  Foreign  Secretary  declare,  that  if  the 
question  was  then  brought  forward  it  would 
prove  inconvenient  and  perhaps  dangerous 
to  the  public  service.  After  hearing  that 
announcement,  could  the  noble  Lord  per- 
severe in  asserting  that  he  (Mr.  Kinglake) 
had,  with  a  convenient  yielding,  assented 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  Government  ?  He 
appealed  to  the  House  whether  it  was  fitting 
that  a  charge  of  this  description  should  be 
made  on  grounds  so  totally  insufficient. 

TENANT  FARMERS.— AGRICULTURAL 
PROSPERITY.— OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr.  PACKE  could  not  allow  the  debate 
to  close — he  meant  the  debate  on  the  Mo- 
tion for  Adjournment — for  it  had  quite 
assumed  the  character  of  a  debate — with- 
out adverting  to  the  speech  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  who  opened  the 

Lord  Adolphm  Vane- Tempest 


discussion  by  anticipating  a  qoestioD  wkUk 
was  to  be  put  to  him  with  regard  to  tlw 
agricluture  of  this  kingdom.  The  n^ 
hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that  farmers  haA 
benefited  by  free  trade,  and  had  oha.]lengei 
any  man  to  rise  and  contradict  that  tftat0> 
ment.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Packe)  knew  that  ii 
1849, 1850,  and  1851  tlie  farmers  wcra,k 
consequence  of  free  trade  measures,  prin- 
cipally as  regarded  corn*  in  a  yery  distra^ed 
state;  and  with  regard  to  graxiers,  tbert 
was  scarcely  one  who  had  taken  his  ozeft 
to  market  who  had  not  suffered  a  severe 
loss  by  their  contracting  viruleot  diaeaaea, 
introduced  by  the  importation  of  foretga 
cattle.  The  consequence  of  free  trade  bad 
been  that  the  small  farmers  had  been  swept 
away,  while  those  with  large  capital  had 
been  able  to  go  on.  He  thought  it  hie  datj 
to  state,  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  of  tfaii 
country,  who  were  the  most  patient  peopla 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  though  they 
had  kept  their  heads  above  water,  they  had 
not  been  able  to  make  the  profits  of  former 
years.  The  Budget  must  prove  most  in- 
jurious to  the  farmers,  for  the  importatioo 
of  wine  must  lessen  the  consumption  of 
malt. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  as  there 
had  been  discussions  on  so  many  dififereot 
subjects,  he  was  glad  to  see  his  right  hoo. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Kilmarnock  (Mr. 
Bouverie)  in  his  place,  and  he  hoped  be  had 
taken  a  note  of  that  evening's  proceedings. 
He  would  certainly  encourage  his  right 
hon.  Friend  to  make  another  attempt  to 
stop  this  practice,  which  was  eyidentlj 
growing  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds,  of 
creating  a  miscellaneous  debate  on  the 
Motion  for  Adjournment  until  Monday. 

LordADOLPHUSVANB-TEMPEST, 
in  explanation,  said,  he  had  by  no  means  in- 
tended to  cast  an  imputation  on  the  conduct 
of  so  distinguished  a  Member  of  the  House 
as  the  hon.  Member  for  Bridgwater.  By 
his  observations  he  had  simply  meant  to 
express  his  regret  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  displayed  a  spirit  of  "  convenient  ami- 
ability "  in  postponing  his  Motion  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  ROEBUCK:  If  there  has  heen 
more  than  the  usual  divergence  upon  the 
part  of  hon.  Members  to-night  into  a  va- 
riety of  topics,  that  circumstance,  1  think, 
is  duo  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  has  led 
the  way  in  the  dance  by  making  a  speech 
upon  his  Budget  in  moving  the  adjournmeot 
of  the  House  until  Monday. 
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TBNANT  FARMERS.— INCOME  TAX, 
SCHEDULE  B.— QUESTION. 

M  R.  HENLEY  expressed  a  wish  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
or  •ome  other  member  of  the  6oTernment» 
AVhether  he  would  be  prepared  to  lay  on  the 
table  of  the  House  the  papers  upon  which 
his  calculation  with  respect  to  the  increase 
of  1 9    per  cent  in  the  incomes  classified 
tinder  Schedule  B  was  based.     It  would  be, 
be  tbonght,  but  doing  an  act  of  common 
juatiee  to  place  those  papers  in  the  hands 
of  Hon.  Members  before  thej  were  called 
upon  to  come  to  a  decision  upon  the  con- 
tinuance  of  the  income  tax. 

ANNEXATION    OF  SAVOY  AND  NICE   TO 
FRANCE.— EXPLANATION. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:   The  noble 
Lord   the  Member  for  Durham  (Lord  A. 
Yftne-Tempest)  has  put  to  me  some  ques- 
tions on  a  subject  of  great  public  interest, 
and  I  feel  bound  to  give  him  such  informa- 
tion as  I  am  able  in  reply  to  those  questions. 
He  asks  me  if  I  have  taken  any  steps-^ 
and  if  so,  what  the  nature  of  those  steps 
ia — to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia  in  protesting  against 
the    rumoured    annexation    of    Savoy    to 
France.     Now,  the  course  which  we  have 
adopted  in  respect  to  this  question  is  this 
— We  have  communicated  the  correspon- 
dence which  has  taken  place  between  Her 
Majesty's  Government  and  that  of  France 
on  the  subject   to  the  Courts  of  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  St.  Petersburg.     I  may  add 
that  we  contented  ourselves  with  simply 
directing   our   Ministers  to   communicate 
that  correspo|ndenee,  and  desjring  that  a 
copy  of  it  siioold  be  handeci  to  tho  Gorem- 
mentsof  eachof  those  countries  respectively, 
without  asking  them  to  tako  any  steps  dr 
to  make  any  suggestion  in  the  matter,  but 
leaving  them  to  adopt  such  a  course  as 
they  might  deem  expedient  on  a  question 
which  is  of  importance  to  the  interests  of 
Europe.     With  respect   to   the  probable 
result  of  this  proceeding  I  am  quite  unable 
to  supply  the  noble  Lord  with  any  informa- 
tion beyond   this,  that  the  Ministers  for 
Foreign  Affairs  both  at  Vienna  and  Berlin 
sty  that  they  agree  generally  with   the 
views  of   Her   Majesty's  Government  on 
this  subject.    Neither  at  Berlin  nor  Vienna, 
however,  is  it  absolutely  stated  what  steps 
their  respective  Governments   propose  to 
take  ill  a  maUer  which  oertaiiOy  requires 
careful  consideration.     From   St.   Peters- 
burg I  have  received  no  information  with 
regard  to  it,  probably  because  tho  despatch 


which  we  sent  there  was  not  forwarded  bo 
soon  A3  those  which  were  scut  to  Vienna 
and  Berlin.  I  may  at  the  same  time  ob- 
serve that  when  any  information  in  answer 
to  the  despatch  which  we  forwarded  to  St. 
Petersburg  reaches  us  we  shall  bo  pre> 
pared  to  lay  it  on  the  table  the  moment  it 
is  in  a  state  to  be  thus  communicated  to 
the  House.  We  shall,  I  may  add,  have 
some  correspondence  from  Berlin  and 
Vienna  to  lay  on  the  table  on  Monday. 
The  noble  Lord  has  asked  me  further, 
whether  we  are  acquainted  with  the  final 
intentions  of  Sardina  in  reference  to  the 
annexation  of  Savoy  to  France.  No«v,  in 
answer  to  that  question  I  may  state  that  I 
had  placed  in  my  hands  by  a  private  friend 
of  Count  Cavour  a  document  which  was 
said  to  be  a  copy  of  tho  Sardinian  reply  to 
the  proposal  of  France ;  but  I  have  been 
since  informed  tliat  this  document  is  not 
quite  correct,  and  therefore  I  cannot,  until 
I  receive  further  information  on  tho  sub- 
ject from  Her  Majesty's  Minister  in  Turin, 
lay  on  the  table  any  papers  in  reference  to 
this  particular  point.  I  may,  however,  ob- 
serve that  thesubstanceof  the  reply  of  Count 
Cavour  is  to  the  effect  that,  if  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Sardinia  should  deem  it  expedient 
to  have  recourse  to  a  rote  of  the  people  of 
Savoy  with  respect  to  the  question  of  its 
annexation  to  France,  the  Sardinian  Go- 
vernment would  take  care  that  that  vote 
should  be  taken  with  every  form  uf  liberty, 
so  that  the  people  of  Savoy  might  exereiise 
perfect  freedom  of  choice  in  deciding  whe- 
ther they  would  continue  under  the  Sar- 
dinian Government  or  prefer  a  separation 
from  that  country.  The  Answer  of  Count 
Cavour  then  proceeds  to  state  that,  should 
the  people  of  Savoy  be  in  favour  of  separa- 
tion, the  Government  of  Sardinia  trusta 
the  question  will  be  duly  weighed  by  the 
other  Powers  of  Europe,  and  that  care 
will  be  taken  not  only  of  the  interesta 
of  Switxerland,  but  due  regard  will  be 
paid  to  the  security  of  tl>e  frontiers  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia  itself.  So  far  aa 
Switzerland  is  concerned,  I  believe  the 
views  of  the  Government  of  that  country 
upon  this  subject  remain  quite  unchanged, 
the  papers  which  I  shall  lay  on  the  table 
on  Monday  will  show  the  precise  opinion 
they  entertain.  All  the  information  we 
are  possessed  of  will  be  contained  in  those 
papers. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  at  rising  to  adjourn  till  Monday 
next. 
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COMMERCIAL  TREATY  WitH  FRANCE- 
ADDRESS  MOVED. 

ADJOURNED   DEBATE — SECOND   NIGHT. 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Question  [8th  March]. 

**  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  to  assure  Her  Majesty  that,  having  oon- 
lidered  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  concluded  be- 
tween Her  Majesty  and  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  this  House  begs  leave  to  approach  Her 
Majesty  with  their  sincere  and  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments for  this  new  proof  of  Her  Majesty's 
desire  to  promote  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
Her  subjects : 

"  To  assure  Her  Majesty  that  we  shall  proceed 
to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  giving 
effect  to  a  system  which  we  trust  will  promote  a 
beneficial  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  tend  to  the  extension  of  Trade  and  Mann- 
fiicture,  and  give  additional  security  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  blessings  of  Peace." 

Question  again  proposed. 

Debate  resumed, 

Mr.  HORSMAN  :  Sir,  as  this  debate 
affords  the  first  opportunity  which  hnn  been 
presented  to  the  House  of  considering  the 
Commercial  Treaty  with  France  as  a  whole, 
I  will  follow  the  example  which  has  been 
set  by  the  Mover  and  Seconder  of  the 
Address,  and  before  I  direct  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  Amendment  which  I 
am  about  to  propose,  discuss  the  general 
policy  and  general  character  of  the  Treaty 
itself.  The  readiness  with  which  the  House 
has  voted  the  financial  Resolutions  which 
are  necessary  in  order  to  give  the  Treaty 
effect  shows  how  desirable,  in  the  opinion 
of  hon.  Members,  is  the  extension  of  our 
commercial  relations  with  Franco,  and  how 
advantageous  the  political  and  moral  re- 
sults which,  in  their  estimation,  will  be 
consequent  on  increased  intercourse  be- 
tween two  great  nations.  We  have,  in 
assenting  to  this  Treaty,  made  large  fiscal 
Sacrifices,  to  bo  compensated  for  by  the 
imposition  of  new  burdens ;  and  while  we 
have  thus  borne  our  testimony  to  the  value 
which  we  set  en  the  friendship  of  France, 
we  have  done  our  utmost  to  aid  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  in  their  laudable  endoa- 
i^onr  to  perpetuate  and  strengthen  that 
friendship.  We  have  made  concessions 
to  France  upon  our  side  which  might 
be  made  independent  of  Treaty,  and  she 
has  also  on  her  part  made  concessions 
to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying which  into  effect  no  Treaty  was 
necessary  ;  and  wo  now  stand  in  the  po- 
sition of  being  invited  to  express  our  appro- 
bation of  the  peculiar  mode  of  giving  effect 
to  their  policy  which  the  Government  has 


adopted.  And  since  all  these  concessions 
might  havo  been  made  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  any  treaty,  I  will  first  inquire  vfaj 
a  treaty  has  been  resorted  to  ftir  that  pw- 
pose.  Now,  I  must  contend  thai  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  is  a  retrogra^ 
step  for  England  to  take.  It  is  a  »tep 
which  is  inconvenient,  and^which  may  lead 
to  cnibaiThssment.  I  make  this  statement 
because  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  there  be 
one  right  which  more  tham  another  it  be- 
comes the  Parliament  of  England  to  guard 
most  vigilantly,  it  is  that  which  gives  as  a 
complete  control  over  our  domestic,  tal 
especially  over  our  fiscal  arrangements,  to 
that  we  might  be  able  to  increase,  to 
diminish,  or  to  modify  our  national  exp»* 
dituro  or  our  fiscal  regulations  in  ae<H)rd- 
ance  with  what  may  happen  to  be  the  true 
interests  and  the  real  exigencies  of  ov 
own  people.  Now,  by  entering  into  a  treaty 
of  reciprocity,  this  is  a  right  we  abandoo ; 
and,  having  concluded  this  Treaty  with 
France,  we  shall  have  no  power  next  year 
to  rectify  any  omissions  or  oversights  whiek 
may  be  found  in  it.  We  give  np  onr  legis- 
lative freedom ;  we  barter  it  away  to  an- 
other Power ;  so  that  the  control  over  the 
taxation  of  England  will  no  longer  rest 
exclusively  with  lier  own  Parliament,  but 
will  be,  as  it  were,  a  portion  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  French  Government.  We  have, 
in  short,  by  this  Treaty,  bound  ourselves 
indissolubly  to  France,  and  henceforward 
it  is  only  by  her  good  favour  that  our 
fetters  can  be  relaxed.  We  have,  in  ac- 
ceding to  it,  violated  one  of  the  first  pria* 
ciples  of  our  commercial  code — the  repudi- 
ation of  the  doctrine  of  reciprocity.  Tbiti 
I  contend,  is  a  great  sacrifice  to  a  nation 
that  has  been  so  proud  of  its  independence 
— it  is  a  sacrifice  so  great  as  to  be  hardly 
capable  of  exaggeration — a  sacrifice  which 
could  only  be  justified  by  some  great  im- 
pending evil  to  bo  avoided,  or  some  good 
to  arise  so  large  and  so  legitimate,  that  no 
price  which  we  could  pay  would  be  too 
high.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  torn 
to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  ask  what 
aro  their  motives  for  entering  into  this 
Treaty,  and  what  is  its  compensation.  For 
some  time — for  a  long  time — this  has  been 
asked  in  vain.  When  the  existence  of  this 
Treaty  was  first  announced,  wo  were  U^d 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown  that  this  particular  form  of  arrange* 
ment  was  necessitated  by  the  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  France,  and  must  have  been  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  provide  that  aeenrity 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  stipulations  into 
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'^nrhieli  ehe  was  preparcci  to  enter  wliicli  the 
i^ftiterestfl  of  England  required.      But  Be- 
csuritj    for   tbe  equivalents   we   were   re- 
<seivtiig  implies  that  England  sought  the 
frenty,  and  required  to  have  equivalents 
secured  to  her.      But  the  Chancellor  of 
Che  Bxohequer  told  us  we  were  entitled 
%o    no  equivalent,  and  that  we  are  doing 
l>y    Treaty  what  it  is  our  interest  to  do 
^^rithont  Treaty.      The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  most  significantly  avoided  all 
explanation  of  tbe  reason  for  a  Treaty ; 
Jknd  I  must  say  I  appreciate  his  motives  in 
doing  so.     But  at  a  later  period  the  noble 
Lord   the  Secretary   for  Foreign    ABPairs 
iras  compelled  to  give  some  explanation, 
and  then  he  told  tis — what  I  do  not  won- 
der  the  Government  for  some  time  was 
reluctant  to  avow — the  real  reason  was, 
that  in  France  the  prohibitionists  wero  too 
strong  for    the  Emperor  ;    they  had  the 
command   of   the    Legislative    Chamber. 

I  Lord  John  Russell  :  I  did  not  sav  so.] 
cannot  presume  to  quote  the  exact 
words  of  the  noble  Lord,  but  I  under* 
stood  him  to  say  we  are  obliged  to  resort 
to  a  treaty  to  effect  a  change  which  pro- 
bably the  Legislative  Chamber  would  not 
aanction. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  I  said  no^ 
thing  of  the  Legislative  Chamber  at  all. 

Mil.  HORSMAN :  I  thought  I  heard 
the  noble  Lord  say  that  a  treaty  had  been 
resorted  to,  because  by  the  ordinary  con- 
stitutional mode  of  submitting  a  project  of 
law  to  the  Legislature,  it  was  likely  not  to 
be  sanctioned.  That  was  the  statement 
we  heard  ;  and  it  only  confirmed  state- 
ments which  had  reachetl  us  from  every 
side  before.  It  comes  to  this — that  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  is  a  Free-trader  ; 
the  French  nation  are  Protectionists,  and, 
therefore,  if  left  to  settle  the  question  be- 
tween themselves,  it  must  be  settled  ad- 
versely to  the  Emperor,  because  the  pro- 
ject, if  submitted  to  tho  Legislative  Cham- 
bers, would  certainly  be  rejected.  Every 
man  in  the  House  knows  that  to  be  the 
case.  Li  this  difficulty  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  addresses  himself  to  the  English 
Cabinet.  •*  Deal  with  me,"  ho  says,  •*  by 
a  treaty  of  reciprocity.  To  be  sure,  it  is 
against  your  law,  but  it  won't  bo  the  first 
time  you  have  endeavoured  to  oblige  me 
by  changing  yonr  law.*'  "Give  me,"  ho 
sayp,  ••  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  ;  by  this 
means  I  can  laugh  at  my  Chambers,  and 
can  force  free  trade  down  tho  throats  of  my 
reluctant  subjects."  Tho  Cabinet  of  Eng- 
land appeals  to  us,  the  constitutional  repre- 


sentatives of  this  moral  country,  and  they 
think  that  we,  the  House  of  Commons,  do 
good  service  to  the  principles  we  represent 
by  making  ourselves,  I  will  not  say  the  ac- 
complices, but  the  instruments,  through 
whom  tho  ruler  of  France  may  evade  the 
constitutional  control  of  his  own  Legisla- 
ture ;  and  that  we  would  deem  it  just  and 
generous  and  politic  to  lend  ourselves  to  a 
device  by  which  he  may  mock  his  sub- 
jects. And  with  this  motive,  patent  to  all 
the  world,  we  are  to  proceed  to  loosen  one 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  com* 
mercial  code,  and  compromise  and  confuse 
tbe  policy  of  England  to  meet  the  neces- 
sities of  France.  Now,  these  are  the  mo- 
tives of  the  Treaty  ;  and  what  is  to  be 
the  compensation  ?  By  this  act,  say  the 
admirers  of  the  Treaty,  you  secure  the 
friendship  of  the  Freqch  nation  ;  by  help- 
ing their  Emperpr  to  jockey  them  yon 
secure  their  eternal  gratitude ;  you  will  get 
such  a  hold  of  their  affections  that  old  jea- 
lousies and  animosities  will  become  as  dead 
as  reciprocity  was  six  months  ago;  and,  as 
to  the  war  party  in  France,  you  will  never 
hear  of  it  again,  as  M.  Chevalier  said  the 
other  day  ;  and  those  who  were  wont  to 
exclaim  against  perfidious  Albion  would 
hasten  to  the  Hotel  Meurice  to  enrol  them-* 
selves  as  members  of  the  Peace  Society. 
Such  are  the  great  results  we  have  been 
promised.  Peace,  friendship,  gratitude, 
are  great  results,  but  they  are  not  all. 
There  is  something  more  behind.  This, 
it  is  said,  is  a  transaction  which  will 
turn  out  most  profitable  for  England. 
We  shall  make  great  profit  by  it.  Our 
coalowners,  our  ironmasters  will  get  new 
markets  ;  our  manufacturers  will  have  a 
new  nation  of  customers  ;  French  wines 
and  silks  shall  be  cheapened  and  made  ac- 
cessible to  all  the  middle  class;  there  shall 
be,  as  was  expressed  by  an  bon.  Baronet 
behind  me, a  millennium  of  prosperity;  and, 
if  any  weak  brother  in  Lancashire  or  else- 
where has  a  conscience  to  prick  him  for 
having  behaved  rather  shabbily  to  his  poor 
French  neighbours,  let  him  count  his  gains, 
go  homo  thankful,  and  be  satisfied.  Sir^ 
this  is  a  very  glowing  prospectus  of  the 
new  course  on  which  wo  are  invited  to 
embark.  But  my  objection  is,  that  like 
many  a  promising  prospectus,  it  is  based 
on  false  calculations,  and  even  as  a 
commercial  speculation  it  may  not  pay. 
The  equivalents  wo  aro  promised  are  of 
two  kinds,  material  and  moral.  Tho  ma- 
terial equivalents  are  in  the  ilircclion  of 
free  trade.     Sir,  I  studied  the  principles 
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of  free  trade — I  adopted  them  long  before 
they  were  embraced  by  any  occupant  of 
the  Treasury  Bench  except  the  right  hon. 
Member  for   Wolverhampton   (Mr.  G.  P. 
Villiers).     I   am  not  to  be  told   now,  by 
Gentlemen  who  throw  up  their  hats  at  the 
eleventh  hour  that  I  do  not  comprehend 
its  principles  or  appreciate  its  spirit.     The 
principles  of  free  trade,  carried  fairly  out 
as  I  understand  them,  have  for  their  ob- 
ject and  result  to  unite  nations  together 
by  common  interests,  to  make  them  mutu- 
ally dependent  and  assistant,  to  erase  geo- 
graphical  distinctions,  and   unite   France 
and  England  together  as  closely,  as  indis- 
solubly.  as  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  are 
united  together,  so  that  whatever  benefits 
the  one  must  jreact  on  the  other,  and  what- 
ever conduces  to  the  material  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the   one   must  add   to   the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  other  ;    ond. 
therefore,    on   the   narrowest   grounds   of 
selfish  policy,  every  consistent  Free-trader 
would  desire  to  pi*omote  the  material  pros- 
perity of  France  as  a  great  advantage  to 
England.     My   opinion    is   also,  that  the 
moral  benefits  conferred  on  nations  by  free 
trade  are  even  greater  than  the  material. 
It  was  well  said  by  the  hon.  Moiuber  for 
Leeds  (Mr.  Baines)  last   night,    that   the 
commercial  intercourse  of  nations  is  the 
great  security  for  peace,  and  peace  is  the 
great  moral  agent  for  civilizing  and  elevat- 
ing mankind.     Therefore,  free  trade  is,  in 
my  mind,  associated  not  merely  with  wealth 
and  commerce,  but  with  the  peace  and  mo- 
rality of  nations.    Biit  it  is  quite  consistent 
with  those  opinions  that,  when  there  is  an  en- 
tirely exceptional  state  of  things  in  France 
•p— when  the  military  element  predominates 
over   the  commercial — when   vou  have  a 
policy  of  aggression  and  aggrandizement 
openly   avowed    and    unscrupulously   car- 
ried out — when    you  have  armaments  by 
•ea  and  land  such  as  the  world  has  never 
seen  before,  and   a   military  organization 
unknown    since    the    days    of    the   Jlo- 
mau  Empire— it  is,   I  say,    quite  consis- 
tent  with  the   appreciation  of   free-trade 
principles,  that  I  should  hold  that  this  is 
not  precisely  the  moment  when  we  should 
part    with   our    legislative    independence, 
especially  to  that  Power  whose  menacing 
attitude   to   ourselves   imposes   on   us    in 
time  of  peace  war  taxes  and  burdens  and  a 
grievous  expenditure  in  order  to  protect  us 
from  the  attacks  which  we  apprehend  from 
herself.     My  difference  with  those  who  see 
BO  much  in  favour  of  this  Treaty  as  to  the 
application  of  free  trade  is  in  reality  not  so 
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much  a  matter  of  principle  as  a  matter  of  ^ 
finition.    When  they  speak  of  France  th^ 
mean  the  French  Emperor  ;   when  I  speak 
of  France  I  speak  of  the  French   natiot. 
And  there  is  a  distinction    to   be  drawi 
which  this  Treaty  ignores  between  tbe  free 
intercourse  of  nations,  patent  to  all  tW 
world,  and  the  intrigues  of  Govemmeiiti, 
that  ore  a  secret  to  everybody  but  tkaa- 
selves.     It  is  because  the  Treaty  ignetei 
that  distinction  that  I  say  it  is  founded  oa 
false  principles — it  violates  the  first  pr»- 
ciples  of  commercial  freedom  and  tnterM- 
tional  right— and  on  that  ground  I  belieff 
it   may   yet  bear    bitter    and     pemieieBs 
fruits.     The  material  equivalents  we  an 
promised  are  two— first,  the  admission  ti 
our  coal' and  iron  at  a  low  duty,  and  tbei 
the  admission  of  our   manufactures  at  s 
protective  duty  beginning  at  30  per  eeat, 
by  and  by  to  be  reduced  to  25  per  cent 
As  to  coal  and  iron,  I  will  leave  them  till 
I  come  to  the  Amendment  I  mean  to  move 
to  the  11th  Article.     But  as   to  the  kw 
duty  of  30  per  cent  on  our  English  mmwh 
factures,  I  believe  it  is  the  opinion  of  tluKe 
most  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  on  tl^ 
subject,  that  a  protecting  duty  of  30  per 
cent  will,  after  all,  turn  out  to  be  probibi* 
tory.     That  is  the  opinion  which,  I  under* 
stand,  has  been  pronounced  by  the  Leeds 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  a  well-considered 
resolution;  and  I  was  somewhat  surprised 
to  find  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Leeds, 
who  spoke  last  night  with  so  much  abilttj 
and  effect,  appeared  not  to  have  remesi- 
bered  this  fact;  but  they  say  that  is  their 
opinion,    and    it    is    confirmed    by  other 
authority.     I  saw  it  stated  in  the  Journal 
des  IMbats,  which  is  a  great    free-trade 
authority,  and  an  organ  of  the  Emperor, 
that  30  per  cent  was  intended  by  the  Em- 
peror to  be  a  prohibitory  duty,  and  that  be 
had    outwitted    the  English    negotiators. 
This  has  received  some  confirmation  from 
what  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said 
about  French  gloves,  which  were  praeti* 
cally  excluded  by  a  duty  of  15  per  cent 
As  far,  then,  as  material  equivalents  go, 
we  do  not  gain  much  from  this  Treaty. 
We  allow  French  manufactures  to  come  in 
duty  free,  while  our  manufactures  on  enter- 
ing Franco  are  to  pay  30  per  cent.    We 
derive  no    revenue    whatever    from    the 
manufactures  of  France,  while,  if  the  ap* 
prehensions  entertained  across  the  Channel 
are   realized,   France  will  obtain  an  im* 
mense    revenue    from  our  manufactures. 
Again,  the  Treaty  is   not  to  come  into 
operation  on  the  side  of  France  for  eighteen 
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onths;  on  our  side  it  takes  effect  imroe- 
^iaiely.     In  fact,  we  make  a  present  to 
4he  Clmperor  of  no  less  than  two  millions, 
^irbile  we  have  a  deficit  in  our  own  exchequer 
4faat  has  to  be  made  up  from  an  increased 
ii»eome  tax.     The  reciprocity  of  all  this  is 
iK>inewhat  of  an  Irish  character.     But  then 
there  are  the  moral  equivalents.     Through 
this  Treaty  you  are  to  secure  peace  and 
friendship  wit  i  France.     If  these  results 
were  indeed   to    follow,   they   would    be 
cheaply  purchased  even  at  ten  times  the 
fHTiee  now  asked  from  us.     But  by  what 
aubtle  process  of  metaphysical  inquiry  are 
we  brought  to^he  conclusion  that  the  best 
waj  to  win  the  friendship  of  the  French 
people  is  to  begin  by  irritating  and  wound- 
mg  their  feelings  ?     The  French  are  gene- 
nUlj  esteemed   a  quick   and    susceptible 
raee,  likely  to  be  jealous  of  anything  that 
■aToors  of  an  impertinent  meddling  on  our 
port   between  themselves  and  their  Em- 
peror, and  peculiarly  alive  to  the  ridicule 
whieh  stings  a  sensitive  man    when  told 
that  he  has  been  "done."     I  do  not  see 
bow,  by  hurting  the  crniour  prapre  of  the 
French  nation,  you  are  to  provoke  them  to 
love  OS.     Still  less  can  I  divine  how  the 
prospecta  of  peace  are  to  be  improved  by 
ear  making  enemies  of  the  commercial 
class  in    France — the    only    class    there 
hitherto  averse  to  war.     The  fallacy  that 
lurks  beneath  these  alluring  promises  lies 
in  confounding  the  French  Emperor  with 
the  French   people*      It  is  of  the  very 
esaence  of  this  Treaty  that  the  two  are 
quite  distinct.     Their  views  are  antagonis- 
tic; they  take  opposite  sides.     What  grati- 
fies the  Emperor  in  this  matter  offends 
France.     What  serves  the  Emperor,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  people  ruinsFrance.  [**  Oh, 
ohl"]     I  appeal  to  those  who  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  read  the  French  journals, 
the  organs  of  French  opinion.      We  are 
asked  to  side  with  the  Emperor  against  the 
people;  and  on  what  plea  ?     Because  this 
ehange  is  so  unpalatable,  so  odious  to  the 
French  nation  that  he  cannot  carry  it  by 
his  own  influence  and  power.     To  be  sure 
his  Legislative  Chamber  is  a  mere  mockery, 
his  nominees  compose  it,  and  he  can  dis- 
solve it  at  his  pleasure.     Yet,  weak  and 
dependent  as  it  is,  it  has  spirit  enough  on 
this  occasion  to  reject  a  project  against 
which  France  is  so  united.     England  must 
therefore  help  him — help  him  to  elude  his 
Chamber  by  depriving  the  nation  of  the 
last  remnant  of  a  voice  in  the  management 
of  its   own   affairs.     And   we,  who   have 
been  proclaiming  the  right  of  tho  Italians 


to  choose  their  own  form  of  Government, 
are  to  refuse  the  French  nation  the  right 
to  choose  its  own  form  of  taxation;  we  are 
to  enter  into  this  plot  against  the  French 
people — to  conspire  against  them  with 
their  ruler.  We  deliver  them,  surprised, 
helpless,  but  irritated  and  incensed,  into 
his  hands.  Because  you  must  not  ima-* 
gine  that  all  this,  which  is  so  openly 
done,  is  lose  upon  the  French  nation. 
This  Treaty  is  not  a  diplomatic  secret, 
buried  in  the  mysterious  recesses  of  the 
Foreign  Office ;  no  —  it  is  only  to  take 
effect  if  the  Parliament  of  England,  in 
the  face  of  all  the  world,  adopts  the  new 
morality  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  Observe, 
how  ignoble  and  doubly  odious  is  our  part 
in  this  transaction.  The  Emperor  had  an 
alternative  under  the  constitution,  if  he 
could  find  an  opportunity  to  use  it ;  but 
when  that  constitution  was  framed  be  had 
no  such  opportunity.  So  stepping  out 
of  our  way  and  changing  our  law,  we  give 
him  that  opportunity  and  tempt  him  to 
employ  it.  Any  hon.  Gentleman  who  reads 
the  French  newspapers  will  learn  fm*  him- 
self what  they  say  of  our  proceedings. 
They  aro  saying  at  this  moment,  that  the 
Emperor  has  bribed  England  to  help  him 
to  trip  up  France— that  the  complicity  of 
a  nation  of  shopkeepers  has  been  pur- 
chased through  the  lust  of  lucre  for  sordid 
purposes,  and  that  our  services  have  been 
8old  to  aid  him  in  circumventing  his  people. 
The  Protectionists  of  France — if  I  may  say 
it  without  offence  to  tho  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  ~  are  a  very  benighted  race  ;  but 
they  are  entitled  to  fair  play  from  us  at 
least.  Why  not  leave  them  to  fight  out 
their  quarrel  with  their  own  Emperor? 
Surely  he  has  odds  enough  in  his  fa- 
vour if  he  wishes  to  convert  them.  The 
Protectionists  of  France  know  their  own 
interests,  they  say,  as  well  as  we  do,  and 
know  how  to  distinguish  the  morality  we 
praise  and  the  mammon  we  worship — be* 
tween  the  friendship  and  the  treachery 
we  practise.  But  the  Treaty  is  in  the 
interests  of  peace !  What  says  the 
Moniteur  Industrielt  which  was  quoted 
the  other  night  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham  ?  It  says,  *'  This  Treaty 
will  not  come  into  operation  on  the  part  of 
France  for  eighteen  months.  By  that  time 
our  armaments  will  be  complete,  our  fleet 
equipped,  and  we  will  blow  this  treaty  to 
atoms  with  cannon  balls."  If  the  Emperor 
has  not  power  to  carry  out  this  change  in 
1860,  what  security  have  we  that  he  will 
be  able  to  give  effect  to  it  in  I86I  ?     If» 
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iiDfortuuate1y»  the  French  nation  are  then  j 
disposoci  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  us,  may 
they  not  say  we  have  given  them  a  provo- 
oalion  founded  on  a  fraud?  If  we  cannot 
justify  this  Treaty  to  the  French  nation  on 
moral  p^rounds,  no  commercial  advantages 
to  arise  from  it  can  compensate  for  its 
evils.  But  why  our  hot  baste  to  grasp 
these  alleged  commercial  advantages  ? 
Cannot  we  be  satisfied  with  the  immense 
material  prosperity  we  are  now  enjoying 
from  the  adoption  of  free  trade,  that  we 
must  play  tricks  and  tamper  with  the  source 
of  that  prosperity?  We  have  not  the 
excuse  of  commercial  pressure  or  financial 
embarrassment  for  this  exceptional  legis- 
lation. All  interests  are  thriving,  money- 
making  is  going  on  to  an  extent  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  our 
people  are  now  blessed  not  only  with  wealth 
and  comfort,  but  also  contentment.  Why 
endanger  all  this  by  a  mad  chase  after 
more  riches  and  more  contentment  ?  No 
argument  could  be  m6re  untenable  than 
that,  having  heretofore  consistently  adhered 
to  a  sound  political  economy,  we  should 
now  recede  from  it  to  help  France  to  ad- 
vance. The  advice  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
bequeathed  to  his  successors  in  this  matter 
was,  that  they  should  take  no  heed  of 
foreigners  except  to  set  them  an  example 
which  we  might  be  sure  they  would  sooner 
or  later  follow.  And  just  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  our  example  is  telling  on  the 
most  powerful  and  important  country  in 
the  world  we  are  abandoning  our  principles 
in  the  face  of  all  nations.  Even  as  a  com- 
mercial speculation  I^believe  that  this  Treaty 
will  not  pay ;  its  profits  will  not  compensate 
for  its  risks.  We  have  not  found  it  very 
profitable  attempting  to  make  Free-traders 
of  the  Chinese  ;  I  hope  we  are  not  going 
to  burn  our  fingers  with  the  French.  In 
his  Speech  the  other  day  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  said  this  Treaty  only  anticipated 
what  he  himself  would  have  been  compelled 
in  a  short  time  to  do  without  its  instru- 
mentality. I  believe  that  the  French  people 
would  take  free  trade  more  readily  from 
their  own  Emperor,  and  that  they  would 
take  it  as  a  poisoned  gift  from  us.  1  be- 
lieve that  we  are  prejudicing  the  question 
of  free  trade  by  associating  it  in  the  minds 
of  the  French  people  with  the  notion  of  a 
gift  from  us: — at  any  rate,  I  have  no  faith 
in  the  permanence  of  any  system,  com- 
mercial or  political,  which  is  carried  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  people  of 
France  by  a  coup  d  6tat.  There  is  another 
and  a  more  important  ground  on  which  I 
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strongly  protest  against  this^  Treaty.  I^ 
has  been  submitted  to  us  as  a  politaetl 
transaction.  In  that  light,  also,  the  eoob- 
mercial  changes  and  financial  considera- 
tions which  it  involves  have  been  pasaei 
by  the  Committees  of  thia  House  ;  and  m 
that  light  the  House  must  regard  it.  Now, 
our  relations  with  Italy,  France,  and  the- 
other  great  Powers  of  Europe  are  at  this 
moment  of  a  very  critical  and  delicate  dia- 
racter.  They  cast  an  immenae  respona- 
bility  upon  every  Member  of  this  Hoitte, 
and  impose  upon  us  a  duty  from  the  £§> 
charge  of  which  we  ought  not  to  ahriok. 
Within  the  last  wcek^he  Emperor  of  Franes 
has  delivered  a  Speech  which  has  agitated 
every  bourse  in  Europe.  Within  the  lart 
few  days  the  Minister  of  that  Emperor  has 
published  two  despatches,  one  of  them  ad- 
dressed to  the  French  Ambassador  in  Lon- 
don, which  have  changed  the  whole  aspect 
of  European  politics  ;  and  while  Engfand 
is  still  perturbed  by  this  new  revelation  of 
the  Imperial  policy,  we  are  invited  before 
the  whole  world  to  enter  into  this  new  bond 
of  union  and  brotherly  compact.  Now,  Sir, 
I  ask,  what  does  a  new  political  alliance 
with  France  indicate — 'to  what  is  it  to 
lead  ?  Let  me  remind  the  House  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  Treaty  was 
negotiated,  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  submitted  for  our  approvaL 
In  the  letter  of  instructions  addressed  by 
the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  British  Pleai^ 
potentiaries  I  tind  this,  which  is  now 
more  than  ever  a  very  important  passage. 
He  says : — 


**  Over  and  above  these  coasiderations  (the 
mercial  onos),  they  attach  a  high  social  and  politi- 
oal  value  to  the  conclusion  of  a  Commercial  Treaty 
with  France.  Its  general  tendency  would  be  to 
lay  broad  and  deep  foundations  in  common  interest 
and  in  friendly  intercourse  for  the  confirmation  of 
the  amicable  relations  which  so  happily  exist  be- 
tween the  two  countries  ;  and  while  thus  making 
a  provision  for  the  future,  which  would  gradually 
become  more  and  more  solid  and  efflcacions,  its 
significance  at  the  present  moment,  when  the  eon* 
dition  of  some  parts  of  the  Continent  is  critical, 
would  be  at  once  understood,  and  would  power- 
fully reassure  the  public  mind  in  the  various 
countries  of  Europe." 

Now,  I  ask,  what  is  the  construction  that 
any  Member  of  this  House  would  put  upon 
that  paragraph  ?  The  construction  I  put 
upon  it  is  this,  that  by  the  Treaty  tho  great 
Powers  of  Europe  were  to  bo  informed 
that  England  and  France  had  como  to  an 
underdtauding  as  to  their  common  policy 
in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Europe;  and 
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etpeeiallj  upon  the  foremost  question 
'W'hicb   was  then  agitating  men^s    minds, 
^nd  engrossing  the  attention  of  the  Cabi- 
v^ets  of  Europe,  the  settlement  of  Italj 
^liere   was  between  them   that    intimate 
«^i«nce  and  close  accord  which  would  tend 
%^  reassure  the  public  mind  as  to  the  pro- 
iftpects  of  peace.     I  will  venture  to  say  that 
Slot  only   is  that  the  construction  which 
^vrould  be  put  upon  this  paragraph  by  every 
Jiftember  of  this  House,  but  I  will  appeal 
^o  the  candour  of  the  noble  Lord  himself, 
^vrhether  in  his  own  mind  that  was  not  the 
ioterpretation  which  he  intended  to  be  put 
upon  it.      That  was  the  spirit  in  which  the 
negotiators  were  instructed  to  act  at  the 
oommencement  of  these  negotiations.  What 
waa    the  spirit  in  which  the  Treaty  was 
submitted  to  this  House  ?     Were  we  not 
advised  to  adopt  it  as  giving  to  Europe  a 
poblic  indication  of  the  confidence  exist- 
ing between  the  Cabinets  of  England  and 
France,  their  community  of  sentiment,  and 
their  cordial  co  operation  and  accord  upon 
questions  of  European  policy  ?      Were  wo 
not  further  reminded   by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  the  most  eloquent  and 
earnest  of  the  advocates  of  the  Treaty,  that 
an  alliance  between  England  and  France 
most  be  in  favour  of  the    freedom   and 
civilisation  of  mankind,  and  therefore  that 
it  could  not  be  too  close ;  and,  above  all, 
was  not  the  reoommeudation  to  adopt  that 
Treaty  preceded  by  the  most  solemn  as- 
surance  that  France  had  no  designs  on 
Savoy  ?     By  these  reiterated  assurances, 
by  these  solemn  declarations,  tho  House 
was  invited  to  the  adoption  of  the  Treaty 
— ^whicb  was,  we  were  also  told,  to  be  a 
most    significant    political  demonstration, 
which  could  not  be  mistaken  by  Europe. 
A  few  weeks  have  passed,  and  where  do 
we  stand  now  ?     Will  her  Majesty's  Min- 
isters   now    venture    to   recommend    the 
Treaty  on  the  same  grounds  ?     Has  not 
the   Speech  of  the    Emperor  of  France 
blown  all  these  hopes  and  expectations  to 
the  wind  ?     Have  not  the  despatches  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Emperor  shown  that 
all  these  promises  were  based  upon  a  fiction  f 
I  would  ask  has  the  House  of  Commons 
been  treated  quite  frankly — has  the  public 
of  England  been  used  quite  fairly  upon  this 
subject  ?     We  have  had  the  Savoy  papers 
presented  to  us.    I  have  read  those  papers, 
as  every  other  Member  of  this  House  has 
done,  and  I  have  oome    to  the  conclu- 
sioQ  that  some  of  them  form  a  most  favour- 
able contrast  to  the  attitude  and  demea- 
nour which  bare  on  some  occasions  been 
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adopted  by  the  Government  of  England 
towards  that  of  France.  I  must  say 
that  to  me  it  is  most  refreshing  to  see 
the  tone  and  language  recently  adopted 
by  the  noble  Lord,  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Af^rs.  It 
is  refreshing  to  me  to  see  that  there  is 
in  him  the  spirit  of  a  statesman  and  the 
sound  and  true  heart  of  an  English  Minis- 
ter ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  gather  his  spirit 
from  the  perusal  of  his  late  despatches,  I, 
for  one,  should  be  well  content  that  the 
honour  of  England  should  be  left  in  his 
hands.  But,  Sir,  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  the  noble  Lord  is  not  the  whole  Cabi- 
net of  England ;  and  we  have  been  assured 
upon  high  authority  that  on  this,  as  upon 
other  occasions,  there  may  be  differences  of 
opinion.  The  noble  Lord  cannot  be  said 
to  be  the  master  of  the  Cabinet ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  are  told  that  the  Cabinet  has 
another  master,  who  is  not  at  present  in 
his  place.  [The  right  hen.  Gentleman  was 
supposed  to  hint  at  Mr.  Bright.]  We 
have  to  day  seen  it  stated  in  one  of  the 
most  influential  journals  of  public  opinion 
in  France  that  in  England  there  has  been 
the  age  of  Elizabeth,  that  there  has  been 
the  age  of  Pitt,  and  that  this  is  the  age  of  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Birmingham. 
Now,  I,  for  one,  never  grudge  my  hon. 
Friend  any  of  the  honours  which  are  paid 
to  him.  If  he  were  here,  I  should  like 
to  say  to  him  ^hat  he  has  won  them 
bravely.  He  has  won  them  by  his  cour- 
age ;  he  has  won  them  by  his  earnestness 
even  moro  than  by  his  ability.  He  has 
won  them  by  the  determination  and  fear- 
lessness with  which  he  has  advocated  his 
opinions  and  his  4>olicy.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  think  that  earnestness  and  sincerity 
are  the  first  qualities  of  statesmanship. 
And,  therefore,  whether  or  not  I  agree 
with  my  hon.  Friend  in  his  opinions,  at 
least  I  offer  him  so  far  the  tribute  of 
my  respect;  but  I  must  be  permitted  to 
say  that  I  have  for  some  time  past  viewed 
with  some  anxiety  and  apprehension,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  our  foreign  policy, 
the  predominance  of  the  commercial  in- 
fluence in  this  House.  I  prize  the  com- 
mercial greatness  of  England,  and  I  prize 
it  not  merely  as  a  source  of  wealth  and 
comfort  to  ourselves,  but  also  as  a  great  in- 
strument of  civilization  and  religion,  carry- 
ing the  influence  of  England  to  bless  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  globe.  But  I  feel 
that  among  nations  as  among  individuals 
there  is  a  more  exalted  code  than  that  of 
self-interest ;  and  the  very  greatness  of 
•    K  \  Second  Mght. 
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England,  her  place  nmong  the  nations, 
her  loftj  attitude,  and  her  moral  gran- 
deur, impose  upon  her  at  times  duties 
and  ohligations  proportioned  to  the  space 
she  fills  and  the  power  she  wields.  And 
with  nations  as  with  individuals,  there 
are  occasions  on  which  a  principle  is 
to  bo  vindicated,  ah  example  to  be  set, 
a  duty  to  be  discharged  to  others,  over- 
riding for  the  moment  what  ftiay  be  most 
convenient  or  agreeable  to  ourselves;  and, 
when  such  occasions  do  arise,  obedience  to 
the  calls  of  high  policy  and  justice  is  not 
less  in  keeping  with  the  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity when  it  compels  us  to  prove  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  principles  which  we  profess  by 
the  sacrifices  by  which  we  are  ready  to 
support  them.  Now,  Sir,  events  of  such  a 
character  are  gathering  in  Europe  that  we 
cannot  tell  how  soon  we  may  need  some 
English  statesman  ready  to  evoke  that 
English  spirit  which,  though  dormant,  is 
not  extinct,  and  which  in  these  days,  as 
much  as  in  any  others  of  our  history, 
would  spurn  the  humiliating  reproach  that 
Englishmen  are,  after  all,  nothing  but 
money-making  machines,  and  that  England 
has  no  higher  mission  than  trade.  Having 
stated  my  opinion  of  the  tone  aud  language 
of  the  noble  Lord's  despatches,  and  having 
offered  to  him,  as  I  do,  my  sincere  and 
grateful  tribute  for  their  spirit,  I  must  re- 
vert to  what  has  been  with  me  and  with 
some  others  an  old  subject  of  complaint  in 
this  House — namely,  the  scantiness  of 
their  character,  and  the  reluclaTicc  with 
which,  scanty  as  they  are,  they  have  been 
laid  upon  our  table.  It  is  rather  a  strange 
fact  that  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of 
the  despotic  Governments  of  France  and 
Austria  is  published  to  all  the  world,  while 
the  secrecy  of  constitutional  England  keeps 
back  fiom  her  own  Parliament  knowledge 
which  is  important  to  the  discussion  of  her 
own  political  affairs.  I  have  always  ob- 
jected to  this  system  of  secrecy,  because  I 
hold  that  a  system  of  secrecy  necessarily 
becomes  a  system  of  deception;  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  make  the  pre- 
sent instance  an  exception  to  that  rule.  I 
must  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
what  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  notice  but 
with  pain  and  regret — it  may  be  susceptible 
of  explanation — I  hope  it  is — there  has  been 
an  unusual  application  of  the  scissors  to  the 
Correspondence  which  has  been  laid  upon 
the  table,  and  therefore  we  may  assume 
that  much  has  been  kept  back  which,  if  it 
were  published,  might  throw  a  new  light 
upon  what  has  been  revealed.  Bomoall^w- 
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ance  may  also  be  made  for  the  e%ct«f 
those  differenced  which  mj  hon.  Fiie«4  tki 
Member  for  Birmingham  has  told  oi 
within  the  Cabinet  upon  the  sobjeet  of 
foreign  policy,  and  which   may.   in 
parts,  have  clothed  the  language  of  tht 
noble  Lord  in  an  ambiguity  not  his  ovi. 
But  still  this  fact  remains,  that  at  the  ver 
time  the  Ministers  of  England  were  reeos- 
mending  the  Treaty  to  our  adoption,  w'uk 
encomiums  on  the  Emperor  and  expreseim 
of  confidence   in   his  pacifie   policj.  tkktj 
were  instructing  their  Ambaaaador  in  Pan 
to   remonstrate  with  him  on   that  poiiej« 
which  they  said  was  creating  distroaft  ui 
alarm   in  Europe.     At  the  Terj  momeot 
they  were  inviting  us  to  pay  this  osfeata^ 
tious  tribute  of  our  homage  and  esteem  ts 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  thej  werepti- 
sessed  of  information  to  show  that  be  vas 
meditating  the  greatest  outrage  against  tbe 
public  law  and  morality  of  Europe  that  lui 
stained  its  history  since  the  days  of  tk 
First  Napoleon.     Therefore,  I  repeat  tbe 
question — has  the  House  been  quite  franklj 
treated  by  the  Government?     Here  is  t 
political   treaty  of  alliance  with   FraooeL 
What  does  an  alliance  with  France  mesa! 
Does  it  not  mean  an  alliance  prospeetivelj 
against  some  other  Power?     And  is  there 
any  other  Power  at  this    moment    with 
whose  principles  of  international  policy  we 
hare  not  more  sympathy  and  a  closer  ap- 
proximation than  wo  hare  with  France? 
Is  it  possible  for  any  two  countries  to  differ 
more  widely  than  we  do  from  France  as  to 
the  policy  to  be  pursued  in   Italy  ?     Our 
principle  is  that  the  Italians  shonld  govern 
themselves.     The  policy  of  France  is  tint 
Italy  should  be  governed  by  France.    Our 
policy  is  that  Savoy  should  pertain  to  tlie 
pnternal  Government  of  Piedmont.    The 
French  policy  is  that  Savoy  should  pertain 
to  France.     Our  policy  is  respect  for  trea- 
ties, reverence  for  international  rights,  as 
the  best  security  for  the  peace  of  the  worid. 
The  policy  of  France -is  the  extinction  of 
treaties,  aggression,  aggrandizement,  and 
war.     Yet,  while  the  sentiments,  the  prin- 
ciples, and  the  policy  of  the  two  coantries 
are  the  antipodes  of  one  another,  wo  are 
invited  to  fom]  this  new  political  alliaaee, 
which  we  are  told  is  to  have  an  unmistake* 
able  signifiance  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.    It 
will  have  an  unmistakeable  signiOeance  m 
a  fraudulent  pretence  of  an  identity  of  in- 
terest and  policy  which  the  Emperor  him- 
self has  publicly  and  not  very  coarteooslj 
or  graciously  repudiated.     To  the  Treatj, 
as  a  whole,  therefore,  I  object,  both  as  to 
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policy  and  its  principles.     As  a  treaty 
•eciprocity  it  gives  everything  and  re- 
ea   nothing.     While  the  old-fashioned 
ciple  of  taxing  the  foreigner  for  the 
efit  of  the  Englishman  may  have  been 
^      selfish  one.  I  mast  own,  for  one,  that  I 
p^'^fer   it  to  the   philosophy  of  the  new 
B<2lmool»    that   would   tax    the  Englishman 
t>o     lienefit  the  foreigner.     As  a  political 
t.ir<fe.iisaction,  giving  the  Emperor  an  escape 
ftrom    his  own  Legislature,  I  think  it  is 
be   condemned   on   constitutional    and 
ral   grounds.     As  a  security  for  peace 
it.      defeats  its  own  object   by  sowinj;  the 
^^i^ds  of  enmity  and  exasperation  that  are 
ckldn    to   war.     As  a  proof  of  confidence 
iT^     the  Emperor  it  is   belied  by  our   in. 
oreasing  estimates  and   armaments ;   and 
identifying  us  with  the  foreign  policy 
>f  Prance  it  is  particularly  objectionable, 
since  it  connects  us  with  a  policy  we  cannot 
fathom,  with  an  Ally  we  cannot  trust,  and 
makes   us    responsible    for    consequences 
^vrhich   all   Europe   is  certain  to  deplore. 
Silt,  if  anything  could  show  what  I  think 
is  the  mistaken  spirit  in  which  this  Treaty 
lias  been  negotiated,  it  would  be  the  manner 
in  which  concession  to  France  and  sacrifice 
of  the  interests  of  England  is  exhibited  by 
the  1 1  th  Article.   I  leave  the  constitutional 
question  upon  the  ground  on  which  it  was 
placed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Belfast  (Sir  Hugh  Cairns)  last  night,  but 
I  reiterate  the  opinion  which  I  expressed 
some  weeks  ago,  that,  when  the  Queen 
was  advised  to  assume  legislative  functions, 
controlling  future  Parliaments  as  to.  the 
taxation  of  the  country,  Her  Majesty  was 
advised,  in  connection  with  this  Article, 
to  exercise  a  power  in  excess  of  Her  pre- 
rogative.    Further  consideration  and   in- 
quiry have  confirmed  me  in  that  opinion, 
and  I  still  believe  that  no  high  legal  or 
constitutional    authority   will    attempt    to 
controvert  it.     But,  as  I  have  said  in  my 
Amendment,  that  Article  is  unnecessary. 
All  the  other  Articles  of  the  Treaty  effect 
some   changes.      This  Article  effects  no 
change  whatever.     No  export  duty  is  now 
levied  on  coal ;  no  export  duty  is  contem- 
plated on  coal ;  on  the  contrary,  the  export 
duty  which  was  at  one  time  imposed  upon 
coal  was  repealed  in  1845  on  the  express 
ground  that  it  was  at  variance  with   the 
principles  of  our  financial  system.    France 
has  at  this  moment  all  that  she  requires 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view.     She  has 
access  to   our  pits,   the  full   use  of  our 
miuerals,  as  we  have  ourselves,  and  ^11 
that  Is  required  k  to  leave  matters  as  they 


are.     In  every  sense — whether  considered 
in  an  economical,  a  commercial,  a  financial, 
or  a  political  point  of  view — this  Article  of 
the  Treaty  is  objectionable  and  injurious 
to  the  country.     Consider  it  in  an  econo- 
mical point  of  view.     When  I  first   took 
the  liberty  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House   to  this  Article  I   stated   that    in 
1842  Dr.  Buckland  had  very  strongly  re- 
presented to  Sir  Robert  Peel  his  appre- 
hension of  the   exhaustion   of  our  coal- 
fields.    I  also  stated  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
placed  an  export  duty  on  coal,  although  I 
would  not  take  upon  myself  to  say,  speak- 
ing from  recollection,  that  he  did  so  in 
consequence  of  the  representations  made 
to  him  by  Dr.  Buckland.     I  spoke  at  that 
time  from  a  very  imperfect  recollection  of 
what  had  occurred  eighteen  years  ago  ; 
but  since   then   I   have   referred    to   the 
transactions  of   1842,  and  I  find  that  I 
very  much  understated  the  case ;  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  quoted  Dr.  Buckland  and  Mr. 
Warburton  in  this  House,  attaching  weight 
to  their  opinions  as  to  the  exhaustibility 
of  coal,  and  that  he  connected  his  export 
duty  with  those  opinions.     I  made  a  fur- 
ther statement.     I  said  it  was  now  proved 
by  accurate  surveys  that  the  coal-fields  in 
the  north  of  England,  on  which  at  one 
time  we  thought  we  must  depend  for  a 
supply,  would  be  worked  out  in  300  years. 
I  said  there  were  larger  and  newer  coal- 
fields in  Wales,  of  which  there  had  been 
no    accurate    survey,    and    I    suggested 
that  a  Royal  Commission  should   be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  and  re]>ort  as  to  the 
probable  duration   of  the  coal.     Since  I 
made  that  statement  1  have  received  com- 
munications  from   many  gentlemen,  with 
most  of  whom  1  was  entirely  unacquainted, 
from  geologists,  from  engineers,  from  men 
practically  engaged  in  the  working  of  coal, 
all   showing   the    great    uncertainty  that 
exists  upon  this  subject,  and  all  expressing 
apprehension  and  alarm  upOn  it.     I  would 
not  venture  to  quote  any  of  those  com- 
munications which  are  written  in  favour 
of  my  views  ;  but  I  may  refer  to  one  from 
a  very  eminent  authority,  seeing  that  he  is 
himself  a  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mine- 
ralogy, who  writes  a  letter  which  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen have  had  an  opportunity  of  read- 
ing in   The  Times,  and  which  is  penned 
for    the    purpose   of   refuting    my    state- 
mctits.      The  House   will   see   that  Pro- 
fessor Ansted,  though   he  comes  to  dif- 
ferent conclusions,  actually  confirms  both 
my  facts  and  arguments.     He  gives  a  de* 
tailed  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  very  accurate 
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account  of  all  the  coal-fields — their  locality, 
character,  and  extent — in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales,  and  he  sums  up  his  con- 
clusions in  a  short  sentence.  He  says  that 
we  have  a  total  of  4,000,000  acres,  or,  in 
round  numbers,  G.OOO  square  miles,  of 
coal  in  tlio  British  islands.  Then,  calcu- 
lating the  annual  consumption  of  coal  in 
England  at  present  as  not  less  than 
80,000,000  tons,  he  estimates  that  the 
whole  will  he  exhausted  in  ahout  350  jears. 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  a  Professor  of  Ge- 
ology and  Mineralogy,  who  writes  for  the 
express  purpose  of  showing  that  my  appre- 
hensions are  unfounded,  because  he  goes 
on  to  say  that,  as  coal  becomes  scarce, 
exhaustion  will  be  prevented  by  a  rise  of 
price,  which  will  lead  the  nation  to  hus- 
band the  article — a  statement  which  I  hope 
the  House  will  observe.  Let  me  give  an 
illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
consumption  of  coal  is  going  on.  It  has 
been  already  stated  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  it  proceeds  from 
perhaps  the  very  highest  scientific  au- 
thority in  England.  He  says,  that  if 
you  were  to  build  a  column  —  not  a 
pyramid — with  a  base  as  large  as  the 
square  of  Lincoln *s-inn  Fields,  and  with  a 
summit  as  high  as  Snowdon,  it  would 
pretty  accurately  represent  what  is  the 
annual  consumption  of  coal  in  England  at 
this  moment.  Varying  the  figure,  he  says 
that  if  you  were  to  cover  the  whole  of  Hyde 
Park  and  Kensington  Gardens  with  coal  to 
tho  height  of  the  highest  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood,  you  would  not  have  a  larger 
mass  than  is  annually  consumed  in  this 
country  alone.  This  gentleman  also  says, 
'*  I  cannot  tell  you  bow  soon  the  exhaus- 
tion of  coal  will  take  place;  but  of  this  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  within  twenty-five 
years  there  will  be  a  rise  of  price  that  at 
this  moment  would  be  incredible."  All 
the  highest  authorities  admit  that,  with 
the  present  consumption  going  on,  before 
long  there  will  be  a  very  great  increase  of 
price.  Now,  what  does  that  mean  ?  Docs 
it  not  mean  an  increased  cost  of  produc- 
tion, an  increase  in  the  cost  of  manufac- 
tures, a  severer  competition  in  foreign 
markets,  a  loss  of  the  power  of  underselling 
our  rivals  in  those  markets,  and  a  sacrifice 
of  the  present  margin  of  profit  ?  What  is 
tho  source  of  the  English  manufacturer's 
prosperity  and  success?  The  abundance 
of  labour  ?  It  is  cheaper  in  France.  The 
ingenuity  of  our  countrymen?  The  people 
of  France  arc  at  least  as  ingenious.  Our 
climate  ?     The  climate  of  France  is  supe- 
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rior  to  ours.  It  is  that  in  Engtaad 
sively  there  is  a  cheap  and  abundABt  m 
ply  of  the  first  element  of  manufaetm^ 
prosperity,  and  that  by  its  naeans 
cing  cheaply,  she  can  outstrip  the  rirafaj 
of  foreign  nations,  and  carry  away 
profits  and  trade  of  the  world.  This, 
must  be  remembered — we  are  only 
working  the  coal  that  is  more 
that  which  is  near  the  surface,  and  eta  km 
got  at  the  least  cost.  Increased  demaail, 
however,  means  deeper  mines,  more  exfees- 
sive  machinery,  worse  ventilation,  onl6- 
plied  accidents,  increased  waste  and  loss  «f 
life,  and  greater  enhancement  of  priee; 
and,  as  to  enhancement  of  price,  is  then 
a  manufactory  in  Lancashire,  an  estabfidi- 
ment  in  Yorkshire,  or  a  furnace  in  Bir- 
mingham, in  which  enhanced  price  of  eoal 
does  not  mean  increased  coat  of  prododioB 
followed  by  diminished  profit  ?  It  is  sa^ 
with  truth  that  Franco  is  not  cimfernaf 
any  favour  upon  us  by  taking  onr  coaL  la 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  it  will  be  as 
advantage  to  England.  It  will  be  a  great 
advantage,  no  doubt,  to  our  coal  proprie- 
tors, but  their  interests  are  rather  on  the 
side  of  France  taking  our  coal  in  order  tt 
raise  the  price  of  coal  in  England.  Bat 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  new  tax  upon  the  people,  and  as 
enhanced  price  of  coal  is  really  an  additioa 
to  our  income  tax.  There  can  be  no  doak 
that  coal  is  an  exhaustible  commodity. 
Every  ton  exported  is  so  far  a  diminntioi 
of  the  capital  on  which  England  relies,  is  a 
diminution  of  the  manufacturing  and  pro- 
ductive power  of  England,  and  so  hr 
accelerates  the  term  of  her  proaperitj 
and  greatness.  And  yet,  knowing  tbit, 
you  aro  giving  foreign  nationa  a  Tested 
right  in  Dnglish  coal.  Tou  are  making 
them  co-partners  and  co- proprietors  in  the 
first  element  of  year  commercial  ancceti; 
and  you  are  doing  this  when  it  is  known 
that  coal  is  a  first  element  of  national  life 
and  that  its  exhaustion  will  he  the  end  of 
national  prosperity.  You  are  doing  this  m 
the  improvident,  greedy,  and  speculative 
race  for  woalth  which  marks  our  time.  Too 
are  wasting  that  inheritance  of  which  Pro- 
vidence has  made  us  the  trustees ;  yoa 
are  squandering — wickedly  squandering,  1 
must  say—'that  on  which  the  wealth,  tlie 
success,  and,  indeed,  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  greatness  of  our  country  de- 
pend. It  must  also  be  remembered  tbst 
coal  and  iron  are  the  raw  materials  of  war. 
An  army  and  navy  cannot  move  withoot 
coal;  it  is  as  essential  as  gimpowder  to  a 
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;  and  is  it  not  right  to  reserve  the 
^S^^  And  acknowledged  power  of  stopping 
(^^    supplies  of  that  which  is  the  first  ele- 
3.^xst  of  war  when  you  may  helieve  that 
*t.Vi^r  nations  are  organizing  a  comhination 
o     cittack  us  ?     Coal,  also,  is  not  only  a 
[^v^^Htt  instrument  of  war,  hut  an  instrument 
>^    peace,  because  can  there  be  a  greater 
^l^mnent  of  strength  to  us  in  our  negotia- 
tions with  foreign  Powers  than  that  they 
ci^vinot  mote  without  coal,   that  we  can 
&t.op  their  supplies,  and  tliat  we  are  the 
onlj  nation  in  Europe  having  that  abund- 
aiAt  supply  of  coal  which  is  in  a  condition 
to    carry  on  a  long  and  protracted  war  ? 
Financially,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said 
«klM>ui  it.     No  one  would  advise  an  eiport 
duty  on  coal.     It  is  vicious  in  principle, 
akod  pernicious  in  operation.     Sir  Robert 
Peel,  however,  did  feel  that  coal  being  an 
exhaustible  commodity,  might  be  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  principle,  and  he 
laid  an  export  duty  on  coal,  partly  because 
it  18  an  exhaustible  commodity,  and  partly 
because  it  is  the  element  of  strength  in 
enabling  foreign  nations  to  compete  with 
ua  in  the  markets  of  the  world.     No  one 
advises  an  export  duty  to  be  laid  on  coal 
now;  but  I  say  we  ought  not  to  part  with 
tbe  power  of  laying  on  such  a  duty.     Our 
financial  position  is  not  very  satisfactory, 
nor  are  our  prospects  very  assuring.     The 
export  duty  imposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  1842  was  admitted  to  be  a  failure,  and 
people  say  that  an  export  duty  of  that  kind 
will  always  be  unproductive.  But  they  forget 
that  in  1842  this  duty  was  imposed  in  the 
face  of  hostile  tariffs.     Coal  was  not  tl\,en 
admitted  into  France  and  the  Continent. 
There  was.  a  protective,  almost  a  prohi* 
bitive,  duty  against  it.     But  now  foreign 
countries  are  going  to  admit  it  freely  and 
abundantly;  and    if  you   were  going  to 
impose  an  export  duty  on  coal  it  would 
amount  to  this,  that  while  a  duty  on  coal 
would  yield  a  very  large  revenue,  in  the  one 
instance,  an  export  duty  would  go  into  your 
own  exchequer,  in  the  other  case  an  im- 
port duty  will  go  into  the  exchequer  of 
France.      It  is   unwise  and    unnecessary 
that  for  all  time  coming  you  should  de- 
prive England  of  the  power   of   making 
a  financial  arrangement  with  other  coun- 
tries.    There    is   one  thing  I  must  say, 
which  it  is  rather  mortifying  to  observe, 
and  that  is  the  sagacity  on  this  subject 
exhibited  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French  in 
contrast  with  the  weakness  of  our  own 
Qovernment.     The  Emperor  of  tho  French 
knew  that  coal  is  a  mighty  engine  for  war 


— he  knew  that  for  commercial  purposes  it 
is  a  mightier  engine  for  peace.  He  knew 
that  it  is  the  source  of  England's  great- 
ness, that  it  is  the  power  by  which  she  com- 
mands wealth  and  ascendancy  in  Europe. 
Wisely  and  sagaciously,  therefore,  he  ob- 
tained a  right  of  ownership  in  England's 
coal.  Wisely  and  sagaciously  he  has  de- 
prived England  of  the  sole  ownership  and 
control  over  her  own  mineral  resources. 
We  feel  that  we  have  much  to  dread  from 
the  probability  that  English  coal  will  be 
used  against  us  in  war.  We  have  much 
more  to  dread  it  as  an  element  of  com- 
petition in  peace.  Reversing  the  policy 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel — the  jealous  patriotism 
that  guided  him — our  Government  have 
cheapened  coal  to  Rouen  and  Havre,  and 
make  it  dearer  to  Birmingham  and  Man- 
chester. Can  any  advantages  arising  from 
the  increased  trade  of  coal  compensate  for 
the  heavier  load  and  increased  cost  of 
manufacture,  if  ive  increase  the  competi- 
tion in  foreign  markets  against  ourselves  ? 
Nature  has  prevented  the  French  Emperor 
from  so  acting  in  return.  The  Emperor 
does  not  bestow  on  us  a  share  in  the  sun 
of  southern  France,  nor  can  he  give  us  or 
share  with  us  the  brilliant  hues  of  French 
silks  or  the  delicate  flavour  of  French 
wines.  The  command  of  these  he  must 
keep.  He  is  secured  in  these  respects 
from  the  possibility  of  reciprocity.  But 
the  whole  shores  of  the  Channel,  from 
Dunkirk  to  Cherbourg,  and  the  whole 
country,  from  the  banks  of  tho  Seine  to 
the  great  Manchester  of  France,  he  has 
made  a  part,  and  a  favoured  part,  of  Eng- 
land in  respect  to  coal ;  and  henceforth 
you  have  a  race  eminent  for  industry,  for 
energy,  for  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  who  have 
acquired  a  vested  and  permanent  right  in 
the  mineral  resources  of  England.  I  say 
the  whole  history  of  civilized  legislation 
furnishes  no  parallel  for  such  improvidence. 
This  is  the  more  inexplicable,  because  it  is 
now  proved  on  every  ground  to  be  unneces- 
sary; it  was  not  called  for  by  the  interest 
of  England,  nor  demanded  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  France,  for  the  Ambassador  of 
France  the  moment  this  question  was 
stirred,  knowing  how  objectionable  the 
principle  was,  how  obnoxious  and  unpopular 
it  must  be  in  England,  and  how  injurious 
to  this  country,  came  forward  voluntarily 
and  suggested  to  the  Government  a  modi- 
fication of  that  Article.  Our  Government 
would  listen  to  no  modification.  It  is  true 
they  in  effect  say  the  time  may  come 
when  the   interest  of   England   may   re- 
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vereign  whom  you  bate  awom  to 
to  the  magnificent  empire  it  is  jour  dalji» 
save. 
Mb.  PACKE  seconded  the 
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quire  that  the  export  of  coal  should  bo 
taxed  or  prohibited ;  but  against  the  in- 
terest of  England,  if  the  revenue  should 
require  that  tax,  we  will  now  protect 
France.  The  time  may  come  when  Go- 
vernments succeeding  us  may  feel  it  a 
matter  of  policy  or  of  patriotism  to  impose 
that  duty;  it  may  be  inconvenient  to  Franco 
—injurious  to  France;  you  (the  French) 
may  have  apprehensions  about  it;  but  we 
will  now  give  you  a  guarantee  for  the 
future  time.  Our  own  tenure  of  office  may 
be  a  matter  of  years  or  months;  that  is 
uncertain;  but  at  least  as  long  as  it  lasts 
we  will  take  the  opportunity  of  giving 
you  a  charter  of  right  that  cannot  be 
questioned  by  any  English  Minister  in 
future;  and  if  we  have  at  this  moment  by 
the  possession  of  cqal  a  superiority  over 
France,  we  will  waive  that  superiority  and 
descend  in  that  respect  to  your  level,  and 
let  you  liave  a  fair  start  with  us  either  as 
competitors  in  peace  or  rivals  in  war. 
Now,  Sir,  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood 
what  is  the  point  to  which  my  Amendment 
is  directed.  Do  not  let  it  be  said  that  I 
wish  to  place  an  export  duty  on  coals 
against  France;  or  that  I  would  deprive 
the  French  Goyernment  of  any  right  or 
privilege  it  at  present  possesses.  I  take 
my  stand  on  the  existing  law.  I  say 
that  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  gives 
to  France  all  that  the  French  Government 
can  ask,  and  as  much  as  an  English 
legislature  should  concede.  It  is  for 
you  to  show  why  you  change  that  law, 
and  why  you  give  more  even  than  France 
itself  demands ;  it  is  for  you  to  show 
that  this  you  give  is  called  for  by  the  pro- 
motion of  English  interests,  because  it  is 
English  interests  alone  that  are  the  care 
and  concern  of  a  British  Ministry  and  a 
British  Parliament.  Now,  I  make  the 
statement  that  this  article  has  only  .been 
inserted  in  the  Treaty  from  a  consideration 
of  the  interest  of  France.  I  challenge  the 
Government  to  disprove  that  statement.  I 
say,  by  this  article,  you  injure  England  to 
benefit  France  ;  I  gay,  that  in  legislating 
between  England  and  France,  you  have 
put  the  interest  of  France  first,  and  the  in- 
terest of  your  own  nation  last.  I  make  this 
statement  publicly,  in  the  face  of  the  House 
and  of  the  country.  I  make  this  charge 
against  the  Government — I  say,  in  this 
transaction  you  haye  acted,  not  as.  Minis- 
ters of  England,  but  as  Ministers  of  Franco. 
I  say  that  you  have  sacrificed  the  interests 
of  the  nation  that  has  trusted  you,  and  have 
failed  in  your  duty  to  the  noble-hearted  So- 
Mr.  Hortman 


Amendment  proposed, — 

"  At  the  end  of  the  Question  to  atdd  tbe 
'  But  humbly  to  represeot  to  Her  Majesty 
in  the  opinion  of  this  Bouse,  Artiele  X.I.   in 
on  the  Crown  and  Legislaturo  of  the  Coantij 
necessary  and  impolitic  restrictions  to   -w^'-^ 
House  cannot  assent ;  and  to  pray  Her 
to  effect  the  omission  of  that  Artiolo  froai  Ha 
Treaty." 

Question  proposed,  "  That  those  wor^ 
be  there  added. 

Mh.  YIYIAN  said,  that  as  he  repm- 
sented  a  district  which  might  be  oonaideiretf 
the  most  important  of  all  the  ooal-fieids  ^ 
England,  and  as  he  had  studied  the  qnei- 
tion  for  twenty  years,  he  felt  that  he  wn 
in  a  position  to  give  the  House  some  id- 
formation  on  this  important   question  ei 
coals.     He  had  heard  from  the  right  hm. 
Gentleman  who  had  so  ably  addressed  tbe 
HousOi  quotations  from  very  high  geoh^ 
oal  authorities ;  but  he  thought  the  r^ 
hon.  Gentleman  had  omitted  to  giTS  ^ 
House  quotations  from  men  practically  ao- 
quainted  with  the  subject ;  and  he  (Ifr. 
Vivian)  ventured  to  say  that  it  was  r^ikm 
fh)m  those  practically  acquainted  with  the 
subject  than  from  geologists  that  we  oo^t 
to  look  for  a  true  condusion  on  this  nMit 
important  matter.     The  South  Wales  coal- 
field was  the  district  which  was  most  in- 
timately known  to  him.     It  was  as  wefi 
known  to  him  as  the  floor  of  that  Honn. 
That  ooal-fleld  was  of  enormous  extent; 
axii  he  should  perhaps  astonish  hon.  Mem- 
bers by  telling  them    that  the  estmate 
which  he  formed  of  the  workable  cod 
within  that  district  was  frilly  equal  te 
supply  the  whole  wants  of  En^and  at  her 
present  gigantic  rate  of  conBumi>tion  for 
500  years — that  coal-fleld  alone.     He  did 
not  make   this  statement  >vithoat  frdly 
considering  the  subject.     It  was  possible 
that  his  words  might  be  reported,  and  he 
might  bo  challenged  by  those  who  had  con- 
sidered the  subject,  and  therefore  he  would 
give  the  data  of  his  calculation.     The  area 
of  the  South  Wales  coal-field  was  variously 
estiniated ;  but  the  estimates  did  not  difior 
v^7  gready.     The  lowest  estimate  that  he 
had  been  able  to  find  was  600,000  acres; 
the  highest,  675,000  acres.    He  had  him* 
self  roughly  measured  the  area  of  the  coal- 
field, and  he  made  it  about  640,000  acns. 
Therefore,  it  would  be  plain  that  no  veiy 
material  difference  existed  on  the  questioa 
of  the  area  of  the  South  Wales  ecNd-fiell 
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ytu^  next  element  in  the  calcolation  was 
lio  tliickjiess  of  the  coal  which  underlies 
Ix&t  area.     Providence  had  provided  that 
Jie   gpreat  beds  of  the  South  Wales  coal- 
lold.  sViotild  underlie  its  whole  area;  those 
^reat     beds,    on    which    the    lai^    iron 
iw'orka    had  subsisted  more  than  half  a 
century,  and  from  which  the  great  pro- 
duction of  steam  coals  was  now  drawn, 
w^ere  the  lowest  beds  of  the  basin.     It  was 
not  easy  to  estimate  the  thickness.     In 
tlie  north-eastern  portion  of  the  area,  the 
onicrop  was  about  31  feet  in  thickness; 
^oing    further  west  it  reached  at  Mer- 
tliyr  from  50  to  57  feet  of  workable  thick- 
ness ;  in  the  great  central  up-throw  of  the 
district,  where  the  lower  beds  were  brought 
npy  the  thickness  reached  70  feet ;  and  on 
the  southern  out-crop  they  reached  up- 
wards of  100  feet  of  workable  thickness. 
Novr  from  these  data  they  might  draw  the 
conclusion,  that  the  workable  beds  of  coal 
in  South  Wales  might  be  fairly  taken  at 
an  average  of  60  feet  in  thickness.     He 
found  that  Mr.  Conybeare,  a  very  eminent 
local  authority,  took  them  some  years  ago 
at  60  feet ;  others  ]iad  taken  them  higher; 
but  he  did  not  find   that  any  one  had 
taken  them  at  a  lower  average  than  60  feet. 
Cvery  foot  in  depth  of  coal  underlying  one 
acre  was  generally  computed  to  produce 
1,500  tons  of  coal.     The  actual  fact  was 
that  a  cubic  yard  of  coal  weighed  just  a  ton, 
which  would  give  1,613  tons  to  each  acre  of 
coal  one  foot  thick.     Now,  if  the  number  of 
square  acres  was  taken  at  600,000,  which 
he  believed  to  be  the  lowest  estimate  of  the 
coal-field  of  South  Wales,  and  if  that  area 
were  multiplied  by  the  thickness  of  beds 
underlying  it,    they   arrived  at  the  re- 
sult that  they  had  36,000,000  of  acres  of 
ooal,  one  foot  thick.     Assuming,  then,  that 
there  were  1,500  tons  to  the  acre,  which 
was  the  usual  calculation,  this  would  give 
540,000,000,000  tons  of  coal  in  the  South 
Wales  coal-field  alone.    Now,  the  quan- 
tity consumed  by  this  country  every  year 
might  be  taken  at  70,000,000  tons— he 
beheyed,  indeed,  that  was  an  excess.     The 
Ii8aale8timatewa865,000,000or66,000,000 
tons— but  taking  it  at  70,000,000,  the 
quantity  of  coal  in  the  South  Wales  field 
idone  would  suffice  for  the  whole  consump- 
of  En^^d  for  the  next  7  7Q  years.     If  they 
deducted  one-third  from  that  quantity  to 
allow  for  faults,  bad  working,  and  waste, 
which  was  the  usual  deduction,  there  would 
stall  be  enough  for  the  supply  of  the  present 
ooasomption  of  England  for  upwards  of  500 
yean.    It  was  impossible  for  him  to  meet 


the  statements  which  Professor  Ansted  had 
given,  for  that  gentleman  had  given  no 
data  for  the  conclusions  at  which  he  had 
arrived;  but  the  facts  which  he  (Mr. 
Vivian)  had  given  to  the  House  he  had 
ascertained  for  himself,  and  he  stood  there 
pledged  to  their  accuracy,  as  far  as  human 
calculations  could  be  depended  on.  But 
there  was  another  point  of  view  in  which 
this  matter  might  be  regarded.  The  pre- 
sent annual  production  of  the  South  Wales 
coal-field  amounted  to  7,500,000  tons, 
which  was  about  the  tenth  part  of  the 
consumption  of  tlie  whole  of  England. 
Now,  at  this  rate,  South  Wales  could 
maintain  its  present  production  of  coal 
for  upwards  of  5,000  years.  But  he 
need  not  remind  the  House  that  South 
Wales  was  not  the  only  coal  field  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  not  personally  acquainted 
with  sthe  other  coal-fields  of  the  country 
as  he  was  with  the  South  Wales  field; 
but  from  those  records  to  which  other 
hon.  (Gentlemen  had  equal  access  with 
himself,  he  had  endeavoured  to  form  some 
estimate  of  their  contents.  There  was 
the  great  Yorkshire  field,  for  instance, 
extending  from  Bradford  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nottingham.  That  coal-field  was 
estimated  at  an  extent  of  from  500,000  to 
600,000  acres,  with  an  average  thickness 
of  70  feet.  It  was,  therefore,  nearly 
equal  to  the  South  Wales  coal-field,  and 
all  he  had  said  of  the  South  Wales  field 
applied  equally  to  Yorkshire.  Then  there 
was  the  Lancashire  coal-field,  with  an  area 
of  from  200,000  to  300,000  acres,  with  an 
average  thickness  of  60  feet;  the  Bristol 
coal-field  of  128,000  acres,  with  an  aver- 
age thickness  of  80  feet ;  the  Durham  coal- 
field of  400,000  acres,  and  whicfi,  after 
all  that  had  been  taken  out  of  it  was  still 
calculated  to  contain  9,000,000,000  tons 
of  coal.  Then  there  was  a  coal-field  in 
the  south  of  Scotland,  the  extent  of  which 
was  said  to  be  something  quite  enormous, 
but  it  had  not  yet  been  accurately  sur- 
veyed; it  was  stated  to  be  of  the  extent  of 
1,000,000  acres,  or  nearly  double  the  ex- 
tent of  the  South  Wales  field,  and  at  one 
point  of  it  59  feet  of  coal  had  been  found 
in  one  pit.  With  these  facts  before  him 
he  was  almost  ashamed  to  go  on  replying  to 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Horsman)  who  he  regretted  to  see 
had  left  his  place.  He  believed  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  completely  mis- 
led himself,  and  if  so  the  whole  of 
the  latter  portion  of  his  speech  at  least 
broke  down.     In    addition  to  the  coal- 
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fields  he  had  mentioned,  however,  there 
were  many  minor  coal-fields.  There  wsre 
those  of  North  and  South  Staffordshire,  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  the  Warwickshire,  the 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  the  Colebrookedale, 
the  Whitehaycn,  the  Flintshire,  and  in 
Scotland,  the  Lanarkshire,  the  Midlo- 
thian, the  Ayrshire,  and  the  Fifeshire; 
these  were  all  producing  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  coal.  It  was  perfectly  absurd  then 
to  tcdk  of  the  exhaustion  of  coal  in  thb 
country.  But  this  by  no  means  exhausted 
the  subject.  If  any  gentleman  would 
walk  into  the  library  and  pull  down  the 
admirable  geological  map  of  England,  by 
Greenough,  he  would  see  that  our  present 
coal-fields  were  the  mere  out-crops  of  a 
much  larger  field  lying  under  the  younger 
rocks — ^the  Permian  and  the  New  red 
sandstone,  which  overlie  the  coal  forma- 
tion. This  was  no  mere  geological  theory ; 
in  many  instances  the  New  red  sandstqne 
had  been  pierced  through,  and  millions  of 
tons  of  coal  were  now  being  brought  up 
through  it.  If  hon.  Gentlemen  looked  at 
the  map  he  had  alluded  to  they  would  see 
that  the  portions  marked  black,  which 
formed  the  present  coal-fields,  bore  but  a 
small  proportion  to  those  districts  which 
were  coloured  brown,  which  formed  the 
coal-fields  covered  by  the  younger  rocks. 
To  talk  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  coal- 
fields of  England  in  the  face  of  facts 
like  these  was  so  absurd  that  he  had  no 
patience  with  those  who  used  the  argu- 
ment. He  would  allude  for  one  moment 
to  the  bearing  of  coal  on  the  question 
of  war.  The  consumption  of  coal  by  the 
French  navy  in  1 858  was  stated  the  other 
evening  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham (Mr.  Bright)  to  be  160,000  tons  per 
annum.  The  consumption  of  the  British 
navy  was  about  200,000  tons  per  annum ; 
the  Vote  for  coals  this  year  was  £334,000. 
Why,  160,000  tons  per  annum  was  the 
production  of  one  good  colliery  alone, 
a  colliery,  of  which  he  had  turned  the 
first  sod,  was  now  producing  that  quan- 
tity. It  was  therefore,  a  perfect  absurdity 
to  talk  of  160,000  tons  as  worthy  of  any 
political  consideration.  Hon.  Gentlemen 
did  not  appear  to  consider  that  France 
was  herself  a  coal  producing  country.  If 
they  looked  to  the  geological  maps  of 
France  they  would  see  that  she  possessed 
no  fewer  than  88  coal  and  lignite  basins. 
The  latest  records  he  had  been  able  to  ob- 
tain of  their  working  was  for  the  year 
1846-46,  in  which  year  he  found  that 
there  were   1,135,000  acres  under  con- 
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cession  for  coal  working  in  Fxanee, 
the  coal  produced   was  about  4,00a,( 
tons.     The  consumption  in  France  it  i 
peared  amounted  to  6,251,000  tons, 
which  4,141,000   were  sapplied  by 
own  coal-fields.     He  was  now  iniomed 
that  the  production  of  France   in  II 
amounted  to   7,000,000   tons.     Y^ 
right  hon.  Member  for  Stroud  talked 
the  supply  of  160,000  tons  as  being 
ter  of  grave  political  consideration, 
respected  the  abilities  of  the  right 
Gentieman,  but  he  could  not  help  thinic- 
ing  that  he  might  have  devoted  th^n  to 
a  much  more  fruitful  subject,     fie  had 
himself  gone  under  ground  in  one  <^  tbe 
coal  pits  of  the  St.  Etienne  field  tweutj 
years  ago,  and  the  thickness  of  tiie  bed 
there  was  fh>m  40  to  50  feet.     It  was  &• 
largest  he  had  ever  seen,  and  he  had  seea 
the  Staffordshire  beds.     There  wei«  ako 
the  great  coal-fields  of  Valenciennes,  ad 
of  Saarbriicke  on  the  Prussian  border;  so 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  France  wsnft- 
iDg  coal.     It  was  said  that  our  coal  waa 
superior  to  all  other  for  steam  ships;  but 
France  contained    anthracite  within  her 
own  territories.     Again,  if  invisibility  ia 
war  was  the  question  there  was  no  bet- 
ter fuel  for  steamers  in  the  world  than 
coke.     He  had  himself  used  coke  in  bis 
yacht  to  avoid  dust  and  dirt,  and  he  coiiM 
answer  for  its  applicability  giving  off  no 
smoke  to  be  seen  by  an  enemy.     Nov 
France  had  abundance  of  coal  which  wsi 
capable  of  being  made  into  the  best  cole. 
Then  the  right  hon.  Gentieman  had  dilated 
at  some  length,  and  in  a  way  that  wm 
calculated  to  alarm  the  public,   on  the 
subject  of  the  demand  for  coal  tending  to 
enhance    the    price.      But    that    was  a 
question    which    might    very   safely  be 
left  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  trade.     When 
the  price  rose  a  greater  number  of  pits 
would  be  simk,  and  the  supply  wotild  soon 
exceed  the  demand,  and  bring  the  prioes 
down  again  to  their  old  level.  The  original 
sinking  of  a  coal-pit  was  a  very  small 
element  in  the  cost  of  production ;  it  was 
soon  covered  by  the  yield ;  but  if  he  might 
administer  one  drop  of  comfort  to  the  Mi- 
ter potion  which  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentieman,  he  would  say 
that  the  production  of  cool  depended  on 
the  number  of  hands  they  could  get  to 
work  it,  and  the  supply  was  thus  limited, 
for  no  man  could  work  in  the  pits  who  was 
not  bred  to  it     That  was  the  only  limit 
which  he  (Mr.  Vivian)  knew.     The  right 
hon.  Gentieman  had  said  that  the  de^er 
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the    mine    the  worae  it  was  yentilated. 
There  the  ri^bt  bon.  Gentleman  was  un- 
doubtedly   in    error,   for   all    who  were 
conversant    ^th  the  subject  knew  that 
a  deep   pit  'was  mach  more  easily  venti- 
lated than  a  shallow  one.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  also  said  that  no  benefit 
accrued   to    "England  from  the  export  of 
coal.      But  he  (Mr.  Vivian)  could  not  un- 
derstand how  it  could  be  argued  that  the 
export    of    coal  was  a  loss  of  national 
capital.     What  was  the  difference  between 
a  ton  of  coal  and  an  ounce  of  gold  ?    The 
two  things  were  precisely  analogous.  They 
both    lay  dead  and  useless  in  the  earth 
until  they   were  dug  out  of  it.     If  this 
conntry  received  three  millions  sterling  a 
year  for  coal,  which  she  exported,  surely 
it  was  as  beneficial  to  her  as  if  it  were 
three  millions  of  gold.    He  quite  agreed 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  however, 
that  the  exhaustion  of  coal  would  be  the 
destruction   of  England's  greatness,  be- 
cause it  would  be  the  destruction  of  her 
manufactores.    If  he  (Mr.  Vivian)  thought 
there  was  the  slightest  danger  of  that  ex- 
haustion he  would  not  advocate  its  expor- 
tation.   He  might  also  state,  for  the  satis- 
^tion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
in  those  districts  where  the  manufactures 
were  there  was  little  or  no  coal  exported. 
There  was,  he  believed,  not  a  ton  of  coal 
exported  from  the  Yorkshire  or  the  Staf- 
fordshire coal-fields,  and  scarcely  any  from 
the  Lancashire.  Having  stated  these  facts, 
by  which  he  thought  he  was  able  to  throw 
some  light  upon  the  subject,  he  would  not 
enter  into  the  question  of  the  Treaty  further 
than  to  say  that  he  cordially  concurred  in  it, 
and  would  give  it  his  earnest  support. 

Mb.  BBNTINCK  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  had  just  sat  down  had  entered 
into  minute  detaih  on  the  subject  of  coal, 
and  the  hon.  Gentleman  might  fairly  be 
considered  an  authoritv  upon  that  point. 
He  would  not  dispute  the  accuracy  of  the 
BtatiBtics  which  the  hon.  Member  had  read 
to  the  House;  but  he  must  tell  the  hon. 
Member  that  in  reference  to  one  important 
part  of  the  question,   he  was  totally  in 
error.     That  point  was,  the  application  of 
ooal  to  warlike  purposes.     The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman laboured  under  a  complete  mistake 
ro  supposing  that  coke  would  be  available 
for  the  objects  he  had  stated.     It  could 
not  be  used  for  keeping  up  steam  in  large 
vessels;    and,   moreover,    it   required    so 
much  more   stowage    than   coal,  that   it 
would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  employ  it  in 
a  ship  M  a  motive  power.    Unaer  those 


circumstances  the  elaborate  statement  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  fell  to  the  ground. 
Good  coal  and  not  coke  was  wanted  for  a 
steam  navy,  and  France  would  secure  her- 
self a  supply  of  the  first  of  those  articles 
under  the  Treaty.  He  would  proceed  to 
notice  some  points  which  had  been  raised 
by  various  Members  in  the  course  of  that 
debate.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  had  begun 
by  telling  them  that  he  was  not  friendly  to 
commercial  treaties,  but  that  he  was  not 
prepared  to  reject  the  one  then  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House.  Now  that  ap- 
peared to  him  (Mr.  Bontinck)  to  be  a  very 
singular  statement  on  the  part  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Government,  and  he  was  afraid 
it  would  go  far  to  show  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  during  his  tenure  of  office, 
had  learned  some  of  those  slippery  prac- 
tices which  he  might  readily  acquire  in 
the  company  he  was  keeping.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  attempted  to  show 
that  English  shipping  was  eiposed  to  no 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  French  and 
other  foreign  shipping,  and  upon  that  point 
he  specially  referred  to  the  case  of  the 
Mauritius.  It  so  happened,  however,  that 
immediately  after  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  concluded  his  speech  an  extract 
from  a  letter  written  by  the  master  of  an 
English  ship  at  the  Mauritius  iras  put  into 
his  (Mr.  Bentinck's)  hands,  which  entirely 
overthrew  that  position  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  The  letter  was  dated  the  7th 
of  January  last,  and  could  not  therefore, 
have  been  written  with  any  reference  to 
their  present  discussions.  In  it  the  master 
of  the  ship,  addressing  the  owner  in  this 
country,  stated  that  English  vessels  at  the 
Mauritius  could  not  obtain  more  than  lOs. 
per  ton  to  a  direct  port,  while  French 
ships  were  obtaining  from  £3  to  £3  16$, 
per  ton.  That  statement  was,  he  thought, 
a  complete  answer  to  the  declaration  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  the  English 
shipping  interest,  and  more  especially  that 
branch  of  it  which  was  connected  with  the 
Mauritius,  was  not  in  an  unsatisfactory 
condition.  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  Belfast  (Sir  H.  Cairns) 
had  delivered  a  very  able  speech  on  the 
subject  of  the  Treaty;  but  he  confessed  he 
had  heard  it  with  some  surprise.  He  un- 
derstood his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  to  say 
that  he  hoped  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Middlesex  (Mr.  Byng)  would 
not  be  rejected  by  the  House,  because  its 
rejection  would  cause  the  rejection  of  the 
Treaty.     Now,  it  was  precisely  because 
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he  (Mr.  Bentinck)  wished  for  the  rejection 
of  the  Treaty,  that  he  trusted  most  sin- 
cerely the  House  would  not  adopt  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Meiuher  for  Middlesex. 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  considered 
the  Treaty  to  be  a  very  had  bargain  for 
this  cpuntry,  and  as  he  agreed  with  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  upon  that  point  he 
wished  the  Treaty  should  be  rejected  ;  but 
he  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  could  believe 
the  Treaty  was  a  bad  bargain,  and  could  at 
the  same  time  wish  for  its  adoption.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Middlesex 
in  the  very  able  speech  in  which  he  had 
introduced  the  Motion  then  under  their 
consideration,  had  told  them  that  this  was 
not  a  treaty  of  reciprocity.  But  if  it 
were  not  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  he  (Mr. 
Bentinck)  should  like  to  know  what  it  was. 
It  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  treaty  based 
upon  the  principle  of  reciprocity,  but  with 
no  real  reciprocity  in  it.-  At  first  sight 
it  might  appear  to  be  a  reciprocity  treaty; 
but  on  examination  it  was  seen  that  all  its 
advantages  would  be  on  the  side  of  France, 
and  all  its  disadvantages  on  the  side  of 
this  country.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Middlesex  said  that  France 
was  meeting  us  half-way  in  this  matter, 
but  he  (Mr.  Bentinck)  saw  nothing  which 
could  justify  such  a  statement.  He  found 
in  the  French  publications  of  every  descrip- 
tion the  most  decided  abuse  of  the  Treaty 
and  of  the  principle  of  free  trade,  with 
commendations,  in  which  he  entirely  con- 
curred, of  the  principle  of  protection.  But 
he  perceived  nothing  like  a  disposition  to 
meet  the  free  trade  policy  of  this  country 
half-way.  A  number  of  French  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  who  had  addressed 
the  Emperor  upon  the  subject  said  that 
it  waa  a  Treaty  which  would  have  to  be 
rent  by  cannon-balls.  If  the  establish- 
ment of  very  high  protective  duties  in 
France,  in  return  for  the  total  abolition 
of  duties  on  this  side  the  Channel  was 
meeting  us  half-way,  it  was  the  most 
curious  half-way  house  he  had  ever  heard 
of.  The  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  fur- 
ther told  them  that  this  was  a  treaty  of 
commerce  and  not  of  navigation.  But  if  it 
were  not  a  treaty  of  navigation,  why  had  the 
third  article  been  introduced  into  it  ?  And 
further  if  it  wereonly  aTreaty  of  Commerce, 
why,  he  would  ask,  had  it  not  been  made  a 
treaty  of  navigation  ?  Why,  had  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  neglected  the  oppor- 
tunity of  aaking  the  Government  of  France 
to  deal  with  the  shipping  of  this  country  in 


a  spirit  of  reciprocity  ?  In  his  opinion  the 
Treaty  was  founded  not  on  right  but  on  ut- 
terly erroneous  piinciples,  and  that  far  from 
being  beneficial,  it  would  be  most  pernicioua 
to  the  true  interests  of  the  country.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Middlesex 
expressed  a  hope  that  private  interests 
would  not  influence  the  decision  of  the 
House  upon  that  subject ;  but  if  instead  of 
"private  interests"  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  deprecated  the  influence  of  "  class 
interests,**  he  might  have  fairly  appealed 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham,  who 
after  all  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  most 
important  personage  in  connection  with  this 
measure.  That  hon.  Gentleman  had  ad- 
mitted that  the  Treaty  was  founded  upon 
a  suggestion  which  he  had  made,  and  he 
had  held  out  a  threat  to  the  Government  of 
the  consequences  which  must  follow  from 
their  not  adhering  to  it.  [Mr.  Bbight  in- 
timated dissent.]  The  hon.  Gentleman  was 
not  perhaps  always  aware  of  the  force  of 
his  own  language ;  but  he  (Mr.  Bentinck) 
believed  that  was  the  meaning  which  the 
words  he  had  employed  were  calculated  to 
convey.  He  should  add  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman appeared  to  him  to  have  forfeited, 
in  one  short  month,  a  character  he  had 
been  earning  during  a  period  of  twenty 
years.  He  would  tell  the  hon.  Gentleman 
frankly,  but  in  all  courtesy,  why  he  made 
that  statement.  He  wished,  however,  in 
the  first  place,  to  observe  that  he  was 
speaking  politically  and  not  personally. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  for  twenty  years  had 
been  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  lower 
classes  of  this  country  that  ho  was  their 
only  friend,  and  that  he  waa  prepared  to 
sacrifice  for  their  sakes  the  interests  of  all 
other  classes.  He  (Mr.  Bentinck)  would 
not  then  go  into  the  mystification  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  practised  upon  them 
in  respect  to  his  promised  Reform  Bill, 
which  had  never  appeared  ;  he  should  say, 
however,  that  he  believed  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, by  the  policy  he  was  at  present  pur- 
suing, was  forfeiting  the  reputation  he  had 
acquired  during  all  the  preceding  portion  of 
his  public  life.  The  hon.  Gentleman  waa 
the  originator  and  the  great  promoter  of  a 
Treaty,  the  sole  object  of  which  was  to 
benefit  one  wealthy  class  to  the  prejudice 
of  thousands,  and  even  millions,  of  their 
fellow  countrymen.  Would  the  hon.  Gen* 
tleman  deny  that  the  Treaty  would  benefit 
the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  and  that  it 
would  inflict  great  suffering  on  thouaands  of 
peopleengaged  in  other  branches  of  induatry. 
He  (Mr.  Bentinck)  waa  anxious  to  avoid  aa. 
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far  81  poMible  dUoiusiona  of  a  porsooal  cha- 
racter, and  he  felt  that  the  absent  in  par- 
ticulai*  ought  to  be  dealt  with  carefully  and 
leniently  :  he  would  therefore  only  say,  in 
the  absence  of  the  bon.  Member  for  Roch- 
dale (Mr.  Cobden),  that  he  could  not  concur 
in  the  eulogies  which  had  been  passed 
upon  bim,  and  that,  speaking  of  him  solely 
as  a  public  man,  he  believed  that  his  po« 
litical  antecedents  and  his  expressed  opi- 
nions rendered  him  the  man  the  least  quali- 
fied in  all  England,  not  even  excepting  the 
hoD.  Member  for  Birmingham,  to  be  en- 
trusted at  a  foreign  Court  with  the  national 
honour  and  interests.  The  details  of  the 
Treaty  had  already  been  made  the  subject 
of  prolonged  discussion,  aud  he  would  not 
refer  to  them  at  any  length  upon  that 
occasion.  E?ery  one  must  be  aware  that 
French  Protectionists  were  opposed  to  the 
•Treaty.  All  ho  could  say  was  this — that 
if  the  French  Protectionists  did  not  exhibit 
on  the  present  occasion  more  energy,  more 
consistency,  more  determination,  than  was 
exhibited  by  the  Protectionists  within  the 
walls  of  the  House  of  Commons  some  years 
ago,  the  Protectionists  of  France  would 
come  to  an  untimely  end,  and  nobody 
would  pity  them.  He  would  say  no  more 
about  the  question  of  coal ;  but  there  was 
one  argument  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, the  Member  for  Stroud,  had  so  well 
put,  and  which  he  thought  to  be  unanswer- 
able— what  could  be  the  object  of  tying  up 
the  hands  of  future  Governments  with  re- 
gard to  coal  ?  To  sum  up  the  whole 
matter  in  five  words,  it  was  dono  to  please 
the  Emperor  of  the  French.  It  was  his 
good  fortune  to  be  able  to  congratulate  the 
Uovernment  upon  one  point — he  would  not 
touch  upon  the  paper  duty,  because  that 
they  would  have  to  deal  with  hereafter  ; 
but  he  had  seen  with  pleasure  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  succeeded 
in  inducing  the  French  Government  to 
withdraw  the  prohibition  on  the  export  of 
rags.  That  would  be  a  great  boon,  no 
doubt,  to  the  manufacturers  of  this  coun- 
try (  but  it  was  valuable  in  another  point 
9i  fiew,  because  his  conviction  was,  that  if 
ibis  Treaty  was  carried  out  rags  would 
become  an  essential  element  in  the  clothing 
of  numerous  classes  in  this  country.  He 
waa,  therefore,  glad  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  had  the  humanity  to 
forestall  the  means  of  alleviating  the  miae- 
riea  which  bis  policy  would  create.  He 
(Mr.  Beatinek)  had  listened  to  all  the 
arguments  advanced  on  the  other  side  in 
favour  of  the  Treaty,  but  could  not,  for  the 


life  of  him,  see  a  single  argument  which 
went  to  prove  the  probability  of  any  man 
in  England  benefiting  from  the  adoption 
of  the  Treaty,  except  the  class  which  the 
hon.  i\f ember  for  Birmingham  represented. 
He  quite  admitted  that  the  prosperity  of 
that  class  was  one  test  of  the  prosperity  of 
England ;  but  it  did  not  constitute  the  sole 
prosperity  of  England,  aud  if  the  Treaty 
was  to  benefit  that  class  at  the  cost  of 
millions  of  others  of  their  countrymen,  how 
could  it  be  said  that  such  a  Treaty  waa 
beneficial  to  our  national  interests  ?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer)  had  made  one  of  his  elo- 
quent and  brilliant  speeches,  in  which  he 
scouted  the  very  name  of  protection,  and 
then  he  went  on  to  propose  the  adoption 
of  a  treaty,  the  very  soul  and  essence  of 
which  consisted  in  the  protective  principle. 
He  should  like  to  know  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  how  he  could  consistently 
reconcile  the  two  things  :  Any  attempt 
to  do  so  was  utterly  irreconcilable  with 
common  sense.  The  most  marvellous  part 
of  the  Treaty  was  that  it  did  not  seem  to 
be  liked  in  France  more  than  it  was  in 
England,  and  although  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman spoke  in  general  terms  with  all  the 
power  of  language  which  he  possessed,  of 
the  advantages  which  would  result  from 
the  Treaty,  he  had  never  attempted  to 
show  a  single  class,  with  the  exception 
of  the  class  which  had  been  alluded  to, 
which  was  to  derive  any  advantage  from 
the  operation  of  the  Treaty.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  always  avoided  any  such 
argument,  and  told  them  they  were  car- 
rying out  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
and  tiiat,  therefore,  they  must  be  confer- 
ring groat  benefits  upon  the  country.  He 
was  bound  to  show  some  advantagea 
which  would  result  specifically  from  the 
Treaty,  but  he  could  not  do  so,  and  the 
fact  was  that  the  Treaty,  so  far  from  carry- 
ing out  the  principles  of  free  trade,  waa 
only  caricaturing  those  principles.  This 
was  not  the  free  trade  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  or  the  free  trade  of  Mr.  Huskisson  ; 
but  it  was  free  trade  run  mad  ;  and  he 
verily  believed  that  if  either  of  those  de* 
parted  statesmen  could  come  back  to  the 
House  and  peruse  the  Treaty  now  offered 
for  their  acceptance,  they  would  say  that 
it  was  a  Treaty  either  made  at  Paris  or  in 
Bedlam.  The  right  hon.  Gdntleman  had 
laid  great  stress  on  the  question  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Government,  and  had  stated 
that  its  dignity  was  involved  in  the  adoption 
of  the  Treaty.     He  would  not  set  up  hb 
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opinion  as  to  what  conBtituted  true  dignity 
upon  the  part  of  the  Got ernment,  hut  he 
should  like  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman what  his  opinion  was  of  the  dig- 
nity of  a  GoTernment  which  enrols  among 
its  most  distinguished  memhers  a  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  accepted  employment 
abroad  under  the  Government  of  the  day, 
who  came  o?Qr  and  voted  for  that  Go- 
yernment  upon  a  great  party  division,  and 
when  within  a  short  time  after  their  defeat 
took  office  with  those  who  succeeded  to 
power  hy  the  result  of  that  division  ?  After 
that  it  certainly  did  not  appear  to  him  that 
the  Government  were  very  sensitive  on  the 
question  of  dignity.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman told  him  that  the  country  would  be 
*'  ennobled  ''  by  passing  the  Treaty  ;  but 
he  never  could  believe  that  the  country  could 
be  ennobled  by  impoverishing  itself,  or  by 
truckling  to  France.  On  the  contrary 
there  was  a  verse  which  warned  them  that 
nought  could  ''  ennoble  knaves,  or  fools, 
or  cowards  ;"  and  he  believed  that  if  this 
Treaty  should  be  passed  the  British  House 
of  Commons  would  be  considered  as  the 
fitting  representative  of  those  three  classes 
of  mankind.  No  man  was  more  fully  im- 
pressed than  he  was  with  the  advantages  en- 
tailed on  the  country  by  the  maintenance  of 
the  blessings  of  peace;  but  those  advantages 
could  be  purchased  at  too  high  a  price,  and 
in  this  case  not  only  was  the  scheme  one 
which  would  entail  upon  us  the  most  fright- 
ful financial  difficulties,  but  whatever  might 
be  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in 
the  Court  of  France,  people  would  say  after 
its  ratification  that  it  was  done  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  France ;  and  he,  for  one,  admitting 
as  he  fully  did  the  undoubted  advantages 
of  peace,  would  rather  see  this  country  at 
war  with  the  whole  of  Europe  than  see  the 
Treaty  accepted.  He  did  not  ask  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  to  agree  with  him,  but 
he  was  stating  publicly,  as  he  always  had 
done,  frankly  and  fairly  expressing  his  opin- 
ions, and  stating  the  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  arrive  at  that  conclusion  ;  and  he 
would  repeat  again  that  he  thought  a  war 
would  be  less  prejudicial  both  to  the  honour 
and  the  interests  of  the  country  than  the 
final  ratification  of  the  Treaty.  He  did  not 
Jinow  why  hon.  Members  took  the  matter  so 
seriously  to  heart,  and  he  could  only  ac- 
count for  it  by  supposing  that  his  words 
had  more  force  than  he  at  first  appre- 
hended they  had.  Although  war  might  be 
disastrous,  it  could  never  be  disgraceful  to 
this  country,  which  he  considered  the  ad- 
option of  this  Treaty  would  be  ;  and  war 
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would  be  cheaper  in  every  respect,  for  hm 
believed  that  the  financial  rain  whii^  thift 
Treaty  inevitably  involved  would  be  of  » 
character  to  which  the  expense  of  all  formflr 
wars''— to  use  the  expression  aancttoned  bjr 
high  authority  in  that  House — would  be  » 
mere  fleabite  in  comparison.  Historissa 
had  before  now  recorded  the  disgrae^ 
fact  of  the  English  Government  paying 
tribute  to  a  foreign  Power  to  preaerve  ov 
soil  from  invasion,  and  he  belieyed  that  tha 
result  of  this  Treaty  would  be  atill  worse, 
because  we  should  pay  the  tribute  first  and 
very  likely  be  invaded  afterwards.  For 
these  reasons  he  begged  to  express  Ids  eor- 
dial  dissent  to  the  ratification  of  tlie  Treatj 
— a  treaty  which  could  only  have  been  con- 
cocted by  those  who  were  alike  indiffersBt 
to  the  honour  and  blind  to  the  interests  of 
the  country. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL:  Sir,  althongfa  I 
should  hesitate  to  trespass  on  the  time  of 
the  House,  I  am  anxious,  not  having  spoken 
at  all  on  this  question,  to  engage  its  at- 
tention for  a  few  moments.  I  think  the 
Government  acted  with  wise  discretion  oa 
Monday  last  in  consenting  to  the  propoesl 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bridgewater  (Mr* 
Kinglake)  to  adjourn  this  discussion  till 
last  evening;  otherwise,  as  the  Member  fnr 
Middlesex  (Mr.  Byng)  justly  observed,  they 
would  have  exposed  themselves  to  insinua- 
tions of  endeavouring  to  avoid  diseussioa 
at  this  critical  state  of  afiisirs,  which,  how* 
ever  unfounded,  would  nevertheless  have 
been  prejudicial.  I  have  followed  with 
great  interest  the  discussions  which  have 
taken  place  in  this  House  on  the  varioos 
Articles  of  the  Treaty;  and  with  regard  to 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for* 
Stroud  (Mr.  Horsman),  who  entered  into  de- 
tails on  this  subject,  I  must,  with  all  defer- 
ence to  the  House,  observe  that  this  does 
not  appear  to  me  an  opportune  occasion  to 
go  into  all  the  particular  features  of  this 
Treaty,  which  has  been  so  fully  discussed 
in  Committee,  and  which  has,  I  think,  re- 
ceived a  very  ample  measure  of  oonfirma* 
tion.  I  listened  with  great  attention  to 
the  observations  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  exposed  all  the  facts  of 
the  case  with  admirable  ability,  and  I  in« 
tend  to  give  him  till  the  end,  as  I  have 
given  him  from  the  beginning  of  this  dis- 
cussion, a  most  willing  and  grateful  sup- 
port. We  have  discussed  the  various  items 
of  the  Treaty  in  Committee;  what  is  it  we 
are  now  called  on  to  do?  We  are  caUed 
on  by  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Middlesex  to  acknowledge  Her  Majesty's 
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"  The  surrender  of  revenue  for  great  cofmmercial 
purposes  was  a  policy  by  no  means  unknown  in  the 
history  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  here  we  enjoyed  the 
extraordinary  advantage  of  having  it  returned  to 
us  in  a  threefold  rate  by  extending  and  legalizing 
the  importation  of  the  articles.  Increase  by  means 
of  reduction,  he  was  obliged  to  confess,  appeared 
once  a  paradox ;  but  experience  had  now  convinced 
us  that  it  was  more  than  practicable." — IBansard, 
ParliaiMfUary  ffUtary,  xxvi.,  898.] 

Here  is  an  authority  that  proves  we  may 
surrender  revenue  for  the  moment  with 
great  advantage,  with  a  view  to  those  pro« 
spective  advantages  which  may  he  expected 
to  flow  from  these  Treaty  negotiations.  I 
dsk  the  House,  then,  why  it  hesitated  the 
other  night?  The  hon.  Member  for  Stroud 
has  referred  to  the  general  policy  of  France ; 
and  I  did  once  think  this  Treaty  has  some 
general  bearing  on  the  policy  of  the  French 
Government.  I  thought  there  were  ques* 
tions  agitating  Europe  that  required  to  be 
settled  before  such  a  Treaty  was  concluded; 
I  thought  they  were  questions  bearing  on 
the  general  relations  of  the  Powers  of  Eu- 
rope among  themselves,  and  the  degree  of 
confidence  they  could  place  in  each  other, 
without  which  confidence  neither  trade  nor 
commerce  can  flourish  or  exist ;  I  thought, 
with  such  questions  unsettled,  it  might  be 
injudicious  to  consider  such  a  treaty;  but 
on  reflection,  I  think  I  was  wrong ;  and 
that  the  policy  of  the  Government,  being 
really  a  policy  of  peace,  is  such  as  should 
meet  the  approval  both  of  the  House  and 
the  country.  At  the  same  time,  I  have 
heard  opinions  expressed  by  one  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  support  of  the  Treaty,  that  have 
inspired  me  with  considerable  alarm.  The 
opinions  I  allude  to  were  expressed  by  an 
hon.  Gentleman  who  is  a  new  ally  of  the 
Government,  though  not  altogether  a  new 
ally  of  despotism.  I  have  seen  opinions 
reported  as  those  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham  (Mr.  Bright),  which,  consider- 
ing the  connection  always  existing  between 
him  and  Mr.  Cobdcn,  and  now  existing  be- 
tween him  and  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
have,  I  confess,  surprised  me.  We  all 
thought  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  the 
**  friend  of  the  people,"  not  only  of  this 
country  and  America,  but  all  over  the 
world.  We  were  mistaken;  we  have  heard 
a  great  deal  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham ;  how  he  has  acquired  great  pro- 
vincial iclat  and  doubtless  ephemeral  popu- 
larity by  his  advocacy  of  popular  measures. 
But  now  we  find  ho  has  deserted  his  freo 
opinions  in  favour  of  the  despotism  of 
France — so  much  so  that  he  will  not  allow 
any  one  to  differ  from  him.     He  has  acta* 
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to   promote  the  happiness  and  wel- 
^r^   of   tb©  people;   and  we  are  to  take 
tepB    to    give  effect  to  the  Treaty  which 
3or  Majeaty  hopes  will  tend  to  tlie  public 
^▼Aiitage  by  promoting  trade,  commerce, 
%nd     manufactures.     I  am  glad  to  see  the 
auamtnous   feeling  of  the   House   on  this 
subject.       No  one,  I  think,  can  decline  to 
i^l^  now  ledge  the  desire  Her  Majesty  has 
expressed   for  the  welfaro  of  her  people. 
Whatever  may  be  our  party  differences, 
"wXiatever  may  be  our  legitimate  rivalry  in 
disoussiDgr  them,  there  can  only  be   one 
unanimous  feeling  in  the  House  as  to  ac- 
cording   our  assent  to   the  desire  of  the 
SoTcreig^ti.     But  I  will  go  further.     Can 
we  deny  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
has  shown  a  wish  to  open  fresh  channels  to 
the  cororoerce  of  the  country?  Can  we  deny 
that  it  has  shown  itself  alive  to  the  fact  that 
the  benefits  of  commerce  are  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  the  hazardous  uncertainty  of  war? 
— that  it  wishes  to  draw  closer  the  ties  of 
amitj  between  this  country  and  a  great, 
powerfnl,  and  neighbouring  State?    I  think 
the  Government,  with  a  wise  policy,  has 
sought  to  develope  new  springs  of  industry, 
and  new  means  of  increasing  the  national 
resources;  and  I  think  they  have  been  suc- 
oessfnl  in  doing  that  which  every  Govern- 
ment,  of  whatever  party,  must  desire  to 
accomplish.     With  all  respect  to  the  views 
of  the    minority   of  this  House,    I    think 
the  repeated  majorities  in  which  we  have 
shared  convey  a  convincing  proof  that  we 
will   support   every   attempt   to    promote 
trade  and  commerce,  as  for  as  those  at- 
tempts are  consistent  with  the  honour  of 
the  ooontry.     And  now  I  will  ask  a  ques- 
tion.    If  we  are  all  agreed  in  this,  how 
was  it   that  the  House  the   other  night 
hesitated  as  to  considering  this  Motion  ? 
How  was  it  that  the  House  on  Monday 
night  rather  supported   the  view  of  the 
hon.  Member  for   Bridgwater,   and   hesi- 
tated in  at  once  ratifying  a  treaty   that 
promises   such   great   advantages   in   the 
Tuture?     It  was  not  wholly  on  account  of 
the  sacrifice  we  are  called  on  to  make  for 
it;  we  are  sacrificing  for  it  £1,200,000  of 
revenue — but  I  believe  the  advantages  of 
the  Treaty  infinitely  outweigh  that  sacri- 
fice.   Many  hon.  Gentlemen  have  quoted 
the  opinions  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  to  the  treaty 
of  1786,  but  I  will  cite  an  opinion  of  Mr. 
Pitt  with  regard  to  sacrificing  a  present 
revenue  for  the  purpose  of  improving  our 
commercial  relations  with  foreign  countries. 
It  is  from  a  speech  made  by  Mr,  Pitt  in 
1787.    He  says :— 
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ally  become  a  despot  of  ideas.  How  often 
do  we  see  this !  How  often  do  we  see  a 
man  of  great  powers,  great  ability,  and 
extreme  liberality,  a  tribano  of  the  peo- 
ple, a  demagogue,  call  him  what  you 
will,  yet  give  him  scope  and  opportu- 
nity of  action,  and  he  becomes  a  most 
unmitigated  despot.  What  did  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  say  the  other 
night !  Many  thought  we  could  not  sepa- 
rate the  Treaty  from  the  general  policy  of 
France  ;  but  he  said  —  **  Perish  the  liberty 
of  half- a- million  of  people,  only  give  me  this 
Treaty."  Is  that  the  feeling  of  this  House? 
Is  that  the  feeling  of  the  Government  ? 
All  I  can  say  is,  if  the  Government  adopts 
the  opinions  of  its  new  ally,  neither  its  ally 
nor  its  Treaty  will  gain  for  it  the  public  con- 
fidence. More  than  this,  the  hon.  Member 
the  other  night  ventured  to  gauge  the  loy- 
alty of  men  by  their  means  ;  he  estimated 
their  loyalty  by  the  extent  or  deficiency  of 
their  pecuniary  resources.  I  never  heard 
such  a  sentiment  in  this  House  before.— 
[Mr.  Bright  expressed  dissent.] — The  hon. 
Member  distinctly  said  it.  for  I  wrote  down 
the  words  as  they  fell  from  his  honeyed 
lips.  Surely  the  poor  man's  heart  beats 
with  as  ardent  an  emotion  of  loyalty  to 
his  Queen  as  the  heart  of  the  richest  aris- 
tocrat in  the  land ;  and  surely  the  rich  man, 
if  Providence  were  to  take  from  him  his 
riches,  would  not  loso  those  sentiments  of 
loyalty  he  had  previously  entertained.  The 
argument  is  most  fallacious,  particularly 
for  a  country  like  England.  "  Perish  the 
liberties  of  half-a- million  of  people,"  says 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  *•  only  give  me  this 
this  Treaty."  The  hon.  Gentleman  is  gene- 
rally understood  to  represent  the  opinions 
of  Mr.  Cobden  on  political  questions ;  if 
so,  and  if  Mr.  Cobden  negotiated  this 
Treaty,  I  do  not  wonder  the  House  hesi- 
tated to  adopt  a  document  framed  under 
the  influence  of  such  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples. I  do  not  wonder  it  hesitated  to 
adopt  a  Treaty  so  made  with  a  Power 
whose  policy  tends  to  alarm  every  other 
State  of  Europe.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter 
into  these  questions  of  the  policy  of  France; 
we  shall  have  other  opportunities  of  dis- 
cussing them  fully;  for  this  reason  I  do  not 
wish  to  follow  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Stroud.  Now,  for  my  own  part,  I  think  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
comes  very  well  out  of  the  correspondence, 
which  from  time  to  time  has  been  laid  upon 
the  table;  but  I  must,  nevertheless,  say 
that  there  is  a  despatch  of  M.  Walewski's 
and  two  of  M.  Thouvenel'a,  which,  in  my 
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opinion,  place  the  question  of  die 
tion  of  Savoy  to  France  in  a  Terj  dangcrpM 
and  ambiguous  light.     More  than  &t-^I 
am  afraid — as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
Member  for  Stroud  so  forcibly  pat  h 
the  mask  in  this  case  is  being  wi^dnvB, 
for  it  appears  to  me  to  be  evident — ao: 
as  I  am  that  the  bonds  of  amity 
this  country  and  France  should  be  drswii 
more  closely  together — that  our  worst  sp- 
prehensions  with  reference  not  only  to  the 
future  condition  of  one  people*  but  the  iir- 
dependence  and  neutrality  of  another,  ore 
about  to  be  realized,  and  that  the  peace  of 
Europe  is  on  the  eve  of  being  disturbed 
perhaps   for  many  a  long  day  to  come. 
That  such  may  not  be  the  case  I  sineerdj 
hope  ;  nor  can  I  agree  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  S trend  that  the 
Government  ought  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  occurrence  of  these  events  shouM 
they  unhappily  take  place.    I  do  not  tiiink 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  have,  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman   seems   to  suppose,  con- 
nived at  the  policy  to  which  I  ^lude  to 
secure  the  advantages  which  this  Treaty  » 
calculated   to   confer.      No^^nothing  eaa 
ever  make  me  believe  that  they — more  par- 
ticularly my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer — in  their  desire  to 
imitate  the  policy  of  Mr.   Pitt,  although 
perhaps    under    different     circumstanc(«, 
could  so  far  forget  the  interests  of  their 
country  as  in  any  way  to  lend  their  comi- 
tenauce  to  such  a  transaction  as  the  pro- 
posed annexation  of  Savoy.     On  the  con- 
trary, I  feel  quite  sure  that  if  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  AflPiairs  had 
in  August  last  been  aware  of  the  indmtions 
of    the   Emperor  of  the  French  on   this 
question,  he  would  have  entered  against 
their  being  carried  into  execution  a  most 
vigorous   and   dignified   protest.     At   the 
same  time  I  cannot  understand  how  the 
Emperor  of  the  French—for  it  is  with  him 
after  all,  and  not  with  the  French  people, 
we  are  dealing  in  negotiating  this  Treaty 
—could,   while  he   was   taking  a  coarse 
which   tends   to   increase  the  feeKnga  of 
amity  and   friendship  between  two  great 
nations,  resist  the  appeals  on  this  subject, 
which  must,  since  his  intentions  with  re- 
spect to  it  became  known,  have  been  re- 
peatedly addressed  to  him  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  England.     I  must,  however,  say 
that,  since  he  docs  appear  to  have  paid  no 
regard  to  them  so  far  as  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  is  concerned,  it  becomes 
tho   duty   of  the  English  Parliament  to 
speak   out  boldly  its  sentiments   at  this 
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oritieal  moment,  and  when  we  are  about  to 
giTe  our   assent  to  a  Treaty  like  the  pre- 
sent.     It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of 
tbe  utmost  importance  that  wo  should  not 
be  qoiet   spectators  of  such  a  transaction 
as  the   annexation  of  Sayoy,  and  that  we 
should  not,  in  our  anxiety  to  support  the 
Treaty,  allow  this  annexation  to  take  place 
without  making  some  more  formal  protest 
than  we  hare  yet  done  against  its  injustice. 
Wo  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  hare 
spent    millions  in  war,  the  expenditure  of 
which    might   have  been   avoided  had    a 
Tigoroos  policy  at  the  outset  been  pursued. 
That  is  the  description  of  policy  which  I 
now  wish    to  see  adopted  in  reference  to 
France.      We  have  only  to  read  the  pages 
of  history  to  see  what  has  been  the  result 
of  a  contrary  coarse.     Has  experience,  I 
would  ask,  taught  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land nothing?     I  should  hope  it  has  not 
failed  to  derive  instruction  from  the  lessons 
of  the  past,  and  I  entreat  the  House  to 
enter — not  to-night,  but  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after   this  Treaty  has  passed — its  in- 
dig^nant  protest  against  this  act  of  spolia- 
Uon  and  wrong,  the  result  of  which  will  be 
to  upset  Burope.     I  have  no  wish  now  to 
aUude  to  the  Despatches  on  this  subject 
which  have  been  laid  on  the  table.     There 
is,  however,  one  point  contained  in  them  to 
which  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer,  in  order 
to  enter  my  indignant  protest  against  the 
language  that  has  been  used.     It  is  a  puin^ 
which,  in  my  opinion,  demands  the  imme- 
diate attention  of  this  House  as  well  as  the 
serious   consideration-  of  the  Government. 
The  other  day  the  Ambassador  of  France, 
U  appears,  called  on  the  noble  Lord  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and,  alluding 
to  this  subject  of  the  annexation  of  Savoy, 
said,   *'  After  all  what  does  it  matter  ? 
Let  us  take  Savoy —^it  is  but  a  bare  rock." 
^ow,  Sir,  if  the  Ambassador  of  France 
had  dared  to  speak  to  me  in  that  language 
— I  ought  not  perhaps  to  express  myself 
in  terms  so  strong — but  if  the  Ambassador 
of  France  had  used  that  language  to  me,  1 
should  have  returned  to  him  the  reply  of 
an  honest  but  indignant  Englishman,  and 
told  him  that  men  **  lived,  moved,  and  had 
their  being"  on  the  rocky  mountains  of 
Saroy  who  are  just  as  respectable  and  as 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  their  fellow- 
men  as  are  the  denizens  of  our'  crowded 
cities  or  the  sycophants  of  degraded  courts. 
I  would  have  said  to  him  that  those  inhabi- 
tants of'  Savoy  in   their  mountain  home 
were  as  deserving  of  our  solicitude  as  the 
Hoh  who  dwell  in  gilded  palaces  of  luxu- 


rious ease  ;  and  I  shall  not  hesitate  on  all 
fitting  occasions,  when  this  subject  is  under 
discussion,  to  hold  up  to  the  indignation  of 
all  honourable  men  language  such  as  that 
used  by  the  Ambassador  of  France,  so  an* 
tagonistic  to  every  principle  of  liberty,  and 
so  unworthy  of  the  spirit  which  should 
actuate  our  conduct  in  dealing  with  human 
affairs ;  and  while  I  shall  bo  prepared 
to  take  that  course,  I  must  not  be  sup- 
posed to  be  desirous  of  sowing  dissension 
between  this  country  and  France,  or  of 
creating  a  feeling  of  antipathy  to  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French.  On  the  contrary, 
my  earnest  wish  is  to  see  France  occupy 
that  position  in  Europe  which  her  great 
resources  and  the  character  of  her  people 
fairly  entitle  her  to  hold.  As  long,  how- 
ever, as  I  have  the  honour  of  a  seat  in 
this  House  and  am  capable  of  raising  my 
voice  in  its  deliberations,  I  shall  never  re- 
frain objecting  to  the  immoderate  growth 
of  power  on  the  part  of  France,  because 
its  attainment  can  only  lead  to  the  excite- 
ment of  jealousies  between  the  nations  of 
the  Continent,  and  tend  to  embroil  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  world.  I 
must  also  observe  that  the  attainment  of 
this  immoderate  power,  which — notwithw 
standing  her  professions  of  friendship  and 
amity — seems  to  be  the  aim  of  France 
under  the  Napoleonic  dynasty,  must  al- 
ways be  a  source,  if  it  be  persevered  in,  of 
serious  uneasiness  and  anxiety  to  Europe. 
As  she  is  now  situated  she  occupies  a  mag-* 
nificent  position.  She  4s  blessed  to  satiety 
with  every  gift  that  the  bounty  of  Provi- 
dence can  give — with  every  advantage  that 
soil  and  climate  can  impart.  Tet,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  she  is,  under  the 
Napoleonic  dynasty,  always  dissatisfied 
with  her  lot,  striving  always  to  remove 
her  neighbours'  landmarks,  and  thus  to 
create  dissension  throughout  the  Conti* 
nent.  [**  No,  no."]  If  some  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen differ  from  me  in  that  opinion,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  hope  their  view  of  the 
matter  may  be  the  more  correct.  At  the 
same  time,  my  belief  is  that  the  general 
policy  of  France  is  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed it  to  be,  and  I,  for  one,  beg  to 
enter  a  respectful  protest  against  its  conti- 
nuance.  But  now  to  revert  to  the  Treaty, 
I  shall,  as  I  said  before,  support  it,  be- 
cause I  am  of  opinion  that  Iler  Majesty's 
Government  have  honestly  sought  by  its 
means  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  because  I  concur  in  the  jus- 
tice of  the  remarkable  expressions  which 
Mr.  Pitt  made  use  of  in  1787,  wheu  he 
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said,  !n  the  discuBsion  on  the  Commeroial 
Treaty  with  France  which  was  then  con- 
cluded,— 


•*  If  war  was  the  greatest  of  evils,  and  com- 
merce the  greatest  felicity  which  it  was  possible 
for  a  country  to  enjoy,  then  it  became  the  duty  of 
those  to  whom  the  aflbirs  of  the  public  were  in- 
trusted to  endeaYOur  as  much  as  possible  to  render 
the  one  permanent,  and  to  remove  the  prospect 
of  danger  to  the  other.  This  was  the  object  of 
the  present  Treaty,  for  so  great  were  the  advan- 
tages likely  to  arise  from  it,  thai  they  would  not 
only  contribute  to  avoid  war,  but  would  also 
strengthen  the  resources  of  the  country/* 

Such  I  believe  was  the  impression  of  the 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  when 
through  Mr.  Cobdon  the  present  Treaty  was 
negotiated,  and  I  earnestly  hope,  now  that 
it  is  about  to  receive  the  assent  of  this 
House,  Her  Majesty's  Government  will 
bring  the  influence  of  public  opinion  to  bear 
on  the  contemplated  policy  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  in  reference  to  Savoy,  so 
that  he  may  be  dissuaded  from  taking  a 
course  which  can,  if  persevered  in,  only 
tend  to  excite  mistrust  throughout  Europe, 
and  which  will  not  fail  to  rob  Europe  of 
the  blessing  of  commerce  and  the  ines- 
timable blessings  of  peace.  Having  said 
this  much  on  this  important  topic,  I  should 
resume  my  seat  were  it  not  that  I  am  de> 
sirens  of  making  a  few  remarks  which  were 
suggested  to  me  by  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Oentleman  who  moved  the  Address,  aud 
who  said,  very  properly,  in  that  speech, 
which  he  delivered  with  so  much  eloquence 
and  ability,  that  that  man  was  worthy  of 
public  approbation  who  made  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  only  one  had  grown 
before.  In  the  justice  of  that  sentiment  I 
concur;  and  I  will  add  that  that  statesman 
is  worthy  of  public  estimation  who  enlarges 
the  resources  of  his  country  and  extends 
the  pacific  influence  of  her  power.  I  am 
therefore  happy  to  concur  in  the  praises  of 
Mr.  Cobden  to  whose  influence  it  is  said 
this  Commercial  Treaty  is  chiefly  owing. 
But  I  am  of  opinion  that,  although  much  is 
due  to  Mr.  Cobden  in  the  matter,  there 
sits  on  the  Treasury  bench  a  man  who,  by 
his  activity  and  the  intelligence  which  he 
has  brought  to  bear  upon  this  question,  is 
worthy  of  the  warmest  eulogy  which  we 
can  bestow  on  his  exertions — I  need  not 
say  that  I  allude  to  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  With- 
out at  all  wishing  to  disparage  what  Mr. 
Cobden  has  done,  I  think  I  am  justified 
in  saying  that  my  right  hon.  Friend 
has  treated  this  great  subject  with  a  com- 
pa8S»  a  genius,  aud  a  power  which  we  have 
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rarely  seen  equalled  and  never  ani 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Those  wh§ 
like  myself  have  sat  here  night  after  nigk 
listening  to  these  discussions  cannot  hnt 
failed  to  observe  how  my  right  boa.  Frieod, 
while  dealing  with  the  Imperial  interests  d 
the  country  in  a  manner  the  most  statei- 
manliko,  showed  himself  able  to  master 
the  minutest  details  of  trade  ;  bo  that  it 
gentleman  could  submit  to  his  eonside- 
ration — I  will  not  say  the  crotehels,  bit 
— the  objections  of  any  particular  interest 
to  his  proposals  that  he  was  not  prepared 
to  enter  into  its  discussion  with  the  most 
consummate  knowledge-and  ability.  Aad, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  allude  furth^  to 
the  subject,  I  would  say  my  right  boit 
Friend  is  in  this  House  the  efficient  repre- 
sentative of  that  policy  which  was  iuaogt* 
rated  in  1842  under  the  auspices  of  tiie 
great  party  opposite.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman is  the  living,  active,  and  intelligeiit 
representative  of  a  party  which  my  father 
had  the  proud  distinction  to  lead  :  aad, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  diflfereneeg 
and  dissensions  which  unhappily  ensued  on 
that  occasion,  I  think  there  is  no  impartisi 
man  in  this  House  but  will  bear  me  oot  is, 
saying  that  the  policy  then  inaugurated 
could  not  have  succeeded  without  the  sop* 
port  of  that  party  at  the  outset,  and  that 
without  their  support  the  blessings  of  pro- 
sperity which  have  since  so  abundantly 
flowed  must  have  been  at  least  temporaiily 
delayed.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exebe* 
quer  has  been  endeavouring  to  follow  out 
that  policy,  aud  he  has  laboured  not  olto* 
gether  in  vain.  He  has  the  genius  and 
ability  to  carry  out  this  system  ;  but  be 
kuows  well  that,  it  is  not  only  from  kii 
genius  and  ability,  but  from  the  character 
of  his  policy  that  permanent  good  moit 
flow.  1  think,  Sir,  that  permanent  good 
will  result  to  the  country,  and  therefore  I 
support  the  policy.  I  think  that  per- 
manent good  will  result  from  it,  quite  ir- 
respective of  political  considerations,  in  s 
commercial  point  of  view ;  and  sure  I  am 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  shown 
that  he  is  desirous  of  laying  the  foundattom 
of  commercial  prosperity ;  he  has  shown  that 
his  only  wish,  his  only  thought,  his  only 
study  has  been  to  see  the  vessels  of  this 
great  country  sailing  triumphantly  to  every 
shore,  and  carrying  the  products  of  our  in- 
dustry to  every  clime  ;  he  has  shown  that 
his  laborious  untiring  study  has  been  to  see 
the  trade  and  enterprise  of  this  couatry 
steadily  pursuing  its  onward  course  under 
those  influeneea  which   have  wafted  tiie 
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in'oc^^  name  of  England  to  the  remotost 
limits  of  the  world. 

Mb.  DISRAELI:   Sir,  as  we  are  to- 
night permitted  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
tills  Commercial  Treaty  as  a  whole,  I  trust 
tHe    House  will  allow  me  to  take  a  brief 
bot  general  view  of  the  policy  of  this  now 
celebrated   instrument,    and^  the   oircum- 
staneea  under  which  it  is  brought  under 
our  consideration.    Although  a  policy  which 
tends  to  an  increase  of  our  commercial  re* 
lationa  in  Europe,  is  so  satisfactory  and 
encouraging  that  I  cannot  doubt  it  must 
afford  to  both  sides  of  the  House,  and,  in- 
deed, f  would  say  to  all  the  subjects  of 
Her  Majesty,  sentiments  of  great  congratu- 
lation, I  confess  myself  that  subsequent 
reflection  has  not  altered  the  first  impres- 
sion I  entertained  when  we  were  first  iu- 
fornied  of  the  intentionaof  the  Government. 
I  still  beliero  that,  on  the  whole,  it  would 
have  been  wiser  to  have  waited  for  a  year. 
I  think  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have 
permitted  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to 
nave  fulfilled  his  honourable  engagements 
to  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  his  country,  and  to  have  seen 
what  would  have  been  the  result  of  the  lapse 
of  such  a  term,  and  whether  in  the  neces- 
sary order  of  human  affairs  the  prohibitory 
system  of  France  would  not  have  concluded 
at  that  time.     We  should  then  have  been 
placed,  if  not  in  an  equally  advantageous 
position  as  regards  immediate  results,  in 
one  which,  on  the  whole,  would  probably 
have  been  more  convenient  and  more  con- 
ducive to  the  permanent  interests  of  the 
country  than  we  now  occupy  by  the  Treaty 
now   before   our  consideration.     But  if — 
and  I,  for  one,  would  not  have  critically 
examined  the  decision  of  the  Government — 
if  they  had  arrived  at  a  contrary  decision,  and 
if,  on  the  whole,  they  had  thought  it  wiser 
at  once  to  enter  into  somo  agreement  with 
France,  without  waiting  for  the  perhaps 
gradual,  but  what  I   cannot   but  believe 
must  have  been  the  inevitable  determina- 
tion of  the  French  nation — if  it  had  been 
the  opinion   of  the   Government   of   this 
country  that,  on   the  whole,  duly  weigh- 
ing  those    vast     and     various    consider- 
ations which  must  have  been  placed  be- 
fore their    examination   on    an    issue   so 
important,  they  ought   at  once   to  enter 
into  some  agreement  with  the  French  Go- 
vernment,   I  still   am  of   opinion  that  it 
would  have  been  better,  by  some  alterations 
of  oor  mutual  tariff,  to  have  attained  all 
those  ends   which  could   at   the   present 
moment  be  acquired ;  and  then,  when  the 
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favoured  period  of  July,  1861,  had  arrived, 
benefitting,  1  hope,  by  experience,  we  might 
have  completed  the  work,  and  accomplished 
all  those  ulterior  results  which  by  the  pre- 
sent Treaty  are  not  achieved,  but  only 
contemplated.  Sir,  I  think  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances  that  would  have 
been  the  course  which  it  would  have  been 
wiser  for  us  to  have  taken,  and  which  this 
House  I  think,  on  the  whole,  would  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  sanctioning.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  under  even  ordinary 
circumstances  the  proceeding  by  treaty, 
even  for  an  object  so  desirable  as  the  in- 
crease of  our  commercial  relations  with  our 
ueighbour,  is  a  course  which  is  scarcely 
defensible.  Certainly  in  the  course  of  this 
debate  and  the  various  conversations  on 
the  same  subject  that  preceded  it,  1  have 
not  yet  heard  any  satisfactory  reason  why 
on  scientific  or  political  grounds  it  should 
have  been  deemed  expedient  to  tie  up  the 
policy  of  the  country  for  a  term  of  years 
so  long,  and  that  to  accomplish  results 
which  might,  I  think,  have  been  realized 
by  a  much  simpler  process.  These  are 
the  views  with  which  I  should  have  con- 
sidered this  question  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. Under  ordinary  circumstances 
I  should  have  regretted  that  the  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  attain  such  desirable 
ends  should  have  availed  themselves  of  such 
questionable  means  ;  but  no  man  can  for  a 
moment  maintain  that  this  Treaty  has  been 
negotiated  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
The  circumstances  are,  indeed,  of  a  most 
exceptional  character,  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances I,  myself,  object  to  this  Treaty. 
I  object  to  it  on  three  grounds — those 
grounds  are  financial;  they  are  diplomatic; 
and  they  are  political. 

1  will  not.  Sir,  enlarge  or  dwell  to-night 
on  the  financial  objections  which  I  enter- 
tain to  this  Treaty;  because  I  think  a  fair 
opportunity  has  been  given  to  the  House 
to  decido  upon  that  portion  of  the  subject; 
and  though  I  cannot  agree  with  the  deci- 
sion at  which  they  arrived,  1  am  content 
to  take  it  as  one  which  at  least  precludes 
me  from,  at  present,  entering  into  any 
lengthened  discussion  on  the  subject.  I 
think  the  condition  of  our  revenue  is  at  the 
present  moment  such  that  it  was  not  pru- 
dent for  us  to  increase  a  large  deficit  by 
creating  a  considerable  deficiency  in  addi- 
tion, in  order  to  obtain  the  commercial 
arrangements  which  are  secured  by  the  in- 
strument now  on  the  table.  Sir,  the  House 
has  had  that  question  fairly  placed  before  it. 
However  they  may  ultimately  regret  this 
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arrangement — and  I  believe  the  time  will 
come,  and  tbat,  too,  even  rapidly,  when  they 
will  deeply  regret  it — however  they  may 
think  the  Bcheme  of  finance  propounded  by 
the  Government  this  year  to  be  unsafe  in 
principle,  improvident  in  arrangement,  and 
pernicious  in  its  consequences,   I  do  not 
tliink  we  ought  to-night  to  enter  into  that 
discussion.     The  question  has  been  fairly 
raised  in  this  House  ;  and  I  for  one,  far 
from  regretting   that  the  decision  of  the 
House  was  called  for  on  that  scheme,  should 
not  have  felt  that  I  was  doing  my  duty  to 
my  constituents  and  to  my  country  had  I 
avoided  that  decision.    I  think  the  decision 
of  the  House  not  to  the  advantage  of  the 
country  ;  but  I  look  with  no  regret  to  the 
means  by  which  that  decision  was  arrived 
at.     I  think  the  time  will  come  when  the 
principle  the  minority  then  upheld  will  be 
recognized  as  sound.      But   I    think  also 
to-night,    although    it     is    my    duty    to 
state    that  one  of  my  objections  to   this 
Treaty  is  founded  on  what  I  deem  its  per- 
nicious influcnco  on  our  financial  condition, 
all  will  agree  that  after  that  question  has 
been  so  amply   discussed,  and   has  been 
decided  by  the  House,  it  would  be  perfect- 
ly unnecessary  for  me  now  to  revive  any 
of  those  considerations.     Being  therefore 
under  ordinary  circumstances  in  favour  of 
any  policy  which  increases  the  commercial 
intercourse  of  the  two  countries,  I  may  be 
permitted,   before   I   advance  to  another 
stage  of  my  argument,  to  say  that  I  cannot 
agree  with  some  Gentlemen  who  take  what 
I  believe  to  be  an  exaggerated  view  of  the 
impending  increase  of  that  intercourse.    It 
always  has  been  a  fault  of   the  English 
people — having  as  they  have,  no  doubt,  a 
commercial  instinct  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  nation — to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  particular  markets.    It  is  a  very  curious 
fact  that  they  have  always  over-estimated 
those  markets  which  have  proved  of  slight 
advantage    and    productiveness   to    them. 
Some  few  years  ago  the  markets  of  South 
America  were  always  exalted  in  this  House 
far  above  those  solid  and  substantial  mar- 
kets of  our  North  American  brethren,  which 
have  been  the  source  of  so   much  mutual 
wealth  to  both  countries.     And  so  at  the 
present  moment  hon.    Gentleman   talk  of 
commercial  intercourse  with  Fiance  as  if  a 
new  California  or  a  new   Australia  were 
being  opened  to  us.     The  hon.  Gentleman 
•who  seconded  this  Address  (Mr.  Baines)  and 
who,  from  his  position  and  relations  with  a 
district  of  great  industry,  ought  to  second 
it  with  authority,  nsed  this  sort  of  an  argu- 
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ment :—"  Australia,  with  1,000,000  of  po- 
pulation,  takes  £1 1,000,000  of  our  exports; 
France  has  36,000,000  of  population  ;  mul- 
tiply the  trade  of  Australia  by  36,  and  joa 
will  have  some  idea  of  the  eooitnercial  in 
teroourse   which  is  about  to    take  piatte. 
[**No.*']  Certainly  tbat  was  the  tttevitable 
inference  from  the  hon.  Gentleman's  argu- 
ment.    He  dilated,    too,   on   the  caae  of 
Brazil,  with  a  population  of  from  4,000,000 
to  5,000,000,  and  pointing  out  what  a  largt 
commercial  exchange   tb^e  was  between 
this  country  and  Brazil,  in  the  very  next 
sentence  he  showed  us  tliat  France  had 
eight  times  the  population,  and  hon.  Grea- 
tlemen  might  therefore  calculate  the  vast 
results  to  flow  from   the  new  commercial 
policy.     But  ancient  countries  will  oerer 
offer  the  same  markets  to  a  cooatrj  like 
England  as  new  colonies,  sucli  as  Australia 
and  Culifornia,  or  as  countries  settled  uiider 
circumstances  of  modern  civilization,   like 
Brazil.  We  must  remember  tbat  the  maDu- 
factures  of  France  are,  with  some  fewezeep- 
tions,  more  ancient  than  the  mannfac tores 
of  England,  and  I  believe  there  is  no  one 
in  this  House  who  will  say  that  generallj 
speaking  the  French  are  less  skilftiL      Oa 
the  contrary,  all  will  admit  tbat  in  many 
points  they  are  more  skilful.     I  hope  thai 
no  inconsiderable  increase  of  the  commer- 
cial  relations  between  the   two  eouBlriea 
will  occur  from  this  Treaty,    hut  depend 
upon  it  that    it  will  be  to  a  liniited   de- 
gree   only.      Depend    upon    it    also,    no 
great    branch    of   industry    will    ever    he 
allowed  to  bo   superseded   in    Franee    hy 
any  great  branch  of  industry  of  this  cowi- 
try.      No  doubt   the  introduction  of  our 
goods  will  increase  the  demand  for  theira, 
will  stimulate  tl>e  invention,  and  will  reduce 
tlie  cost  of  French  goods ;  the  French  con* 
sumer  generally  will  be  benefited  ;  but  the 
moment  there  is  any  prospect  of  any  great 
branch  of  industry  in  Franco  being  supers 
seded  by  any  equal  branch  of  industry  on 
this  side  the  water,  steps  will  be  taken  to 
prevent  such  a  result.    And  for  this  reaaon 
alone,  if  not  for  others,  France,  whaterer 
may  bo  her  form  of  government,  is  caaeD- 
tially  a  democracy,  and  a  democracy  will 
never  submit  to  any  great  superccssiou  of 
native  industry.     My  hon.  Friend   beWiad 
me   (Mr.    Newdegate)  is    accustomed    to 
appeal  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  tho  two 
great  nations  of  France  and  the  United 
States   are   favourable   to  the  protect ive 
principles  whieh  he  supforts,  and  yon  aiay 
rely  upon  it  that  if  you  sisceeed  with  your 
new  Befocm  Bill^  or  with  the  Refocm  Bill 
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whieb  is  to  Buppteraent  and  succeed  it,  as 
annoanced  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mhigliam,  yon  will  soon  have  a  protec- 
tbre  interest  in  this  House — a  result,  per- 
Imps,  yon  little  anticipate  in  calculations. 
At  present  I  think  we  are  led  away  by 
too  aangutne  a  view  of  what  may  be 
the  ecwsequences  of  the  opening  of  this 
Bew  nsarket.  It  will  be  subject  to  all  the 
eoDditions  which  prevail  in  ancient,  popu- 
lous and  highly  eivilized  countries  ;  and  as 
A  natural  consequence  there  will  be  certain 
tlmtts  to  our  enterprize  which  at  present 
we  do  not  recognize. 

The  financial  grounds  of  my  objections 
to  the  Treaty  I  shall  not  now  discuss ;  but 
I  object  to  it  also  on  diplomlttio  grounds. 
It   appears   to   me  to  be  unskilfully  and 
negKgently  drawn.     I  have  listened  with 
great  attention  to  the  debate,  but  I  have 
beard  no  satisfactory  answer  given — though 
more  than  one  Minister  has   spoken — to 
^e  objections  which  have  been  raised  by 
various  Members  to  what  appear  to  be  un- 
satisfactory pro  visions  of  the  Treaty.     I 
have  heard  nothing  said  to  account  for  the 
mysterious  appearance  in  the  Treaty  of  the 
3rd  Article  which  refers  to  the  duties  on 
shipping.     There  is  no  apparent  -  reason 
why  an  Article  of  that  kind  should  have 
been  introduced  into  a  treaty  of  commerce. 
My  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Stamford 
(Sir  S.  Northcote),  reminded  the  House 
last  night  that  the  differential  duties  on 
the  direct  trade  of  England  with  France 
are  only  removed  at  present  temporarily, 
asd  that  the  French  Government,  by  giving 
notice,  may  at  any  time  put  nn  end  to  the 
treaty  of  1825,  when  the  differential  duties 
w31  revive,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  in- 
direct, bat  the  direct  trade  also.     That  is 
a   matter  which    must   occasion  anxiety. 
The  very  fact  that  an  article  of  naviga- 
tion should  be  introduced  into  a  treaty  of 
eomreeiee  is  enough  to  create  apprehen- 
ston  in  the  public  mind.     In  reference  to 
the  Article  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
Amendment  now  before   us,  there  is  an 
objection  to  that  Article ;  but  we  are  told 
that  we  are  unable  to  discuss  it  becnuso  it 
is  a  legal  question.     It  is  certainly  a  new 
theory  that  educated  £ngH«h  Gentlemen, 
Members   of  this  House,   should  not  be 
Me  to  give  an   opinion    on   subjects   of 
esiistitational  law.     As  1   understand   it, 
this  HoQse   by    Act   of   Parliament   has 
eatrosted    the     Sovereign    with     eertaiu 
powers  ;  and  we  find  by  this  Treaty  that 
tiM  a^Ttaers   of    Her    Majesty   have   re- 
eoBUDOQ^ed   Her  to  dispense  with  these 


powers  ;  and  now  we  arc  told  that  this 
being  a  legal  question,  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment are  not  competent  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  it.  But  the  dispensing  power  of  the 
Sovereign  was  once  considered  a  subject 
on  which  Members  of  Parliament  were 
very  competent  to  give  an  opinion.  It 
appears  to  me  not  to  be  shrouded  in  any 
particular  obscurity.  But,  do  not  let  the 
House  suppose  that  if  we  agree  that  we 
cannot  discuss  this  question  because  it  is  a 
legal  question,  and  then  proceed  to  sanction 
the  Treaty,  we  shall,  therefore,  avoid  the 
difficulty.  Assume  that  we  agree  to  this 
Address.  We  shall  then  communicate  it 
to  the  other  House. of  Parliament,  and 
that  House  can  hardly  be  prevented  from 
entering  on  the  discussion  of  a  legal  ques- 
tion. Great  as  may  be  its  political  dis- 
tinction, the  lustre  of  its  legal  reputation 
is  not  less  distinguished.  What  may  pos- 
sibly, if  not  probably,  happen  if  wc  evade 
our  duty  in  this  House?  This  question 
of  the  11th  Article  will  be  discussed  in 
the  other  House,  and  the  other  House  may 
decide  that  it  is  impossible  to  carry  it  into 
effect  without  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
other  House  may,  if  it  likes,  clearly  agree 
to  address  the  Crown  on  the  Treaty — as 
we  have  done — but  at  the  same  time  they 
may  think  it  proper  to  introduce  an  ^ot  into 
the  House  to  carry  the  11th  Article  into 
effect.  What  a  reproof  to  this  House  if 
we  should  have  an  Act  of  Parliament  sent 
down  to  us  in  order  that  we  should  be  able 
to  complete  our  work  !  I  am  sure  that  is 
not  a  course  which  this  House  would  desire 
should  be  pursued.  I  cannot  pretend  to  enter 
into  any  discussion  upon  the  statistical  ques- 
tion as  to  our  coal  resources,  to  which  the 
Amendment  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
refers.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  he  has 
made  no  statement  on  that  matter  of  the 
truth  of  which  he  is  not  folly  convinced. 
We  have  had  a  speech,  in  the  absence  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  from  one  who, 
no  doubt,  on  such  a  subject  speaks  with 
some  weight.  He  bears  the  name  of  one 
whom  I  long  remember  in  this  House,  with 
whom  I  was  intimate  in  private  life,  and 
whom  all  of  us  greatly  respected  ;  but  I 
may  be  allowed  to  inform  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man— not  being  altogether  unacquainted 
with  that  district  myself — that  the  railroads 
uf  the  present  day  have  penetrated  every 
valley  of  the  South  Wales  district  to  which 
he  referred,  that  they  have  tapped  every 
field,  and  that  a  stimulus  has  been  given 
to  the  production  iff  the  coal  of  that  part 
of  the  country  which  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
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can  be  sustained.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
settle  ft  question  of  this  liind  by  refer- 
ence to  local  experience.  It  is  a  subject 
which  has  occupied  the  attention  of  men 
of  science  of  eminence,  who  have  given 
to  it  their  personal  efforts  and  the  results 
of  the  deepest  tliought.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  offer  any  opinion  of  my  own  upon  it ;  I 
can  only  refer  to  those  general  statements 
which  the  best  authorities  have  accepted, 
and,  speaking  in  round  numbers,  we  are 
informed  that  the  coal-fields  of  England  and 
Wales  occupy  12,000  square  miles,  that 
half  of  that  quantity  is  not  workable,  and 
that  every  year  16  square  miles  are  ex- 
hausted. Every  hon.  Gentleman  can  make 
the  calculation  for  himself,  and  he  will  find 
that,  if  such  is  the  quantity  and  such  the 
produce,  with  such  a  rate  of  consumption, 
the  coal  will  probably  last  between  300 
and  400  years.  Every  one  can  estimate 
what  will  be  the  result  if  that  produce  and 
that  consumption  of  coal  are  doubled.  I 
cannot  pretend  that  this  calculation  ought 
to  influence  legislation  ;  but  when  an  hon. 
Gentleman  of  local  experience  rises  and 
speaking  under  all  the  excitement  of  recent 
explorations  of  South  Wales,  which  were 
stimulated  by  circumstacces  which  never 
happened  before  and  will  never  happen 
again,  gives  us  the  benefit  of  local  ex- 
perience, I  must  remind  the  House  that 
they  should  receive  his  calculations  with 
due  distrust,  and  that  the  different  estimate 
formed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
moved  the  Amendment  is  one  sanctioned 
by  philosophers  and  men  of  science,  whose 
opinion  is  recognized  by  all  as  authority  on 
the  subject. 

There  are  many  other  other  points  in 
this  Treaty  which  oppear  to  me  to  prove 
that  it  has  not  been  negotiated  with  the 
skill,  knowledge,  and  attention  which  are 
required  iu  such  an  instrument,  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  evidence  of  pre- 
cipitation and  carelessness.  There  has  been 
no  satisfactory  answer  to  the  charges  that 
have  been  made.  It  does  appear  to  mo  to 
be  a  very  improvident  arrangement  that  the 
silk  manufactures  of  England  should  enter 
France  at  a  certain  time  subject  to  a  duty 
of  30  per  cent,  and  that  the  raw  niaterinl 
from  France  should  at  the  same  time  bo 
subject  to  a  high  duty.  1  have  heard  no 
answer  to  that  objection.  The  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  got  up^  last  night, 
and,  having  no  doubt  in  his  mind  the  cele- 
brated passage  which  used  to  be  quoted 
from  Mr.  Eden  as  to  the  difficulty  of  nego- 
tiating treaties  of  commerce,  said,  *•  Why, 

A/r.  Disraeli 


if  wc  hod  negotiated  a  commercial  treatj 
and  tried  to  settle  exactly  tho  rate  of  dotjr 
upon  every  minute  detail  in  every  particu- 
lar branch  of  manufacture,  we  should  >  not 
havo  got  over  the  question  of  linens  even 
by  this  time.*'     But  that  is  no  answer  to 
the  unfortunate  silk  mauufactorer  who  has 
to  compete  with  the  French  manufaeturer 
subject  to  a  30  per  cent  duty,  and  at  the 
same  time  receives  the  raw  material  of  his 
manufacture  subjected  to  a  high  duty.    He 
asks  naturally, — **  Why  is  there  an  £ng- 
lish  Government — why  are  there  Ministers? 
Why  are  there  negotiators  ?     Why,  aboTe 
all,  is  t^iere  a  secret  negotiator — if  my  just 
interests  are  not  considered.*'     Thero  is  do 
question  of  protection  or  free  trade  involved 
in  this  point,  but  I  really  think  if  he  has 
to  undergo  a  competition  under  odds  which 
appear  to  me  to  be  overwhelming,  he  has, 
at  least,  a  right  to  expect  that  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  Queen  would  have  taken  care 
that  the  raw  material  should  come  into  this 
country  duty  free.     And  so  far  as  I  can 
learn — of  coarse  I  speak  with  hesitation — 
there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  on  tho 
part  of  the  French  Government  if  this  claim 
had  been  preferred.     If  it  were  preferred 
and  refused,  I  believe  it  would  have  been  an 
act  of  great  injustice  and  not  at  all  indi- 
cative of  the  friendship  and  amity  we  are 
taught   to  expect ;    and    if   it   were    not 
pi'eferre.^    I    say    there   is    great   negli- 
gence on  tho    part  of   the  English    Go- 
vernmcnt.     We  have  had  no  satisfactory 
answer  to   those  charges.     It   may  seem 
a  little   point,    but  I  think  it  is  a  point 
of  great   importance  when    we    come   to 
consider  the  arrangement  of  the  Treaty, 
that  we  have  heard  no  answer  to  the  coni« 
plaint  of  the  English  brewers.     When  the 
Government  were  introducing  French  wines 
into  this  country,  why  did  they  not  obtain 
the  French  market  for  our  English  beer? 
Here,  again,  when   I  have  mentioned  the 
circumstance  out  of  doors,  I  have  been  as- 
sured, upon  an  authority  which  influences 
my  opinion,  that  if  that  claim  had  been 
preferred  the   French  Government  would 
not  have  objected  to  it.     Is  it  an  evidence 
of  a  sedulous  attention  to  English  interests, 
to  have  omitted  a  provision  of  that  kind  f 
Why   wns   it   omitted  ?      Would   it  have 
offended  any  principles  of  our  new  com- 
mercial system  ?     Not  at  all.     No  one  can 
pretend — not  even   the  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham— that  the  exchange  of  English 
beer   for  French   wine  would   offend  his 
principles  of  trade.    I  have  mentioned  four 
instances,  and  there  would  he  no  difficulty 
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in  doubliug  or  trebling  the  number,  al- 
ihongh  it  would  be  wearisome  to  the  House 
to  pnrsoe  the  matter  further  ;  but  all  (Iiese 
insuncea  show  that  this  Treoty  has  been 
negotiated  with  precipitation  ;  and  the  very 
tone  of  the  OoTemmciit,  when  criticisms 
on  the  Treaty  are  made,  confirms  that  sus- 
picion. Tl  cy  do  not  vindicate  tbeir  in- 
•trument.  Thoy  say,  **  We  are  aware  of 
your  objections  ;  we  admit  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  them  ;  we  will  make  representa- 
tion* to  the  French  Government,  and  there 
it  a  Tery  fair  prospect  of  obtaining  what 
you  seek.*'  What  was  the  cause  of  this 
precipitation  ?  What  object  was  to  be 
gained  by  thia  haste  ?  These  are  ques- 
tions which  force  then;selves  on  our  atten- 
tion. 

Sir,  I  have  stated  sliortly  my  objections 
against  this  Treaty  financially  and  diplo- 
matically. Financially  it  affects  injuriously 
a  revenue  which  is  in  a  dilapidated  state. 
Diplomatically  it  has  produced  an  instru- 
ment  which     docs    not    duly  provide  for 
British  interests,  which  might  have  been 
provided   for    in  perfect  consistency  with 
our  commercial  system.     Nor  has  any  rea- 
son yet  been  given  why  this  negotiation 
was  condocted  with  so  much  precipitation. 
I  have  now  to  consider  the  political  objec- 
tions to  this  Treaty.     And  this  is  a  part  of 
the  suhject  which  cannot  be  evaded  be- 
eause  we  are  challenged  to  consider  the 
Treaty  on   political  grounds.     This   is  a 
commercial    treaty  between  England  and 
France,  I  admit.     But  it  is  a  commercial 
treaty  between  England  and  France  mainly 
and  avowedly   negotiated  for  a   political 
purpose.     This  Treaty  was  not  introduced 
to  OB  by  any  statement  which  I  can  recol- 
lect from  any  Minister  of  the  Crown.     We 
only  incidentally  hecame  acquainted  with 
its  provisions  while  we  were  involved  in 
the  dreary  labours  of  a  Committee  on  Cus- 
toms Acts.     But  we  have  a  great  public 
State  paper  which  records  the  principles 
upon  which  the  negotiations  were  carried 
on  and  the  character  of  the   instrument 
which   was   contemplated.      It  has   been 
placed  upon  the  table,  and  wo  are  indebted 
idone  to  that  document  for  a  due  under- 
standing of  the   Treaty  and   the  objects 
proposed  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  its 
means.    The  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Rus- 
*dll),  io  language  which  has  been  referred 
to  partly,  hut  not  completely,   for  some 
ftigaificant  words  have  been  omitted,  in  the 
instructions  to  the  negotiators,  which  is, 
ID  faet,  the   State  paper  upon  which  the 
Treaty  is  founded,  while  he  dilates  on  the 


advantages  to  commerce  and  the  amiable 
consequences  of  intercourse  between  the 
two  nations,  with  all  of  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, writes,  **Butovcrand  above  these 
considerations  the  Government  attach  a  high 
social  and  political  value  to  the  conclusion 
of  a  Commercial  Treaty  with  France.*'  A 
high  political  value !  ^nd  therefore  it  is 
that  I  am  obliged  to  consider  this  Treaty 
in  a  political  sense.  Those  who  have  pre- 
ceded, and  who,  not  only  on  the  other,  but 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  have  deprecated 
introducing  political  considerations  into  a 
general  discussion  rf  the  Treaty,  seem  en- 
tirely to  have  forgotten  the  standing  point 
upon  which  this  instrument  rests,  and  the 
introductory  terms  by  which  tlie  House  of 
Commons  were  made  acquainted  with  it. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  political  value  of  this 
Treaty  on  which  the  Government  depend. 
The  words  where  the  noble  Lord  says  : 

"  Its  significance  at  the  present  moment,  when 
the  condition  of  some  parts  of  the  Continent  is 
critical,  would  be  at  once  understood,  and  would 
powerfully  reassure  the  public  mind  in  the  various 
countries  of  Europe," 

have  been  quoted  already  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  Mover  of  the  Amendment. 
But  there  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  stopped. 
He  omitted  the  first  words  in  the  next  pa- 
ragraph, in  which  the  noble  Lord  frankly 
states,  **  On  this  account  Her  Majesty  s 
Government  are  prepared  to  entertain  a 
negotiation."  It  is  positively  stated  that, 
on  political  grounds,  the  noble  Lord  and 
his  colleagues  were  prepared  to  entertain  a 
negotiation.  I  do  not  blame  the  noble 
Lord.  All  I  say  is,  that,  in  discussing  a 
Treaty  preceded  by  a  State  Paper  of  such 
a  character  as  this,  the  noble  Lord  will  not 
cavil  with  me,  if  I  inquire  into  the  consi- 
derations upon  which  he  proceeded.  The 
noble  Lord  \)aB  gone  out  of  his  way,  though 
I  am  sure  he  thinks  in  due  fulfilment  of 
his  duty,  to  frankly  inform  the  Parliament 
of  this  country  what  were  the  principal 
considerations  in  negotiating  this  Treaty, 
and  that  they  were  political  grounds  '*  upon 
which  account  Her  Majesty's  Government 
were  prepared  to  entertain  a  negotiation." 
Is  the  state  of  Europe  less  critical  at  the 
present  moment  than  when  the  noble  Lord 
wrote  that  despatch  ?  The  noble  Lord  has 
received  compliments  from  both  sides  of 
the  House  upon  the  spirit  with  which  he 
has  maintained  the  character  of  a  British 
Minister  in  these  negotiations.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  are  apt  to  believe  that 
any  man,  occupying  the  position  of  the 
tfoble  Lord,  would  be  wanting  in  his  duty 
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to  the  Crown  and  conntr;  on  any  occasion. 
I  am  not  disposed  to  belic*e  lliat  the  nolilo 
Lord,  of  all  others,  would  form  an  excep- 
tion to  tliDt  rule  ;  but  lie  nill,  I  nni  sure, 
not  be  offended  nitli  nio  if  I  do  not  nddresn 
biin  in  those  terms  of  compliment  and  eu- 
IoS7i  *>th  "'liicli  I  dare  say  he  lias  been 
satiated.  He  will  not  misapprehend  mo  if 
I  offer  some  constitutional  crilicism  on  his 
conduct  as  Foreign  Minister.  He  will  re- 
oognixe  that  1  am  only  performing  my 
duty  ;  and  as  I  shall  oonfine  myself  to 
facts,  and  even  to  something  drier  than 
facts,  to  dales,  draoing  from  Ibem  infer- 
ences so  strictly  logtcal,  that  I  trust  the 
noble  Lord  himself  will  not  dispute  their 
accuracy,  I  am  persuaded  he  will  not  take 
amiss  the  contrast  I  may  offer  to  the  enco- 
miums he  has  receircd,  but  will  be  ready 
to  afford  me,  if  be  can,  an  answer  that  will 
be  SBtisfaclory  to  tho  House  on  poind  that 
requii'Q  some  elucidation  with  reference  to 
this  Treaty,  hefoie  I  can  give  my  assent 
to  tho  Address  moved  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Middlesex. 

Sir,  the  night  when  it  wss  first  proposed 
that  an  Address  should  ho  presented  to  the 
Crown,  and  when  the  Motion  was  unex- 
pectedly postponed,  some  discussion  arose 
on  the  subject  of  our  relations  with  France. 
I  had  not  at  that  time  read  the  papers 
which  wcro  circulated  only  in  the  course  of 
tiiat  moroing;  end,  therefore,  1  would  not 
hftTe  presumed,  even  if  it  had  been  desi- 
rable— which  tho  House  tliougbt,  and  very 
justly,  tlinl  it  was  not — to  enter  then  into 
that  question.     But,  Sir,  I  hare  read  those 

Siapers  since  then.     They  have  been  re- 
erred  to  in  this  House,  and  noticed  in  dif- 
ferent moods  by  different  speakers.     But 
no  one  has  made  the  inquiry  of  the  noble 
Lord  which  I  wish  to  maao  to-night ;  bo- 
eause,  until  I  bare  an  answer  to  it,  I  can- 
not form  a  just  opinion  upon  the  condition 
of  Europe,  which  he  describes  as  so  criti- 
cal, and  whicli,  because  it  is  so  critical,  he 
thinks  is  a  reason  why  vm  should  conclude 
a  Commercial  Treaty  with  France.     Now, 
I  have  read  these  papers  :  and  so  much 
having  been    said — unjustly  in    many  in- 
jirit  of  passion  and  pre- 
to  indulge  in  at  ihis  mo- 
to  our  neighbours,  I  am 
at,  to  mo,  the  conduct  of 
nmcnl  in  this  matter  of 
luppose  is    tho   question 
ithers,  now  renders   tiie 
affairs  critical,  appears, 
;lish  Government  is  con- 
wen  sincere,  frank,  and 
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straightforward.  Tltat  is  my  opinion,  whicb 
I  am  prepared  to  prove  ;  and,  what  is  naore, 
I  think  1  can  prove  it  in  a  vary  short  ipaea 
which  I  know  is  a  reoommendatioa.  The 
House  nill  renicniber  that  in  July  laat, 
when  the  noble  Lord,  tho  present  Foreign 
Seoietnry,  announoed  to  us  the  Prdiui- 
naries  of  Viilafranca,  he  congratulated  m 
upon  the  fact  that  France  had  reqwred  m 
accession  of  territory,  and  he  adverted  ta 
the  distressing  rumour  previoo^y  afloat — 
namely,  that  it  had  been  the  intentios  of 
France  to  demand  the  anoexaiion  of  Savoy- 
That  showed  that  the  noble  Lord's  mind  was 
perfectly  alive  to  the  question,  and,  indeed, 
he  must  have  found,  from  tlie  archives  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  that  it  was  a  sntjeet 
which  had  occupied  —  though  not  to  a 
very  great  degree,  still  in  a  manner  suffi- 
cient at  once  to  have  attracted  the  aoUa 
Lord's  own  notice  to  it — the  nttentiem  of 
his  pre<lecessor.  Therefore  the  noble  Lord 
was  .perfectly  aware  in  Jolj  last  that 
the  question  of  llie  annexation  of  Sa¥«y 
had  been  rife,  and  lie  justly  congrato- 
luled  us  on  that  annexation  not  having 
been  demanded  by  France.  Well,  wa 
have  in  these  papers  a  Despsteh,  ja 
which  Her  Majesty  ■  Govemmeat  are  in- 
formed that,  after  the  Preliminaries  of  Vii- 
lafranca had  been  signed,  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  had  renounced  his  intention  of 
mooting  that  question,  and  the  aubjeot  of 
tho  annexation  of  Savoy  seemed  to  have 
entirely  dropped.  But  it  now  appeal* 
from  the  papers  before  ns,  by  a  da- 
epatoh  dated  at  the  ^id  of  January  of  this 
year,  in  the  interval  between  the  despatch 
which  announced  that  the  Euipcror  ha«l 
given  up  all  intention  to  annex  Savoy,  that 
if  not  at  the  same  moment,  yet  subse- 
quently, and  on  more  than  one  occasion — 
in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  difficulties 
which  arose  as  to  carrying  into  eiecntioa 
the  Treaty  of  Zurich— the  Minister  of 
France  had  frankly  informed  the  Ambas- 
sador of  the  Queen  at  Paris  that,  in  case 
tlie  Treaty  of  Zurich  was  not  canied  into 
effect,  tho  Emperor  of  the  French  would 
certainly  look  to  the  annexation  of  ti» 
Duohy  of  Savoy  and  the  province  of  Nice 
aa  a  necessary  consequence.  That  ^pears 
clearly  in  the  papers.  Well,  the  noUe 
Lord  having  been  aware  that  under  eertaia 
circumstances  which  were  distinctly  indi- 
cated—namely,  if  Sardinia  was  aggran- 
dised and  became  a  considerable  Power  in 
Italy,  France  would  require  the  annexa^on 
of  these  Satdiuian  provinces  as  a  compen- 
sation; I  want  to  ask  the  noble   Lora— 
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wbo  will  have  an  opportuniij  of  answering 
me  to-night — Iw-w  it  came  that  from  that 
moment  be  pursued  a  policy  in  Italy  wliicli, 
if  tQccesafal,   woald  have  rendered  the  nn- 
nexmtiun  of  these  provinces  to  France  in- 
evitable ?     The  noble  Lord  was  of  opinion 
tliat  the  territorial  aggrandisement  of  Sar- 
dinia  was    a   highly   desirable   object;  of 
course,  he  and  his  colleagues  believed  that 
it  was  an   English  interest  to  strengthen 
Sardinia  and  n>alie  her  a  Power,  if  not  of 
firstHmte,  still  of  considerable  importance. 
Do  not  let  na  now  enter  into  any  contro- 
versy on  that  point.     If  it  is  to  be  a  sub- 
ject of  contiH>ver8y,  let  it  be  reserved  for  a 
future  oceasion.     But  1  assume  that  the 
aoble  Lord  and  his  cuUeagues  did  not  ar- 
rive at  that  conclusion  unless  they  were 
eonrineed  it  was   an   English   interest  to 
pursue   such    a   policy.     But  before  they 
adopted  that  policy,  they  must  have  con- 
lidered  which  was  best — whether  Sardinia 
should  be  weak  and  the  frontiers  of  France 
not  extended,    but   maintained   according 
to  the  terms  of  treaties,  Sardinia  remaining 
io  a  position  very  different  from  that  in 
which  they  wished  to  see  her  placed ;  or 
they  must  have  decided  that  it  was  better 
that  Sardinia  should  be  aggrandized,  and 
the  boundaries   of    France  at   the   same 
time  expanded  *by  the  annexation  of  these 
two  provinces.     I  will    not   now   discuss 
which   of  those    alternatives   was    to    bo 
preferred.     I  give  the  Government  credit 
for  taking    the   course   they  believed    to 
be  right.    But  I  say  this  is  inevitable — 
that  with  the  information  they  possessed 
they  must  have  been  aware  all  this  time 
that  they  were  pursuing  a  policy  in  Italy — 
namely,  the  aggrandisement  and  strength- 
^iug  of  Sardinia,  which  must  necessarily 
lead  to  the  annexation  of  Nice  and  Savoy 
to  France.     The  House  will,  I  think,  see 
ihat  I  am  stating  the  case  fairly.     If  that 
be  so,  how  can  Her  Majesty's  Government 
•ow  turn  round  upon    France    and   say, 
'*  What  is  all  this  ?     You  have  taken  us 
by  Borprise*     We  find  you   are  going  to 
aocex  two  Sardinian  provinces.     This  is 
behaving  in  a  manner  that  can  be  described 
only  in  the  language  of  the  noble  Lord's 
^patches.     You  are  producing  distrust 
Md  Bospicion  throughout  Europe.     You 
*tv  disturbing  the  settlement  of  Europe. 
Men's  minds  are  led  to  the  remembrance 
•f  long  and   sanguinary   struggles,   and, 
perhaps,  the  resmt  will  be  fatal  to  your 
iynasty."      So   strange  is    the   mode  in 
whksh  papeis  are  laid  before  Parliament, 
••Puidi  better  informed  ef  their  foreign 


affairs  are  every  nation  under  the  sun 
than  the  English  Parliament,  that  by  a 
mobt  remarkable  circumstance  there  is 
no  record  on  our  table  at  this  moment 
— none  in  these  papers  or  in  any  other 
English  official  document — of  an  attempt 
by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  year — following  the  great 
principle  of  non-interference  so  univer- 
sally admitted  snd  generally  practised — 
to  settle  the  affairs  of  Italy.  At  the  be* 
ginning  of  this  year  the  noble  Lord  pro- 
duced four  propositions  for  the  adjustment 
of  the  affairs  of  Italy.  We  have  no  official 
record  of  them.  [Lord  J.  Russell  was 
understood  to  say  that  papers  had  been 
delivered  that  day.]  Well,  we  have  no 
printed  record  in  our  possession,  and  the 
circumstance  just  mentioned  by  the  noble 
Lord  does  not  touch  my  argument.  But 
we  have  a  despatch  of  the  French  Minister 
commenting  on  those  four  propositions,  and 
published  to  all  Europe,  and,  strange  to  say, 
though  only  owing  to  a  casual  inquiry  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Tamworth,  the  noble  Lord 
has  himself  expressed  in  this  House  what 
those  four  propositions  were.  Although 
that  took  place  a  fortnight,  or  for  aught  I 
know,  a  month  ago,  it  was  only  this  even- 
ing that  the  noble  Lord  placed  these  pro- 
positions on  our  table.  What  are  these 
propositions  ?  The  gist  of  them,  if  they 
mean  anything,  is  the  establishment  of 
Sardinia  as  a  powerful  State  in  Italy. 
The  noble  Lord  will  not  deny  that.  The 
noble  Lord  proposes  that  it  shall  be  left 
to  the  people  of  Central  Italy  to  decide 
to  whom  they  shall  belong.  No  one  doubts 
that  when  the  noble  Lord  made  that  pro* 
position,  ho  had  a  conviction — and  I  think 
it  is  the  conviction  of  a  majority  of  this 
House,  and,  perhaps,  of  Europe — that  the 
choice  of  the  people  of  Central  Italy  would 
be  for  their  annexation  to  Sardinia.  I  am 
sure  I  shall  not  be  contradicted,  then, 
when  I  say  that  the  purport  of  the  four 
propositions  is,  that  Sardinia  should  be 
established  as  a  powerful  Government  in 
Italy.  Those  propositions  are  offered  for 
the  consideration  of  France;  France  agrees 
to  them,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  quite 
minor  importance,  about  the  immediate 
evacuation  of  Italy  by  her  armies.  Now, 
I  want  to  know  from  the  noble  Lord  whe- 
ther, when  he  offered  those  propositions  to 
the  French  Ministry — the  result  of  which 
would  be  the  aggrandisement  of  Sardinia 
by  tlio  addition  of  tho  Duchies  and  the 
whole  of  Central  Italy— I  want  to  know 
whether  upon  that  the  French  Minister  in- 
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formed  him  that  Ids  Government  had  re- 
nounced the  condition  they  had  previously 
annexed  to  such  an  event—- namely,  that 
Savoy  and  Nice  should  be  annexed  to 
France.  That  is  a  question  that  should 
be  answered  by  the  noble  Lord.  For  six 
months  the  noble  Lord  has  been  perfectly 
aware,  asnppearsfrom  theeedocumentSi  that 
in  the  event  of  Sardinia  being  thus  aggran- 
dized France  would  claim  Savoy  and  Nice; 
the  noble  Lord  has  a  settlement  in  Janu- 
ary for  the  aggrandizement  and  strength- 
ening of  Sardinia  in  the  manner  i*eferred 
to,  and  I  now  put  it  to  him  to  say  whether 
the  French  Government  then  informed  him 
that  they  had  renounced  the  contingent  con- 
dition of  claiming  those  two  provinces.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  noble  Lord  can  rise 
and  tell  me  he  was  so  informed.  But  is 
that  all  ?  The  noble  Lord  sent  his  proposi- 
tions for  the  settlement  of  Italy  by  the 
formation  of  a  great  Italian  Power  under 
the  King  of  Sardinia  to  the  great  Powers 
of  Europe  —  to  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia.  But  did  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
same  time  infurm  the  great  Powers  that  if 
those  propositions  were  adopted  it  was  of 
his  knowledge  that  France  would  claim  an 
eipansion  of  her  frontier  in  the  direction 
of  Savoy  and  Nice  ?  If  the  noble  Lord, 
possessing  that  knowledge,  did  not  impart 
it  to  our  Allies,  I  ask  him  whether  that 
is  the  mode  in  which  the  diplomacy  of  a 
great  country  like  this  ought  to  bo  carried 
on  ?  These  are  subjects  upon  which,  when 
we  are  asked  to  agree  to  a  Treaty  on  ac- 
count of  the  critical  condition  of  Europe  we 
are,  I  think,  bound  to  demand  the  fullest 
information  from  the  noble  Lord. 

Sir,  there  is  another  point  upon  which  at 
this  moment  I  think  it  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance the  House  should  have  correct  in- 
formation; and  that  is  tho  manner  in  which 
very  important  information  oozes  out  in 
these  despatches  which,  otherwise,  would 
never  have  reached  tho  ears  of  Parliament, 
having  been  conveyed  in  what  are  called 
"private  letters.**  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  admit  to  the  noble  Lord  that  it  is  not 
only  of  the  utmost  advantage,  but  of  tho 
greatest  importance  that  there  should  be 
unreserved  communication  between  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  and  the  Ambassadors  and 
Minsters  of  the  Queen  at  foreign  Courts. 
At  Paris,  for  example,  the  Ambassador 
has  to  write  hurriedly  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  once,  perhaps  twice  or  thrice,  a  day, 
and  even  where  there  is  no  hurry  there  are 
many  observations  and  views  which  can 
only  be  expressed  in  private  letters,  and 
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cannot  and  ought  not  to  form  the  sal 
of  a  public  despatch.     It  is  proper^  how* 
ever,    that  the  House  should  be    clearly 
instructed  what  these  private  letters  sie. 
The  private   letters  of  an  Ambassador  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  are  purely  and  en- 
tirely what  that  epithet  implies.    Thej  are 
private  letters,  and  nothing  more.       The 
Secretary  of  State  is  not  bound  to   show 
them  to  his  colleagues.      They  are  Tery 
rarely  seen  by  any  one  except  the  Seere* 
tary  of    State   himself,  and  perhaps  the 
Prime   Minister;    and,  indeed,  they  come 
so  rapidly,  and  his  colleagues  are  so  ab- 
sorbed in  their  own  Departments,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  do  anything  else.       As  a 
matter  of   usage  the  Secretary  of  State 
is  not  bound  to  place  those  private  letters 
even  before  the  Sovereign.     If  be  quits 
office  he  takes  them  with  him,  and    thej 
form  no  part  of  the  record  of  our  diploma- 
tic transactions  or   the  authentic   history 
of  our  public  business.      I  find  no  fault 
with   that.     I  am  convinced  that  it   is  a 
practice   not   only    expedient    and    bene- 
ficial,'* but  necessary;  that  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  attempt  to  restrict  the  confidential 
communication   of  the  Minister  with    the 
agents  of  tho  Sovereign;  and  that,  indeed, 
no  man  would  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  office  if  debarred  of  such  an  adranta- 
geous  means  of  carrying  on  its  duties  with 
effect.     Still  the  House   ought   to  know 
that  the  line  is  distinctly  drawn  between 
private  letters  and   the  puUic  records  of 
the  country;  and  I  say  that,  from  the  very 
nature  of  these  confidential  communications, 
it  is  not  right  that  a  Secretary  of  State  or 
an  Ambassador  should  in  their  public  de- 
spatclies  fall  back  upon  their  private  letters. 
I  find  from  these  papers  that  most  import- 
ant   information  is  contained    in    private 
letters,  which  are  not  produced.     We  have 
here  no  evidence  that  subsequently  to  the 
despatch  in  July,  which  announces  that  the 
Emperor  had  renounced   his  intention  of 
annexing  Savoy,  that  information  was  neu- 
tralized and  falsified,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  private  letters  of  Lord  Cowley.     Here 
we  have  an  Ambassador  sending  a  poblie 
despatch,  in  which  he  positively  announced 
that  the  Emperor  had  given  up  his  inten* 
tion  of  annexing  Savoy;  and  it  is  only  in 
these  private  letters  that  we  discover  after- 
wards that,  circnnistances  having  changed^ 
the  French  Minister,  apparently  with  the 
utmost  frankness,  more  than  once,  perhaps 
frequently,  informed  the  British  Ministry 
that  if  tho  Treaty  of  Zurich,  constituting 
the  Preliminaries  to  the  Treaty  of  Yills- 
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frmnca,  wero  not  cnmed  into  effoct,  the 
Snperor  wonlil  rerert  to  his  original  inten- 
tion.      I  saj  that  A  diplomatic  narrative 
placed  before  tliis  ilouse  ought  to  be  a  com- 
plete narrative.     Do  not  let  the  House  run 
aw  Ay  with  the  idea — that  I  am  pedantically 
dwelling  on  a  point  of  form.     It  is  not  a 
mere    form,  but  a  matter  in   which  the 
highest  interests  of  the  State  are  involved. 
Suppose  there  had  been  a  change  of  Min- 
ivtrj    at  the  eommencement  of  the  year. 
Tbe  first  doty  of  the  new  Ministry  would 
probably  have  been  to  consult  upon  the 
alEairs  of  Italy.     It  might  have  been  their 
opioion  that  it  would   be  advantageous  to 
Bnrope  and  to  England  to  strengthen  Sar- 
dinia, and  to  assist  in  establishing  her  as 
a  Power  of  importance;  but,  as  far  as  the 
record  of  public  transactions  in  the  Foreign 
Oflice  is  concerned,  they  would  have  been 
completely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  fact  that 
the  adoption  of  that  policy  must  necessarily 
lead  to  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice 
to  France.      Beoaase,  generally  speaking, 
the  Secretary  of   State,  when  he  retires 
£rom  office,  is  accompanied  by  the  Ambassa- 
dor.    If  not  invariably  the  rule,  that  was 
the  former  practice,  and  it  is  one,  I  believe, 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  given  up. 
The  House  therefore  will  see  the  necessity 
that  there  should  be  a  complete  register  in 
the  Foreign  Office  of  the  diplomatic  trans- 
aetioDs  of  the  country. 

It  appears,  then,  from  these  papers  that 
from  the  month  of  July  or  a  little  after— 
firom  the  moment  the  difficulties  respecting 
tlie  execution  of  tbe  Treaty  of  Zurich  occur- 
red. Her  Majesty's  Ministers  were  perfectly 
aware  that  it  was  the  intention  of  France, 
if  that  Treaty  were  not  carried  into  effect, 
at  it  was  soon  known  it  would  be  impos- 
sible, to  claim  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and 
Nice.  AH  this  time  Her  Majesty's  Mi- 
niaters  have  been  pursuing  a  polioy  which, 
wtthoot  agreeing  with  it,  1  will  grant  for 
argument  was  sound  and  worthy,  but  which 
if  socceasfui  must  necessarily  lead  to  that 
annexation.  And  it  is  under  these  circum- 
stances that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  asked  the  House  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
of  commerce  with  France.  Early  in  Janu- 
ary Mr.  Grey,  then  Charge  d'Affaires  at 
Paris,  oommnnicated  to  the  Government 
tbe  alarm  of  the  Swiss  Government,  and 
of  their  Minister  at  Paris,  at  the  project  of 
annexing  Savoy  and  Nice.  The  negoti- 
ation of  the  Commercial  Treaty  went  on, 
bat  no  instructions  were  sent  to  Mr.  Grey 
in  reference  to  the  subject  of  his  letter, 
nor  were  any  steps  taken  to  make  the 


French  Government  aware  that  the  views 
of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  on  the  annex- 
atioii^  wero  such  as  they  afterwards  ex- 
pressed. It  was  not  till  the  end  of  Janu* 
ory  that  the  noblo  Lord  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  wrote  the  de- 
spatch on  which  he  has  received  the  com- 
pliments of  so  many  hon.  Gentlemen.  I 
ask  the  House  this-- is  it  any  compensa- 
tion for  the  negligence  and  neglect  of  a 
Minister  during  six  months,  that  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  when  the  mischief  is  done, 
he  should  take  refuge  in  a  grandiloquent 
despatch  ?  That  document  is,  no  doubt, 
very  convenient  for  the  House  of  Commons; 
but  I  should  have  liked  one  in  the  same 
spirit  to  have  been  sent  to  the  French 
Pimperor  months  before.  The  Emperor  of 
the  French  is  supposed,  and  I  believe  with 
justice,  to  bo  nut  insensible  to  public  opin* 
ion — a  quality  not  to  be  despised;  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  noble  Lord's  own  narrative, 
he  appears  during  all  these  months,  to  have 
made  no  effort  to  protest  against  a  policy 
which  he  himself  described  at  the  end  of 
Jannary  as  one  which  would  fill  Europe 
with  alarm  and  distrust  as  of  a  disturb- 
ing character,  and  that  might  lead  to 
the  most  distressing  and  dreadful  conse- 
quences. Yet  the  noble  Lord  commences 
this  Session  by  placing  on  the  table  a 
paper  which  is  to  be  the  foundation  of 
a  Treaty  of  Commerce  between  England 
and  France,  which  Treaty  he  recommends 
on  account  of  the  critical  condition  of 
Europe,  and  because  its  significance  at 
that  moment  would  be  understood,  and 
would  powerfully  reassure  the  public  mind 
in  the  various  countries  of  Europe.  The 
various  countries  of  Europe  !  Why,  if  the 
noble  Lord  had  done  his  duty  when  he  sent 
out  his  four  propositions  at  the  commence- 
ment of  January,  the  various  countries  of 
Europe  must  have  been  aware  of  the  con- 
templated annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice! 
And  yet  under  these  circumstances  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce  between  England  and 
France  was  to  reassure  the  public  mind. 
Why,  these  are  among  the  most  incon- 
sistent circumstances  that  have  ever  oc- 
curred in  the  history  of  diplomacy ;  yet 
these  ore  the  papers  for  which  the  noble 
Lord  has  received  compliments  —  com- 
pliments upon  a  despatch  written  at  the 
end  of  January,  when  the  noble  Lord, 
had  he  not  been  absorbed  in  his  Italian 
enthusiasm  and  thinking  only  of  results, 
which,  if  attained,  must  have  produced  the 
very  catastrophe  the  contemplation  of 
which  he  afterwards  deplored,  must  have 
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Uken  a  course  diametrieaUy  opposite. 
Tbete  are  matters  which  require  explana- 
tion. When  we  are  asked  to  assent  to  a 
treaty  of  comnierce  between  this  country 
and  France,  on  account  of  the  critical 
coudition  of  Europe,  that  critical  condi- 
tion being  the  result  of  the  policy  which 
the  noble  Lord  deplores,  I  must  ask  the 
Government  to  condescend  at  least  to  ex- 
plain these  inconsistencies.  The  House  is, 
with  regard  to  this  question,  placed  in 
an  embarrassing  position,  one  not  favour- 
able to  the  exercise  of  its  privileges,  and 
one  which  I  think  has  been  brought  about 
by  its  own  locket,  and  which  it  will  ulti- 
mately very  much  regret.  When  this 
matter  was  first  before  us  I  endeavoured 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
position  in  which  we  were  placed.  Unfortu- 
nately the  House  was  not  then  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  circumstances ;  the  subject 
was  a  new  one,  it  was  hurried,  I  think,  not 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Government,  I  am 
sure  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
House;  but,  had  we  only  adopted  what 
begins  now  to  be  understood,  the  proce- 
dure of  1787,  we  should  not  have  been 
placed  in  the  somewhat  humiliating  position 
in  which  we  now  find  ourselves.  A  treaty 
with  France  is  recommended  to  the  House 
on  account  of  the  critical  condition  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  exoellont  effect  it  would  have; 
that  critical  condition  of  Europe  turns  out 
to  be  an  act  of  aggression  on  the  part  of 
France  which  we  strongly  dbapprove, 
yet  by  this  treaty  appear  to  sanction  ; 
and  yet  the  House  is  placed  in  such  a 
situation  that  it  really  can  pronounce  no 
practical  opinion  upon  this  most  import- 
ant instrument.  If  we  had  originally,  in- 
stead of  going  into  Committee  on  Cus- 
toms Acts,  gone,  as  the  House  did  in  the 
time  of  Mr.  Pitt,  into  Committee  upon  the 
Treaty,  all  this  embarrassment  would  have 
been  avoided.  That  was  the  Motion  that 
I  made.  I  could  not  propose  it  in  so  many 
words,  because  the  forms  of  the  House  pre- 
rented  me,  but  that  was  the  object  which 
1  endeavoured  to  obtain.  Had  that  course 
been  adopted,  the  Government  might  have 
carried  all  their  Resolutions  in  Committee 
on  the  Commercial  Treaty,  and  after  they 
had  carried  them  the  House  could  have 
addressed  the  Crown,  and  could  have  pro> 
nounced  their  opinion  upon  the  Treaty. 
Under  those  circumstances,  the  revenue 
would  not  have  been  disturbed ;  the  Re- 
solutions would  have  been  only  provisional 
Resolutions,  depending  upon  the  House  ap- 
proving the  Tt*eaty  of  Commerce.     Owing 


to  the  coarse  which  was  adopted,  the  evik 
of  which  the  House  was  at  the  tiaie  but 
little  aware,  it  is  idle  to  pretend  that  oiv 
opinion  can  really  be  given  with  any  efieet 
upon  this  roost  momentous  Treaty.      Tiie 
hon.  Gentleman  who  moved  the  Addreaa 
commented   upon   what   he   considered   a 
most  strange  and  indefensible  propostiaee 
of    mine,    that    we   should    eoasider    the 
Treatv  before  we  addressed  the  Crewo. 
No  such  nonsense  ever  entered  into  inj 
head.     There  is  only  ono  way  in  whieh  we 
can  consider  a  Treaty,  and  that  is  upon  aa 
Address  to  the  Crown ;  but  what  I  waotad 
to  impress  upon  the  House  originaJij  was 
this,  "Do  not  go  into  Committee  of  Coa- 
toms  and  sacrifice  all  this  revenoe  before 
you  address  the  Crown;  because  the  Ad- 
dress to  the  Crown,  so  /ar  as  it  can  tufiit> 
ence  public  events,  will,  in  fact,  then  be 
only  an  idle  ceremony;"  and  an  idle  cere- 
mony it  is  to-night,  because,  liowever  grave 
may  be  my  objections  to  this  Treaty  npon 
political  grounds,  yet,  after  what  the  Hoaao 
has  done,  I  feel  that  it  is  impossible  to  offer 
any  opposition  to  it.     Regarding  it  from 
a  diplomatic  point  of  view,  carping  at  and 
criticizing  a  Treaty  is  not  a  ground  npon 
which  you  can  refuse  to  address  the  Crown; 
and  when  we  come  to  financial  considera- 
tions, why,  if  you  were  to  terminate  the 
Treaty  now  you  have  lost  your  revenne. 

Let  us  understand  what  is  the  state  of 
affairs  in  which  Her  Majesty's  Govenusent 
have  entered  into  this  Treaty,  and  are  now 
calling  for  our  decision  upon  it.     Is  it  a 
state  of  affairs  such  as  the  House  was  led 
to  believe  existed  when  the  Treaty  was  laid 
upon  the  table  ?      You  have  heard  from 
an  Imperial  Throne  the  announcement  of 
a  political  principle,  the  consequences  of 
which  none  of  us  can  foresee,  and  the  ulti- 
mate results  of  which  many  of  us  will  sot 
live  to  witness — the  natural  boundaries  of 
empire.     It  has  been  publicly  announced 
that  empires  have  natural  boundaries ;  and 
who  can  foresee  what  may  be  the  oonse- 
quenccs  of  such  a  policy  in  action  ?     We 
know  now  that  Her  Majesty's  Govemmeot 
even   at  the   tenth   hour  liave   protested 
against  this  doctrine.    We  know  that  they 
have  described  and  denoimced  it  as  one  df 
the  most  dangerous  that  can  be  puraued» 
one  that  must  fill  Europe  with  aoepicioBy 
with  apprehension,  with  distrast*  and  one 
that  is  associated  with  long  and  sanguinary 
wars,  with  the  fall  of  empires,  and  with  the 
fate  of  dynasties.     This  is  tbeir  own  de- 
scription of  the  critical  state  of  Bttrope^ 
and  it  is  under  these  circumstances  that  we 
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asmuch  as,  iu  tho  state  of  European 
politics  which  exists  at  the  present  daj, 
}*ou  cnnnot  expect  a  uniform  concurrence 
of  opinion  hetweon  two  great  and  inde^ 
pendent  countries  like  England  and  France, 
therefore  if  we  were  to  conteniplato  the 
possible  occurrence  of  cases  in  wbieh  it 
might  be  our  duty  frankly  to  express  our 
dissent  from  any  policy  entertained  by 
France,  and  to  point  out  to  her  the  evils 
which  might  follow  its  adoption,  the  very 
best  niode  of  strengthening  our  own  posi- 
tion for  all  events  was  to  unite  cordially 
with  France  in  a  great  act  of  poHcy, 
fraught  with  benefit  to  both  countries,  to 
whieh  we  were  frankly  invited  by  her.  and 
which,  whatever  might  occur,  was  the  best 
preparation  for  friendly  relations  between 
the  two  Governments,  because  it  tended 
not  only  to  create  these  friendly  relations 
between  the  Governments,  but  also  to  give 
them  a  broad  and  deep  and  solid  basis  in 
the  friendly  sympathies  of  the  two  nations. 
With  respect  to  the  course  of  the  debate 
I  must  confess  I  should  be  perfectly  con- 
tent to  rest  the  ai'gument  for  the  Treaty 
of  Commerce  with  France,  irrespective  of 
the  able  ppeech  made  by  a  Member  of  the 
Government,  upon  the  varioui  speeches 
which  have  been  delivered  by  bon.  Gen- 
tlemen, most  of  them,  though  not  all,  sitting 
on  this  side  of  the  House — beginning  with 
the  admirable  speech  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Middlesex,  so  ably  seconded 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Leeds,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  list  of  Gentlemen  who 
brought  to  the  support  of  this  Treaty  every 
gift  of  knowledge  and  ability,  among  whom 
if  I  do  not  include  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Tam worth  it  is  only  because 
of  the  much  too  favourable  and  flattering 
terms  in  which  he  thought  fit  to  allude  to 
myself.  At  the  same  time,  Sir,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  there  was  one  speech  which, 
if  I  estimate  it  aright,  stands  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  general  tone  of  the  de- 
bate. I  refer  of  course  to  the  speech  of 
ray  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Stroud  (Mr.  Horsman).  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  been  unfortunate  beyond 
description  during  the  present  Session  in 
attempting  to  win  the  favour  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend.  Scarcely  had  the  Session 
opened  when  he  complained  that  never  did 
a  Government  present  to  Parliament  so 
scanty  a  programme  of  business  ;  but 
scarcely  had  it  proceeded  three  weeks  more 
when  he  again  complained  that  such  was 
the  crowd  and  mass  of  business  forced 
upon  the  attention  of  the  House  by  the 
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ealled  open  to  approve  this  Treaty  with 
tbe  wery  Power  which  the  noble  Lord  tho 
Seeretary  of  Stato  himself  has  deseribod 
an   A   Power  of  distnrbance  and  distrust. 
Smce  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  introduced 
bis  fiiianoial  scheme  to  the  House  all  the 
etrcometanees  are  changed.     We  are  not 
inflneneed  by  the  same  feelings,  the  coun- 
try  in  not  thinking  of  the  same  considera- 
ttOQS.     All  is  altered  since  the  day  when  I 
endeftTonred  to  lead  you  to  a  safer  course 
[tamghier  and  cheers],   which   everybody 
feela    now  and  privately  admits   to  have 
been  %ke  proper  one,  and  which  was  then 
met  by  rhetorical  gibes  as  it  now  is  by  un> 
meaning  laughter.     We  shall,  however,  I 
hepe,  before  this  Address  is  voted,  receive 
from  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  some  explanation  of  the 
incooiprelienstble  passages  in  his  conduct 
to- wbieh  I  have  called  attention.     I  hope 
we  sbnll  learn  from  him  why,  in  possession, 
and  in  foil  ond  complete  possession,  of  the 
policy  of  the  French  Government,  he  did 
not  communicate  it  to  us  and  to  his  Allies, 
wby  he  pursued  in  Italy  a  policy  which  fa- 
vonrcd  and  even  precipitated  the  polioy  of 
Pmneo,  whieh  he  himself  disapproves,  and 
why  in   placing  these  papers   before  the 
Qonee  he  does  so  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  we  can  arrive 
at  a  eonelnsion  as  to  tho  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment; of  which,  under  these  circum-' 
stances,  I  will  only  say,  as  the  noble  Lord 
said  of  that  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
that  it  fills  me  with  distrust,  and  I  believe 
will  lead  to  disturbance. 

Thb  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUBR :  I  think,  Sir,  that  the  House  will 
be  of  opinion  that  the  time  for  the  full  dis- 
enssion  of  the  important  matters  that  have 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived, but  will  be  afforded  at  that  pro- 
bably eariy  period  when  we  shall  be  in- 
vited by  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bridgwater  (Mr.  Kinglake)  to  enter  on  the 
eonsideration  of  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
meat,  and  of  the  position  of  the  country 
with  refereneo  to  the  province  of  Savoy. 
At  present  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  say 
hot  very  Httle  on  that  point.  If  the  ques- 
tion of  Savoy,  or  if  any  other  question  of 
foreign  policy  upon  which  a  difference  of 
opinion  with  the  French  Government  might 
possibly  arise,  was  before  tho  Cabinet  of 
fler  Majesty  at  the  time  when  the  substance 
of  this  Treaty  was  negotiated,  it  was  before 
us  as  a  comparatively  remote  ond  hypo- 
thetical proceeding ;  and  I  hold  that,  in- 
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Government  that  they  were  greedily  and 
irrationally  demanding  from  private  Mem- 
bers a  portion  of  time  which  properly  be- 
longed to  them.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
has  told  us  to-night  that  he  is  an  older  Free- 
trader than  any  Gentleman  except  one  who 
sits  upon  the  Treasury  Bench,  and  yet  al- 
most in  the  same  breath  he  informed  us  that 
the  country  which  diminishes  its  import 
duties  makes  a  present  of  its  revenue  to 
the  foreigner.  Two  millions,  says  he,  of 
import  duties  we  shall  have  made  a  present 
of  to  France  before  France  begins  to  act 
upon  this  Treaty.  Such  is  the  mode  in 
which  my  right  hon.  Friend  illustrates  his 
old  experience  and  his  happy  conception  of 
the  doctrines  of  free  trade.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  says  that  the  Government  have  con- 
trived in  this  Treaty  to  betray  the  interests 
of  England,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ruin  the 
interests  of  France;  for,  he  tells  us,  who* 
ever  supports  the  plans  of  the  French  Em- 
peror is,  in  the  opinion  of  tho  French 
people  ruining  the  interests  of  France.  He 
says,  again,  that  by  the  lltb  Article  of 
the  Treaty  my  noble  Friend  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  A£Pairs,  who  is  neces- 
sarily in  a  peculiar  degree  responsible  for 
every  treaty,  and  the  entire  Government 
have  abandoned  and  betrayed  the  highest 
and  most  vital  interests  of  this  country; 
and  yet  he  is  perfectly  satisfied,  as  he  de- 
clared in  another  part  of  his  speech,  to 
leave  in  the  hands  of  my  noble  Friend  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs  These  are 
the  declarations  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  ; 
but  they  are  declarations  of  secondary  im- 
portance, because  they  merely  express  the 
criticisms  of  an  individual  Member  of  Par- 
liament on  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
— there  were  graver  matters  involved  in 
his  speech;  and,  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  an  Englishman,  and  not 
less  ns  one  holding  office  under  the  Crown, 
I  must  take  leave  to  enter  my  respectful 
protest  against  the  whole  tone  and  lan- 
guage of  my  right  hon.  Friend,  when  he 
aescribed  the  character,  policy,  and  conduct 
of  a  neighbouring  and  friendly  nation.  My 
right  hon.  Friend,  in  drawing  a  contrast 
between  England  and  France,  said  that 
the  policy  France  was  "  aggression,  aggran- 
disement, and  war."  I  admit  to  my  right 
hon.  Friend  that  if  the  time  has  really 
como  when  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Member  of 
the  British  Parliament,  of  a  man  of  ability 
and  experience  like  my  right  hon.  Friend, 
thus  (0  describe  the  permanent  and  stand- 
ing character  and  policy  of  a  neighbouring 
and  friendly  nation,  thcn»  indeed,  it  is  in- 
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appropriate  to  be  discussing  either  Ireetiea 
of  commerce  or  amendments  to  treaties  of 
co^nmerce,  not  to  speak  of  some  paHrj 
amendment  relating  to  the  export  of  coal» 
but  we  ought  to  have  a  sweeping  and  on- 
mistakeable  vote  of  condemnation  passed 
at  once  upon  the  Treaty  that  has  been 
made  and  upon  the  Government  that  had 
made  it.  Again,  says  my  right  hon.  Friend, 
it  is  not  the  best  way  to  secure  peaec  with 
tiie  French  people  to  wound  and  irritate 
their  feelings.  That  is  one  of  tlie  dida 
necessary  to  make  up  the  budget  of  in- 
consistencies and  contradictions  which  mj 
right  hon.  Friend  has  exhibited  to-nigbt. 
"It  is  not  the  beat  way  to  wound  and 
irritate  their  feelings.*'  I  ask  him  to  pot 
himself  in  their  position,  and  then  to  in- 
quire of  himself  whether,  if  he  had  heard 
such  a  speech  delivered  by  a  subject  of  a 
nation  in  peace  and  alliance  with  his  own, 
his  feelings  would  or  would  not  have  been 
wounded  and  irritated?  But  my  right  hon. 
Friend  endeavoured  to  save  himself  bj 
drawing  a  minute  distinction  between  the 
French  Government  and  the  French  oa* 
tion,  and  he  told  us  that  we  were  con- 
spiring with  their  ruler  against  the  French 
people.  Does  he  really  imagine  that,  in 
order  to  soothe  the  feelings  of  the  Frendi 
people,  he  has  only  to  draw  these  distinc- 
tions between  them  and  their  Governmoity 
'  which  no  foreign  nation  has  a  right  to 
draw?  We  have  no  right,  I  repeat,  to 
draw  such  distinctions.  It  is  not  onlj  an 
interference,  but  it  is  an  interference  of 
the  most  offensive  kind;  and  if  there  be  in 
France  one  spark  of  that  patriotism  which 
we  were  told  to  foster  in  England,  evei^ 
Frenchman  must  read,  as  every  English- 
man would  read,  with  indignation  much  of 
what  we  have  heanl  to-niglit. 

Sir,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  no 
great  difficulty  in  construing  the  passage 
which  has  been  quoted  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Disraeli)  from  the 
despatch  of  Lord  Cowley  on  the  subject  of 
the  Treaty.  I  think  ho  gives  it  too  narrow 
a  construction  if  he  intends  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  opinion  of  the  Government 
was  that  only  on  political  (rrounds  was  this 
Treaty  to  be  judged.  We  have  alwajt 
frankly  admitted  that  the  Treaty  must  bo 
tried  upon  its  merits  with  reference  to 
commerce  and  trade,  and  with  reference 
also  to  the  indirect  effects  which  com- 
merce and  trade  would  produce.  With  re- 
spect to  political  grounds,  we  could  not, 
undoubtedly,  bo  insensible  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  much  at  the  time  when  these 
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negotiations  were  going  on  in  which  France 
and  England  had  a  common  feeling,  and 
in  which  France  and  England  jointly  were 
the  main  European  champions  of  the  prin- 
ciples and   representatives  of  the  Powers 
bj  which  alone  we  could  hope  to  see  the 
affairs  of  Europe  settled.     When  we  look- 
ed to  Italy,  which  has  long  been  a  snp* 
pressed  voleano,  certain  to  burst  out  and  to 
produce   most  dangerous  complications  in 
Europe,  no  impartial  man  could  deny  that, 
whether  the   Emperor's  title  to  make  war 
in  Italy  was  good  or  bad»  no  inconsiderable 
effects   had    been   produced   by  the   war, 
whether  they  were  due  to  the  valour  of 
France  or  to  the  moderation  of  Austria, 
and  no  inconsiderable  progress  made  to- 
wards the   settlement  of    Italian    affairs, 
which  upon  every  ground  of  European  into* 
rest  and  of  British  feeling  was  a  consum- 
mation much  to  be  desired.  Take  the  state 
of  feeling  in  England.     It  surely  could  not 
be  possible  for  any  rational  man  to  see  the 
state  of  things  that  prevailed  in  Italy,  and 
not  to  desire  to  make  an  effort,  in  itself 
beneficial,  but  likewise  recommended  by  the 
likelihood  of  its  being  successful,  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  a  remedy,  or  at  least 
a  palliative.  We  had  the  greatest  alarm  and 
apprehension   in  the  public  mind  on  the 
score  of  the  great  military  preparations  that 
were  being  made  abroad.     We  had  an  im- 
mense and  constantly  growing  increase  of 
our  own  expenditure,  connected  very  much 
with  thai  alarm  and  apprehension.     Last 
year  it  was  the  painful  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  propose  a  great  addition  to  the 
kordens  of  the  country,  and  we  have  the 
prospect  of  further  additional  expenditure 
in  the  present  year  and  for  a  long  suoces- 
Moo  of  years.     Was  not  that  a  reason  for 
endeavouring  to  act  upon  the  alarm  and 
apprehension  which  prevailed,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  stay  the  evil,  not  by  the  discon- 
tinuance of  measures  which  the  safety  of 
the  country  required,  but  by  the  adoption 
of  a  process  which,  like  the  silent  and  cease- 
less processes  of  nature  herself,  would  bring 
into  play  a  thousand  beneficial  influences 
on  the  side  of  peace,  and  which  from  day  to 
day  and  from  year  to  year  would  counteract 
the  prevailing  alarms  by  undermining  their 
esuses,  ai^d  by  substituting  for  whatever 
remained  of  panic  on  the  one  hand  or  un* 
due  military  spirit  on  the  other,  those  solid 
luibits  and  usages  of  friendship  which  are 
esmented  and  strengthened  by  the  peaceful 
intercourse  of  commerce  and  trade  ? 

Bat  the  political  part  of  the  question  I 
v'dl  Dot  dwell  upon  ;  I  will  go  to  those  por- 


tions of  it  which  are  more  within  my  own 
proper  sphere.  And  here  I  must  confess  I 
have  listened  with  great  satisfaction  to  the 
course  of  the  present  debate,  because  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  best  objections 
that  could  be  made  to  the  Treaty  have 
been  made.  And  what  do  they  come  to? 
We  have  heard  something  of  bargains,  and 
we  have  been  told  that  this  Treaty  is  a 
bargain ;  that  we  have  asked  for  equiva- 
lents, and  that  we  have  not  got  them.  Sir, 
I  deny  that  this  Treaty  has  ever  been  a 
bargain,  for  it  is  of  the  essence  of  a  bargain 
that  you  give  away  something  which  it 
would  be  of  value  to  you  to  retain,  and  that 
you  receive  something  which  it  is  import- 
ant to  the  other  party  to  keep.  This  is  a 
reciprocal  instrument  if  you  like,  but  a 
bargain  it  is  not,  for  you  are  giving  nothing 
to  France  that  is  not  a  gift  to  yourself,  and 
you  are  receiving  nothing  from  France  ex- 
cept measures  by  which  France  confers  s 
benefit  upon  herself.  In  the  first  place 
it  would  be  unnecessary,  and  in  the  next 
place  it  would  be  mischievous,  to  inquire  the 
precise  measure  of  percentage  on  this  arti- 
cle or  on  that — whether  the  restraint  on 
the  exportation  of  rags  is  duly  balanced  by 
the  duty  on  paper,  or  whether  the  duty 
which  France  leares  on  the  raw  silk  she 
sends  to  us  shall  be  removed  when  we  are 
sending  her  enormous  quantities  of  raw 
silk  without  any  duty  at  all.  All  these 
propositions  it  was  unnecessary,  and  much 
worse  than  unnecessary,  to  entertain.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Stamford  (Sir  S.  North- 
cote)  fell  into  a  ludicrous  error  last  night. 
He  speaks  of  the  slovenliness  of  the  Treaty 
with  regard  to  the  export  of  rags.  He 
says  we  have  covered  that  by  obtaining 
the  removal  of  the  prohibition,  but  that  is 
only  one  fault  in  the  Treaty,  and  there  are 
twenty  others.  But  that  is  not  a  fault  in 
the  Treaty.  We  have  never  attempted  the 
impossible  task  of  constructing  such  a  sys- 
tem of  equivalents.  We  have  had  warning 
enough  in  the  experience  of  former  years. 
And  what  says  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Belfast  (Sir  II.  Cairns),  who  finds 
fault  with  us  and  comes  forward  to  instruct 
us  ?  He  finds  fault  with  us  for  not  having 
entered  into  these  minute  adjustments— 
for  not  having  settled  how  much  duty 
should  be  levied  on  every  description  of 
linen  goods  ;  and  then  ho  says,  **  Why  not 
go  to  Spain  and  see  whether  she  will  not 
enter  upon  these  minute  and  endless  dis« 
cussions  ?  ''  I  will  tell  him  why.  Because 
we  knew  quite  well  that,  if  there  were  any 
means  of  obstructing  the  progress  of  free 
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tntde,  it  wfts  by  entering  upon  tliese  nego- 
tifttions  in  the  spirit  of  bargain  tliAt  lie 
roeommenils.  And  even  that  ia  not  all ; 
for,  not  ooljr  would  he  have  been  eiilan- 
gled,  if  he  had  had  the  nmnagenient  of 
these  negotiations,  in  hopeleis  complica- 
tiona  that  would  haro  made  liira  tines  out 
of  mind  pray  his  atart  that  be  liad  Derer 
meddled  irith  it,  but  while  be  was  inTolved 
in  the  attempt  to  diaenlangle  theae  inex- 

Elieahle  diffieultiea  and  Gomplicationa — and 
really  paj  hini  the  oonipliment  of  asjing 
that  he  was  tlie  man  to  do  it  if  it  could  b« 
done— the  whole  of  thoae  proeeediags,  id- 
Tolving  mtlliana  of  revenue,  would  have 
become  patent  to  the  pnblie,  and  the  hut 
resalt  of  that  bleaaed  undertaking  would 
bave  been  a  total  pBralysia  alike  of  trade 
and  of  revenue,  and  of  no  inconaideraUe 
portion  of  the  corameroe  and  induitrj  of 
tbe  eountry.  These,  Sir,  are  the  reasons 
why  we  declined  these  uegotiations,  and  it 
ie  no  blot  o<i  the  Treaty  tliat  it  doea  not 
provide  fur  the  free  export  of  rags.  We 
eame  to  the  conviction  toat  if  Frauce  once 
frankly,  sincerely,  and  decisively  entered 
upon  the  career  of  freedom  of  trade,  her 
own  experience  of  the  commencing  stages 
would  be  a  security  for  her  proceeding  on- 
wards' towards  its  can  summation  such  as 
we  could  not  by  any  other  means  obtain. 
That  is  the  meaning  of  the  Treaty,  and 
tbat  is  the  reason  of  the  avoidance  of  these 
minute  arrangements,  which,  hopeless  and 
impossible  at  any  time,  would  have  heen 
mitchievops  and  absurd  under  the  particu- 
lar circamstMiees,  because  they  would  have 
led  to  a  total  misconception  of  tho  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Treaty.  Tbat  is 
the  reason  why  the  Treaty  has  been  framed 
BUoh  as  it  is,  and  sol  such  as  k&s  been 
reooramended  by  thehon.  and  learned  Qen- 
tlcman  opposite. 

Sir,  I  will  only  say  one  word  on  what  fell 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  Norfolk  (Mr. 
Bentinck],  who  says  that  the  increase  of 
the  income  lax  is  due  to  this  Treaty.     1 
mu«t  say  that  is  a  very  inaccurate  state- 
ment of  the  case.     In  the  first  place,  it 
t  tbe  loss  really  due 
oly  small  in  amount, 
jur  proceedings  we 
li  precision — 1  have 
tation  of  the  eiact 
incur  by  the  Treaty 
wo    have    endea- 
conjointly  with  iho 
1  the  Trenty.     But 
Tgod  with  tbo  bene- 
r  Portugal  through 


(lie  admission  of  their  wines  at  a  low  prM, 
nor  are  we,  so  far  as  1  am  awnre,    botiDd 
by  any  treaty  to  extend  unoonditionallT  t> 
those  countries  tho  beoeGU  we  extand  to 
France.     The  whole  annual  araouit  of  loae 
of  revenue  under  the  Treaty  upon  onreoiB- 
merce  with  France  cannot,  1  think,   e*eii 
at  the  outset,  be  estimated  at  more  thftn 
£600,000  or  £700,000  a  jew— tbat  is, 
including  tbe  ultimate   fall   erf  th«    irn** 
duties,  which  will  not  take  pUee   befora 
tbe  expiration  of  nine  months.     On  com- 
mercial   grounds,    then,    I   put  ag«iiut  ft 
very  small  1ms  of  revenue  for  &  year  ite 
promise  of  a  very  great  extension  of  trodo, 
WitI)  regard  to  Uie  great  staples  of  Pronee, 
wine  end  brandy,  the  reduction  of  duty  to 
such  aa  to  promise  a   great   increasa   of 
trade.     As  regards  ourselves,    I  wish   to 
oall  the  particular  attention  of  the  HooM 
to  this — that  we  have  long  acted  on  tbe 
principle  that  all  differential  duties  ore  in- 
politic  and  bad,  ond  that  thero'ia  not  even 
a  Btngle  duty  of  any  moment — I  un  not 
sure  there  is  even  one  of  the  very  smalleet 
— that  we  abandon  under  the  Treatj  with 
France  that  ia  not  atrictly  a  difierentiol 
duty.     1  look  to  France,  and  I  moat  Mjr 
that  1  eon  conceive  no  measure  more  qneU- 
fied  to  attach  the  people  of  France  than  a 
Treaty  like  this.     We  have  been  told  that 
the  people  of  France,  forsooth,  are  oppoaed 
to  this  Treaty.     So  &r  as  I  have  hsid  op- 
portunities of  judging,  I  should  say  it  ap- 
pears to  me  the  ease  is  this — that  there  ie 
a  limited  and  powerful  class  in  France  to 
which,   at   any  rate  for  the  moment,  the 
Treaty  may  he  obuoiious.     But  you  have 
hardly  any  country  where  so  large  a  mtsa 
of  the  population  are  so  direotJy  interested, 
not  only  as  conaumers,  bat  also  as  pro- 
ducers, and  whose  produelioDs  wonld  hame- 
distely  receive  so  greatly  incrooeed  a  value 
from  n  Commercial  Treaty;  and  here  yon 
will  have  another  moat  powerful  agency 
that  will  attnch   the  people  of  Franee  ta 
this    Treaty   and   all    connected  with    it. 
France  is  likely  to  receive  a  very  lai^  in- 
crease   of    Customs'  revenae   under  this 
Treaty.     What  can  be  more  beneficial  te 
France  than  a  treaty  that  will  enable  the 
Government  to  reduce  the  additions  to  the 
direct  taxation  of  that  country  }     I  believe 
thnt  even  the  hon.  Member  for  Btrming- 
bam  will  ndmit  lliat  tho  people  of  Frai>ee 
nrc  not  so  enamoured  of  direct  taxation  a* 
not  to  «ee  with  pleasure  the  prospect  of  a 
rcniissiim  of  direct  taxnliun.      1  must  eon- 
fes4   1  bavo  tbe  strongest  conviction  tlist 
there  ie  auotlier  great  ceamercial  heaefit 
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Dot  ftlladeU  to   io  this  debate,  but  which 
ma  J    be    anticipated    from    this   Treaty. 
Should  circumstauoes  be  fayourable  to  its 
development,  I  do  not  think  that  anything 
eeakl   wUhataud    the   moral  contagion  of 
France  and  England  acting  together  in  the 
tenae  of  liberty  of  commerce.     As  long  as 
England  stood  alone,  it  was  easy  to  say, 
"This  nation  has  grown  old  and  great  by 
Proteetion,   and  she  can  afford  to  throw 
away  the  ladder  by  which  she  has  mounted 
to  eminence."     That  is  the  current  lan- 
guage about  us.    I  admit  that  the  admira- 
ble example  we  set  has  been  but  slightly, 
teluetantly,   and  partially  followed;  and  1 
believe   that    the   right   hon.    Gentleman, 
who,  I  admit,  has  spoken  with  moderation, 
is  in  error  in  supposing  that  the  Emperor 
was  about  to  introduce  a  system  analogous 
to  the  provieioHS  of  the  Treaty  by  inde- 
pendent legislation  in  France.     Such  an 
dfioion  is  totally  contrary  to  the  informa- 
tion we  possess.     It  refits  upon  no  docu- 
ments.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has,  1 
think,  mistaken  the  negative  promise  of 
the  Emperor,  that  no  prohibitions  should 
be  removed  before  a  certain  date,  for  a  po- 
sitive pronsise  of  the  Emperor  that  at  that 
date  tlioae  prohibitions  shall  be  removed. 
It  was  not  a  fraud  practised  on  the  people, 
but  we  enabled  the  Emperor  to  hold  out  to 
the  people  of  France  by  the  advantages 
this  Treaty  will  confer  upon  them  addi- 
tieosl  indncemcnts  to  wish  the  system  of 
prohibition  altered.     But  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  this  Treaty  will  go  far 
beyond  France,  for  I  believe  that  the  ex- 
ample of  France  joined  with  England  in 
one  coorse  and  policy  will  spread  far  be- 
joad  the  limits  of  those  two  countries,  and 
Ike  results  which  the  changes  in  this  Treaty 
oaght  to  achieve  will  be  not  merely  to  make 
2d.  into  4d.«  as  an  hon.  Member  has  said, 
bat  to  turn  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  to 
Ihe  blessings  of  peace  ;  and  gradually  to 
ipread  from  country  to  country  and  from 
f^gioii  to  region  a  sense  of  the  manifold 
^▼ib  that  result  from  protection. 

Sir,  let  Bs  now  consider  shortly  what  are 
the  armies  on  which  many  of  the  hopes 
ef  the  opposition  to  this  Treaty  are  founded. 
Great  hopes  which  had  been  entertained 
*ith  regard  to  one  item  were  dispelled,  in 
.  s  great  degree,  by  the  prudent  and  kindly 
•anouDcement  we  were  permitted  to  make 
Ibe  other  evening  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Emperor  ;  but,  though  rags  have 


failed,  yet  som^hopcs  were  entertained 
oatil  a  rccenfl^riod  on  the  subject  of 
•bippiag.     TheTon.  Member  for  Sunder- 


land (Mr.  Lindsay)  very  frankly  admitted 
that  when  he  first  read  the  article  with  re- 
gard to  shipping — the  3rd  Article  — he,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  totally 
misunderstood  it ;  but  he  congratulated 
himself  that  he  had  by  study  extricated 
himself  from  his  error,  whereas  a  portion 
of  the  world  are  still  wandering  in  dark- 
ness. We  have  had  unfortunate  proof 
that  such  is  the  case.  My  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Stamford  showed  last 
night  that  he  did  not  understand  the 
Article,  and  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire,  following  him  to-night 
with  ready  confidence,  has  likewise  ex- 
hibited a  similar  unacquaintance  with  the 
spirit  and  intention  and  whole  effect  and 
character  of  this  Article.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Stamford  began  hy  ascribing  to 
Goveritment  a  defence  of  the  Article 
which  the  Government  did  not  make, 
and  having  set  up  a  lay  figure  wherewith 
to  fight,  he,  of  course,  had  no  difficulty  in 
knocking  it  down.  lie  said  that  the  Go* 
verument  defended  the  Article  by  assert- 
ing that  it  related  to  the  indirect  trade. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  last 
night  did  not  so  defend  it.  I  say  that  it 
does  not  refer  to  the  indirect  trade,  but  to 
the  direct  trade  only.  I  want  to  give  an 
example  of  the  extravagancies  into  which 
ingenious  men  are  led  when  there  is  some- 
thing or  other  to  which  they  must  object, 
*'  Now,  mind,"  hon.  Gentlemen  seemed  to 
have  said,  "you  must  object  to  the  3rd 
Article;  handle  it,  turn  it  over,  see  what 
you  can  make  of  it,  but  object  to  it  you 
must ;"  and  so  my  hon.  Friend  opposite 
detected  a  deep  ph)t  in  this  Article,  and 
urged  that  the  French  Emperor  had  out* 
witted  and  entrapped  the  simple-minded 
British  negotiators.  The  Article  reserves, 
it  is  quite  true,  differential  duties  on  French 
shipping;  and  it  is  true  that  these  differ- 
ential duties  are  not  paid  by  British  ship- 
ping ;  but  my  hon.  Friend  says  that  the 
meaning  is  obvious,  and  that  the  French 
Emperor,  having  got  the  Treaty  of  Com- 
merce, will  give  notice  to  terminate  the 
Treaty  of  navigation,  and  then  the  differ- 
ential duties  will  be  applicable  to  British 
shipping.  An  argument  more  far-fetched 
or  more  contrary  to  nature  and  reason 
there  could  not  be  than  one  which  sup- 
posed that  the  mou  who  with  almost  un- 
paralleled boldness  has  undertaken  to  ne- 
gotiate this  Treaty  in  France,  in  the  teeth 
of  so  much  interested  opposition,  and  who 
thereby  runs  the  risk  of  alienating  power- 
fnl  parties  from  his   Government,   would 
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the  dftj  after  ptedgiug  himself  in  the  faee  | 
of  his  people  to  the  priociples  of  free  J 
trade,  rererse  the  onlj  inttrameot  which  , 
preteots  the  unliinited  protection  of  ship-  j 
ping,  and  revert  to  the  old  state  hefore  the  i 
Treaty.  But  that  is  not  all,  for  what  | 
wonld  be  the  effect  if  the  Emperor  ex- 1 
ereised  this  canning  ?  It  is  perfectly  true 
that,  if  the  Treaty  of  navigation  were  at 
an  end,  this  3rd  Article  would  enable  the 
Emperor  to  impose  against  English  ship- 
ping the  differential  dnties  which  now  ex- 
ist in  the  French  law, — that  is  to  say, 
that  by  terminating  the  Treaty  of  naviga- 
tion he  would  obtain  a  limited  power  of 
imposing  differential  duties.  Bat  what 
•hoold  we  get?  That  proceeding  would 
give  to  ns  the  unlimited  power  of  imposing 
dnties  on  French  ships,  for  then  there 
would  be  nothing  to  prevent  our  prohibit- 
ing the  entrance  of  every  French  ship  into 
our  ports.  Let  me  give  to  my  hon.  Friend 
the  real,  natural,  and  true  account  of  this 
Article.  So  far  from  having  to  apologiie 
on  account  of  this  Treaty  to  those  who 
represent  British  shipping,  the  Govern- 
ment maintain  that  the  Treaty  does  much 
for  British  shipping.  What  will  be  the  in- 
crease of  the  coal  trade  under  this  Treaty? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  your  alarms  and 
fears  for  the  exhaustion  of  English  coal  in 
300  years?  At  any  rate,  as  long  as  it 
lasts  a  great  many  more  English  ships 
will  be  employed  in  carrying  it.  Perhaps 
you  think  that  French  ships  will  carry  it 
all.  On  the  contrary,  of  the  shipping  aU 
ready  employed  in  the  trade  69  per  cent 
are  British  ships,  and  28  per  cent  are 
French  ships.  That  sounds  grateful  to  the 
ears  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  But 
now,  what  is  the  specific  purpose  of  this 
Article  ?  1  have  already  stated,  that  of 
the  ships  now  employed  in  the  trade  69  per 
cent  are  British,  and  28  are  French.  That 
makes  only  97;  the  other  three  are  foreign 
ships  that  go  to  English  ports  and  engage 
in  the  indirect  trade  of  carrying  coal  from 
England  to  France,  and  thus  become  liable 
to  the  differential  duties.  Now  France  is 
afraid,  and  naturally,  that  the  specified 
rates  of  duties  on  English  goods  should  be 
used  by  foreign  ships  to  claim  exemption 
from  the  differential  duties  they  have  at 
present  to  pay  ;  and  though  France  is 
willing  to  expose  herself  to  competition  in 
the  direct  trade,  she  will  not  permit  it  in 
the  indirect  trade,  as  she  is  afraid  of  the 
rivalry  of  the  Dutch,  Danish,  and  other 
navigators  who  now  engage  in  the  trade, 
and  slie  asked  for  the  insertion  of  this  arti- 
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de  in  order  to  prevent  their  eompetitioa. 
There  is.   therefore,   a  alight  flavour,   a 
small  pinch  of  projection,  in  this   article. 
There  is  a  protection  in  favour  of  Freooh 
ships,  but   there  is  also   a  protection   in 
favonr  of  British  ships.     Now  will  not  the 
hou.  Member  for  Norfolk  (Mr.  Beotinck) 
admit  that  thia  article  at  any  rate  vaa  not 
written  in  Bedlam.      That  is  the  caae  as 
regards  the  shipowners,  and  though  the 
purists  of  free  trade  may  not  endure  to 
sully  her  maiden  hues — though  thejr  may 
say  yon  ought  not  to  consent  to  this  artiele, 
by  which  you  indirectly  receive  a  benefit 
from  protection — yet  I  think  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  will  not  blame  us  on  thia  me- 
count.   Ships  constituted  one  of  the  points 
on   which   great  hopes  long  turned,  and 
those  hopes  have  not  been  abandoned  to- 
night by  the  right  hon.  Member  fur  Bnek- 
inghamshire  ;  but  I  trust  that  he  also  it 
now  satisfied  as  to  the  object  and  aeope 
of  the  Article. 

Every  thing  else  having  broken  down, 
there  still  remained  the  subject  of  coal, 
which  has  been  thought  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  weight  of  an  Amendment.  1  do 
not  think  that  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Stroud  has  done  justice  to  himself,  for  this 
is  but  a  narrow  conclusion  to  a  broad 
speech.  His  speech  went  much  further, 
and  the  conclusion  he  has  arrived  at  is, 
compared  with  the  speech,  so  inadequate 
that  1  am  afraid  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man cannot  go  home  easy  to-night.  At 
any  rate,  he  has  the  consolation  of  re> 
fleeting  that  he  made  a  gallant  struggle 
to  save  one  of  the  most  vital  interests 
of  England.  1  must  say,  however,  that 
I  do  not  think  my  right  hon.  Friend 
relies  much  on  what  may  be  called  the 
extra-commercial  part  of  the  case.  He 
did  not  enter  into  details  on  that  part  of  the 
subject  relating  to  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  nor  will  I  now  attempt  to  do  ao.  I 
will  satisfy  myself  with  stating  that,  to  far 
as  we  are  advised,  with  respect  to  the  rights 
of  the  Crown  no  duty  arising  out  of  any 
obligation  that  appertains  to  it  is  in  the 
smallest  degree  compromised,  qualified,  or 
surrendered  by  this  Treaty.  The  question 
we  have  to  consider  is  entirely  a  commercial 
question.  It  is  the  question  whether  we 
ought  to  enter  into  an  engagement,  even 
for  the  period  of  ten  years,  which  abso- 
lutely binds  us  during  that  period — or 
longer  should  a  continuance  of  the  Treaty 
bo  resolved  on — to  lay  no  duty  on  the  ex* 
porta tion  of  coal  to  France.  It  is  dear, 
liowever^  that  we  could  not  enter  into  any 
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tteatj  of  eomnieree  with   Franco  without 
hmfiog  assurance  of  her  and  she  of  us  that 
we  would  not  be  subjected  to  exceptional 
legislatiou.     I  think,  therefore,  no  one  will 
take  the  slightest  objection  to  the  19th 
Article,  by  which  France  is  secured  agsinst 
anj  exceptional   legislatiou   on  our  part. 
The  question,  then,  is  whether   w6  ha?e 
done  wtselj  or   unwisely   in   uudertaking 
that  for  a  period  of  ten  years  at  least  we 
shall  impose  no  export  duty  on  the  article 
of  coal;  and  whether  or  not  this  ia  a  fit 
snbjeet  for   such  an   Amendment  as  my 
right  hon.  Friend  has  proposed,  I  trust  the 
House  will  not  entertain  that  Anieudment 
on  any  otlier  except  upon  the  very  strongest 
grounds.     The  House  is  going  to  the  foot 
of  the  Throne  to  express  its  loyal  sense  of 
duty  at  this  commencement  of  an  arrange- 
ment which   it  declares  will,  in  its  judg- 
ment, be  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  com- 
merce and  of  peace;  and  in  such  circum- 
stances I  am  sure  no  person  would  wish  to 
obtrude  such  an  Amendment  as  is  now  pro- 
posed, except  from  a  very  strong  sense  of 
doty.     And  what  is  that  sense  of  duty  in 
this  ease?  But  I  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  in- 
quire into  this  sense  of  duty — it  may  be 
better  to  leave  that  point  inscrutable — but 
what  I  will  ask  is,  what  is  the  object  or 
policy  my  right  hon.  Friend  hopes  to  defeat 
by  pressing  upon  the  House  the  adoption 
of  this  Amendment?     I  hope  the  notion 
has  been   disposed  of  that  the  object  of 
France  in  regard  to  the  article  of  coal  is  a 
military  one.     I  am  sure  that  in  the  mind 
of  any  impartial  person  it  is  impossible  that 
sueh  a  notion  could  remain  for  a  single  mo- 
ment.    In  the  first  place.  Franco  has  con- 
trived at  this  moment  to  acquire  a  fleet,  by 
means  of  which  fleet  she  has  considerably 
ihsken  the  nerves  of  a  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  England  without  tho  favour  of  any 
stipubtion  oh  our  part  not  to  prohibit  or  to 
impose  any  duty  upon  the  export  of  coal. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  naval  consumption 
of  France  is  1 60,000  tons,  representing  a 
value  of  £200,000  ;  and  I   believo   that 
qnantity  includes  the  coals  consumed  in 
the  arsenals  of  France.     The  whole  affair 
is  utterly  insignificant.     Why,    my  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Vivian)  has  told  us  in  his  ad- 
^nirable  speech  to-night  that  he  raises  that 
quantity  himself  from  a  single  mine;  it  is 
the  quantity  consumed  by  a  single  iron- 
work; it  is  the  quantity  which  one  mine  in 
tho  north  of  England  absolutely  burns  as 
waste  at  the  pit's  mouth  every  year.     Not 
Ws  than  180,000  tons  of  small  coal,  which 
«ao  single  company  bums  at  the  pit's  mouth 
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for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  it,  because 
it  finds  no  market  in  England,  may,  under 
this  Treaty,  find  a  market  in  France,  where 
good  coal  is  scarce.  There  is  no  military 
object  involved  in  this  matter;  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  cost,  and  I  may  state  that  the  esti- 
mated difference  of  cost,  looked  at  from  a 
French  point  of  view,  will  be  10^.  a  ton. 
The  French  expect  to  gain  10«.  a  ton;  and 
from  that  very  estimate  it  will  become  evi- 
dent to  the  House  that  a  great  deal  of  coal 
that  is  unsaleable  in  this  country  is  certain 
to  find  a  market  in  France,  where  the  price 
is  so  much  higher.  Let  me  state  in  a  few 
words  what  is  the  rational  construction  of 
this  Article,  and  what  the  motives  of  France 
are  with  regard  to  it.  It  may  be  true  that 
the  French  Government  might  have  been 
induced  to  surrender  or  qualify  this  Article; 
but  I  do  not  know  an  Article  in  the  Treaty 
which  I,  for  one,  would  see  modified  with 
greater  regret.  It  may  be  true  that  rather 
than  expose  the  two  countries  to  tho  loss  of 
all  the  great  boons  which  the  Treaty  pro- 
mises the  French  Government  might  have 
been  induced  to  qualify  this  Article.  But  I, 
for  one,  should  have  been  ashamed  to  make 
such  a  request;  for  of  all  the  Articles  in  the 
Treaty  there  is  not  one  more  beneficial,  as 
I  believe,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  ; 
there  is  not  one  that  will  more  powerfully 
tend  to  hind  together  the  commercial  ar- 
rangements and  through  them  the  friendly 
feelings  of  the  two  countries.  To  prohibit 
the  export  of  coal  is  impossihle,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  limited  prohibition  that 
might  arise  on  the  outbreak  of  a  war, 
which  is  entirely  outside  the  view  of  this 
Article.  To  stop  the  export  of  coal,  except 
in  this  limited  instance,  would  be  as  im- 
possible as  it  would  be  to  prevent  the  im« 
port  of  cotton  or  the  extraction  of  iron  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  You  export 
7,000,000  tons  of  coals  at  present,  which 
represent  a  value  of  between  £3,000,000 
and  £4,000,000,  and  by  far  tho  larger  por- 
tion of  that  sum  is  paid  for  the  wages  of 
labour;  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
us  to  interfere  with  such  a  trade.  But 
what  is  the  state  of  the  case  with  France? 
France  hns  abundance  of  coal  for  those 
purposes  that  may  be  termed  political;  for 
the  domestic  use  of  the  rich  and  for  all  the 
purposes  of  the  State  her  cool  is  abundant; 
but  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  her  coal 
is  scanty,  and  the  physical  conformation  of 
France,  and  the  wants  of  her  manufacturers 
have  gone  far  to  determine  the  manufactur- 
ing enterprise  of  tho  country.  Easy  access 
to  the  raw  material  and  abundant  supplies 
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of  fuel  lead  to  the  creation  of  manufactures. 
Put  these  two  conditions  together  and  you 
bave  the  combination  that  makes  Soutli 
Lancashire  a  busy  manufacturing  county, 
with  the  great  town  of  Liverpool  behind  it. 
The  part  of  France  in  which  tliere  is  the 
best  access  to  the  raw  material »  and  there- 
fore so  far  is  the  most  desirable  for  her 
manufactures,  is  the  sea-board  of  the  At- 
lantic; but  then  it  is  farthest  from  her  sup- 
plies of  fuel,  that  lie  on  the  south  and  the 
east.  But  give  France  this  Ti*eaty,  and  an 
assurance  that  for  commercial  purposes  she 
can  depend  on  a  supply  of  coal  from  this 
country,  and  then  the  cheapest  part  for 
obtaining  coal  in  Franco  will  be  that  part 
that  gives  easiest  access  to  the  raw  mate- 
rial of  manufactures.  The  places  where 
cotton  and  other  articles  that  come  across 
the  sea  are  to  be  found  will  also  be  the 
places  where  tho  coal  will  be  lowest  in 
price.  I  have  been  informed  —  and  it 
is  a  credible  statement — that  there  are 
already  migrations  of  manufactures  con- 
templated  in  France  from  tho  centre  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  country  to  localities 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  where  cheap 
eoal  is  oxpccted  to  be  obtained.  That  is 
the  same  process  which  has  taken  place  in 
this  country,  where  the  iron  (rndo  of  Sussex 
has  gone  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coal- 
pits, and  where  the  cloth  manufactures  of 
Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire  have  moved  into 
Yorkshire.  You  can  conceive  no  process 
more  beneficial  for  the  commercial  interests 
of  France,  or  one  better  calculatecTto  pro- 
mote the  advantage  of  the  great  mass  of 
labour  in  both  countries  and  to  secure  the 
peace  of  the  world,  than  that  a  manu- 
facturing industry  should  rise  up  in  France 
dependent  for  its  prosperity  on  the  supply 
of  English  coal.  The  House  will  under- 
stand, then,  why  I  declare  that  wo  could 
not  take  advantage  of  tho  inclination  which 
the  French  Government  at  one  time  ex- 
hibited, that  rather  than  allow  the  Treaty 
to  be  lost  they  would  consent  to  an  altera- 
tion of  this  Article.  But  there  seems  to 
be  an  honest  feai*  in  many  minds  that, 
after  all,  wo  ought  not  to  part  with  our 
coal,  as  it  is  so  valuable — that  we  have  got 
80  little  of  it  that  we  cannot  let  any  of  it 
go  abroad.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Disraeli)  most  ingeniously  laboured 
to  cut  down  that  estimate  of  coal,  though 
ho  seemed  rather  afraid  to  state  tho  result 
of  his  figures,  and  said  that  reliance  could 
not  bo  placed  upon  them.  11  o  rather 
evaded  the  point,  and  could  not  see  the 
termination  of  our  coal  in  less  tlian  some 

The  Ohanoellor  of  the  Exchequer 


centuries.     I  am  only  sorry  that  my 
Friend   behind   me  (Mr.  ViTiao),   irko 
clearly  disclosed  the  facts  of  the  case, 
not  heard  by  a  larger  number  of  hon. 
hers.     It  is  the  fact  that  there  is  in  the 
minds  of  the  class  of  persons  most  isloselj 
connected  with  coal-mining  in  Bogland  not 
the  slightest  apprehension  of  an  exhauaiioa 
of  the  stock.     I  have  before  me  a  letter 
from  one  of  the  best,  most  instructed »  aad 
most  experienced  coal-viewers  in  the  north 
of  England,  in  which  I  am  informed  that 
we  have  coal  in  this  country  to  laat  fat 
upwards  of  2,000  years.     I  allude  to  Mr. 
Nicholas  Wood.     But«  as  my  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Vivian)  observed,  that  does  not  repre- 
sent half  the  case  ;  for  you  do  not  reeho« 
tho  uii worked  seams  ;  yon  do  not  reckea 
the   deeper   seams  which  are  aecesaible; 
you  do  not  take  into  riew  the  hundreda  of 
cases  of  new  beds  of  coal  which  are  die- 
covered  from  month  to  month  in  England* 
This  cannot,, then,  be  meant  for  a  seriees 
objection.      But,   after   all,   is   my    right 
hon.  Friend' sincere  in  this  AmendaieBt? 
It  does  all  very  well  as  a  subject  for  a 
speech  in  this  House ;  but  are  we  really 
afraid  ?    Does  my  right  hon.  Friend  eeone^ 
mize  the  use  of  coal  in  his  own  house? 
No.     [*<0h!"]     An   hon.    Member   says 
'*0h!*'     I  agree  with   his  sneer.      The 
consumption   of  coal   is  70,000,000    tona 
annually ;  the  quantity  sent  to  France  ia 
1,000,000  ;  if  you  are  really  alarmed  ahoot 
the  exhaustion  of   the  existing  steek,  if 
you   really  think   there   is  any  neeeaaity 
for  economizing,  let  us  economize  on  the 
69,000.000  not  on  the  1,000.000.     Why 
we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  stifled  with  smoke 
and  endure  every  kind  of  nuisance  rather 
than  compel  the  economy  of  coal  by  en* 
forcing   the   consumption   of    smoke.      It 
would  be  absurd,  it  is  said,  wheti  we  con- 
sume 70,000,000  tons  of  coal  at  home, 
that  we  should  export  to  another  country 
1,500,000  tons,    which   may  increase    to 
3,000,000 ;    we  cannot    afford  it ;    and» 
therefore,  we  must  retain  power  to  restrain 
the  export.    Sir,  these  are  not  the  grounda 
on  which  this  House  will  carry  an  Amend- 
ment to  tho  foot  of  tlte  Throne.     Bat  I 
have  done  with   this  consideration.     The 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Nerfelk« 
(Mr.  Bentinck),  says  he  thinks  a  war  with 
France  and  Europo  would  be  better  than 
that  this   Treaty  should   reeeire  a  final 
sanction.     The  hon.  G^tlemaa  was  anr- 
prized  when  an  invokmtary  emotion  tm- 
pellcd  some  Members  of  tho  lioose  to  give 
utterance  tot  heir  a8tooisUtt0Bt«     It 
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hrmeh  of  rale,  bat  it  was  called  forth  bj 
an  extraordinary  oecasion.     It  is  not  often 
we  have  the  benefit  of  hearing  a  Gentle- 
man stand  up  and  with  engaging  frankness 
that  carriea  with  it  the  assarauce  of  perfect 
sinceritj,  state  oalailj  and  cooUj  in  this 
House  that  he  would  rather  have  a  war 
with   France   and   Europe  than   sec  this 
Treaty  ratified,  and  he  added  in  the  same 
breath,  thai  no  man  is  more  nliye  than  he 
to  the  blessings  of  peace,  but  that  great  as 
are  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  awful  as  is 
the  curse  of  war,  this  Treaty  is  a  greater 
curse,  and  mast  be  avoided,  if  possible. 
Sir,  I  most   confess  I  do  not  feel  at  all 
disappointed  at  the  course  of  the  discussion 
with  respect  to  this  Treaty.     I  hope  the 
hen.    Gentleman  will  not   think  it  disre- 
spectful to  hiaa  if  I  use  free  language,  and 
if  i  confess   1  think  that  that  one  senti- 
ment, and  one  or  two  others  which  he  has 
used  in  these  debates,  are  not  worthy  of 
the  high   standard   of  legislative  wisdom 
which  I  am  sure  he  would  seek  and  desire 
to  attain. 

Sir,  much  has  been  said  in  the  course 
of  these  debates  that  will  not  bear  sober 
examination.     Let  us  go  back  to  the  de- 
bates of  1787,  and  there  we  shall  find  that 
all  the  same  foolish  things  and  a  great 
many  others  were  said,  and  said,  too,  by 
very  wise  and  distinguished  men  ;  but  time 
and  exporieace  have  cast  a  light  over  the 
events  of  those  days  which  enable  us  to 
tay  that  those  predictions  of  evil  have  not 
been  fulfilled.     The  moss  of  the  country, 
at  any  rate  so  far  as  it  can  be  tested  by 
the  ordinary  records  of  the  exprossion  of 
opinion,  has  not  shared  in  these  apprehen- 
sions.   I  do  not  wish  to  overstate  the  case; 
bat  when  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Buck* 
isghamshire  travels  back  to  a  debate  which 
took  place  three  weeks  ago,  and  rather  glo 
rifies  himself  on  the  advice  he  then  gave  to 
the  House,  but  wliich  the  House  refused  to 
follow,  ho  ought  to  recollect  that  that  rc- 
^utl  was  uttered  net  only  by  the  members 
of  the  Government,  not  only  by  the  majo- 
rity which  a  party  can  supply ;  but  that 
mto  that  majority  there  entered  many  of 
the  most  able  and  respected  Members  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  who  usually 
vote  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself. 
He  appeals  to  the  future — to  the  future  we 
tho  sppeal.    We  do  not,  and  we  must  not, 
presnmo  to  say  that  this  treaty  will  control 
^s  eosrse  of  political  events.     The  expe- 
rience of  Mr.  Pitt  would  warn  us  against 
foy  Bach  presumption.    But  although  the 
Uitroment  which  he  concluded  was  not 


destined  to  last,  it  did  not  on  that  occount 
redound  with  the  less  honour  to  his  name, 
or  less  benefit  for  its  time  to  the  country ; 
we  do  not  the  less  believe  that  e?en  for  the 
time  it  existed  it  may  have  done  much  to 
allay  the  feelings  of  anger  and  excitement 
which  in  both  countries  followed  the  close 
of  the  American  war,  and  to  produce  greater 
feelings  of  self-command  among  the  English 
people  in  the  earlier  stages  and  the  crisis 
of  the  French  Revolution.  It  is  not  for  us 
to  describe,  in  exaggerated  phrases,  the  in- 
fluences which,  by  this  Treaty,  we  hope  to 
put  in  motion  ;  but  if,  by  the  blessing  of 
iho  Almighty,  tlie  spirit  of  justice,  pru- 
dence, and  modoration  shall  prevail  in  the 
councils  of  Europe,  then,  looking  to  the. 
state  of  Europe— to  the  power  of  every 
country  to  attain  strength  and  eminence 
through  tho  development  of  its  internal 
resources,  and  to  the  absence  of  all  legiti- 
mate causes  of  strife  and  collision,  we  ought 
to  hope  that  that  state  of  circumstances 
may  remain  and  endure  under  which  this 
Treaty  may  produce  beneficial  effects  be* 
yond  any  power  of  estimating  ;  and  I  must 
say  that,  in  that  case,  I  cannot  but  cherish 
the  cheerful  and  sanguine  expectation  that 
it  will,  of  itself,  do  something  to  make  the 
year  1860  one  memorable — memorable, 
because  fruitful  of  blessings — in  the  annals 
of  Europe  and  of  mankind. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  asked  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  the  5th 
Article  of  the  Treaty,  which  touched  the 
larger  number  of  commodities,  applied  to 
the  commodities  of  other  countries  as  well 
as  those  of  France,  or  whether  we  were 
under  bond  tp  France.  If  they  did  not 
desire  to  see  a  system  of  joint  government 
with  France  prevail  in  England,  let  the 
Government  answer  that  the  admission  of 
these  articles  from  all  the  world  was  not 
provided  for  by  the  Treaty. 

Mil.  HORSMAN  said,  ho  was  desirous 
of  saying  a  few  words  in  explanation.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  understood  him  on  his  own 
authority  to  state  that  there  was  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  French 
Emperor  and  the  French  nation.  Those 
who  heard  him  speak  would  remember  that 
he  quoted  the  language  of  tho  Emperor 
himself  and  of  the  French  journals ;  be- 
yond which  he  stated  distinctly  that  he  did 
not  draw  that  distinction  upon  his  own  au- 
thority. He  found  that  there  was  a  feel- 
ing  in  tho  House  that  if  his  Amendment 
should  bo  carried  it  would  affect  the  wholo 
Treaty ;    under    these   circumstances,  iu 
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compliance  with  a  wish  that  had  been  ex- 
pressed bj  hon.  Gentlemen  who  were  in 
favour  of  the  Amendment,  he  should  not 
press  it  to  a  dirision. 

[The  House,  however,  calling  loudly  for 
a  division — ] 

Question  put, 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  56  ;  Noes 
282:  Majority  226. 


List  of  the  Atbs. 

Beaob,  W.  W.  B.  Leeke,  Sir  H. 


Bentinok,  6.  0. 
Bond.J.W.  M'G. 
BoTill,  W. 
Bridges,  Sir  B.  W. 
Brooks,  R. 
Burghley,  I^rd 


Long,  R.  P. 
Lygon,  hon.  F. 
Manners,  rt.  hn.  Lord  J. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Nicol,  W. 
North,  Col. 


Cochrane.  A.  D.  R.W.B.     Pakington,  rt.  bn.  Sir  J. 


Curzon,  Visct. 
Darner,  S.  D. 
Dawson,  R.  P. 
Dickson,  Col. 
Dunoombe,  hon.  W.  E. 
Dunn,  J. 
Edwards,  Major 
Egerton,  Sir  P.  G. 
Elphinstone,  Sir  J.  D. 
Fergusson,  Sir  J. 
Card,  R.  S. 
George,  J. 
Gore,  J.  R.  0. 
Greene,  J. 
Ilartopp,  E.  B. 
Hennessy,  J.  P. 
Henniker,  Lord 
Hill.  hon.  R.  C. 
Hubbard,  J.  G. 
Ingestre,  Visct. 
King,  J.  K. 
Knightley,  R. 


Palmer,  R.  W. 
Parker,  Major  W. 
Peacocke,  G.  M.  W. 
Pevensey,  Visct. 
Ridley,  Sir  M.  W. 
Rogers,  J.  J. 
Smith,  Abel 
Spooner,  R. 
Stirling,  W. 
Steuart,  A. 
Talbot,  hon.W.  C. 
Thynne,  Lord  E. 
Trefusis,  hon.  C.  II.  R. 
Valletort,  Visct. 
Vance,  J. 
Vansittart,  W. 
Vernon,  L.  V. 
Way,  A.E. 

TKLLBBS. 

Uorsman,  E. 
Bentinck,  G.  W.  P. 


List  of  the  NoEd. 


Adam,  W.  P. 

Adeane,  H.  J. 

Agar-Ellis,  hon.  L,  G.  F.     Brady,  J. 

Agnew,  Sir  A.  Bmmston,  T.  W. 


Booverie,  rt.  hon.  £.  P. 
Bouverie,  hon.  P.  P. 


Alcock,  T. 
Andover,  Visct. 
Angerstein,  W. 
A.ntrobus,  E. 
Arnott,  5*ir  J. 
Atherton,  Sir  W. 
Bagwell,  J. 
Bailey,  C. 
Baines,  E. 
Baring,  T.  G. 
Bass,  M.  T. 
Bathurst,  A.  A. 
Baxter,  W.  E. 
Bailey,  T. 
Beale,  S. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  Col.  F.W.  F. 
Bethell,SirR. 
Biggs,  J. 
Black,  A. 
Bkke,  J. 
Blencowe,  J.  G. 
Botfleld,  B. 

Mr.  Honman 


Bright,  J. 
Bristow,  A.  R. 
Brocklelmrst,  J. 
Brown,  J. 

Browne,  Lord  J.  T. 
Buchanan,  W. 
Buckley,  Gen. 
BuUer,  J.  W. 
Buller,  Sir  A.  W. 
Butler.  C.  S. 
Butt,  L 
Buxton,  C. 
Byng,  hon.  G. 
Caird,  J. 
Calthorpe,  hon.    Fred. 

H.  W.G. 
Cardwell,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Castlerosse,  Visct. 
Cayendish,  hon.  W. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Childers,  H.  C.  E. 
Cholmeley.  Sir  M.  J. 
Clay,  J. 


Cliffoitl,  C.  C. 
Clinton,  lA>rd  R. 
Clive,  G. 
Coke,  hon.  Col. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Cowper,  rt.  hon.W.  F. 
Craufurd,  E.  H.  J. 
Crawford,  R.  W. 
Crook,  J. 
Cross,  R.  A. 
Crossley,  F. 
Dalglish,  R. 
Davey,  R. 
Davie,  Sir  Ih  R.  F. 
Davie,  Col.  F. 
Deasy,  R. 
Denman,  hon.  G. 
Dent,  J.  D. 
Dillwyn,  L.  L. 
Divett,  E. 
Douglas,  Sir  C. 
Duff.  M.  E.  G. 
Duke.  Sir  J. 
Dundas.  F. 
DunkelUn.  Lord 
Dunlop.  A.  M. 
Egerton,  hon.  A.F. 
EUioe,  E. 
Emlyn.  Visct. 
Ennis,  J. 
Evans,  T.  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Ewart.  J.  C. 
Ewing,  H.  E.G. 
Fenwick,  H. 
Fermoy,  Lord 
Finlay,  A.  S. 
Foljambe,  F.  J.  S, 
Forster,  C. 
Foster,  W.  0. 
Fortescue.  hon.  F.  D. 
Fortescue,  C.  S. 
Freeland,  H.  W. 
Gaakell,  J.  M. 
Gavin,  Major 
Gibton,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Gifford,  Earl  of 
Gilpin,  C. 
Gladstone,  Capt. 
Gladstone,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Gyn.  G.  G. 
Goddard.  A.  L. 
Goldsmid.  Sir.  F.  11. 
1  Gordon,  C.  W. 
Greaves.  E. 
Greenall.  G. 
Greenwood.  J. 
Greville,  Col.  F. 
Gray,  Capt. 
Gi*ey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Gurdon,  B. 
Gumey,  J.  H. 
Gurney,  S. 
Iladfield,  G. 
Hanbury,  R. 
Uanbury,  lion.  Capt. 
Handley,  J. 
Hankey,  T. 
Hardy,  G. 

Hartington,  Marq.  of 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Headlam,  rt.  hon.  T.  E. 
Henley,  Lord 


Herbert,  rt.  hon.  H.  A, 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Hervey.  Lord  A. 
Hodgson,  K.  D. 
Holland,  E. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Hornby,  W.  U. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Howes,  E. 
Humberston,  P.  S. 
nunt,G.W. 
Hutt,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Ingham,  R. 
Ingram,  H. 
Jackson,  W. 
James,  E. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jervoise,  Sir  J.  C. 
Johnstone,  hon.  H.  B.> 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Kendall,  N. 
Kershaw,  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Kinglake,  J.  A. 
Kingscote,  Col. 
Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 
Knatchbull*Huges8en,E 
Knox,  hon.  Major  S. 
Laing,  S. 
Lanigan,  J. 
Lawson,  W. 
Leatham,  E.  A. 
Lefroy,  A. 
Lee,  W. 
Legh,  Major  C. 
Lewis,  right  hon.    Sir 

G.  C. 
Liddoll,  hon.  H.  G. 
Lindsay,  W.  S. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Locke,  Joseph 
Locke,  John 
Lockhart,  A.  E. 
Lowe,  rt.  hon.  R. 
Lyall,  G. 
Lysley,  W.  J. 
M'Cann,  J. 
Mackie,  J. 
Mackinnon,  Wm.  Alex. 

(Lymington) 
Magnire,  J.  F. 
Mainwaring,  T. 
Marjoribanks,  D.  C. 
Marsh,  M.  H. 
Marshall,  W. 
Martin.  P.  W. 
Martin,  J. 
Massey,  W.  N. 
Mathcsoii,  A. 
Merry,  J. 
Mildmay.  U.  F. 
MiUer,  W. 
MitcheU,  T.  A. 
Moncreiff,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Monsell.  rt.  hon.  W. 
Montgomery,  Sir  G. 
Moody,  C.  A. 
Morris,  D. 

Mowbray,  rt.  hon.  J.  R 
Newark,  Visct. 
Noble,  J.  W. 
Norris,  J.  T. 
Noi-tb,  F. 


.1 
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lUAfakiof 


0*Brira,  P. 
O^ilvy.  Sir  J. 
Onslow,  6. 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Paoke,  G.  H. 
Pa^et,  C. 
Paget,  Ix>rd  C. 
Palmerston,  Visci. 
Patten,  Col.  \V. 
Paxton,  Sir  J. 
Peaae.  H. 
Pael,  Sir  R. 
Peel,  rt.  hoD.  F. 
Peto,  Sir  8.  M. 
PilkingtoD,  J. 
Pinney,  Col. 


Smith,  August ut 
Smith,  Sir  F. 
Somerrille,  rt.  hon.  Sir 

W»  M. 
Staopoole,  W. 
Sutttord,  Marquess  of 
Stanhope,  J.  B. 
Steel,  J. 
Stuart,  Col. 
Sykep,  Col.  W.  II. 
Taylor,  H. 
Tempest,  Lord  A.  V. 
Thompson,  H.  S. 
Tite,  W. 

Tollemaohe,  hon.  F.  J. 
Turner,  J.  A. 


Portman,  hoii.W.  U.  B.     Vandeleur,  Col. 

Priiehard,  J.  Vemej,  Sir  H. 

Proby,  Lord  Villiers,  rt.  hon.  C.  P. 
Pugh,  D.  (Carmarthen-    Vivian,  11.  II. 

ahire)  Waldron,  L. 

Poller,  O.  W.  G.  Walpole,  rt.  hon.  8.  H. 

Raynham,  Visot«  Walter,  J. 

Rim^lo,  0.  Warre,  J.  A. 

Ridley,  G.  Watkins,  Col.  L. 

Robartea,  T.  J.  A.  Wemyss,  J.  H.  E. 

Roberteon,  D.  Western,  S. 

Roebvok,  J.  A.  Westhead,  J.  P.  B. 
HothMbild.  Baron  L.  do    Whalley,  G.  II. 

Roapeli,  W.  Whitbread,  S. 

Rnsaell ,  I/>rd  J.  White,  Col.  L. 

Russell,  H.  Wiokham,  H.  W. 

RuaseU,  A.  Williams,  W. 

Ruaaell,  F.  W.  Wise,  J.  A. 

St.  Aabyn,  J.  Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 

Salomons,  Mr.  Aid.  Woods,  H. 

Salt,  Titus  Wyld,  J. 

Sorope,  G.  P.  Wynn,  Col. 

Selwyn,  0.  J.  Wynne,  C.  G. 

Seynumr,  Sir  M.  Wynne,  W.  W,  E. 

Sbafto,  R.  D.  WyviU,  M. 

Shelley,  Sir  J.  V. 

Sheridan,  R.  B.  tillibs. 

Sieridan,  H.  B.  Brand,  H.  B.  W. 

Smith,  J.  B.  Dunbar,  Sir  W. 

Smith,  M.  T. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  wished  to  know, 
in  refcreuce  to  the  article  of  corks,  whether 
the  fifth  Article  of  the  Treaty  was  general 
in  its  application,  or  whether  it  was  limited 
to  theproduce  of  France  or  goods  imported 
from  France  ? 

Thb  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  the  legislation  of  the  House 
applied  in  the  same  manner  to  corks  as  to 
ail  other  articles.  The  only  difference  was 
that  they  separated  into  two  parts  the  pro- 
Tision  with  regard  to  corks — first,  that 
oeceasarily  coming  under  the  Treaty  ;  and 
secondly,  tliat  relating  to  corks  nniyer- 
•ally. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  wanted  ta  know 
whether  Article  5  applied  to  goods  which 
were  imported  from  France,  or  to  goods 
from  all  conn  tries. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEd  said,  that  was  a  question  with  re* 
gard  to  the  constmction  of  an  article  of  the 
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Treaty  upon  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
before  refused  to  accept  his  opinion,  and 
had  expressed  a  strong  opinion  of  his  own. 
He  was  not  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  hon. 
Gentleman  ;  but  if  any  point  in  the  Treaty 
required  to  be  elucidated,  he  would  refer  it 
to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown. 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

Ifesolved, 

"That  an  bumble  Address  b^  presented  to  Her 
Majesty  to  assure  Her  Majesty  that,  having  con- 
sidered the  Treaty  of  Commerce  concluded  between 
Her  Majesty  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  this 
House  begs  leave  to  approach  Her  Majesty  with 
their  sincere  and  grate^l  acknowledgments  for 
this  new  proof  of  Her  Majesty's  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  wel&re  and  happiness  of  Her  subjects  : 

'*  To  assure  Uer  Majesty  that  we  shall  proceed 
to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  giving 
effect  to  a  system  which  we  trust  will  promote  a 
beneficial  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  tend  to  the  extension  of  Trade  and  Man- 
ufacture, and  give  additional  security  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  blessings  of  Peace." 

Committee  appointed, 

"  To  draw  up  an  Address  to  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty  upon  the  said  resolution  :"  — Mr. 
Brifo,  Mr.  Bainss,  Viscount  Palmbbston,  Lord 
John  Russill,  Mr.  Chanckllob  of  the  Exobs- 
quEB,  and  Sir  Georob  Lbwis,  Mr.  Secretary 
SiDRBT  Herbvrt,  Sir  Chablbs  Wood,  Sir  Gborob 
Gbbt,  Mr.  Milnbb  Gibson,  Mr.  Cabdwbll,  Mr. 
ViLLiBBS,  Mr.  Attobnbt  Gbnbbal,  Mr.  Attobnbt 
Gbnbbal  for  Ireland,  the  Lobd  Adyocatb,  or  any 
five  of  them  : — To  withdraw  immediately. 

House  adjourned  at  a  Quarter  before 
Two  o'clock  till  Monday  next. 


HOUSE     OF    LORDS, 

Monday,  March  12,  1860. 

Minutes.]   Pubuc  Bills. — 1*  Benefit   Societiea 

Rules  Amendment ;  Oxford  University. 
2*  Medical  Acts  Amendment. 

Royal  ^Men<.— Consolidated  Fund  (£407,6i9); 
Saint  Mary  in  Rydal  Marriages  Validity. 

THE  AFFAIRS  OF  ITALY— EXPLANATION. 

The  Mabquess  op  NORMANBY  said, 
he  rose  to  offer  an  explanation  respecting 
a  statement  which  he  had  made  some 
evenings  since.  On  that  occasion  a  noble 
Marquess  (the  Marqaess  of  Clanricarde) 
asked  him  whether  he  had  receiyed  a  cer- 
tain letter.  His  reply  was  that  he  had 
not.  But  a  few  minutes  afterwards  a 
packet  of  letters,  which  had  been  offered 
to  him  when  entering  the  House,  but 
which  he  had  then  desired  the  messenger 
to  keep  for  him,  was  put  into  his  hands. 
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That  pncket  contained  the  letter  which 
had  been  referred  to  by  the  noble  Mar- 
quCEs;  but  he  was  unnble  to  communicate 
the  fact  to  him,  m  the  noble  Marquess, 
immediately  after  he  had  made  his  own 
Btatement,  left  the  House.  For  obTioua 
reasona  he  could  not  more  particularly 
refer  to  the  purport  of  that  communica- 
tion. It  came  with  no  foreign  post-mark, 
and  the  words  "  The  House  of  Lords" 
were  in  a  different  hand- writing  from  the 
rest  of  the  superscription.  He  presumed 
the  noble  Marquess  must  have  been  aware 
of  the  fact,  having  been  himself  the  chan- 
nel of  communication.  He  had  read  and 
answered  the  letter,  and  he  thought  their 
Lordships  would  agree  with  him  that  he 
ought  to  louTc  the  matter  there,  as  it  was 
ono  which  had  only  come  before  the  House 
by  what  had  pasaed  between  himself  and 
the  uoble  Marquess.  That  noble  Marquess 
had  accused  him  of  making  a  dangerous 
attack  on  the  character  and  disposition  of 
the  Provisional  Oovcminent  of  Florence, 
dangerous  to  the  parties  opposed  to  them ; 
but  the  noble  Marquess  left  the  Kouse 
without  waiting  to  hear  what  he  or  any 
other  Member  of  their  Lordships'  House 
might  have  to  say  in  reply.  The  nobic 
Marqness,  assuming  a  prophetic  tone,  had 
warned  him  ta  bo  careful  in  the  course 
which  he  was  pursuing,  or  he  might  en- 
danger the  safety  of  those  whose  cause  he 
was  defbnding.  Now,  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  party  to  which  allusion  was  made 
was  in  such  peril  as  the  noble  Marquess 
represented;  though  he  knew  that  state- 
moDta  had  been  made  to  the  effect  that  re- 
spectable persons  in  Florence  and  else- 
where hod  been  warned  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  leavo  the  country,  as  they  were  in 
danger  fVom  popular  fury.  But  this  alarm, 
created  in  common  by  the  noble  Marquess 
and  the  Provisional  Governments  of  those 
countries,  ho  believed,  would  prove  utterly 
unfounded.  The  noble  Marquess  would 
excuse  hiro  for  saying  that  his  experience 
of  Italy,  with  which  he  had  faroui-ed  the 
House,  was  not  very  extensive.  The  noble 
Marquess  had  no  need  to  flatter  himself 
that  the  atljintinnn  T>aid  to  him  in  Italy 
I  personal  merits — it 
1  relations  with  the 
I  head  of  the  Govem- 
«B  muBt  have  pyvn 
a  report  which  was 
.  the  noble  Karquess, 
Milan,  had  assured  a 
s  could  promise  those 
of  the  sympfttby  of 
f  Normamhn 


the  English  people.  In  the  coarse  of  the 
same  debute  the  noble  Lord,  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  Statfl  for  Foreign  Affairs,  had 
expressed  a  doubt  whether  a  letter,  to 
which  he  himself  had  referred,  really  pro- 
ceeded from  a  merchant  of  Leghorn,  and 
he  was  now  prepared  with  a  document 
which  ho  would  hand  to  the  noble  Lord, 
the  perusal  of  which  ho  was  sure  must 
convince  him  that  the  gentleman  in  qnes- 
tion  was  a  merchant  in  Leghorn  of  the 
highest  respectability. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
denied  altogether  that  an  ima^nary  ctm- 
nection  with  the  noble  ViscouDt  at  the 
bead  of  the  Government  bad  in  any 
way  invested  him  in  Italy  with  the  i^a* 
racier  of  one  who  might  be  presumed  to 
speak  for  the  English  people  or  EngUA 
Government.  The  only  person  who  had 
expressed  to  him  such  an  opinion  u 
Itcily  was  a  nobleman,  a  friend  of  Qm 
old  rigime,  ono  of  the  party  to  whid) 
the  noble  Marquess  himself  belonged ;  hut 
when  that  Gentleman  suggested  to  him 
that  he  was  in  Italy  on  a  confidential 
mission  from  the  English  OoTemment,  he 
at  once  denied  it  in  the  strongest  manner. 
In  his  tour  through  Italy  he  re^esent- 
cd  no  one's  opinions  but  his  own,  still 
less  those  of  Her  Majesty's  Govemmrat. 
He  would  repeat  what  he  said  tlte 
otber  evening,  that  this  reactionary  party, 
though  no  doubt  amiable  and  respectable, 
was  of  the  very  smallest  dimensions  both 
in  numbers  and  influence,  so  email,  in- 
deed, that  the  popular  feeling  opposed  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Grand  Ducal  GoverB- 
mcnt  might  be  said  to  be  unanimous.  It 
was  utterly  impossible  for  any  man  now  ta 
think  of  restoring  the  deposed  Sovereigns 
of  Italy,  and,  in  fact,  nobody,  except, 
perhaps,  the  nohle  Marquess,  did  ttiink  (^ 
it — not  even  at  Vienna.  As  to  the  Milan 
banquet,  so  &r  ^m  his  having  said  Qiat 
he  came  there  to  express  the  feelings  and 
sentiments  of  the  British  people,  it  wm 
almost  entirely  by  accident  that  he  at- 
tended it.  By  his  own  arrangements  he 
was  in  Milan  the  day  before  it  took  place, 
and  he  delayed  one  day  in  order  to  witness 
it— and  very  glad  he  was  that  he  had  done 
so,  for  he  had  never  seen  a  more  remark- 
able eight.  On  asking  how  it  would  be 
possible  for  him  to  witness  it  he  at  once 
received  an  invitation.  At  first  he  de- 
clined, because  he  did  not  wish  to  take  part 
in  it,  and  asked  to  be  placed  somewhere 
where  bo  could  see  the  sight  without  at- 
tending as  one  of  the  oompany ;  but  that 
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betnj^  impossible,  he  came  to  the  con- 
dosion,   seeing   that  he  heartily  sympa- 
thised with  the  feelings  of  the  people,  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  stay 
away;  but  it  was  on  the  specific  under- 
standing that  he  was  utterly  unconnected 
with  the  cfr^nonstration.     His  health  was 
drank,  and  in  reply  he  stated  his  own  in- 
dividual sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  the 
people.  But  so  far  ^m  assuming  to  speak 
for  tiie  people  of  England,    or  the  Eng- 
lish Goyemment,  he  distinctly  stated  that 
liiere  were  many  considerations  connected 
with  the  origin  of  the  war  which  had 
rendered  it  peculiarly  difficult  for  England 
to  interfere  in  any  way.     Another  mat- 
ter was  of  much  more  serious  importance. 
The  noble  Marquess  had  in  his  pamphlet 
accused  General    Decavero  of  leyying  a 
most  grievous  impost  upon  the  country,  of 
embezzling   the  proceeds,  and  of  having 
been  removed  from  his  command  on  ac- 
eount  of  former  delinquencies.      Such  a 
statement  ought  only  to  be  made  upon  the 
dearest  proof ;  but  in  this  instance  a  most 
distinct  and  indignant  contradiction  was 
given,  and  the  gallant  General  appealed 
to  the  head  of  the  State  to  institute  a 
searching   inquiry  into  his  conduct,  be- 
cauBCy  he   said  truly,  if  such   were  his 
character,  he  ought  to  be  instantly  re- 
moved firom  the  command  which  he  now 
held.      He  understood  that  a  letter  of  a 
similar  import  firom  the  General  appear- 
ed in    one   of  the    English   newspapers 
that  morning.    It  appeared  that  he  had 
not  been  dismissed,  but  still  held  an  im- 
portant command.     The  noble  Marquess 
had  complained  of  the  oppressive  imprison- 
ment which  had  taken  place  under  the  Pro- 
visional Government.     The  only  object  in 
making  such  exaggerated  statements  was  to 
harass  the  existing  Government  in  Italy. 
He  supposed  the  noble  Marquess  included  in 
his  cases  that  of  two  foolish  English  ladies, 
who  very  possibly  roused  by  the  speeches 
and  pamphlet  of  the  noble  Marquess,  had 
made  a  demonstration.   They  endeavoured 
to  post  up  proclamations  against  the  Go- 
vernment in  favour  of  the  Grand  Duke ; 
but,  fortunately  for  them,  instead  of  being 
left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  indignant 
populace,  they  were  removed  by  the  au- 
thorities and  soon  afterwards  set  at  li- 
berty with  a  caution  to  be  wiser  in  future ; 
and  that  was  all  the  harm  that  had  come 
to  them.     As  to  the  imprisonment  of  indi- 
viduals alluded  to  by  the  noble  Marquess, 
it  was  the  first  duty  of  every  state  to 
seeore  itself  against  conspiracies  and  at- 


tacks ;  and  the  present  Provisional  Govern- 
ment had  not  existed  long  enough  itself  to 
have  inflicted  what  was  deemed  by  the 
former  Governments  a  long  political  im- 
prisonment in  Italy.  "What  were  they  com- 
pared to  the  long  imprisonments  that  had 
been  inflicted  in  Naples  and  Austria,  and 
to  the  executions  at  Florence,  after  nomi- 
nally the  punishment  of  death  had  been 
abolished  ?  The  noble  Marquess  had  failed 
to  make  out  any  case  against  the  Pro- 
visional Government.  He  did  not  know 
whether  the  noble  Marquess  withdrew  the 
charges  which  he  had  made  against  General 
Decavero,  but  he  V)uglit  never  to  have  ex- 
posed himself  to  such  a  contradiction  as 
was  published  in  to-day*s  paper,  and  it  cer- 
tainly did  not  tend  to  raise  the  character 
of  their  discussions  when  it  was  supposed, 
though  erroneously,  that  such  unfounded 
statements  were  made  in  their  Lordships' 
House. 

Lord  WODEHOUSE  appealed  to  theil* 
Lordships  whether  the  course  he  had  taken 
the  other  night  was  an  unusual  one.  All 
he  did  was  to  read  a  letter  to  the  House — 
not  an  anonymous  one — signed  by  six  Bri- 
tish merchants  in  Tuscany,  in  order  to  show 
how  the  statements  of  the  noble  Marquess 
were  received  in  Italy.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess gave  him  the  name  of  a  merchant 
at  Leghorn  who  communicated  with  him. 
The  noble  Marquess  said  he  was  a  respect- 
able man,  and  as  the  noble  Marquess  said 
so,  he  (Lord  Wodehouse)  was  quite  ready 
to  believe  that  such  was  the  case ;  but 
his  name  was  not  made  public,  while  those 
of  the  six  British  merchants  were  published 
to  the  world. 

Tbe  Mxbqtjess  of  NOBMANBY  was 
about  to  reply,  when 

Eakl  GRANVILLE  rose  to  call  the 
House  to  order.  Their  Lordships  did  not 
object  to  short  questions  or  short  personal 
explanations  before  passing  to  the  Orders 
of  the  Day ;  but  the  noble  Marquess  had 
already  made  a  long  statement,  and  gone 
through  the  debate  of  Friday  last.  The 
discussion  had  now  lasted  half-an-hour, 
and  he,  therefore,  asked  their  Lordships 
to  proceed  to  the  business  of  the  day. 

The  Makqttess  of  NORMANBY  said, 
he  had  no  desire  to  detain  their  Lordships 
by  making  a  second  speech.  He  merely 
rose  for  the  purpose  of  remarking  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  then  to  reply  to  all  the 
statements  which  the  noble  Marquess  had, 
he  thought  somewhat  unfairly,  brou^t 
before  the  House.  He  wished,  however, 
to  know  whether  the  noble  Lord  the  Under 
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Secretary  for  Foreign  Affidrs  admitted  that 
the  letter  he  had  received  came  from  a  res- 
pectahle  gentleman. 

LoBD  WODEHOTJSE  said,  he  was  quite 
prepared  to  accept  the  nohlo  Marquess's 
assurance  that  the  merchant  in  question 
was  a  respectable  man,  but  personally  he 
knew  nothing  about  him. 

The  Makquess  of  NORMA NBY  thought 
that  the  noble  Lord  was  not  quite  candid, 
and  that  after  the  description  he  had  given 
he  (Lord  Wodehouse)  should  have  made  a 
more  complete  recantation  of  the  opinions 
he  had  derived  from  others. 

TREATY  WITH  FRANCE.— THE  ADDRESS 
TO  HER  MAJESTY.— A  CONFERENCE. 

"  Conference  had  at  the  Desire  of  the 
Commons  upon  the  subject  Matter  of  an 
Address  to  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty 
respecting  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with 
France ;  and  Report  made,  That  the  Com- 
mons had  agreed  to  the  following  Address 
to  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  to  which 
they  desire  the  Concurrence  of  their  Lord- 
ships : 

^  Most  Graoioua  Soyereign, 
We  Your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal 
Subjects,  the 

Commons  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parlia- 
ment assemhied,  having  considered  the  Ti*eaty  of 
Commerce  concluded  between  Your  Majesty  and 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  beg  leaye  to  approach 
Your  Majesty  with  our  sincere  and  grateful  Ac- 
knowledgments for  this  new  Proof  of  Your  Ma- 
jesty's ]>esire  to  promote  the  Welfare  and  Happi- 
ness of  Your  Subjects : 

"  We  shall  proceed  to  take  such  Steps  as  may  be 
necessary  for  giving  Effect  to  a  system  which,  we 
trust,  will  promote  a  beneficial  Intercourse  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France,  tend  to  the  Ex- 
tension of  Trade  and  Manufacture,  and  give  addi- 
tional Security  for  the  continuance  of  the  Bless- 
ings of  Peace." 

Lords  summoned  for  Thursday  next. 

**  The  Lord  Tauntoit  to  move  to  agree  with  the 
Commons  in  the  Address  to  Her  Majesty  on  the 
Subject  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France, 
and  to  fill  up  the  Blank  in  that  Address  with 
('  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and')." 


TREATY  WITH  FRANCE.—QUESTIOIS. 

The  Eael  op  ELLENBOROTJGH  wished 
to  direct  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Groyemment  to  the  third  Article  of  the 
Treaty,  respecting  which  he  wished  for 
some  explanation.  That  Article  was  as 
follows : — 

"  It  is  understood  that  the  rates  of  duty  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  Articles  arc  independent 
of  the  rates  the  differential  duties  in  fiivour  of 

The  Marquess  of  Normanby 


French  shipping,  with  which  datiet  thaj  ahftU  no! 

interfere." 

Now,  literally  translated,  the  French  Ar- 
ticle would  run  thus : — 

''  It  is  agreed  that  the  duties  fixed  hy  the  pcifr. 
ceding  articles  are  independent  of  the  diflforential 
duties  established  in  favour  of  French  shipping." 

The  differences  were  that  in  the  English 
translation  th©  word  "  understood "  was 
used  instead  of  **  agreed,"  the  word  "  men- 
tioned "  instead  of  "  fixed,"  the  word  "  es- 
tahlishcd"  was  altogether   omitted,   ond 
the  words  at  the  end,  ''  with  which  duties 
they  shall   not   interfere,"   were   added. 
He  could  not  discover  any  clear  meaning 
in  either  the  French  or  English  version, 
and  he  wished  the  Government  to  explain 
what  the  meaning  of  the  Article  really 
was.     It  was  important  that  an  Act  of 
Parliament  should  he  most  precise  in  its 
language,  and  it  was  equally  important 
that  a  Treaty  should  he  expressed  in  pre- 
cise terms.     Their  Lordships  had   twice 
had  occasion  lately  with  respect  to  treaties 
with  the  United  States  of  America  to 
lament  the  ohscurity  of  the  language  used, 
and  ho  was  most  anxious  that  the  same 
thing  should  not  occur  with  r^^ard  to  this 
Treaty.     After  reading  this  Axtidc  both 
in  French  and  English  he  could  not  un- 
derstand whether,  under  the  words  as  th^ 
stood  in  cither  Article,  France  retained 
the  power  of  raising  the  differential  duties, 
or  whether  they  remained  fixed  as  at 
present,  and  liable  to  be  diminished  if  the 
Emperor  should  think  fit.     If  the  Fr^ich 
Government  had  the  power  of  raising  these 
differential  duties  they  had  the  power  of 
making  it  impossible  to  export  from  this 
country  in  British  bottoms  any  portion  of 
the  various  articles  which  it  was  the  object 
of  the  Treaty  to  enable  us  to  export    If 
this  were  an  Act  of  Parliament  the  words 
would  be  very  different.     Care  would  have 
been  taken  before  the  word  "established" 
to  use  the  word  "now"  established,  and 
there  would  have  been  a  proviso  guarding 
against  the  possibility  of  these  differential 
duties  beiDg  increased.     If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  were  intended  that  the  French 
were  to  hav^  the  power  of  raising  these 
differential  duties  the  words  used  woidd 
have  been  "  which  now  are  or  may  here- 
after be  established,''  so  as  to  give  the 
power  of  raising  the  duties.     He  wished 
to  ask  whether  the  French  Gbvemment 
had  or  had  not  under  this  Article  the  power 
of  raising  these  differential  duties. 

The  Dukr  of  NEWCASTLE  said,  he 
agreed  that   the   language  used  in  the 
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Freiudi  and  English  yerdons  respectiyely 
was  not  very  clean     Not  being  content 
with  his  own  interpretation  of  the  Article, 
he  had  consulted  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  to  ascertain  whether  his  opin- 
ion coincided  with  his  own;  and  he  thought 
he  was  now   in   a  position  to  state  the 
yiewB  of  the  Croyemment  as  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  3rd  Article.     At  the  same 
time,  he  would  admit  that  neither  in  the 
English  nor  French  yersion  were  the  words 
yery  clear  and  distinct,  but  of  the  two  ho 
thought  the  French  the  more  clear,  in  the 
sense  in  which   the  Groyemment  under- 
stood this  Article.     The  understanding  of 
Her  Majesty's  Goyemment  was  that  the 
French  €k>Ternment  would  not  retain  any 
power  of  raising  these  differential  duties 
as  against  Great  Britain.     Ho  would  not 
enter  into  any  further  discussion,  as,  no 
doubt,  these  and  other  points  would  be 
raised  more  fully  on  Thursday,  when  they 
would  be  more  conyeniently  discussed. 

The  Eabl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  con- 
ndered  this  matter  as  of  too  much  import- 
aooe  to  be  left  to  the  opinion  and  under- 
standing of  Her  Majesty's  Goyemment, 
and  he  earnestly  hoped  that  before  their 
Lordslups  took  this  Treaty  into  consider- 
ation on  Thursday  the  Goyemment  would 
communicate  wiUi   that  of  Prance,  and 
then  they  would  be  able  to  lay  upon  the 
table,  he  would  not  say  an  additional 
Artide  explanatory  of  the  Treaty,  but  a 
written  declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
French  6k>yemment  that  imder  that  Arti- 
cle they  did  not  consider  themselyes  to 
possess  the  power  of  raising  the  differen- 
tial duties  now  existing. 

Thi  Dukb  of  ARGYLL  doubted  whe- 
ther the  noble  Earl  had  not  misappro- 
h^ed  the  feu^ts.  There  were  no  differen- 
tial duties  against  British  shipping  engaged 
in  the  direct  trade  between  France  and 
England ;  but  there  were  differential  du- 
tiss  on  the  shipping  of  other  conntries,  and 
Butch  or  Swe^h  ships  carrying  English 
goods  to  France  were  subject  to  differen- 
tial duties.  This  clause  was,  so  far  as  it 
Went,  proteotiye  of  the  interests  of  British 
shipping. 

Thb  Eabl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  de- 
Bred  also  to  ask  the  Goyemment  whether 
it  was  their  intention  to  lay  upon  the 
taibb  of  their  Lordships'  House,  before 
Thursday  next,  a  copy  of  the  French  tariff 
it  present  in  force ;  because  it  was  desira- 
ble to  know  what  was  the  French  point  of 
departure  as  well  as  our  own. 
Tbb  Buxb  of  NEWCASTLE  said,  he 


had  made  application  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  was  informed  that  they  pos- 
sessed a  copy  of  the  French  tariff  as  it 
stood  on  the  1st  of  January,  1859.  The 
French  tariff,  as  the  noble  Earl  was  aware, 
was  ono  of  tiie  longest,  most  cumbersome, 
and  most  intricate  of  all  the  Continental 
tariffs.  There  was  not  the  smallest  ob- 
jection to  lay  the  document  upon  the 
table,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  haye 
it  printed  so  as  to  be  ready  for  their 
Lordships  by  Thursday,  or,  indeed,  for 
some  days  later;  but  he  held  in  his 
hand  an  abstract  of  the  French  tariff, 
which  had  been  published,  which  included 
all  the  most  essential  points  of  the  docu- 
ment, which  he  would  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  noble  Earl. 

Thb  Earl  op  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
he  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  statement 
of  the  noble  Duke. 

Eabl  STANHOPE  confirmed,  from  his 

own  experience,  the  statement  of  the  noble 

Duke  as  to  the  unwieldy  nature  of  the 

document  comprising  the  French  tariff, 

and  thought  his  noble  Friend  would  get 

all  the  information  he  desired  from  the 

abstract. 

House  A'Jjotimed  at  a  Quarter  past 

Six  o'clock,  liU  To-morrow, 

Half-past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Monday,  March  12,  1860. 

MiKUTBS.]  Nkw  Miubir  Swobh. — For  Surrey, 

(Western  Division),  George  Cubitt,  esquire. 
PuBuo   Bills. — 1*»  Mutiny  ;  Inclosure. 
2o  Paper    Duty    Repeal ;    Consolidated    Fund 
(£4,500,000) ;  County  Prisons  (Ireland). 

NORWICH  ELECTION. 

BRPOBT. 

Honse  informed,  that  the  Committee 
had  determined,— 

'*  That  the  Right  honourable  William  Coutts 
Keppel,  commonly  called  Viscount  Bury,  is  not 
duly  elected  a  Citixen  to  serye  in  this  present 
Parliament  for  the  City  and  County  of  the  City  of 
Norwich. 

**  That  the  last  Election  for  the  said  City 
and  County  of  the  City  of  Norwich  is  a  void 
Election. 

"  And  the  said  Determinations  were  ordered  to 
be  entered  in  the  Journals  of  this  House." 

EVICTIONS  IN  MAYO. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  MA.GUIRE  said,  he  rose,  pursuant 
to  notice,  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
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Ireland,  Whether  it  is  trae  that  a  troop  of  > 
the  1 5th  Hussars  have  been  sent  to  CaBtle- 
bar,  County  Hayo,  for  the  purpoK  of  aid-  | 
ing  in  the  eviction  of  more  than  sixty 
tenants,  representing  250  soula,  from  the 
property  of  Lord  Plunket,  Bishop  of  Toam, 
at  Partly,  in  that  county;  and  VFhethor  it 
has  oome  to  his  knowledge  that  the  said 
erictions  have  been  the  result  of  the  refasol 
of  the  tenants,  who  are  exclusivoly  Catho- 1 
lie,  to  permit  their  children  to  attend 
schools  established  by  Lord  Flunket,  and 
which  schools  were  publicly  stated  to  be ' 
anti-Catholic  in  their  teaching? 

Ub.  CABDWELL  said,  he  waa  sorry  to 
eay,  that  from  the  excited  state  of  Castle- 
bar  and  its  neighbourhood  it  bad  been 
deemed  necessary  to  send  a  email  military 
foroo.  That  was  the  only  portion  of  the 
question  to  which  he  was  able  to  give  an 
oiBcial  answer.  Aa  to  the  motives  inquired 
about  as  having  induced  a  resort  to  the 
evictions  he  possessed  no  official  informa- 


BRIBERT.— U0N7ETANCE  OFVOTERS.Ao. 
4UEBTI0IT. 

8ni  ANDREW  AGNEW  said,  he  vriflhod 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Homo 
Department,  Whether  it  is  the  intention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  endeavour  to 
carry  through  a  measuro  embracing  the 
subjects  of  Bribery  at  Elections,  Convey- 
ance of  Voters,  Election  Auditors  (and 
other  matters  lately  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee),  simultaneously  vrith  the  final 
paosing  of  the  Beform  Bill  i 

8iK  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  should 
not  be  in  a  position  to  state  what  course 
the  GoTcmment  meant  to  take  in  reference 
to  the  subject  until  the  Committee  which 
had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  it  had 
made  its  Report. 

THt:  KINGDOM  OF  NAPLES. 

aiTXSTIOH. 

Uk.  T.  BTTNCOMBE  said,  he  wished  to 
ask   the  Secretary  trf  Slate  for  Foreign 

Mpondence  has 
F  Ferdinand  II. 
icilies,  between 
1  its  Bepresen- 
those  Constitu- 
ed  by  England 
if  eo,  whether 
ay  Copies  upon 


been  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  oa  to  tha 
reforms  which  should  be  made,  particularlj 
as  to  the  reform  to  be  made  in  Uie  admini»> 
tratioQ  of  justice  in  the  Kingdom  of  th» 
Two  Sicilies.  He  had  directed  that  tlie 
Papers  should  be  prepared,  and  he  hoped 
that  in  a  few  days  they  would  be  ready  to 
be  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  Sooae. 

TELEGRAPHIC  ARRANGEMENTS. 
anEBTiov. 

Bia.  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTK  nud, 
he  would  bog  to  ask  the  Prewdent  of  Ute 
Board  of  Trade,  Whether  an  applicatioa 
has  been  made  by  the  Submarine  Telegn^ih 
Company  for  an  extension  of  their  Charts'; 
and  whether  any  steps  will  be  ta^s 
thereupon  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Packet  and  Telegraphic  Contracts  faan 
reported  upon  the  aubject  of  Telegra{due 
arrangements?  He  would  also  oA  whe- 
ther, If  any  Correspondenoe  has  taken  phot 
on  the  aubjeot,  there  will  bo  any  objection 
to  its  production  ? 

Kb.  UILNEB  GIBSON  said,  that  bb 
application  hod  been  made  by  tlie  &ib- 
marine  Telegraph  Company  for  an  exten- 
sion of  their  Charter,  but  no  steps  would 
be  taken  in  the  matter  till  after  the  Beport 
of  the  Committee  on  Contracts  had  been 
received.  With  respect  to  the  productioa 
of  the  oorrespoudence  he  was  unable  at 
present  to  give  on  answer. 


EXPORT  DUTY  ON  FOREIGN  RAGS. 


said,  there  had 


Mb.  puller  said,  he  would  ht^  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
foirs,  Whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
French  Government  to  impose  any  Dnty  as 
the  export  of  Rags  from  France  when  ths 
existing  prohibition  shall  be  removed,  sod 
if  so,  the  amount  of  such  Duty ;  and  whs- 
ther  any  steps  have  been  taken,  or  will  be 
taken,  by  Her  Majesty's  Goremment  fct 
obtaining  a  iree  export  of  Bags  from  these 
countries  in  which  the  export  is  now  eitiier 
prohibited  or  restricted  by  heavy  dntie^- 
nomely,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Spsin, 
and  Portugal. 

LoHD  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he  had  to 
state  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
heard  from  our  Ambassador  at  Paris  that 
it  was  pretty  certain  that  there  would  be  s 
dnty  on  the  export  of  rags  from  Fnnoe; 
but  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  ascedsio 
what  the  amount  would  be.  It  was,  how- 
ever, hoped  that  the  duty  woold  not  be 
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large.  With  regard  to  the  second  ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  take  steps  to  obtain,  if 
possible,  a  free  export  of  rags  from  the 
other  oonntiies  named  in  the  inquiry. 

RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  TO  CHILDREN 
IN  WORKHOUSES.-QUESTION. 

Mr,  KINNAIRD  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  Preaident  of  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
Whether  any  and  what  number  of  Unions 
have  expressed  objections  to  a  certain  Or- 
der of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  dated  the  23rd 
day  of  August,  1859,  relating  to  the  Reli- 
gions Instruction  of  Orphan  Children  in 
WorkhouseSy  and  whether  a  large  number 
of  Unions  have  not  positively  refused  to 
obey  such  Order ;  whether  any  steps  have 
been  taken  to  compel  the  Guardians  so 
refusing  to  carry  into  effect  the  said  Order; 
and  wl^th^r  the  Poor  Law  Board  have  in- 
timated, or  caused  it  to  be  understood,  that 
the  said  Order  is  not  compulsory. 

Mr.  C.  p.  YILLIERS  said,  the  Order 
i^erred  to  was  issued  by  his  predecessors 
to  591  Unions.  Out  of  that  number  thirty- 
eight  Boards  of  Guardians  had  expressed 
tome  objection  to  the  order,  and  nine  had 
stated  their  intention  not  to  give  any  effect 
to  it.  The  Poor  Law  Board  had  not  taken 
uty  steps  to  enforce  it.  Some  doubt  hav- 
ing been  expressed  as  to  its  legal  construc- 
tion, the  Board  took  the  opinion  of  Coun- 
sel, and  they  had  since  caused  it  be  made 
known  that  the  order  would  not  be  com- 
pulsory. 

LORD  ELOIN'.S  MISSION— QUESTION. 

Mb.  BAILLIE  COCHBANE  said,  that 
although  the  discussion  on  China  had  been^ 
most  imfbrtunately,  indefinitely  postponed, 
he  desired  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  one  or 
two  questions.  Understanding  that  Lord 
Elgin,  who  has  bemi  appointed  our  Am- 
banador  Extraordinary  to  China  is  about 
to  embark  for  his  destination  in  a  very  few 
days,  he  thought  the  House  had  a  right  to 
nk  that  the  discussion  which  has  been 
srvested  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John 
lUusell)  ^ould  take  place  before  Lord  El- 
gin left  the  country.  Moreover,  he  should 
like  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  whether  Lord 
Elgin  is  proceeding  to  China  merely  to 
conduct  the  present  negotiations,  or  whe- 
ther it  is  intended  that  he  shall  supersede 
Mr.  Brace? 

Sn  GEOKGE  GREY  replied,  that  on 
Friday  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  John  Rus^ 


sell)  intended  to  make  a  statement  with 
reference  to  our  affedrs  in  China,  and  that 
although  Lord  Elgin  was  going  to  Paris 
for  a  few  days  he  would  not  leave  for 
China  before  the  discussion  took  place. 

THE  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  PURCHASE  IN 
THE  ARMY.— QUESTION. 

Colonel  SMYTH  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  GenUeman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  when  he  proposes 
to  introduce  or  lay  upon  the  Table  his 
proposal  for  alteration  m  the  present  sys- 
tem of  Array  Purchase  ? 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  that  he 
could  not  lay  upon  the  Table  a  proposal  for 
altering  the  Regulations  of  the  Army. 
When  the  Regulations  were  amended  they 
might  be  moved  for,  and  presented  to  the 
House  in  their  new  form. 

Colonel  DICKSON  said,  he  wished  to 
know  whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
intends  to  take  so  important  a  step  as  that 
of  altering  the  system  of  purchase  now 
existing  in  the  Army  without  asking  the 
opinion  of  that  House  upon  it  ? 

Me.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  that  the 
Army  was  governed  not  by  the  Votes  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  by  the  Queens' 
Regulations,  and  he  should  not  be  doing 
his  duty  if  he  produced  any  Regulation  for 
discussion  in  that  House  before  it  had  been 
decided  upon  by  the  Queen  in  Council. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

dXTESTIOW. 

Sib  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  said, 
he  wished  to  ask  in  what  order  the  Customs 
Resolutions  will  be  taken  ? 

Mb.  KER  SEYMER  said,  he  wanted  to 
know  when  the  Wine  Licences  will  be 
brought  on  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  he  should  not  proceed,  in 
Committee  of  Customs,  with  the  Resolu- 
tions touching  the  Drawback  on  Wine  or 
the  imposition  of  minor  taxes  until  Thurs- 
day  or  Friday  at  the  soonest.  He  could 
not  at  present  fix  a  day  for  the  discussion 
of  the  WineJ  Licences  with  a  view  to  a 
decision,  beciause  be  thought,  if  it  were 
necessary  to  take  a  preliminary  Resolution, 
it  would  better  to  take  it  in  a  very  gene- 
ral form,  and  to  allow  the  discussion  to 
come  on  upon  the  Bill  founded  upon  it, 
which  would  include  the  Police  Regula- 
tions and  other  matters,  which,  though 
necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  sub- 
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jeot,  oonld  bardlr  be  expressed  in  a  Be- 
solation.  That  Bill  was  already  prepared, 
and  he  hoped  to  lay  it  npon  the  Table  to- 


UlLITART  ORGANIZATION. 

dUKBTION. 

CoLowBt  HERBERT  said,  he  woaldbeg 
to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  when  he  intends  to 
move  the  reappointment  of  the  Committee 
on  Military  Organization  ? 

Ma.  S.  HERBERT  said,  he  had  not  yet 
oommnnicated  with  the  Members  of  the 
Committee,  but  he  would  give  notice  when 
he  intended  to  move  its  reappointment. 

THE  FRENCH  TREATY.— THE  ADDRESS. 

Me.  BTNQ  brought  up  the  Address  to 
Her  Majesty  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce  with  Franec. 

On  Question  that  the  Address  should 
be  agreed  to, 

Sra  HENRY  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he 
desired  that  it  should  be  understood  that 
the  Division  on  Friday  night  took  place 
not  upon  the  Motion  for  the  Address,  but 

Sion  the  Amendment  of  the  right  hon. 
ember  for  Stroud  (Mr.  Horsman).    Had 
the  question  been  whether  or  no  the  Ad- 
dress should  bo  adopted,  he  should  have 
voted  for  the  Address. 
Address  agrettl  to. 

ANNEXATION  OF  SAVOY  AND  NICE  TO 
FRANCE.— QUESTION, 

LosD  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  that  the 
House  would  remember  that  tho  noble 
Lord  opposite,  tho  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  had  on  a  former  occasion 
stated  that  notwithstanding  the  somewhat 
ambiguous  language  contained  in  the  speech 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  it  was  still 
the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  consult  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe  previously  to  an- 
nexing Savoy  to  Franec.  In  conseqoencf 
of  oortain  statements  which  had  since  ap- 
peared in  the  semi-ofBoial  ^French  press  he 
was  anxious  to  repeat  the  Question  ho  had 
fiirmerly  asked  of  the  noble  Lord,  Whether, 
sinoe  the  expression  of  opinion  to  whioh 
ho  had  referred,  he  hod  received  any 
filrther  information  &om  Paris  ss  to  the 
intention  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  to  con- 
suit  the  groat  Powers  of  Europe  upon  the 
■Bbieot? 

LoBD  JOHN  RUSSELL  replied  that  her 

M^Mty's  Government  had  instmoted  the 
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English  Ambassador  ii 
French  Government  in 

what  form  the  great 
consulted.  He  had  ai 
Thouvenel  had  prepare* 
subject,  which  he  woul 
to  send  by  the  next 
Wednesday,  to  the  A 
different  Powers  of  Eui 
the  effect  of  that  comm 

ly  say  that  he  hoped 
great  Powers  of  Enn)] 
weight  with  the  Govei 


apprehension  as  to  the 
for  Monday  next — for  i 
stood  the  Motion  of  tl 
Bridgwater  (Hr.  Kingl 
voy  as  well  ss  the  sec 
Reform  Bill  was  fixed 
venient  if  the  Goven 
what  was  to  be  the  ord 
that  day. 

Loan  JOHN  RUSS 
engagement  had  been  ci 
the  Government  and  i 
Member  for  Bridgvat* 
relative  to  Savoy  shouL 
19th,  and  it  was  his 
intention  to  move  the 
the  Reform  Bill  on  tha 

Ma.  KINGLAKE: 
whether  the  Govemme 
fix  the  discussion  on 
annexation  of  Savoy  i< 
night.  I  may  be  pern 
House  of  the  circumsl 
I  ask  this  question.  "^ 
on  the  Commercial  Ti 
and  when  several  qu 
time  to  time  put  to  tii 
respect  to  Savoy,  the 
cretary  for  Foreign  A 
to  say  that  the  conti 
thus  created  were  extr 
and  appealed  to  the 
whether  it  would  not 
set  apart  some  particu 
and  open  discussion  of 
ring  by  way  of  illusti^ 
sion  which  occurred  i 
Well,  in  deference  to 
was  indnoed  by  seven 
judgment  I  rely,  to  giv 
on  the  subject,  and  I 
noble  Lord  whether  ^ 
performed  our  port  c 
understanding.  It  we 
logically  to  import  o 
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roy  and  Nice  question  into  the  discus- 
of  the  Commercial  Treaty,  but  that 
avoided.  I  did  not  address  myself  to 
subject,  and  almost  all  who  are  inte- 
in  the  question  likewise  abstained. 
}jaBt,  therefore,  say  I  think  we  have 
like  a  fair  claim  on  the  Govem- 
to  assist  us  in  fixing  a  day  for  this 
Ion.  The  noble  Lord  will  also  re- 
that  I  had  my  Motion  on  the  paper, 
le  precedence  of  the  Gbremment, 
LUst  say  I  feel  great  regret  that  on 
I  was  prevented  from  bringing 
the  subject  before  the  House,  because  the 
information  I  have  received  shows  that 
time  is  in  this  matter  absolutely  vital. 
Only  this  morning  I  received  intelligence 
that  the  Savoy  deputies  to  the  Sardinian 
Parliament  had  met  at  Chambery  with  the 
view  of  proceeding  to  Paris  to  do  homage 
for  Savoy  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French.' 
I  do  not  know  whether  intelligence  of  the 
same  kind  has  reached  the  noble  Lord, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  time  is  of  the 
deepest  importance  in  this  matter,  and  I, 
for  one,  will  not  accept  the  responsibility 
of  being  the  cause  of  any  delay.  That 
responsibility  must  rest  strictly  with  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  unless  as  soon  as 
possible  we  have  this  question  discussed. 

Mb.  speaker  said,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man not  having  concluded  with  a  Motion, 
his  proceeding  was  extremely  irregular. 

Mr.  KINGLAKE:  I  beg  to  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  House. 

Sm  ROBERT  PEEL  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL :  As  the  hon. 
Gentleman  has  made  a  statement,  perhaps 
I  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  statement 
likewise.      My  hon.  Friend  will  recollect 
^at  what  I  asked  on  the  occasion  to  which 
he  has  alluded  was,  not  only  that  this  dis- 
oosdon  with  respect  to  Savoy  and  Nice 
shoold  not  be  mixed  up  with  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Commercial  Treaty,  but  I  told 
him  that  such  discussions  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  public  interest.     I  thought 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  yielded  to  that 
suggestion.     That  was  my  opinion  then 
and  it  is  certainly  my  opinion  at  the  pre- 
lent  time.     We  have  had  a  discussion  on 
the  question   of  Savoy  and  Nice,   upon 
which  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth  (Sir  R.  Peel)  made  a  very  elo- 
qaent  speech,  which  produced  a  great  im- 
preasion  in  this  House,  and  I  think  that 
the  feeling  of  the  House  upon  the  subject 
could  not  be  doubted.  But  it  was  to  be  con- 
sidered whether  there  should  bo  any  defi- 


nite Motion  upon  the  subject.  The  discus- 
sion in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  to 
which  I  alluded,  was  not  a  discussion  that 
ended,  or  was  intended  to  end,  in  any  de- 
finite Resolution,  or  any  proposal  that  the 
Government  should  take  a  difiPerent  course 
from  that  which  had  been  taken.  As  I 
then  suggested  when  hon.  Gentlemen  spoke 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  I  ask  again 
what  is  to  be  the  meaning  of  a  Motion  in 
case  it  is  made  ?  If  it  is  merely  to  express 
the  opinion  of  the  House,  I  am  afraid  that 
speeches  will  be  made  that  will  have  the 
effect  of  producing  irritation  and  exaspera- 
tion. So  far  from  being  usefril,  I  said  that 
I  thought  such  a  Motion  would  have  a 
very  detrimental  effect  upon  the  public  in- 
terests. There  is  a  party  in  this  House 
who,  on  the  contrary,  think  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  annexation  of  Savoy,  however 
it  may  be  brought  about,  even  if  it  is  with 
the  consent  of  the  King  of  Sardinia— if  it 
has  the  consent  either  generally  or  partially 
of  the  people  of  Savoy,  and  if  not  actually 
opposed  by  the  other  Great  Powers  of 
Europe — still  think  it  the  duty  of  this 
country  to  resist  it,  and  to  go  to  war  on 
the  subject.  Why,  then,  I  say  let  them 
bring  forward  a  Motion  stating  their 
grounds  for  that  opinion.  If  my  hon. 
Friend  is  of  that  opinion,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  obtain  a  day  for  that  discussion. 
It  is  of  great  importance  that  it  should 
not  be  long  delayed ;  but  to  have  discus- 
sions in  which  to  express  the  opinion  of 
the  House  with  regard  to  Savoy  which  has 
been  already  sufficiently  expressed  would 
not  be  usefril,  and  I  think  it  is  unnecessary 
in  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  Sir,  I  must  say  there 
is  a  great  fallacy  in  the  observations  of  the 
noble  Lord,  which,  indeed,  has  pervaded 
all  his  remarks  on  this  subject  from  the 
beginning.  The  noble  Lord  always  as- 
sumes that  the  only  conduct  that  ought  to 
be  questioned  by  the  House  of  Commons 
is  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
Prench.  That,  no  doubt,  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance ;  but  I  have  yet  to  learn 
that  it  is  not  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  questions  of  high 
policy  to  express  its  opinions.  There  is 
another  portion  of  this  subject,  which  opens 
a  question  of  equal  interest  to  the  country 
— that  is,  the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  "We  want  a  discussion  of 
this  question  of  Savoy,  that  we  may 
clearly  undei^stand  that  the  course  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  with  respect  to  the 
whole  of  this  matter,  which  now  so  much 
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agitates  Europe,  ia  dear  before  the  House 
aud  the  country.  The  noble  Lord,  there- 
fore, only  begs  the  question  when  he  as- 
sumes that  it  is  merely  the  conduct  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  which  we  criticise 
and  call  in  question.  We  want  to  know 
how  fisor  his  policy  has  been  favoured  or 
oocaaioned  by  the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's 
Qovemment.  That  ought  to  be  made 
dear  to  us,  and  with  that  view  I  agree 
that  a  discussion  should  take  place  in  this 
House  on  the  subject.  It  is  quite  natural 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Bridgwater,  who 
takes  so  much  interest  in  this  question, 
G^ould  bring  it  forward.  It  may  be  he 
only  wishes  to  bring  it  forward  to  express 
an  opinion  as  to  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
Emperor  of  the  French;  but  I  believe 
that  there  is  another  part  of  the  question, 
in  which  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
country  naturally  take  a  very  deep  inte- 
rest, as  to  the  course  taken  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  although  I  am  not  prepared 
to  give  a  definite  opinion  of  it  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  a£fairs.  The  conduct  of  the 
Government  on  the  question  of  Savoy, 
however,  does  appear  invdved  in  great 
mystery,  and  requires  much  explanation. 
The  noble  Lord  made  no  answer  to  the 
statement  I  made  the  other  night— that 
the  noble  Lord,  being  perfectly  aware,  as 
the  papers  show,  for  many  months  of  the 
policy  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  has 
pursued  that  course  in  Italy  which  rendered 
that  policy  unavoidable.  He  has  offered 
no  explanation  to  us  how,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  year,  he  proposed  four 
points  for  the  settlement  of  Italy,  and,  as 
it  appears,  concealed  from  the  four  Powers 
that  he  was  cognizant,  if  those  terms  were 
accepted,  a  Sardinian  province  would  be 
annexed  to  France.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons, I  must  again  say,  has  considerable 
desire  to  have  that  question  discussed, 
even  more  than  the  conduct  of  the  French 
Emperor. 

ViscoxjNT  PALMERSTON:  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  dispute  the  statement  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  there  are  two  distinct 
propositions  involved — two  branches  of  the 
subject  connected  with  Savoy — one  in  so 
far  as  the  course  of  the  transaction  bears 
on  the  French  Government  and  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French ;  the  other  branch  is 
the  degree  in  which  it  bears  on  the  con- 
duct of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  Now, 
my  noble  Friend  stated — and  I  think  has 
stated  in  a  manner  which  no  man  in  this 
House  would  be  disposed  to  controvert — 
that   this  House   having  distinctly  and 
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clearly  expressed  its  opinion  on  the  ^pcAiej 
and  project  of  the  annexation  of  Savoy  to 
France,  it  was  not  desiralde  to  repeat  dis- 
cussions on  that  subject  from  wedc   tD 
week,  involving  angry  animadverELims  cm 
the  conduct  of  the  French  Emperor,  oni 
— I  cannot  forbear  saying — pCTaonalitMa 
in  regard  to  him  not  very  useful  or  tmd- 
ing  to  the  public  interests,  when  stated  m 
thjB  House  with  regard  to  the  SovereagB 
of  a  foreign  country  with  whom  we  are 
on  terms  of  friendly  alliaBce.    My  noble 
Friend  stated  that,  the  questicm  having 
been  discussed,  no  good  could  arise  from 
weekly  repetitions  of  such  discussions.     I 
am  decidedly  of  that  opinion.   But,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  great  deal  of  evil  will  arise 
— first,  in  regard  to  the  issue  of  the  matter 
in  question;  and,  secondly,  in  regard  to 
the  relations  in  which  the  two  Gorem- 
ments  are  to  stand  to  each  other.     And, 
therefore,  if  the  object  of  those  who  widi 
to  renew  the  subject  is  simply  again  to 
express  an  opinion  disapproving  the  pro- 
ject entertained  by  the  Freneh  Qovenip 
ment,  I  think  my  noble  Frigid  has  ^vea 
ample  reasons  why  it  is  not  expedient  that 
the  House  should  take  that  course.    If,  ea 
the  other  hand,  the  right  hon.  Gentlemam 
opposite  thinks  that  Uie  other  branch  of 
the  subject  requires  to  be  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  Parliament — if  he,  or 
any  other  hon.  Member,  is  prepared  to  jho- 
pose  to  the  House  a  vote  of  censure  upon 
Her  Majesty's  Government  for  the  conduct 
they  have  pursued  in  regard  to  Savoy,  that 
undoubtedly  is  a  most  legitimate  Motion 
to  propose  to  the  House,  and  most  ^p« 
for  those  who  think  that  our  conduct  is 
deserving  of  censure.    I  can  only  asiiire 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  any  otlier 
hon.  Members,  who  may  eoncur  in  that 
opinion,  that  we  shall  be  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  meet  that  discussion  whenever  it 
shall  be  brought  forward.    Therefore,  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  clearly  explained 
whether  those  who  wish  to  bring  ^is  sub- 
ject of  Savoy  again  before  the  House,  do 
so  with  a  view  to  renew  expressions  of 
censure  (m  the  GovMmment  of  France,  or 
to  ask  the  House  to  concur  in  a  vote  of 
censure  on  Her  Majesty's  Govemmeni   I 
doubt  whether  my  hon.  Friend,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Bridgwater,  who  has  chaiged  him- 
self with  this  subject,  has  the  latter  object 
in  view ;  but  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Disraeli)  entertains  the  opinion  he 
has  insinuated,  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment have  failed  in  their  duty  ia  re- 
gard to  this  matter,  I  say  it  is  legitimtte 
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to  make  a  Motion  on  that  subject;  but 
the  Motioii  should  be  made  precisely  and 
elearly  on  the  subject,  expressing  censure 
OB  the  €K>Yemment>  and  hon.  Members 
should  not  content  themselres  with  ex- 
pressing their  opinion  that  the  GK>yem- 
ment  was  deserving  of  censure  in  a  debate 
00  a  Motion  whioh  does  not  bear  on  the 
eondoct  of  the  Gk)yemmenty  but  on  the 
conduct  of  an  allied  and  friendly  (Govern- 
ment. 

Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON :   My  right 
hon.  Friend  has  been  very  much  misrepre- 
smted  by  the  noble  Lord.     He  has  not  in- 
dicated any  intention  of  moving  a  vote  of 
censure;    he   merely  stated   that  certain 
questions  which  he  had  asked  of  the  Go- 
vernment on  a  former  occasion  not  having 
been  answered,  he  felt  entitled  to  call  on 
the  Government  for  explanations  as  to  the 
line  of  conduct  which  they  had  pursued 
on  this  subject.     I  think  Uie  noble  Vis- 
count ccmnot  deny  that  the  ciroimistances 
are  such  as  fully  justify  hon.  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  House  in  requiring  from 
the  Gh)vemm«it  some  explanation  on  cer- 
tain points  involved  in  their  proceedings, 
eq)ecially  on  that  point  to  which  my  right 
hon.  Friend  adverted — namely,  that,  al- 
fliough  the  noUe  Lord  does  not  appear  to 
have  made  any  remonstrance  or  expressed 
the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
upon  this  subject  till  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, it  is  clear  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment must  for  a  considerable  period  pre- 
vious to  that  have  possessed  a  knowledge 
of  the  intentions  of  the  French  Emperor, 
with  respect  to  Savoy.     As  far  as  I  re- 
member what  has  passed  in  this  House  on 
tiiis  question  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  hardly  fair  towards  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bridgwater.     The  noble  Lord  ap- 
pealed to  that  hon.  Gentleman  the  other 
xQght  to  postpone  his  Motion,  because  to 
proceed  with  it  on  the  day  fixed  would  be 
iBJurions  to  the  public  service.    The  hon. 
Member  readily  acceded  to  that  proposal. 
At  the  same  time  the  noble  Lord  the  Se- 
eretary  of  State  expressed  an  opinion  that, 
looking  to  the  great  importance  which  at- 
tadied  to  the  intentions  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  with  respect  to  the  annexation 
of  SaToy,  it  was  most  desirable  that  a  dis- 
euBtioQ  iJionld  take  place,  not  only  in  this 
House,  but  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment.   I  certainly  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
^hat  there  is  in  the  events  that  have  lately 
taken  place  to  induce  the  noble  Lord  now 
to  change  his  opinion  on  that  point. 
Uk.  HOBSMAN  :  I  must  say  that  if  1 


correctly  caught  the  remarks  of  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office,  I 
think  they  are  calculated  to  alarm  the 
House  and  the  country  at  the  present  state 
of  affairs.  This  is  not  simply  a  question 
between  the  noble  Lord  and  the  hon. 
and,  learned  Member  for  Bridgwater.  No 
doubt  the  Gk)vemment  have  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility pressing  upon  them.  A  heavy 
responsibility  also  presses  on  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Bridgwater, 
who  has  given  notice  to  bring  for- 
ward a  subject  which  has  excited  great 
interest  not  only  in  this  House  and  out  of 
it,  but  also  abroad.  I  for  one  am  con- 
tent to  leave  the  question  in  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend's  hands,  not  merely  be- 
cause he  has  first  occupied  the  ground,  but 
because  he  has  shown  much  knowledge  and 
much  earnestness  upon  it ;  and  I  am  satis- 
fied that  no  other  hon.  Member,  from  his 
general  character  and  ability,  coiQd  do  more 
justice  to  it.  But  there  is  a  great  respon- 
sibility resting  upon  this  House  itself.  In 
the  course  of  this  Session  we  have  allowed 
ourselves  to  be  kept,  in  regard  to  our  re- 
lations with  foreign  countries  in  every  part 
of  the  globe,  in  a  state  of  ignorance  almost 
unexampled.  On  this  very  question  of 
Savoy  papers  have  been  laid  on  the  table 
most  scanty  and  meagre  in  their  character; 
and  on  one  very  important  point  on  which 
we  require  information — namely,  as  to  the 
communications  between  our  Government 
and  the  Governments  of  Eussia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria,  we  are  not  told  a  single  word. 
Yet  it  is  by  their  communications  with 
these  Powers  that  in  the  event  our  Govern- 
ment must  be  judged ;  and  the  question 
we  have  to  consider  is  whether  the  Admi- 
nistration of  this  country  has  in  this  crisis 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  statesmen 
who  have  shown  themselves  equal  to  their 
position.  I  repeat,  the  statement  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary  gives  me 
great  alarm,  because  he  says  there  is  one 
party  in  this  House  who  think  that  if 
Sardinia  is  willing  to  do  so,  and  no  diffi- 
culty is  raised  abroad.  Savoy  ought  to  be 
given  up. 

Low)  JOHN  RUSSELL:  No;  I  said 
that  if  there  were  a  party  who  thought  we 
ought  to  go  to  war  even  if  Sardinia  were 
prepared  to  give  up  Savoy,  they  should 
come  forward  with  a  Motion  to  that  effect. 

MB.HORSMAN:  That  I  heard  dis- 
tinctly;  but  I  also  understood  the  noble 
Lord  to  say  there  was  one  party  who 
thought  if  it  was  matter  of  arrangement 
abroad,  and  Sardinia  was  ready  to  give  it 
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up.  Savoy  might  then  be  given  up ;  but 
that  there  was  another  party  who  would 
have  us  go  to  war.  I  understood  the  noble 
Lord  to  classify  us  all  with  one  or  other  of 
those  two  parties.  In  that  case  I  would 
ask»  to  which  of  those  parties  do  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  belong  ?  The  noble  Lord 
IS  averse  to  war  and  on  that  point  I  believe 
that  every  hon.  Member  in  this  House 
agrees  with  him.  But  the  whole  question 
is  this  : — What  is  the  policy  that  leads  to 
war  ?  Is  it  a  policy  of  firmness  ?  Because 
I  cannot  but  recollect  an  occasion  when 
divided  counsels,  leading  to  compromises 
and  tending  to  weakness,  did  drift  us  into 
a  most  disastrous  war  ;  and  I  know  there 
are  people  who  think  that  a  policy  of  more 
explicitness  and  firmifess  might  have  ob- 
viated that  war.  I  am  afraid  there  may 
be  something  of  the  same  kind  going  on  at 
the  present  moment.  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  counsels  of  the  Cabinet  are  all  at  one ; 
and  I  must  say  the  tone  of  both  the  noble 
Lords  to-night  fills  me  with  a  good  deal  of 
apprehension.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Bridgwater,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
up  to  this  point  kept  himself  entirely  right. 
He  has  evinced  on  this  question  great 
earnestness,  but  also  great  moderation,  and 
has  completely  vindicated  himself  from 
any  charge  of  undue  precipitation.  But 
he  has  a  responsible  duty  to  discharge.  It 
is  for  him  to  consider,  after  the  answer  he 
has  received  to-night,  what  course  he  shall 
pursue.  The  matter  is  one  on  which  he 
must  be  a  good  deal  guided  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  House,  but  he  must  not  be 
deterred  by  the  fear  of  being  left  in  a  mi- 
nority. This  is  a  question  on  which  he 
may  feel  that  the  opinions  of  the  nation 
would  not  be  represented  in  this  House, 
and  it  is  to  the  opinions  of  the  nation  he 
must  look  in  the  course  that  he  may  take. 
He  has  told  us  more  than  once  that  time 
is  pressing — that  events  are  marching  to 
their  accomplishment.  The  information 
received  to-day  confirms  that  impression ; 
and  I  hope,  therefore,  that  he  will  choose 
his  opportunity  and  invite  the  judgment 
of  this  House — ^whose  opinion,  more  than 
that  of  any  other  body  in  this  country,  or 
abroad,  is  urgently  demanded — to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not,  by  a  firm  and  vigo- 
rous display  of  what  ai-o  the  real  senti- 
ments of  England,  we  may  not  do  more  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  Europe  and  our  own 
honour  than  by  a  policy  of  timidity  or  va- 
cillation. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: I  do  not  think  my  right  hon. 
Mr.  BoTMian 


Fiiend  (Mr.  Horsman)  has  a  right  to  si^ 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  bees. 
chary  in  the  information  they  have  afforded 
to  the  House  in  regard  to  their  foreigB 
policy.     I  confess  that  on  almost  all  sob- 
jects  of  foreign  policy  it  appears  to  me  the 
House  has  already  been  put  in  posBeasioii  of 
information  as  rapidly  following  its  reoeipt 
by  the  Qovernment  themselves  as  the  time 
requisite  for  the  production  of  ihe  papers 
would  permit.     With  respect  to  the  ap- 
prehension expressed  by  my  fight  hon. 
Friend  lest  there  should  be  divided  coon- 
sels  in  the  Qovernment,  I,  of  course,  en- 
tirely ascribe  his  fears  on  that  head  to  the 
friendly  interest  he  takes  in  our  perfect 
harmony.     The  best  opportunity,  however, 
for  trying  that  question  will  be  vh^i  we 
come  to  tiie  fuU  discussion  of  the  oondnet 
of  the  Qovernment,  when  it  will  suffi- 
ciently appear  whether   we    have    been 
united  in  our  views  or  not.     It  is  very 
desirable  that  wo  should  clearly  under- 
stand the  position  of  the  €k>vemmait  with 
regard  to  the  intended  Motion  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Bridgwater.    My 
noble  Friend  (Viscount    Palmerston)  has 
given  his  opinion,  not  of  the  inexpediency 
of  all  discussions  relating  to  Savoy,  bat 
only  of   the  inexpediency  of  discussions' 
that  are  indecisive  in  their  character,  and 
which,  referring  to  the  conduct  of  the 
French  Qovernment,  tend  rather  to  irri- 
tation than  to  any  practical  or  substan- 
tive result.     The   motive  of  my   noble 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Qovemmrat  in 
dividing  the  question  into  two  parts  wa% 
I  think,  to  draw  that  distinction,  and  to 
lay  down,  on  the  one  hand,  that  we  could 
not  be    parties— especially  by  giving  a 
Qovernment  day  for  the  purpose,  partioa- 
larly  while  we  have  other  very  pressing 
subjects  calling  for  our  attention — to  pro- 
longing and  renewing  that  class  of  diBcns- 
sions  relating  to  Savoy  to  which  I  have 
adverted.     But,   on  the  other  hand,  he 
stated  that  if  there  be  any  disposition  to  en- 
sure Her  M^gesty's  Qovernment,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  it  is  quite  competent  and  quite 
just  that  any  hon.  Member  of  this  House 
should  take  an  opportunity  of  propodog  a 
Motion  to  that  effect.     And  the  spirit  of 
that  observation  was  obviously  this,— that 
if  there  be  any  disposition  to  discuss  in 
any  form,  whether  by  asking  for  explana- 
tions or  by  proposing  a  censure,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Qovernment,  to  no  discus- 
sion of   that  nature,   or  aimed  at  that 
object,    will   Her  Majesty's  Qovernment 
make  any  objection   whatever.     As  my 
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noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  is  precluded  by  the  forms 
of  the  House  from  again  addressing  it,  he 
anthorizes  me  to  say  that  as  he  under- 
stands there  is  a  desire,  without  moTing  a 
vote  of  censure,  to  call  for  more  detailed 
explanations  from  the  Government,  he  will 
take  the  earliest  opportunity,  in  producing 
papers  to-morrow  relating  to  Italy,  to 
make  a  stat^nent  with  regard  to  the  course 
that  has  been  pursued. 

Mb.   8EYMOXJB   FITZGERALD:     I 
must  say  that  the  observations  made  by 
the  noble  Lord  (YiscountPalmerston)  only 
tend  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  House 
firom  the  real  and  very  serious  subject  be- 
fore us,  because  the  noble  Lord  addresses 
himself  to  this  question  as  if  there  was  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  those  who  sit  on  this 
side  of  the  House  to  cast  a  censure  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Government.     The  real 
point  of  the  case  is  this — that  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  we  do  not  actually  know 
what  the  conduct  of  the  Government  has 
been ;  and  I  beg  to  point  out  to  the  House 
that  only  four  or  five  days  have  elapsed 
since  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State, 
&r  from  holding  his  present  opinion,  ex- 
pressed his  helief  that  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  there  should  be  a  difcussion 
on  this  subject.    And,  not  only  so,  but  he 
^ke  as  if  a  discussion  in  this  House  was 
not  sufficient,  for  he  said  he  hoped  the 
opinion  of  Parliament  would  be  expressed 
on  this  question.     Surely  it  is  of  the  last 
importance  that  upon  a  subject  like  this 
there  should  be  a  full  expressiou  of  the 
opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  What 
has  been  the  language  of  the  noble  Lcrd  him- 
self with  respect  to  this  question  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Savoy  ?    He  has  stated  in  his 
despatches  that  it  will  spread  distrust  and 
SQspicion  throughout  Europe,  and  has  re- 
minded the  French  Government  that  it 
probably,  or  possibly,  implies  on  the  part 
of  the  Emperor  of  France  the  adoption  of 
a  policy  which  has  already  been  most  fatal 
to  the  fortunes  of  his  family.     If  this  is 
so,  surely  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  we  should  now  be  able  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  Government  in  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  course  which  they  are 
disposed  to   adopt — namely,  that  of  ex- 
pressing their  strong  and  emphatic  disap- 
proval of  the  course  which  has  been  adopted 
by  France.     Then  there  is  anpther  matter. 
In  "another  place''  it  has  been  stated  that 
communications  of  a  certain  kiod  have 
passed  between  the  noble  Lord  and  the 
Qovenunents  of  Bussia,  Prussia^  and  Aus- 
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tria.  Surely  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
we  should  know  what  those  communica- 
tions have  been ;  and  whatever  n>ay  be  the 
conduct  of  those  Governments,  of  this  I 
feel  certain,  that  the  position  of  the  noble 
Lord  with  respect  to  them  will  be  greatly 
strengthened  if  it  is  known  that  there  has 
been  a  decided  expression  of  opinion  on 
the  part  of  this  House.  It  is  not  at  pre- 
sent desired*  to  pass  any  vote  of  censure 
upon  the  Government,  but  we  desire  to  be 
so  fully  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances and  with  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  if  need  be  we  can  give  them 
the  full  support  of  a  vote  of  this  House. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  That  this 
House  do  now  adjourn,  put,  and  negatw^i. 

TREATY  WITH  FRANCE. 

Message  from  the  Lordsv  That  they  do 
agree  to  a  Conference  with  this  House,  as 
requested  by  Message  of  this  day  upon  the 
subject  matter  of  the  Address  of  this  House 
to  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  relative 
to  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  concluded  be- 
tween Her  Majesty  and  the  Emperor  of 
the  French;  and  appoint  the  same  to  be 
held  presently  in  the  Fainted  Chamber. 

Ordered, 

*'  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  manage 
the    Conference: — And  a  Committee   was    ap* 

?>inted,  of  Mr.    Bticg,  Mr.   Baineb,    Viscount 
ALMKR8T0H,    Lord     JoHN     RuSSBLL,    Mr.    ChAN- 

CBLLOR  of  the  ExcnxquBB,  Sir  Gxobgx  Lkwis, 
Mr.  Secretary  Sidhbt  Hbrbbbt,  Sir  Ciublbs 
Wood,  Sir  Gborge  Grbt,  Mr.  Milubb  Qibsoh. 
Bdr.  Cardwell,  Mr.  Villtebb,  Mr.  Attobkbt 
Gxnbral,  Mr.  Attorney  Gbhxral  for  Ireland, 
and  the  Loan  Adtooate. 

**  Then  the  names  of  the  litfanagers  vrere  called 
oyer,  and  they  went  to  the  Conference :-— And 
having  returned : 

Mr.  Btng  reported,  That  the  Managers 
had  been  at  the  Conference,  which  was 
managed  on  the  part  of  the  Lords  by  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal;  and  that  they  had  de- 
livered to  their  Lordships  the  Address 
agreed  upon  by  this  House,  to  which  they 
desired  the  concurrence  of  their  Lordships; 
and  that  they  had  left  the  said  Address 
with  their  Lordships. 

PAPER  DUTY  REPEAL  BILL. 

SECONn  n£AJ)ING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Sir  WILLIAM  MILES  said,  he  rose  to 
oppose  the  Motion,  and  never  had  he  ad- 
dressed the  House  more  strongly  impressed 
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with  the  justice  of  his  canse  than  at  that 
moment.  He  mi^ht,  in  the  first  place,  be 
permitted  to  remind  the  House  of  the  dif- 
ference between  his  Amendment,  as  it  first 
appeared,  and  as  it  then  stood.  When  he 
intended  to  oppose  the  llesolutions  in  Com- 
mittee, he  had  given  notice  that  he  should 
move  the  rejection  of  the  16th  Eesolution ; 
and  also  that,  as  regarded  the  17th  Eeso- 
lution, the  word  *'ninepenoe"  should  be 
inserted  in  lieu  of  "  tenpence."  He  thus 
intended  to  discuss  the  two  questions  of 
the  Eepeal  of  the  Paper  Duties,  and  the 
imposition  of  the  extra  penny  Income  Tax 
together,  and  as  a  division  of  the  Budget 
perfectly  distinct.  He  had,  however,  been 
obliged  to  alter  that  intention,  and  to  urge 
his  opposition  to  the  proposals  of  the  Go- 
vernment by  a  specific  Motion,  with  which 
he  should  conclude  his  observations.  He 
had  no  objection  to  the  repeal  of  the  paper 
duties  in  the  abstract.  He  was  a  Member 
of  the  last  Parliament,  and  he  considered 
himself  a  party  to  the  Eesolution  then 
come  to,  that  these  duties  were  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  permanent  source  of  in- 
come. Had  the  tea  and  sugar  duties  been 
removed,  and  had  there  been  a  surplus  in 
the  Exchequer,  he  would  have  been  among 
the  first  to  consent  to  the  repeal ;  but  at  a 
season  when  they  were  labouring  under  a 
deficit,  it  was  not  the  time  to  repeal  a  tax 
which,  according  to  the  best  information 
he  could  procure  in  the  absence  of  a  return 
for  which  he  had  moved,  produced  a  reve- 
nue of  no  less  than  £1,200,000  yearly. 
He  had  .listened  with  the  greatest  admira- 
tion to  the  speech  of  his  right  hon.  Friend, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the 
introduction  of  the  Budget,  and  to  his 
lucid  arrangement  of  the  subject  with 
which  he  was  dealing.  His  statement  was 
divided  into  three  parts.  In  the  first  of 
these  his  right  hon.  Friend  gave  the  income 
and  expenditure  of  the  last  year,  and  the 
estimated  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
coming  year ;  in  the  second  he  stated  what 
were  the  intentions  of  the  Government 
with  respect  to  the  remissions  of  Customs* 
duties,  and  more  especially  the  remissions 
in  connection  with  the  French  Treaty, 
while  he  showed  at  the  same  time  how  he 
intended  to  meet  the  anticipated  losses  of 
revenue  from  those  changes;  and,  in  the 
third  part,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  con- 
fined himself  to  his  proposal  to  repeal  the 
paper  duty,  and  to  add  another  penny  in 
the  pound  to  the  income  tax.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  (Sir  W.  Miles)  to  discuss  the  question 

Sir  William  Miles 


of  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty,  without  at 
the  same  time  adverting  to  the  incideiifle 
of  the  income  tax.    In  fact,  the  repeal  of 
the  paper  duty  and  the  imposition  of  a 
tenpenny  income  tax  went  side  by  side. 
If  the  duty  was  abolished,  the  people  nuiat 
pay  a  tenpenny  income  tax.     If  it  was  k&- 
tained  they  would  pay  only  9d.    If  things 
were  allowed  to  remain  as  they  were  with 
respect  to  the  paper  duties,  and  if  ihe  in- 
come tax  were  continued  at  9^.,  the  li^it 
hon.  Gentleman  would  not  lose  more  tiian 
£30,000  of  his  estimated   surplus.     De- 
ducting the  war  duties,  the  income  for  the 
year  would  be  £58,592,000.    But,  adding 
to  that  the  renewed  duties  on  tea  and  sugar 
(£2,100,000),  the  malt  and  hop  credits 
(£1,400,000),  and  the  income  tax  at  10^. 
for  three-quarters  of  a  year  (£8,472,000), 
the  grand  total  for  the  year  would  be 
£70,564,000.    The  estimated  expenditure 
being  £70,100,000,  that  would  leave  a 
surplus  of  £464,000.     If,  however,  th^ 
took  the  income  tax  at  9d,,  that  would 
give  only  £7,237,350,  under  the  head  of 
income  tax;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
would   have  to  add  to   the  grand  total 
£1,200,000  from  the  paper  duty.    In  that 
way  the  surplus  would  be  reduced,  but 
reduced  only  from  £464,000  to  £429,360. 
At  the  same  time  he  had  been  informed-— 
not  upon  official  authority,  for  none  such 
had  been  furnished — but  on  the  best  au- 
thority to  which  he  had  access,  that  the 
revenue   from   the  paper    duty  was  in- 
creasing, and  that  an  additional  sum  of 
£300,000  would   in  all  probability  hare 
been   realized   from  that  source  in  the 
course  of  the  coming  year.     He  would 
proceed  to  lay  before  the  House  a  brief 
account  of  the  origin  and  the  growth  of 
that  duty.     It  had  first  been  imposed  in 
the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  it  had  subsequently  gone  through  a 
number  of  emendations,  which  he  need 
not  then  bring  under  the  notice  of  the 
House.     He  would  therefore  pass  on  to 
the  year  1835,  when  a  Commission,  of 
which  Sir  Henry  Parnell  was  the  head, 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  that  and 
other  excise  duties.    A  discriminating  duty 
was  at  that  time  imposed  upon  paper,  con- 
sisting o£Sd.  per  pound  on  the  higher  class, 
and  l^d,  per  pound  on  the  lower  descrip- 
tions of  the  article ;  and  the  CommissionerB 
recommended  that  that  practice  should  be 
discontinued,  and  that  one  uniform  duty 
should  be  levied  upon  all  kinds  of  paper. 
The  consequence  was,  that  in  the  following 
year—the  year  1836— the  Chancellor  of 
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the  Baceheqoer  of  that  day  brought  in  a 
Bill,  by  which  it  was  provided  that  the 
eharge  Bhoald  stand  at  the  uniform  rate  of 
1  ^.  per  pound.   That  measure  was  carried, 
mad  it  put  an  end  to  much  ^ud.     The 
daty  hadf  up  to  that  period,  amounted  to 
about  JB700,000  a  year,  and  it  was  some 
little  time  before  the  revenue  recovered 
from  that  change.     But  it  did  so  in  the 
eourse  of  a  few  years,  for  in  the  year  1840 
it  amounted  to  £800,000;  and  siuce  that 
time  it  had  gone  on  steadily  increasing, 
with  one  siugle  exception,  Ax>m  year  to 
year.     In  the  year  1855  the  yield  to  the 
revenue   from  that  source   amounted  to 
£1,094,146;  in  the  year  1856  it  amounted 
to  £1,014,945 — that  being  the  only  year 
in  which  it  had  decreased ;  and  that  result 
having,  as  he  had  been  informed,  been  at- 
tributable to  a  diminution  in  the  supply 
of  the  raw  material;  in  the  year  1857  it 
again  progressed  to  £1,190,822;   in  the 
year  1858  it  amounted  to  £1,242,732 ;  and 
m  the  year  1859  to  £1,281,023.   So  much 
for  the  elasticity  of  the  tax.    And  now  let 
him  Bay  a  few  words  with  respect  to  its 
nature.     It  was  peculiar  in  this  respect, 
that  it  entailed  no  intenerence  with  the 
manufacturer  of  the  article  on  which  it 
was  levied ;  for  paper  did  not  come  under 
any  charge  until  it  was  actually  made,  and 
notice  given  to  the  Excise  of  the  fact ;  and 
did  not,  therefore,  necessitate  that  obstruc- 
tive vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Excise 
oAcers  which  was  required  in  the  case  of 
malt,  spirits,  and  other  productions.   Now, 
he  was  far  from  saying  that  the  paper 
duty  should  be  permanent;   but,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  finances,  when  we 
were  literally  living  from  hand  to  mouth, 
and  forestalling  all  our  revenue,  it  would 
be  a  most  imprudent    thing   to    imme- 
diately abolish  so  fruitful  a  tax.     The 
question  might  be  asked,  **  What  is  paper?" 
[Hear,   hear !    from  the  Chakcfxlor  of 
the  ExcHxarsR.]  He  was  perfectly  aston- 
ished to  hear  that  cheer  &om  the  Trca- 
mry  bench  after  the  decision  which  had 
been  given  by  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  last 
year,  because  nothing  could  be  more  dis- 
tmct   than  the  definition  given  in  that 
judgment.    The  question,  if  he  recollected 
lightly,  was,  whether  what  was  called  false 
parchment  was  to  be  considered  really  paper 
or  parchment.  The  fictitious  parchment  was 
made  of  animal  fibre,  and  it  was  endea- 
voured to  be  passed  off  ^ot  as  paper  but  as 
parchneni.      Consequently,  there  was  a 
nrckaii^  by  the  Excise.     That  was  ap- 
pealed from,  and  the  whole  matter  came 


before  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  when  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron  decided  that  anything 
made  in  sheets  of  fibrous  material,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable,  and  used  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  paper  was  generally  used, 
came  under  the  denomination  of  paper.  If 
that  were  the  case  no  difficulty  could  arise, 
although  it  was  represented  that  a  diffi- 
culty had  arisen.  He  would  next  refer  to 
the  Eeports  of  the  Commissioners  of  In- 
land Bevenue,  in  reference  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Excise  laws  upon  that  branch 
of  industry ;  and  he  believed  the  House 
would  unite  with  him  in  expressing  a  hope 
that  they  might  never  again  have  laid  be- 
fore them  documents  of  so  strangely  con- 
tradictory a  character,  Nay  more,  the  last 
Beport  had  been  placed  upon  the  table  to 
back  up  the  opinion  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  debate,  but  he  hoped  that  such 
a  proceeding  would  not  be  made  a  prece- 
dent, and  that  upon  a  question  actually 
before  the  House  the  Board  of  Inland  Be- 
venue would  not  again  be  called  upon  to 
give  their  opinion.  The  first  Beport  of  the 
Commissioners  was  dated  in  1857,  and  in 
it  they  stated  that  their  regulations  had 
been  modified  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
manufacturers,  that  the  duty  was  charged 
and  collected  without  any  appreciable  re- 
striction upon  the  trade,  and  that  the 
complaints,  at  one  time  so  frequent,  had 
entirely  ceased.  In  the  Beport  of  1858 
the  Commissioners  stated  that  there  was 
scarcely  any  duty  in  the  collection  of 
which  their  interference  was  so  little  felt. 
He  now  came  to  1859.  It  would  be  in  the 
recollection  of  the  House  that  in  1858  a 
Besolution  was  passed  respecting  the  paper 
duty,  to  which  Besolution  he  had  already 
alluded,  and  the  House  would  remark  how- 
different  was  the  tone  of  the  Beport  of 
1859  compared  with  that  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding Beports.  In  their  Beport  of  the 
year  1859,  the  Commissioners  declared 
that  **  the  expectation  that  the  paper 
duty  would  be  repealed  on  the  first  fa- 
vourable opportunity,  had  been  for  many 
years  a  source  of  embarrassment  in  the 
collection.*'  A  source  of  embarrassment 
in  the  collection !  Why,  they  had  them- 
selves stated  in  the  years  1857  and  1858 
that  it  had  been  very  easily  collected ;  but 
the  whole  tone  of  their  observations  upon 
the  subject  had  changed  after  the  House 
of  Commons  had  passed  their  Besoliition 
with  respect  to  it. 

The  hon.  Member  was  here  interrupt- 
ed by  the  Message  from  the  Lords,  (sco 
page  354).     The  Conference  having  been 
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had  and  reported,  the  hon.  Member  con- 
tinued : — 

When  the  House  went  into  Conference, 
he  was  calling  their  attention  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  three  Reports  of  the 
Commissioners.  In  1857  the  complaints 
of  the  paper-makers  had  entirely  ceased, 
and  in  1858  there  was  scarcely  anything 
said  about  the  interference,  so  little  was  it 
felt.  Then  came  the  last  Report,  to  which 
he  had  referred  as  being  an  extraordinary 
Report.  In  that  Report  the  Commissioners 
took  care  to  remedy  their  former  error,  and 
drew  a  comparison  to  show  the  competition 
existing  in  the  manufacture  of  cardboard, 
pasteboard,  and  scaleboard,  the  pasteboard 
makers  being  subject  to  Excise  survey, 
while  the  cardboard  and  scaleboard  makers 
were  exempt.  Looking  to  the  Act,  he 
thought  pasteboard  was  subject  to  the 
duty,  but  from  what  had  been  stated  in 
the  House  he  supposed  it  was  not.  There 
could  bo  no  doubt,  however,  that  from 
1848  to  1850  there  had  been  no  increase 
in  the  rivalry,  and  he  could  not,  therefore, 
understand  why  that  was  put  forward  as 
one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  He  now 
came  to  the  consideration  of  the  articles 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  He 
quite  agreed  that  everything  which  had  a 
fibrous  texture  could  be  converted  into 
paper.  They  might  make  it  from  papyrus 
to  old  junk,  filling  up  the  interstices  with 
anything  they  liked ;  but  the  question  with 
the  paper  manufacturers  was,  could  it  be 
made  at  a  profit  ?  This  question  had  been 
BO  much  argued  that  he  considered  it  un- 
necessary to  say  more  than  that  it  had  been 
proved  that  good  printing  paper  could  only 
be  made  out  of  cotton  waste  or  old  rags. 
Take  The  Ih'mes,  than  which  nothing  could 
be  better.  That  was  made  out  of  the  best 
rags.  It  was  true  that  other  substances 
might  be  used ;  straw  might  bo  and  had 
been  used ;  but  let  them  compare  one  de- 
scription of  paper  with  the  other.  Let 
them  take  ITie  Standard,  the  paper  of  which 
was  made  out  of  rags  and  straw  combined, 
and  compare  it  with  The  Times,  which  was 
made  of  the  best  material,  and  say  which 
was  easiest  to  be  read  by  old  eyes.  Un- 
doubtedly paper  could  be  made  out  of  other 
materials,  but  none  of  them  could  compete 
with  the  materials  which  were  now  used. 
There  was  a  description  of  paper  which 
was  under  inspection  below  stairs,  made 
of  a  fibre — a  kmd  of  grass — obtained  from 
Spain  and  the  north  coast  of  Africa.  The 
objection  to  that,  however,  was,  first  of  all, 
that  it  would  not  bleach,  and  next  that  it 
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would  not  receive  a  gloss.  For  thebi^ier 
kinds  of  printing  and  writing  paper  such  a 
material  was  perfectly  useless.  The  In- 
dian material,  jute,  was  very  much  uBcd 
for  making  paper ;  but  it  was  imported  not 
so  much  for  the  purpose  of  making  p&p» 
as  rope,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  oommoa 
rope  was  made  out  of  jute.  The  residue 
went  to  make  paper.  A  pamphlet  had 
been  written  on  this  subject  by  the  great 
publisher,  Mr.  Bohn.  What  did  he  scy 
of  jute  paper  ?  Why,  that  it  was  hard, 
brittle,  easily  imbibed  wet,  and,  from 
its  silicious  properties  injured  the  printoa' 
types.  It  was  plain,  then,  from  the  failure 
of  the  substitutes  that  they  must  eome 
back  to  the  substances  which  had  always 
been  used,  so  that  nothing  remained  btit 
woollen  and  cotton  rags,  linen  rags,  and 
the  refuse  of  the  cotton  and  linen  manu- 
factures. On  this  point  he  would  refer  to 
a  letter  written  by  a  firm  of  half  a  cen- 
tury's standing,  who  were  very  large  paper 
manufacturers.  They  wished  their  names 
withheld,  but  he  would  be  happy  to  show 
the  letter  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer.    It  was  to^e  following  e£Pect: — 

*'  On  referring  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exdi»> 
quer's  speech  on  the  night  the  Budget  wia 
brought  out,  it  will  appear  that  he  has  been  led 
to  believe  that  there  are  hundreds  of  fibres  which 
can  be  imported  and  used  for  papermaking,  and 
thereby  increase  the  manu&oture  of  paper  to  an 
unlimited  extent,  and  that  carriages  and  almost 
everything  else  can  be  made  of  paper  after  the 
repeal  of  the  duty.  Now,  the  best  answer  to  this 
statement  is  the  fact  that,  although  a  large  reward 
was  offered  some  four  years  back  to  any  one  who 
wonld  produce  an  article  that  could  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  rags,  and  although  hundreds  of 
different  things  have  been  introduced  and  trials 
made  of  them,  there  are  not  two  of  them  at  this 
moment  in  use,  neither  have  they  been  used  be- 
yond the  trials  made,  in  consequence  of  their  beiag 
quite  unfit  for  the  purpose.  The  expense  from  ths 
enormous  waste  in  preparing  them  for  paper  ex- 
ceeds in  cost  the  price  of  the  highest  rags  ;  and, 
even  if  they  wore  less  wasteful  and  more  produo- 
tive,  there  is  another  fatal  objection  to  their  nse 
— namely,  that  they  will  not  bleach.  The  New 
Zealand  flax  referred  to  at  the  nteeting  yesterday, 
and  all  other  articles  of  that  sort,  are  of  mora 
value  in  this  country  for  other  purposes  for  vhich 
inferior  hemp  is  used  than  for  papermaking  par- 
poses.  These  are  facts  which  we,  as  a  firm,  caa 
vouch  for,  after  the  experience  of  half  a  century  at 
paper  manufacturers  and  importers  of  the  raw 
material  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  We  could 
not  have  believed  it  possible  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  could  have  been  so  deceived  by  the 
representation  of  a  few  interested  parties,  thereby 
deceiving  the  public  at  large,  who  are  leid  in  be> 
lieve  that  there  are  no  bounds  to  the  supply  of  the 
raw  material  for  papermaking  ;  whereas  the  sup- 
ply depends  only  on  the  increased  population  and 
the  prosperity  of  other  mano&otares,  the  waste 
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the  latter  eontriboting  largely  to  the  mana- 
ro  of  paper." 

The  Souse  ought  to  understand  that  there 
were  few  things  of  which  really  good  paper 
eoald  be  made,  while  the  capital  employed 
imtst  be  Tery  large.     He  now  came  to  the 
objections  Vihich  had  been  made  to  the 
eziatence  of  the  tax.     The  tax  on  paper 
was  said  to  be  detrimental  to  the  diffusion 
of   icnowledge.     He  had  endeavoured  to 
make   bimself  master  of  this  part  of  the 
sabject  as  much  as  possible,  and  bis  in- 
qmries  had  satisfied  him  that  little  or  no 
decrease  would  take  place  in  the  price  of 
the  cheaper  productions  of  literature  read 
hy  the  multitude  in  consequence  of  the 
paper  duty  being  removed.    Take  the  hun- 
dreds of  penny  papers  now  existing :  did 
any  one  suppose  that  they  would  get  them 
for  a  halfpenny  when  the  tax  was  removed.^ 
Did  they  suppose  that  The  Standardf  The 
StoTf  or  The  Telegraph  would  sell  for  less  ? 
They  must  then,  limit  their  inquiries  to 
what  would  be  saved  on  books.     No  doubt 
it  was  possible  that  the  paper  manufac- 
turer and  the  publisher  might  be  benefited 
to  the  extent  of  the  removal  of  the  duty. 
Mr.  Bohn,  the  publisher,  had  given  an  exact 
statement  of  the  sum  which  would  be  saved 
by  the  repeal  on  several  standard  works, 
and  be  was  one  of  the  largest  exporters 
of  books  in  the  kingdom.     He  took  four 
books,  the   ArmwU   Reguter,   Lord  Ma- 
caulai/'s   Hiitory    of   JEngland^     Colenso^s 
Arithmetic,  and  l^e  Cornhill  Magazine  — 
all  being  books  having  an  extensive  circu- 
lation, and  books  which  by  no  repeal  of 
the  duty  can  be  affected  for  the  better. 
Mr.  Bohn  showed  how  the  price  of  these 
books  was  affected  by  the  duty.     The  An- 
misl  Register  cost  18«. ;  the  amount  of  duty 
on  it  would  be  3d. ;  on  the  two  last  volumes 
of  Maeamlag'a  JfftBtorg,  of  which  the  price 
was  36«.,  the  duty  was  6d.;  on  Colenso*8 
Arithmetic,  price  4«.  6d,,  the  duty  was  one 
halfpenny ;  on  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  price 
1«.,  also  one  hal^nny.     He  would  ask  if 
the  consumers  of   knowledge   would  be 
greatly  benefited  by  the  total  abolition  of 
t  tax  that  formed  only  so  small  a  fraction 
of  ^e  price  of  a  book?    The  vast  con- 
Bomers  of  paper  might  be  benefited  to  the 
amount  of  the  duty,  but  the  purchasers  of 
books,  the  consumers  of  literature,  would 
have  no  advantage.    It  should  be  recol- 
lected, tooy    that   many  of  the  common 
sehooLs  throughout  the  country  were  sup- 
ptied  with  books  by  the  National  School 
Society  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Sodety  at  less  than  cost  price;  when  the 


duty  on  a  standard  school-book  was  only  a 
halfpenny,  how  could  the  middle-class 
schools  derive  any  benefit  from  its  repeal  ? 
It  was  said  the  duty  was  an  impediment 
to  the  manufacture  of  paper ;  the  fact  waf ^ 
both  the  quantity  manufactured  and  the 
quantity  exported  had  increased.  The 
only  large  export  of  books  was  to  Ham- 
burg and  America ;  all  the  rest  of  the  trade 
was  with  our  own  colonies.  Now,  what 
had  been  the  export  of  paper  from  this 
country?  In  1857  the  quantity  of  paper 
charged  with  duty  was  191,721,620lbs., 
of  which  16,031,063lbs.  were  exported  to 
foreign  countries.  In  1858  the  quantity 
that  came  to  charge  was  192, 847, 825  lbs., 
of  this  16,548,828lbs.  were  exported.  In 
1859  the  quantity  charged  with  duty  was 
217,827,1971b8.,  of  which  20, 06 7, 749 lbs. 
were  exported.  Thus,  comparing  the  year 
1859  with  the  year  preceding,  the  quan- 
tity of  paper  manufactured  had  increased 
by  24,979,372lb8.,  and  the  quantity  ex- 
ported by  3,518,921  lbs.  The  home  con- 
sumption and  the  foreign  export  had 
both  immensely  increased;  it  could  not 
therefore  be  said  that  the  duty  impeded 
either  the  manufacture  or  commerce, 
which  was  the  great  objection  made  to 
the  tax.  It  had  been  said  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  that,  wherever 
there  were  streams  of  clear  and  rippling 
water,  cheap  labour,  and  healthy  air, 
there  the  manufacturer  of  paper  would 
settle.  He  lived  in  a  county  answering  to 
this  pleasant  description,  but  he  had  seen 
both  paper  and  cloth  mills  in  existence 
which  were  now  in  ruins.  Except  in  a 
few  places  in  Somersetshire,  cloth  mills  no 
longer  existed ;  the  manufacture  had  gone 
to  the  north.  The  paper  manufacture  had 
also  left  those  villages,  because,  being  es- 
tablished by  men  with  insufficient  capital, 
they  had  become  bankrupt,  or  been  obliged 
to  shut  up  their  mills,  as  unprofitable. 
The  larger  manufacturers,  with  greater 
capital,  had  been  able  to  purchase  the 
highly  wrought  machinery  now  used,  and 
these  men  monopolized  the  trade.  It  had 
been  stated  that  of  525  paper  mills  exist- 
ing twenty  years  ago,  there  were  now  only 
393.  Bat  by  an  old  return  he  found  that 
in  1813,  before  the  great  increase  in  the 
manufacture  had  taken  place,  there  were 
in  England  alone  700  mills,  and  seventy 
or  eighty  in  Scotland.  The  comparison 
might  as  well  have  been  taken  back  to 
the  ancient  lime,  when  all  the  labour  was 
manual.  With  respect  to  the  cheap  labour 
market,  he  did  not  think  that  the  prbpo- 
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Bition  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  hring  hack  the  halcyon  days  of  paper- 
makers  would  he  much  relished  hy  the 
agricultural  interest,  hecause  farmers  at 
present  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  get- 
ting sufficient  lahour  for  their  farms.  As 
for  giving  more  eqiployment  to  lahourers, 
he  had  some  difficulty  now  in  getting  la- 
bourers on  his  own  estate,  and  were  it  not 
for  the  machinery  now  used  half  his  har- 
vest would  be  spoiled ;  so  that  he  did  not 
thank  the  right  bon.  Gentleman  for  this 
boon .  Immediately  after  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  made  his  financial  state- 
ment, The  Times,  which  was  naturally 
anxious  for  a  repeal  of  the  paper  duty, 
as  its  proprietors  paid  £40,000  a  year 
for  that  duty,  but  whose  articles  upon 
the  subject  had  been  exceedingly  fair, 
that  journal  made  some  remarks,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  said — 

*'  Alas !  no  Tillage  mills  will  ever  again  arise. 
These  were  all  destroyed,  not  hy  the  paper  duty, 
but  by  Foardritiier's  paper-making  maohine,  which 
rendered  paper-making,  like  cotton-spinning,  an 
afiair  of  capital  and  machinery  and  great  establish- 
ments. When  handloom  weaving  again  becomes 
a  flourishing  trade,  and  the  distaff  and  spindle  are 
seen  in  every  cottage,  then  we  shall  have  again 
the  village  paper  mill,  and  not  before." 

He  (Sir  W.  Miles)  had  that  morning  had 
a  conversation  with  Mr.  Potter  and  his 
managing  partner,  gentlemen  well  known 
in  Lancashire,  and  by  them  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  expense  of  erecting  a 
paper  mi^,  with  all  the  newest  appliances 
in  machinery,  would  be  from  £4,000  to 
£5,000  if  water  power  were  used,  and 
from  £10,000  to  £11,000  if  steam  power 
were  used.  That  was,  he  thought,  a 
sufficient  answer  for  those  who  were  of 
opinion  that  small  paper  mills  could  exist 
in  the  present  day.  He  was  informed  by 
the  same  gentlemen  to  whom  he  had  just 
referred  that  their  outlay  for  engineers 
and  smiths  for  attending  to  the  machinery 
alone  reached  £1,200  per  annum.  He 
had  voted  against  the  paper  duty  as  a 
permanent  source  of  revenue,  but  still 
he  must  consider  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
proposed  to  meet  the  deficit  of  £1,200,000 
that  would  be  caused  by  the  abolition  of 
the  duty.  He  hoped  he  had  misunder- 
stood the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  but  he 
thought  he  had  declared  that  the  income 
tax  must  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  tax. 
If  that  was  the  opinion  of  the  Government, 
now  was  the  time  to  proclaim  it  distinctly, 
instead  of  asking  the  House  to  vote  the  tax 
from  year  to  year  at  fluctuating  amounts. 
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In  former  times  the  income  tax  was  iMi 
resorted  to,  except  in  great  emergencies. 
Until  1842  it  was  always  consider^  to  be 
a  war  tax.     In  that  year  the  emergency 
was  great,  and  when  Sir  Bobert  Peel  in- 
troduced his  Bill  for  the  imposition  of  fbe 
income  tax  he  did  so,  not  in  order  to  en- 
able him  to  carry  out  a  revision  of  the 
Commercial  Code,  but  to  supply  a  deftdi 
that  had  been  growing  np  for  several  yean, 
and  which  wonld  have  reached  to  upwards 
of  £10,000,000  in  1843  if  that  tax  had 
not  been  imposed.     That  was  the  prime 
reason  for  its  imposition,  the  improrenieiit 
of  the  Commercial  Code  was  merely  sub* 
sidiary  to  the  other.     It  was  granted  for 
three  years,  afterwards  renewed^  and  then 
in  1852  came  the  memorable  Budget  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chanc^lorof 
the  Exchequer,  who  after  his  propheeiet 
of  the  extinction  of  the  tax  in  the  preeent 
year  ought  to  be  the  last  man  to  propow 
any  augmentation  of  it.     He  would,  how* 
ever,  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  class  of  persons  upon  whom  the  tax 
pressed  with  especial  severity — ^namely, 
those  who  paid  upon  incomes  betweea 
£100  and  £150.     He  found  that  the  to- 
tal  amount  assessed  under  Schedule  B, 
in     1855,     was     £819,754;     in     1856, 
£1,065,705;  and  in  1857,  £1,097,205; 
but  those  who  were  assessed  for  incomes 
not  exceeding  £150  were  in  the  three 
years    he    had    mentioned    respectiy^ 
£108,769,   £239,953,   and  £266,937,  ao 
that  in  the  last  year  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  amount  of  assessments  was  upon 
income  not  exceeding  £150  per  annum. 
In  1857  out  of  275,469  persons  assessed 
under  Schedule  I>  no  less  than  150,200 
were  assessed  for  less  than  £150  a  year^ 
while  in  1858  the  number  was  155,166 
out  of  274,205.     Under  Schedule  £  the 
number  assessed  under  £150  was  52,943 
out  of  a  total  of  87,493,  and  in  1858 
the  figures  were  57,665  out  of  a  total  of 
91,780.     Taking  the  classes  D  and  E  to- 
gether, in  1857  there  were  203,143  per- 
sons assessed  under  £150;  and  in  1858, 
212,831  under  £150.      He  would  make 
intercession  on  behalf  of  those  p^sonsi 
and  urge  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  consider  the  course  he  was  now  pius 
suing.     Was  this  the  time  to  sweep  away 
the  paper  duty,  and  to  replace  the  loss 
of  revenue  by  increasing  the  income  tax  ? 
The  class  of  persons  to  whom  he  was  re- 
ferring found  it  hard  enough,  God  knew, 
to  live  respectably.      They  were  amoog 
the  most  useM  in  the  oommunity;  the 
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C^reatest  confidence  was  placed  in  many 
of  them ;  they  had,  generally  speaking, 
mrivefl  and  families  dependent  upon  them ; 
aaid,  he  asked,  how  were  they  to  be  be- 
nefited by  the  admission  of  French  wines 
aa:id  French  silks?  To  many  of  them  it  was 
a  constant  scarce  of  anxiely  how  to  square 
tiheir  daily  expenditure  with  their  daily  in- 
come, and  every  farthing  taken  from  them 
in  the  shape  of  taxation  was  therefore  a 
snhject  of  disquiet.  Besides,  what  did 
the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Reyenue  say 
in  their  Report  for  1858  ?    They  said— 

**  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  eonyey  to 
any  person  unacqaainted  with  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  income  tax  a  notion  of  the  labour  which 
H  entails  upon  this  office,  of  the  great  variety  and 
eomplezity  of  the  questions  daily  brought  before 
us ;  and  of  the  painful  appeals  which  are  made  to 
oar  eompaasion  and  forbearance.  To  those  who 
are  aware  of  the  numerous  and  troublesome  in- 
quiries necessary  in  each  case  of  claim  for  ex- 
emption or  repayment,  the  fact  that  upwards  of 
350.000  such  claims  are  annually  disposed  of  will 
conrej  a  formidable  impression  of  the  difficulties 
ezperieneed  in  the  collection  of  this  tax." 

He  said,  then,  the  House  ought  to  be 
careful  how  they,  except  in  cases  of  the 
greatest  emergency,  placed  an  additional 
Auihing  of  income  tex  on  such  persons. 
He  could  give  them  no  greater  proof  than 
he  had  done  of  the  way  in  which  the 
ineome  tax  operated  to  the  injury  and 
{MiTation  of  what  he  might  call  the  up- 
per orders  of  the  poor — for  so  he  might 
designate  persons  with  incomes  of  £100 
and  £160  a  year  —  and  he  would  ask 
the  House  to  pause  before  they  inflicted 
additional  oppression  upon  that  important 
elass  of  the  community.  In  conclusion, 
he  w(^d  ask  leave  to  place  in  the  hand 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  following 
Amendment,  instead  of  the  one  he  had 
pat  upon  the  paper: — 

'*  That,  as  it  appears  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on 
paper  will  necessitate  the  addition  of  Id,  in  the 
pound  to  the  property  and  income  tax,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  House  that  such  appeal  is  under 
such  circumstances  at  the  present  moment  inex- 
pedient." 

Am^idment  proposed, 

**  To  leaTe  out  from  the  word  *  That'  to  the 
cod  of  iho  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
*as  it  appears  that  the  repeal  of  the  Duty  on 
Paper  will  necessitate  the  addition  of  one  penny 
in  the  pound  to  the  Property  and  Income  Tax,  it 
is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  such  repeal  is 
iM«ler  aneh  ciroomstanoes  at  the  present  moment 
inexpedient/ — instead  thereof : — 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
C^iiestiftfi 

Mr.  banks  stanhope  said,  he 
rose  to  second  the  Amendment,  and  he 


trusted  that  the  House  would  permit  him 
to  give  his  reasons  for  supporting  the 
proposition  which  was  now  before  them. 
When  about  to  reduce  taxation  they  must 
consider  whether  the  loss  was  to  be  sup- 
plied from  any  existing  fund  or  by  the  im- 
position of  another  tax;  and  if  they  had 
to  impose  another  tax  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  look  into  the  character  of  the  new- 
tax,  and  to  apply  to  it  the  same  scrutiny 
which  had  been  applied  to  the  tax  which 
they  proposed  to  repeal.  He  believed  if  this 
course  were  taken  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  additional  penny  income  tax  would 
be  found  to  be  more  burdensome  than  tho 
paper  duty.  He  submitted  to  the  House 
that  it  was  evident  from  the  financial  situ- 
ation of  the  country,  as  described  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the  other  day, 
that  without  any  additional  income  tax  he 
would  have  been  able  to  make  all  the  cus- 
toms alterations.  The  additional  penny 
of  income  tax  was  therefore  the  immediate 
consequence  of  the  repeal  of  the  paper 
duty.  It  was  stated,  however,  that  the 
paper  duty  had  been  condemned  by  a  spe- 
cif vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
that  therefore  it  was  incumbent  upon  them 
to  repeal  it  without  delay.  But  they  should 
remember  the  circumstfimces  of  that  vote. 
It  was  condemned  in  1858  by  the  passing 
of  a  Eesolution  to  this  effect — **That  the 
maintenance  of  the  Excise  duty  on  paper 
as  a  permanent  source  of  revenue  was  im- 
politic." Surely,  if  it  were  a  tax  upon 
knowledge  now,  if  it  were  odious  and  un- 
tenable and  impolitic  now,  it  was  equally 
so  in  1868;  and  why,  he  asked,  if  the 
case  were  so  strong  against  it,  did  not  the 
House  abolish  it  at  that  time,  once  and  for 
all,  instead  of  passing  the  general  Eesolu- 
tion to  which  he  had  just  referred  }  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  his  able 
speecl;!  on  introducing  the  Budget,  had  ex- 
plained with  much  ingenuity  why  in  1860 
he  was  unable  to  fulfil  his  promise  given  in 
1853  of  abolishing  the  income  tax ;  and  he 
said,  *'  You  cannot  take  off  the  income  tax, 
because  those  expenses  which  are  more 
immediately  under  the  control  of  the 
House  of  Commons  have  been  increased  by 
£14,000,000  since  1853,  and  that  is  a  cir- 
cumstance which  in  1853  I  could  not  cal- 
culate upon."  But  if  that  argument  were 
good  for  anything  as  respected  the  income 
tax  it  was  equally  good  against  the  removal 
of  that  paper  duty  in  1860,  although  it 
had  been  formally  condemned  in  1858. 
There  was  one  objection  which  had  been 
used  for  a  great  many  years  to  the  paper 
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duty — that  it  was  a  tax  on  knowledge. 
Did  they  mean  to  say  that  the  whole 
amount  of  the  paper  duty  (£1,200,000) 
was  a  tax  on  knowledge  ?  If  so,  it  was 
an  erroneous  opinion.  He  had  inquired 
of  a  large  manufacturer,  and  though  only 
an  approximate  estimate  could  be  formed, 
he  found  that  of  the  whole  quantity  of 
paper  manufactured  in  this  country  in  the 
year  two -fifths  were  used  for  printing  pur- 
poses of  every  description,  inclusive  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  one-fifth 
for  writing,  while  the  remaining  two-fifths 
were  used  for  packing  and  the  general  ob- 
jects of  trade.  Now,  if  that  were  so, 
what  became  of  the  statement  which  had 
been  paraded  for  years  that  the  whole  of 
the  £1,200,000  was  a  tax  upon  know- 
ledge ?  So  far  from  that  being  case,  of  the 
£1,200,000  to  be  remitted  this  year,  only 
£400,000  would  be  upon  sources  which 
contributed  to  knowledge,  whilst  £600,000 
had  no  connection  with  printing,  know- 
ledge, or  education.  Mr.  Bohn  had  stated, 
over  and  over  again,  that  the  remission  of 
the  paper  duty  would  make  no  appreciable 
difference  in  the  price  of  books,  and  Mr. 
M'CuUoch,  who  was  often  quoted  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  said, 

*'  The  abolition  of  the  duty  od  paper  would  not 
make  any  difference  in  the  price  of  books,  newa- 
papers,  and  other  periodicals.  The  duty  on  a  copy 
of  a  double  sheet  of  The  Times  is  about  a  ^r- 
'  thing.  On  a  number  of  The  Edinburgh  or  Quar- 
terly Review,  which  sold  at  6^.,  it  was  twopence  ; 
and  on  Maeaulay*8  History  of  England,  which  sold 
at  B2s.,  it  was  only  6(2.  It  is  idle,  then,  to  pre- 
tend that  the  existing  duty  on  paper  is  any  obsta- 
cle to  the  circulation  of  literature,  or  that  books 
would  be  cheaper  if  the  duty  were  abolished.  It 
is  customary,  indeed,  for  those  who  are  in  favour 
of  the  abolition  of  the  duty  to  call  it  in  the  cant  of 
the  day  a  tax  on  knowledge,  but  the  larger  por- 
tion by  far  of  the  paper  which  pays  duty  is  neither 
used  for  books  nor  newspapers,  but  is  used  for  the 
humbler  purposes  of  wrapping  up  parcels."* 

That  being  the  case,  he  (Mr.  B.  Stanhope) 
could  not  understand  how  it  could  with 
justice  be  argued  that  the  repeal  of  the 
duty  would  tend  to  the  spread  of  literature 
among  the  lower  classes.  If  they  took  off 
the  tea,  let  them  do  it  upon  fair  grounds, 
and  not  say  it  was  to  spread  education 
among  the  working  classes.  The  paper 
duty  might  be  objectionable  to  the  trade, 
but  it  was  not  a  tax  upon  knowledge. 
Another  objection  which  was  made  to  the 
paper  duty  was,  that  it  was  untenable. 
He  believed  that  if  they  were  to  ask  the 
same  question  of  the  Commissioners  of  In 
land  Hevenue  eonceming  any  other  tax, 
the  Commissioners  would  say  that  it,  too, 
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was  untenablei  He  believed  that  malt- 
sters were  much  more  incovenienoed  by 
the  excise  than  the  manufacturers  of 
paper.  Another  objection  was,  that  it  so 
interfered  with  freedom  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  article  as  to  prevent  its 
being  made  of,  several  materials  which, 
were  not  now  employed  for  the  purpose ; 
but  in  opposition  to  that  statement  he 
might  quote  from  the  Beport  of  the  Inland 
Revenue  Commission  of  1858  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Phillips,  of  the  Laboratory  Depart^ 
ment,  who  stated  that  the  regulations  un- 
der which  an  Excise  duty  was  charged  on 
paper  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  pre- 
clude the  introduction  of  new  materiid  or 
interfere  with  the  manufacturer  in  the  al- 
teration or  improvement  of  his  processesy 
as  paper,  unlike  all  other  excisable  articles, 
was  perfectly  free  from  fiscal  interference 
during  its  manufacture,  and  it  was  only 
when  the  article  was  finished  and  ready 
for  the  market  that  an  account  was  taken 
of  it  and  the  duty  charged.  They  had 
formerly  an  Excise  duty  on  glass,  whidi, 
by  increasing  the  price  of  the  article,  to  a 
great  extent  prevented  the  lower  classes 
from  making  use  of  it,  thereby  acting  most 
prejudicially  to  the  public  health,  while  it 
caused  such  an  interference  during  the 
process  of  manufacture  that  it  was  im- 
possible the  English  maker  could  compete 
with  the  foreigner.  So  also  with  regard 
to  soap — a  very  useful  and  necessary  arti- 
cle, which  should  be  used  much  more  ex- 
tensively than  it  was  at  present.  The 
Excise  on  soap  had  not  merely  the  effect 
of  making  the  article  dear,  but  from  the 
way  in  which  it  was  levied  it  prevented 
substances  being  used  to  make  it  suffi- 
ciently good  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
manufacture.  The  Excise  duty  on  mcdt 
was  still  more  odious.  Those  who  had 
read  a  series  of  papers  which  appeared  in 
BlacJcwood^a  Magazine,  written  by  Mr. 
Johnston,  relating  to  the  different  articles 
of  food  and  drink,  would  not  fail  to  re- 
member the  details  which  were  given  of 
the  impurities  and  objectionable  substances 
which  were  introduced  in  the  manufaotoxe 
of  beer;  and  he  therefore  said  the  malt- 
tax  really  did  act  most  injuriously  both 
on  the  morals  and  health  of  the  people. 
He  thought,  then,  Uiat  he  had  answered 
the  three  points  for  the  repeal  of  the  duty, 
that  it  had  been  condemned  by  Parliament, 
that  it  was  untenable,  and  that  it  was  an 
odious  tax.  If  he  might  be  permitted,  he 
would  now  refer  to  the  income  tax ;  but 
before  doing  so  he  would  offer  one  or  two 
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obsarrations  on  the  statement  made  the 
other  day  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer as  to   the  great  increase  of  profits 
and  rental  of  land  itteessed  under  schedule 
B   to   the  income  tax.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  that  while  there  had  been 
a  cBnall    increase  in  schedules  A  and   D 
from  1843  to  1858,  igi  schedule  B,  which 
r^M'eaented  the  profits  of  farmers,  there 
bad  been  an  increase  of  19  per  cent.  Now, 
be  had  gone  into  the  figures,  and  was  pre- 
pared  to  maintain  that  the   calculations 
of  the  right  hon.  Cbntlemen  were  totally 
enroneoua.      On  what  ground  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  based  his  statement 
it  was  impossible  to  find    out.      There 
was  no   printed  paper  which    furnished 
the  data  or  gave  any  return  at  all  like 
his  ealcalations.      So  far  as  he  could  as- 
certain, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
muat  have  founded  in  the  one  instance  on 
the  net  assessment  in  scheduled,  and  in 
the  other  on  the  gross,  the  same  returns 
being  represented  very  high  in  the  gross, 
and  ludicrously  small  in  ti^e  net  produce. 
He  had  inquired  of  the  Inland  Bcvenue 
authorities  how  the  apparent  discrepancy 
could  be  explained,  and  he  found  that  the 
net  assessment  under  schedule  B  indicated 
half   the    net  rentals   in    England   over 
£200  per  annum,  the  deduction  of  one- 
eighth  and  exemptions  having  been  pre- 
viously allowed.     The  net  assessment  un- 
der schedule  B  was  the  amount  on  which 
the  income  tax  was  charged  to  duty.     The 
gross  assessment  under  schedule  B  repre- 
sented the  actual  amount  of  rental  of  land 
in  England,  upon  a  portion  of  which  above 
£200  per  annxui  the  occupier  paid  income 
tax.    This  in  no  way  indicated  the  profits 
of  tenants.     Kow,-  he  could  prove  three 
things  —  first,   that   schedule  B   neither 
by  net  nor  by  gross  assessment  indicated 
the  slightest  increase ;  secondly,  that  the 
increase  in  the  income  tax  received  was 
attributable  solely  to  an  increased  area 
down  to  incomes  of  £100;  and  thirdly, 
that  landed  property  had  not  increased  in 
annual  value  from  1843  to  1858.     There 
were  two  returns  on  this  subject  to  which 
he  would  for  a  moment  refer.     The  first 
was  moved  for  in  1852  by  Mr.  Miles,  the 
other  hf  Lord  Monteagle  in  1858-9.     The 
aoKonnt  of  income  tax  actually  received 
mider  schedule  B  in  the  year  ending  April 
1S53,  at  7d.  in  the  pound  on  incomes  of 
£150  was  £282,000.    In  1854  they  made 
a  coDdderable  ohaDge.    A  tax  of  7d,  was 
imposed  on  incomes  of  from  £100  to  £150, 
and  an  additional  tax  of  ^d.  above  that 


amount.  In  consequence,  in  1854  sche- 
dule B  sprang  up  at  once  to  £349,000 — 
an  increase,  not,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  said,  of  19  per  cent,  but  of  22 
per  cent  in  one  year;  while  in  1858  the 
amount  was  £383,000  at  7rf.  on  £150  and 
5d  on  £100,  showing  an  increase  from 
1854  to  1858  of  only  10  per  cent.  This 
increase  was  due  to  the  tax  being  extended 
from  farms  of  £300  a  year  to  farms  of 
£200  a  year.  Another  reason  was  the  ten- 
dency to  increase  the  size  of  farms.  When 
small  farms  were  given  up  they  were 
united  to  larger  farms,  and  as  the  small 
farms  had  not  been  subject  to  the  tax  the 
increase  was  in  that  way  partly  accounted 
for.  From  1843  to  1858,  though  there 
had  been  some  considerable  variations, 
there  were  no  material  alterations  or  ad- 
vancement in  the  actual  rental  of  land. 
Still  there  were  variations.  Thus  in  1843 
the  gross  assessment  under  schedule  B 
represented  a  sum  of  about  £41,000,000  a 
year;  in  1849  the  rental  increased  to 
£42,500,000;  in  1852  it  had  diminished 
to  £41,000,000;  and  in  1858,  on  a  new 
assessment,  it  again  went  up  to  £4 1 ,  700,000 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated 
that  the  return  under  schedule  B  indicated 
the  amount  of  the  prodts  made  by  the 
farmers,  but  really  that  was  a  mistaken 
idea.  The  return  quoted  the  other  night 
of  the  gross  assessment  under  schedule  B 
merely  showed  the  amount  of  the  rental 
of  land  in  England,  and  the  net  assessment 
showed  the  amount  of  rental  above  £200 
a  year ;  but  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
profits  of  the  tenant ;  on  the  contrary,  any 
inference  drawn  from  the  schedules  might 
be  exactly  opposite  to  the  fact.  Thus  in 
the  years  1849-51  the  gross  assessment 
was  £42,500,000,  or  an  increase  of  four 
per  cent,  whereas  those  years  were  the 
most  disastrous  to  the  farming  interest 
that  had  ever  been  known.  They  were 
the  years  in  which  the  pressure  of  free 
trade  was  most  felt  by  the  British  farmer, 
and  they  were  years  in  which  there  was 
not  only  no  profit,  but  actually  a  consider- 
able loss.  On  the  other  hand,  the  years 
1 853-7  were  years  in  which  farmers  had 
made  great  profits,  and  had  considerably 
retrieved  their  previous  loss ;  but  in  those 
years  there  was  positively  a  diminution  in 
the  assessment  of  four  per  cent.  The  re- 
turns were  actually  less  in  the  years  when 
agriculture  was  very  prosperous  than  in 
the  years  in  which  it  was  being  ruined. 
He  had  already  referred  to  the  argument 
that  the  paper  duty  had  been  condemned 
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by  ^he  House  of  Commons.  He  main- 
tained that  the  income  tax  hud  been  still 
more  emphatically  condemned.  All  that 
had  been  done  against  the  paper  duty  was, 
the  House  of  Commons  had  passed  an  ab- 
stract Besolution  stating  that  at  some  future 
time  it  would  be  well  to  take  it  off;  but 
the  income  tax  had  been  positively  re- 
pealed. Unless  it  were  re- imposed  before 
the  end  of  this  month  it  would  expire ; 
and  therefore  he  maintained  that  any  ar- 
gument that  could  be  brought  against  the 
paper  duty  on  the  ground  of  its  censure 
by  the  House  would  apply  with  treble 
force  to  the  income  tax.  But  it  was  said 
that  the  paper  duty  was  untenable  as  a 
permanent  source  of  revenue.  Was  the 
income  tax  tenable  ?  Would  those  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  say  it  was 
tenable  in  its  present  shape?  (^**Ko."] 
He  was  sure  that  he  shoiild  receive  that 
answer.  But  if  not  tenable  in  its  present 
shape,  in  what  shape  would  it  be  tenable  ? 
Those  who  were  in  the  House  in  1853 
would  not  soon  forget  that  marvellous 
budget  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman went  at  length  into  the  subject, 
and  showed  that  the  moment  you  at- 
tempted to  obviate  the  injustice  or  to  re- 
pair the  anomalies  of  the  income  tax,  you 
began  to  commit  more  striking  injustice 
and  plunged  into  still  grosser  anomalies. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  had 
lately  proposed  his  scheme  for  amending 
the  tax — a  scheme  remarkably  simple,  re- 
markably lucid,  and  remarkably  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  hon.  Gentleman  merely  proposed 
to  capitalize  all  property,  and  to  charge  it 
with  a  general  tax  of  8«.  per  £100;  but 
no  one  that  had  considered  the  effects  of 
such  a  plan  could  have  failed  to  see  that 
in  many  cases  it  would  really  amount  to 
confiscation.  But  that  was  not  all.  The 
right  hou.  Gentleman's  (the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer)  speeches  in  1853  and  1854 
were  in  fact  able  historic  papers  on  the 
vshie  of  the  income  tax  as  a  war  impost ; 
and  he  showed  in  them  that  just  as  we 
OBght  always  to  keep  our  armouries  and 
arsenals  prepared  for  hostilities,  wb  ought 
likewise  to  have  our  income  tax  always  in 
reserve.  He  pointed  out  the  error  of  Mr. 
Htt — ^whom  he  professed  generally  to  ad- 
mire--in  not  having  availed  himself  of  it 
sooner,  a  step  by  which  he  might  have 
saved  £200,000,000.  Even  in  the  late 
mat  the  House  had  had  an  illustration  of 
the  justioe  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
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argument.  In  that  war  they  had  had.  to 
raise  £40,000,000  by  loan;  but  if  the 
income  tax  had  been  imposed  for  12ie 
special  purpose  of  carffing  on  the  hosti- 
lities, it  would  have  saved  £19,000,000 
of  that  loan,  while  they  might  have  made 
an  arrangement  to  pay  off  the  remainder 
by  means  of  a  sinking  fund.  At  eSl  erentB 
they  would  have  avoided  what  now  ^ 
peared  to  be  the  inevitaUe  calanoty  of  a 
deficit,  with  Exchequer-bonds  peip^oallj 
floating  before  their  eyes,  of  which  soe- 
cessivc  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  were 
compelled  to  promise  payment,  bat  of 
which,  so  far  as  they  were  able  to  judge, 
there  appeared  to  be  very  little  probaJnlity. 
Ask  any  one  they  pleased,  and  from  one 
and  all  they  would  get  the  same  answer. 
Even  professional  men,  who  were  to  gain 
so  much  by  the  remission  of  the  paper 
duties,  would  join  with  his  neighboim  in 
declaring  that  the  income  tax  was  the 
very  worst  and  the  cmelest  tax  that  ever 
was  imposed.  The  question  really  before 
the  House  was  not  whether  they  would 
repeal  the  paper  .duties,  bnt  whether 
they  would  increase  the  obnoxious  inoome 
tax  ?  That  was  the  question  whieh  thflj 
had  really  to  answer;  and  on  whi^ 
they  would  have  to  explain  th^  an- 
swer to  their  constituents,  to  wliom 
they  had  now-a-days  to  pay  ahnost  an 
annual  visit.  If  the  House  really  repre- 
sented the  views  of  the  community,  they 
would  indorse  without  hesitation  the  opin- 
ion that  it  was  impolitio  by  taking  off  a 
tax  that  was  burdensome  at  most  to  bat  a 
small  portion  of  the  public,  to  render  it 
inevitably  necessary  to  increase  one  of  iho 
most  odious  imposts  that  was  ever  leTiad 
upon  the  country. 

Mb.  NORRIS  said,  the  two  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen had  spoken  of  the  income  tax  as 
having  grown  to  such  hateful  propcHtiom 
as  to  have  become  offensive  to  the  entire 
body  of  the  people  ;  and  at  the 
time  had  treated  the  paper  duty  as 
thing  so  light  and  airy  as  to  be  borne  by 
the  public  with  indiffer«ioe,  if  not  with 
complacency  and  satisfaction.  He  aob- 
mitted  that  neither  of  these  desmptionB 
correctly  represented  the  state  of  the  pub- 
lic opinion  as  it  existed  at  that  momoDt. 
No  doubt  the  public  were  not  much  in 
love  with  either  the  incmne  tax  or  the 
paper  duty,  but  it  was  a  chcnce  between 
two  evib,  and  he  believed  that  the  com- 
munity would  rather  accept  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer's  Budget  as  it  stood  than 
accompanied  by  the  soi^kmentary  budget 
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of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  East 
SomerBet.      It  was  quite  true  that  if  the 
right  hon.  Qentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone)  con- 
linned  to  charge  the  same  asscBsment  upon 
inoomes  of  a  precarious  as  upon  those  of 
a  fixed  character,  its  unpopularity  would 
in  time  sweep  away  before  it  the  repu- 
tation -which  the  right  hon.  Qentleman 
had  so  well  earned  by  his  financial  scheme. 
But  the  proposal  respecting  the  income 
tax  he  understood  to  be  for  one  year,  and 
for  one  jetir  only;  and  the  hon.  Baronet, 
with  all  his  strong  objections  to  the  im- 
posty    only    proposed   to   abate   it   by   a 
tithe  of  its  amount.     If  the  hon.  Baronet 
thought  that  the  fact  of  the  income  tax 
having  always  been  a  war  tax  till  1842 
was  a  reason  why  it  should  not  be  con- 
tinned  in  time  of  peace,  he  (Mr.  Norris) 
had  a  right  to  claim  all  that  portion  of  the 
hon.  Baronet's  speech  against  the  paper 
duty,  for  it  was  first  imposed  in  1711,  in 
order  to  enable  Queen  Anne  to  carry  on 
the  war  then  raging,  until  she  had  made 
a  good  and  lasting  peace.     With  regard  to 
the  effect  of  the  paper  duty,  let  him  call 
into  court  an  adverse  witness.     Mr.  Bohn, 
the  publisher,  whose  name  had  been  so 
often  mentioned  in  the  debate,   said, — 
"  The  public  will  naturally  inquire  why  I 
have  troubled  myself  to  advocate  the  main- 
tenance of  a  tax  which,  as  one  of  the  large 
payers  of  it,  ought  to  be  as  objectionable 
to  me  as  to  anybody."    And  he  added : — 
"  I  shall  lose  the  drawback,  which,  as  a 
considerable  shipper  of  books,  yields  me 
several  hundred  pounds  per  annum.     At 
this  moment  I  hold  half  a  million  of 
volumes  in  stock,  which  are  equitably  en- 
titled to  drawback,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it 
will  be  denied."     From  this  it  was  plain 
that  if  Mr.  Bohn  rotained  his  half  million 
volumes  for  sale  in  this  country,  in  com- 
petition with  untaxed  books,  the  several 
hundred  pounds  a  year  which  he  would 
Ums  by    the  repeal  of  the  duty  would 
go  into  the  pockets  of  the  pubHc.     The 
paper  duty    amounted  to  a    charge    of 
5  per  cent  on  some  of   the  elementary 
school-books  used  by  the  poor;  on  many 
it  was  10  per  o^t ;  on  more,   1 5 ;   and 
on  most  20  per  cent.     If  then  it  was 
caly  equivalent  to  6d.  on  two  of  Lord 
Hacaolay's  volumes,  which  cost  £1  12«., 
upon  other  works  that  cost  10«.  it  amount- 
ed to  no  more  than  three-hal^ence,  and 
on  others  that  cost  20«.  to  no  more  than 
2i^.i  its  incidence  was  most  unfair.     It 
was  a  tax  that  pressed  heavily  on  the 
necessary  school-books  and  cheap  literature 


which  reached  the  labouring  man  and  his 
children,  while  it  let  the  luxuries  of  the 
rich  all  but  entirely  escape.  The  income 
tax  had  been  spoken  of  during  the  debate 
as  though  it  were  an  impost  which  was 
now  to  be  felt  for  the  first  time.  But 
when  an  income  tax  of  7d,  had  been 
proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1842, 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lon- 
don in  1849,  and  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Bucks  in  1852, 
the  gross  expenditure  of  the  country 
being  but  £50,000,000,  he  (Mr.  Norris) 
did  not  think  the  hon.  Baronet  need  be 
surprised,  when  an  enlarged  expenditure 
had  to  be  met,  that  the  tax  proposed  to 
be  increased  was  that  which  had  been 
sanctioned  by  those  three  great  statesmen 
in  succession.  He  could  not  doubt  that 
the  country,  which  had  demanded  this 
expenditure,  would  cheerfully  bear  an  in- 
come tax  of  lOd.  in  the  pound  rather  than 
recommend  the  further  and  continued  im- 
position of  the  paper  duty.  His  hon. 
Eriend  opposite  had  spoken  of  the  expendi- 
ture having  grown  to  an  enormous  amount ; 
but  however  oppressive  a  tax  might  be, 
nothing  was  more  o£fensive  than  a  tax 
imposed  unequally  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  people.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  re- 
ferred to  the  definition  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  that  paper  consisted  of  ''a 
fibrous  matter  knit  together  in  sheets.'' 
But  there  were  thousands  of  articles  manu- 
factured by  ingenious  people  in  this  coun- 
try which  would  come  under  that  defi- 
nition. He  rather  thought  the  cloihea  he 
had  on  might  be  defined  in  that  way,  and 
by  a  stretch  of  the  powers  of  the  Excise 
might  be  made  liable  to  duty.  He  ven- 
tured to  say  that  there  were  a  number  of 
paper  mills  producing  articles  which,  in 
the  districts  of  the  country  where  they  were 
situated,  the  Excise  authorities  claimed  to 
be  paper,  and  assessed  and  charged  as 
such,  as  to  which,  in  another  part  of  the 
country,  the  Excise  authorities  took  a 
different  view  altogether ;  and  if  his  hon. 
Friend  succeeded  in  his  Motion,  he  must 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  define  accurately  the 
distinction  between  what  was  paper  and 
what  was  not,  and  to  draw  out  such  a  Bill 
he  would  need  the  assistance  of  the  most 
ingenious  people  who  were  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cloth,  and  of  the  ablest 
chemists.  The  officers  of  the  Inland  Reve- 
nue had  themselves  declared  that  without 
going  into  details,  it  was  sufficient  to  state 
that  the  card-makers  were  exempt  fixan 
duty,  while  the  pasteboard-makers  were 
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subject  to  it.  This  distinction  was  merely 
nominal.  They  concluded  their  Report  by 
saying  that  they  were  unable  to  deny  the 
existence  of  these  evils,  or  to  suggest  any 
remedy  except  the  abolition  of  the  duty 
complained  of.  He  should  like,  however, 
to  refer  once  more  to  the  serious  impedi- 
ments which  this  tax  placed  in  the  way  of 
those  benevolent  persons  who  advocated 
the  spread  of  education  among  the  poorer 
classes  of  this  country.  In  1840  the  first 
sum  of  money  was  voted,  namely,  £10,600, 
which  went  by  order  of  the  Privy  Council 
in  aid  of  the  education  of  the  country; 
and  so  popular  was  the  grant  that,  from 
time  to  time  up  to  1849,  in  those  nine 
years  it  had  increased  to  £109,000.  On- 
ward it  went  like  a  tide,  until  it  reached 
the  amount  of  £886,000.  He  had  even 
heard  it  predicted  that  it  would  increase 
until  it  reached  £3,000,000.  But  looking 
at  the  actual  facts,  if  the  Government 
granted  £886,000  last  year,  the  House 
knew  that  the  proportion  of  the  Govern- 
ment grant  to  voluntary  subscriptions  was 
as  two  to  three.  Consequently  the  public 
must  have  contributed  voluntarily  more 
than  £1,250,000.  Adding  these  two  sums 
together,  it  followed  that  more  than 
£2,000,000  was  paid  for  education  during 
the  financial  year  1859.  It  was  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  precise  proportion  of  this 
large  sum  which  was  spent  on  school 
books,  but  the  operation  of  the  paper  duty 
must  in  this  way  have  necessarily  circum- 
scribed the  usefulness  of  the  benevolent 
persons  who  were  engaged  in  this  holy 
work.  In  addition  to  the  objections  to 
the  tax  which  were  derived  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  accurately  defining  what  was  and 
what  was  not  paper,  there  was  also  the 
objection  that  a  number  of  persons  were 
exempted  by  order  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Inland  Revenue.  Under  all  these  cir- 
cumstances he  hoped  that  the  House  would 
by  a  large  majority  reject  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  East 
Somerset. 

Mb.  a.  mills  said,  that  the  question  be- 
fore the  House,  as  he  understood  it,  was  not 
as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Excise 
duty  on  paper,  but  whether  they  would 
impose  upon  the  country  an  income  tax  of 
10^.  in  the  pound  in  order  that  they  might 
abolish  that  duty.  He  quite  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
and  with  the  right  hon.  Gentieman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  this 
was  a  duty  which  ought  at  the  earliest 
opportunity,  consistent  with  the  exigencies 

Mr.  Norrit 


of  the  public  service  and  the  position  of  tlio 
public  revenue,  to  be  got  rid  of.   The  qaea- 
tion  was,  whether  this  was  such  an  oppor- 
tunity.    In  1858  the  question  was  argued 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  and  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs,  upon  such  grounds  that  he 
had  a  right  to  ex^ct  they  would  on  tiie 
present  occasion  support  the  Amendment. 
On  the  21st  of  June,  1858,  when  tiie  pre- 
sent President  of  the  Botud  of  Trade  pro- 
posed a  Kesolution  simply  declaring  tbalt 
when  the  time  came  at  which  the  finances 
of  the  country  could  afford  it  the  Exciflo 
duty  on  paper  ought  to  be  abolished,  the 
noble  Lord  said : — 

"  The  ITouse  woald  recollect  that  last  year  tha 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  prop<M«id  tbaft 
the  income  tax  should  be  kept  up  at  7ci.  in  the 
pound,  and  that  instead  of  Is.  3a.,  thedotjoa 
tea  should  be  1«.  5d.,  and  that  there  should  be  a 
proportionate  increase  in  the  duty  on  sugar.  This 
year  thoy  had  allowed  the  income  tax  to  fall  from 
Id,  to  5d.  in  the  pound,  but  they  had  kept  up  tbe 
duty  on  tea  at  U,  6d.,  and  also  retained  the  pro- 
portionate increase  in  the  duty  on  sugar.  It  was^ 
therefore,  almost  a  matter  of  good  ikith,  when 
next  there  was  a  reduction  in  taxation,  that  the 
duties  on  tea  and  sugar  should  be  reduced,  whi^ 
were,  in  feet,  war  duties,  and  there  could  be  no 
greater  claim  for  reduction  in  taxation  than  in 
those  articles  of  consumption  which  entered  lo 
largely  into  the  comforts  of  the  people."  [3  San- 
sard,  cli.  133.] 

On  the  same  occasion  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  expressed  himself  thus : — 

"  They  were  told  that  in  a  particular  jeair  the 
income  tax  was  to  be  abolished.  That  announce- 
ment was  received  with  approbation  by  many  hon. 
Members  of  this  House.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  involved  the  fact  that  in  three  yean 
they  would  abandon  £5,000,000  of  taxation.  Thb 
question  then  arose  under  these  circumstanceei 
not  whether  any  other  tax  could  be  remitted,  b«t 
whether  some  new  one  must  not  be  created." 

Although  he  would  not  say  that  hon. 
Members  in  that  House  or  the  Members 
of  a  Government  were  to  be  bound  in  1860 
by  the  reasons  they  had  put  forth  in  1858, 
yet  it  seemed  difficult  to  understand  how, 
after  using  these  arguments,  either  ihe 
noble  Lord  or  the  right  h<m.  Baronet  could 
with  consistency  oppose  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Somerset* 
shire.  With  regard  to  their  ability  to 
abolish  this  tax  at  the  present  moment,  it 
appeared  to  him  inexplicable  how  the 
House  of  Conmions  could  impose  an  enor- 
mous tax  upon  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  in  order  to  enable  the  producers  of 
penny  newspapers  to  drire  a  profitable 
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^rade  against  the  natural  course  <$f  affairs. 
ICo  doubt  the  proprietors  of  those  papers 
vroTa.ld  say  they  were  losing  money.     His 
Teply  to  this  was,  that  they  shouM  not 
lia.^e  engaged  in  a  losing  trade.     The  im- 
mediate abolition  of  the  excise  on  paper 
img:lit  be  very  advantageous  to  those  whose 
capital  was  embarked  in  the  manufaucture 
o£  Ihat  article ;  but  if  this  advantage  was 
tx>    be  purchased  by  a  large  increase  of 
xvar  taxes  in  time  of  peace,  the  question 
really   lay  between  the   interest  of  the 
^vrlkoLe  community,  and  that  of  those  who 
iprere  concerned  in  a  particular  department 
of  manufacture.     It  was  with  the  greatest 
reluctance  that  he  gave  any  vote  which 
might  seem  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
opposed  to  the  present  Conservative  Go- 
vernment;  but  the   Amendment  so  ap- 
proved itself  to  his  judgment,  and  was  so 
entirely  accordant  with  the  past  policy  of 
Hiat  House  and  with  the  general  feeling 
o£  the  country,  that  he  could  do  no  less 
^an  give  it  a  cordial  support. 

Mb.  black  said,  he  should  support  the 
Votion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  really  be  eco- 
nomical to  the  country  to  abolish  this  tax, 
as  the  revenue  derived  from  it  was  col- 
lected at  great  expense.  Let  hon.  Gentle- 
men consider  the  course  of  paper  from  the 
time  it  left  the  maker  till  it  reached  their 
bands  in  the  shape  of  a  book.  The  paper- 
maker,  as  soon  as  he  had  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  paper,  di^oaed  of  it  to  the  whole- 
sale stationer.  He,  of  coarse,  had  his 
profit,  not  only  a  profit  on  the  material, 
but  a  profit  on  the  Excise  duty  which 
be  had  already  paid.  As  the  book  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  publisher,  the 
wholesale  bookseller,  and  the  retail  book- 
seller, each  of  these  persons  charged  a 
profit  upon  the  duty  paid,  and  before  the 
book  came  into  the  hands  of  the  reader, 
the  tax  was  doubled  or  trebled.  On  one 
work  he  published  himself,  on  which  the 
paper  duty  amounted  to  between  £3,000 
and  £4,000,  he  calculated  that  before  it 
reached  the  public  the  purchasers  would 
have  to  pay  £7,000  or  £8,000.  Surely 
that  was  a  most  uneconomical  method  of 
raising  a  tax  of  £1,200,000  a  year.  It 
was  much  better  to  pay  an  uJditional 
penny  on  the  income  tax — not  that  he 
loved  the  income  tax.  He  hated  it  for  its 
unjust  and  inquisitorial  nature,  but  as  the 
tax  was  to  continue,  at  any  rate  the  addi- 
tional penny  did  not  increase  its  evils ; 
a  man  who  paid  income  tax  on  £100, 
and  had  three  or  four  children  at  school, 


would  save  it  all  on  school-books.  The 
abolition  of  the  paper  duty,  therefore, 
would  greatly  benefit  those  who  had  most 
reason  to  complain  of  the  income  tax. 
Great  capitalists,  indeed,  who  paid  enor- 
mous amounts  in  the  shape  of  income  tax, 
would  not  be  benefited  to  the  same  extent, 
but  he  looked  upon  their  sufferings  with 
the  utmost  composure  and  serenity.  He 
believed  that  if  the  paper  duty  were  abo- 
lished, there  would  be  an  immediate  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  all  articles  manu- 
factured from  paper.  When  the  duty  was 
reduced  from  Zd,  to  \\d.i  the  manufactu- 
rers wanted  him  to  pay  the  old  prices ;  but 
he  refrised  to  do  so,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  ultimately  every  farthing  of  the  reduc- 
tion was  given  up.  So  it  would  be  in  the 
case  of  total  abolition.  But  that  was  not 
all  the  benefit  they  would  derive  from  the 
repeal  of  the  duty.  They  would  get  quit  of 
the  army  of  excisemen  they  were  now  ob- 
liged to  keep  to  watch  the  paper  mills.  It 
had  been  said  that  the  higher-priced  books 
would  not  be  affected;  that  might  be  true; 
but  there  was  a  large  class  of  useful  publi- 
cations on  the  price  of  which  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  would  make  a  material  differ- 
ence, and  as  the  money  must  be  found  for 
the  Exchequer,  he  was  certainly  in  favour 
of  raising  it  by  an  additional  penny  on  the 
income  tax  rather  than  by  retaining  the 
paper  duty. 

Me.  MAGUIRE  ♦ :  Sir,  I  have  listened 
with  the  greatest  attention  to  the  speeches 
of  the  Mover  and  Seconder  of  this  Amend- 
ment ;  and  I  must  admit,  as  the  result  of 
that  attention,  that  not  only  are  my  pre- 
vious opinions  unchanged,  but  the  con- 
victions which  I  entertained  ere  I  heard 
those  speeches  are  ten  times  stronger  than 
they  were  before.  The  hon.  Baronet,  the 
mover  of  the  .Amendment,  has  favoured 
the  House  with  an  account  of  the  number 
o£  mills  that  existed  in  England  and  Scot- 
land in  the  year  1813,  showing  that  there 
were  then  700  mills  in  England  and  80  in 
Scotland;  and  he  stated  that  somewhere 
about  400  of  the  mills  which  then  existed 
had  since  ceased  to  exist.  Was  that  fact 
an  argument  in  favour  of  the  hon.  Baronet's 
proposition?  If  it  proved  anything,  it 
proved  this — that  these  400  mills  were 
crushed  under  the  heavy  pressure  of  Ex- 
cise restrictions.  It  was  said  that  those 
mills  were  crushed  out  of  existence  because 
the  owners  had  not  sufficient  capital  to 
work  them.  But  is  not  that  the  argument 
of  the  monopolist  ?  Is  a  tax  to  be  main- 
tained which  is  to  s^rve  the  rich  and  crush 
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those  of  small  means? — are  men  to  be 
excluded  from  a  profitable  branch  of  trade 
because  they  arc  not  millionaires?  The 
hon.  Member  who  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment believed  he  was  using  an  irresistible 
argument  when  ho  said  to  the  advocates 
of  abolition — 

*'  Do  not  sail  under  false  colours ;  it  is  all  very 
well  to  pretend  that  you  are  urging  the  abolition 
of  the  paper  duty  for  the  intellectual  improvcn.  >:it 
of  the  people,  and  the  more  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  two-fifths 
of  the  duty  is  imposed  on  paper  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade." 

My  answer  is,  the  argument  tells  quite  the 
other  way,  and  against  the  Amendment; 
because  those  who  use  this  paper — traders, 
shopkeepers,  many  of  them  of  small  means 
— are  the  very  persons  who  would  derive 
the  greatest  advantage  from  the  abolition 
of  the  duty,  and  who,  in  obtaining  cheaper 
paper  for  their  business,  would  have  more 
than  an  equivalent  for  the  income  tax 
which  presses  now  so  heavily  upon  them. 
It  is  the  strongest  argument  to  prove  that 
the  repeal  oi  this  duty  would  benefit 
not  newspaper  proprietors,  publishers,  and 
booksellers  alone,  but  that  the  whole  retail 
trade  of  the  country  would  gain  an  ad- 
vantage from  this  proposition  of  thu  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  Now,  Sir,  I 
must  say  it  is  a  disingenuous  mode  of 
arguing  this  question  to  pretend  tbat  it  is 
one  between  a  \0d,  income  tux  and  the 
repeal  of  the  paper  duty.  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances, and  even  at  the  worst,  it  is  a 
question  of  a  penny  additional;  but  this 
penny  should  not  be  considered  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  paper  duty,  but  as  the 
means  of  enabling  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  carry  out  all  kinds  of  useful 
reforms  in  the  commercial  system  of  this 
country,  and  to  institute  great  fiscal  im- 
provements. The  hon.  Baronet  said  there 
were  no  returns  from  Ireland  as  to  the 
number  of  mills  in  that  country  in  181 3; 
but  the  hon.  Baronet  had  not  evidently 
looked  in  the  right  quarter  for  them.  I 
have  here  a  passage  from  an  article  in 
The  Times,  which  though  applied  to  this 
country,  graphically,  if  not  poetically, 
describes  tiie  state  of  things  in  Ireland; 
and  the  language  is  so  similar  to  that  used 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that 
I  do  not  know  but  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  borrowed  his  thunder  from 
the  Thunderer.  In  concliuling  a  very  able 
article  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  paper 
duty.  The  Times  of  June  22,  1858,  used 
these  words : — 
**  Take  away  the  duty*  And  you  open  the  manu- 
Mr,  Maguire 


&cture,  opening  also  hundreds  of  toiall  mill*  ja 
the  quiet  Talleys,  and  on  the  clear  streams  of  thm 
midland  and  southern  counties.  One  has  onlj  to 
look  at  one  of  these  ruinous  mills,  to  see  tlie  oM 
men  who  worked  in  them  half  their  \ive»  and  bear 
their  sad  story,  to  feel  the  excessive  hardship  of 
the  duty  under  which  these  mills  were  gradoAlIj 
impoverished  and  crippled,  and  finally  brought  to 
a  stand- still,  while  all  other  trades  hare  been 
tinuaUy  assisted  by  the  Legislatnre.' 


*t 


The  hon.  Baronet,  no  doubt,  wishee  to  learn 
some  information    with    respect    to    Uke 
manufacture  of  paper  in  Ireland.     1  oca 
afford  him  a  little  light  on  that  sabjoct. 
I  shall  not  speak  of  Ireland  generally,  nor 
even  of  an  entire  county ;  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  a  mere  district  of  the  county  of 
Cork.     Within  a  ten  mile  radius  of  the 
city  of  Cork  there  were  at  one  time  no 
less  than  seven  paper  mills  at  work,  and 
that  at  a  much  later  period  than  that 
spoken  of  by  the  hon.  Baronet  with  respect 
to  England  and   Scotland.      How  many 
mills  are  there  now  ?     Only  one ;  and  the 
ruined  gables  and  mouldering  widls  of  the 
others  throw  their  shadows  upon  as  beauti- 
ful streams  as  any  that  ever  flowed  through 
the  sweetest  valleys  of   England.      And 
yety  if  there  is  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  which  was  more  than  another 
suited  for  the  successful  manufacture  of 
paper,  it  was  Ireland ;  for  there  were  to 
be  found  cheap  labour,  a  cheap  and  abund- 
ant— ^perhaps  a  too  abundant — supply  of 
the  raw  material,  and  numberless  streams 
of  pure  water,  now,  unhappily,   flowing 
idly  to  the  sea.     If  the  duty  be  abolished, 
as  I  earnestly  hope  it  will,  I  venture  to 
prophecy  that  before  this  day  ten  yean 
there  will  be  a  larger  number  of  new  miUs 
started  in  Ireland  than  have  been  extin- 
guished in  that  country  under  the  crushing 
oppreswn  of  the  Excise.     Let  us  consid^ 
for  a  moment  how  the  abolition  of  the  paper 
duty  will  affect  the  trader  and  shopkeeper, 
I  care  not  what  his  particular  business, 
or  what  his  class — ^let  him  be  grocer,  iron- 
monger, haberdasher  in  extensive  business, 
or  let  him  be  a  huckster  carrying  on  a 
brisk  trade  in  the  midst  of  a  poor  popula- 
tion.    Every  person  in  trade,  especially  in 
the  retail  trade,  uses  an  immense  quantity 
of  paper  to  wrap  up  articles  purchased  in 
his    shop.     The  small    shopkeeper  who 
wraps  up  thousands  of  articles  a  week  in 
the  cheapest    and  coarsest    paper,  upon 
which  the  duty  is  heaviest,  will  benefit 
far  more  than  he  will  have  to  pay  in  ad- 
ditional income  tax,  supposing  that  le^.  in 
the  pound  represents  the  equivalent  to  the 
revenue  for  the  remission  of  the  paper 
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Bren  the  poor  ^opkeep^rs  in  the 
'irillage  must  wrap  up  the  smallest  article 

the   half-penny  worth   of   sugar,    the 

pfennyworth  of  tea,   the  pennyworth   of 
outter,  for  the  breakfast  of  the  labourer — 
in  pi^r  which  is  taxed  to  the  very  highest 
amoQnt ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
^wrhile  the  perfumed  note  paper  used  by 
Hie   lady    of   fashion  pays  the    smallest 
■mount  of  duty — from  5  to  8  per  cent — 
1:hfi  eoaner  paper  used  by  shopkeepers  pays 
£x>in  50  to  60,  and  even  75  per  cent.     To 
such  a  class  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer proved  himself,  by  the  proposal  to 
abolish  this  onerous  tax,  not  an  oppressor, 
l>at  a  benefactor.     The  tax  is  also  an  un- 
fair tax  upon  the  honest  manufacturer, 
because  he  has  to  encounter  an  unfair  com- 
petitor in  the  smuggler.     Let  the  manu- 
facturers in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland 
l>e  aaked  what  was  the  most  serious  cause 
of  embarrassment  to  their  trade ;  and  their 
answer  will  be,  that  the   smuggler  was 
their  great  enemy.     The  fact  is,  there  is 
an  enormous  amoimt  of  illicit  trade  and 
smuggling  going  on  with  reference  to  this 
duty,  to  the  detriment  of  the  honest  manu- 
facturer and  trader.   A  letter  which  I  will 
take  the   liberty  of  reading  will  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject.     It  is  written 
by  a  friend  whom  I  instructed  to  make  in- 
quiries for  me  on  the  subject  generally : 
and  it  gives  the  information  which  he  ob- 
tained from  a  gentleman  of  the  highest 
respectability  and  ^atest  intelligence — 
Mr.  Greer,  of  the  l)ripsey  Mills — and  it 
gives  it  almost  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Greer 

himself.     The  letter  says : — 

**  In  the  first  place,  there  is  an  immense  amount 
of  imnggling  going  on  at  present,  which,  apart 
from  all  oi^Kr  eriU,  places  the  feir  trader  at  a 
grefti  diaadTantage.  Mr.  Greer  pays  £10,000  a 
year  dntf.  The  whole  duty  does  not  exceed 
£l,20lt.000.  In  that  case  he  should  make  a 
ImjidrSa  and  twentieth  part  of  the  whole  paper  of 
tb«  ITidled  Kingdom,  vHiioh  he  has  yery  good  rea- 
son to  know  be  does  not.  The  smuggling  takes 
plao0  «liidiy  in  the  inferior  descriptions  of  paper, 
on  which  the  duty  bears  tbe  largest  proportion  to 
the  intrinsic  ralue.  The  disadvantage  to  him  is 
therefore  the  greater.  If,  for  instance,  on  a  coarse 
paper  worth  Si,  he  pays  \\d.  additional,  it  is  quite 
ttanilest  he  is  placed  at  an  immense  disadvantage 
to  tbe  man  who  makes  it  without  paying  duty. 
Again,  some  time  since,  about  the  year  1840,  the 
excise  added  6  per  cent  to  the  duty.  This  pressed 
mainly  on  tbe  manufacturer,  as  he  could  not 
charge  so  small  a  sum  to  consumers.  He  could 
BOtJuk  for  6  per  oent  on  \\d.t  or  on  ten  times 
Ifi. ;  while  on  tbe  whole  of  the  duty  (£10,000) 
wbicb  be  paid,  be  was  taxed  an  additional  £500  a 
year — no  small  burden  on  his  industry.  The  duty 
presses  heariest  on  tbe  lowest  descriptions  of 
paper.  Fancy  paper,  on  which  ladies  write  pcr- 
fbnied  notes,  pay  bat  8  or  10  per  cent  ad  valorem, 


while  a  grocer,  for  wrapping  paper,  pays  50,  60, 
or  even  75  per  cent." 

The  hon.  Baronet  has  evidently  adopted 
the  fallacies  of  Mr.  Bohn,  who,  being  one 
of  the  great  publishers,  perhaps  loftily 
disdains  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a 
repeal  of  the  duty ;  and  the  hon.  Baronet 
argues  that  because  the  remission  of  duty 
will  be  of  no  advantage  to  such  works  as 
Macaulay's  History ^  for  which  publishers 
can  afford  to  give  several  thousands  of 
pounds,  therefore  it  will  be  of  little  bene- 
fit to  the  public  at  large.  An  humbler 
man  than  the  hon.  Baronet,  or  it  might  be 
than  Mr.  Bohn,  but  certainly  a  more  prac- 
tical man  than  either,  has  conclusively 
answered  Mr.  Bohn's  fdlacies ;  and  I^  shall 
ask  permission  of  the  House  to  read  an 
extract  from  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  G.  W. 
Petter,  written  in  reply  to  Mr.  Bohn.  I 
rest  upon  it  as  a  conclusive  refutation  of 
the  assertions  of  the  hon.  Baronet : — 

"  In  considering  the  effect  in  price,  Mr.  Bohn 
ignores  the  existence  of  such  publications  as 
SatselTs  Illustrated  Family  Paper,  published  at 
Id.,  and  Chambers* s  Journal,  at  l\d.,  and  which 
are  essentially  publications  for  the  masses,  and 
rests  his  argument  upon  such  high  class  works  as 
Macaulay*s  History,  published  at  36«.,  and  upon 
other  works  issued  respectively  at  18«.and  10«.  6d., 
and  finally  upon  the  Comhill  Magazine,  pub- 
lished at  15.  lie  deceives  himself  by  despising 
the  halfpenny  saved  on  the  latter,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see ;  but  the  expensive  books  are  absolutely 
out  of  court  in  the  argument  before  us.  Taking, 
then,  the  circulation  of  Cas8eW$  Family  Paper 
at  250,000  weekly,  we  will  assume  that  it  is 
affected  by  the  difference  represented  by  the 
smallest  coin.  Starting  with  paper  at  a  given 
price,  one  farthing  per  pound  gained  in  250,000 
copies  amounts  to  a  gross  sum  of  £15  per  week — 
of  itself  a  handsome  profit — but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  only  a  farthing  per  pound  be  added  to  tbe 
price  of  paper,  the  profit  on  tbe  whole  vanishes, 
and  a  further  advance  of  a  &rthipg  would  leave 
an  intolerable  loss." 

He  (Mr.Maguire)  would  call  the  attention 
of  the  hon.  Baronet  and  the  House  to  this 
passage ; — 

'*  Herein  lies  the  secret  of  the  abandonment  of 
many  enterprises,  tbe  success  of  which  would 
have  been  for  the  advantage  of  the  general 
public.  Demand  in  any  quarter  for  an  increased 
quantity  of  paper,  under  the  '  existing  monopoly' 
— that  which  the  House  should  now  put  au  end  to 
— '  is  the  signal  for  an  advance  in  tbe  price  of  aU 
the  paper  actually  supplied,  and  this  acts  with  the 
most  destructive  effect  on  the  very  publications 
which  are  in  most  demand.'  This  is  the  fact,  to 
which  large  publishers  could  bear  painful  testi- 
mony," 

Mr.  Bohn,  with  the  notions  of  a  prince  of 
booksellers,  looked  down  with  contempt 
on  halfpenny  savings,  and  even  the  hon. 
Baronet  seemed  to  deride  the  advantage 
of  a  hal^enny  sayed  in  the  publication 
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of  such  a  work  as  the  ComhiU  Magazine. 
Now,  in  all  probability,  if  the  duty  be 
taken  off,  this  magazine  may  not  be  sold 
at  \\\d,  instead  of  a  shilling — ^nor,  indeed, 
need  those  who  purchase  a  work  of  the 
kind  care  about  the  difference.  But  the 
public  would  have  the  benefit  of  a  still 
better  article ;  for  the  saving  on  the  pub- 
lication of  this  magazine,  on  its  circulation 
of  70,000  a  month,  would  be  somewhere 
about  £1,800  a  year,  which  would  thus 
enable  the  publishers  to  give  better  prices 
to  writers,  artists,  and  engravers,  and  thus, 
if  necessary,  ensure  the  greater  merit  of 
the  magazine.  I  assert  that  the  repeal  of 
this  tax  will  materially  tend  to  the  dif- 
f^ion  of  knowledge  amongst  the  masses. 
You  boast  of  having  taken  off  the  duty  on 
glass,  and  thus  given  the  peasant  in  his 
cabin  and  the  mechanic  in  his  humble 
home  larger  windows  and  more  abundant 
light.  But  is  there  no  other  light  that  is 
even  more  precious,  which  it  should  be 
the  policy  of  the  Legislature  to  let  in  upon 
the  human  mind?  Knowledge  is  the  light 
emanating  from  God,  who  is  the  author 
of  all  intelligence ;  and  by  the  diffusion 
of  good  and  wholesome  literature,  by 
which  knowledge  is  best  conveyed  to  the 
masses,  you  render  the  people  better 
citizens,  more  obedient  to  the  laws,  more 
faithful  and  loyal  subjects,  and  more  de- 
termined to  stand  up  for  the  honour 
and  liberty  of  their  country.  But,  Sir,  I 
have  one  source  of  consolation  for  the  hon. 
fioronet  who  on  this  occasion  so  worthily 
represents  the  agricultural  interest,  and  I 
say  to  him  there  is  balm  in  Gilead — a  drop 
of  comfort  in  the  bitter  cup  he  is  asked  to 
swallow.  This  I  shall  proceed  to  show 
him.  According  to  the  returns  of  the  flax 
grown  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  espe- 
cially in  Ireland,  it  appears  that  the  quan- 
tity is  considerably  on  the  decrease;  but  I 
believe  that  the  cultivation  of  flax  will  be 
materially  promoted  by  the  proposition  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  the 
inferior  description,  as  well  as  the  refuse, 
can  be  used,  and  would  be  more  generally 
used  if  the  duty  were  taken  off;  thus  a 
new  field  of  industry  would  be  opened  up, 
which  would  principally  benefit  the  agri- 
cultural classes.  I  take  the  following  pas- 
sage from  Mr.  Fetter's  pamphlet,  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  the 
proposer  of  the  Amendment : — 

"  The  use  of  flax  straw  as  a  staple  for  |>aper 
offers  still  greater  advantages  from  the  faet  that 
this  material  contains  many  of  the  properties  of 
the  very  fibre  from  which  linen  stuff  is  made,  and 
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that  its  cultiTation  on  the  soil  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  would  open  new  fields  of  labour  aad 
capital.  Up  to  this  time  flax  has  alone  been  of 
value  to  the  linen  manu&cturers,  who  will  boj 
only  of  the  finest  kinds,  and  then  of  eerCain 
lengths ;  so  that  immense  quantities  are  left  to 
waste.  Were  this  material  rendered  availaUe  fat 
the  manu^ture  of  paper,  by  the  abolition  of  the 
Excise  (which  is. the  main  hindrance  to  Us  eoo- 
mercial  success),  the  cultirator,  who  has  hicfacfte 
grown  the  plant  for  its  seed  only,  would  Hud  ft 
ready  market  for  his  straw  and  refiise,  and  a  greet 
impetus  would  be  giyen  to  agricultural  industry.  ** 


This  seems  to  be  a  most  excellent 
why  the  hon.  Baronet,  on  cooler  reflection 
— and  I   willingly  give  him  to   twelya 
o'clock  to  consider — should  withdraw  his 
Amendment.     If,  as  the  hon.  Baronet  ad- 
mits, the  produce  of  the  paper  mills  was 
greater  last  year  than  ever,  tliat  is  no  ar- 
gument in  fayoor  of  the  tax;  it  simplj 
proves  that  there  was  an  increased  demand 
for  the  article,  and  in  spite  of  the  "Kxctue 
regulations.     In  my  opinion,   there   are 
conclusive  reasons  why  this  tax  should  be 
abolished.     It    has    been  solemnly   con- 
demned by  this  House,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  the  Government  should  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  House,  and  realize  the  ex- 
pectations of   the  country.     Would   the 
hon.  Baronet,  had  he  succeeded  in  getting 
the  House  to  condemn  a  tax  which  fettered 
industry  and  obstructed  trade — would  be 
be  satisfied  if  the  Government,  whether  of 
the  one  side  or  the  other,  refused  to  ratify 
the  solemn  decision  of  Parliament  bj  the 
abolition  of   the   obnoxious    tax.      And, 
surely,  it  is  time  in  1860  to  abolish  a  tax 
condemned  in  1858.     It  has  been  also  con- 
demned by  the  Excise — condemned  by  the 
Board  of  Inland  Bevenue — by  those  whose 
interest  it  is  rather  to  maintain  than  to 
abolish  taxation,  inasmuch  as  it  increases 
their  duty,  adds  to  their  staff,  and,  per- 
haps, establishes  a  claim  to  higher  salaries. 
The  fact  is,  the  subject  is  surrounded  with 
the  greatest  difficulties,  which  are  every 
moment  increasing.     It  is  as  hard  now  to 
know  what  paper  is  as  who  Junius  was. 
*'Who   was  Junius?"   was  the   literary 
puzzle,  but  "  What  is  Paper?"  is  now  the 
Excise  puzzle.     Here  is  duty  charged  on 
one  article,  and  not  on  another,  although 
they  are  made  out  of  the  same  raw  material, 
and  actually  spring  from  the  same  root 
Then   the  trade  and  the  country  expect 
that  the  tax  will  now  be  put  an  end  to. 
Even  the  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  trade 
are  in  favour  of  its  abolition,   notwith- 
standing that  it  is  certain  to  bring  a  new 
race  of  competitors  into  the  field.    We 
have  heard  much  of  the  cheap  newspap^s 
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in  this  question,  and  I  shall  say  one  word 
in  allusion  to  them:   Is  this  House — is 
this  country — ashamed  of  the  cheap  news- 
papers of  the  day  ?    I  ask,  are  the  Gentle- 
men on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House 
ashamed   of    T/ie  Standard?     The   hon. 
Gentlemaa  under  me  TMr.  Boehuck)  says, 
"it  cannot  be  read.        My  answer  is, 
abolish  the  duty,  and  the  publisher  ^can 
a£ford  to  give  better  paper  for  the  money. 
Then  take  The  Star  and  The  Telegraph, 
and  see  what  they  are.     Contrast  those 
papers  with  the  papers  in  America.    How 
are  those  papers  conducted  ?    Morally  and 
honourably.     It  is  true  they  are  faithful 
to  their  friends,  but  they  are  also  fair  to 
their  opponents,  and,  thank  God,  there  is 
to  be  foimd  in  their  columns  none  of  that 
shameful  and  abominable  licence  which 
degrades   some  of   the  journals    at    the 
otherside   of   the    Atlantic.      Is   it  not, 
therefore,    of   advantage    to    know   that 
these  cheap  papers  circulate  in  thirty,  and 
forty,  and  fifty  thousands  a  day  amongst 
the  people,  and  especially   amongst  the 
working  classes,  seeing  that  newspaper  li- 
terature has  so  large  a  share  in  the  educa- 
tion of  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
empire  ?    Education  does  not  entirely  con- 
ast  in  what  is  learned  at  the  mother's 
knee,  or  in  the  book  at  school ;  it  is  going 
on  every  day  of  one's  life,  and  principally 
through  the  medium  of  newspapers,  even 
of  the  cheap  newspapers,  that  are  so  ad- 
mirably and  so  intelligently  conducted.   It 
is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  this  House  to  fa- 
cilitate the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  that 
which  does  not  debase  the  mind,  but  en- 
nobles and  dignifies  the  man.     Another 
argument  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
rtpeal  of  the  duty  on  paper — namely,  that 
it  would  facihtate  the  circulation  of  the 
Bible.    Now,  a  Mend  of  mine,  Mr.  James 
Doff^,  of  Dublin,  published  the  greater 
portion  of  100,000   Catholic  Bibles  that 
were  published  within  a  period  of  ten 
years,  and  yet  he  had  not  the  advantage  of 
the  drawback  allowed  to  the  publishers  of 
the  Protestant  version.   But  when  the  tax 
will  be  abolished,  Mr.  Duffy  will  be  en- 
abled to  publish  his  Bibles  at  a  cheaper 
price;  and  thus  the  peasant  of  Connemara 
or  of  Cork  will  become,  if  not  as  great  a 
Bible  reader  as  some,  no  doubt,  wish  him 
to  be,  certainly  far  more  so  than  those  to 
whom  whole  cartloads  of  Bibles  are  now 
■ent,  but  by  whom  they  are  never  read, 
^(any  there  are,  perhaps,  in  this  House, 
who  only  think  of  sending  Bibles  to  the 
blacks  abroad ;  but  I  would  ask  them  to 
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assist  my  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Duffy,  in 
publishing  cheap  Bibles  for  the  whites  at 
home.  On  every  ground  it  is  expedient 
that  this  tax  should  be  abolished;  and  I 
am  most  anxious  to  see  a  fair  chance  given 
to  Ireland,  an  opportunity  of  recovering  a 
fair  portion  of  what,  considering  all  cir- 
cumstances, may  be  termed  one  of  her 
natural  branches  of  industry.  It  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  Parliament  to  afford  Ire- 
land every  opportunity  of  developing  her 
resources  and  employing  her  people ;  and 
I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  Irish  manufac- 
turers, of  even  moderate  capital,  will  be 
able,  under  a  free  system,  to  hold  their 
heads  safely  above  the  strongest  tide  of 
English  competition.  The  hon.  Baronet 
expresses  his  horror  of  the  income  tax. 
Now,  if  he  will  favour  me  with  a  stronger 
term,  I  will  adopt  it  to  express  my  own 
feelings ;  for  I  loathe  and  execrate  it — but 
I  believe,  under  existing  circumstances,  it 
is  a  necessary  evil,  that  cannot  at  present 
be  got  lid  of.  Hating  this  tax  as  I  do,  I 
am  still  willing  to  pay  an  additional  penny 
in  the  pound,  if  by  doing  so  I  can  thereby 
open  up  the  sources  and  lay  the  foundation 
of  new  industry  and  greater  enterprise. 
Still,  Sir,  I  do  say  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  should  at  once  deal  justly 
and  fairly  by  the  different  classes  who  pay 
this  income  isis..  It  is  idle  to  pretend  that 
it  is  but  a  temporay  imposition ;  for  I  do 
not  fancy  that  any  Gentleman  in  this 
House  is  so  Arcadian,  or  so  green,  as  to 
believe  such  a  statement.  But  even  sup- 
posing it  to  be  a  tempomry  tax,  and  that  it 
was  to  exist  for  one  year,  or  for  six  months, 
that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  press  un- 
equally on  different  classes — why  the  tra- 
der, whose  profits  depend  altogether  upon 
the  fluctuations^ of  business,  and  the  pro- 
fessional man,  whose  means  depend  on  his 
physical  or  mental  constitution,  should 
have  the  same  pressure  put  upon  them 
as  upon  those  who  derive  certain  and 
fixed  income  from  land  or  from  the  funds. 
The  income  tax  is  one  of  those  questions 
with  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer should  himself  deal  boldly  and  reso- 
lutely the  moment  his  Budget  is  passed, 
and  its  benefits  are  secured  to  the  country; 
and  in  doing  so,  he  will  bestow  a  great 
boon  on  the  industrious  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. I  shall  vote.  Sir,  for  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill. 

LoKD  ROBERT  CECIL  said,  that  in 
the  abstract  no  one  wished  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  tax.  A  tax  was  an  abomin- 
able thing  in  itself;  therefore  the  question 
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really  was  not  whether  they  should  or 
should  not  repeal  a  duty.  Those  who 
argued  the  matter  merely  in  that  way,  did 
not  put  the  case  as  it  should  he  stated.  What 
i^e  House  had  to  decide  was  a  question  of 
the  balance  of  taxation — not  whether  or  no 
there  should  be  a  paper  tax,  but  whether 
or  no  at  this  time  it  was  preferable  to  pay 
the  paper  duty  or  another  Id,  of  income 
tax.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  shook  his  head, 
and  was,  no  doubt,  ready  to  prove  what 
he  said  to  be  a  fallacy ,  but  at  the  present 
moment  the  paper  duty  yielded  £  1 ,000,000 
or  £1,200,000  a  year,  and  a  Id.  of  income 
tax  produced  much  the  same  amount.  He 
might  say,  therefore,  that  the  one  counter- 
balanced ttie  other.  It  was  desirable  every 
tax  should  be  repealed,  if  possible ;  but,  in 
spite  of  the  Kesolution  of  the  House  passed 
as  ho  thought  somewhat  unfortunately 
two  years  ago,  ho  ventured  to  think  the 
paper  duty  was  distinguished,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  other  taxes,  by  two  features 
which  placed  it  very  low  down  in  the  order 
of  those  that  should  be  repealed.  In  the 
first  place,  we  depended  for  a  large  portion 
of  our  most  valuable  raw  material  on  cer- 
tain foreign  Powers,  who  were  deplorably 
unenlightened  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
free  trade.  "We  got  our  chief  supply  from 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy;  and  it  was  pos- 
sible the  present  prohibilion  on  the  export 
of  rags  in  Prance  and  Hungary  would  be 
modified.  But  all  those  countries  charged 
very  high  export  duties ;  and  they  would 
tax  the  paper  manufacturer  to  about  the 
same  extent  as  the  present  excise  duty  on 
paper.  The  consequence  of  repealing  the 
duty  would  be  to  create  an  increased  de- 
mand for  paper,  and,  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material  being  raised  by  high  export  du- 
ties, the  price  of  paper  would  remain  as  it 
was.  The  only  difference  would  be  that  the 
£1,100,000  which  at  present  fell  into  our 
own  Exchequer  would  be  transferred  to  the 
Exchequers  of  various  foreign  cotmtries. 
The  second  peculiarity  about  the  paper 
duty  was,  that  the  supply  of  raw  material 
fbr  the  manufacture  of  that  article  was 
absolutely  limited.  He  was  aware  that 
in  saying  that  he  trenched  on  contro- 
verted ground,  and  that  for  weeks  past  the 
newspapers  had  been  filled  with  pleas,  re- 
plications, rejoinders,  and  sub-rejoinders 
on  the  subject.  If  any  new  material  had 
been  discovered  by  science  in  substitution 
of  the  present  raw  material  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  there  would  not  be 
any  doubt  about  the  fiict.     The  fact  that 
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there  was  any  controversy  on  the  pdnt 
only  proved  to  him  that  no  such  discofvenes 
had  taken  place.     The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  quoted  the  case  of  Indiambber 
combs  as  an  instance  of  the  improyemect 
of  manufactures.     But  there  could  be  no 
doubt  about  the  existence  of  thelndiambber 
comb,  for  you  had  only  to  go  into  a  hair- 
dresser's and  buy  one,  and  then  there  ww 
no  need  of  writing  to  the  newspapers  i» 
affirm  or  deny  the  fact.    If  in  like  msama 
any  new  stuff  had  been  discovered  whidi 
could  be  made  into  printable  paper  then 
would  be  an  end  of  the  controvm^y.  People 
talked  of  the  discovery  of  some  j^udii 
fibre,   &c.,  but  until  paper  made  of  th» 
material  was  practically  employed  npoa  a 
large  scale,  and  brought  into  the  market^ 
he  had  a  right  to  assume  that  no  materad 
had  yet  been  discovered  as  a  sabstitnte  far 
rags  in  the  manufacture  of  pap^r.    But 
upon  this  single  fact  the  whole  of  the  ope- 
ration of  the  paper  duty  abolition  depended. 
If  nothing  had  been  substituted  fyr  rags 
there  could  be  no  relief  from   taxatioiL 
The  paper  manufacturer  would  put  iato 
his  pocket  what  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer now  received  for  the  ooffers  of 
the  State,  while  the  consumer  would  p«j 
the  same  for  the  printed  paper  he  pur- 
chased.   That  however,  was  a  very  unsaid 
and  unwise  fiscal  measure.     There  was  bo 
single  fact  upon  which  any  two  memben 
of  the  trade  were  agreed.     A  great  deal 
had  been  said  about  the  duties  being  a  tax 
on  knowledge.    No  doubt  that  was  a  gran- 
diloquent, high-sounding,  and  sentimental 
cry.     But  of  the  £1,250,000  now  raised 
by  the  paper  duty  only  two-fifths  were 
paid  by  the  paper  on  which  books  aid 
newspapers  were  printed.     That  reduced 
the   taxes  on    knowledge  to   £500,000. 
Then,  although  books  of  large  price  and 
great  volume  paid  a  good  deal,   yet  tbe 
price  of  these  works  was  so  high  that  na 
appreciable  relief  would  be  f^t  by  the 
consumer.     They  might,  therefore,  take 
out  of  the  tax  the  whole  of  the  sum  whicb 
these   larger  works    represented.     Hon. 
Members  had  talked  of  the  hardship  of 
taxing  books  of  education,  and  what  great 
folly  it  was  to  take  out  of  the  pocket  of 
the  people  with  one  hand  what  the  State 
put  in  with  the  other.      This,  however, 
was  merely  a  matter  of  detail,  which  might 
be  regulated  by  exempting  from  paper 
duty  books  which  were  sanctioned  by  the 
Committee  of  Education  in  the  same  wajT 
that  Bibles  were  now  exempted.     Thexe- 
fore,  if  they  excepted  dear  books  and  books 
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af  education,  the  tax  upon  knowledge  li- 
mited itself  to  very  cheap  books  and  very 
eheap  newspapers-^to  books  like  CasselVa 
liiuitrated  Bible,  and  the  penny  papers. 
Now,  he  was  a  little  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  the  tax  upon  the  penny  papers 
eoold  be  said  to  be,  in  any  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  a  tax  upon  knowledge.    Could 
it  be  maintained  that  a  person  of  any  edn- 
eation  could  learn  anything  worth  know- 
ing from  a  penny  paper  ?    It  might  be  said 
people  might  learn  what  had  been  said  in 
Parliament.    Well,  would  that  contribute 
much  to  their  education  ?  They  might  read 
the  foreign  intelligence,  of  which  many 
would  understand  very  little,  and  they 
might  see  the  opinions  of  the  editor  of  the 
paper  on  a  variety  of  topics.    No  doubt, 
ail  this  was  interesting  to  hon.  Members 
of  that  House,  but  it  did  not  answer  any 
true  idea  of  education,  or  carry  any  real  in- 
struction or  true  training  to  tiie  mind.    It 
was  a  prostitution  of  the  word  education  to 
talk  of  this  tax  upon  the  penny  papers  as  a 
tax  upon  knowledge.     Then,  again,  no  one 
Uked  to  pay  odd  sums  in  this  country. 
Booksellers  charged  Is,  for  a  book,  and  if 
they  could  not  afford  to  sell  it  for  this 
turn  they  charged,  not  U.  Sd,  or  1«.  4^d,, 
but  li.  6d.    They  would  never  get  him 
to  believe  that  when  the  paper  duty  was 
taken  off  he  should  be  asked  1 1  ^d.  at  a 
railway  book-stall  for  a  1«.  novel.     Prices 
for  books  would  remain  very  much  what 
they  were,  and  the  whole  profit  would  go 
into  the  hands  of  the  producers.     The 
dogmas  of  political  economy  they  were 
told  declared  that  what  would  benefit  the 
producer  would  benefit  the  consumer.  But 
how  did  it  happen,  then,  that  such  large 
sums  of  money  were  made  in  trade  ?  They 
heard  of  the  large  fortunes  amassed  by  men 
in  the  work,  but  that  was  not  the  honest 
interest  of  money,  or  a  fair  profit  upon 
their  time  or  capital.     These  huge  sums 
were  accumulated  by  accident,  by  specula- 
tion, by  remission  of  taxation,  by  a  rise  of 
pru^  here  or  a  fall  of  price  there.     They 
were  sums  that  ought  to  have  gone  into 
the  pockets  of  the  consumer,  according  to 
the  dogmas  of  political  economy,  but  had 
been  intercepted  half  way  by  the  producer. 
8o,  also,  the  very  large  proportion  of  the 
benefit  from  the  abolition  of  this  duty 
would  be  intercepted  half  way  by  the  pro- 
ducer.    Then  they  were  told  that  this  tax 
was  a  restraint  upon  industry.     The  hon. 
Member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr.  Maguire)  had 
spoken  of  a  time  when  every  stream  .in 
Ireland  had  its  mill  and  when  rural  in- 


dustry flourished.  But  was  paper-making 
the  only  industry  that  had  been  driven 
from  the  rural  districts  ?  The  linen  man- 
ufacture used  to  flourish  where  it  was  now 
extinct.  Was  not  the  silk  trade  going 
northwards?  In  France  was  not  the 
silk  manufacture  betaking  itself  £rom  the 
smaller  towns  and  rural  districts  to  the 
city  of  Lyons?  This  was  not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  fiscal  duty,  but  was  the 
operation  of  the  inevitable  law  that  all 
manufactures  were  carried  on  more  cheaply 
where  labourers  were  congregated  together. 
The  tendency  of  all  industries  was  to 
gather  together  in  the  larger  centres  and 
to  leave  the  rural  districts.  The  paper 
manufacture  would  follow  the  same  law, 
whether  the  paper  duty  was  repealed  or 
not.  The  hon.  Member  further  said  there 
was  smuggling  in  Ireland,  and  that  the 
profits  of  the  Irish  paper  manufacture 
were  diminished  by  the  competition  of 
people  who  evaded  the  Excise  duty.  That 
was  probably  true,  because  Ireland  was 
the  home  of  smuggling. 

Mb.  MAGTJIRE  observed,  that  he  had 
not  complained  of  Ireland,  but  had  com- 
plained of  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

LoKD  ROBERT  CECIL  said,  he  had 
never  doubted  tho  readiness  of  any  Irish- 
man to  attack  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom;  but  had  the  hon. Member  never 
heard  of  smuggling  in  the  income  tax? 
Had  he  heard  of  no  unfair  returns  ?     Had 
not  the  honest  trader  to  contend  against 
those  who  made  false  returns  ?     If  smug- 
gling and  evasion  were  grounds  for  the 
abolition  of  a  tax,  there  was  no  tax  so  ex- 
posed to  that  charge  or  which  ought  to  be 
so  determinedly  swept  away  as  the  in- 
come tax.     The  last  complaint  was  that 
the  paper  duty  was  untenable.     The  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  William  Miles)  had  disposed 
of  the  last  Report  of  the  Revenue  Board, 
and  it  would  be  enough  to  say  of  it  that 
it  seemed  to  him  like  a  report  made  to 
order.    On  what  ground  did  they  condemn 
the  duty  ?    Not  because  it  was  diminish- 
ing.    If  they  had  said  the  paper  duty  was 
untenable  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  wine 
duties,  ho  should  have  understood  them. 
The  revenue  from  the  wine  duties  was 
lessening  through  the  introduction  of  coun- 
terfeits, but  the  paper  duty  was  increas- 
ing.    Nor  did  they  say  the  tax  was  un- 
just.    They  condemned  it  because  they 
were  continually  getting  cases  before  lliom 
which  they  found  it    difficult  conscien- 
tiously to  resolve.    They  found  it  difficult 
to  draw  the  line  with  logical  accuracy  be- 
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twecn  what  oiight  and  what  ought  not  to 
pay  duty,  and  being  unable  to  make  a 
satisfactory  distinction  between  what  was 
just  and  unjust,  they  declared  the  tax  un- 
tenable. But  surely  the  paper  duty  was 
not  the  only  case  in  which  an  arbitrary 
line  had  to  be  drawn  somewhere  in  levy- 
ing a  revenue  from  the  public.  They  need 
only  turn  to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer himself  in  a  former  Session  to  see 
that  the  income  tax  was  more  full  of 
these  waving  lines  of  justice  on  the  one 
side,  and  injustice  on  the  other,  than  any 
other  tax  that  was  imposed ;  and  if  the 
difficulty  of  being  able  to  draw  a  philo- 
sophical line  of  distinction  between  them 
was  to  be  taken  as  a  reason  for  abolisliing 
a  tax,  then  the  income  tax  ought  to  be 
repealed  to-morrow.  It  had  been  argued 
the  other  night  ^by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Eussian 
war  the  House  laid  down  certain  plans 
and  principles  on  which  the  people  of 
this  country  were  to  be  taxed,  and  that 
the  proportions  between  direct  and  indi- 
rect taxation  were  then  fixed.  He  (Lord 
Kobert  Cecil)  denied  that  any  fixed  or 
definite  plan  was  laid  down  by  the  House 
at  that  time.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
raise  a  large  amount  of  revenue  to  main- 
tain the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  country 
during  the  war;  and  for  that  reason  a 
large  amount  of  direct  taxation  was  im- 
posed. There  was  then  in  the  House  a 
man — Mr.  Joseph  Hume — not  a  Tory, 
who  thought  that  the  higher  classes  had 
been  unjustly  treated,  and  the  lower 
classes  unduly  exempted  from  taxation; 
and  he  proposed  that  the  income  tax 
should  be  levied  on  incomes  of  £60  and 
£60,  in  order,  as  he  said,  that  the  lower 
classes  might  not  be  encouraged  to  demand 
a  war,  the  expenses  of  which  they  did  not 
pay.  But  whether  the  balance  of  taxation 
between  the  direct  and  the  indirect  payers 
was  established  in  the  way  stated  on  the 
other  side  or  not,  the  question  now  was 
whether  the  basis  on  which  the  Chancellor 
of  .the  Exchequer  proceeded  was  a  fair  one. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  took  the  direct 
payers  in  one  hand  and  the  indirect  payers 
in  the  other,  and  balanced  them  against 
each  other  while  he  made  his  calculations; 
but  what  he  asked  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  do  was  to  descend  from  his  abstract 
ideas  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation — to 
take  the  individuals  of  each  class,  ascer- 
tain what  they  contributed  towards  the 
•war,  and  see  whether  they  each  paid  a 
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fair  proportion  of  their  incomes.  In  tha 
way  they  would  be  able  to  judge  whetber 
they  now  owed  a  debt  to  the  dass  that 
paid  indirect  taxation,  and  whether  tiiey 
were  bound  to  abolish  the  paper  duties. 
He  would  take  the  case  of  the  femily  of  a 
curate  with  £200  a  year,  and  of  an  artizan 
with  £90  a  year — Uie  former  paying  in- 
come tax,  and  the  latter  indirect  taxes 
only,  and  ask  which  of  them  paid  most  in 
proportion  to  his  income  towards  the  sup- 
port of  the  Russian  war — the  articles  pay- 
ing indirect  taxation  being  tea,  sugar,  and 
beer.  Now  he  would  suppose  ^at  the 
artizan  to  whom  he  referred  consumed  one 
pound  of  tea  every  week  and  half  a  gallon 
of  beer  every  day.  That  was  certainly  a 
liberal  allowance,  and  with  it  he  would 
have  paid  in  the  shape  of  war  duties, 
during  the  last  six  years,  a  sum  of  £8  16«.; 
but  the  curate  with  an  income  of  £200  a 
year,  consuming  the  same  amount  of  tea 
and  of  beer,  and  paying  besides  the  war 
income  tax,  would  have  contributed  to  the 
increased  charges  of  the  State  during  the 
same  period  a  sum  of  £36  69.  The  annual 
contribution  of  the  artizan  would  thus 
amount  to  4d,  in  the  pound  on  his  income, 
while  that  of  the  curate  would  amount  to 
Sd.  in  the  pound  on  his  income.  There 
was  an  entire  fallacy  in  the  ordinary  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  question  of  direct  aiHl 
indirect  taxation.  The  proper  way  wm 
to  set  the  payments  made  by  individuals 
in  one  class  against  the  payments  made  by 
individuals  in  the  other.  The  usual  plan 
of  estimating  the  amount  paid  by  etudt 
class  led  to  erroneous  conclusions,  and, 
moreover,  exerted  a  mischievous  influence 
by  setting  class  against  class.  If  you 
called  upon  one  man  to  pay  8^.  in  the 
pound  towards  the  support  of  the  State, 
while  another  man  occupying  not  a  very 
different  station  of  life  was  made  to  pay 
only  4d.,  you  were  committing  a  great  in- 
justice. According  to  every  principle  of 
sound  finance  all  classes  ought  to  pay  alike, 
and  if  that  were  so  the  indirect  taxation 
of  the  country  would  be  considerably  in- 
creased and  the  direct  taxation  considerably 
diminished.  At  present  direct  taxation 
pressed  so  heavily  upon  the  classes  yvi^ 
more  than  £100  a  year  that  they  Tvere 
called  upon  to  contribute  out  of  all  pro- 
portion towards  the  burdens  of  the  State. 
Kow,  the  armaments  of  the  State  were  not 
maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich  alone. 
What  classes  would  be  most  injured  if  an 
invasion  were  to  take  place,  or  if  the  peace 
of  society  were  seriously  menaced  by  in* 
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tenial  oonTnlaon  ?    The  man  with  a  large 
ibrtune  in  the  funds  might  go  to  some 
safer  land  where  there  was  no  danger  of 
inrasion  and  where  the  peace  of  society 
^wras  never  menaced  hy  demagogues.    But 
sfl  to  the  poor  man,  trade  would  he  stopped 
in  case  of  any  such  disturhance,  capital 
ip^oold  cease  to  be  invested,  there  would 
l>e  no  demand  for  labour,  and  his  only 
Buppcnt  would  thus  be  destroyed.     The 
poor  man,  therefore,  had  the  greater  inte- 
rest in  maintaining  those  protective  agen- 
csies  by  which  the  State  defended  capital 
and  labour,  and  ought  consequently  to  con- 
tribute at  least  as  much  towards  their 
support.     It  was  not  just  to  claim  the 
abolition  of  the  paper  duty  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  an  indirect  tax,  and  that  some- 
thing was  owing  by  the  payers  of  direct 
to  the  payers  of  indirect  taxation.     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  taunted  his  hon. 
Colleague  (Sir  Stafford  Northcote)   with 
advocating « what  he  called  a  ''stationary 
finance,''  but  his  notion  of  progress  seemed 
to  consist  in  substituting  direct  for  indirect 
taxes  and  in  shifting  the  burdens  from  the 
poor  to  the  rich.     If  such  a  policy  were 
persisted  in  it  would  weaken  the  stability 
of  the  State,  and  it  ought  least  of  all  to  be 
pursued  just  at  this  moment  when  they 
were  going  to  hand  over  the  government 
of  the  country  to  those  who  yrere  not  to 
pay  for  it.     Such  a  plan  of  finance  was 
really  a  plundering  finance ;  it  practically 
amounted  to  confiscation;   and  therefore 
on  higher  grounds  than  those   of  mere 
detail  he  contended  that  those  who  paid 
indirectly  towards  the  support  of  the  State 
ought  not  to  be  relieved  by  placing  a  heavier 
burden  on  the  shoulders  of  classes  who 
were  already  overweighted  by  taxation. 
Mb.  MILNER  GIBSON :  I  think  the 
noble  Lord  who  has  just  addressed  us  has 
travelled  somewhat  beyond  the  question 
immediately  before  the  House.     He  has 
descanted  upon  general  theories  which  I 
think  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  consider, 
while  we  have  before  us  so  limited  a  pro- 
posal as  that  of  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  W. 
Miles).    Before  coming  to  a  vote  upon  the 
question  of  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty 
we  must  take  into  account  the  decision 
already  come  to  by  the  House  in  reference 
to  the  Budget  and  the  French  Treaty. 
Now  I  may,  I  suppose,  assume  that  the 
House,   after  full  deliberation  and  after 
several  divisions,  has  given  its  assent  to 
the  French  Treaty.    That  being  so,  you 
have  bound  yourselves  by  one  of  the  Ar- 
ticles of   that  Treaty  to  admit  foreign 


paper  at  no  higher  rate  of  duty  than  the 
Excise  which  shall  be  levied  on  the  home 
manufacture.      Protection,    therefore,   for 
the  home  manufacturer  is  gone,  and  the 
question  is,   whether  being   offered   the 
total  repeal  of  the  duty,  you  will  now 
insist  on  retaining  the  Excise  and  admit 
the  foreign  paper  at  no  higher  duty  than 
that  imposed  on  the  home  inanufacturers. 
Another  point  to  bo  remembered  is,  that 
by  a  formal  vote  on  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Du   Cane)  the  House  has 
approved  the  general  policy  involved  in 
the  financial  scheme  of  the  Government, 
the  effect  of  this  policy  being  that,  although 
during  the  present  year  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  for  a  large  additional  expenditure, 
nevertheless  you  would  remit  a  certain 
portion  of  indirect  taxation  for  the  benefit 
of  trade  and  industry.     [*'  No !"]     I  un- 
derstood the  division  upon  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's Motion  to  be  a  deliberate  acknow- 
ledgment that  that  is  to  be  the  fiuancial 
policy  of  1860.     My  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  intro- 
ducing his  financial  scheme,   announced 
that  the  amount  of  remission  which  he 
proposed  upon  indirect  taxes  was   about 
£2,200,000,  being  the  sum  which  would 
arise  from  the  falling  in  of  the  Long  An- 
nuities.    I  take  it,  therefore,  to  be  the 
understanding,  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
that  something  like  that  amount  shall  be 
given  to  the  trade  and  industry  of  the 
coimtry.     The  French  Treaty  has  swal- 
lowed up  £1,190,000  of  that  sum.     Sup- 
plemental   reductions  of   Customs'   duty 
have  been  made  besides,  but  these  have 
been   compensated  by  new  charges,  and 
therefore,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  proposed 
remission  of  £2,200,000  to  the  trade  and 
industry  of  the  country,  you   still  have 
above  £1,000,000  to  dispose  of.     Well, 
then,  the  question  is  whether,  in  fixing 
upon  the  paper  duties  for  remission,  we 
have  made  ^  judicious  selection.     It  is  not 
a  question  between  the  paper  duty  and 
income  tax,  but  between  that  duty  and 
some  other  branch  of  indirect  taxation. 
The  hon.   Baronet  gave  notice  that  he 
would  oppose  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  on  this  subject;    but  he  has  now 
moved  a  Eesolution  which,  though  I  have 
no  wish  whatever  to  stifle  discussion,  or 
to  raise  objections  on  technical  grounds,  I 
think  he  ought  not  to  have  placed  on 
the  paper.     I  must  say  whea  the  House 
considers  this  Kesolution,  whatever  it  may 
do  with  this  Bill,  it  will  be  unwilling  to 
place  such  a  Besolution  on  the  records  of 
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Parliament.  What  does  it  say  ?  It  says, 
'*  as  it  appears  that  the  repeal  of  the  duty 
upon  paper  will  necessitate  the  addition  of 
\d.  upon  the  property  and  income  tax,  it 
is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  such 
repeal  is  at  this  moment  inexpedient/'  I 
want  to  know  where  "it  appears."  I 
am  not  aware  that  it  has  heen  made  to 
appear  that  the  retention  of  the  paper 
duty  involves  the  remission  of  a  penny  on 
the  income  tax.  That  may  have  suggested 
itself  to  tho  hon.  Baronet,  but  to  place 
upon  our  records  that  some  past  proceeding 
justifies  such  a  stateoient,  I  do  not  think 
this  House  will  consent  to  do,  whatever 
it  may  do  with  the  Bill  before  it.  I  do 
not  think  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chan« 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  agree  that  a 
penny  of  the  income  tax  and  tho  paper 
duty  have  any  connection  with  each  other. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  may  say  that  if  you 
insist  upon  keeping  tho  Excise  duty  upon 
paper  he  will  consider  whether  the  sugar 
duty  may  not  be  lowered,  or  whether  it 
would  be  proper  to  make  a  reduction  in 
the  war  duty  upon  tea.  It  does  not  at 
all  follow  that  my  hon.  Friend  opposite 
will  get  his  penny  iu  the  income  tax 
even  if  he  succeeds  in  retaining  the  pre- 
sent paper  duty;  and  when  his  Friends 
consider  tho  real  meaning  of  the  Eesolu- 
tion  I  do  not  think  they  can  consent  to 
vote  with  him.  But  why  has  the  Govern- 
ment selected  the  paper  duty  ?  I  suppose 
it  will  be  admitted  that,  having  taxes  to 
remove,  it  became  necessary  for  the  Go- 
vernment to  make  a  careful  review  of  the 
various  items  of  indirect  taxation,  and  to 
decide  which  items  presented  the  strongest 
claims  for  remission.  What  did  they  dis- 
cover ?  I  think,  in  considering  the  claims 
for  remission,  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
will  admit  that  the  Government  could 
not  overlook  the  paper  duty  after  all 
that  has  passed.  The  Government  found 
that  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  those 
who  were  entitled  to  have  the  greatest 
weight  with  Parliament  had  looked  for- 
ward to  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty  as  an 
object  to  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  it  was 
possible  to  do  so.  From  time  to  time  op- 
portunities were  taken  by  Commissions  and 
Committees  to  condemn  this  duty  as  a  per- 
manent source  of  revenue,  beginning  with 
the  Excise  Commission  of  1835,  of  which 
Sir  H.  Parnell  was  chairman ;  for  although 
the  Commission  did  not  recommend  the  im- 
mediate repeal  of  the  paper  duty,  they  did 
anticipate  a  future  repeal  of  the  tax,  and 
carefidly  guarded  themselves  against  being 
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supposed  to  give  any  sancticm  to  tiie  papir 
duty  as  a  permanent  method  of  taxatioa.   I 
am  not  about  to  quote  tiie  writers  of  books 
or  the  opinions  of  theorists  elsewhere,  bvi 
I  am  entitled  to  ask  the  House  to  attack 
weight  to  the  advisers  it  has  itself  selected, 
to  Commissions  of  Inquiry,  and  the  o] 
of  those  men  of  different  political 
who  have  guided  the  deliberations  of 
liament.    Ten  years  ago  I  brought 
a  Motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  paper  datf ^ 
not  asking  for  iminediate  action,  but  to 
make  preparation  for  it,  becaase  I  felt  that 
the  instant  abolition  of  a  tax  of  tnch.  ma^ 
nitude  was  not  a  proposition  that  a 
her  of  Parliament  was  entitled  to 
to  the  House.     The  right  hon. 
for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli) 
one  of  those  who  sympathized  with  tbs 
terms  of  my  Motion,  "that  such  £iian* 
oial  arrangements  ought  to  be  made  as 
will  enable  Parliament  to  repeal  the  £x^ 
cise    duty  on    paper."      What    did    ikm 
right  hon.   Gentleman  the    Member    fo 
Bucks  say  on  that  occasion  ?      He   said, 
"Was  there  a  man  in  the   House  who 
entertained  an  opinion  different  from  tiiat 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  iatro* 
duced  the  Motion?      Different   opioioaB 
might  be  entertained  as  to  the  effisct  of 
the  duty  upon  advertisements  and  upoa 
newspapers,  but  no  financial  evil  was  ab- 
stractedly greater  than  an  Excise  daty; 
while  in  the  present  instance  it  wasag^T*" 
vated  because  to  a  physical  a  m<Mal  dis- 
advantage  was  added ;''  and  he  went  on  ts 
say,  "  in  his  opinion  it  was  a.  prudent,  a 
politic,  and  a  beneficial  Motion."      The 
right  hon.   G^tleman    followed  np    hii 
emphatic  speech  by  his  vote  in  favour  of 
my  Motion,     Now,  I  say  that  the  re<|»> 
site    financial    arrangements    are   naade; 
and,   therefore,   I  claim  as  a  matter  of 
right  the  vote  of  the  right  hon.  (jentle* 
man.     Coming  down  to  a  later  period,  I 
find  the  same  views  were  held  in  other 
quarters.    I   had  the  honour  of  sereral 
interviews  with  the  Earl  of  Derby,  whon 
he  was  in  power,  upon  the  subject  of  thii 
duty.    His  Lordship  not  once,  bat  on  seve- 
ral occasions,  expr^sed  his  opinion  on  the 
remission  of  these  duties.  In  the  last  inter- 
view I  had  with  the  noUe  Earl,  when  I  ac- 
companied a  deputation  to  him  on  the  su^ 
ject,  he  reminded  us  that  he  was  expteas- 
ing  an  opinion  he  had  formerly  expressed 
when  he  said  that  the  paper  tax  wais  bad 
alike  in  principle  and  in  practice,  and  that 
as  soon  as  possible  it  ought  to  be  repealed, 
and  he  held  out  hopes  that  if  a  Oonserfa* 
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live  €k>v6ninieiit  should  remain  in  office 
Ibr  two  years,  seeing  the  disposition  there 
was  to  eeonomy  among  the  Conseryative 
putty,  tbe  paper  duty  would  be  repealed* 
1  find  a  uniform  and  constant  enforcement 
of  the  doctrine  that  the  paper  duty  was 
Aoi  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  mode  of  raising 
ffarenae  that  ought  to  be  maintained.    I 
aow  find  that  the  CommissionerB  of  Inland 
Kerenae  themselTCS  distinctly  say  in  their 
Beport  that  it  is  so  uniyersally  believed 
tfa^  the  paper  duty  is  doomed  and  about  to 
cease,  that  they  found  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult  to  make  those  necessary  clumges  of 
re^olatioiks,  or  to  apply  to  Parliament  for 
power   to  make  those  alterations  which 
▼arying  circumstances  require  from  them 
to  regolate  the  levying  of  the  tax.     I  do 
BOt  dwell  alone  upon  the  last  Eesolution  of 
Parliament,  but  I  contend  that  it  is  only 
part  of  a  long- continued  uniform  system 
oi  condemnation  of  this  tax.     The  House 
of  Commons  by  a  unanimous  vote  having 
decided,  in  terms  placed  upon  its  records, 
that  the  paper  duty  is  not  to  be  a  perma- 
nent source  of  taxation,  could  tlie  Govem- 
nent»  I  ask,  having  undertaken  to  remit  a 
certain  amount  of  indirect  taxation,  ven- 
tore  to  overlook  this  particular  tax  ?     Is 
that  Besolution  which  I  have  referred  to, 
to  remain  a  dead  letter  upon  your  books  ? 
The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Somerset 
(&r  W.  Miles)  has  some  idea  that  one  day 
er  other  he  will  agree  to  the  repeal  of  the 
paper  duty.     I  think,  however,  the  latter 
part  of  his  speech  did  not  quite  agree  with 
the  first  part,  for  he  took  pains  to  show 
Chat  the  paper  duty  was  not  such  a  bad 
tax,  and  was  not  so  injurious  as  it  was 
fcpreaented  to  be,  while  in  the  £rst  part 
ef  his  speech  he  said  he  was  not  prepared 
to  maintain  the  paper  duty  permanently. 
I  do  not  know  why  he  should  not  main- 
tain that  duty  as  an  ordinary  branch  of 
oar  revenue,  if  he  is  satisfied  that  it  is  not 
an  injurious  tax,  or  a  pernicious  mode  of 
laising  m<mey.    It  appears  to  me  that  it 
was  impossible  for  us  to  overlook  this 
%Qestion,  fix  I  do  not  agree  that  Eesolu- 
tians  of  this  House  are  to  be  considered  as 
tnfling  matters.    I  am  not  in  favour  of 
Aeoc^iitions  being  moved,  especially  with 
reierenoe  to  taxation,  unless  hon.  Members 
swan  to  do  their  utmost  to  procure  the 
repeal  of  the  particular  tax ;  but  a  Eeso- 
Intion  having  been  placed  upon  the  records 
of  the  Houie,  it  would  have  been  a  neg- 
lect of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Oovern- 
nent  if  they  had  given  it  the  go-by,  and 
Uaated  it  as  a  mere  unmeaning  paragraph 


in  the  journals  of  Parliament.  The  veiy 
first  person  who  wciild  have  had  a  right 
to  reproach  us  for  such  a  course  would 
have  been  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Bucks,  who  would  have  told 
us,  ''You  come  with  a  repeal  of  indirect 
taxation,  but  have  omitted  to  notice  the 
tax  which  Parliament  has  condemned,  and 
which  has  been  uniformly  reprobated  by  Lhe 
leading  men  on  both  sides  of  the  House." 
Admitting,  however,  for  the  sake  of  argu* 
ment,  that  all  these  authmties  to  which  I 
have  referred  are  to  be  disregarded,  and 
that  perhaps  the  paper  duty  is  to  be  re- 
tained, what  do  we  find  as  a  preliminary 
difficulty  ?  That  it  is  necessary  to  come 
to  Parliament  for  a  Bill  to  enable  the  col- 
lectors and  assessors  of  the  tax  to  carry 
out  such  rules  as  they  believe  are  neces- 
sary and  just  for  the  trade  of  the  country. 
The  noble  Lord  (Lord  R.  Cecil)  says  the 
report  of  the  Commissioners  is  one  got 
up  for  the  occasion.  That  is  a  monstrous 
charge  to  make,  unless  the  noble  Lord  is 
prepared  to  substantiate  it.  Does  he  mean 
to  say  that  the  Gentlemen  who  put  their 
names  to  that  Report  have  deliberately 
asserted  what  they  do  not  believe  to  be 
correct  merely  to  serve  the  Government? 
The  question  is,  is  the  Report  true  as  to 
the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  the 
collection  of  this  tax?  I  am  prepared  to 
maintain  that  it  is  true,  and  if  you  mean 
to  maintain  this  duty,  I  say  you  must 
bring  in  a  Bill  forthwith  to  define  the 
article  on  which  the  duty  is  to  be  levied 
and  apply  it  to  a  number  of  articles  which 
now  come  into  competition  with  paper, 
but  on  which  the  duty  is  not  charged. 
You  cannot  adopt  a  system  of  arbitrary 
exemptions.  Such  a  course  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  our  institutions, 
and  is  one  which,  I  am  sure,  this  House 
will  never  sanction.  But  we  are  told  that 
the  definition  of  paper  is  to  be  found  in 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  m 
terms  clear  and  precise.  The  Court  of 
Exchequer  defined  paper ;  the  Act  oi  Par- 
liament did  not.  All  that  the  Act  said 
was  that  paper,  however  made,  whether 
by  a  wet  or  a  dry  process,  and  of  whatever 
material,  should  be  deemed  to  be  paper. 
But  the  Court  of  Exchequer  having  to  de« 
fine  what  paper  was,  said : — 

"That  paper  maj  perhaps  he  descrihed  as  a 
manufactured  suhstance  composed  of  fibres  adher- 
ing together,  in  form  consisting  of  sheets  of 
various  size  and  of  different  thickness,  and  used 
for  writing  or  printinff  and  applicable  to  other 
porpoaes  for  which  flexible  sheets  were  applicable." 
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Bat  tbat  definition  covers  a  great  many 
articles  to  which  the  paper  duty  does  not 
apply.  For  instance,  it  covers  the  article 
of  felt,  which  is  extensively  used  for  roof- 
ing, and  I  ask  if  you  are  prepared  to  take 
the  decision  of  tho  Court  of  Exchequer  as 
your  definition  of  paper,  are  you  prepared 
to  apply  the  Excise  survey  and  the  im- 
position of  the  Excise  duty  to  tho  article 
of  felt  ?  You  must  do  that,  if  you  carry 
out  the  principle  of  tho  declaration  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer.  The  Board  of  In- 
land Revenue  feels  this  diflSculty  strongly, 
and  says,  "Make  up  your  minds  whether 
you  mean  to  maintain  this  tax  or  not ;  if 
you  do  mean  to  maintain  it,  we  will  ask 
you  to  pass  a  law  that  will  enable  us  to  as- 
sess the  duty  fairly  and  justly  between  the 
different  trades  and  manufactures."  Can 
anything  be  more  reasonable  ?  To  say  you 
will  not  do  it  now  is  only  to  prolong  all 
this  injustice  and  difficulty,  and  to  leave 
the  trade  in  uncertainty.  I  say  it  behoves 
Parliament  to  make  up  its  mind  now  whe- 
ther this  duty  is  to  be  maintained ;  and 
that,  if  it  bo  their  deliberate  opinion  that 
it  is  imfit  to  remain  as  a  part  of  our  per- 
manent revenue,  this  is  a  fitting  moment 
for  its  total  abolition.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
tho  third  Report  of  tho  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue,  published  last  year,  during,  I 
believe,  the  administration  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  and,  therefore,  I  presume,  not  got  up 

to  order.  What  do  the  Commissioners  say  r — 
**  Tho  expectation  that  the  paper  duty  would  be 
repealed  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity  has 
for  many  years  been  a  source  of  embarrassment 
to  us  in  the  collection  of  it.  In  all  duties  which 
are  levied  on  articles  in  the  process  oF  mnnu&c- 
ture,  the  continual  introduction  of  new  methods 
of  working,  of  new  materials,  and  of  new  inven- 
tions to  suit  the  taste  of  the  public,  requires  cor- 
responding alienations  in  the  laws  under  which 
tho  duty  is  chargeable,  and  in  no  case  has  there 
6ecn  so  great  a  necessity  for  those  alterations  as 
in  that  of  the  Excise  on  paper." 

Who  arc  the  persons  most  competent  to 
advise  Parliament  in  a  matter  of  this  sort  ? 
I  assert  there  are  no  men  to  whom  the 
Government  can  more  properly  look  for 
advice  on  such  a  subject  than  the  Com- 
missioners of  Inland  Revenue.  I  believe 
the  extract  I  have  just  read  contains  the 
honest  and  deliberate  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioners, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
would  have  been  the  same  whatever  Go- 
vernment were  in  power.  I  trust,  there- 
fore, tho  House  will  be  guided  by  their 
advice,  and  I  feel  tbat  if  the  Excise  sys- 
tem connected  with  paper  had  not  been 
administered  in  a  most  considerate  manner 
it  would  not'  have  been  possible  to  main- 
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tain  this  duty  for  so  long  a  period.     I  stj, 
therefore,  there  is  no  mode  of  e&csLpe  finooi 
their  difficulties  except  by  a  total  repeal  of 
tho  duty,  and  that  tins  House  will  hesitate 
before  it  places  itself,  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  in  opposition  to  men  so  ezperiesiced. 
Seeing,  then,  that  we  are  met  by  t^ieae 
difficulties  —  first  that  the  tax  had  been 
condemned  by  a  uniform  course  of  autiio- 
rity,  and,  secondly,  that  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain it,  we  must  legislate  to  enable  ns  to 
collect  it — ^the  question  remains,  is  the  tax 
of  a  character  that  we  should  desire  to 
maintain  it  ?     What  is  its  effect  on  trade? 
I  admit  that  its  operation  in  impeding  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  is  not   the   only 
argument  in  favour  of  its  repeal.     Hie 
commercial  argument  is  a  most  important 
one.     In  the  first  place,  is  the  consump- 
tion of  paper  in  this  country  at  all  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  population,  or  with  what 
we  should  naturally  suppose  to  be  the  de- 
mand of  a  country  like  England,  having 
regard  to  the  progress  of  oducation  and 
trade?     Is  it   commensurate   with  what 
we  find  in  other  countries  under  similar 
circumstances?     The  consumption  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  smaller  popnlatian, 
I  believe  is  three  times  as  great  as  that  of 
England.     The  population  of  the  United 
States  is  about  23,000,000.     Wo  have  in 
this  country  some  29,000,000  of  people. 
Tho    23,000,000   in   the   United    States 
make   a  much  larger  quantity   of  papa 
than    we    manufacture  in  this   counfay. 
Is    there    any  reason  why   that    should 
be  so  ?     Paper  is  susceptible   of  a   great 
variety  of  uses,  and  in  a  country  witii 
such    an    enormous    trade    as    ours,   we 
should  be  the  first  producers  and  consamecs 
of  paper  in  the  world,  in  proportion  to  oar 
population.     Mr.  Rawlings,  a  large  l>aper 
manufacturer  at  Wrexham,  who  has  seen 
the  way  in  which  paper  is  made  in  tfoe 
United  States,   states  that  the  processGS 
there  are  so  much  improved  that  a  man 
and  his  children  can  make  paper  by  them* 
selves,    and    turn    out    a    much   greater 
quantity  than  a  similar  number  of  ptf- 
sons  in  this  country.   Mr.  Rawlings  pio- 
duced  a  brown  paper  made  in  the  United 
States  of,  among  other  things,  old  leather, 
flax    straw,    Indian    com    stalks,    palm 
leaves,  and  damaged  marsh  hay,  and  sold 
at  a  price  below  the  sum  charged  for  doty 
in  England.    He  also  exhibited  a  sheet  of 
paper  of  remarkable  gloss  and  finenesB, 
which  was  produced  by  two  persons  at 
the  rate  of  100  reams  in  eight  hoon. 
Do  not  tell  me  we  cannot  do  in  this  coua- 
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try  what  is  done  in  the  United  States ;  we 
have  peculiar  advantages  in  England,  both 
in  raoohanical  skill  and  command  of  the 
raw  material,  and  yet  here  the  production 
of  paper  is  limited  and  crippled ;  and  I 
hare  a  right  to  assume  that  the  Excise 
duty  and  the  Excise  survey  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  important  difference. 
Again,  with  r^;ard  to  our  exports,  the 
paper  duty  acts  as  an  export  duty  on  se- 
veral kinds  of  manufactures.     The  duty  is 
paid  on  the  paper  boxes  in  which  those 
goods    are    sent   abroad,   and  sometimes 
forms   a   small  percentage  on  the  value 
of  the  articles  tiie  boxes  contain.     You 
increase   the  difficulty  of  our  manufac- 
tarers   in   competing  with  foreigners  in 
nentral  markets  if  you  place  a  duty  on 
the    boxes    in    which    their    goods    are 
packed.      Such  a  duty  must  have  a  per- 
nicious effect  in  a  great  exporting  coun- 
try like  England.  The  duty  forms  an  enor- 
moos  percentage  on  the  value  of  coarse 
papers.      A  paper  manufacturer  of  Bir- 
mingham  told  me  that,  on  an  average, 
he  made  paper  of  a  coarse  kind  to  the 
value  of  £33,000  in  a  year.     The  amount 
of  duty  he  paid  on  that  quantity  was 
£12,800  a  year.    That  is  an  enormous 
tax;    as  he  graphically  stated  the  case, 
he  was  obliged  to  work  twenty- two  weeks 
out  of  the  fifty-two  to  make  enough  to  pay 
the  duty  for  one  year.     I  can  prove  also 
that  the  duty  limits  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing an  article  for  which  England  is 
admirably  suited.     England    abounds  in 
auxiliary  raw  material  for  paper-making, 
much  of  which  cannot  be  applied  un- 
der the  Excise  systep.     The  statements 
of  the   scarcity  of  rags  in  this  country 
are    no  novelty.     They  were   urged   in 
1836,  when  the  duty  was  reduced.  It  was 
said  the  manufacturers  would  only  put  the 
remitted  duty  in  their  pockets,  because  no 
greater  quantities  of  the  raw  material  were 
likely  to  be  imported.  What  are  the  facts? 
From  1815  to  1836  the  average  price  of 
rags  was  perhaps  40  per  cent  higher  than 
the  average  price  since  1836.  I  believe  the 
quantity  of  paper  made  is  90,000  tons  per 
annum ;  previous  to  the  reduction  of  duty 
in  ]  836  it  was  only  40,000  tons ;  you  have 
thus  added  50,000  tons  to  the  production 
of  paper,  or  nearly  trebled  it,  and  yet  the 
price  of  the  raw  material  has  not  risen 
nnoe  1836.    Is  this   consistent  with  the 
statement  of  a  deficiency  of  the  material  ? 
I  firmly  beheve  that  what  happened  before 
will  hi^p^i  again ;  that  if  you  repeal  the 
duty  ii»  production  will  be  greatly  in- 


creased, and  the  demand  for  the  raw  ma- 
terial will  bring  it  into  this  coimtry ;  and 
the  price  of  the  raw  material  will  not  be 
enhanced.  It  should  bo  remembered  that 
every  country  imports  rags  from  time  to 
time.  We  ha^e  heard  much  of  France 
prohibiting  the  export  of  rags ;  but  France 
imports  rags,  and  some  small  quantity 
even  from  England.  Belgium  and  other 
countries  also  import  rags;  we  ourselves 
export  rags  to  various  countries  every 
year.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  there 
is  any  deficiency  of  this  article  if  you 
take  the  whole  world  as  the  source  of  sup- 
ply instead  of  two  or  three  particular  coun- 
tries. The  price  of  the  raw  material  may 
rise  a  little,  but  I  believe  that  the  cost  wiU 
bo  equalized  gradually  in  different  coun- 
tries, for  it  will  be  impossible  to  maintain 
any  great  difference  when  you  place  the 
great  English  market  on  the  same  footing 
as  those  of  France  and  Belgium.  As  fo- 
reign paper  is  to  be  admitted  duty  free  the 
argument  of  the  homo  manufacturer  being 
able  to  put  the  amount  of  the  remission 
into  his  pocket  loses  its  force.  There  is 
one  article  likely  to  be  extensively  used 
in  the  manu&cture  of  paper,  to  which  I 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Baro- 
net (Sir  W.  Miles) — ^it  is  flax  refuse.  I 
have  before  said  that  the  repeal  of  the  paper 
duty  is  to  some  extent  a  farmers'  question. 
I  believe  the  agricultural  interest  did  not 
think  me  serious  in  saying  so ;  but  I  am 
quite  serious.  I  believe  that  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  is  the  only  rural  manufac- 
ture that  in  these  days  can  be  carried  on 
with  advantage.  It  is  a  manufacture  in 
the  extension  of  which  the  agricultural 
community  is  greatiy  interested.  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  an  agriculturist 
stating  that  he  had  always  grown  flax 
with  a  larger  profit  than  wheat,  by  using 
the  seeds  to  fatten  cattle  and  converting 
the  straw  into  flax  fibre  for  the  Leeds 
market ;  and  he  adds  that  flax  is  not,  as 
commonly  supposed,  an  exhausting  crop. 
Thus,  if  there  are  any  complaints  of  the 
low  price  of  wheat  or  other  grain,  the  pros- 
pect of  a  development  of  the  paper  manu- 
facture is  worth  the  farmers'  consideration. 
I  believe  that  large  quantities  of  straw 
may  bo  converted  into  the  material  of 
paper ;  and  that  other  auxiliary  raw  ma- 
terials which  are  now  burnt,  such  as  couch- 
grass,  may  be  made  a  source  of  profit  to 
the  agriculturists  if  they  will  only  lend 
the  Government  their  assistance  on  this 
occasion  to  repeal  an  obnoxious  system  of 
Excise  r^;ulation8  that  cripple  an  impor- 
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tant  manufacture  and  prevent  its  full  de- 
velopment. A  word  on  the  effect  of  the 
paper  duty  on  the  diffuadon  of  knowledge. 
Giving  this  Excise  duty  the  name  of  a 
*'ta3C  on  knowledge,"  has  been  called 
8ometlung  of  a  clap-trap;  I  am  not  re- 
cponsible  for  that  title  ;  it  was  used  many 
years  ago ;  I  believe  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Hertlbrdshire  (SirB,  Ljrtton)  in  a  speech 
on  a  repeal  of  the  duty,  was  one  of  the  first 
^ho  gave  that  definition  of  the  tax.  But 
the  term  of  a  tax  on  knowledge  is  fairly 
derived  from  the  Act  of  Parliament  itself 
In  one  of  the  clauses  I  find  these  words : 
"  that  for  the  encouragement  of  learning*' 
the  duty  shall  be  remitted  **  on  all  books 
printed  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  Oriental,  and 
Northern  languages.''  If  you  remit  the 
duty  on  books  printed  in  these  languages 
'*  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,"  you 
certainly  admit  that  the  tax  on  paper  is  a 
"  tax  on  knowledge."  That  is  a  logical 
deduction,  and  if  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne  it  was  thought  advantageous  to  re- 
mit the  duty  on  books  in  the  Latin,  Greek, 
Oriental,  and  Northern  languages,  surely 
in  the  days  of  Queen  Victoria,  when  we 
are  educating  the  people,  it  is  right  also 
to  remit  the  duty  on  books  printed  in  the 
English  language.  Under  the  existing  law 
we  are  not  entitled  to  levy  a  tax  on  books 
printed  in  the  Northern  languages,  and  I 
Bee  no  reason  why  the  English  language 
«hould  not  come  within  that  categoiy. 
But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  paper  duty  is 
a  tax  on  knowledge,  because  it  is  a  tax 
upon  the  means — the  principal,  perhaps 
the  only  means — of  diffusing  knowledge 
■diroughout  the  country ;  for  how,  I  should 
like  to  know,  is  information  to  bo  distri- 
buted throughout  the  mass  of  the  people  ? 
is  it  not  through  the  medium  of  cheap 
publications  extensively  circulated  ?  Yet 
yom  who  are  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  this 
duty  argue  as  if  it  would  in  no  way  affect 
the  spread  of  information  whether  the  tax 
were  lid,  or  6d.  per  lb.  Now,  I  dare  say 
it  is  very  true  that  an  increase  of  the  duty 
to  that  extent  would  not  appreciably  add 
to  the  cost  of  a  book  the  selling  price  of 
which  is  three  guineas,  and  which  weighs 
only  two  or  three  pounds,  and  that  a  man 
who  is  prepared  to  pay  that  price  would 
not  have  any  very  strong  objection  to  the 
payment  of  an  additional  shilling;  but 
then  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  line 
of  argument  is  applicable  to  any  amount 
of  duty,  however  high.  The  real  question 
ibr  OS  to  decide  is,  how  the  existing  duty 
on  publications  whieh  are  low  in 
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price,    and  by  means   of   which 
knowledge  is  extensively  diffused, 
large  quantities    of  paper.    JL 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Hertfordshire,  when,   on  a  former 
sion,  he  advised  Ms  political  frioids 
to    put   themselves    in    the    wion^    aa 
this  question,  told*  tkem  that  by  doing 
so  they  would  co&tinoe  to  inipoce   oi^ 
stacles  in  the  way  of   the  improvoiaftnt 
and  refinement  of  the  people,     fia  weml 
even  still  further,  and  maintained  tlMit 
the  principles  which  that  party  profe— od 
would  be  promoted  by  the  removal  of  the 
impediments  wkidi  stood  in.  the  vay  of 
the  circulation  of  knowledge.     He  phmo^d 
so  much  confidence  in  the  jitatiee  of  Coar 
servative  principles,  that  he  ezpreoaed  m 
wish  to  have  a  dieap  organ  established  bj 
which  those  principles  might  be  videlj 
promulgated.     That  wish  has  nnoe  been 
gratified.     2%e  SUmdardy  a  most  excellent 
paper,  has  been  published  at  the  pnoe  ef 
Id,    I  call  npcm  you,  in  accordance  with 
the  argument  of  the  right  hon.  Baix»«t 
the  Member  for  Hertfordshire,  to  remove 
the  impediments  which  He  in  the  waj  of 
its  more  extensive  ciroulatton.     For  whal^ 
let  me  ask,  does  it  pay  in  the  idiape  af 
paper  duty  ?   I  understand  that  nine  lum- 
bers of  The  Sta$idard  are  sold  by  the  pub- 
lishers at  the  wholesale  price  of  6d.  Then 
nine    numbers,    I    believe,    wei|^    lib., 
therefore  out  of  every  6^.  that  is  reo^ved 
upon  the  wholesale  price,  1^.  has  to  be 
paid  to  the  Government — ^that  is  to  aay, 
5s.  on  every  £1- worth  that  is  sold.     That 
amount  represents  the  direct  payment; 
but  the  5«.   originally  advanced  by  tht 
paper-maker  and  afterwards  by  the  whole- 
sale stationer  eventually  reaches,  if  I  as 
not  misinformed,  some  7«.  or  St.,  whkdi  is 
probably  the  amount  of  duty  paid  direeHy 
and  indirectly  on  every  £l -worth  of  the 
paper  to  which  I  am  referring.    ["  No !"] 
I  know  this  calculaticm  to  be  oonect  as 
applied  to  other  papers,  and  I  see  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  its  accuracy  so  far  as   n$ 
Standard  is  concerned.    W^,  if  that  be 
so,    a  great  impediment  most  thus   be 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  sucoess  of  that 
journal ;  for,  be  it  remembered,  i&  fixiqg 
its  price  you  must  take  a  eoin  whi<dL  is 
in  general  use,  and  cannot  raise  its  ooat  to 
l\d.     Suppose,  for  instance,  the  cirook- 
tion  of  The  Standard  amounts  to  sosm 
25,000  copies  a  day,  which  probably  awy 
be  the  case,  I  dare  say,  the  amount  which 
it  pays  in  i^e  shape  of  duty  must  be  soaM- 
what  like  £20  per  day;  tlk  aU  eveoti^  it 
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be  verj  far  short  of  that  sum ;  so 
that  the  obetaoles  against  which  it  has  to 
eontend  in  this  respect  are  very  consider- 
able.    Ity  therefore,  does  appear  to  be  per- 
tetly  monstrotts  to  wish  for  a  cheap  Con- 
■er  f  ailxe  organ,  with  an  extensive  circn- 
latioa  in  tke  country,  and  at  the  same 
tune  to  maintain  a  tax  which  must  eat  up 
all  the  profit.    But  the  qnestion  is  not  one 
altogether   of  a  cheap  press;  it  inyoWes 
aiso  moral  oonsiderationa  of  no  ordinary 
▼ahte.     It  is  not  only  desirable  that  we 
ahoald  have  ebei^  newspapers,  but  that  we 
riMald  render  them  as  agents  in  the  commu- 
nication of  knowledge  as  good  as  they  can 
be  made,  instead  of  perpetuating  a  system 
of  taxation  which  impoverishes  them,  and 
wkidi  may,  instead  of  their  being  produc- 
tiva  of  benefit,  cause  them  rather  to  be 
productive  of  injury  to  the  community, 
liOt  me  now  take  the  case  of  periodicals, 
and  of  those  publications  of  a  religious 
and  philanthrt^ie  character  the  diffusion 
of  which  throughout  the  country  we  ought 
to  be  desirous,  as  far  as  possible,  to  pro- 
mote.    I  daresaj  the  noble  Lord  who  last 
addressed  the  House  is  a  great  supporter 
of  religious  tract  societies,    but  he  will 
be  surprised  to  learn,  on  the  authority  of 
a  gentleman  who  is  well  informed  on  these 
matters,  that  one  of  the  largest  of  those 
•oeietiea   pays  in  the  shape  of  duty  on 
the  paper  whidi  they  use,  and  in  charges 
lor   printing,    binding,    and    packing,    a 
aom    bearing    no    small    proportion    to 
the   anaual    subscriptions   which   it   re- 
ceives;   so    that    nearly    the    whole    of 
its  income  goes  into  the  coffers  of  my 
right  hon.  Frigid  the  Chancellor  of  the 
£Kchequer.      Now,   to    show  still  more 
deaiiyhow  this  tax  <^rates  against  the 
diffusion  of  cheap  tracts  among  the  work- 
ing ebssee,  I  will  take  the  case  of  two 
periodicals  published  by  the  Beligious  Tract 
Society  —  Tke    Leimre   Sour    and    The 
SuiuUf  at  Home — [a  laugh"],    Hon.  Gen- 
tlemea  may  laugh  at  the  mention  of  these 
Mmes,  bat  I  am  quite  serious  in  address- 
ing myself  to  the  subject,  for  I  am  of 
opinion  that  those  who  promote  the  <arou- 
hition  of  these  laracts  are  entitled  to  our 
approbation.    Well,  then,  I  may  shortly 
itttte  that  the  duty  on  those  two  works 
•moonts  to  £3,000  per  annem,  which  no- 
body can,  I  think,  seriouriy  contend  does 
act  operate  as  a  barrier  against  their  more 
extensive  diffusion.     I  may  here  observe 
^nt  I  some  time  ago  sat  with  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Somersetshire  on 
ft  Oomauttoe  for  tin  piomotioii  ef  educa- 


tion, and  that  I  then  found  him  to  be  a 
great  stickler  for  what  he  called  exclusive 
religious  instruction;  yet  now  he  comes 
forward  in  support  of  a  tax  which  lajv 
upon  these  religious  publications  the  heavy 
burden  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  is 
prepared  to  maintain  that  tho  Keligious 
Tnict  Society  ought  to  pay  the  Govern* 
ment  £3,000  a  year  as  u  fine  for  the 
permission  to  circulate  two  of  their  public 
calaons.  But  these  are  not  the  only  facts 
which  I  have  to  adduce  to  show  the  House 
how  injuriously  this  duty  operates.  Mr. 
C.  Knight,  who  was  for  a  considerable  time 
engaged  in  the  publication  of  books,  states 
that  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  he  paid 
a  sum  of  £80,000  to  authors  for  thdr 
literary  productions,  but  that  in  order  to 
circulate  that  amount  of  mind  through- 
out the  country  he  had  been  obliged  to 
hand  over  a  sum  of  £50,000  to  the  Go- 
vernment. Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  then, 
with  these  facts  before  you,  that  this  is 
not  a  tax  upon  knowledge  ?  Is  it  mene 
claptrap  or  the  statement  of  a  simple 
fact  when  I  place  the  paper  duty  in  the 
list  of  such  taxes?  For  my  own  part  I 
cannot  believe  that  by  maintaining  it  you 
do  not  trench  materially  on  the  fund  out 
of  which  literary  labour  is  paid,  and 
greatly  add  to  the  cost  of  literary  enter- 
prise.. I  say  the  paper  duty  is  not  only 
a  tax  upon  knowledge,  but  it  is  also  a 
grievous  and  oppressive  trammel  upon  the 
fieedom  of  authors.  I  am  quite  sure  it 
must  tr^ich  upon  the  fund  by  whieh 
authors  would  be  paid ;  for  if  the  laige 
sum  I  have  stated  as  having  been  paid  by 
that  eminent  publisher  in  the  shape  it 
paper  duty  had  remained  at  his  disposal 
competition  would  have  forced  him  to  give 
the  public  the  benefit  of  it.  The  mon^ 
that  went  to  the  Exchequer  would  have 
gone  to  provide  other,  and  perhaps  supe- 
rior, authorship,  and  thus  the  country  at 
laige  would  have  had  the  advantage.  I 
do  hope,  this  opportunity  having  arisen 
for  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty, — ^now 
that  you  are  about  to  remit  indirect  taxa- 
tion, and  seeing  the  great  public  expecta- 
tion that  has  been  excited  in  refer^ioe  to 
this  duty,  the  House  will  hesitate  before 
it  gives  its  support  to  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Somerset.  I  give  him  credit 
for  bringing  this  Motion  forward  with  all 
sincerity;  I  think  he  is  grievously  mis- 
taken in  the  course  he  has  taken ;  and  I 
trust  with  i'ull  confidence  that  this  House 
will  read  the  Bill  now  before  it  a  second 
time  by  a  lai^ge  majority. 
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Mr.  HORSMAN  :  I  havo  listened,  Sir, 
with  great  interest  to  the  speech  of  my 
right  hoD.  Friend  who  has  just  sat  down, 
and  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Baronet  who  has 
moved  this  Amendment  must  have  listened 
to  it  with  great  satisfaction,  because  he 
must  have  perceived  how  carefully,  how 
significantly  my  right  hon.  Friend  declined 
his  challenge  to  discuss  the  principle  of 
this  Bill.  My  right  hon.  Friend  has  been 
lively  on  the  Tract  Society — he  was  very 
doquent  upon  rags,  but  upon  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  he  declined  to  say  one  word. 
He  said  this  measure  is  a  very  limited  pro- 
posal ;  that  there  is  no  principle  at  all  in- 
volved, and  it  is  merely  a  question  of  Par- 
liamentary consistency.  You  voted  for  the 
Treaty,  he  says,  you  have  passed  the  Budget, 
you  have  rejected  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  IN'orth  Essex ;  can  you  refuse 
to  pass  this  Bill  ?  And  so,  as  by  a  skilful 
process  of  Parliamentary  manipulation,  it 
was  arranged  that  the  Treaty  carried 
the  Budget,  and  the  Budget  carried  the 
Treaty  ;  now  the  Budget  and  the  Treaty 
combined  are  to  carry  the  repeal  of  the 
paper  duty.  My  right  hon.  Friend  must 
be  quite  aware  of  the  truth  of  what  fell 
from  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  R.  Cecil)  when 
he  said  we  could  not  discuss  this  Bill  on 
its  abstract  merits.  All  taxation  is  a  matter 
of  comparison.  Taxes  are  a  necessary  evil, 
and  it  therefore  fell  to  my  right  hon.  Friend 
to  show  that  not  only  are  there  great  evils 
connected  with  the  paper  duties,  but  that 
they  are  greater  than  those  connected  with 
other  taxes,  and  especially  than  those  con- 
nected wiUi  the  direct  tax  which  it  is 
proposed  to  increase — [Mr.  M.  Gibson  :  I 
compared  it  with  indirect  taxes.]  My 
right  hon.  Friend  corrects  me,  and  I  ac- 
cept and  will  deal  with  his  correction.  I 
will  not  discuss  the  case,  I  will  not  de- 
grade it  into  a  mere  question  of  detail. 
My  objection  is  that,  under  the  sem- 
blance of  a  small  and  apparently  insigni- 
ficant remission,  we  are  called  on  to  agree 
to  a  change  which,  as  I  said  once  before, 
is  the  most  important  financial  change 
ever  submitted  to  Parliament  by  any 
Minister  in  our  day,  not  only  because  of 
the  principle  it  involves,  but  for  the  conse- 
quences to  which  it  must  lead.  I  cannot 
really  allow  my  right  hon.  Friend  to  sepa- 
rate, as  he  has  endeavoured  to  do,  the 
income  tax  from  the  remission  of  the  paper 
duty,  because  we  must  recur  to  the  speech 
he  has  found  it  very  convenient  to  forget 
or  ignore,  delivered  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  when  he  introduoed  the 
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Budget  What  did  he  tell  us  i  He  said,  in 
e£fect  this — **  I  am  proposing  a  repeal  of 
taxes  now  in  fulfilment  of  the  promise  that 
in  1860,  when  the  annuities  fell  in,  the  na- 
tion should  receive  a  remission  of  taxation. 
Well,  now,  this  remission  of  the    paper 
duty  is  in  part  fulfilment  of  that  proQuae." 
I  have,  nothing  to  do  to-night  with  tiie 
rest  of  the  Budget,  to  which  my  right  hon. 
Friend  endeavoured  to  commit  us ;  bat,  in 
order  to  make  the  real  question  before  na 
clear  and  intelligible  to  the  House,  and  to 
make  it  impossible  for  the  Qovemment  to 
evade  it,  I  will  put  it  so  that  I  defy  my 
right  hon.  Friend  to  get  out  of  it.      The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  makes  a  cal- 
culation of  the  income  and  expenditure  of 
the  year,  and  he  balances  the  account  with 
the  income  tax  at  9d.  per  pound.     Tip  to 
that  point  I  have  to-night  no  fault  whatever 
to  find  with  the  arrangement.  The  annual 
income  and  expenditure  are  there  accu- 
rately balanced.  But  after  that  point  he  per> 
forms  another  operation.     He  then  makes 
a  remission  of  the  paper  duty,  by  which 
he  creates  a  deficit  of  upwards  of  a  million, 
and  he  fills  that  deficit  by  adding  IdL  to 
the  income  t-ax.     Kow,  it  is  on  this  last 
point  that  I  proceed  to  grapple  with  my 
right  hon.  Friend.     I  have  said  that  this 
remission  is  in  part  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
mise made  that  a  remission   of  taxation 
should  take  place  in  1860;  and  the  first 
remark  I  make  on  that  is  this  -that  when 
you  remit  the  paper  duty  and  substitute 
Id.  additional  income  tax,  it  is  in  reality 
not  a  remission  of  taxation,  but  a  m^e 
shifting  of  taxation  from  the  paper  duty 
to  the  income  tax.    When  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  promised  there  should 
be  a  remission  of  taxation,  we  understood 
it  in  a  general  sense,  and  applied  it  to  the 
whole  community ;  and  we  hold  that  that 
pledge  has  not  been  redeemed  when  he 
gives  the  benefit  of  that  remission  to  one 
class  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest.     In 
this  case  in  reality  there  is  nothing  but 
the  extension  of  protection  to  that  class, 
and  under  the  pretence  of  free  trade  and 
competition,  a  mere  return  to  favouritism 
and  monopoly.     In  the  remission  of  taxes 
my  right  hon.  Friend  corrected  me,  and 
said  ho  made  the  comparison,  not  with  the 
income  tax,  but  with  other  indirect  taxes. 
I  will  meet  him  on  that  point ;  I  say,  in 
the  remission  of  indirect  taxes  the  great 
rule  to  be  observed  is  that  the  first  to  be 
remitted  in  time  of  peace  are  the  excep- 
tional taxes  imposed  fc^  the  purpose  of 
war,  especially  if  these  are  taxes  of  which 
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the  remifisioii  had  been  promised,  and  still 
more  if  they  are  taxes  that  press  on  com- 
modities consumed  by  the  poorer  classes. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  admit- 
ted this  difficulty  in  his  Bndget  speech; 
the  tea  and  sugar  duties,  to  the  reduction 
of  which  he  stands  committed  more  than 
any  other  man,  both  on  fiscal  and  moral 
gprotmds,  immediately  met  him  in  the  face. 
He  got  over  the  difficulty.    How?   He  de- 
termined to  remit  the  paper  duty,  and  not 
to  reduce  the  tax  on  t^  and  sugar.    How 
does  he  reconcile  this  with  anything  like 
oonsistenoy  and  justice  ?    By  one  of  the 
moet  daring  flights  of  fallacy  that  I  yen- 
tore    to   say  any  great  rhetorician   ever 
ventorod  on.     He  coins  a  new  maxim  of 
political  economy,  and  presents  it  to  this 
House  with  a  faith  in  his  own  powers  of 
persuasion  that  I  must  say  deserved  to 
remove  a  whole  chain  of  mountains.     Ho 
says,  if  you  would  confer  the  maximum 
of  benefit  on  the  labouring  classes  that 
is    to   be    done,    not    by  removing    the 
taxes  on  the  commodities  they  consume, 
hat  on  the  commodities  through  which 
tiiey  get  employment.     That  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.     Is  it 
a  true  principle  ?    It  is  very  novel,  it  is 
very  bold ;   but  I  will  venture  to  assert  it 
18  as  false  as  it  is  novel  and  bold.     And 
first   let  me  apply  to  i^  not  the  scien- 
tific, but  the  practical  test.     Suppose  that 
during  the  last  autumn,  when  the  liver- 
pool  Financial  Association  were  endeavour- 
ing to  resuscitate  the  League  with  the  view 
to  get  the  taxes  on  tea  and  sugar  and  other 
eonunodities  consumed  by  the  poor  re- 
pealed, some  gentleman,  a  disciple  of  my 
right  h(m.  Friend's  school,  had  got  up  in 
the  middle  of  the   room  and  moved  an 
Amendment  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
meeting  the  operative  classes  would  be 
more  benefited  by  a  repeal  of  the  taxes  on 
the  commodities  used  by  their  employers 
than  on  those  consumed  by  themselves  at 
home,    I  should  like  to  know  what  re- 
ception such  a  proposition  would  have  met 
with.      In  these  educated  days  probably 
the  mover  of  an  Amendment  to  that  effect 
would  have  been  laughed  out  of  the  room ; 
there  were  days  when  he  would  have  been 
assisted  to  a  more  summary  exit.     Take  a 
still  more  practical  test.    Suppose  my  right 
hon.  Friend  had  sent  down  au  emissary  to 
Bochdale,  and  turned  out  the  hands  in 
^e    estaUishment    of   ray  hon.  Friend, 
who  generally  sits  here  (Mr.  Bright),  and 
it  had  been  said  to  them,  ''The  Chan- 
eellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  aent  down 


£1,000  which  he  wishes  to  be  distributed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  operatives  in  this 
establishment;  say,  shall  you  be  most  bene- 
fited by  giving  it  to  the  employers  of  your 
labour  or  to  yourselves,  to  buy  comforts 
for  yourselves  and  families  at  home?'' 
Everybody  probably  anticipates  the  an- 
swer ;  but  what  I  ask  is  this — ^would  that 
answer  have  been  at  variance  with  the 
truths  of  political  science  ?  My  right  hon. 
Friend  says,  "I  will  remit  the  duty  to 
the  paper  manufacturers  because  that  wiU 
stimulate  the  paper  trade,  and  by  that 
means  give  increased  employment."  But, 
I  ask,  would  not  the  remission  of  the  tax 
on  tea  and  sugar  stimulate  employment 
exactly  to  the  same  extent  ?  The  question 
turns  on  the  very  elements  of  political 
economy,  and  I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
discuss  it  in  this  House.  A  million  of 
taxes  is  to  be  remitted — shall  we  take  it 
off  paper  or  off  tea  and  sugar — **  I  take 
it  off  paper,"  says  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  "because,  by  so  doing,  I  in- 
crease employment."  But  I  say  if  you 
remit  the  tea  and  sugar  duties  to  this 
extent  you  increase  employment  in  either 
of  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  by  the 
remission  of  a  million  on  those  duties, 
you  enable  the  consumers  of  tea  and  sugar 
to  purchase  a  million's  worth  more  of 
those  commodities,  which  have  to  be  im- 
ported from  abroad  and  paid  for  by  articles 
exported  from  home,  and  you  consequent- 
ly increase  employment  at  home  precisely 
to  that  extent.  If  the  consumers  do  not 
devote  this  million  so  remitted  to  the 
purchase  of  tea  and  sug^r,  they  lay  it  out 
on  other  commodities  likewise  requiring 
labour,  and  you  thus  increase  the  wages 
of  the  labouring  classes  in  an  equal  ratio. 
The  obvious  and  vital  difference  between 
the  two  remissions  is — in  one  you  give  the 
advantage  to  the  consumers  of  paper,  and 
in  the  other  you  confer  it  on  the  con- 
sumers of  tea  and  sugar.  Putting  aside 
the  fact  that  the  latter  class  are  paying  a 
war  tax,  of  which  the  remission  has  been 
promised,  I  ask  the  House  which  has  the 
better  claim  ?  The  consumers  of  paper 
are  generally  a  richer  class,  and  the  re- 
mission of  a  million  is  not,  after  all,  a 
benefit  to  them  to  that  amount,  for  paper 
to  them  has  been  artificially  cheapened, 
and  they  pay  the  duty  in  another  form, 
being  the  payers  of  the  income  tax  which 
has  been  substituted  for  it.  But  the 
consumers  of  tea  and  sugar  are  the  la- 
bouring classes;  and  the  reduction  to 
them  is  a  dear  boon — ^first,  in  the  gift  of 
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a  miUioii  directly  to  them;  and,  secendly, 
in  the  increased  demand  for  labour   to 
produce   the   commodities  which  are   to 
be  exported  in  return.     There  is  another 
consideration  of  the  utmost  moment  con- 
nected with  this  question  —  namely,  that 
it  is  of  great  social,  moral,  a&d  political  im- 
portance that  the  operatiye  classes  should 
leceiye  the    best  wages  they  can  com- 
mand for  their  labour.     We  know  thai 
wages  can  be  increased  cither  by  larger 
money  payments  or  by  a  diminution  in 
the  cost  of  living.     Money  payments  are, 
of  course,  regulated  by  the  cost  of  labour, 
but  you  may  reduce  the  cost  of  living  by 
a  reduction  of  taxation ;  and  if  you  remit 
a  roiUi<m  of  taxes  to  the  consumers  of  tea 
and  sugar,  you  enrich  them  to  that  amount, 
and  you  enable  them  either,  according  to 
the  principle  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  in- 
crease the  revenue  by  a  larger  expenditure 
OB    these  very  articles,   or   you    enable 
them  to  spend  more  in  improving  their 
houses,  or  their  clothing,  and  in  educating 
their  children.     You  elevate  them  in  the 
social  scale ;  the  State  becomes  safer  and 
rests  on  a  sounder  basis.      I  agreo  with 
what  was   stated   by  the    Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  that  the  operative  classes 
should  contribute  their  share  to  the  bur- 
dens of  the  country,  but  that  is  not  the 
question  raised  by  this  Bill.   The  question 
is — assuming  that  the  object  is  to  benefit 
the  labouring  class,  by  which  remission  do 
wa  most  benefit  them? — and  on  that  point 
tha  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  put  forth 
a  fallacy  which  I  do  not  think  he  wiU  ven- 
ture to  repeat.  I  have  to  apologize  for  de- 
taining the  House  with  a  dry  treatise  of 
political  economy ;  but  I  think  the  falla- 
cies which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
propounded  deserved  to  be  refuted.  When 
he  prefers  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on 
paper  to  the  remission    of  that  on  tea 
and  sugar,  I  say  it  is  a  deliberate  and 
flagrant  abandonment  of  the  principle  of 
Sir  Bobert  Peel,  which  was,  by  the  re- 
duction of  duties  to  get  a  larger  consump- 
tion   and    a    consequent  increase  of  re- 
venue.    If  he  had  reduced  the  duties  on 
tea  and  sugar  he  would  have  acted  con- 
nstently  with  that  principle;   but  what 
does  he  do  ?    He  takes  the  paper  trade,  a 
most  flourishing  branch,  and  one  in  which 
the  consumption  has  enormously  increased, 
which  would  be  a  prolific  source  of  revenue 
for  future  years,  and,  instead  of  reducing 
it,  according  to  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  principle, 
he  abolishes  the  duty  altogether.     At  the 
tery  moment  when  it  ia  most  expanding, 
Jfr.  Uortman 


at  a  time  when  the  Exchequer 
quires  replenishing,  and  when  an  enornMms 
deficit  is  already  in  exist^ice,  he  aboHsihea 
altogether  a  most  flourishing,  prolific,  and 
increasing  source  of  revenue.     And  how 
does  he  supply  the  deficit  ?  By  an  increase 
in  the  income  tax.     The  remisaioii  of  tN 
paper  duty  has  within  the  last  tea  years 
been  frequently  proposed;    all   its   evib 
have  been  stated,  and  all  the  argmmmti 
with  reference  to  the  increase  of  laboar 
which  may  be  expected  to  aisne  from  its 
abolition  have  been  so  often  broagpbt  to- 
ward, that  on  the  present  occasion  there 
was  nothing  for  the  House  either  to  leara 
or  to  acknowledge  on  the  subject.     On 
every  oceasiim,  excepting  in  1868,  the  dr- 
oumstances  of  which  were  so  exceptional 
as  hardly  to  have  rendered  it  worth  quot- 
ing,—in   1850,  in    1852,  and  in  1853, 
the  Minister  of  the  day,   supported  by 
the   present  Chancellor    of   the    Exche- 
quer, admitted  the  evils  of  the  tax,  but 
refused  to  repeal  it,  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  no  less  objectionable  tax  whi^ 
could  bo  proposed,  and  if  it  were  removed 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  substitnle 
direct  taxation.      On  ev^ry  oocasion  the 
House  supported  the  Minister  in  the  con- 
clusion at  which  he  had  arrived.     What, 
I  ask,   is  your  justification  for  doing  ia 
1860  that  which    you  refused  to  do  in 
1850,  in  1852,  and  in  1853?   Is  your  Ex- 
chequer more  flourishing.'     On  the  con- 
trary, you  have  told  us  there  is  an  unex- 
ampled deficit.  Does  the  income  tax  press 
lighter  on  the  country?    It  was  Id,  in 
those  days,  and,  even  without  the  additkn 
of  the  Ifl^.,  it  is  ^d.  now.  I  want  to  know, 
when  all  the  circumstances  which  usually 
justify  the  remission  of  taxation  are  so  mudi 
less  favourable  now  than  in  previous  yesn» 
why  you  venture  to  do  what  was  not  politio 
and  not  safe  on  former  occasions?     We 
must  all  remember  that  in  the  interim  be- 
tween the  debates  which  ended  in  deeisioiit 
against  the  change  Beports  were  issued 
from  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Bevenue 
condemning  such  a  change,  and  showing 
that  the  evils  complained  of  had  been 
gradually  removed.  The  hon.  Baronet  iHio 
moved  tiie  Amendment  has  read  a  pars- 
graph  in  the  Beport  of  1858,  which  wss 
previously  quoted  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Cambridge.     When  that 
paragraph  was  quoted  the  Chancellor  of  Ihe 
Exchequer  said  it  .was  an  ''  old  Beport." 
He  has  since  given  us  a  new  Beport,  and 
the  hon.  Baronet  who  moved  the  Amend- 
ment commented  upon  it,  and  the  noUs 
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Lord  utIm  spc^e  at  the  other  side  charac- 
terised it  as  a  Keport  "  made  to  order.'' 
That  phrase  created  some  sensation  on  the 
Tre«Buxy  Bench,  but  I  must  say  that  I  be- 
Here  it  to  be  a  just  description  of  the  Be- 
pert.  1  am  very  sorry,  under  the  cireum- 
■NiTioeey  that  it  flbould  have  been  asked  for, 
or  pvodoeed  to  this  House.  It  is  dated  the 
Iflt  of  March  ^A  date  subsequent  to  the 
^eeoh  and  quotation  of  my  right  hon. 
Prieoid*  And  what  does  that  Eeport  say  ? 
Wky  it  teUs  against  the  Chancellor  of  the 
EijEciieqiier,  although  it  was  produced  in 
liie  £EiToor«     The    conolading    paragraph 


"Sacb  ineqiimlity  of  pressure  as  we  hare  men- 
Uoa^d  a^peura  te  afford  more  valid-ground  of  ob- 
j^etaea  than  the  mere  amomit  of  pressure  that  is 
iaaiated  on  with  so  much  earnestness  and  ability 
by  proprietors  and  publishers  of  newspapers." 

Tbey  admit,  therefore,  that  the  pressure  is 
At/,  but  that  the  inequality  is  all  that  is 
to  be  oomplained  of;  and  my  right  hon. 
Friend  admits  that  these  ineqaalities  can 
be  done  away  with  at  any  moment  when 
tte  GoYeniment  think  fit  to  exercise  the 
power  which  they  possess  of  introducing 
aad  passing  a  measure  on  this  subject.    1 
xepeat.  Sir,  that  I  extremely  regret  that 
the  Bepcwt  has  been  produced  imder  such 
eircoiBatances.  The  Commissioners  of  In- 
land Bevenue  are  gentlemen  of  capacity 
and  character  and  the  independence  of  one 
branch  of  our  civil  establishments  is  in- 
trusted to  them;   and  I  say  it  was  not 
dignified  nor  becoming  in  the  supreme 
chief  of  that  department  to  call  on  them 
to  famish  a  Report  in  direct  contradiction 
to  all  tiiey  had  said  before ;   and  the  fur- 
nishing a  Keport  so  opposed  to  their  known 
and  recorded  opinions,  is  not,  I  think, 
ereditaUe  to  them ;   and  in  the  direction 
that  my  right  hon.  Friend  has  desired  it, 
will  certainly  not  influence  the  ddibera- 
tioBS  of  the  House  of  Commons.     They 
say  now.  Sir,  that  it  is  a  question  of  in- 
eqoalitj;    but  is  it  to  be  pretended  for 
a  moment  that  the  inequalities  of  the 
p^»OT  doty  can  compare  with  the   ine- 
qnalitieB  of  the  income  tax  ?    Who  has 
painted  this  inequality  so  effectiyely,  so 
doqnentlj,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
diequer  himsdf,  when  he  stated  that  the 
tax  conld  not  be  retained  because,  more 
than  any  other    tax,  it    corrupted    and 
dsmoralized  the  community?    But  then 
you  are  told  that  you  get  rid  of  the  paper 
dnty  altogether,  and  you  only  add  1  d. — 
one-tenth-— to  the  income  tax.    Now,  do 
yon  increase  its  eyils  only  by  one-tenth  ? 


As  the  tax  rises  higher,  as  the  payment 
becomes  more  difficult,  do  not  the  temp'^ 
tations  to  evasion  and  fraud,  and  the  in- 
quisition and  the  irritation  by  which  they 
are  to  be  counteracted,  increase  ?  Are  not 
the  evils  of  the  tax  multiplied  in  a  greats 
ratio?  But,  says  the  Chancellor  of  tiie 
Exchequer,  it  is  only  continued  for  one 
year;  you  shall  reconsider  it  next  year* 
But  is  he  not  making  it  impossible  for  ns 
to  reconsider  it  next  year  ?  You  cannot  re- 
impose  the  paper  duty.  And  if,  with  a 
deficit  of  £9,000,000  to  be  made  up  by  an 
income  tax  of  9rf.,  you  think  you  are  justi- 
fied in  repealing  a  prolific  source  of  indirect 
revenue,  and  substituting  an  addition  to 
the  income  tax,  I  want  to  know  what  are 
the  circumstances  in  which  you  anticipate 
that  you  will  ever  discontinue  that  tax^ 
or,  rather,  what  is  the  point  at  which  its 
increase  is  to  be  arrested?  For,  observe 
the  false  principle  you  are  following  and 
the  vicious  precedent  you  are  establish- 
ing. A  veiy  importfluit  interest,  with 
plausible  arguments  in  their  favour,  put  a 
pressure  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  get  him  to  repeal  the  paper  duty 
by  increasing  the  income  tax.  Yon  thus 
set  a  precedent  from  which  previous  Chan-* 
cellors  of  the  Exchequer  have  shrunk,  and 
which  the  House  of  Commons  have  hitherto 
repudiated.  How  long  do  you  think  you 
will  be  allowed  to  rest  on  it  ?  You  say  the 
inoome  tax  is  established  for  this  year  only. 
Hemember  there  are  representations  made 
to  the  operative  classes  that  the  taxation 
of  the  country  weighs  disproportionately 
upon  them,  and  favours  the  rich.  If  that 
injustice  exists,  or  is  belieted  in,  what  are 
you  now  doing?  You  have  already  re- 
pealed the  taxes  on  French  wines,  silks, 
and  ether  luxuries  of  the  rich.  You  are 
abolishing  the  duty  on  paper,  which  is 
also  paid  by  the  rich.  ["No,  no!"]  Well, 
it  is  not  paid  by  the  poor.  Why,  Sir,  I 
will  not  condesc^id  to  squabble  about 
phrases.  I  do  not  say  that  every  farthing 
of  the  duty  is  paid  by  the  rich ;  but  I  put 
it  to  the  candour  and  common  sense  of 
every  man  in  this  House  whether,  speak-* 
ing  generally,  paper  is  not  an  article  of 
which  far  more  is  consumed  among  the 
monied  than  among  the  operative  classes  ? 
And  I  am  drawing  a  distinction  between 
the  operative  classes  and  those  above  them. 
Well,  at  the  very  time  you  are  doing  this 
there  is  one  tax  upon  a  commodity  in 
general  consumption  among  the  poor  of 
which  the  remission  has  been  promised^ 
it  being  a  war  tax,  but  which  you  leave 
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still  uuiouohed.  And,  wbilo  you  are  act- 
ing thus,  you  are,  as  wo  were  reminded  by 
the  ChancoUor  of  the  Exchequer,  by  a 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  country, 
admitting  the  operative  classes  to  a  large 
increase  of  political  power.  When  we 
meet  next  year  to  tUscuss  questions  of 
finance  under  our  new  constitution,  do  you 
think  the  new  representatives  of  these 
intelligent  men  will  not  remind  you  of 
your  broken  promise  ?  "Will  they  not  tell 
you  that  the  case  of  tea  and  sugar  is  much 
stronger  than  that  of  paper?  Will  not 
they  quote  this  precedent  againt  you? 
Will  not  their  claim  be  irresistible  ?  Will 
not  you  be  compelled  to  remit  these 
£2,000,000  on  tea  and  sugar,  the  addition 
put  on  in  time  of  war,  and  does  not  your 
temporary  income  tax  at  once  leap  up  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  **  neat 
shilling?"  And  how  l(Ag  will  it  stop, 
there?  Next  year  eomes  and  then  you 
have  a  deputation  waiting  upon  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  tell  him 
that  the  £2,000,000  of  war  taxes  have 
certainly  been  remitted,  but  that  still  there 
are  no  less  than  £9,000,000  levied  from 
these  articles  of  prime  necessity  to  the  poor. 
They  will  tell  him  that  this  is  a  heavy 
tax  on  temperance — that  the  workman's 
wife  complains  that  her  husband  is  driven 
to  the  public-house  because  his  tea  and 
sugar  are  taxed  at  home.  As  a  friend  of 
temperance,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, they  are  sure,  cannot  wi^  that ;  of 
course  he  cannot— especially  with  his  own 
precedent  to  smooth  the  way.  Let  us 
see— £9,000,000  divided  by  £3— only 
£3,000,000  more— and  the  Is.  rises  to 
15d,  Bat  this  will  not  be  done  with- 
out a  murmur.  The  towns  now  begin 
to  ciy  out.  They  will  say,  **Why  is 
the  industry  of  the  country  to  bear  so 
much  of  our  direct  taxation?  Let  it  be 
put  upon  property."  Aye,  and  you  will 
and  must  lay  it  on  property.  And  thus 
this  small  precedent  of  increasing  a  de- 
ficit by  repealing  an  indirect  tax,  and 
substituting  in  time  of  peace  an  aug- 
mented income  tax  leads,  by  a  smooth,  di- 
rect, natuitd,  and  inevitable  process,  to  a 
complete  fiscal  revolution.  It  is  here,  then, 
that  I  join  issue  with  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  challenge  him  to  vindicate 
the  course  he  is  pursuing.  The  question 
between  direct  and  indirect  taxation  is  the 
great  problem  of  the  day.  It  is  full  of  the 
most  dangerous  difficulties.  No  one  felt 
that  more  strongly  or  expressed  it  more 
emphatically  than  Sir  Robert  Peel.  And 
Mr,  Hortman 


1  say  that  a  great  financier,    with  the 
ability  and  authority  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  professing  to  review  our 
whole  financial  system  and  place  it  on  a 
new  and  solid  basis,  ought  to  have  gone 
into  an  inquiry  on  all  the  great  piinciplet 
involved,  into  the  proportion  in  whioh.  the 
taxes  of  the  country  are  paid  by  each  claas 
of  the  oonimunity,  and  the  ability  of  each 
class  to  pay  them,    fie  ^ould  have  doaid 
this  openly,  in  broad  daylight,  and  aft^ 
full  notice  of  what  he  was  doing,    and 
ought  not   to  have    arbitrarily    assumed 
that  the  pressure  of  indirect  taLxati<Mi  was 
too  heavy,  the  pressure  of  direct  taxation 
too  light,  and  shifted  the  burden  £rom  one 
class  to  another  without  a  single  word  <^ 
inquiry  or  explanation.     Observe  how  yon 
are  placing  the  whole  of  your  indirect 
revenue  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  pay  it, 
and  giving  a  premium  to  agitation  to  daai 
interests.     The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer cannot  plead  that  he  has  no  sorplBs. 
A  surplus  is  not  required.    There  stands 
your   beast  of  burden.      Place  your  load 
on  him.      He  has  a  broad  bade,  which 
cannot  easily  be  broken ;  and  thus,  Sir,  not 
avowedly  and  publicly,  but  stealthily  and 
by  a  side-wind,  the  whole  of  our  taxation  is 
transferred  to  the  shoulders  of  one  class, 
and  being  so  transferred  without  any  in- 
vestigation as  to  its  justice,  it  becomes 
arbitrary  and  tjrrannical  class  legislation  of 
the  worst  description  and,  ultimately,  con- 
fiscation.    I  say,  do  not  let  us  mince  mat- 
ters.   Let  us  give  honour  to  whom  honoor 
is  due.    This  is  not  the  Budget  of  the  Go- 
vernment, it  is  the  Budget  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr. 
Bright).      During  the  autumn  my  hon. 
Friend  made  a  most  able  and  frank  exposi- 
tion of  his  financial  policy,  and  I  can  well 
imagine  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exdieqoer 
receiving  the  report  of  that  oration.     I  can 
imagine  him  writing  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham,  and  in  these  tenns: — 
''I  have  read  with  great  interest  yonr 
speech  at  Liverpool.     You  have  made  a 
convert  of  me.    I  beg  you  to  oome  by  an 
early  train  to  Downing  Street  and  help  me 
to  frame  my  Budget."    And  can  we  not 
imagine,  Sir,  that  when  the  twain  finan- 
ciers were  closeted  in  council,  my  sagacious 
Friend  the  Member  for  Birmingham  may 
have  said  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
'*  Don't  go  too  fast — you  are   too  impe- 
tuous r'*   (Converts  always  are.)   ''  Be  ad- 
vised by  me.     There  are  the  tea  and  sugar 
duties,  yielding  £1 1,000,000— don't  touch 
them ;  there  is  the  tobacco  duty,  bringing 
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in  £5,000,000  from  another  comfort  of  the  | 
X)oor— don't  touch  that.    Begin  with  paper 
— it  18  of  only  a  penny  tax;    ring  the 
ehanges  on  that  penny.    That  penny  will 
get  in  tiie  point  of  the  wedge.    Trust  me, 
Hiat  onoe  in,  all  the  rest  must  soon  follow. 
And  when  in  process  of  time  we  arc  en- 
abled to  tahle  our  whole  financial  scheme, 
my  Tevolutiosiary  projects  of  finance,  em- 
belHshed  and  disguised  hy  your  rhetoric, 
we  -will  astonish  the  world  hy  the  produc- 
tion  of  what  in   Manchester  we  should 
term   a  prime  article — the  last  and  hest 
sample  of  the  Oxford  mixture."  Well,  Sir, 
'we  liave  had  two  samples — ^first,  we  had  the 
Treaty,  which  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  told  us  was  the  ohject 
of  bis  warmest  affections;  hut  we  know 
tbat    it  was  also  a  child  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.     But,  however, 
as  all  pn^enies  must  have  two  parents, 
we  may  assume  that  while  the  Memher  for 
Birmingham  enjoys  the  pride  of  paternity, 
it  was  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
tbat  there  devolved  the  pains  of  lahour. 
Tbe  firstborn  was  **  Master  Treaty,"  and 
in  fulness  of  time  appears  ''Miss Budget," 
with  every  prospect  of  a  numerous  pro- 
geny.    We  have  already  had  timely  notice 
of  a  third  approaching  birth.     I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  letter,  signed  with  the  right 
bon.  Qentleman's  name,   addressed  to  a 
clergyman  in  Wales  who  had  written  to 
hinD,  complaining  as  clergymen  may  well 
complain,  of  the  burden  of  the  increased 
income  tax,  imd  who  complained  also  of 
tbe  grievous  burden  of  the  rating  to  tbe 
poor.     The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
replies,  and  in  reference  to  the  rating  to 
tbe  poor  he  begins  of  course  by  knocking 
down  the  poor  Clergyman,  as  he  knocks 
everybody  down  who  attempts  to  dispute 
with  him;  but  as  to  the  income  lax  he 
resUy  has  the  courage  to  write  and  publish 
this  reply.     He  says,  '*  I  must  remind  you 
that  the  increase  of  the  income-tax  is  not 
in  the  will  of  the  Ministry,  but  in  the 
will  of  the  nation,  which  a  few  years 
ago  was  content  with  an  expenditure  for 
imlitary  services  of — "  I  can't  read  the 
figures  exactly,  but  say  of  so  many  millions. 
Thb  chancellor  of  tbe  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Pray  read  what  I  wrote. 

Ma.  HORSMAN :  It  runs,  I  think— 
"The  nation,  which  a  few  years  ago 
was  content  with  a  Supply  service  of 
£21,000,000,  [The  Giiai?cellob  of  the 
Exchequsr:  Hear,  hear!]  but  which 
now  thinks  fit  to  spend  on  the  same  service 
£21,000,000"— [(7w5   of   ''Oh!"]     I 

YOU  CLYII.    [thibd  ssjiubs.] 


cannot  read  the  figures,  but  I  understand 
my  right  hon.  Friend,  to  contend  that  the 
increase  was  in  the  military  service. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  wrote  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Me.  HORSMAN :  Well,  I  cannot  read 
the  extract  clearly,  so  I  will  not  press  the 
point.  So  far  I  have  stated  frankly,  in 
strong  language  I  own,  but  not  stronger 
than  the  opinions  which  I  hold  demand, 
my  views  of  the  proposals  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  Perhaps  he  may  meet  me  to- 
night, as  he  met  me  on  Priday  night,  by 
telling  me  that  on  this,  as  on  previous  oc- 
casions, Her  Majesty's  Government,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "  have  not  been  so  fortu- 
nate" as  to  find  favour"  with  me.  Perhaps 
he  may  meet  me,  as,  departing  from  his 
usual  good  taste,  he  met  me  on  Friday 
night,  when  he  endeavoured  to  catch  a 
cheer — ^which  I  am  sorry  to  say — an  aber- 
ration fi:om  the  usual  good  taste  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  sat  behind  him — ^he  suc- 
ceeded in  catching — by  telling  me  that, 
in  reference  to  my  proceeding,  my  "  sense 
of  duty  had  better  remain  inscrutable." 
There  have  been,  I  confess,  three  great  oc- 
casions during  this  Session  on  which  I  have 
thought  it  my  duty  to  criticise  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Government.  Two  of  them 
were  involved  in  the  measure  before  us — 
the  third  was  the  Reform  Bill.  If  my 
right  hon.  Friend  inquires  why  I  criticise 
the  measures  of  the  Government  I  will  tell 
him  that  I  do  so  because — to  use  a  vulgar 
expression,  for  which,  perhaps,  I  ought  to 
apologize,  as  I  remember  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Bucks  once  rebuked  us  for 
using  it  here,  because,  he  said,  it  was  not 
English — I  am  an  enemy  to  all  "  shams." 
When  the  Gt)vernraent  proclaimed  their 
Treaty  as  a  proof  of  confidence  in  France, 
I  looked  on  that  as  a  sham,  and  said  so 
at  the  time.  Again,  when  the  Reform 
Bill  was  put  off  for  a  whole  month, 
there  being  no  business  before  the  House, 
I  considered  it  was  a  sham,  and,  if  I  may 
say  BO  without  offence  to  my  right  hon. 
Friend,  who  himself  has  set  the  example 
of  diverging  into  these  personal  matters, 
in  the  estimation  of  most  people  pro- 
bably his  presence  on  that  bench  as  a  lead- 
ing member  of  a  Reform  Government  was 
the  greatest  "  sham**  of  all.  Having  voted 
for  the  Reform  Bill  of  the  previous  Go- 
vernment, with  an  eloquent  protest  against 
its  having  gone  too  far,  that  he  should 
be  the  keystone  of  a  new  Administration, 
of  which  the  great  measure  was  to  be 
a   much   larger  reform,   was  enough  to 
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startle  &□}>  one.  Well,  Sir,  I  thought 
the  eame  deBcripttQU  vas  applicable  to 
the  Treaty  and  to  the  Budget,  and  I  havo 
stated  my  opinions  in  regard  to  them,  ana 
Tindicattd  tiiem  in  the  face  even  of  s( 
formidable  an  antagonist  as  my  right  bon, 
Friend ;  but  I  must  appeal  to  the  House 
whether  I  haTo  on  any  one  occasion  ex- 
ceeded tho  bounds  of  fair  Parliamentary 
discuBsioD.  1  think,  therefore,  the  cypres- 
sion  of  the  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer 
with  which  he  gained  a  cheer.when  he  told 
me  my  sense  of  duty  "  had  better  remain 
inscrutable "  was  entirely  uncalled  for. 
How,  Sir,  let  me  give  my  right  hon. 
Friend  a  word  of  advice.  He  is  the  last 
man  in  the  House,  I  say,  vho  sbould 
diverge  from  political  questions  to  invite 
a  'war  of  personalities,  because  vithtn 
the  four  corners  of  the  British  Empire 
there  lives  not  a  politician  so  vulnerable 
as  my  right  hon.  Friend.  No  man  has 
owed  so  much  to  the  forbearance  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  No  man  h.aa  been 
BO  largely  indebted  to  tho  generous  indul- 
gence of  the  country.  No  man  has  ever 
insulted  him  by  asking  whether  tho  epithet 
inscrutable  was  applicable  to  any  of  his 
political  eccentricities.  Can  any  man  des- 
cribe those  eccentricities?  Shall  I  en- 
deavour to  describe  them  ?  I  will  treat 
my  right  hon.  Friend  with  more  generosity 
than  he  has  treated  me,  and  I  will  set  him 
an  example  in  this  respect  which  it  would 
have  been  better  had  he  set  me.  No  one, 
Sir,  knows  better  than  he — no  one  has 
had  cause  to  feel  more  acutely,  that 
when  in  our  wars  of  parties  and  political 
strifes  any  publicmanin  this  House  dioosea 
to  separate  himself  from  the  intrigues 
of  cliques  and  the  manceuvres  of  faction, 
he  is  sure  to  be  assailed  with  petty 
personal  aspersions,  which  coming  from 
on  ordinary  quarter  no  man  of  sense  or 
character  will  trouble  himself  about,  but 
which  are  very  different  when  they  pro- 
ceed from  one  in  the  elevated  position  of 
a  Uinister  of  the  Crown.  It  is  the  cha- 
racter of  this  House,  it  is  the  indepen- 
dence of  everj'  man  in  it,  which  is  struck 
at  when  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  conde- 
scends to  make  himself  the  mouthpiece  of 
.eee.  I  will  not  pursue 
—I  will  trust  to  my 
ot  again  to  diverge  to  a 
I  ought  never  to  have 
low  to  draw  the  atten- 
e  to  the  position  in 
Dn  now  stands.  This 
vith  principles  of  the 
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most  dangerous  character.     Now,  'what  I 
want  to  warn  the  House  ag«unstis  this: — 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  claim- 
ing   the  confidence  and   support  of  the 
country  in  the  new  career  upon  which  he 
bas  entered,  on  the  ground  that  be  is  fc^- 
lowing  in  the  footsteps  of  Sir  Bobert  Ped. 
I  maintain,  and  am  ready  to  prove,  that  he 
has  in  every  respect  abandoned  the  princi- 
ples of  that  great  statesman;  that  be  has 
left  the  school  of  Sir  Hobett  Peel,   and 
attached   himself  to  a  newer  and  bolder 
one.     With   the  exception   of  that  little 
chasm  in  his  financial  pittposal  which  bt 
himself  described,    which    he    made  and 
filled   up,   tliere   is   not    one   ft-ature  of 
his  scheme   which    is    not    a    plain  and 
flagrant  abandonment  of  the  principles  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  ["  Oh,  oh  ! "]  I  will  show 
joQ  that  it  is  so  in  a  few  words.    The 
great  guiding    principle    of    Sir   Bobert 
Peel's  policy  was,  to   carry  the  coontry 
over    future    years    by    establishing    its 
finances  on  an  intelligible  and  sound  bssit, 
and  to  secure  it  against  frequently  reeaning 
deficits.    The  Chancollor  of  the  Exchequer 
begins  by  cloading  and  embarrassing  the 
future  with  inevitable  deficits.     By  antici- 
pating the  revenue  of  fiiture  years  he  cre- 
ates a  deficit,  which  he  knows  most  be 
repaired  by  an  increase  of  direct  taxation— 
which  must  in  its  turn  be  the  precursor  of 
further  deficit  and   embarrassment     Sir 
Robert  Feel  so  operated  on  the  nslioDsl 
finance  as  to  facilitate  tho  discontinusnee 
of  the  income  tax.     The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  throws  additional  impedimeDta 
in  tho  way  of  that  discontinuance  by  em- 
ploying  it  as  a  substitute  for  a  flonrishiiig 
branch  of  tho   indirect  revenue.     Again, 
with  respect  to  the  measure  before  us,  Sir 
Robert   Peel's   principle    was    to  reduce 
taxes,  and  by  increasing  consumptioa  to 
enlarge  the  revenno ;  butonce  more  in  this 
Bill    the    Chancellor    of    the    Exchequer 
tramples  upon  that  principle,  by  aboM- 
ing   a  flourishing  source    of    indirect  re- 
venue, and  substituting  for  it  a  war  tax. 
Sir   Bobert   Peel   denounced   class  legis- 
lation, and   his  Budgets  were    wise  ud 
just  boons  to  the  opertttivo  classes,  bat 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  is  a 
middle-class    proposal ;     it  enriches  the 
manufacturing  employer,    and   withhold! 
from  the  operative  the  promised  remiisioB. 
Sir  Bobert  Peel,    again,    most   careiiilly, 
most  cautiously  approached  the  appottton- 
ment  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation,  m 
order  that  he  might  arrive  at  just  eon- 
olusions  after  full  inquiry  and  public  dis- 
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eusnon ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  avoids  that 
discussion,   ignores  the  difficulties,  and  se> 
duces  us  into  a  precedent  which  in  suc- 
ceeding years  may  serve  as  the  hasis  of 
further  fatal  operations.     Ahove  all,  and 
with  this  I  shall  conclude,  SirBohert  Peel 
admoniahed  his  countrymen  and  his  dis- 
ciples that  they  should  treasure  the  income 
tax  aa  a  great  national  resource,  in  order 
that  foreign  nations  might  know  that  we 
had  for  emergencies  a   great  expansive 
force,  which  as  it  was  a  mighty  engine 
ibr  war»  soit  might  also  he  a  guarantee 
for  peace.      The  Chancellor  of  the  £x- 
diequer    prostitutes  that    great  element 
of  national  strength  into  a  relief  fund 
for  agitating  class  interests.     The  paper- 
makers  get  it  to-day,  the  sugar- dealers  will 
seramhle   for  it  to-morrow,   the  licensed 
victuallers  may  coerce  him  in  a  future 
year,  until  year  after  year,  the  principle 
violated  and  this    great  reserve  hroken 
down,  when  the  hour  of  trial  comes — a  had 
harvest,  a  commercial  pressure,  or  a  war, 
we  shall  awake  to  the  magnitude  of  our 
folly,  and  to  the  reality  and  extent  of  that 
financial    disorganization    which    history 
warns  us  is  too  often  the  precursor  of 
national  convulsion. 

Tm  chancellor  of  the  EXCKE- 

QUEB :  Sir,  at  any  period  of  the  evening, 

but  especially  at  Uie  late  hour  at  which 

we  have  now  arrived  (twenty  minutes  after 

12  o'clock),  I  should  endeavour  to  be  very 

short  in  my  reply  to  that  part  of  the  speech 

of  my  right  hon.  Friend  of  which  I  was 

myself  the  subject.     If  really,  of  which  I 

was  not  aware  before,  I  gave  occasion  to 

that  terrific  attack  by  an  unhappy  and 

cuBoal  expression  which  dropped  from  me 

in  the  rapidity  of  debate  on  Friday  night, 

and  if  that  expression  has  wounded  the 

feelings  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  I 

can  only  say  that  I  am  extremely  sorry  for 

having  used  it.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 

is  not,  I  think,  quite  right  in  supposing, 

as  he  appears  to  do,  that  he  has  always 

been  remarkable  for  moderation  of  speech. 

It  was  not  in  my  mind  on  Friday  night — 

1  had  entirely  forgotten  it  until  I  heard 

something  of  the   same  sort  again  this 

evening— but  P  do  recollect   that  on  a 

fonner  evening  he  stated,  with  a  blandness 

of  manner  not  quite  in  harmony  with  the 

words,  that,  while  Sir  Eobert  Peel  con- 

docted  the  finances  of  this  country  in  the 

^^  of  a  statesman,  the  present  Chan- 

^^Iktf  of  the  Exchequer  commenced  as  a 

ipendthrift  and  finished  as  a  footpad.  And, 


Sir,  vivid  as  has  been  the  contrast  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  drawn  to- 
night between  the  policy  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  that  of  the  present  Government, 
I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  touches 
which  he  gave  to  the  picture  succeeded  in 
producing  a  sharper  antithesis  than  his 
very  first  effort  after  the  Budget  had  been 
brought  forward.  Now  I  pass  entirely 
from  that  subject  to  what  is  more  import- 
ant, because  it  stands  in  some  relation,  at 
any  rate,  to  the  question  which  we  have 
to  decide  to-night;  and  here  I  cordially 
agree  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
he  has  not  minced  the  matter,  for  he  has 
drawn  such  a  picture  as  would  be  per- 
fectly wonderful  from  any  hand  but  his. 
The  abolition  of  a  duty  of  excise — that  is 
the  proposal  which  is  before  the  House, 
and  in  it  he  sees — ^what  does  he  not  see  ? 
He  sees  the  triumph  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham,  and  he  imagines  the 
letter  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer has  written  to  that  hon.  Member. 
Observe  how  much  more  easily  ho  deals 
with  his  imaginings  than  with  his  facts. 
Although  he  could  not  make  out  the 
letter  which  he  had  extracted  from  a 
newspaper,  and  which,  I  believe,  was 
really  a  letter  of  mine,  although  he  en- 
tirely failed  to  decipher  that,  the  letter 
which  was  written  only  on  the  tablet  of 
his  own  brain  he  read  verhum  verlo  to  the 
House,  and  never  stickled  at  a  point  or  a 
passage*  A  predominance  of  this  faculty 
is  necessary  to  my  right  hon.  Friend.  Is 
this  really  the  first  proposal  that  has  been 
made  to  repeal  a  duty  of  Excise  ?  Why 
is  my  hon.  Friend  to  imagine  that  a  se- 
ries of  horrors  are  to  follow  this  begin- 
ning, each  one  of  which,  as  he  enunciated 
it,  drew  increasing  cheers  from  a  small 
but  enraptured  band,  and  which  he  led  up 
to  its  climax  by  deliberately  asserting  that 
the  natural  consummation  of  the  Budget 
of  the  present  year  would  be  in  a  system 
of  general  confiscation!  There  may  be 
here  and  there  an  hon.  Member  of  this 
House  who  shares  that  opinion,  but,  for 
my  own  part,  I  frankly  own  that,  rather 
than  waste  the  time  of  the  House  in  deal- 
ing with  statements  of  that  kind,  I  should 
prefer  to  leave  sentiments  so  extreme  and 
so  extravagant  to  stand  confuted  in  the 
public  view  by  what  I  must  venture  to 
call  their  own  absurdity.  In  the  course 
of  those  portions  of  my  right  hon.  FriLiuVs 
speech  where  his  flight  was  less  high,  I 
felt  inclined  to  ask,  '*  How  does  he  mean 
to  vote  to-night  ?  "  because  the  Motion  of 
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the  hon.  Member  for  SomersetBhire  is  not 
merely  a  deolaration  that  the  repeal  of  the 
paper  duty  is  inexpedient — it  is,  as  far  as 
I  can  understand  it,  also  a  declaration  that 
this  House  is  determined  not  to  vote  the 
income  tax  at  the  rate  at  which  it  was 
proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
But  that  is  not  the  sense  of  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  The  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  consisted  almost 
throughout  of  an  ingeniously  reasoned 
contrast  between  the  claims  for  the  repeal 
of  the  paper  duty  on  the  one  side  and  of 
the  tea  and  sugar  duties  on  the  other. 
All  the  horrors  of  which  we  are  guilty,  at 
least  at  the  present  moment — the  rest  re- 
main locked  in  our  breasts — but  at  present 
the  great  horror  which  we  have  committed, 
according  to  his  speech,  is,  not  that  we 
have  proposed  the  repeal  of  an  indirect 
tax,  but  that  we  have  made  a  bad  choice 
and  are  going  to  repeal  the  paper  duty 
instead  of  the  tea  and  sugar  duties. 
Well,  I  want  to  know  what  is  the  real 
view  of  my  right  hon.  Friend.  Does 
he  agree  with  us  that  this  million  of 
money  whidi  is  in  question  ought  to  be 
bestowed  upon  the  repeal  of  an  indirect 
tax?  Because,  if  he  does  not,  what  was 
the  meaning  of  all  those  appeals  to  the 
feeling  of  the  House  respecting  the  claims 
for  the  repeal  of  the  tea  and  sugar  duties  ? 
I  must  say  that  if  he  did  not  mean  that,  if 
while  taking  credit  for  the  humanity  and 
wisdom  of  giving  that  relief  to  the  con- 
sumers of  tea  and  sugar,  who  are  the  mass 
of  the  population,  he  had  in  his  own  mind 
the  intention  of  giving  them  no  relief,  and 
was  merely  playing  off  that  part  of  the 
question  against  the  repeal  of  the  paper 
duty,  then  I  really  must  say  that  I  think 
his  speech,  undoubtedly  without  any  in- 
tention of  his  own,  could  only  tend  to  be- 
wilder and  delude  the  House.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
thinks  that  we  are  right  in  proposing  to 
grant  the  benefit  of  this  remission  to  the 
trade  and  industry  and  to  the  commercial 
classes  of  the  country,  but  only  thinks 
that  we  have  made  an  error  in  the  choice 
of  the  subject,  that  I  must  confess  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  very  immaterial  difference.  We 
carefully  examined  the  case  between  the 
tea  and  sugar  duties,  or  rather  the  tea  and 
sugar  duties  on  the  one  side,  and  the  paper 
duty  on  the  other,  and  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty 
would  be  far  more  beneficial  to  the  com- 
mtmity  at  large.  I  never  denied,  as  my 
right  hon.  Friend  seems  to  imagine,  that 
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the  repeal  of  the  sugar  duty  would  cause 
a  considerable  increase  of  trade.     That  pro- 
position is  perfectly  clear ;  bat  he  says  that 
whether  we  i^epeal  one  tax  or  repeal  another 
tax  we  shall  produce  an  exactly  equal  in- 
crease of  trade.    That  was  the  doctrine  |ffo- 
pounded  by  him  in  the  lectures  on  political 
economy,  which  he  delivered  to  the  Hoqsb; 
bht  I  entirely  differ  from  hixn  upon  that 
point.     I  dissent  from  the  doctrine  that  all 
our  taxes  are  equally  beneficial  or  equally 
injurious.     The  reasons  which  induced  as 
to  propose  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty  in 
preference  to  that  of  any  other  tax  were 
founded,  as  I  have  said,  upon  a  car^ 
examination.    By  repeaUng  the  war  tax 
upon  sugar  you  would  undoubtedly  chet^en 
a  most  important  commodity  of  almost  mii- 
versal  consumption,  and  give  rise  to  a  con- 
siderable trade,  through  the  exchange  of 
British  labour  in  one  form  or  other  for  the 
additional  sugar  you  would  consume ;  bat 
when  we  looked  at  the  paper   duty,  it 
seemed  reconmiended  to  us  by  peculiar  and 
powerful  considerations.     There  is  no  com- 
modity of  more  universal  use  than  paper. 
It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose,  as  my  iij^t 
hon.  Friend  has  supposed,  that  paper  if 
consumed  exclusively  by  the  rich.    The 
rich,  no  doubt,  are  the  largest  consumen 
for  mere  writing  purposes,  but  paper  is 
consumed  to  an  enormous  extent  by  the 
poor,  who  can  scarcely  purchase  a  singie 
article  of  daily  consumption^    or  of  the 
small  comforts  of  their  lives,  which  is  not 
wrapped  in  paper  that  enhances  its  price. 
\^A  laughJ]    Yes,  I  repeat,  that  enhance! 
its  price — not  in  the  same  degree,  I  adnutt 
as  the  paper  consumed  by  the  rich,  who  nie 
the  better  sorts  of  writing  paper  and  finely* 
printed  books,  that  are  taxed  at  the  rate  of 
three,  four,  or  five  per  cent.  But  the  poor  are 
large  consumers  of  paper  that  is  taxed  at 
the  rate  of  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and  efcfl 
fifty  per  cent,  and  the  paper  duty,  there- 
fore, is  no  light  matter  to  them.     Again, 
my  right  hon.  Friend  seems  to  forget  that 
there  is  another  great  use  of  paper,  which 
is  this — that  it  is  a  most  important  rav 
material   of   your    manufactures,   in  tlie 
sense  of  its  being  a  necessary  accessory 
of  your  export  trade.     Of  the  £1,200,006 
which  the  paper  duty  yields,  a  very  con- 
siderable proportion  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  charge  upon  the  export  of  ma- 
nufactured goods.     The  quantity  of  jmper 
used  for  packing  manufactured  goods  is  so 
large  as  to  form  a  large  portion  <^  tlM 
whole  supply.     But  that  is  not  the  whole 
case  with  respect  to  the  paper  duty.    I  am 
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wire  my  right  hon.  Friend  has  taken  no 
pains — otherwise,  with  his  sagacity,  he 
would  have  arrived  at  a  different  result — 
to  examine  into  the  real  condition  of  the 
paper  trade.     It  is  perfectly  true  that  as 
regards    the  known,  usual,  and  ordinary 
qualities  of  paper  the  duty  is  easily  levied; 
but  the  great  facts  of  the  case  lie  beyond 
the  bounds  of  that  proposition.     We  ape 
really  dealing  with  an  almost  unlimited 
mass  of  raw  material  which  is  applicable, 
not  only  to  the  known  uses  of  paper,  but 
to  an  almost  unbounded  diversity  of  uses, 
but  which  is  arrested  on  its  way  to  those 
uses  by  the  operation  of  your  Excise  duty. 
That  is  a  view  of  the  case  which  my  right 
hon.  Friend  has  never  had  before  him  at  all, 
but  it  is  one  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment took  into  consideration  when  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  by  repealing 
.the  paper  duty  you  would  be  removing  not 
simply  a  duty  levied  at  a  certain  stage  upon 
certain  goods,  but  that  which  operates  with 
the  power  and  effect  of  a  prohibition  upon 
a  number  of  trades  that,  but  for  its  exist- 
ence,  would  spring  up  and  flourish.     I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  material  which  is  as 
rigid  as  corrugated  iron.     It  weighs  about 
a  fourth  of  what  the  same  bulk  of  corru- 
gated iron  would  weigh.     It  costs  a  very 
small  fraction  of   what    corrugated  iron 
would  cost.     It  is  entirely  uninflammable. 
It  is  not  in  any  degree  acted  upon  by  tem- 
perature; it  is  made  entirely  impervious  to 
moisture  by  a  coating  of  pitch.     It  is  a 
sheet  of  corrugated  paper  made  for  the 
roofing  of  houses,  and  I  venture  to  tell  my 
right  hon.  Friend  that  if  we  had  been  in 
possession  of  this  material  in  the  winter  of 
1854,  when  shelter  was  wanted  for  our 
troops  in  the  Crimea,  and  when  the  best 
exp^ient  we  could  devise  was  to  send 
oat  thousands  upon  thousands  of  tents  and 
wooden  huts,  which,  when  they  arrived  at 
Balaklava,  could  not,  on  account  of  their 
weight,  be  taken  up  to  the  camp,  we 
might  have  saved  not  only  a  vast  amount 
of  treasure,  but  many  thousand  valuable 
Kves.    The  inventor  of  this  article  writes 
to  me  that  he  invented  it  nearly  four  years 
ago ;  that  he  took  out  a  patent  for  it,  and 
that  the  material  is  admirably  adapted  for 
emigrants'  houses  and  military  huts,  but 
that  in  consequence  of  the  existing  excise 
ngolations  he  is  unable  to  manufacture  it. 
He  adds  that,  if  those  regulations  are  re- 
mofed,  there  are  hundieds  of  thousands 
of  tons  of  raw  material,  now  considered 
p^ectly  useless,  which  can  be  employed 
m  the  manufacture  of  corrugated  paper. 


If  it  were  earlier  I  should  enter  more  at 
large  into  this  part  of  the  subject,  but  I 
must  pass  by  many  interesting  questions 
connected  with  the  operation  of  the  paper 
duty,  especially  with  respect  to  the  enor- 
mous scope  there  is  in  so  many  directions, 
not  for  the  mere  relief  of  existing  manu- 
facturers from  the  burden  they  now  bear, 
but  for  the  removal  of  what  operates  as  a 
positive  prohibition  to  the  creation  of  a 
multitude  of  new  trades,  which  you  might 
as  well  prohibit  by  your  law  as  prohibit 
by  excise  regulations.  I  hope  I  have 
shown  more  clearly  why  it  is  the  Govern- 
ment have  thought  they  acted  wisely  in 
proposing  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty  in 
preference  to  the  r^eal  of  the  duty  on  tea 
or  sugar.  It  is  because  we  felt  that  in  all 
likelihood  through  the  repeal  of  the  paper 
duty  you  may  call  into  existence  twice  or 
thrice  as  much  trade  as  you  would  call 
into  existence  by  a  corresponding  sacrifice 
in  the  shape  of  a  reduction  of  the  tea  or 
sugar  duty.  My  right  hon.  Friend  says 
we  know  nothing  about  the  principles  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  has  got  exclusive 
knowledge  of  them.  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
grand  principle,  it  seems,  was  to  reduce 
duties,  but  not  to  abolish  them.  My  right 
hon.  Friend,  before  he  undertook  to  in- 
struct us  in  the  policj'  and  principles  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  ought  at  least  to  have 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  subject. 
Who  abolished  the  duties  on  exports? 
Who  abolished  the  duty  on  wool  ?  Who 
abolished  the  duty  on  cotton?  Who 
abolished  the  duty  on  glass  ?  It  was  Sir 
Robert  Peel ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  taking  the  paper  duty  question,  not 
in  the  state  in  which  it  was  ten  years  ago, 
when  much  less  was  known,  but  in  the  state 
in  which  it  now  is,  there  is  a  far  stronger 
case  for  repeal  than  there  ever  was  for  the 
repeal  of  the  duty  on  glass,  the  duty  on 
soap,  or  any  of  those  excise  duties  which 
we  have  abolished  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  It  is  true  that  the  paper 
duty  is  an  increasing  duty,  which,  primd 
facie,  is  a  presumption  th^t  it  is  not  one 
of  those  which  have  the  greatest  claim  for 
repeal.  But  the  duty  was  an  increasing 
duty  at  the  time  this  House  condenmed  it, 
when  my  right  hon.  Friend  joined  in  the 
condemnation,  and  when  he  said  the  duty 
ought  to  be  abolished  as  soon  as  possible. 
Here  has  now  come  a  year  in  which 
£2,000,000  of  annuities  are  falling  in, 
when  there  is  some  claim  for  the  revision 
of  indirect  taxation  arising  out  of  the  state 
of  the  tea  and  sugar  duties,  and  when 
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£1,400,000  of  casual  receipts  are  going  to 
bo  applied  to  the  expenditure  of  the  year. 
When  could  we  find  a  better  opportunity 
for  redeeming  the  pledge  given  by  the 
House,  that  the  duty  on  an  article  of  such 
universal  use  should  be  repealed.  The 
other  policy  simply  means  that  you  will 
take  whatever  you  can  and  throw  it 
into  the  gulf  of  expenditure,  and  that, 
while  compelled  to  maintain  a  high  in- 
come tux,  you  will  depart  from  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  renewals  of  th^  income 
tax  have  hitherto  been  proposed,  namely, 
that  of  associating  the  income  tax  with  a 
further  prosecution  of  reforms  in  your 
commercial  law.  My  hon.  Friend  brought 
forward  his  Motion  in  a  manner  to  connect 
as  far  as  he  could  the  question  of  income 
tax  with  the  question  of  the  paper  duty. 
He  has  done  it  without  any  notice,  which 
I  much  regret.  It  is  only  a  few  days  ago 
that  the  Government  were  accused  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  John  Pakington) 
who  sits  below  him  of  a  desire  to  stifle  dis- 
cussion  because  the  hon.  Member  for  Mid- 
dlesex (Mr.  Byng)  only  gave  two  or  three 
days'  notice  of  an  important  Motion.  I 
will  not  retort  that  charge.  I  am  sure 
my  hon.  Friend  had  no  such  intention. 
All  I  regret  is  that  the  Motion,  as  it 
stands,  is  untrue.  It  states  as  an  un- 
doubted truth  that  which  is  not  only  dis- 
putable, but  the  exact  reverse  of  the  truth, 
and  it  tends  to  mix  up  together  questions 
which  ought  to  be  kept  quite  distinct.  I 
will  notice,  first,  what  my  hon.  Friend 
said,  that  the  paper  duty  is  an  increasing 
duty.  "Why  is  it  an  increasing  duty  }  For 
this  reason,  that  paper  is  in  most  cases  an 
accessory,  and,  being  only  an  accessory,  it 
is  subject  to  causes  which  act  powerfully 
on  things  which  are  accessories.  Not  long 
ago  we  surrendered  large  revenues  from  ad- 
vertisement duties  and  newspaper  stamps. 
That  gave  a  great  impetus  to  newspapers, 
but  the  increased  demand  for  newspapers 
is  no  proof  that  the  paper  duty  is  a  good 
duty.  We  have  set  free,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  whole  commerce  of  the  country. 
You  cannot  export  manufactured  goods 
without  paper  to  wrap  them  up.  Your 
exports  have  nearly  trebled.  How  is  it 
possible  that  the  paper  duty  should  not 
increase  ?  Supposing  you  were  to  lay  a 
heavy  tax  on  mustard,  that  would  not 
materially  check  the  consumption  of  roast 
beef,  and  paper  is  in  much  the  same  rela- 
tion to  exported  articles  as  mustard  is  to 
roast  beef.  I  say  that  you  can  draw  no 
argument  from  ihe  increase  of  the  paper 
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duty  in  favour  of  the  duty.     The  dniy  if 
burdensome  in  varying  degrees,  but  en 
the  whole  it  presses  heavily,    and  by  fa 
the    most   heavily  on    common    descrip- 
tions of  paper,  which,  whether  in  lite- 
rature,  furnishing,   or  the  wrapping  of 
commodities,    are    used    by     the    lower 
classes.     Perhaps  the  House  will  i>ena£l 
m%  to    observe    to  them    the    Tery  sin- 
gular state  of  things   generated    by  the 
paper  duty.     In  the  book  trade  and  ihe 
production  of  books,  the  effect  is  the  crea- 
tion of  one  chain   of  monopoliee.      The 
whole  way,  from  the  maker  of  paper  te 
the  reader  of  books  is  occupied  l^  a  soe- 
cesslon  of  monopolies.     I  speak  of  m^io- 
polies  not  offensively,  but  as  bad  and  ex- 
clusive trade  which  is  the  result  of  Imi 
laws.     In  the  first  place  the  publisher  can- 
not deal  with  the  paper»maker.     He  mast 
deal  with  the  wholesale  stationer.     Tbe 
stationers  stand,  as  a  body,  between  the 
paper-makers  and  all  who  use  paper,  and 
they  have  a  complete  monopoly  of  the 
market.     Next  to  them  come   the  pub- 
lishers, and  we  know  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  cheapness  of  all  other  manufactured 
goods,   for  the  best  class  of  books   this 
country  is  still  the  dearest  in  the  worid. 
France  with  her  protective  system  and 
many  disadvantages,  produces   books   oi 
the  same  value  at  a  half  or  at  a  third  less 
than  we  do.     Take  the  railway  library  of 
England  and  compare  it  with  the  railway 
library  of  France.     It  is  most  unworthy 
of  England,  who  prides  herself  on  i^e- 
eminence  in  manufacture.     The  monopoly 
of  the  publishers  is  so  rigid  that  only  a 
few  years  ago  the  general  body  refused  to 
supply  books  to  any  retail  bookseller  un- 
less he  would  covenant   not  to  take  off 
more  than  a  certain  amount  of  discount  ia 
selling  to  the  public^     But  that  is  not  all 
Besides  the  publishers'  and  stationers',  then 
is  the  printers'   monopoly — the  printers' 
combination,  of  the  most  formidable  kind, 
which  proceeds  on  the  propositicHi,  as  first 
and  foremost,  that  no  woman  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  printing.     Perhaps  some  hon. 
Gentleman,  on  hearing  that,  may  be  in- 
clined to  laugh,   but  I  believe,  on  con- 
sideration, it  will  be  obvious  enough— or, 
at  least,   probable — that  women  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  that  parfeicQlor  trade, 
because  they  are  endowed  with  a  nio»ie« 
and  a  smallness  of  finger  whi^  handles 
types  far  preferably  to  that  of  a  man. 
Notwithstanding  this,   women  are   abso- 
lutely excluded    from   the  trade  by  tbe 
printers'  combination.     The  result  of  fiie 
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papev*  duty  is  that,  beginning  by  restrain* 
in^  the  trades  which  can  be  carried  on,  it 
ends  in  producing  a  group  and  cluster  of 
monopolies  at  every  point  in  the  progress 
of  the  trade  between  the  making  of  the 
paper  and  the  selling  of  a  book.    But  the 
f^reat  reason  of  all  against  the  duty  is 
undoubtedly  the   enormous  expansion  of 
trade  which  appears  to  be  prevented  by  its 
operation.     And  here  I  come  to  a  reason 
w^hich  was  made  very  light  of  to-night, 
and  handled  in  a  manner  which  I  could 
not    listen  to  without    pain.     My  hon. 
Friend  referred  to  the  report  recently  made 
by  the  Board  of  Inland  Bevenue.     I  only 
wish  that  ^ose  who  followed  him  in  the 
debate   had  followed  his  example  in  the 
tone  in  which  he  alluded  to  that  Beport. 
He  most  properly,  with  that  feeling  which 
al^rays  distinguishes  him,  and  has  made 
him  the  object  of  universal  respect,  criti- 
cised the  proceedings  of  the  Government 
and  my  proceedings  in  producing  that  Be- 
port, but  he  cast  no  aspersions  on  the  able, 
independent,   and  honourable  men    who 
eonduct  the  Board  of  Inland  Bevenue, 
that  vust  department,  with  its  vast  public 
interests,  officered,  as  it  is,  in  a  manner 
which  makes  it  a  credit  to  the  country. 
But  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  B.  Cecil)  who 
leQowed  was  not  so  generous,  for  he  rose 
and  said  it  was  a  Beport  made  to  order. 
^r,  he  had  no  right  to  cast  that  slur.     I 
cheered  the  noble  Lord  at  the  time,  and  I 
did  so  as  a  warning  of  the  ground   on 
which  he  was  treading.     It  is  an  abuse 
of  the  privileges  of  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment to  use  language  concerning  men  em- 
ployed in  the  public  service  whose  feelings 
are  as  acute  and  whose  honour  is  as  high 
as  ours,  and  to  allow  it  to  go  forth  that 
they  are  capable,  in  contradiction  of  their 
deliberately  expi*essed  opinion,  of  sending 
in  Beports  to  order.     I  hope  the  noble 
Lord  is  sorry  for  having  used  that  expres- 
sion.    At  any  rate,  I  am  persuaded  he  did 
not  see   its  force  when   he  employed  it. 
This  is  no  Beport  made  to  order.    My  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Somerset  said  we 
had  improperly  produced  the  Beport,  and 
he  hoped  we  should  never  do-  such  a  thing 
again.     Certainly,  if  fault  has  been  com- 
mitted by  the  Government,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  let  us  off  more  easily.     But  my  hon. 
Friend  was  guilty  of  that  error  in  reason- 
ing which  may  be  called,  to  use  an  agri- 
oaltural  simile,  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse,  for  ho  said  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer   formed  his  opinion  that  the 
paper  duty  ^ould  be  abolished,  and  hav- 


ing done  that  he  brings  out  the  Inland 
Bevenue  and  requires  them  to  support  his 
opinion.  He  puts  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
It  was  the  Board  of  Inland  Bevenue  who 
formed  this  opinion  first,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Govern- 
ment in  coming  to  that  opinion  were 
mainly  influenced  by  the  opinion  of  the 
Board  of  Inland  Bevenue,  And  sure!  7 
my  hon.  Friend  will  not  tell  me  that  if 
that  was  the  case  we  were  wrong  in  ac- 
quainting the  House  that  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  protection  of  the 
revenue  had  given  us  fair  notice  that  the 
revenue  from  paper,  from  causes  beyond 
their  control,  was  rapidly  approaching  an 
end.  It  would  be  a  breach  of  duty  if  they 
shrank  from  informing  the  Government, 
and  a  suppression  of  truth  on  our  part  if 
we  shrank  from  stating  it  to  the  House. 
This  House  thought  proper  to  pass  a  vote 
promising  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty  in 
1858.  In  1868  the  difficulties  were  not 
found  insurmountable,  nor  even  very  se- 
rious. They  were  increasing,  but  were 
not  very  serious;  but  since  the  vote  of  the 
House  proceedings  have  taken  place  which 
have  reduced  the  Board  of  Inland  Bevenue 
almost  to  despair.  Does  my  hon.  Friend 
consider  what  will  be  the  effect  of  carry- 
ing his  Motion?  There  must  be  a  new  set 
of  laws  for  enforcing  this  excise,  with  a 
new  set  of  restrictions  on  trade  and  a  new 
set  of  penalties  to  enforce  them.  All  this 
must  be  done  to  enforce  a  duty  which  has 
been  condemned  two  years  ago  by  the  una- 
nimous vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  u 
and  I  want  to  know  of  my  hon.  Friend 
whether,  as  a  practical  and  sensible  man, 
he  thinks  it  very  likely  any  Government 
can  be  found  to  propose  to  carry  such  laws 
through  the  House  of  Commons.  I  will 
not  pretend  to  say  what  is  possible  or  im- 
possible, but  that  is  a  task  most  unde- 
sirable to  undertake.  The  case  of  the 
paper  duty  and  of  the  sugar  duty  is  one 
which  had  to  be  decided  on  practical  con- 
siderations. I  am  very  sorry  to  see  that 
my  hon.  Friend  gave  no  weight  to  the  ar- 
gument that  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty 
bears  directly  on  rural  labour  and  the  dis- 
posal of  rural  conmiodities.  Those  are  two 
branches.  If  I  take  the  disposal  of  rural 
commodities,  I  understand  there  is  a  highly 
hon.  Person,  much  given  to  the  cause  of 
protection  even  now  in  its  decline,  who  has 
lately  taken  an  active  part  in  establishing 
a  society  for  promoting  the  growth  of  flax, 
when  the  duty  is  taken  off,  on  the  ground 
that,  although  the  production  of  flax,  when 
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grown  for  tbe  linen  mnnufacture  alone,  will 
not  pay,  yet  if  the  rofuse  fibre  can  be  ap- 
plied to  poper  inanafactnre  flax  will  be- 
come a  profitable  crop.     With  regard  to 
rural  labour,  my  hon.  Friend  will  feel  that 
his  ailment  is  a  very  weak  one  wben  he 
Batd,    "  For  Heaven's  sake  do  not  bring 
mills  into  my  neighbourhood.      It  is  ex- 
tremely well  adapted  for  them,  but  lliey 
are  the  last  things  I  wish  to  see,  because 
even  now  there  is  hardly  labour  enough  to 
get  in  the  harvest."     That  is  a  very  good 
argument  for  my  hon.  Friend,  bnt  for  the 
labourers  in  his  neighbourhood  It  is  the 
worst  in  the  world,  because  it  shows  that 
my  hon.  Friend  has  to>pay  dear  forgetting 
in  his  harvest,  and  that  if  paper  mills  came 
into  his  neighbourhood  he  would  have  to 
pay  dearer  atill.     I  am  sure  that  ho  will 
wittingly  do  so  for  the  good  of  his  country ; 
but,  however  that  might  be,  the  Govern- 
ment are   bound  to  make  a  proposition 
which  would  give  an  increased  impetus  to 
the  labour  of  the  coantry,  and,  above  all, 
to  the  rural  labour,    'fhe  best  object  that 
attention  could  be  directed  to  was,  in  parts 
of  the  country  where  wages  were  low  to 
endeavour  to  multiply  the  means  of  em- 
pbyment.     Without  saying  a  word  more 
on  the  paper  duty,  I  will  beg  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  we  hove  got 
to  dispose  of  two  very  different  questions. 
My  hon.  Friend  wants  to  dispose  of  the 
repeal  of  tbe  paper  duty,  and  also  wants 
the  House   lo  vote  at  the  same  moment 
that  there  should  be  no  furtiier  remission 
«f  indirect  taxation.     Those   two  things 
are  combined  in  his  mind,  but  they  are  not 
so  combined  in  the  mind  of  tbe  Govern- 
ment, and  I  think  I  shall  he  able  to  show 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  so  combined  in 
the  mind  of  the  House.     This  question, 
whether  we  should  stop  in  the  course  of 
the  remission  of  indirect  tsxation,  is  not 
altogether  a  new  one;  but  what  was  tbe  an- 
nouncement with  which  the  financial  state- 
ment was  introduced  to  the  House  ?  It  was 
:positionin 
luld  stop  in 
:ation — and 
elusion  that 
r  the  time, 
idituro  and 
)  annuities, 
;ar  duties— 
into  con  si- 
te fact  that 
500,000  of 
r  tho  year, 
:hat  at  leant 
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£-2,000,000  of  indirect  taxation  oogkt  to 
be  repealed.  I  may  say  with  tmth,  that 
that  waa  understood  by  tho  House  and  the 
country  to  bo  tho  principal  announcemeat 
contained  in  the  financii^  plan  of  the  year. 
The  matter,  however,  did  not  rest  thecB, 
for  the  hon.  Member  for  Essex  (Mr.  Do 
Cane)  made  a  Motion  condemning  the  re- 
mission of  indirect  taxation  at  tbe  preeoit 
timr-,  and  that  Motion  was  rejected  by  k 
large  majority-.  I  ask,  then,  whether  the 
countrydidnot  understand  by  the  rqeotion 
of  that  Motion  that  the  House  accepted 
the  principle  that  £2,000,000  of  indirect 
taxation  were  to  be  repealed.  That  ia  oar 
belief,  and  that  is  the  betief  on  which  ve 
propose  to  act.  I  do  not  think  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Somersetshire  will 
succeed  in  his  Motion;  hut  if  he  does,  onr 
first  duty  would  be  to  remind  the  Hnnn 
of  the  claims  so  eloquently  put  forward  to- 
night by  the  right  hon.  Qentleman  (Hr. 
Horsman)  in  favour  of  the  reraieaion  ol 
indirect  taxation,  and  to  invite  it  to  take 
it  into  considerntien  with  the  view  to  re- 
duction of  the  war  duty  on  sugar.  Beadea 
this  there  are  the  claims  of  the  holdos 
of  the  Ezcheqner  bonds  to  be  paid  off. 
It  is  not  th«retbre  a  question  between  the 
acceptance  or  the  repeal  of  the  paper  dnty 
on  the  one  hand  and  an  oscape  trom  tte 
tenpenny  income  tax  on  the  other.  I  do 
not  see  how  you  can  escape  from  that  ten- 
penny  income  tax,  because,  if  yoQ  do  not 
accept  of  the  repeal  of  the  paper  daty  we 
should  take  the  earliest  opportunity — 
within  a  few  days  probably — of  iuTitii^ 
the  House  to  repeal  the  war  tea  and  sagar 
duties.  Bnt  as  the  tea  du^  is  unfavour- 
ably circnmatanced  at  present,  in  oonK- 
quence  of  our  relations  with  China,  I 
should  probably  invite  them  to  repeal  the 
sugar  duty.  And,  let  me  ask,  what  ae- 
curity  will  you  have  fiw  your  revenue  if 
you  do  thatf  We  should  have  given  away 
tbe  sugar  dnty,  which  at  all  events  is  ■ 
perfectly  intelligible  and  tenable  duty,  and 
one  which  the  ])eople  are  content  to  pay 
as  long  as  they  are  satisfied  that  it  is  r»> 
quired  for  the  public  service.  But  if  we 
give  up  the  sugar  duty,  which  we  can 
keep  this  year,  tho  next  year  we  shonld 
be  asked  to  give  the  paper  duties,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  expressed  Kesolution  ot 
the  House  and  the  opinions  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Inland  Revenue.  That,  I 
f^prehend,  would  not  be  a  profitable  or 
safe  course  to  adopt.  It  is  better,  in  my 
opinion,  to  adopt  the  course  wo  now  pro- 
course  whioh  will  stimulate  the 
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of  the  eonntry  and  obviate  the  in- 
Ltrieable  difficulties  of  levying  the  paper 
dixty.     The    question,    then,    which    we 
lukve   to   consider  really  is,  not  whether 
^1,000>000  of  indirect  taxation  shall  be 
repealed,  but  simply  in  what  manner  it 
fliiall  be  repealed  ?     That  is  the  principle 
on  which  we  shall  act.    I  believe  that  the 
Sooae  will  adopt  the  proposal  of  the  6o- 
▼emmenty  and  I  have  the  more  assurance 
of  that  from  the  fact  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  understand  from  the  speakers  on 
tbe  other  side  what  duties  they  would 
propose  to  repeal.    My  hon.' Friend  the 
Member  for  Somersetshire  did  not  quite 
Bee  tbe  inconvenience  of  introducing  the 
income  tax  as  he  introduced  it  in  this 
debate.      He  founded  his  appeal  on  its 
hardship  as  applied  to  the  lowest  class  of 
payers  of  income  tax ;  but  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion as  to  them ;  no  one  proposes  to  add  a 
penny  to  their  income  tax — the  addition 
to  it  is,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  only 
a  halfpenny ;  but  let  me  remind  the  House 
that  the  question  as  to  what  exemption 
from  income  tax  shall  be  allowed  still 
remains  to  be  dealt  with.    The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Lancashire  has  given  notice  of  a 
Motion  for  the  partial  exemption  of  all 
incomes  up  to  £500.     I  do  not  think  that 
such  a  change  will  be  adopted  by  the 
Honae,  because  it  would  be  beyond  pre- 
oedenti    and  not   only  inconvenient  but 
dangerous.  But  the  question  what  amount 
of  exemption  shall  be  given  to  persons  of 
very  sniall  means  is  a  question  entirely 
open,  and  with  respect  to  which  latitude 
may  be  allowed  to  the  House  in  perfect 
eonfonaity  with  precedent  derived  from 
tiie  history  of  the  income  tax  in  former 
years ;  but  let  me  ask  my  hon.  Friend  if 
it  is  a  fair  test  of  the  income  tax  to  take 
only  its   incidence  on    the  very  lowest 
class  who  pay  it  ?     The  income  tax  is  a 
grievous  iu  in  its  incidence  to  that  body 
of  persons,  and  for  my  own  part  I  ^ould 
neUher  be  astonished  nor  should  I  com- 
plain if  the  House  were  disposed  to  in- 
crease the  partial  remission  which  it  makes 
on  their  behalf  now  or  at  some  future 
time.    It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  is  a 
grievous  tax  as  it  affects  persons  of  small 
incomes,  and  especially  of  small  fixed  in- 
comes.    I  have  heard  it  said  that  I  have 
given  a  full  account  of  all  the  vices  of  tho 
income  tax.     I  have  described  them,  and 
my  opinion  remains  now  very  much  what 
it  was  before  upon  that  subject.     1  think 
the  vices  of  the  income  tax   are  maty, 
great,  and  manifold ;  but  I  said  that  why 


you  retain  it,  in  my  opinion,  was  because 
it  was  essential  to  assist  in  giving  those 
great  benefits  to  the  people  which  alone 
made  it  endurable,  and  caused  it  to  be 
endured.  It  has  many  vices,  but  it  has 
one  great  virtue,  which  is  this — that  in 
the  main,  without  any  injustice  in  its 
general  scope,  without  any  of  those  idle 
dreams  of  plunder  and  confiscation  which 
we  have  heard  to-night,  it  does  make  the 
property  of  the  country  subservient  to  the 
uses  of  the  State  within  limits  which 
are  safe  and  for  purposes  which  are  bene- 
ficial. The  income  tax,  as  administered, 
has  no  tendency  to  unsettle  the  foundations 
of  property.  What  it  might  be  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  seek  to  give  it  a  more 
speculative  perfection  I  will  not  undertake 
to  say.  The  position  of  the  Government, 
then,  with  respect  to  the  paper  duties  is 
this :  We  think  it  part  of  our  public  duty, 
part  of  the  pledge  we  gave  to  the  country 
which  has  given  such  a  general  and  warm 
support  to  our  financial  measures,  that  we 
should  redeem  the  pledge  which  we  gave 
a  month  ago — namely,  that  under  the  ex- 
isting circumstances  of  the  prese&t  year, 
we  should  ask  for  such  a  repeal  of  indirect 
taxation  as  should  not  exceed  two  millions 
of  money.  Wo  desire  the  House  to  exer- 
oise  an  impartial  judgment  on  the  question 
»;-what  is  the  best  mode  of  applying  that 
sum ;  but  for  all  the  reasons  I  have  stated, 
we  submit  that  the  wisest  and  most  prudent 
choice  we  can  make  is  to  determine  to  re- 
peal the  paper  duty,  and  to  give  freedom 
to  a  great  branch  of  industry,  which  we 
have  great  reason  to  hope  will  develop 
itself  in  a  thousand  directions,  and  add  to 
the  demand  for  labour,  and  through  the 
demand  for  labour  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  in  a  degree  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  even  the  considerable  amount 
of  revenue  which  the  duty  now  repre- 
sents 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON :  Sir,  I  hope 
even  at  this  late  hour  I  may  appeal  to  the 
House  for  a  very  few  moments  to  listen  to 
one  of  that  small  and  enraptured  body  to 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  alluded, 
and  of  which  I  avow  myself  to  be  one.  I 
understood  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer to  insinuate,  and  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  more  distinctly  to  affirm, 
that  the  House  had  entered  into  some  en- 
gagement upon -the  falling  in  of  the  Long 
Annuities  to  apply  that  amount  to  the 
repeal  of  the  indirect  taxation  of  the 
country.  I  utterly  deny  that  any  such 
understanding   or  engagement  was  ever 
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come  to  by  this  House.  On  the  contrary, 
if  there  was  any  understanding  more  clear 
than  another,  it  was  that  that  amount  was 
to  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  in- 
come tax.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer was  a  party  to  that  arrangement,  and 
in  my  opinion  there  never  was  a  Minister 
more  pledged  to  any  point  of  policy  than 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  the  repeal  of 
the  income  tax  in  the  present  year.  I 
implore  the  House  not  to  proceed  to  a 
division  without  considering  the  condition 
of  that  class  to  which  the  Chancellor  of 
ihe  Exchequer  has  just  adverted,  but  for 
which  his  Budget  does  nothing,  or  worse 
than  nothing — I  mean  the  working  classes 
of  the  country,  and  the  holders  of  small 
fixed  incomes.  The  Budget  deals  liberally 
with  the  holders  of  coals  and  iron,  with 
the  large  manufacturers  of  Lancashire, 
with  the  rich  generally  in  reducing  the 
duty  on  the  wine  they  drink ;  but  what 
does  it  do  for  the  working  classes?  It 
maintains  a  high  duty  on  tea  and  •  sugar, 
and  on  the  holders  of  small  incomes,  it  in- 
flicts the  grievous  hardship  of  increasing 
the  income  tax.  I  should  like  further  to 
know  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer what  is  the  amount  of  duty  we  are 
now  going  to  abandon.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  not  been  quite  candid  in 
the  matter.  He  has  more  than  once 
spoken  of  the  receipts  from  the  paper  duty 
as  about  £1,000,000;  but  I  believe  that 
in  1861  it  will  amount  to  £2,000,000,  the 
repeal,  of  course,  not  commencing  till  July. 
The  repeal  will  be  permanent,  and  there- 
fore we  ought  to  deal  with  the  gross 
amount  of  the  duty.  Last  year  it  yielded 
nearly  £1,800,000,  and  there  is  a  rumour 
that  in  the  current  year  that  ends  at  the 
close  of  this  month  it  will  be  about 
£1,500,000,  I  want  to  know  whether 
that  is  true  or  not ;  and  if  not,  whether 
there  is  any  advance  on  the  £1,300,000  of 
last  year  ?  That  is  a  most  important  ques- 
tion when  we  are  about  to  abandon  so 
large  an  amount  of  revenue  in  the  face  of 
a  deficit  of  £9,000,000,  and  under  the 
necessity  of  imposing  an  increased  income 
tax  on  the  country.  Most  of  us  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  were  supporters  of  the 
Kesolution  of  1858,  and  we  are  not  disposed 
to  recede  from  that  Resolution ;  but  the 
question  we  have  now  to  decide  is,  not 
whether  the  paper  duty  shall  come  off,  but 
whether  this  is  the  proper  moment  for 
abandoning  it.  As  to  the  corrugated  paper 
which  the  right  hon.  (Jentleman  produced, 
I  may  remind  him  that  the  soldiers  in  the 
iS'tV  John  PakingUm 


Crimea  had  a  preparation  of  felt  whic^  was 
quite  as  light  and  valuable.  The  ground 
upon  which  we  arc  going  to  divide  is  not 
that  the  duty  is  a  good  impost^  but  that 
the  Budget  bears  hardly  on  the  poor  and 
industrious  classes.  Is  there  any  man  in 
this  House  who  believes  Ihat  Mr.  Pitt  or 
Sir  Robert  Peel  would  have  samficed 
£1,500,000  of  revenue  in  the  fance  of  a 
deficit  of  £9,000,000.  At  this  moment 
it  is  unwise  and  improvident  to  make  such 
a  sacrifice,  and  I  shall  oppose  it  by  giving 
my  support  to  the  Motion  of  my  hon. 
Friend. 

The  chancellor  op  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
asked  him  to  explain  his  reference  to  the 
amount  of  revenue  to  be  lost  by  the  repeal 
of  the  paper  duty.     He  had  not  stated  die 
details  that  night,  but  on  the  first  ni^t, 
when  he  made  his  financial  statement,  he 
spoke  of  a  million,  because  that  was  pre- 
cisely the  sum  which  he  found,  by  ihe  esti- 
mates of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue, 
would  be  lost  by  the  repeal  of  the  dnfy 
during  the  next  financial  year,  supposing 
that  repeal  to  take  place  on  the  let  of 
July ;  of  course,  if  the  repeal  wer^  post- 
poned, it  would  be  somewhat  less;  but  the 
further  amount  which  would  take  place  in 
the  next  financial  year  would  be  £230,000 
more,  in  addition  to  the  £1,000,000,  mak- 
ing for  the  next  financial  year,  according 
to  the  estimates  with  which  he  had  been 
furnished,    £1,230,000.     Against    tiiat, 
there  were  three  direct  set8-K>ff  to  be  made 
— one  being  for  the  savings  in  the  Inland 
Revenue  establishments,  a  second  for  tiie 
savings  on  the  whole  of  the  paper  used  for 
Government  purposes  and  in  the  Govern- 
ment establishments,  and  the  third  being 
the  saving  by  the  abolition  of  the  impressed 
stamp  and  by  the  changes  in  the  regula- 
tions, the  amount  of  which  would  be  alto- 
gether, he  supposed,  £  1 00,000  or  £  1 50,000 
a  year.     He  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the 
rumour  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  mentioned  about  the  million  and  a 
half. 

Question  put, 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  245;   Noes 
192:— Majority  53. 


Li$t 

Acton,  Sir  J.  D. 
Adam,  W.  P. 
Agoew,  Sir  A 
Alcock,  T. 
Andover,  Visot. 
Angerstcin,  W. 
Antrobus,  £. 


of  the  Ayes. 

Amott,  Sir  J. 
Ashley,  Lord 
Atherton,  SirW. 
Ayrton,  A.  S. 
Bagwell,  J. 
Bailey,  C. 
Baines,  £• 
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BuiBg,  T.  O. 
Baxter.  W.  E. 
Baxley,  T. 
Beal«»,  S. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 


Gifford,  Eari  of 
Gilpin,  C. 

Gladstone*  rt.  hon.  W. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Glyn,  G.  G. 


Berkeley,  boo.  H.  F.  Goldsmid,  Sir  F.  H. 
Berkeley,  CoU  F.W.  F.     Gordon.  C.  W. 

^^SS>t  i'  Gower,  hon.  F.  L. 

BUek,  A.  Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 

Blake,  J.  Greenall,  G. 

Blencowe,  J.  G.  Greene,  J. 

Bonham-Girter,  J.  Gregson,  S. 
BovTerie,  rt.  hon.  E.  P.    Grerille,  Col.  F. 

Bouwerie,  hon.  P.  P. .  Gray,  Capt. 

Bright,  J.  Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 

Briieoe,  J.  I.  ~  Grosrenor,  Earl 

Brtstow,  A.  R.  Gumey,  S. 

Bmoe.  Lord  £.  Hadfleld.  G. 

BochaAan,  W.  Banbury,  R. 

Boiler.  J.  W.  Handley,  J. 

Boiler,  Sir  A.  W.  Hankey,  T. 

Batt,  L  Harcourt,  G.  G. 

Buxton,  0.  Hardcaatle,  J.  A. 

Byng,  hon.  G.  Headlam,  rt.  hon.  T.  E. 

Caffd,  J.  Ueneage,  G.  F. 
CaHhorpe,  hon.  F.  E.G.    Henley,  Lord 

CardveU,  rt.  hon.  E.  Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 

Caatleroue,  Visct.  Herrey,  Lord  A, 

CaTendiih,  hon.  W.  Uodgkinson,  G. 

ChUdert.  H.  C.  E.  Hodgson,  K.  D. 

Chohneley,  Shr  M.  J.  Hdland,  £. 

Clay,  J.  Howard,  hon.  0.  W.  G. 

Cliflbrd,  G.  0.  Howard,  Lord  E. 

CUfbrd,  CoL  Humberstone,  P.  S. 

Ciiatoo,  Lord  R.  Hntt,  rt.  hon.  W. 

CUre,  G.  Ingham,  R. 

Coniogham,  W.  Incrram,  H. 
Cowper,  rt  hon.  W.  F.     Jaokwn,  W. 

Onwfbrd.  B.  H.  J.  Jerrolae,  Sir  J.  0. 

Gnvferd,  R.  W.  Johnstone,  J.  J.  U. 

Crook,  J.  Johnstone,  Sir  J. 

CfOU,  R,  A,  ^  Kershaw,  J. 

Cnmley,  F.  King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 

Dalglish,  R.  KingUke,  A.  W. 

n»Tey,  R.  Kinglake,  J.  A. 

DaTie.  Sir  U.  R.  F.  Kingsoote,  Col. 

Dsfie,  Col.  F.  Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 

Deasy,  rt.  hon.  R.  KnatchbuU-Hugessen, 
Deat,  J.  D.  E. 

Dodson,  J.  G.  Laing,  S. 

Uoeflas,  Sir  a  Langston,  J.  H. 

Doff,  M.  E.  G.  Lanigan,  J. 

Dake,  Sir  J.  Lawson,  W. 

Dondas,  F.  Lee,  W. 

Bunlop,  A.  M.  Lennox,  Lord  II.  G. 

Yavm.  J.  Lofer,  J.  0. 

Evans,  T.  If,  Lewis,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G.C. 

Evict,  W.  Locke,  Joseph 

Evart,  J.  C.  Looke,  John 

Ew'mg,  H.  £.  C.  Lowe,  rt.  hon.  R. 

f enwick,  H  Lysley,  W.  J. 

Fcmoy,  Lord  Lytton,  rt.  bon.  Sir  G. 
FWiy.  A.  8.  E.  L.  B. 

rrtiwttliam.hn.C.W.W.    M'Cann,  J. 

F«Uy,  J.  U.  Mackie,  J. 

Filey,  H.  W.  Mackinnon,  Wm.  Alex. 
Fonter,  C.  ( Lymington) 

Forteteoe,  hon.  F.  D.  Mackinnon,  Wm.  Alex. 
FortMoue,  C.  S.  (R7e> 

Fredan^,  11.  W.  Maguire,  J.  F. 

GMkeli,  J.  M.  Mainwaring,  T. 

GjrlB.  Major  Marjoribanks,  D .  C. 

6fl»ii.rt.hon.T.  M.  MaiihaU.W. 


Biartin,  P.  W. 
Martin,  J. 
Massey,  W.  N. 
Matheson,  A. 
Mel  lor,  J. 
Merry,  J. 
Mildmay,  H.  F. 
Mills,  T. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Monoreiff  rt.  hon.  J. 
Monson,  hon.  W.  J. 
Montgomery,  Sir  G. 
Morris,  D. 


Sepeal  Bill 

Scholeaeld,  W. 
Scott.  Sir  W. 
Sorope,  G.  P. 
Seymour,  Sir  M. 
Seymour,  H.  D. 
Shelley,  Sir  J.  V. 
Sheridan,  R.  6. 
Sheridan,  H.  B. 
Slaney,  R.  A, 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Smith,  M.  T. 
Smith,  Augustus 
Smith,  Sir  F. 
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Mostyn,  hon.  T.  E.  M     Smollett.  P.  B. 

L.  .     Somorville,  rt.  hon.  Sir 

Napier,  Sir  C.  W.  M. 

Noble,  J.  W.  Stacpoole,  W. 

Norris,  J.  T.  Stansfeld,  J. 

North,  F.  Steel,  J. 

Ogilvy,  Sir  J,  Stuart,  Col. 

Onslow,  G.  Sykcs,  Col.  W.  H. 

Paget,  C.  Thompson,  H.  S. 

Paget,  Lord  C.  Tomline,  G. 

Palmerston,  Visct.  Traill,  G. 

Paxton,  Sir  J.  Trelawny,  Sir  J.  S. 

Pease,  H.  Turner,  J.  A. 

Peel,  rt.  hon.  F.  Verney,  Sir  H. 

Peto,  Sir  S.  M.  Villiers,  rt.  hon.  C.  P. 

Pilkington,  J.  Vivian,  H.  U. 

Ponsonby,  hon.  A.  Waldron,  L. 
Portman,  hon.  W.  U.  B.    Walter,  J. 

Pritchard,  J.  Watkins,  Col.  L. 

Proby,  Lord  Wemyss,  J.  H.  E. 
Pueh,  D.  (Carmarthen)      Westhead,  J.  P.  B. 

Puller,  C.  W.  G.  Whitbread,  S. 

Rioardo,  J.  L.  White,  Col.  L. 

Ricardo,  0.  Willcox,  B.  M'G. 

Rich,  II.  Williams,  W. 

Ridley,  G.  Winnington,  Sir  T.  E. 

Robertson,  D.  Wood,  rt.  bon.  Sir  0. 

Roebuck,  J.  A.  Woods,  H. 
Rothschild,  Baron  L.de      Wyld,  J. 

Roupell,  W.  Wyvill,  M. 
Russell,  U. 

Russell,  A.  TEU.BRS. 

St.  Aubyn,  J.  Brand,  hon.  H. 

Salomons,  Mr.  Aid.  Dunbar,  Sir  W. 
Salt,  Titus 


Liii  of  the  Noes. 


Addcrley,  rt.  hon.  0.  B. 
Archdall.  Capt.  M. 
Astell,  J.  U. 
Baring,  A.  11. 
Baring.  T. 
Bass,  M.  T. 
Bathurst.  A.  A. 
Beach,  W.  W.  B. 
Beecroft,  G.  S. 
Bentinck,  G.  W.  P. 
Bentinck,  G.  C 
Beresford,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Bernard,  hon.-  Ool. 
Bernard,  T.  T. 
Blackburn,  P. 
Bond.  J.  W.  M«G. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Bridges,  Sir  B.  W. 
Brooks,  R. 
Bruce,  Major  C. 
Bulk^ey,  Sir  R. 


Burgh  ley,  Lord 
Burrell.  Sir  C.  M. 
Cairns,  Sir  11.  M*C. 
Carnac,  Sir  J.  R. 
Cartwright,  Col. 
Cave,  S. 
Cay  ley,  E.  S. 
Cecil,  Lord  R. 
Close,  M.  C. 
Cobbett,  J.  M, 
Cochrane,  A.  D.  R.W.B. 
Codrington,  Sir  W. 
Coke,  hon.  Col. 
Cole,  hon.  II. 
Cole,  hon.  J.  L. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.L. 
Cubitt,  G. 
Darner,  S.  D. 
Dawson,  R.  P. 
Dickson,  Col. 
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DuTMli,  rt.  bOD,  B. 
Du  Csne,  C. 
I>uneoinbe,  faao.  A.. 
DuncomlM,  hon.  W.  E. 
DnDD,  J. 
DoDne,  Col. 
Da  Pre,  C.  G. 
Eut,  Sir  J.  B. 
Edvards,  M^or 
Egerton,  Sir  P.  0, 
EgsHon.  hon.  A.  F. 
EgBTtOC,  E.  C. 
EgOTton,  hon.W. 
Elmler,  Viiot. 
ElphiDstone,  Sir  J,  D. 
Euaton,  Eu-1  of 
ParqaW,  Sir  H. 

Fellowea,  E. 
FerguMon,  Sir  J. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Fortiter.rl.  boa.  Col. 
Franklin,  0.  W. 
G«lwer,  Sir  W.  P. 
Gard,  R.  S. 
George,  J. 
Gilpin,  Col. 
GIUBtone,  Oipt. 
GoddftTd,  A.  L. 
Oore,  J.  R.  0. 
Gratuun,  Lord  W. 
Grer  de  Wilton,  ViHt. 
Grogan,  Sir  E. 
Qurdou,  B. 
QuTutj,  J.  H. 
Hanbur;,  hon.  Capt. 
Hard;,  G. 
H«rtopp,  E.  B. 
Huurd,  M. 
BMjn.  Sir  E. 
Henlej,  rt.  hon.  J.  W. 
Henneuj,  J.  P. 
Henniker,  Lord 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  H.  A. 
Herbert,  Col.  P. 
Hejgate,  Sir  F.  W. 
Bill,  Lord  E. 
Qolbrd,  R.  S. 
Holmeidale,  Viiet. 
Hood,  Sir  A.  A. 
Hornby.  W.  H. 
Hon&ll,  T.  B. 
Horiman,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Rothnm,  Lord 
Bowes,  E. 
Babbard,  J.  G. 
float,  G.  W. 
Jermjn,  Earl 
Johnitone,  ban.  U .  8. 
Joltiffg,  rt.  bon.  Sir  W. 
O.H. 


Legb.  W.  J. 
Liddetl,  boD.  H.  G. 
Linduj,  hon.  Col. 
Long,  R.  P. 
Longfleld,  R. 
Lopea,  Sir  M. 
Lowther,hon.  Col. 
Lowtber,  Capt. 
Ljall,  G. 
Ljgon,  boa.  F. 
Hdini,R. 

Manner*,  rt.  hn.  Lord  J, 
March,  Earl  of 
Maxwell,  hon.  Col. 
Miller,  T.  J. 
Milla,  A. 
Milnea,  R.  M. 
Mitford,  W.  T. 
Mordannt,  Sir  C. 
Morgan,  bon.  Major 
Mowbraj,  rt.  hon.  J.  R. 
Mure,  U. 
Nowark,  Viiet. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Newport,  Viiet. 
Noel,  hon.  G.  J. 
North,  Col, 
Nortboote,  SirS.  II. 
CDonoghne,  The 
Packe,  C.  W, 
Pacho,  G.  H. 
Pakenham,  Col. 
Pakington,   right,   hon. 

Sir  J. 
Palmer,  R.  W. 
Papillon,  P.  0. 
Parker,  M^or  W. 
Patten,  Col.  W. 
Peacoeke,  G.  M.  W. 
Pevenuf,  Vieot. 
Potli,  G. 
Powji,  P.  L. 
Bnmidea,  SirJ.  W. 
Ridlar,  Sir  M.  W. 
Rogen,  J.  J. 
SolalBr-Booth,  G. 
Solwvn,  C.  J. 
Se;mer,  H.  K. 
Smith,  Abet 
Smith,  S.  G. 
Smjth,  Col. 
Somes,  J. 
SpooDor,  R. 
Steaart,  A. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
aturt,  N. 
Siraoef,  Sir  H, 
Snlliian,  M. 
Taylor,  Col. 
Tbynne,  Lord  E. 
ToUemaotM,  J. 
Treliuii,  bon.  C.  U.  S. 
Vatletort,  Viwit. 

Vandeleur,  Col. 
Vansittart,  W. 
Vomon,  L.  V, 
Waloott,  Admiral  i 

Walker,  J.  R. 
Walpole,  rt.  hon.  S.  II. 
Walih,  Sir  J. 
Watlington,  J.  W.  P. 
WUtmide,  rt.  boo.  J. 


Wjnne,  W.  W.  E 


Wliitmore,  H. 
Willianie,Col. 
Wjndbam.hon.  H. 
Wjfno,  Col. 
Wrong,  C.  G. 


Main     uestion  pat,  ocd  agreed  to. 
BiU  read  2°,  and  committed  for  Thm*- 

,  Uonaa  adjonraod  at  Two 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 

Tuetday.  March  n,  1860. 

MiNUTas,]  Public  Biu. — 1*  Selling  and  Hawking 
Goods  on  Sunday. 
2'  BeneSt  Societiea  Rnles  AinendineDt :  Valua- 
tion of  Rateable  Property  (Ireland);   PaoLit 
Servioa  (Transfer  of  Contraota). 
3*  Administering  of  Poison. 

SELLING  AND  HAWKING  GOODS  ON 
SUNDAT  BILL. 

BILL    PEESENTKD.       BBiD    1'. 

LosD  CHELMSFOBD  said,  that  Uidi 
Lordahipa  would  recollect  that  he  had  ■ 
few  cveningg  before  pruented  a  petitioD 
oigned  by  no  leas  than  20,000  ttadesmen 
engaged  in  bueineea  in  variouB  porta  of  Iba 
metrepolia,  praying  that  there  might  bo  an 
amendment  in  the  law  as  regarded  Sunday 
trading;  and  that  on  a  previous  crenii^ 
ho  had  presented  a  petition  from  Bermond- 
tey  to  the  same  effect.  In  pursuance  of  > 
pledge  which  he  gave  to  their  Lordshipi 
on  that  occasion  ho  now  asked  leave  to 
introduce  a  Bill  on  the  subject.  He  would 
briefly  explain  to  their  Lordships  the  ex- 
tent to  which  he  proposed  to  legislate  en 
the  matter.  He  would  do  so  in  as  clear 
tcrma  as  possible,  because  he  believed  th«t 
previous  Bills  which  proposed  to  deal  with 
Sunday  trading  had  failed  in  conscquesM 
of  their  not  having  been  properly  under- 
stood. It  was  no  wonder  that  the  con- 
sideration of  Farliaraont  should  have  been 
engaged  by  this  subject.  When  they  coa- 
sidered  the  onormons  extent  of  the  evil  to 
be  remedied,  the  generally  pernicious  con- 
soquences  that  resulted  from  it,  and  the 
numbers  of  persons  who  would  bo  relieved 
by  any  change  in  the  law,  and  who  were 
moat  anxious  for  such  change,  he  ventured 
to  think  that  it  might  be  deemed  a  matter 
of  reproach  that  all  their  previous  attempts 
at  legislation  of  this  charaotei  hud  been 
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entire    failures.     Select  Committees  had 
been  appointed  to  investigate  this  subject 
in  1832,   in  1847,  and  in  1850;  and  the 
results  of  the  labours  of  those  Committees 
were    contained    in   three  or   four  large 
Tolames ;  but  the  extent  to  which  the  evi- 
d^ioe    went  was  of  such  magnitude  as 
almost  to  deter  any  one  from  perusing  it, 
however  anxious  he  might  be  to  inform 
himself  on  the  question.   After  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  1847  a  Bill  on  the  sub- 
ject was  introduced  in  the  other  House, 
and  in  1850  their  Lordships'  attention  was 
directed  to  the  subject  by  a  Bill  introduced 
by  a  noble  Friend  of  his  (the  Earl  of  Har- 
row by),   and  that  measure,  after  having 
passed    through  their  Lordships'  House, 
was  sent  down  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  unfortunately  at  too  late  a  period  of 
the  Session  for  it  to  be  passed.     In  1852 
bis  noble  Friend  Lord  Ebuiy,  at  that  time 
XiOrd  Robert  Grosvenor,  introduced  in  the 
House    of  Commons  a  Bill  yery  much, 
though  not  entirely,  to  the  same  effect  as 
that   which  he  (Lord   Chelmsford)  now 
asked  their  Lordships'  permission  to  read 
a    first    time.     That   Bill  of  his   noble 
Friend  was  almost  unanimously  approved 
of  by  the  House  of  Commons ;  was  read  a 
second  time,  and  several  of  its  clauses  were 
passed.      But  it  unfortunately  happened 
that  in  the  previous  Session  an  Act  for 
limiting  the  hours  during  which  public- 
houses  should  be  kept  open  had  been  passed. 
That  measure  had  excited  a  good  deal  of 
dissatisfaction,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
the  Bill  of  his  noble  Friend  was  intended 
to  impose  further  restraints ;  agitation  was 
consequently  excited,  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
representation took  place ;  and  ultimately 
tli^  Bill  was  abandoned.     The  difficulty  of 
passing  any  moderate  Bill  on  the  subject 
had  been  very  much  increased  by  injudi- 
cious attempts  at  leglislation  on  both  sides. 
On  the  one  side.  Bills  had  been  introduced 
to  enforce  a  better  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath— ^Bills  which,  from  their  nature,  were 
calculated  to  affect  only  the  lower  classes, 
and  which  certainly  were  open  to  the  objec- 
tion that  it  was  sought  to  render  people 
religious  by  Act  of  Parliament.  On  the  other 
hand,  proposals  had  from  time  to  time  been 
made  for  the  opening  of  the  British  Museum 
and  other  such  places  on  Sunday,  which 
attempts  had  induced  many  religious  and 
conscientious  persons  to  evince  hostility  to 
any  relaxation  in  the  matter  of  Sabbath 
observance.     He  did  not  sympathize  with 
either  view.     He  should  regret  any  legis- 
lative interference  with  the  poor  man's 


Sunday,  which  should  convert  a  day  of  rest 
and  cheerfulness  into  one  of  irksomeness 
and  gloom ;  and  on  the  other,  he  thought  it 
was  not  desirable  that  the  Legislature  should 
set  the  example  of  countenancing  the  open- 
ing of  places  of  public  resort  on  Sunday, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  because  the  prece- 
dent would  be  likely  to  be  extended  in  every 
direction,  and  Sunday  would  become  a  day 
of  licence  and  riot.  What  he  desired  by 
his  Bill  was  to  give  persons,  who  really  haa 
a  sense  of  duty  and  religious  obligation, 
an  opportunity  of  paying  to  the  Sabbath 
that  observance  which  all  must  desire,  but 
which  they  were  now  prevented  from  doing 
in  consequence  of  the  system  of  Sunday 
trading  which  prevailed,  and  prevailed  to 
an  enormous  extent,  in  all  the  populous 
suburbs  of  the  metropolis.  Their  Lord- 
ships could  not  have  ^e  least  idea  of  the 
extent  of  this  Sunday  trading.  The  neigh- 
bourhoods in  which  it  was  carried  on 
were  crowded  as  though  so  many  fairs** 
were  being  held;  not  only  articles  of  a 
perishable  and  necessary  character,  but 
other  articles,  which  might  be  purchased 
any  day  in  the  week,  were  exposed  for 
sale,  and  a  most  brisk  and  stirring  trade 
went  on.  Many  shopkeepers  who  objected 
to  Sunday  trading  were  obliged  to  open 
their  shops  in  self-defence,  as  the  petitions 
laid  on  the  table  satisfactorily  proved,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  the  observance 
of  the  Sunday  was  entirely  neglected. 
A  gentleman  who  had  written  a  letter  to 
The  IHmes  on  the  subject,  described  in 
very  forcible  language  the  hindrance  which 
this  Sunday  trading  was  to  the  efforts  of 
those  who  were  endeavouring  to  bring 
about  a  better  observance  of  Ihe  Sabbath 
among  the  poorer  classes.  The  shopkeepers, 
he  said,  cried  out  against  it,  and  the  very 
publicans  strongly  condemned  a  system 
which  deprived  them  of  a  day  of  rest ;  but 
they  were  obliged  to  keep  their  shops  open, 
unless  they  were  prepared  to  give  up  the 
principal  profits  of  their  business,  as  their 
sales  were  larger  on  that  day.  He  need 
not  picture  to  their  Lordships  what  must 
be  the  inevitable  effect  of  this  system  in 
depriving  the  people  of  the  enjoyment 
of  the  blessings  of  the  Sabbath.  As  for 
the  children  of  these  people,  they  must 
of  course  be  brought  up  in  habits  of  neg- 
lect of  the  religious  observance  of  the  Lord's 
Day.  As  it  at  present  stood  the  law  was 
entirely  powerless  to  redress  the  evil.  The 
Act  which  was  in  force  on  the  subject  was 
the  29th  Charles  II.,  which  was  partly 
positive  and  partly  negative.   The  positive 
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part  was  directed  to  compelling  a  due  ob- 
Bervance  of  the  Sabbath.  It  directed  that 
all  persons  on  every  Sunday  **  should  apply 
themselves  to  the  observance  of  the  same, 
and  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  piety  and 
true  religion."  And  it  provided  that  any 
person  exposing  for  sale  any  article  on  that 
day  should  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  5«.  Prom 
the  constraction  put  upon  this  Act  it  li  id 
become  a  perfect  dead  letter.  It  had  hi  en 
held  that  the  mere  opening  of  a  shop,  was 
not  an  exposure  for  sale  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act,  there  must  be  an 
actual  sale;  and  the  magistrates  thought 
that  they  could  only  issue  their  warrant  of 
distress  against  the  particular  article  sold. 
Of  course  the  attempt  to  follow  it  would 
be  fruitless.  Then  the  penalty  of  5«. 
could  only  be  imposed  once  for  one  day, 
no  matter  how  many  the  articles  sold. 
Looking  at  the  profit  derived  from  this 
8unday  trading,  it  was  easy  to  conceive 
that  a  penalty  of  5«.  for  van  entire  day 
would  be  utterly  ineffectual  for  its  sup- 
pression. Indeed,  he  understood  that  some 
of  those  Sunday  traders  had  jeered  the 
authorities  and  offered  to  pay  six  months' 
fines  in  advance.  To  a  very  great  extent 
the  evil  had  been  promoted  by  tho  prac- 
tice, which  was  almost  general,  of  paying 
workmen's  wages  on  Saturday  night,  the 
consequence  of  which  was  that  the  work- 
ing people  were  unable  to  procure  on 
Satui^ay  the  necessaries  which  they  re- 
quired, and  were  driven  to  make  their 
little  purchases-  on  Sunday  morning.  He 
was  happy  to  say  that  there  had,  within  a 
recent  period,  been  a  great  improvement 
in  that  respect.  An  example  was  being 
set  which  might  ultimately  lead  to  what 
was  most  earnestly  to  be  desired,  which 
was  that  Saturday  should  become  the 
labouring  man's  market  day.  An  excellent 
example  was  set  in  the  Eoyal  establish- 
ments, in  the  whole  of  which,  with  one 
exception,  the  wages  were  paid  on  Friday. 
In  that  one  they  were  paid  early  on  Satur- 
day. The  efforts  of  the  Early  Closing 
Association  were  likely  to  effect  much 
good  in  this  direction ;  but  much  still  re- 
mained to  be  done  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  the  Sunday  traffic.  The  Bill  he  now 
presented  to  their  Lordships  was  intended 
to  forbid  the  sale,  within  the  City  of 
London  and  the  Metropolitan  Police  Dis- 
trict, of  any  wares  or  merchandise  what- 
ever on  Sunday ;  but  as  to  meat,  fish,  or 
poultry,  the  dealer  might  deliver  it  before 
nine  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning.  The 
penalty  for  each  breach  of  the  law  was  to 
Lord  Chelmsford 


be  not  exceeding  20«.|  nor  less  than  5«- 
It  was  not  a  Bill  of  coercion,  bat  of  pro- 
tection. It  was  not  a  Bill  of  restrainti 
but  of  liberty.  It  was  for  the  protection 
and  advantage  of  those  who  were  com- 
pelled by  the  hard  necessity  of  the  exist- 
ing system  to  carry  on  trade  on  Sunday^ 
and  all  he  feared  was  that  it  iv-ould  be 
objected  that  he  had  conceded  too  much 
in  that  direction.  He  believed  that  tiie 
Bill,  if  passed,  would  confer  the  greatest 
benefit  upon  society,  and  put  a  stop  to 
that  wholesale  traffic  on  the  Lord's- day 
which  had  caused  so  much  scandal  and 
dissatisfaction. 

Bill  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the 
Selling  and  Hawking  Gk>od8  on  Sunday 
within  the  Metropolitan  Police  District 
and  City  of  London  and  Liberties  thereof 
presented,  and  read  1*. 

Honte  adjourned  at  llalf-paat  Sixo'cloek, 

till  To-morrow,  naif-past 
Ten  o'eloek. 


HOUSE    OF  COMMONS, 

Tuesday,  March  13, 1860. 

MiNuns.]  Nxw  Mbicbkb  Swob*. — ForWoroetter 
City,  lUobard  Padmore,  eiqnire. 

THE  TREATY  WITH  FRANCE. 

QUESTIOK. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  perhaps  be 
might  be  allowed  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House,  by  way  of  explanation,  to  the 
fact  that  during  the  discussion  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Customs,  a  question  was  raised 
as  to  the  interpretation  of  Article  5  in  the 
Treaty  with  France,  which  expressed  the 
obligation  which  Her  Majesty  incurred 
towards  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  with 
the  consent  of  Parliament.  The  question 
was  almost  explanatory  by  itself ;  and  he 
did  not  think  that  he  could  deal  more 
fairly  with  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  than  by  asking  it  precisely  in  the 
terms  in  which  it  stood  on  the  Paper.  The 
Attorney  General  would  remember  that  a 
somewhat  protracted  discussion  [cries  of 
•'Order,  order!"].- 

Mb.  speaker  :  The  hon.  Gentl^an 
has  not  asked  his  Question. 

Ma.  NE  WDEGATE  said,  he  would  then 
b^  to  ask  Mr.  Attorney  General,  Whether 
Article  6  of  the  Treaty  with  France  applies 
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to  goods  imported  from  France  only,  or 
Irom  all  countries ;  and  whether  to  French 
produce  only,  or  to  the  produce  of  all 
ooantiies^ 

Thb  attorney  general  said,  it 
was  no  doubt  the  intention  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  as  one  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  to  the  Treaty,  that  productions 
of  all  descriptions  mentioned  in  the  5th 
Article  should  be  admitted  into  our  porta, 
as  otherwise  there  would  be  a  differential 
duty  in  favour  of  French  produce.     So  far 
as  the  rights  of  France  as  the  other  con- 
txacting  party  were  concerned,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  she  could  require  the  admis- 
sion of  those  productions  only  when  brought . 
irouk  France  proper  or  Algeria — that  was  | 
to  say,  that  so  far  as  the  contract  involved 
in  the  Treaty  was  capable  of  being  enforced 
by  France,  she  could  only  demand  that  it 
should  be  carried  out  to  the  extent  of 
goods  imported  from  Fratice  itself  or  from 
Algeria.     The  effect  of  the  Resolution  of 
the  House,  he  thought,  would  be  to  admit 
the  productions  of  all  countries  coming 
within  the  description  contained  in  the 
Article. 

INDIA.— STATE  OF  DHAR. 

aTTEsnoN. 

loBD  STANLEY  said,  the  House  would 
perhaps  recollect  that  one  of  the  last  acts 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  was  to  send  out 
to  India  a  Despatch  disallowing  the  an- 
nexation of  the  State  of  Dhar,  and  desir- 
ing that  it  might  be  restored  to  the  Native 
Owners.  No  reply  having  been  received 
to  that  communication,  like  directions  were 
•gain  sent  out  in  April,  and  that  communi- 
cation remained  unanswered  up  to  the  time 
of  his  leaving  office.  He  understood  that 
lome  steps  had  since  been  takeu  in  the 
matter;  and  he  wished  to  know  what  they 
were.  In  the  words  of  his  notice,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  what  steps  have  been  taken  by  Lord 
Canning  for  the  restoration  of  the  State  of 
Dhar  to  its  Native  Rulers  ? 

Sia  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  the  noble 
L>rd  was  quite  right  in  stating  that  during 
the  period  of  his  continuance  in  office  no 
answer  had  been  received  to  the  communi- 
cation to  which  he  referred.  Late  in  the 
antninn,  however,  a  Despatch  had  reached 
the  India  Office  from  ^Lord  Canning,  in 
which  he  justified  the  course  he  had  pur- 
■^  in  reference  to  tlie  anne:iation,  and 
pointed  out  the  future  steps  which  he  re- 
commended to  be  taken.     Having  con- 


sidered  the  subject  full)',  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  determined  to  adhere  in 
the  main  to  the  advice  which  was  con- 
tained in  the  Despatch  which  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  had  addressed  to  the 
Government  of  India,  and  Lord  Canning 
had  accordingly  been  directed  to  retain 
possession  of  the  State  of  Dhar  only  until 
the  heir  to  it  should  come  of  age,  wh^i 
he  was  to  be  restorctl  to  the  territory 
which  belonged  to  him.  The  only  ex- 
ception w  hich  had  been  made  in  the  case 
was  that  of  an  outlying  distiict  which 
we  had  administered  for  many  years,  and 
which  had  paid  to  the  Native  Ruler  a 
much  larger  sum  than  that  which  we 
had  received  from  it.  It  had  been  deemed 
to  be  only  right  that  when  we  were  tax- 
ing our  own  loyal  subjects  in  India  for 
the  expenses  of  the  war  some  contribution 
should  be  made  by  those  whose  miscon- 
duct had  entailed  that  expense.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  therefore  directed 
that  the  payment  on  account  of  the  out^ 
lying  district  to  which  he  referred  should 
no  longer  be  made  to  the  Chief  of  Dhar, 
by  which  the  revenues  of  India  would  be 
saved  from  a  charge  of  between  £2,000v 
and  £3,000  per  annum. 

THE  "ACCRINGTON"  TRANSPORT. 

QUESTION. 

Mh.  Aldekman  SALOMONS  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  if  he  has  received  from  our  Consul 
at  Pemambuco  any  account  that  can  be 
laid  before  the  House  of  the  lamentable 
occurrences  which  have  taken  place  on 
board  the  Aecrington  transport  ship ;  and 
if  he  can  state  the  total  number  of  deaths, 
according  to  the  latest  advices,  among  the 
women  and  children  who  were  embarked 
in  that  unfortunate  vessel  ? 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  that  a 
long  report  had  been  received  from  our 
Consul  at  Pemambuco  giving  an  account 
of  the  lamentable  occurrences  which  had 
taken  place  on  board  the  Aecrington. 
The  papers  on  the  subject  had  been  sent 
to  the  Home  Office  for  the  purposes  of  the 
prosecution  which  was  about  to  be  insti- 
tuted in  the  matter,  but  he  did  not  know 
that  there  was  any  objection  to  their  being 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  Houee  if  such  a 
course  should  be  deemed  expedient.  With 
respect  to  the  number  of  deaths  which  had 
taken  place  on  board  the  Accringtonf  he 
might  state  that  he  had  ascertained  that 
sixty-seven  persons  had  died  on  the  pas- 
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sage  out,  sixty  of  whom  were  children  of 
three  years  of  age  and  under,  and  one  nn 
adult.  It  appeared,  also,  that  aft«r  the 
paiiengers  had  landed,  twenty  persons 
more  had  died,  of  whom  six  wore  adults 
and  nine  children  of  three  years  of  age 
and  under.  The  causes  of  the  deaths 
which  had  taken  place  on  the  voyage  were, 
he  believed,  mainly  measles  and  scarlatina. 

WAKEFIELD  COMMISSION.— QUESTION. 
UkiatL  EDWARDS  said,  he  would  beg 
to  aalc  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  Whether  there  is  any  objec- 
tion to  lay  before  the  House  a  Eetum  of  the 
expenaee  of  the  late  Commieaion  appointed 
to  inquire  into  Corrupt  Practices  in  the 
Borough  of  WakeKeld,  including  the 
amount  paid  to  Mr.  Dew,  one  of  the 
Committea  Clerks  of  this  House,  for  act- 
ing OS  Secretary;  the  amount  paid  for  in- 
formation; and  the  names  of  the  agents 
employed  and  paid  by  order  of  the  Com- 
nuBsioners? 

Bis  OEORQE  LEWIS  said,  a  Return 
had  been  already  moved  for  in  reference 
to  the  expenses  of  the  Conuniseionera  for 
both  Wakefield  and  Gloucester,  which,  if 
not  already  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House, 
would  be  presented  in  the  course  of  that 
evening.  That  Return  would,  he  believed, 
he  foand  to  contain  all  the  information 
which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
required.  With  respect  to  the  amount 
which  bad  been  paid  to  Ur.  Dew,  he  might 
state  that  that  gentleman  hod  received 
at  the  rate  of  three  guineas  per  diem, 
which  was  the  rate  fixed  by  a  Treasury 
Uinute  in  reference  to  the  Secretariee  of 
such  Commissions.  So  sum  whatever 
bad,  he  might  add.  been  paid  to  agents, 
nor  had  any  agents  been  employed  by 
order  of  the  Coi — '—' 


CAVALET  CHARGBRS.— QUESTION. 

Mtt. DARBY  GRIFFITH  said,he  would 

beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 

Whether,   under   the    operation    of    the 

"  ■  —  ■       "  ijjg  Royal  Highness  the 

ding- in- Chief,  with    tho 

cretury  of  State  for  War, 

rd  day  of  Febraary  Inut, 

Officers  below  the  rank 

arc   enabled   to  obtain 

m  the  remount  or  other 

ETective  strength  of  the 

be  the  duty  of  tho  lu- 

of  Cavalry  to  pass  such 
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horses,  as  fulfilling  tho  obligatioii  of  OB- 
cera  to  provide  themselves  with  Chargen 
adequate  to  the  Service ;  or  wheUier  the 
Inspecting  Generals  are  to  contimie  to 
estimate  the  efficiency  of  Officers'  chargers 
by  the  same  standard  of  excellence  as  baa 
been  the  usage  under  the  form^  system, 
by  which  Officers  had  to  provide  tfaem- 
selves  with  horses  of  a  much  mora  espen- 
aive  deacription,  on  their  own  reepoota- 
bUity? 

Uk.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  that  of 
course  care  would  be  taken  that  in  the 
selection  of  the  horses  the  beet  would  be 
provided  for  the  Officers  aud  Troops-  Hii 
Royal  HighnesB  the  General  Commanding- 
in-Chicf  would  make  such  regulations  ee 
that  the  object  of  the  general  order  abouM 
not  be  defeated. 


BRITISE  SHIPPINQ.— QUESTION. 

1£k.  LIDDELL  said,  he  rose  to  ask  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  on  what  day 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  acooidanee 
with  a  pledge  recently  given  to  that  effect, 
propose  to  afford  to  this  House  an  opportu- 
nity of  fully  coasideriog  the  present  con- 
dition of  British  Shipping,  in  so'far  as  the 
some  is  affected  by  the  operation  of  certain 
provisions  of  the  French  If  avigation  laws; 
and  what  course  Her  Majesty's  Qovem- 
ment  are  prepared  to  recommend  this 
House  to  adopt  in  order  to  indnce  the 
Government  of  France  to  make  such  alter- 
ations or  modifications  in  those  Laws  aa 
may  be  thought  just  and  neoeaaary  } 

ViBCOTJBT  PALMERSTON:  Sir,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  and  the  House  will  no 
doubt  recollect  that  I  appealed  to  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Sunderland 
(Mr.  Lindsay),  to  separate  from  the  Ad- 
dress on  the  Trea^  that  addition  whiA 
be  waa  onginally  desirons  to  make  to  it 
with  respect  to  the  navigation  arrange- 
ments subsisting  between  thia  country  uA 
France.  I,  upon  the  occasion  on  which 
that  appeal  waa  made,  informed  tho  hon. 
Gentleman  that  if  be  were  to  make  his 
proposal  on  the  point,  the  subject  of  a 
substantive  Motion — the  terms  of  it  bang 
agreed  upon  between  him  and  Het  Ma- 
jesty's Government — I  should  be  disposed 
to  support  such  a  Resolution,  and  that  ia 
point  of  fuel  such  a  coui-se  would  be  likely 
to  strengthen  Her  Majesty's  Govemmuit 
in  any  negotiations  on  the  matter  into 
which  they  might  enter  with  France.  Of 
course,  the  hon.  Member  for  Sunderland 
will  tako  his  own  course,  but  Her  Ua- 
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jcMty's  Qoremment  are  disposed  to  give 
Isim  ev«y  facility  for  bringing  forward 
Uxe  subject  consistent  with  the  progress  of 
^tlie  pablio  business. 

THE  AFFAIRS  OF  ITALY. 

C0BRS8P0NDEHCE  PBESSNIED. 

LoB©  JOHN  RUSSELL,  having  brought 
Tip  farther  Correspondence  relating  to  the 
n&dn  of  Italy,  said: — ^Mr.  Speaker,  in 
moving  that  these' papers  do  lie  on  the 
table,  I  wish  to  answer  the  inquiry  which 
iraa  made  yesterday  by  the  right  hon. 
Jtfember  for  Buckinghamshire.  The  right 
lion.  Gentleman,  as  I  understood,  com- 
plained that  during  the  debate  on  the 
Commercial  Treaty,  I  did  not  answer 
various  questions  which  he  had  put — 
questions  relating  to  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  by  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters. I  did  not  deem  it  at  all  advisa- 
tike  to  enter  upon  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  during  the  discussion  of  the  Com- 
iBeicial  Treaty,  or  to  prevent  the  pro- 
gress of  that  debate,  which  was  properly 
direeted  to  the  merits  of  that  Treaty ;  but, 
although  I  did  not  take  part  in  that  de- 
bate, and  although  I  cannot  refer  regu- 
larly to  what  took  place  in  a  former  debate, 
I  hare  no  objection  to  answer  the  charges 
which  are  made  the  subject  of  complaint 
against  us.  And,  in  the  first  place,  I 
should  say  that  I  should  be  very  sorry  if 
I  were  thought  to  have  misrepresented  the 
eonduct  of  the  Earl  of  Malmesbnr}*,  as  I 
understood  was  stated  by  the*  uoble  Lord 
mposite,  the  Member  for  Leicestershire 
(Lord  J.  Manners).  I  said,  that  so  far  as  I 
eonld  make  out,  that  the  Earl  of  Malmes- 
bnry  had  not  obtained  any>ery  satisfac- 
tory assurance  on  the  subject  of  Savoy 
6om  the  French  Government.  Now,  it  is 
of  some  importance  to  see  in  what  state 
the  question  was  left  when  the  present 
Government  came  into  office.  I  find  on 
tiie  first  page  of  the  correspondence  re- 
garding Savoy  and  Nice  in  Captain  Harris's 
despateh  that  he  says : — 

"  I  pointed  out  to  the  President  tho  despatches 
Nos.  480  and  507  in  the  blue-book  on  the  Afihlrs 
of  Itmlj,  showing  the  steps  which  Her  Majesty's 
Gofemment  bad  taken,  through  Lord  Cowley,  to 
aMertain  tlie  truth  of  this  report,  which  had,  how- 
ever, not  led  to  a  very  distinct  refutation  of  it  on 
the  pari  of  the  French  Minister." 

Now,  I  do  not  think  that  Captain  Harris 
is  a  person  likely  to  view  unfavourably 
Uie  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury, 
and  if  ho  had  thought  that  the  {)axl  of 
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Malmesbury  had  obtained  a  satisfactory 
assurance,  and  a  distinct  refutation  of  this 
report,  no  doubt  he  would  have  said  so 
in  the  despatch.  But,  looking  to  the  de- 
*spatches  which  are  referred  to — 480  and 
507,  I  find  that  480  is  a  despatch  from  the 
Earl  of  Malmesbury  to  Earl  Cowley,  dated 
the  30th  of  April,  1859,  in  which  he 
says : — 

"  I  have  received  this  afternoon  an  account  of 
A  treaty  which,  it  is  said,  was  concluded  between 
France  and  Sardinia  on  the  18th  of  January,  and 
which  is  said  to  provide  for  the  cession  of  Savoy, 
and  to  certain  arrangements  for  the  future  govern- 
ment of  Italy.  Your  Excellency  will  endeavour 
to  ascertain  whether  any  such  treaty  has  been 
concluded." 

Earl  Cowley's  answer  to  the  Earl  of  Mal- 
mesbury is  dated  May  1,  in  which  he 
says : — 

"  Count  Walewski  replied  that  all  he  could  as- 
sure me  was*,  that  up  to  this  moment  there  was 
no  treaty  whatever  between  France  and  Sardinia ; 
but  he  said  that  under  present  circumstances  an 
offensive  and  defensive  one  would  become  neces- 
sary, lie  mado  no  allusion  to  the  territorial 
que&tion." 

Now,  if  that  was  understood  by  the  noble 
Lord  as  a  satisfactory  answer  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Savoy,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  cer- 
tainly left  room  for  further  inquiry.  It 
stated  that  up  to  that  moment  there  was 
no  treaty,  but  it  gave  no  assurance  what- 
ever that  there  was  not  an  understanding 
between  the  two  Governments,  and  that 
Savoy  was  not  to  be  ceded  in  the  event  of 
certain  conquests  or  antmgements  being 
made.  Well,  then,  it  was  in  that  state  of  af- 
fairs that  Her  Majesty's  presentGovernment 
came  into  office  and  found  this  question. 
I  think  tho  first  of  the  accusations  brought 
against  us  is  to  this  effect,  that  the  Go- 
vernment have  pursued  a  policy  of  pro- 
moting the  onnexation  of  Tuscany  and 
Roraagna  to  Sardinia,  and  that  thereby 
they  have  been  laying  the  ground  for  that 
annexation  of  Savoy  to  France  which  it 
ought  to  have  been  their  business  to  pre- 
vent. I  think  this  accusation  founded  on 
an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  policy 
which  the  Government  have  pursued.  The 
policy  of  the  Government  was  not  a  policy 
which  required  the  annexation  of  Tuscany 
and  Bomagna  to  Sardinia,  or  required 
them  to  be  a  separate  government.  Their 
policy  was  to  endeavour,  by  negotiation 
and  representing  their  views  to  the  dif- 
ferent Gk)vcmments  of  Europe  to  secure 
to  the  Italian  people  a  power  of  man- 
aging their  own  affairs.      How,  that  oh* 
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jeot,  which  is  in  fact  the  independenoe  of 
Italy,  was  to  be  aooompanied,  if  possible, 
by  such  an  arraDgoment  as  would  be  recog- 
nized as  the  de  facto  Government  by  the 
Tarious  Powers  of  Europe,  and  especially 
by  France.  Well,  Sir,  I  had  a  message 
from  Count  Wale w ski,  through  Earl  Cow- 
ley, that  he  hoped  1  would  endeavour  to 
persuade  the  Tuscan  official  agent,  when 
he  came  here  after  the  war,  to  induce  the 
Provisional  Government  of  Tuscany  to  be 
content  with  the  recall  of  the  son  -of  the 
Grand  Duke  Leopold,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  liberal  constitution,  an  Italian 
Ministry,  and  the  Tuscan  colours.  I 
found  the  agent  who  came  here  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  of  Tuscany — the  Mar- 
quis of  Lajatico — a  person  as  highminded, 
of  as  much  integrity,  of  as  much  disinte- 
restedness as  I  ever  knew.  When  he  came 
to  spetik  to  me  on  the  subject  I  represented 
to  him  that  the  son  of  the  Grand  Duke  was 
said  to  be  a  prince  of  cultivated  mind,  of 
liberal  disposition  in  politics,  and  that  he 
was  likely,  if  called  to  be  the  ruler  of 
Tuscany,  to  govern  that  country  according 
to  constitutional  principles.  He  told  mo 
it  was  not  possible  that  the  Tuscans  could 
receive  the  son  of  the  Grand  Duke.  I  said, 
**  Why,  you  yourself  were  the  person  who, 
when  called  upon  by  the  Grand  Buke 
Leopold  to  form  a  Ministry,  recommended 
that  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  should  suc- 
ceed and  be  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany." 
He  said,  '*  That  is  perfectly  true,  but  his 
conduct  since  then  has  been  of  a  nature  to 
alienate  from  him  entirely  the  affections  of 
the  people.  He  went  to  Modena  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Magenta,  when  it 
was  arranged  that  if  the  battle  of  Magenta 
should  be  decided  in  favour  of  the  Austrians 
he  was  to  march  with  a  portion  of  the 
Austrian  army  and  take  possession  of 
Florence  and  Tuscany  in  virtue  of  his 
command  of  that  Austrian  force.  Again, 
at  Solferino  he  accompanied  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  and  he  has  thus  decided  to 
take  part  with  Austria  and  against  Italy, 
while  we  are  determined  to  fight  the  battle 
of  Italy  against  Austria.''  That  seemed 
to  me  to  be  a  reasonable  objection  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand. 
At  a  later  period  there  was  a  question  of 
another  combination,  and  I  was  informed 
by  Earl  Cowley  that  he  thought  that  com- 
bination might  be  one  with  which  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  would  be  content, 
and  that  he  would  propose  it  to  Austria. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  stated  to  me  by 
Lord  Loftus  that  it  was  not  possible,  if 
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such  a  proposition  were  made^  that  Amliii 
would  be  content  with  it     That  propo- 
sition w|to  to  form  a  kingdom  of  Centni 
Italy.     There  is  a  despatch  on  the  tMe 
relating  to  this  subject.      But,   altiion^ 
I  might  entertain  such  a  proposition,  al- 
though I  might  say  that  G^reat  Britain 
would  be  content  with  it,  it  was  quite  im- 
possiUe  for  me  to  be  bound  to  assent  to 
any  proposition  with  which  the  people  of 
Italy  themselves  should  not  be  content.  I 
took   means  to  ascertain  what  were  the 
opinions  of  the  leading  people  of  Italy  ia 
relation    to   that  proposition,  and  I  wai 
informed  by  those  who  knew  them  inti- 
mately, both  Italians  ftnd    English*  that 
they  would  not  agree  to  the  formation  of 
a  kingdom  of  Central  Italy ;  in  fact,  their 
position  was  this, — they  said  it  was  quiie 
allowable  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  if 
he  did  not  wish  to  carry  on  the  war  any 
furtker,  to  make  peace  at  Yillafranca,  and 
confirm  that  peace  afterwards  at  Zurich; 
but  we  on  our  side  are  bound  to  consider 
in  what  state  Italy  would  have  been  left 
if  the  conquests  of  the  French  had  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  the  Adriatic.     If  the  King 
of  Sardinia  had  agreed  with  France  not 
only  for  Lombardy  but  Yenetia,  we  should 
have  been  content  that  the  Grand  Dake 
Ferdinand  should  be  received  in  Tuscany 
and  that  the  Pope  should  hold  the  Bo- 
magna ;  but  in  our  present  position  it  is 
obvious  that   the   kingdom   of  Sardinia, 
divided  from  the  Komagna  and  from  Tbs- 
cany,  would  be  so  weak,  with  the  forts  on 
the    Mincio  constantly  frowning  on  and 
menacing  her,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
continue  independent.     And,  therefore,  we 
were   of  opinion  that  nothing    but  the 
strengthening  of  Sardinia  by  the  additi<Hi 
of  the  Bomagna,  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Mo- 
dena, would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  Italy.     There,  again,  as 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  not  beat 
liostile   to  the   restoration  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  so  likewise    they   have    not  been 
hostile  to  the  formation  of  a  kingdom  of 
Central  Italy.     But  the  whole  of  our  con- 
duct was  based,  not,  as  has  been  repre- 
sented, on  such  an  annexation,  bat  on  a 
wish  to  allow  the  people  of  Central  Italy 
to  form  their  Governments  for  themsdvea, 
and    after  three  centuries  of  oppreesieii 
and  servitude  to  assert  their  independence 
whether  of  Austria,   of  France,   or  any 
other  Power  whatsoever.    Therefore,  when 
we  found   that  neither  restoration  nor  a 
kingdom  of  Central  Italy  would  be  ac- 
cepted^ as    an    arrangement^ — when  we 
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Hkewise  that  the  Emp^for  of  the 
Freneli    had    declared    over    and     over 
Bgaln    that  no  force  should  be  employed 
to   impose  a  form  of  Government  on  the 
people  of  Tuscany,  ve  could  not  but  come 
to   the   conclusion  that  if  the  people  of 
Central  Italy  were  to  have  their  own  way 
— if  tliej  were  to  constitute  their  Govem- 
mexit  as  pleased  themselvcSy  annexation  to 
Sardinia  was  the  plan  on  which  they  would 
certainly  act.      Accordingly  it  was  our 
wish,  desirous  that  the  independence  of 
Italy  should  be  secured,  that  they  should 
he  allowed,  if  they  thought  proper,  by  a 
Tote  or    otherwise,  to  assert  again  their 
annexation  to  Sardinia,  and,  if  the  King 
of  Sardinia  should  accept  them,  that  that 
country  thus  enlarged  ^ould  become  one 
of  the  recognized  Powers  of  Europe.  Well, 
the  next  accusation  brought  against  us  is 
that  for  a  long  time  I  was  acquainted,  by 
private  letters  and  otherwise,  that  the  in- 
tention pf  the  Emperor  of  the  Erench,  if 
a  kingdom  of  Northern  and  Central  Italy 
thus  strengthened  were  constituted,  to  ask 
for  the  annexation  of  Savoy  to  France,  and 
that   I    made  no  objection  against  that 
coiirse  till  the  end  of  January.     That  ac- 
cusation  rests  merely  on  a  confusion  of 
dates,    because,  if  any  one  consults  the 
papers  about  the  annexation  of  Savoy,  he 
will   find    that    the   strongest  objections 
which  I  made,  pushing  them,  perhaps,  to 
an  extreme,  were  made  on  the  5th  of  July. 
I  stated  on  the  5th  of  July  what  I  con- 
ceived might  be  the  consequences  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  Erench  from  a  persistence 
in  any  plan  for  the  annexation  of  Savoy, 
and  what  distrust  such  perseverance  would 
occasion.     No  doubt  Count  Walewski  said 
to  Earl  Cowley,  and  repeated  it  three  or 
fonr  times,  that  in  the  first  place  the  an* 
nexation  of  Tuscany  to  Sardinia  was  im- 
possible— that  was  an  arrangement  which 
eould  never  be  permitted ;   and  he  hinted 
more  than  once,  as  appears  from  the  de- 
^tches,  that  there  was  a  probability,  if 
that  plan  was  persisted  in,  although  the 
Er^ch  army  might  not  march  into  Tus- 
canv,  that  there  would  be  no  opposition 
inade  by  France  to  an  Austrian  army  enter- 
ing that  province  in  order  to  restore  the 
Archduke.     Therefore,  in  his  view  of  the 
case  no  such  event  was  likely  to  occur.    At 
another  time   he  said,  I   believe,  that  a 
^ungdom  of  Central  Italy  might  possibly 
be  formed ;  but  at  no  period  was  he  will- 
ing to  agree  to  the  annexation  which  the 
people  of  Central  Italy  desired.     Thus,  it 
^  appear  to  every  one  that  this  question 


of  the  annexation  of  Savoy  was  in  his  eyes 
an  improbable  contingency,  and  it  certainly 
seemed  to  me  quite  unnecessary  to  write 
to  Earl  Cowley  saying,  **  Supposing  the 
Grand  Duke  is  not  restored,  supposing  no 
kingdom  of  Central  Italy  is  formed,  sup- 
posing the  annexation  which  Count  Walew- 
ski  states  is  impossible  should  be  accom- 
plished, then  I  desire  you  to  repeat  in 
November  the  objections  and  the  protest 
which  you  made  in  July."  It  appears  to 
me  that  such  a  course  would  not  only  have 
been  quite  unnecessary,  but  quite  absurd. 
If  Earl  Cowley  had  wished  for  further  in- 
structions, he  would  no  doubt  by  a  despateh 
have  asked  for  them.  But  we  did  not 
think  that  what  might  be  regarded  as  mere 
threats  to  prevent  the  people  of  Italy  from 
going  by  their  own  way  to  their  own  ends 
of  independence  called  upon  us  to  write 
or  volunteer  despatches.  In  January  again 
the  quest  in  assumed  another  shape.  We 
were  asked  by  Switzerland  what  we  in- 
tended to  do.  There  appeared  in  some  of 
the  French  newspapers  articles  indicating 
that  the  project  was  again  on  foot  for  the 
annexation  of  Savoy;  and  again  at  the 
end  of  January  we  reiterated,  in  terms  as 
strong  but  not  stronger  than  those  we  used 
in  July,  the  objections  we  felt  to  this  an- 
nexation, and  our  fears  of  the  distrust  it 
would  create.  We  have  never  on  this 
question,  in  fact,  concealed  our  opinions 
from  the  Emperor  of  the  French — we  have 
never  left  him  to  believe  this  was  a  project 
that  would  not  meet  with  objection,  but 
we  have  stated  in  a  plain  and  straightfor- 
ward manner  what  our  objections  were. 
Then  we  are  also  blamed  because,  in  mak- 
ing our  communications  to  Vienna,  Berlin, 
and  St.  Petersburg,  with  respect  to  the 
four  propositions,  we  did  not  say  that  if 
Sardinia  annexed  Tuscany  and  the  Ro- 
magna,  in  that  case  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  proposed  to  annex  Savoy.  Why, 
Sir,  we  could  not  properly  do  that,  because 
on  the  part  of  France  that  proposition  was 
never  made.  The  agreement  of  those  dif- 
ferent Courts  was  never  asked  in  any  way; 
and  Prince  Gortschtikoff',  on  the  part  of 
Kussia,  said,  ''I  am  glad  to  find  that  I 
need  not  make  any  objections  to  this  pro- 
position because  our  assent  to  it  was  never 
proposed  in  any  way."  It  would,  there- 
fore, not  only  have  been  improper,  but 
absurd  for  us  to  say  that  if  this  annexation 
to  Sardinia  tekes  place  there  is  a  proposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  France  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  brought  forward,  but  which  we 
do  not  know  will  be  brought  forward, 
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and  we  warn  you  agcdnst  it  even  now. 
It  was  for  the  French   GcTvernment,  if 
they  had  a  proposition  of  that  kind,  to 
make  it  to  the  various  Powers,  and  not  for 
us  to  suggest  it  as  an  objection.    "What  we 
did  was  to  make  the  proposal  to  the  French 
Government  that,  if  the  Italian  people  by 
a  new  vote  in  these  provinces  should  de- 
clare in  favour  of  annexation,  the  King  of 
Sardinia  should  not  be  asked  to  abstain 
any  longer  from  sending  his  troops  into 
them.  We  made  that  proposition  to  France ; 
and  France  knew  perfectly  well  what  she 
intended  to  do.     There  was  no  mistake  on 
her  part  as  to  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quences of  her  proceedings.     These,  Sir, 
are  the  explanations  I  have  to  give  as  to 
these  various  points.     But  there  is  another 
accusation  which  is  an  aggravation  of  all 
the  rest,  and  my  noble  Friend  who  sits 
near  mo  is  liable  to  the  same  reproach.    It 
is  said  that  we  have  been  so  zealous  for 
the  independence  of  Italy  and  so  intent 
on  carrying  out  chimerical  views  of  our 
own  with  respect  to  that  country  that  we 
have  neglected  other|and  important  objects 
to  secure  that  end.     I  confess.  Sir,  I  do 
not  feel  that  to  be  a  very  heavy  accusation. 
I  recollect  that  in  1856  the  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon and  Count  Walewski  at  the  Paris 
Conference  brought  forward  the  question 
of  Italy.     It  should  be  remembered  that 
that  was  a  Conference   assembled   for  a 
totally  different  purpose,  namely,  to  settle 
the  terms  of  peace  between  Russia  on  the 
one  side,  and  France,  Great  Britain,  Sar- 
dinia, and  Turkey  on  the  other.      Italy 
had  no  immediate  connection  with   that 
Conference.     Yet  the  Earl  of  Clarendon 
thought  the  question  of  such  pressing  im- 
portance, so  menacing  to  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe,  that  he  stated  his  views  upon  it 
in  that  Conference.     He  pointed  out  that 
the  continued  occupation  of  Rome  and  of 
Bologna  by  foreign  troops  was  a  thing  un- 
precedented, that  it  destroyed  the  indepen- 
dence of  those  countries,  threatened  revo- 
lution, and,thereby  imperilled  the.  general 
peace  of  Europe.     He  pointed  out  also  the 
condition  of  the  Government  of  the  Two 
SicilicF,  its  maladministration  of  justice, 
and  asked  the  Conference — consisting  of 
all  the  various  Powers — to  take  measures 
te  secure  a  remedy  for  that  state  of  affairs. 
It  would  have  been  happy  for  the  Austrian 
Government  had  they  listened    to    that 
warning ;  but  they  determined  to  continue 
their  occupation  of  Bologna,  and  to  govern 
Lombardy  in  the  same  manner  as  before. 
Wo  all  know  the  consequences.   We  know 
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that  after  three  years  the  two  great  Fowen 
which  occupied  different  jwints  in  Italy  not 
only  broke  out  inte  dissensions,  but  ap- 
peared in  arms  in  the  field  to  contend  which 
should  be  supreme.     We  know,  likeivise, 
that  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of 
Zurich  the  stete  of  Italy  was  still  threat- 
ening.    We  were  informed,  as  the  w^orld 
generally  was  informed,  that  from  time  to 
time  the  Austrians  threatened  to  mar^ 
against  the  troops  of  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
in  which  case  the  French  said  that  they 
would  assist  the   Sardinians.     We  could 
not  think  that  any  settlement  of  Italy 
which  restored  by  force  of  arms  the  power 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  or  the  au- 
thority of  the  Pope  could  be  a  lasting  one  ; 
and  we  therefore  felt  that  it  was  an  Euro- 
pean interest,  and  as  an  European  it  was 
a  British  interest  to  lay,  as  the  preamble  of 
the  Treaty  of  Zurich  calls  it,  "a  lai^  and 
solid  basis  for  the  external  and  internal 
independence  of  Itely."     It  was,  there- 
fore, for  an  European  object  that  we  on- 
ployed   the  influence    of  Great  Britain. 
We  employed  it  peacefully ;  we  employed 
it  with  a  view  to  reconcile  differences,  to 
prevent  war,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
peace  between  the  great  Powers  of  Europe. 
But,  Sir,  if,  consulting  at  once  the  inter- 
ests of  Great  Britain  and  those  of  Eon^, 
it  should  have  been  our  fate  at  the  same 
time  to  contribute  in  any  way,  even  in 
the  smallest  degree,  to  the  permanent  in- 
dependence of  Italy,  to  the  raising  up  a 
people  who   have   been   long   sunk,  and 
enabling  men  of  the  most  cultivated  in- 
tellect,   and    possessed    of   every  gift  of 
knowledge,  to  exercise   their  minds  free 
from  the  prohibitions  of  a  censor, — ^if  we 
should  be  enabled  again  to  see  that  coun- 
try, which  has  been  for  three  centuries 
sunk  and  degraded,  once  more  taking  rank 
amongst  the  great  Powers  of  Europe,  and 
the  people  of  Italy,  with  their  great  abili- 
ties and  honest  hearts,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  among   the  families  of  the 
world,  so  far  from  being  ashamed  of  hav- 
ing contributed  to  that  result,  so  far  from 
shrinking  from  any  responsibility,  I  shall, 
on  the  contrary,  take  pride  to  myself  that 
I  have  been  able,  in  jmy  degree,  to  con- 
tribute to  that  result. 

ATtt.  WHITESIDE :  Sir,  I  quite  agreed 
with  an  observation  of  the  noble  Vis- 
count at  the  head  of  the  Government 
on  a  previous  night,  when  he  said  that 
in  discussing  this  question,  we  ought 
to  avoid  personalities,  and  endeayonr 
to  speak  upon  it  with  the  gravity  and 
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f^ntion    Tvliich  its    importance  deserves; 
bot  I  cannot  help  thiuking  that  he  had 
inadvertently  fallen  into  error,  when  he 
said  that  the  House  of  Commons  ought  not 
to  raise  a  discussion  on  such  a  subject,  ex- 
cept upon  a  Motion  for  a  Vote  of  Censure. 
I  haro  aU^ays  understood  that  the  noble 
Visconnt  was  a  pupil  of  that  popular  and 
briUiant  Minister,  Mr.  Canning,  who,  when 
Prince  Mettemich  pressed  him,  through 
the  Austrian  Ambassador,  to  prevent  the 
House    of  Commons  from  expressing  its 
opinion  upon  the  affairs  of  Spain,  replied 
that  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  a  clog 
upon  the   Executive  Government,  but  a 
part  of  the  great  council  of  the  nation, 
faring  the  authority  of  the  State ;  that  it 
If  as  the  right  of  Members  of  Parliament  to 
participate  in   the   deliberations  of  that 
Council,  and  that  no  Minister  could  con- 
duct the  Poreign  Affairs  of  this  country  by 
throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  House  of 
Commons.     The  noble  Lord,  who  has  just 
spoken  himself,  by  moving  for  papers,  gave 
rise  to  a  very  instructive  debate  in  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  year  1823,  on  the  subject  of 
the  intervention  of  France  in  the  affairs  of 
Spain ;  but  he  did  not,  nor  did  any  person 
at  that  time  contend,  that  before  you  can 
venture  to  examine  or  attempt  to  under- 
stand the  conduct  of  a  Ministry,  you  must 
propose  a  vote  of  censure.     There  is  no 
such  doctrine  known  to  the  Constitution, 
and  against  it  I  beg  to  enter  my  protest. 
In  discussing  the  matter  before  the  House, 
I  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  making 
any  personal  attack  upon  the  Prench  Em- 
peror, or  of  uttering  a  single  word  which 
diould  be  provocative  of  war;  because  I 
quite  agree  with  the  noble  Lord,  who  has 
jiust  sat  down,  that  it  should  be  the  object 
of  the  Ministry  to  promote  peace.     I  sub- 
scribe as  readily  as  any  Gentleman  in  this 
House  does  to  the  doctrine,  that  it  is  not 
our  business  to  encourage  a  busy,  officious 
practice  of  intermeddling  in  the  internal 
affiurs  of  other  States ;  and  for  that  reason 
I  never  was  able  to  understand  why  our 
Ambassador  was  withdrawn  from  Naples, 
because  the  internal  Government  of  that 
country  was  not  to  our  mind.     I  asked  an 
eminent  statesman  why  it  was  done,  and 
he  said  that  he  was  as  ignorant  of  the 
reason  as  I  was  myself.     But  when  we 
come  to  consider  a  question  touching  the 
public  law  of  Europe,  it  is  a  totally  dif- 
ferent matter ;  and  from  what  is  that  public 
law  to  be   collected?     As  I  understand 
it,  from  the  public  treaties  which  govern 
^  affiurs  of  Europe,  and  from  those  im- 


portant State  Papers,  which,  formally  and 
deliberately  communicated  by  one  State 
to  another,  are  accepted  as  the  exposi- 
tions of  that  land.  If  public  law  is 
not  respected  where  a  small  State  is  con- 
cerned, it  will  be  violated  with  impu- 
nity by  a  great  and  powerful  one,  and 
therefore  I  appeal  to  those  Gentlemen  who 
prefer  peace  to  war,  to  encourage  a  fair 
reference  to  the  principles  of  that  law, 
which  will  tend  to  the  repression  of  aggres- 
sion upon  the  territories  of  foreign  States, 
without  in  the  slightest  degree  touching 
the  question  of  their  internal  administra- 
tion. There  is  no  subject  more  interest- 
ing than  that  which  we  are  now  discussing ; 
and  I  have  founded  that  opinion  upon  the 
statements  of  the  noble  Lord  contained  in 
his  despatches,  that  the  question  concerns 
the  independence  of  Switzerland,  the  safety 
of  Italy,  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and 
the  character  of  the  French  Emperor. 
When  I  found  those  statements  in  the  de- 
spatches of  the  noble  Lord,  I  was  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  the  question. 
I  pray  the  House  to  observe  the  conduct 
of  the  statesmen  of  Switzerland.  Prom 
the  first  moment  the  statesmen  of  Switzer- 
land have  never  wavered  in  their  opinions, 
or  ceased  to  give  the  most  decided  and 
unequivocal  warnings  to  the  noble  Lord  re- 
presenting the  Government  presided  over  by 
the  noble  Viscount — and  here  let  me  say  a 
word  about  three  members  of  that  Govern- 
ment. The  mind  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  is 
locked  up  in  his  Budget,  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  London  has  spoken  occa- 
sionally on  this  subject,  but  the  Prime 
Minister  has  held  his  tongue.  He  has 
never,  that  I  can  recollect,  uttered  a  single 
intelligible  sentence  upon  the  important 
question  before  us.  What  may  be  his  2>o- 
licy,  whether  he  gathered  it  from  Im- 
perial lips  at  Compi^gne,  I  cannot  say.  I 
have  learnt  something  from  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  London,  but  nothing 
from  the  noble  Viscount.  In  the  month  of 
July  the  Swiss  Government  communicated 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Poreign 
Affairs,  "  We  are  of  opinion  that  a  bargain 
has  been  struck  between  Prance  and  Sar- 
dinia"— (we  shall  see  presently  who  was 
right  about  that  fact ;  for  mysefip,  I  believe 
that  the  Emperor  of  the  Prench  was) — 
"that  in  certain  events  Savoy  and  Nice 
shall  be  handed  over  to  the  Prench  Govern- 
ment, and  the  opinion  of  our  country  is 
that  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  Switzerland  that  such  a  trans- 
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fer  should  not  take  place 
the  opinion  of  the  rulera  of  Switzerland, 
the  question  was  not  oqo  merely  of  bonnd- 
ary,  but  one  which  coneomed  the  safety 
and  independence  of  their  own  country. 
That  Btatement  wag  communicated  to  the 
noble  Lord  early  in  July,  and  was  touched 
upon  by  Earl  Cowley,  whose  words,  in  his 
despatch  of  the  5tb  of  that  month,  wore 
very  eniphatio.     He  wrote  : — 

"The  French  Minister  uid,  that  he  ooold  give 
me  the  poailive  uiurnDOe  that  there  vai  no  UD- 
derslnnmng  between  Fmnoe  and  Sardinia,  but  ha 
did  not  deny  that  the  question  had  been  more 
than  onee  diiouaasd,  and  that  the  Kmperor  enter- 
tained the  idea,  if  Sardinia  «aa  to  became  a  large 
Italian  kingdom,  that  it  wai  not  unrBasonable  to 
expect  ahe  should  make  territorial  oonceuiona  to 
him  elaewhere." 

Notbii^  could  be  more  distinct,  therefore, 
than    the  statement  made  to  the  noble 
Lord  that  in  the  erent  of  Sardinia  not 
being  satisfied  with  Lombardy,  which  the 
Emperor  had  conquered  and  given  to  her, 
ojid  in  the  event  of  her  appeal  to  popular 
feeling  against  the  plan  propounded  by 
the   French    Emperor,    in    short,    if    the 
duchies  were  united  to  Sardinia  he  must 
bare  compensation  for  that  elsewhere.     In 
the  month  of  July  the  noble  Lord  stated 
to  the  House  that  the  French  Emperor  did 
not  contemplate  encroachment  npon  Savoy, 
and  on  the  8th  of  July  Count  Walewski 
informs  Earl  Cowley  that  he  might  give 
to  his  Lordship  the  assurance  that  the 
Emperor  had  abandoned  all  idea  of  an- 
nexing   Savoy    to    France.      What   fol- 
lows?    There  is  nothing  done  in  Jnly  or 
August.     But  I  find  that,  on  the  26th  of 
September  the  Swiss  Government,  being 
always,  ss  it  appears,  better  informed  than. 
our  own,  make  another  communication 
our  Ministry,  praying  them  to  remonstrato 
against  or  to  interfere  to  prevent  the 
ncxation  of  Savoy,    which    they  alleged 
would  be  fatal  to  the  independence  of 
Switzerland.    The  noble  Lord  did  not  pay 
the  smallest  respect  to  that  remonstrance. 
We  now  come  to  December  9.     On  that 
1 — _.  i«_j  ii^g  Swiss  Minister  in  Paris 
tactly  what  ho  had  repre- 
He  calls  upon  Earl  Cowley, 
m  that  it  was  the  opinion 
lovernment  that  something 
ippen  which  would  be  fatal 
id  independence  of  Switeer- 
iog  its  Arontiera  to  be  in- 
loinent  by  a  French  army. 
;  is  done  consequent  upon 
On  the  33nd  of  Deoember 


Captain  Harris  writes  to  the  noble  XjxA 
that  he  had  been  informed  by  the  Frea- 
dent  of  the  Confederation  that  the  Fedsnl 
Council  had  received  from  tbe  Austria 
Government  an  answer  to  their  def^wtci 
and  memorial  respecting  the  neatral  tsr- 
ritory  of  Savoy,  and  that  the  Anitriis 
Government  had  promised  that  in  the 
event  of  the  question  of  annexatimi  bdng 
mooted  in  the  Congress  they  would  vm 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  maiatain  die 
arrangements  which  protected  the  inde- 
pendence and  neutrality  of  SwitKcriand. 
Such  was  the  declaration  of  the  Anstrin 
Government,  but  I  find  no  reoponse  to 
that  despatch  on  the  part  of  the  BritiA 
Government.  Nothing  whatever  was  daut 
by  the  noble  Lord,  notwithstaiiding  tiie 
pressing  appeal  of  the  Swiss  Minister,  and 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Anitria 
Government  had  promised  to  maintain  tb* 
cause  of  Switzerland  in  the  Congress.  On 
the  9th  of  January  the  noble  Lord  fiw  tt« 
first  time  tells  Captain  Harris  that  Her 
Uajest/s  Government  were  anxious,  ■ 
they  had  ever  been,  to  do  all  in  tiieir 
power  to  maintain  the  security  and  Lode- 
pendence  of  Switzeriand.  What  did  Oe 
noble  Lord  do?  Kothing.  Sid  he  Bubnt 
to  the  different  Powers  of  Europe  a  state- 
ment of  the  conununi cations  which  had 
been  addressed  to  him  hy  the  GovemnMBt 
of  Switzerland,  and  did  he  ask  tboH 
Powers  to  come  to  a  common  condnBin 
upnn  that  important  statement  ?  He  did 
nothing  of  the  kind.  We  are  nov  in 
January,  and  I  admit  that  in  that  tnonfii 
the  noble  Lord  did  eomethiog.  He  wnts 
a  despatch;  but  in  my  simple  innooave 
the  other  night  I  fell  into  a  slight  mistake. 
I  was  not  aware  that  then  was  one  set  of 
despatches  printed  and  laid  on  our  labia, 
and  another  set  in  the  shape  of  privsle 
letters  which  passed  between  the  noUe 
Lord  and  our  Ambassador  at  Paris;  slid 
that  moat  important  facts  might  be  «m- 
tained  in  those  private  letters,  whidi 
facts,  if  stated  in  puhhc  documents,  miglit 
change  altogether  the  oharact«r  of  tke 
despatches  which  have  been  pnblished  ts 
the  world.  On  the  dth  of  January  I  iul 
Mr.  Grey  writing  to  the  noble  Lord  ftoB 
Paris.  He  says  that  Br.  Kern,  the  B«i« 
Minister,  appeared  to  have  been  alamed 
hy  one  of  his  ooUeftgnes,  who  hsd  ropoited 
to  him  that  he  was  sure  the  cesMUi  of 
Savoy  to  France  was  already  deteimiwd 
upon  by  Sardinia,  in  return  for  wbiidi 
France  was  to  sanction  the  nnnexstioii  oF 
the  Buohies  and  Bomagna  to  Sardinit- 
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Tiniat  is  a  very  important  statement.  It 
mufianw  that  kingdoms  are  to  be  handed 
aibout  according  to  the  interests  of  the 
vaakers  of  a  ^gain,  which,  I  say,  is 
Sn  flat  contradiction  to  the  treaties  of 
1815,  which  Mr.  Canning,  though  he 
<iid  not  like  them,  insisted  were  to  be 
cMsted  upon  by  every  statesman  in  Eu- 
rope, and  to  be  upheld  by  England. 
liKThen  such  a  transaction  was  communi- 
cated to  the  noble  Lord  he  ought  to  have 
anbmitted  it  to  every  great  Power  in  Eu- 
rope, and  to  have  protested  against  it  at 
the  earliest  moment.  He  did  neither  the 
one  thing  nor  the  other.  Mr.  Grey  in  the 
same  letter  says : — **  The  question.  Dr. 
Xem  repeated  again  and  again,  was  so 
serious  and  so  materially  affected,  not  only 
the  independence,  but  the  very  existence 
of  Switzerland,  that  he  hoped  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  would  give  it  their 
earnest  consideration.''  I  find  no  reply 
whatever  to  that  letter,  notwithstanding 
the  moving  appeal  of  the  Swiss  Minister. 
On  the  25th  of  January,  Earl  Cowley 
writes  two  letters  to  the  noble  Lord.  In 
the  first  he  says  that  the  indefatigable 
Swiss  Minister  had  been  with  him  again, 
and  had  expressed  an  earnest  hope  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would  see  fit 
to  remonstrate  against  the  supposed  in- 
tentions of  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
In  his  second  letter  he  states  that  a  rumour 
prevailed  in  Paris  that  there  existed  a 
secret  treaty  between  France  and  Sardinia, 
by  which  the  latter  bound  herself,  in  case 
her  territory  should  be  considerably  in- 
creased in  Italy,  to  hand  over  Savoy  and 
l^ice  to  France,  llie  noble  Lord  does  not 
reply  to  either  of  these  important  letters. 
I  suppose  the  noble  Yiscount  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  was  of  opinion  that  the 
less  that  was  said  on  the  subject  the  better. 
In  a  despatch  written  at  the  same  time  I 
find  £arl  Cowley  making  the  following 
statement: — 

••  Dr.  Kern  observed  that  Switzerland  would 
not  be  satisfied,  should  SaToy  be  transferred  to 
France,  bj  the  mere  renewal  on  the  part  of  France 
of  the  engagements  respecting  the  neutral  terri- 
tory; and  he  showed  me,  by  a  reference  to  a 
map  of  Switzerland  and  the  adjacent  territory  of 
France,  that,  were  France  to  obtain  possession  of 
SaroT.  she  might  pour  her  legions  into  Switzer- 
land'without  difficulty  or  natural  hindrance." 

Here  we  have  the  whole  case  stated.  But 
now  it  is  said  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs,  that  Earl  Cowley 
did  not  ask  him  for  instructions.  In 
justice   to  Earl  Cowley  it  ought  to  be 


stated  that  the  noble  Lord  appears  to 
labour  under  some  misapprehension  on 
that  point,  for,  on  the  27th  of  January, 
Earl  Cowley  distinctly  says : — 

"I  should  be  glad  to  receive  your  Lordship's  in- 
strootions  as  to  the  language  which  I  am  to  use 
with  regard  to  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  of  the 
county  of  Nice  to  France." 

It  appears,  then,  that  up  to  that  date  the 
noble  Lord  had  given  no  instructions  what- 
ever to  our  Ambassador  in  Paris  as  to 
what  he  was  to  say  or  to  do  with  respect 
to  a  matter  which,  according  to  previous 
Despatches,  touched  not  merely  the  safety 
and  independence  of  Switzerland,  but 
menaced  Italy,  and  which,  according  to 
the  noble  Lord  himself,  imperilled  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe.  In  fact,  there  is 
nothing  done  on  their  part  from  July  up 
to  the  28th  of  January  to  show  what  the 
Government  thought  on  the  subject.  On 
that  day  the  noble  Lord  wrote  a  formid- 
able Despatch,  in  which  he  says : — 

"  The  question  of  the  annexation  of  Savoy  would 
be  regarded  not  so  much  as  composing  past  trou- 
bles, as  raising  the  elements  for  new  storms. 
Natural  frontiers — the  Alps  and  the  Rhine — the 
repetition  of  the  history  of  long  and  bloody  wars — 
the  commencement  of  a  new  struggle  between 
France  and  Europe ;  such  are  the  ideas  which 
would  pass  through  men's  minds  at  the  announce, 
ment  of  such  an  acquisition." 

It  is  a  solemn  and  awful  thought  which 
the  noble  Lord  suggests,  and  I  am  not 
disposed  to  say  that  he  overrated  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject.  But  what  did  he 
do  ?  Nothing.  Ho  wrote  that  despatch, 
which  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  French  Emperor  would 
not  think  of  territorial  aggrandizement, 
and  there  left  the  matter.  I  confess  I  am 
surprised  that  after  the  language  made  use 
of  by  the  noble  Lord,  no  action  was  taken 
by  him  in  the  way  of  obtaining  such  a 
general  remonstrance  founded  upon  the 
international  law  of  Europe  as  should 
check  the  aggrandizement  which  he  so 
strongly  deprecated.  On  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary, however,  he  desires  our  Minister  at 
Turin  to  tell  Count  Cavour  that  it  would 
be  a  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  the  House 
of  Savoy  if  the  King  of  Sardinia  were  to 
yield  to  France  the  cradle  of  his  illustrious 
family.  My  own  private  opinion  is  that 
the  King  of  Sardinia  is  about  to  submit 
to  that  blot.  That  was  all  the  noble  Lord 
did  so  far  as  Sardinia  was  concerned. 
But  I  find  a  strange  despatch  which  I 
cannot  reconcile  with  the  account  given  by 
the  French  Emperor  of  the  same  transao- 
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tion.  It  is  dated  the  3rd  of  Februaiy ,  and 
k  written  by  Sir  James  Hudson  to  the 
noble  Lord.  Our  Minister  at  Turin  states 
that  ho  had  been  informed  by  Count 
Cavour  that  the  Sardinian  Government  had 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  **  ceding, 
exchanging,  or  selling  Savoy."  I  ask 
myself  is  that  true  ?  beeauso  the  French 
Emperor  tells  a  very  different  tale,  and  I 
am  rather  inclined  to  accept  his  statemeut. 
The  Swiss  Minister  insists,  from  the  begin- 
ning there  was  a  contract,  or  call  it  what 
you  will — an  understanding,  an  arrange- 
ment, a  bargain — that  Sardinia  should  give 
up  Savoy  and  Nice  for  a  consideration.  He 
never  deserts  that  point.  Count  Cavour 
denies  the  existence  of  any  such  contract, 
and  this  brings  me  to  the  5th  of  February, 
and  to  the  Despatch  which  raises  the 
whole  question  against  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. On  that  day  Earl  Cowley 
writes  to  the  noble  Lord : — 

*'  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
dcorn  Count  Walevski  that  he  reoogniies  the  accu- 
racy of  the  report  which  I  had  sent  to  your  Lord* 
ship  of  his  declaration  to  me  in  July  last ;  but  he 
reminded  me  that  he  had  made  that  declaration 
in  Tiew  of  the  strict  accomplishment  of  the  Treaty 
of  Zurich,  and  that  he  had  more  than  once  after- 
wards maintained  that  if  Sardinia  was  to  be  ag- 
grandized by  the  annexation  of  the  Duchies,  it 
must  be  at  the  cost  of  Savoy  and  the  county  of 
Nice,  which  must  pass  to  France." 

That  is  very  decided  language ;  there  can 
be  no  mistake  about  it.  After  such  a 
statement  it  is  useless  to  indulge  in  idle 
fancies.  The  matter  is  one  of  business. 
Let  us  see  what  it  is  that  Count  Walewski 
says  and  that  Earl  Cowley  admits.  Count 
Walewski  says  in  effect : — "  What  is  the 
meaning  of  these  reports  in  England  that 
France  is  pursuing  a  new  and  unexpected 
policy?  I  have  told  you  repeatedly, 
beginning  in  July  last,  that  if  Piedmont 
was  not  satisfied  with  Lombardy,  con- 
q^uered  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  France, 
but  aimed  at  the  Duchies  and  Tuscany, 
then  we  must  have  Savoy  and  Nice." 
Was  that  communicated  to  the  British  Gt)- 
vernment  ?  I  understand  that  these  impor- 
tant matters  were  communicated  by  private 
letters;  but  what  has  Count  Walewski  or 
the  French  Government  to  do  with  that  ? 
Count  Walewski  stands  before  the  world 
fairly  and  honourably,  as  distinctly  stating 
to  the  British  Ambassador: — "If  the 
Sardinian  Government  claim  the  Duchies, 
we  must  have  Savoy."  I  want  to  know 
•  at  what  time  Count  Walewski  made  this 
communication  to  Earl  Cowley.  I  under- 
stand that  Count  Walewski  retired  from 
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office  on  the  2nd  of  January ;  therefore, 
his  communication  roust  have  been  made 
as  early  as  the  month  of  December ;  con- 
sequently these  private  letters,  containing 
matters  of  fact  relating,  to  the  safety  and 
independence  of  Switzerland,  to  the  peace 
of  Italy  and  the  tranquillity  of  Europe, 
are  thus  sent  to  the  noble  Lord;  md 
what  does  he  do  ?  Nothing.  What  does 
the  noble  Viscount  at  the  head  of  ^ 
Government,  who  is  very  bellicoee  when 
a  small  country  is  in  hand  like  Greece^ 
and  who  is  very  ready  to  go  to  war 
with  a  country  like  China  against  every 
principle  of  humanity  and  reason,  do? 
Nothing.  Therefore,  we  have  establi^ied 
the  all-important  facts  that  these  two 
provinces  would  in  certain  eventualities 
be  annexed  to  France,  and  that  the  know- 
ledge of  that  circumstance  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Government  Yet,  when 
my  right  hon.  Friend  asked  the  rationil 
question,  "What  did  the  noble  Lord  do?** 
The  answer  is,  "I  did  nothing  till  the 
28th  of  January,  and  then  I  wrote  a  de- 
spatch." I  at  first  believed  that  then 
had  been  no  despatches  but  those  laid  on 
the  table;  but,  ascertaining  afterwards  that 
important  facts  were  known  a  long  time 
before  anything  was  done  by  our  Minister, 
I  concluded  that  the  whole  Government 
being  aware  of  those  facts,  most  bear  liie 
blame.  Earl  Cowley,  in  his  despatch  of 
the  5th  of  February,  states  the  case  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  as  already  quoted; 
and  in  reference  to  Count  Wallewski's  as- 
sertion, adds — 

"  This  is  perfectly  true,  and  on  more  than  oos 
occasion  I  alluded  to  these  obserrations  in  dj 
private  correspondence  with  jour  Lordship." 

M.  Thouvenel,  it  appears,  then  promises 
to  go  to  the  Emperor  and  to  make  a 
statement  of  his  views,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  mistakes.  Accordingly,  M. 
Thouvenel  afterwards  read  an  official  an- 
swer, in  which  the  following  passage  oc- 
curs:— 

**  It  was  true  that  among  the  possible  arrasge- 
mcnts  discussed  between  the  Frcuch  and  Sar- 
dinian Governments,  when  they  found  tliemMhet 
likely  to  bo  engaged  side  by  side  in  war  with 
^  AustrLi,  was  the  cession  to  France,  under  oef' 
I  tain  contingencies,  of  Savoy  and  the  county  of 
Nice.'* 

Theiefore,  Count  Cavour  and  the  Emperor 
,  were  opposed  to  each  other  as  to  this  state- 
I  ment  of  fact;  hut,  looking  at  the  whok 
i  of  the  evidence,  I  am  bound  to  say  I  be- 
\  lieve  the  French  Emperor.     I  ahoidd  like 

to  know  what  passed  between  Count  Cavour 
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and  the  French  Emperor  at  Plombi^res  be- 

ftwe  the  latter  marched  his  army  into  Italy. 

Did  that  sagaoicus  Emperor  say  nothing  ? 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  Swiss  Minister 

understood  the  question,  and  appreciated 

the  truth  from  the  beginning.     The  real 

fact  is  that  the  policy  of  the  Emperor  is 

stated  in  that  despatch  I  have  referred  to, 

and  whoever  pursued  a  course  which  led 

to  those  contingencies  alluded  to  are  re- 

spondhle  for  the  confusion  of  Europe  at 

the  present  moment.    Earl  Cowley  reports, 

M.  Thoavenel  stated  to  him  ; — 

"  The  Emperor  had  thought  that  if  the  chances 
of  war  had  given  snch  a  large  accession  of  terri- 
tory to  Sardinia  as  would  have  altered  the  relative 
propoitioDs  of  the  military  strength  of  the  two 
ooaotries,  he  might  with  justice  have  demanded 
soohXtttrri tonal  concessions  of  Sardinia  as  would 
hafe  preservedjthose  relative  proportions.     But 
to  long  as  the  sole  addition  made  to  Sardinia  was 
the  province  of  Lomhardy  there  was  no  sufficient 
rsMon,  in  the  Emperor's  opinion,  for  asking  of 
Sardinia,  thejsacriflce  of  any  part  of  her  ancient 
tarritory,  and  therefore  Cojint  Walewski  had  made 
the  decliaration  referred  to  by  me." 

Nothing  could  he  more  clear  than  that 
^tement.     So  long,  then,  as  the  arrange- 
ments stood  which  were  come  to  at  Zurich 
the  Emperor  would  not  claim  any  territory, 
hut  he  had  before  the  war  and  all  through- 
out informed  the  Sardinia  Minister,  and 
the  French  Minister  informed  Earl  Cowley, 
that  in  case  Sardinia  claimed  any  farther 
aggrandizement,  France  would  then  insist 
on  the  enlargement  of  her  territory.     It  is 
true  that  the  British  Gk)yemment  made 
four  propositions,  which  have  been  stated 
to  this  House ;  but  they  were  then  inter- 
meddling in  affairs  in  which  they  had  no 
concern,  for  such  were  the  complications 
and  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  Italian 
question,  that  it  would  have  been  wiser 
to  let  the  Italians  settle  their  affairs  them- 
sdves,  instead  of  contriving  propositions. 
M.  Thouvenel  added  : — 

"The  Preliminaries  of  Yillafranca,  and  sub- 
sequently the  treaty  of  Zurich,  left  the  territorial 
distribution  of  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Lorn- 
bardy,  as  it  had  been  before  the  war.  The  dif- 
ferent States  were  to  form  a  Confederation  of  a 
puelj  defensive  character.  The  French  Govorn- 
ment  desires  no  better  than  that  this  plan  should 
be  realised,  and  there  will  be  no  motive  for  raising 
tbe  qoestion'of  any  territorial  concessions  in  re- 
gud  to  France." 

liiothing  could  be  more  plain  than  that 
Btatement.  ''But/'  the  French  Minister 
proceeded, — 

'*  The  aspect  of  the  whole  matter  has  completely 
obnged,  and  Her  Majesty's  Government  hare 


themselves  made  proposals,  which  must  lead  to 
one  of  two  results.  Either  the  people  of  the 
States  of  Central  Italy  will  pronounce  themselves 
in  favour  of  a  Central  Kingdom,  or  they  will  per* 
sist  in  asking  to  be  annexed  to  Sardinia.  In  the 
former  case,  the  French  Government,  considering 
that  tho  solution  would  partake  of  the  nature  of 
the  arrangements  made  at  Zurich,  will  not  think 
it  necessary  to  look  to  the  more  immediate  safety 
of  the  French  frontier.  But  the  French  Govern- 
ment could  not  consent  to  the  formation  of  a 
kingdom  of  above  10,000,000  souls  in  the  south 
of  Kurope  without  taking  precautions  for  the 
future  security  of  France." 

Therefore,  the  whole  matter  comes  to  this: 
— The  French  Emperor  says,  and  says 
very  truly — The  aspect  of  affairs  is  totally 
changed ;  tho  British  Government  has  made 
four  propositions,  tho  last  of  which  may 
lead  to  the  annexation  of  Tuscany  to  Sar- 
dinia, and  that  annexation  Mfils  the  con- 
dition on  which  I  stated  I  would  take 
Savoy  and  Nice.  Consequently  the  British 
Government  have  led  to  this  state  of 
things,  and  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
hear  something  more  than  We  have  yet 
heard  from  the  noble  Viscount  opposite. 
The  noble  Viscount,  relying  on  a  blind 
majority,  tells  us,  when  we  ask  for  in- 
formation, that  we  ought  to  propose  a 
vote  of  censure ;  but  the  noble  Viscount 
should  remember  that  a  majority  is  but  a 
doubtful  element  of  strength.  It  is  one 
that  has  failed  him  ere  this,  and  may  fail 
him  again.  And  even  were  the  minority 
less  than  it  is,  it  is  but  fair  that  they 
should  seek  for  information,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Ministers  to  give  it.  I  find  that 
subsequently  the  noble  Lord  the  Foreign 
Secretary  receives  a  despatch  from  Earl 
Cowley,  dated  the  10th  of  February.  In 
that  despatch  Earl  Cowley  states : — 

"  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Emperor 
yesterday,  and  I  had  the  honour  of  having  some 
conversation  with  His  Majesty  on  the  subject  of 
the  annexation  of  Savoy  to  France.  His  Majesty 
did  not  deny  that,  under  certain  eventualities, 
and  on  the  grounds  stated  in  my  despatch  of  the 
5th  inst.,  he  might  think  it  right  to  claim  a  proper 
frontier  for  France ;  that  he  believed  that  the  wish 
of  the  Savoyards  was  to  be  united  to  France ;  and 
that  he  could  not  understand  why  in  the  case  of 
the  Duchies  the  wishes  of  the  populations  were 
to  bo  attended  to,  and  tluit  the  same  prinoiple 
should  not  prevail  with  respect  to  Savoy." 

Very  good .  The  noble  Lord  opposite,  with 
the  assent  of  the  Cabinet,  writes  out  and 
says: — "The  will  of  the  populations  of 
Italy  must  determine  their  form  of  Go- 
vernment;" and  now  this  policy  had  been 
carried  to  a  singular  pitch,  when  Kings 
and  Queens  move  off  like  sentries  when  the 
time  was  up,  and  people  voted  by  universal 
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suf&age  what  fonn  of  Government  they 
would  have,  whether  republican  or  mon- 
archical, according  to  their  caprices.  The 
noble  Lord  could  not  have  been  aware  how 
his  own  proposition  would  be  bo  retorted 
upon  him.  The  noble  Lord  is  the  advocate 
of  a  popular  form  of  Government,  but  he 
inspires  me  with  terror  when  he  says  that 
whether  there  are  to  be  Dukes,  Kings,  Em- 
perors, or  Popes,  must  depend  upon  uni- 
versal suffrage  and  the  number  of  votes 
deposited  in  an  urn.  The  Emperor  of  the 
French,  however,  accepts  the  principle,  and 
hopes  that  it  will  be  applied  to  his  own  case. 
He  thus  fairly  retorts  their  argument  of 
universal  suJShige  on  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters; and  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  from  the 
noble  Viscount  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment what  case  they  have  to  make.  Admit- 
ting that  the  noble  Lord,  in  July,  made  a 
statement  in  this  House,  yet  he  was  immedi- 
ately after  informed  by  the  Swiss  Minister 
of  what  was  about  to  happen.  He  was  also 
informed  of  it  by  Earl  Cowley ;  but  from 
that  time  up  to  the  present  hour  there  has 
been  no  appeal  to  the  parties  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  noble  Lord,  ought  to  be  con- 
sulted before  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  is  sub- 
verted. This,  then,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  which  the  House  has 
had  before  it  for  a  considerable  time.  Gen- 
tlemen who  are  in  favour  of  reduced  Esti- 
mates and  of  peace  should  never  object  to 
a  right  imderstanding  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  country,  because  it  is  in  vain  that 
they  seek  for  a  reduction  in  expenditure, 
while,  according  to  the  noble  Lord,  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe  is  threatened  by  a 
policy  which  they  themselves  encouraged 
and,  indeed,  created.  I  do  not  censure  the 
French  Emperor.  Ho  is  an  able  man, 
avows  his  policy  and  seems  inclined  to  re- 
vive the  traditions  of  the  Empire.  At 
present  he  is  an  Emperor  without  an 
empire,  and  would  like  to  furnish  him- 
self with  one  in  the  easiest  way  pos- 
sible. His  are  not  peddling,  but  great 
designs.  "  The  people  of  Savoy,"  he  says, 
"would  rather  live  under  my  Govern- 
ment.'' But  then  he  objects  in  their 
case  to  universal  suffrage.  The  mayors, 
if  they  choose,  may  let  him  know  how 
tiiey  wish  the  thing  to  be  done,  and  he  has 
a  corps  ready  to  march  in  and  settle  the 
dispute.  Meanwhile  this  able  man  has  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Cobden  on  the  24th 
of  December,  in  which  he  says : — "  Ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement  is  far  from  my 
thoughts.  By  the  way,  your  coal  is  the 
only  fuel  suited  to  the  consumption  of  my 
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navy ;  but  there  is  a  race  of  men  in  fiig- 
land  called  Tories,  who  will  have  it  I  haw 
some  ulterior  designs,  and  want  to  preva^ 
me  from  getting  that  coal."  Then  you  haft 
a  treaty  of  peace  and  oommeice  agreed  to. 
Earl  Cowley  writes  that  two  kingdoms  an 
about  to  be  annexed,  and  you  write  back 
to  Mr.  Cobden  about  the  introdooticm  ot 
cotton  twist  into  France  on  easier  term. 
Kow,  I  do  not  blame  those  who  wish  for  t 
great  market  for  their  mana£EK)tare8;  but 
I  would  put  it  to  their  good  sense  whether 
they  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate 
intentions  of  the  French  Emperor.    His 
Majesty  knows  this  country  well.     He  k 
the  ablest  Sovereign   on    the  Cootineot 
of  Europe,  and  he  probably  said,   ''  I  will 
give  free  trade  to  gratify  one  party  in 
England,  and  I  will  take  Savoy  and  Niee 
for  myself."     That  is  a  very  intelligiUe 
policy,   but,    if  anything   spoken  by  » 
humble  a  person  as  myself  can  ever  reach 
the  ears  of  so  great  a  potentate,  I  would 
venture  to  remind  him  of  an  interestxng 
anecdote  told  in  a  recent  work  ( Cannmg 
and  hu  Times)  as  having  occurred  dunizf 
the  voyage  of  the  great  Emperor  to  St 
Helena.     Some  conversation  about  a  camp 
library  took  place  when  the  ship  was  ia 
sight  of  the  rocky  island  which  was  to  be 
his  grave.    He  called  for  tliis  library,  iock 
out  a  book,  and  in  a  clear  voice  read  the 
story  of  the  benevolent  fairy : — ^A  iaimst 
asked  a  fairy  to  give  him  what  would  be 
most  suitable  to  his  condition.     She  con- 
sented.    First   he   asked   for   health  tar 
himself  and    his   family ;    next    fruitful 
crops;  then  an  additional  farm.    The  fairy 
granted  all  these  petitions.     He  wished 
then  for  another  farm,  for  a  park,  and  a 
castle,  and  was  denied  none  of  these.  But 
in  a  comer  of  the  park  was  a  strip  of  laud 
which  belonged  to  a  neighbour  who  would 
neither  sell  nor  exchange  it.  The  fairy  bad 
warned  him  never  to  ask  for  what  wai 
unreasonable,  but  his  evil  genius  prompted 
him  to  seek  for  his  neighbour's  land;  and, as 
a  punishment  for  his  inordinate  ambition 
ho  found  himself  remitted  to  his  original 
state  of  destitution  smd  poverty.    There 
the  Emperor  closed    the    book.     '^Thi% 
likewise,  has  befallen  me,"  he  said,  ''and 
behold  I  am  at  St.  Helena."    A  picture  of  a 
great  man  moralizing  on  his  fallen  condi- 
tion !    I  believe,  with  the  noble  Lord,  that 
the  policy  which  has  been  pursued  in  this 
particular  matter  is  one  of  the  laat  im- 
portance to  the  peace  of  Europe.     I  do  not 
think  he  has  been  judicious  in  following 
that  policy,  and  therefore  I  say  that  the 
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inquiry  for  informatioii  has  been  a  reason- 
ftMe  and  a  just  one. 

Mh.  MONCKTON  MILNE8  said,  he 
filioQld  rejoioe  if  the  Motion  should  ha^e 
"the  effect  which  it  was  intended  it  should, 
cyf  induchig  Her  Mi^esty's  Govemment  to 
iMing  this  question  forward  in  a  proper 
xuiuiner.      The  relations  between  France 
■Old  Savoj  and  Nice  depended  upon  sere- 
ral  historical  circumstances,  and  were  con- 
nected with  important  historical  events. 
Glie  rig^t  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
itad  giren  a  picture  of  negotiations,  to 
-which   he  had   stated  he  could  see  no 
iralid  conduston.      But  he  had  omitted 
one  point.     When  he  stated  that  Count 
Garoor  made  one  statement  and  the  Em- 
peror another,  and  that  the  Emperor  was 
right,  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  attack-, 
ed  the  veracity  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Soropean  statesmen.      He  (Mr.  Milnes) 
did  not  believe  that  Count  Cavour  had 
been  guilty  of  any  misrepresentation  of 
the  agreement  between  himself  and  the 
Smperor.      No  doubt  what  was  said  in 
the  conversation  at  Plombi^res  or  else- 
where was,  that  if  by  any   process  of 
annexation  Sardinia  should  assume  an  im- 
portant position  in  Europe  in  a  military 
sense,  if  she  obtained  the  Quadrilateral 
and  Yenetia,  then  it  would  become  neces- 
sary that  France  should  be  at  liberty  to 
demand  a  rectification  of  her  frontier,  and 
that  in  such  circumstances  Sardinia  should 
not  refuse  to  entertain  the  question.   That 
was,   no  doubt,  the  agreement,   if  any, 
between  the  French  Emperor  and  Count 
Cavour.     But  the  condition  had  not  been 
carried  out.     Yenetia  was  not  ann^ced  to 
Sardinia  but  remained  to  Austria,  and  the 
Qaadrilateral  was  still  a  menace  for  Sar- 
dinia and  for  Italy.    Count  Cavour,  there- 
fore, was  perfectly  right  in  the  position  he 
had  taken  up.     To  that  moment  he  had 
asserted  that  if  Savoy  and  Nice  were  given 
up,  it  could  only  be  by  an  aet  offeree  ma- 
jeure on  the  part  of  France,  and  not  in 
oonsequenoe  of  any  agreement  between  the 
Emperor  and  himself.      This  supposition 
rendered  entirely  explicable  the  difficulties 
and  inconsistencies  which  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  perceived,  and 
had  been  unable  to  solve  in  recent  diplo- 
macy.    The  Emperor  of  the  French  con- 
ten<kd  that  the  annexation  of  Tuscany  and 
the  Duchies  was  equal  for  all  the  purposes 
of  the  agreement  to  the  annexation  at  first 
contemplated,  and  therefore  he  claimed  the 
cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice.      In  making 
that  M8erti<m  the  Emperor  ^aoed  himself 


in  a  totally  fresh  position  towards  Sardi- 
nia, which  Count  Cavour  never  recognized. 
He  admitted  that  if  the  kingdom  of  Sardi- 
nia extended  from  sea  to  sea,  the  rectifica* 
tion  of  the  French  frontier  on  the  side  of 
Savoy  would  then  come  legitimately  before 
Europe ;  but  Count  Cavour  had  never  re- 
cognized the  claims  of  France,  so  far  as 
they  were  founded  on  the  present  position 
of  Sardinia.  If,  therefore,  Savoy  and  Nice 
were  given  to  France,  it  would  only  be 
because  Sardinia  was  not  in  a  position  to 
resist,  and  beccAise  having  received  from 
France  the  magnificent  possession  of  Lom- 
bordy,  it  was  impossible  she  could  hold 
any  other  language  except  that  almost  of 
a  dependent.  The  annexation  of  Savoy 
and  Nice  to  France  was  one  of  those  his- 
torical traditions  that  sunk  deep  into  the 
heart  of  one  nation,  though  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  make  another  nation  under- 
stand it.  The  moment  the  question  of  the 
annexation  of  Savoy  to  France  was  started 
it  ceased  to  be  a  question  between  ''this 
man"  or  "that  man;"  it  became  purely 
a  question  of  French  national  feeling,  on 
which  a  prisoner  in  Cayenne  might  take 
as  deep  an  interest  as  any  one  in  the  Imr 
perial  Court.  Nor  was  the  question  new 
to  French  history.  An  Italian  Confedera- 
tion, the  honorary  presidency  of  the  Pope, 
the  exclusion  of  the  Spaniards,  who  then 
occupied  the  position  of  the  Austrians  in 
Italy,  were  all  proposed  by  Henry  lY.  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  that  great  Sovereign 
acceded  to  all  these  propositions.  In  the 
partition  of  Italy  in  the  reign  of  "William 
III.  the  cession  of  Savoy  to  France  was 
acceded  to  by  that  monarch,  who  fully 
understood  the  foreign  interests  of  Eng- 
land, and  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
view  with  complacency  an  accession  to 
the  power  of  France.  With  their  tra- 
ditions it  was  natural  that  the  French 
would  not  readily  let  slip  the  opportunity 
of  strengthening  their  frontier,  and  ob- 
taining the  possession  of  the  watersheds  of 
their  own  rivers,  when  a  railway  carried 
under  Mont  Cenis  might  enable  a  foreign 
nation  in  twenty-four  hours  to  cut  ofT  the 
communication  between  Paris  and  Toulon. 
Sardinia  had  ceased  to  be  a  petty  state, 
and  become  a  great  Italian  power,  com- 
petent to  form  alliances  and  to  enter  into 
confederations  with  other  powers,  and 
she  might  possibly,  in  the  event  of  an 
European  war,  join  in  a  coalition  against 
France  herself.  If  Sardinia  had  opposed 
the  propositions,  then  the  question  of  the 
annexation  of  Savoy  was  a  question  that 
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might  well  be  proposed  to  an  iluropean 
Congress.  He  did  not  think,  even  if 
Lombardy  and  the  Romagna  were  annex- 
ed to  Sardinia,  that  the  new  Italian  State 
wonld,  as  a  military  Power,  be  dangerous 
to  Prance.  At  the  same  time  she  might 
be  entitled  to  a  rectification  of  her  fron- 
tiers, and  he  repeated  he  should  be  glad 
to  see  the  question  of  the  annexation  of 
Savoy  referred  to  an  European  Congress. 
The  other  question  was  a  diflPerent  one. 
He  had  no  desire  to  wrest  from  Austria 
any  part  of  her  dominions,  but  he  had  for 
many  years  resided  in  Italy,  and  he  felt  it 
was  impossible  Lombardy  could  continue 
to  form  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  He 
could  not  regret  to  see  it  form  part  of  an 
Italian  State.  And  it  was  desirable  that 
by  some  arrangement  Venetia  should  be 
restored  to  Italy;  an  enormous  expense 
and  difficulty  would  be  saved  to  Austria 
in  the  present  embarrassed  condition  of 
her  empire.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  been  blamed  for  the  course  it  had 
taken  on  this  question.  The  present 
system  of  transacting  the  business  of  the 
Foreign  Office  by  private  letters  render- 
ed it  almost  impossible  to  pass  any  fair 
criticism  on  its  proceedings.  He  did  not 
suppose  the  communications  laid  on  the 
table  were  all  that  had  passed;  but  he 
was  wiUing  to  believe  that  any  other 
documents  were  in  conformity  witii  those 
that  had  been  published.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  been  blamed  for  not 
taking  a  more  open  and  distinct  course 
on  this  question.  It  was  said  that  Eng- 
land should  have  hounded  on  the  other 
Powers  of  Europe  to  terrify  France  from 
this  annexation  of  Savoy.  For  the  peace 
of  Europe  and  the  world  he  believed  this 
course  would  have  been  most  disastrous, 
and  it  would  have  entirely  failed  of  its 
purpose,  while  it  would  have  placed  Eng- 
land almost  in  a  position  of  ignominy. 
The  other  Powers  would  have  found  no 
difficulty  in  giving  a  satisfactory,  but 
perhaps  insulting  reply  to  the  demand. 
Austria  might  reply,  **  You  allowed  me 
to  be  deprived  of  one  of  my  richest  pro- 
vinces, to  be  despoiled  of  the  Iron  Crown 
of  Lombardy  without  a  word  of  remon- 
strance ;  but  now,  on  this  pettv  question, 
because  it  may  tend  to  aggrandize  France, 
you  ask  me  to  raise  a  clamour  against  her, 
and  place  myself  in  a  position  of  extreme 
peril  by  interposing."  That  was  the  lan- 
guage Austria  might  have  held,  and  been 
justified  in  holding.  He  was  glad  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af- 
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fairs  did  not  attempt  to  take  this  course. 
It  would  be  better  now  to  be  content  wi& 
taking  the  English  position,  and  protest 
against  the  measure  of  French  aggrandise- 
ment, leaving  any  farther  interference 
till  the  time  when  the  difference  between 
France  and  Sardinia  may  be  brought  be- 
fore an  European  Congress.  £at  as  long 
as  Austria  retains  possession  of  Yenetia 
and  the  fortified  Quadrilateral,  Sardinia 
must  be  insecure,  and  ought  not  to  be 
called  on  to  give  up  an  inch  of  territory, 
and  Savoy  would  be  justified  in  maiotaia- 
ing  the  position  it  has  hitherto  proderved. 
They  had  lived  to  see  districts  of  the 
world  hitherto  believed  to  be  barren  and 
worthless  filled  with  population  and  rick 
in  productions  of  the  utmost  benefit  to 
mankind.  He  hoped  they  might  see  a 
still  greater  improvement ;  to  see  a  popu- 
lation hitherto  supposed  to  be  servile  and 
weak  rise  up  and  become  an  independent 
nation.  This,  he  believed,  was  the  faturs 
prospect  of  Italy.  He  trusted  every  point 
connected  with  Italy  would  be  considered 
with  reference  to  her  great  future  pros- 
pects. And,  if  France  should  acquire 
some  increase  of  territory  by  the  cession 
of  Savoy,  if  the  people  of  both  countries 
were  nbt  unwilling  to  consent  to  exchange 
rulers,  the  world  might  be  a  great  gainer, 
even  though  France  herself  might  hare 
gained  something  also. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  said,  he 
rose  to  enter  his  protest  against  some  of  the 
opinions  he  found  in  the  correspondence^ 
and  which  had  been  announced  bv  the 
noble  Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary.  It  was 
stated  in  these  despatches  that  countriee 
had  the  right  to  ehoose  their  own  rulers. 
Now,  would  the  noble  Lord  admit  that 
principle  if  the  people  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
petitioned,  as  he  understood  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  Zante,  to  be  an- 
nexed to  the  kingdom  of  Greece  ?  He 
should  wish  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  whether 
he  was  prepared  to  extend  the  doctrine 
which  ho  had  thus  laid  down  to  the  Ionian 
Islands ;  for  if  the  principle  that  a  people 
might  assemble  together  and  choose  their 
own  Sovereign  were  good  in  one  case  he 
saw  no  reason  why  it  might  not  be  resorted 
to  in  another.  For  his  own  part,  he  deoned 
such  a  doctrine  to  be  calculated  to  subvert 
alike  order  and  good  government.  But  the 
noble  Lord  asked,  Why  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  the  annexation  of  Savoy  to  Fnmoe 
unless  the  House  of  Commons  was  pre- 
pared to  enforce  its  opinions  by  having  re- 
course to  arms  ?     The  simple  answ^  wis 
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that  it  was  desirable  to  enter  into  such  a 
discussion   in  order  to  show  the  unsound* 
nesa  of  arguments  such  as  those  which 
were   advanced  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.     The  question  was  not  simply  a 
question  of  annexation,  it  was  one  rather 
of  a  future  annexation  policy,  and  the  ar- 
guments on  which  it  yas  supported,  and  if 
they  were  allowed  to  pass  as  unanswerable, 
the  annexation  of  Savoy  might  be  brought 
forward  with  greater  force  as  a  precedent 
hereafter.  Now,  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
in  his  address  to  the  Chambers,  had  made 
use  of  three  arguments  in  support  on  the 
Tiew  of  the  snbject  which  he  entertained. 
The  first  of  those  arguments  was  that  he 
deemed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  annex  Savoy 
to  France,  but  that  could  only  mean  that 
he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  add  to  the 
territories  of  the  French  Empire  on  what- 
soever side  it  should  seem  to  him  desirable. 
The  second  argument  was  that  Savoy  was 
so  small  a  country  that  no  objection  could 
reasonably  be  offered  to  the  course  with 
respect  to  it  which  he  proposed  to  take ; 
but  Switzerland  was  small  also,  and  in 
close  proximity  to  Savoy.     Let  Savoy  be 
annexed  because  it  was  so  small,  and  in 
process  of  time  Switzerland  would  be  an- 
nexed also,  and  so  on  with  other  territories 
to  whose  frontiers  the  establishment  of  this 
principle  would  shortly  bring  the  aggran- 
dizing power  of  France.     But  then  the 
Emperor  went  on  to  contend  that  the  limit 
which  he  was  about  to  fix  to  France  on 
the  side  of  Piedmont  formed  the  natural 
geographical  boundary  of  his  dominions  in 
that  direction.     If  that  were  so,  what,  he 
(Mr.  B.  Cochrane)  should  like  to  know,  was 
to  be  the  boundary  of  the  province  of  Nice  ? 
"Was  it  to  be  Nice  or  that  spur  of  the  Alps 
which  extended  down  to  the  Mediterranean 
at  St.  Kcmo?    Or  might  it  not  come  to 
pass  that  the  geographical  boundary  of 
France  in  that  quarter  might  be  regarded 
as  capable  of  being  extended  with  still 
greater  advantage  to  Genoa  ?     In  fact,  he 
saw  no  limits  which  could  bo  set,  if  such 
arguments  were  to  have  weight,  to  the 
inarch  of  Imperial  policy.     He  had  given 
on  a  former  occasion  full  credit  to  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  for 
the  language  which  he  had  emj^loyed  in 
those  despatches,  copies  of  which  then  lay 
on  the  table;  but  additional  despatches  had 
rince  been  produced  in  which  he  thought 
lie  could  trace  precisely  the  same  spirit  by 
which  the  policy  of  the  noble  Lord  had 
been  animated  as  represented  by  the  noble 
Viscount  at  the  head  of  the  Government 


in  1848 — a  policy  by  which,  in  his  opin- 
ion, much  of  the  suffering  of  Italy  had  been 
occasioned.  And  what,  let  him  ask,  had 
Sardinia  gained  by  her  intercourse  with 
France  ?  What  advantage  had  she  reaped 
from  it  ?  What  would  be  the  result  to 
her  if  the  proposed  annexation  took  place? 
Would  the  monument  of  Charles  Emma- 
nuel— would  the  magnificent  statues  at 
Turin  illustrative  of  the  ancient  House  of 
Savoy  all  be  borne  away  to  France  when 
the  King  of  Sardinia  had  given  up  the 
oldest  inheritance  of  his  'family — that 
country  which  had  afforded  them  a  safe 
and  secure  shelter  in  the  days  of  their  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers  ?  They  might  talk  of 
the  bleak  and  barren  mountains  of  Savoy 
as  unworthy  of  consideration,  but  the  his- 
tory of  Savoy  was  the  greatest  and  most 
illustrious  in  existence.  But  it  was  said 
that  the  people  of  Savoy  themselves  were 
anxious  for  the  proposed  annexation.  If 
that  were  the  case,  if  they  preferred  to 
live  under  the  despotism  of  France  to  being 
subjects  of  the  constitutional  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, it  would  not  say  much  for  the  Go- 
vernment of  Piedmont.  But  it  was  not  so. 
Every  act  proved  the  affection  entertained 
by  the  people  for  the  House  of  Savoy.  For 
his  own  part,  he  earnestly  hoped  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  as 
he  had  already  interfered  so  much  in  the 
affairs  of  Italy,  would,  without  any  menace 
of  war,  so  far  interfere  again,  as  to  use  all 
the  weight  attaching  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  prevent  the  accomplishment 
of  an  annexation  which,  if  carried  out, 
would  be  an  act  that  could  only  bring  dis- 
grace upon  its  perpetrators. 

Mk.  HOl^SMAN  :  Sir,  I  am  very  glad 
^he  Government  have  afforded  the  House 
an  opportunity  of  discussing  this  question, 
for  we  have  thereby  presented  to  us  the 
means  of  removing  misconceptions  as  to 
the  policy  of  the  Government,  and  also  as 
to  the  views  of  private  Members.  I  am, 
of  course,  aware  of  the  great  difficulties  by 
which  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  is  beset  in  dealing  with 
a  subject  so  important,  and  I,  for  one, 
have  no  wish  to  say  a  word  by  which 
those  difficulties  might  be  increased.  I 
trust,  however,  it  is  not  too  late  to  dis- 
suade Her  Majesty's  Ministers  from  setting 
before  us  the  alternative  of  open  war  or 
silent  acquiescence  in  the  annexation  of 
Savoy  as  the  only  one  within  our  reach. 
I  for  one  am  not  prepared  to  accept  that 
alternative,  and  I  trust  the  House  will  be 
of  the  same  opinion.    The  notice  which 
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my  hon.  and  learned  Priend  the  Member 
for  Bridgwater  (Mr.  Kinglake)  gave  on 
this  question  had  its  origin,  I  believe,  in 
the  language  which  was  used  by  the  noble 
Lord  himself,  when  he  stated  in  this 
House  that  if  Eussia,  Prussia,  and  Austria 
were  all  to  protest  against  the  proposed 
annexation,  that  measure  would  not,  in 
his  opinion,  be  carried  into  effect.  Upon 
that  statement  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Bridgwater  acted,  with  the  view, 
I  have  no  doubt,  of  strengtheniug  the 
hands  of  the  Grovernment.  Last  night, 
however,  the  noble  Lord  seemed  to  in- 
terpret this  proceeding  of  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  into  a  desire  to  promote 
a  war  with  France  ;  but,  for  my  part,  I 
think  that,  although  there  are  very  few 
subjects  on  which  the  600  and  odd  Mem- 
bers of  which  this  House  is  composed 
could  completely  concur,  yet  that,  in  con- 
demning the  Minister  who  should  make 
the  annexation  of  Savoy  a  cause  of  war 
with  Franco  we  should  all  be  unanimous. 
But  I  may  be  asked  what  alternative  I 
propose.  I  find  in  a  despatch  written  by 
the  noble  Lord,  which  has  been  deservedly 
applauded,  and  of  which  I  have  on  a 
previous  occasion  expressed  my  warm  ap- 
proval, there  is  this  paragraph  :  — 

"  Bot  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Savoy 
would  be  regarded  not  so  much  as  composing  past 
troubles  as  raising  the  elements  for  new  storms. 
Natural  frontiers— the  Alps  and  the  Rhine — the 
repetition  of  the  history  of  long  and  bloody  wars — 
the  commencement  of  a  new  struggle  between 
France  and  Europe, — such  are  the  ideas  which 
would  pass  through  men's  minds  at  the  announce* 
ment  of  such  an  acquisition." 

It  appeared  to  me  last  night  that  there 
was  a  contrast  between  the  spirited  de- 
spatch which  treated  the  annexation  of 
Savoy  as  a  European  question,  and  the 
language  of  the  noble  Lord,  who  seems 
now  inclined  to  reduce  the  matter  to  a 
simple  question  between  Savoy  and  France, 
and  the  cession  of  a  few  mountain-tops 
and  half-a  million  of  subjects.  But  that 
is  not  the  question.  It  is  whether  France, 
a  great  military  Power,  shall  acquire  a 
new  military  frontier.  France  at  present 
has  no  pass  into  Italy  fit  for  artillery.  IShe 
is  about  to  get  one,  and  she  attaches  great 
importance  to  it.  The  gain  to  France  we 
must  look  at  from  a  French  point  of  view, 
while  the  danger  to  Europe  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  spirit  of  the  noble  Lord's 
despatch.  For  the  last  forty-five  years 
France  has  been  complaining  of  the  treaties 
of  1815,  which  she  regards  as  humiliat- 
ing and  unjust  to  her.     The  Emperor  of 
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France,  upon  whose  policy  it  ifl  our  doty 
to  comment,  although  I  admit  we  should 
abstain  from  remarks  of  a  merely  personal 
character — has  encouraged  the  belief  of 
France  that  he  is  destined  to  relieTe  her 
from  that  wrong  and  humiliation.  But 
what  were  those  treaties?  The  nations 
which  had  been  for  a  series  of  years 
trampled  under  the  heel  of  France  at  last 
succeeded  in  overthrowing  her  dooiinion^ 
and  then  determined  that,  while  France 
should  continue  in  future  to  be  a  great 
Power,  she  should  have  a  defined  ^ntier. 
A  proposal  was  made  for  the  dismember- 
ment of  France,  but  was  prevented  from 
being  carried  out  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, who  said  tliat  two  things  were 
necessary  for  the  good  of  Europe — that 
France  should  remain  a  great  Power,  and 
that  she  should  have  a  defined  frontier. 
He  wished  France  to  be  great,  but  not  too 
great,  and  those  treaties  were  securities 
taken  by  the  other  Powers  of  Europe 
against  what  had  been  for  200  years  the 
traditional  policy  of  France — a  policy  of 
war,  aggression,  and  aggrandizement.  I 
ask,  under  those  circumstances,  what  right 
has  Sardinia  or  any  other  Power  to  liberate 
France  from  the  restrictions  that  were 
placed  upon  her  for  the  general  protection 
of  Europe?  I  ask,  too,  what  right  has 
any  party  in  this  country — still  more  what 
right  has  any  Government  to  allow  this 
question,  which  is  a  great  European  ques- 
tion, to  become  a  mere  question  of  a  few 
mountain-tops,  and  the  transfer  of  a  small 
population  ?  It  will  be  said.  What  are  we 
to  do  ?  Have  our  statesmen  no  alternative 
but  war  or  acquiescence  ?  There  cannot  be 
such  blindness,  such  political  cowardice, 
as  to  abstain  from  interference,  because 
Savoy  is  so  distant.  When  the  Italian 
war  broke  out  last  year  the  oldest  diploma- 
tists predicted  that  France  was  alK)ut  to 
enter  upon  a  new  career.  France  now  con- 
siders herself  as  liberated  from  the  trea- 
ties, and  enters  upon  that  new  career. 
The  noble  Lord  in  the  despatch  I  have  re- 
ferred to  says  that  any  alteration  of  exist- 
ing arrangements  would  create  great  dis- 
trust. Now,  what  does  distrust  mean? 
It  means  increased  Estimates  in  England, 
preparations  for  war  in  Europe,  and  the 
confusion,  embarrassments,  and  interrup- 
tion to  commerce  which  we  aU  depre- 
cate. Peace  to  the  mind  of  a  statesman 
does  not  mean  the  simple  absence  of  ac- 
tual war,  but  an  absence  of  the  aggres- 
sion that  leads  to  war,  and  it  is  for  a 
statesmen  to  say  **  1  must  secure  peace  by 
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tddng  &ose  seoiiritiea  which  will  alone 
proerre  it"   Then,  I  shall  he  asked,  What 
ire  we  to  do  ?     In  that  spirited  despatch 
d  the  nohle  Lord  he  refers  to  the  Khine, 
nd  in  a  speech  which  he  made  last  year 
iD  bis  oonstitiients,  he  referred  to  Belgium, 
tnd  said  that  if  Belgiom  was  attacked,  we 
ihoold  be  obliged  to  go  to  war.     I  say  the 
latual  policy  of  this  country,  if  we  would 
proride  for   dangers  which  we  see  ap- 
piMchiDg,  is  to  take  precautions  and  to 
Bftke  alliances  with  those  Powers  which, 
Hks  oonelTes,  might  he  threatened  by  the 
danger.    That  is  the  traditional  policy  of 
lagiand  and  the  policy  we  ought  to  adopt. 
The  taste  for  aggrandizement  will  only  be 
iicrMfied  by  indulgence,   and  sooner  or 
later  we  shsdl  he  compelled  to  confront  the 
dasger.    During  the  reigns  of  our  greatest 
■MBsrohs,  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth,  of 
William,  of  Anne,  and  in  the  time  of  the 
tvo  Pitts,  the  policy  of  England  has  ever 
been  to  form  alliances  in  order  to  check 
the  aggressiTe  tendencies  of  any   single 
Suropean  power.     And  I  say  I  think  the 
Ooreniment  would  hare  done  well  now  if 
they  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Pmasia  as  a  protest  that  could  not  be  mis- 
taken against  this  aggression — this  chal- 
Ifnge  to  Europe  making  that  alliance  pro- 
ipecti?e  in  its  operation ;  hut,  instead  of 
dung  that  which  would  have  been  a  wise 
polity,  they  are  hugging  a  Commercial 
Tnaty,  thinking  that  from  that  we  shall 
get  the  security  against  the  aggressive  atti- 
tude of  France  which  we  can  alone  obtain 
irom  oontinental  alliances.     I  rose  to  vin- 
dieate  my  hon.  and  learned  Priend  and 
Byeelf  from  the  insinuation  that  because 
we  disapproved   the    annexation   of  Sa- 
voy we  therefore  were  in  favour  of  war. 
I  do  not  belicTe  there  is  a  man  in  the 
House  who  would  advocate  such  a  policy ; 
bat  I  do  say  that  a  tame  acquiescence 
would   be   a    dangerous  policy,   an   un- 
worthy policy,  and  I  think  the  noble  Lord 
would  have  done  well  to  have  followed  up 
his  de^tch,  and  to  have  frankly  told  the 
Emperor  that  as  in  former  times  the  ag- 
gressive disposition  of  Prance  had  pro- 
voked Qomhinations  against  her,  so,  similar 
conduct  in  the  present  time,  might  lead 
to  similar  comhinations  in  Europe.     That 
would  have   heen  a  dignified  course;  it 
would  have  placed  the  Government  in  a 
proper  position  hefore  the  country  and  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  if  my  hon. 
and  learned  Pnend  should  renew  his  Mo- 
tion at  some  future  day,  I  hope  we  may 
then  be  ahle  to  extract  from  the  Govern- 


ment a  declaration  that  that  is  a  course 
which  they  have  felt  it  due  to  the  cha- 
racter and  honour  of  the  nation  to  pursue. 
LoKD  HARRY  VANE  said,  that  as  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bridgwater 
intended  to  bring  the  subject  before  the 
House  at  some  future  day,  it  was  not  de- 
sirable on  the  present  occasion  to  continue 
a  discussion  which  might  possibly  prove 
of  an  irritating  character  upon  the  mere 
question  of  a  production  of  papers.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  desirable  that  the 
House  should  express  an  opinion,  for, 
although  he  would  not  indulge  in  vitu- 
peration of  the  Prench  Emperor,  he  felt 
there  wore  great  principles  involved  which 
at  the  present  time  made  it  expedient  that 
the  House  of  Commons  should  pronounce  a 
deliberate  opinion.  He  quite  agreed  that 
those  who  desired  discussion  did  not  desire 
war,  but  rather  to  make  a  protest  for  the 
future,  more  than  for  the  present.  No 
opportunity  should  be  thrown  away  of 
making  alliances  with  other  powers,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  say  where  such  proceed- 
ings as  those  contemplated  by  the  Emperor 
of  the  Prench  would  end,  if  no  check  were 
put  upon  them.  He  had  risen,  however, 
principally  to  express  his  regret  that  so 
much  of  the  correspondence  relative  to  the 
annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice  had  been 
carried  on  in  private  letters.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  attention  of  the  G07 
vemraent  had  been  directed  at  a  very  early 
period  to  this  project  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  Prench,  which  had  never  been  finally 
abandoned  He  hoped  the  Government 
would  in  future  take  care  that  there  should 
be  a  record  preserved  of  every  important 
conversation  that  took  place  between  the 
Poreign  Minister  of  Prance  and  our  Am- 
bassador in  Paris.  There  was  no  other 
way  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  could 
be  kept  duly  informed  of  the  events  which 
took  place.  He  had  often  heard  accusa- 
tions made  by  foreigners  against  our  diplo- 
macy, not  of  falsehood,  but  of  something, 
very  like  it,  grounded  principally  on  the 
fact  that  a  very  largo  proportion  of  the 
correspondence  produced  before  the  House 
of  Commons  did  not  give  the  real  narration 
of  the  afiairs  to  which  they  related.  Many 
questions  were  thus  wrapt  in  mystery, 
and  no  fair  view  of  transactions  could  be 
obtained.  As  notice  of  a  distinct  Motion 
on  this  subject  had  been  given  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Bridgwater,  he 
would  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  House 
further  at  present.  Ho  would  only  repeat 
that  he  hoped  means  would  be  taken  to 
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prerent  Parliament  being  kept  fot  the 
^ture  BO  mnch  in  tho  dark  with  reference 
to  important  convcrBations  and  negotia- 
tions that  were  taking  place  between  onr 
representativeB  abroad  and  the  Ministers 
of  foreign  countrioB. 

Mr.  dauby  GRIFFITH  said,  he  roeo 
'ta  correct  a  fallacy  whicti  appeared  to  have 
mn  through  the  whole  diBcossion.  It  had 
been  asBumed  that  the  Ring  of  Sardinia 
had  been  exciting  the  national  feelings  of 
the  people  of  Central  Italy,  and  nt^ing 
tbem  to  clamour  for  annexation  to  hia 
Qovernment.  He  would  venture  to  asGcrt 
tJiat  the  Tery  rovei-Bo  was  the  fact,  and  to 
expresi  hii  opinion  that  the  Government 
of  Sardinia  had  been  by  no  means  the 
primwn  moh'U  of  the  sentiment  of  liberty 
in  Italy.  He  believed  that  for  a  long  time 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
jndicious  prudence  and  reserve  in  the 
treatment  of  such  important  events,  con- 
nected with  so  many  elements  of  danger 
and  disturbance;  had  shown  himself  ex- 
tremely unwilling  to  bo  mixed  up  more 
than  WBs  neccMary  with  the  afhirs  of 
Central  Italy.  Indeed,  the  people  rather 
considered  him  as  hanging  back,  and  not 
so  ready  to  undertake  direct  responsibility  , 
in  their  fiivour  as  they  wished  him  to ' 
be.  The  feeling  throughout  Central  Italy  ' 
in  ikvour  of  annexation  to  Sardinia  was 
entirely  spontaneous,  and  printed  pla- 
cards might  be  seen  in  September  last, 
affixed  to  every  house  of  Bologna  calling 
for  annexation.  He  made  full  allowance 
for  the  difficulties  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  and  he  had  no  doubt  the 
two  Emperora,  when  they  concluded  the 
Treaty  of  Villafrancn,  bond  Jid«  believed 
that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  re- 
storing the  Dukes  tti  their  position.  But 
the  feeling  of  the  people  of  Central  Italy 
had  never  varied ;  it  was  for  nationality, 
as  far  as  they  could  realize  it.  They 
saw  that  before  them  in  the  Constitutional 
Government  of  Sardinia;  they  very  sen- 
sibly determined  to  look  no  further,  and 
their  annexation  was  now  being  submitted 
to  the  test  of  uuiversul  sutfragu.  Ho  de- 
inter  ven- 
icy  which 
1  of  Savoy 
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Cavour  if,  for  the  sake  of  what  had  been 
held  out  as  the  liberation  of  Italy  from 
the  Adriatic  to  the  Alps,  he  had  been 
ready  to  moke  some  small  sacriSce  of  Sar- 
dinian territory.  But,  that  magnificent 
programme  not  having  been  fulfilled, 
France  was  not  entitled  to  r^ard  the  pro- 
posed annexation  of  Central  Italy  to  Sar- 
dinia 04  an  equivalent  for  Venetia,  and  to 
demand  Savoy  for  herself.  Central  Italy 
had  nevN'  been  at  the  disposal  of  the 
French  Emperor,  and  therefore  he  could 
not  fairly  ask  for  any  compensation  for  it. 
It  was  a  fundamental  error  to  ascribe  the 
aspirations  of  the  Central  Italians  tor  na- 
tional independence  to  the  instigation  of 
Sardinia.  They  had  been  determined,  at 
whatever  sacrifice,  to  shake  off  foreign 
thraldom,  and  he  could  testify  from  per- 
sonal observation,  that  they  were  one  and 
all  ready  to  undergo  the  greatest  extremi- 
ties of  hnman  endurance  rather  than  &il 
in  that  patriotic  object.  The  Inst  of  do- 
minion was  a  passion  of  human  nature 
which  the  Emperor  of  tho  French  had 
kept  in  abeyance  during  the  war  in  North- 
ern Italy  ;  but  it  seemed  to  have  retomed 
when  the  illusion  as  to  a  Kingdom  of 
Etruria  for  an  Imperial  Prince  had  been 
wholly  dispelled.  By  refusing  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  recent  struggle,  but  by 
enunciating  and  maintaining  by  pesneful 
means  the  principle  of  non-intervention, 
England  had  secured  for  herself  one  of 
the  greatest  moral  triumphs  the  world 
had  ever  seen. 

Me.  KINNAIRD  said,  that  in  bis  very 
able  speech  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  the  Unirersity  of  Dublin  had 
attributed  the  proposed  annexation  of 
Savoy  to  our  Government  having  made 
its  four  propositions  on  behalf  of  Central 
Italy.  That  opinion,  he  thought,  would 
not  be  borne  out  by  the  official  papers, 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Qentlemsa 
had  made  an  attack  upon  Coaut  Cavour. 
Having  himself  the  honour  of  that  distin- 
guished man's  acquaintance,  he  must  say 
that  ho  could  not  believe  that  Count  Cavonr 
was  open  to  the  charge  of  dishonest 
attempted  to  be  cast  uiion  him.  If  Italy 
obtained  her  independence,  it  would,  hu- 
manly speaking,  be  owing  to  the  eminent 
ability,  in defuti gable  energy,  and  untiring 
zeal  which  had  rendered  this  etatesman 
the  most  prominent,  as  well  as  the  mest 
popular  man  in  Italy.  The  subBt:inco  of  the 
at^ck  made  upon  Count  Cavour  was,  that 
in  the  despatch  dated  Turin,  the  3rd  of 
February,  it  wns  said  that  the  Sardimu 
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Gorerament  had  not  the  slightest  inten- 
ti<»i  to  cede,  exchange,  or  sell  Savoy. 
Nov,  he  believed  that  that  was  the  deter- 
ndnatiiHi  of  Count  Gavour  at  this  very  mo- 
ment ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
Ccmnt  Cavoor  had  a  very  difficult  part  to 
play.  His  first  object,  it  was  true,  was 
the  interest  of  his  own  country,  Italy ; 
bat,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  rejected  the 
proposal  which  had  been  mentioned  of 
taking  the  sense  of  the  country  by  mayors, 
and  within  the  last  few  days  it  had  been 
smKnmced  that  the  sense  of  Savoy  would 
be  taken  by  universal  voting.  It  could  be 
proved  that  in  the  interest  of  his  Sove- 
reign Count  Cavour  had  done  all  in  his 
power  to  secure  the  independence  of  the 
Savoyards.  In  the  debates  in  that  House 
on  ^is  subject,  hon.  Qentlemen  had  all 
along  spoken  as  if  the  annexation  of  Savoy 
was  to  be  received  as  an  accomplished  fact. 
He,  however,  thought  that  if  we  had 
willed  honestly  to  support  the  King  of 
Sardinia  in  resisting  this  measure,  it 
^oold  not  have  been  by  holding  the  tame 
and  lukewarm  language  that  had  been  held 
in  that  House,  treating  the  annexation  as 
a  thing  that  would  be  done.  It  would 
have  be«i  well  if  Her  Majesty's  Govem- 
iient  had  taken  a  stronger  and  bolder  line 
from  the  beginning,  which  would  have 
eioooraged  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  to 
make  a  stand  on  that  question.  The  op- 
poitanity  had,  however,  been  lost.  Still, 
he  diouid  not  willingly  believe  that  the 
annexation  would  be  executed;  but  if, 
imfortunately,  it  should  be  persevered  in, 
he  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Monber  for  Dublin  University  that  the 
fiaperor  of  the  French  would  never  have 
ounmitted  a  greater  political  error,  or  one 
that  would  produce  throughout  Europe 
greater  distrust  as  to  further  projects  of 
aggression.  He  wished,  before  sitting 
dowiT,  to  ask,  whether,  in  the  event  of 
this  annexation  taking  place,  any  security 
had  been  obtained  for  the  independence  and 
aentrality  of  Switzerland, '  which  would 
he  vitally  affected  by  the  step  which  it 
vas  currently  stated  was  about  to  be 
adopted. 

Tmoocht  PALMERSTON  :  Sir,  I  am 
anxioiia  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to 
what  has  passed  in  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate. The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
timan  who  spoke  after  my  noble  Eriend, 
Mwnderstood,  I  think,  what  was  stated 
W  me  on  a  former  occasion.*  He  said  that 
\  witfaont  reason,  had  laid  down  the  prin- 
1^  fluit  if  these  questions  were  debated 
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in  the  House  at  all,  it  must  be  with  a 
view  of  censuring  either  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  or  Her  Majeety's  Government; 
and  that,  as  far  as  an  expression  of  opinion 
could  go,  I  wished  to  preclude  the  House 
from  (fiscussing  the  matter,  except  on  the 
ground  of  a  formal  censure.  My  observa- 
tions related  solely  to  what  fell  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli)  who  I 
understood  to  have  said  that  he  thought 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  open  to 
considerable  animadversion,  and  that  it 
was  one  of  the  points  which  ought  to  be 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  But  it  never  could  enter  into  my 
mind  to  lay  down  a  doctrine  so  much  at 
variance  with  the  proper  functions  of  Par- 
liament, as  that  a  matter  of  European 
interest,  connected  with  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  this  country,  was  not  to  be  dis- 
cussed unless  it  was  brought  forward  by  a 
direct  Motion  of  censure  on  the  Govern- 
ment. Now,  Sir,  I  think  the  course 
which  Her  Majesty's  Qovemmenthave  pur- 
sued in  this  matter  is  much  more  clear 
and  consistent  than  would  appear  from  the 
observations  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman.  When  first  the  possible  cession 
of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France  was  made 
known,  as  a  matter  which  was  still  in 
doubt,  my  noble  Friend  immediately  in- 
structed our  Ambassador  at  Paris  to  ask 
the  French  Minister  whether  there  was 
any  foundation  for  the  report,  and  he  was 
told  by  Count  Walewski  that  the  notion, 
if  it  ever  were  entertained,  had  been 
abandoned.  Humours  doubtless  existed 
that  the  plan  was  still  in  contemplation ; 
but  it  was  settled  at  that  time,  as  is  well 
known,  that  whenever  the  Peace  of  Zurich 
should  be  signed  and  concluded,  a  Con- 
gress was  to  assemble  for  the  purpose,  not 
only  of  taking  cognizance  of  the  Treaty, 
but  also  of  considering  the  settlement  of 
the  affairs  of  Italy.  And  in  that  Congress 
the  objections  which  England  or  any  other 
Power  might  feel  to  any  arrangement  that 
might  be  dependent  or  consequent  on  the 
treaty  of  Zurich,  or  on  the  settlement  of 
the  affSEurs  of  Italy  would  naturally  have 
been  stated.  There  was,  therefore,  no 
great  use  in  entering  into  an  animated 
correspondence  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment in  reference  to  a  contingent  event 
which  was  to  depend  on  the  discussions 
that  would  take  place  only  when  this 
Congress  assembled ;  but  as  the  House  is 
aware,  the  treaty  of  Zurich  was  delayed 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  it  was  not  till 
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very  late  in  the  year — indeed,  I  think  it 
was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year— that  it  became  known  that  the 
Congress  would  not  be  assembled.  When 
we  became  aware  of  that  fact  my  noble 
Friend,  as  will  appear  by  the  papers  which 
have  been  laid  before  Parliament,  did  ex- 
press a  very  strong  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  contemplated  Cession  of  Savoy  and 
Nice  to  France.  I  cannot  quite  under- 
stand the  opinion  which  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  entertains  on  this 
subject :  at  one  moment  he  seemed  to 
censure  my  noble  Friend  for  not  having 
expressed  the  opinions  of  the  English 
Government  with  sufficient  firmness  and 
vigour,  and  at  another  time  he  criticised  a 
despatch  as  being  too  strong  and  energetic. 
In  my  opinion  considerable  judgment  and 
discretion  were  required  in  determining 
the  course  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment ought  to  pursue.  In  the  first  place, 
as  was  stated  by  my  right  hon.  Friend, 
the  Member  for  Stroud  (Mr.  Horsman),  it 
was  quite  clear  this  was  not  a  question 
on  which  the  issue  of  peace  or  war  would 
depend.  Whatever  objections  we  might 
entertain  to  the  proposed  cession  of  Savoy 
and  Kice  to  France,  nobody  could  main- 
tain thjit  it  involved  the  interests  of  this 
country  to  so  great  and  direct  an  extent 
as  to  justify  the  Government  in  calling  on 
the  country  to  go  to  war  with  France  in 
order  to  prevent  that  cession.  As  far  as 
England  is  concerned,  France — possessing 
»^avoy  and  Nice — would  not  be  a  more 
formidable  enemy  in  war  than  she  would 
bo  without  them.  Any  interference  on 
our  part,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  viewed 
by  the  French  Government,  or  by  the 
French  nation,  as  arising  irom  jealousy  of 
the  power  of  France ;  it  is  not  from  ap- 
prehension of  the  power  of  France  ttat  we 
object  to  the  annexation,  nor  is  the  case 
one  in  which,  if  our  representations  were 
unsuccessful  we  should  think  it  right  to 
take  up  arms  to  prevent  the  cession  of 
territory  from  being  completed.  If  that 
be  admitted,  then  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
some  of  the  propositions  which  have 
been  started  in  the  course  of  this  dis- 
cussion would  not  have  been  expedient. 
We  are  told  that  we  ought  to  have 
applied  to  the  great  Powers  of  Europe, 
and  that  wo  should  have  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  this  annex- 
tion.  The,  only  mode  of  preventing  it,  I 
think,  was  to  represent  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  the  objections  which  pre- 
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sented  themselves  to  our  minds  in  relati<m 
to  the  transaction ;  and,  unless  we  were  of 
opinion  that  the  matter  was  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  a  resort  to  warlike 
measures,  my  own  opinion  is,  that  to  array 
a  hostile  confederacy  against  France  on 
this  point  would  be  a  most  injudicious 
method  of  endeavouring  to  accomplish  our 
purpose.  It  would  have  roused  the  na- 
tional feeling  of  the  French  people,  it 
would  have  stimulated  the  sense  of  dig- 
nity in  the  French  Gt)vemment,  and  it 
would  have  borne  an  appearance  of  com- 
pulsion when  we  were  not  prepared  to  ex- 
ercise the  reality,  which  would  have  been 
more  calculated  to  prevent  the  accomplish- 
ment of  our  wishes  than  to  forward  their 
attainment.  There  was  one  course  which 
it  was  expedient  to  adopt  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  Congress  would  not 
take  place,  and  when  it  was,  therefore, 
evident  that  there  would  not  be  any  op- 
portunity  of  bringing  this  matter  nnder 
discussion  in  the  assembled  Councils  of 
Europe ;  what  remained  to  be  done  v^m 
to  state  fairly  and  distinctly  to  the  French 
Government  the  objections  which  we  en- 
tertained to  the  fulfilment  of  this  project, 
and  to  communicate  those  objections  to 
the  other  Powers  of  Europe,  in  order  that 
they,  knowing  what  we  had  done,  might, 
if  they  thought  fit,  take  corresponding 
steps  to  urge  further  objections  on  the 
Government  of  France.  Now,  this  is  what 
was  done  by  my  noble  Friend ;  and  it  is 
the  course  which  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  best  adapted' for  the  accomplishment 
of  our  purpose,  without  wounding  the  dig- 
nity of  France  or  without  placing  the 
French  Government  in  a  position  in  which 
they  could  not  have  yielded  without  a  sa- 
crifice of  dignity  or  of  honour.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  White- 
side) says  he  does  not  yet  know  what  my 
opinions  on  this  subject  are — that  I  have 
not  yet  stated  them  to  the  House.  My 
opinions  agree  entirely  with  those  of  my 
noble  Friend.  I  perfectly  subscribe  to 
every  word  in  those  despatches  which  he 
has  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  and 
which  I  think — with  the  exception  of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gctntleman — have 
obtained  the  assent  and  approbation  of 
almost  everybody  who  has  expressed  any 
opinion  in  reference  to  them.  Indeed,  I 
rather  think,  if  my  memory  does  not  de- 
ceive me,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
himself,  on  a  former  occasion,  did  justicfe 
to  the  spirit  in  which  my  noble  Friend  re- 
presented the  Government  of  England  in 
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that  correspondence.    I  consider  that  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of 
the  French  Government  if  they  were  to 
persist  in  this  plan.     "When  first  the  pre- 
sent Emperor    mounted  the  throne — or 
rather  when  he  first  acceded  to  power  in 
France — apprehension  was  no  doubt  ex- 
cited in  many  of  the  Continental  Govern- 
ments that  he  might  adopt  the  policy  of 
his  uncle,  which  was  one  that  we  know 
involved  the  whole  of  Europe  in  the  cala- 
mities of  war.      The   Emperor  took  an 
early  opportunity  of  declaring  that  the 
Empire  meant  peace — a  declaration  which 
was  received  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  by  the  whole  of  Europe, 
and  which  inspired  confidence  in  the  new 
policy  which  it  was  supposed  he  intended 
to  pursue.     I  do  not  hold  that  in  what 
took  place  last  year  in  Italy  there  was  any 
departure  from  that  principle.  France  un- 
dertook a  noble  enterprise — that  of  free- 
ing Italy  from  foreign  domination — aye, 
and  from  French  domination  included,  for 
it  was  part  of  the  scheme  of  Italian  liberty 
that  France  as  well  as  Austria  should  re- 
tire, from  any  future  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  that  country.    It  would 
have  been — and  should  it  so  turn  out,  it 
will  be — a  most  honourable,  a  most  glo- 
rious result  to  the  Government  of  France, 
if,    after  restoring  to  Italy  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  which  she  has  been 
so   long    deprived,    France    was  content 
with  the  glory  of  that  achievement,  and 
abstained  from  mixing  up  with  a  generous 
enterprise  any  small  or  petty  objects  of 
selfish  and  local  aggrandizement.     Many 
reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  cession 
of  Savoy  and  Nice,  but  I  cannot  admit 
that  any  of  them  have  any  force  or  value. 
It  is  said  that  so  long  as  Piedmont  remains 
a  small  Power  she  continues  to   be   the 
harmless  neighbour  of  France,  but  that  if 
she  becomes  so  large  as  to  contain  a  popu- 
lation of  eight,  ten,  or  eleven  millions,  she 
will  bc»come  a  Power  formidable  as  a  neigh- 
bour, and  therefore  one  which  in  the  nature 
of  things  requires  that  the  French  frontier 
should   be   made  additionally  secure.     I 
must  say  that  when  a  country  containing 
about  thirty-six  millions  of  people,  the 
most  warlike  on  the  earth  in  its  character, 
full  of  resources,  and  compact  in  territory, 
holds  such  language  as  that,  and  asserts 
that  it  is  in  danger  from  a  State  having  a 
population  of  only  eight  or  ten  millions, 
it  ie  an  argument  which  cannot,  I  think, 
be  gravely  and  seriously  maintained,  and 
which  is  not  founded  on  truth  or  in  reason. 


It  is  also  said  that  France  ought  to  have 
her  natural  boundaries,  and  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Savoy  speaks  the  French  lan- 
guage. Why,  Sir,  in  the  first  place,  his- 
tor}*^  tells  us  that  natural  boundaries  are 
no  defence  whatever.  What  instance  is 
there  on  record  in  which  on  army  of  suf- 
ficient amount  determined  to  invade  a 
country  has  been  stopped  either  by  rivers 
or  by  mountains?  Therefore,  whether 
the  watershed  of  the  Alps  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  France  or  of  Sardinia,  France, 
as  long  as  she  continues  to  be  the  stronger 
Power,  will  be  able  to  enter  Italy ;  and 
should  the  Sardinians  be  insane  enough  to 
attempt  to  invade  France,  the  French  ar- 
mies would  give  such  an  account  of  the  in- 
vading force  as  would  not  encourage  a  repe- 
tition of  the  attempt.  But  it  is  said  that  Sar- 
dinia might  be  a  member  of  a  confederation, 
and  might  open  the  passage  to  the  troops 
of  other  countries.  The  answer  to  that  is 
plain.  Such  a  confederation  must,  if  it 
exist  at  all,  consist  of  Powers  north  of  the 
Alps,  and  those  Powers,  if  they  meant  to 
invade  France,  would  not  descend  to  the 
Tyrol,  pass  along  northern  Italy,  and  go 
back  again  over  the  Alps,  but  would  take 
the  more  direct  and  natural  course  of  at- 
tacking France  on  her  eastern  frontier. 
Another  answer  is,  that  I  do  not  think  it 
enters  into  the  imagination  of  any  Govern- 
ment in  the  world  to  attack  France  with- 
out some  great  and  adequate  provocation, 
and  therefore,  if  the  Empire  is  peace  and 
means  peace,  which  I  believe  was  a  sincere 
declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  it 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  conceivable 
that  there  should  be  any  confederation  to 
join  Sardinia  in  an  invasion  of  France. 
But,  Sir,  the  objection  which  we  feel  to 
the  cession  is  not,  as  I  have  said,  an  objec- 
tion founded  upon  any  direct  British  inte- 
rest, because  danger  to  England  from  the 
annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France 
there  would  bo  none.  It  is  founded  upon 
the  danger  to  Europe  which  would  rise 
from  the  precedent — from  the  principle 
which  such  an  annexation  would  establish. 
For,  Sir,  if  you  come  to  natural  boundaries, 
and  if  the  country  which  claims  them  is  to 
be  the  judge  of  where  ihey  are,  it  is  very 
easy  to  see  that  Europe  would  find  it  very 
difficult  to  decide  where  danger  would  be- 
gin and  where  resistance  upon  a  grand 
scale  ought  to  be  undcrtxiken.  If  language 
were  to  be  the  measure  of  aggiandizi  inent, 
it  is  plain  that  it  would  be  difficult  for 
many  countries  to  show  that  they  had  a 
good  title  to  possessions  which  they  now 
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hold.  Therefore,  these  two  principles  of 
natural  boundaries  and  of  community  of 
language  are  principles  the  establishment 
of  which  would  be  very  dangerous  to 
Europe,  however  small,  comparatively 
speaking,  might  be  the  instance  in  which 
they  were  carried  into  effect.  There  is 
one  case  in  which  the  cession  of  Savoy  to 
France  would  be  attended  with  direct 
danger  to  a  country  whose  independence 
it  is  the  interest  of  all  Europe — aye,  I 
will  say  of  France  herself  to  maintain — I 
mean  Switzerland.  We  are  asked  whe- 
ther any  steps  have  been  taken  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  Switzerland  in  the 
event  of  this  cession  taking  place.  We 
have  not  taken  any  such  steps,  and  I  will 
tell  the  House  why.  Because,  if  you 
begin  to  talk  about  the  modification  of  a 
measure  which  you  want  to  prevent  in  its 
entirety,  you  weaken  the  ground  upon 
which  you  stand.  It  will  be  time  enough 
to  talk  of  that  when,  if  it  ever  happens, 
the  cession  shall  become  inevitable;  and 
therefore  I  think  it  would  not  have  been 
prudent  to  talk  to  France  about  the  condi- 
tions t)n  which  the  cession  of  Savoy  should 
take  place,  so  long  as  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Government  that  events  might  occur 
which  would  prevent  that  annexation  being 
carried  into  effect  at  all.  On  what  grounds, 
then,  I  may  be  asked,  can  the  Government, 
can  this  House  entertain  the  opinion  that 
that  cession  may  not  take  place  ?  In  the 
first  place,  the  French  Emperor  has  stated 
that  Savoy  shall  not  be  taken  by  force  of 
arms ;  in  the  next,  that  it  shall  not  >  be 
taken  without  the  consent  of  its  own  So- 
vereign and  people;  and  again,  that  it 
shall  not  be  taken  without  consulting  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe.  And  when  you 
say  "consulting  the  great  Powers  of 
Europe,'*  it  seems  to  me  to  follow  as  a 
natural  consequence  that  it  will  not  be 
taken  without  their  assent.  Well,  then, 
if  these  conditions  are  laid  down  and 
adhered  to — abstinence  from  force,  the 
consent  of  the  Sovereign  and  people  of 
Savoy,  and  the  assent  of  the  great  Powers 
of  Europe — I  think  we  are  not  yet  come 
to  that  point  at  which  we  are  justified  in 
holding  that  reason  and  reflection,  and  a 
due  regard  to  the  honour  of  France,  may 
not  induce  the  French  Government  to 
abandon  the  project  which  they  have 
hitherto  entertained.  Now,  we  are  told 
by  an  hon.  Member  opposite  (Mr.  B. 
Cochrane)  that  with  regard  to  Tuscany 
we  have  been  laying  down  a  principle 
which  might  bo  applied   to  the  Ionian 
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Islands ;  and  we  have  been  asked  why,  as 
we  have  said  that  the  Tuscans  shonld  de- 
cide by  universal  suffirage  what  should  be 
their  condition,  we  do  not  apply  the  same 
rule  to  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  answer  is 
obvious.  In  the  first  place,  we  did  not 
propose  universal  sufi&age  to  the  people  of 
Tuscany.  We  said  that  it  was  not  part  of 
our  habits  or  constitution,  but  that  they 
were  the  best  judges  of  what  suffrage  it 
became  them  to  adopt.  More  than  that, 
it  happens  that  in  the  case  of  Tuscany — 
and  this  distinction  applies  to  Savoy  as 
well  as  to  the  Ionian  Islands — that  in  the 
case  of  Modena,  and  in  the  case  of  Parma, 
the  Sovereigns  had  fled;  they  had  done 
that  which  James  II.  did  in  England,  they 
had  left  their  countries  without  Govern- 
ments, and  the  countries  so  left  had  esta- 
blished provisional  Governments,  and  had 
determined  that  they  would  not  permit 
these  runaway  Sovereigns  to  return.  But 
we  are  not  the  Sovereigns  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  but  only  the  protecting  Power, 
and  we  have  not  yet  run  away  firom  them, 
therefore,  until  that  happens,  the  paralld 
cannot  be  drawn.  Again,  with  r^ard  to 
Savoy.  The  King  of  Sardinia  still  reigns 
in  Savoy,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be 
maintained  that,  because  the  people  of 
Tuscany  are  to  be  left  to  determine  their 
own  condition,  therefore  for  the  same  rea- 
son the  people  of  Savoy  should,  upon  their 
own  authority,  without  the  consent  of 
their  Sovereign,  without  the  consideration 
of  the  other  Powers  of  Europe,  be  invited 
to  go  to  the  poll  and  say  to  whom  they  will 
belong.  It  appears  to  me  that  we  did  on 
the  whole  pursue  the  course  which  was 
best  adapted  to  the  purpose  which  we  had 
in  view.  We  inquired  of  the  French  Go- 
vernment whether  a  certain  intention  was 
entertained,  and  we  were  told  that  it  was 
abandoned.  We  knew  that  if  it  were  re- 
sumed, and  if  the  event  upon  which  it 
hinged  were  to  occur,  the  proper  place  for 
ma^ng  our  representations  would  be  at 
the  Congress  at  which  it  was  to  be  settled. 
When  it  was  apparent  that  no  Congress 
was  to  meet,  we  communicated  our  strong 
objections  to  the  French  Government ;  and 
when  we  had  done  so,  not  endeavouring  to 
array  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  in  hostile 
confederacy  against  France,  we  informed 
them  of  our  objections,  and  of  the  grounds 
on  which  they  are  founded.  It  is  for  them 
to  determine  whether  they  will  state  their 
objections  to  the  Gbvemment  of  France; 
but  that  Government  lias  announced  its 
intention  to  consult  them,  and  therefore 
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ftey  will  be  obliged  in  reply  to  state  the 
fiewB  which  they  take  of  this  subject.     In 
o«r  opinion  it  is  a  question  of  "^European 
interest     I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe  will  take  the  same 
riew  of  it  as  we  do — a  view  devoid  of 
passion,  xut    tinctared  by  jealousy,   not 
founded  upon   any  feeling    that  can  be 
olfensiTe  to  France,  or  at  which  she  can 
justly  take  nmbrage,  but  a  view  founded  ( 
upon  considerations  of  general  European 
interest,  whicb,   I  hold,  are  of  as  much 
importance   to  France  as  to  any  of  the 
other  Powers  concerned.     If  these  Euro- 
pean  OoremmentSy    when  consulted  by 
France,  state  in   a  calm,  temperate,  and 
Mendly  manner  the  reasons  which  induce 
tiieni  to  think  that  this  measure  would  be 
nnadvisable,  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the 
impression  that  the  Government  of  France 
will  see  that  it  would  gain  more  advantage 
by  preserving  the  good  opinion  and  confi- 
dence of  Europe,  by  disabusing  the  Powers 
of  Europe  of  any  feelings  of  jealousy  or 
SQ^icion  as  to  ulterior  designs  on  the  part 
of  France,  than  it  could  derive  from  the 
•cqnisition,  not  as  my  right  hon.  Friend 
sopposed  my  noble  Friend  to  have  said,  of 
t  few  mountain  tops  and  half  a  million  of 
people,  but  of  a  district  which,  whatever  | 
its  value  may  be,  is  really  comparatively 
nnimportant  to  France  as  a  territory  that 
would  give  her  any  addition  of  military  or 
phjiical  str0[igth.     With  regard  to  the 
other  point  adverted  to,  I  cannot  but  con- 
gratulate the  Government,  the  House,  and 
the  country  upon  tlie  prospect  which  the 
ioeoonts  received  this  evening  seem  to  hold 
oat  that  by  a  quiet  manifestation  of  public 
determination  Tuscany  is  likely  to  aggre- 
gate herself  to  Sardinia,  and  that  there 
^  be  created   in  northern  and   central 
Italy  a  State  which,  by  the  freedom  of  its 
institutions,  by  the  independence  which  it 
will  have  acquired,  may  hold  out  a  fair 
prospect  that  Italy  may  a  third  time  rise 
to  the  eminence  in   the  civilized  world 
which  she  occupied  in  the  days  of  the 
Boman  Emperors,  and  again  during  those 
periods  when  the  revival  of  arts  and  lite- 
rature placed  her  States — though  she  was 
Q^  then,  as  in  the  former  period,  a  great 
Huhtary  Power — in  a  position  of  honour 
and  glory  which  as  long  as  history  endures 
]rill  be  looked  back  to  by  Italians  with 
jlit  latisfiaction  and  pride.     If  such  un 
imigement  be  accomplished,  we  shall  see 
>  dmlopnient  of  talents,  public  spirit,  and 
cniEiition  which  England  may  be  proud 
it  IiSfing  oontribnted  by  its  moral  weight 


and  influence  to  bring  about.  I  must  say 
that  if  we  contrast  the  judgment,  mode- 
ration, temper,  and  statesmanlike  qualities 
which  the  Italians  have  shown  during  the 
last  twelve  months  with  that  less  laudable 
spirit  which  was  displayed  in  1848,  we 
may  entertain  the  strongest  hopes  for  the 
future.  With  regard  to  one  Italian  states- 
man, who  has  been  somewhat  unfavour- 
ably mentioned  during  this  debate — Count 
Cavour — whatever  may  be  thought  of  him 
by  those  whose  policy  he  has  thwarted, 
and  whose  views  he  has  defeated,  I  can 
only  say  that  Italy,  both  present  and 
future,  will  regard  him  as  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  patriots  who  have 
adorned  the  history  of  any  country.  She 
will  owe  to  him  as  great  obligations  as 
any  nation  ever  owed  to  any  of  its  mem« 
hers ;  and  with  the  conviction  of  what  he 
has  done  for  Italy  he  need  not  be  dis- 
pirited by  any  aspersions  by  which  he  may 
be  assailed  in  any  country. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  As  some  observations 
of  mine  have  given  rise  to  this  discussion, 
I  would  make  a'  few  remarks  before  it 
closes  In  the  first  place,  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  the  noble  Yiscount  the  first 
Minister  has  recalled  that  unconstitutional 
dogma  which  he  apparently  laid  down 
last  night — that,  in  case  the  Opposition  in 
the  House  of  Commons  were  not  satisfied 
altogether  with  the  conduct  of  foreign 
afiairs  by  the  Government,  it  was  their 
duty  to  originate  immediately  a  vote  of 
censure.  The  noble  Viscount  now  sajrs 
that  he  understood  that  I  had  indulged  in 
language  of  animadversion  on  the  conduct 
of  the  Government,  and  that  I  was  bound 
in  consequence  to  make  such  a  Motion; 
but  what  I  said  was  simply  that  their 
conduct  was  involved  in  so  much  mys- 
tery that  it  required  explanation.  I  par- 
ticularly guarded  myself  against  any  other 
object  than  a  desire  to  obtain  upon  some 
points  that  information  which  it  appeared 
to  me  the  general  wish  of  tho  House  to 
possess.  Indeed,  it  was  clear,  from  the 
subsequent  discussion,  that  the  Govern- 
ment, and  especially  the  noble  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs,  felt  that  this 
was  a  rational  desire,  and  thai;  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  take  mea- 
sures to  furnish  that  information,  and  it 
was  with  that  impression  that  the  noble 
Lord  gave  notice  of  a  Motion  to  present 
papers  in  order  to  afford  an  opportunity 
for  offering  a  defence  of  the  Government 
on  those  points  which  appeared  to  require 
explanation.     The  noble  Lord  the  First 
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Minister  has  spoken  of  some  hon.  Gentle- 
men in  this  House  who  would  make  the 
annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France 
a  cause  for  declaring  war  against  France. 
He  has  never  heard  from  me  any  expres- 
sion of  that  kind.  He  has  spoken,  also,  of 
some  who  would  make  the  annexation  of 
these  Sardinian  provinces  to  France  a 
reason  for  England  forming  a  league  with 
the  great  Powers  of  Europe  in  opposition 
to  such  annexations.  Again,  I  say,  he 
has  hoard  no  expression  of  that  kind  from 
mc.  Nay  more,  hfi  will  allow  that  even 
the  modest  proposal  of  some  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen, that  a  protest  should  he  present- 
ed, has  received  no  sanction  from  me. 
At  the  same  time,  as  this  last  point  has 
given  rise  to  so  much  misconception,  and 
especially  in  the  case  of  an  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  has  sometimes  taken  a  part 
in  these  discussions,  hut  not  always  with 
the  ability  and  information  which  he  dis- 
plays on  other  subjects— I  mean  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham — I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  inform  the  hon.  Gentlemen  that 
when  he  accuseds  Gentleman  on  this  side 
of  the  House  of  a  desire  to  involve  this 
country  in  war  with  Franco  because  they 
recommend  a  protest  in  case  the  annex- 
ation of  Savoy  takes  place,  he  would  seem 
not  aware  that  the  very  fact  of  having  re- 
course to  a  protest  is  prtmd  facie  evidence 
that  a  country  is  not  going  to  war.  He 
would  seem  not  aware  that  a  protest  is 
a  diplomatic  instrument  as  formal  as  a 
treaty  or  a  convention — not  a  mere  burst 
of  rhetoric;  it  is  an  instrument  which 
expresses  and  records  the  feelings  of  a 
nation  when  they  do  not  think  it  ad- 
visable or  politic  to  have  recourse  to  ex- 
treme measures.  The  present  Government 
is  not  the  Government,  and  especially  the 
noble  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  not 
the  Minister  who  should  take  any  ob- 
jection to  a  course  of  this  kind,  or  who 
should  hold  it  as  one  of  a  hostile  cha- 
racter, because,  in  the  case  of  Cracow 
— where,  by  the  bye,  great  doubts  were 
entertained  even  by  eminent  jurists  whe- 
ther the  Treaty  of  Vienna  had  really  been 
violated,  but  where  the  English  Govern- 
ment thought  otherwise — we  did  not  go 
to  war,  but  we  did  protest ;  we  recorded  a 
formal  protest,  and  sent  it  round  to  the 
different  Courts  of  Europe.  Who  was  our 
Prime  Minister  then?  The  noble  Lord 
who  now  sits  opposite  to  me  as  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  I  now  come  to  the 
information  which  the  noble  Lord  has 
afforded  us  to-night  in    presenting    the 
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papers,  after  giving  formal  notice,  in  order 
to  explain  the  policy  of  the  Gk>Yemment 
with  respect  to  this  impending  annex- 
ation of  Savoy  to  France.  But  the  noble 
Secretary,  in  fact,  forgot  to  make  any  re- 
marks at  all  upon  the  annexation  of  Sa- 
voy. His  whole  speech  was  entirely  upon 
the  settlement  of  Italy.  So  far  as  the 
case  is  concerned  which  I  put  before  the 
House  very  imperfectly  at  the  end  of  a 
late  debate,  but  which  was  reproduced 
to-night  with  brilliant  and  logical  pre- 
cision by  my  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  Dublin  University  (Mr, 
Whiteside),  we  have  obtained  from  the 
noble  Loni  no  information.  He  never 
denied  the  statement  which  I  made  the 
other  night,  not  so  confidently  as  I  might 
make  it  now,  with  the  evidence  before  us, 
because  I  thought  that  something  lurked 
behind  which  the  papers  did  not  explain ; 
he  never  denied  that  he  had  ample,  com- 
plete, and  repeated  warnings  of  the  policy 
of  the  French  Government.  Indeed,  his 
whole  observations — meagre  and  limited 
as  they  were  with  regard  to  the  annex- 
ation of  Savoy  —  started  unfortunately 
from  the  very  beginning.  What  was 
his  first  observation?  As  if  he  thought 
he  would  Silence  this  side  of  tlic  Hoose 
at  the  outset,  he  made  an  observation 
which  completely  weakened  his  own  case. 
He  said,  that  whatever  could  be  known 
with  respect  to  the  possible  annexation 
of  Savoy  was  known  to  the  late  Govern- 
ment, who  were,  in  fact,  more  responsible 
for  the  affair;  that  it  was  known  to 
the  Earl  of  Malmesbury;  and  that  the 
records  in  the  Foreign  Office  did  not 
prove  that  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  had 
received  any  very  satisfactory  reply  upon 
the  subject.  At  another  time  I  might 
argue  and  might  prove  that  the  Earl 
of  Malmesbury  did  receive  a  very  satis- 
factory reply;  but  I  will  take  the  noble 
Lord's  own  statement,  and  on  his  own 
showing  I  say  that  if,  when  he  acceded 
to  office  he  found  that  his  predecessor 
had  not  received  a  satisfactory  reply,  his 
first  duty  obviously  was  to  have  pressed 
for  one.  I  remember  being  told,  when 
I  sat  on  those  benches,  that  we  had  taken 
office  with  all  the  responsibilities  and  the 
engagements  of  our  predecessors;  and  if 
that  were  true  in  our  case,  it  is  as  true 
and  just  in  that  of  the  noble  Lord.  The 
verj*  fact,  that  according  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  noble  Loixl,  the  answer  of  the 
French  Government  was  not  satisfactory, 
was  a  reason  why  he  should  have  pricked 
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vp  hit  ears  and  said,  **  The  first  thing  I 
must  haTe  is  satisfnctoiy  information  on 
this  matter  of  Savoy."     However,  there  is 
no  donbl  from  the  evidence  before  us  that 
totally  independent  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment the  noble  Lord  was  obliged  to  make 
some  inquiries.     He  received  then  that 
information  which  appears  in  the  papers, 
dated  in  the  early  part  of  July,  announ- 
cing that  the  Imperial  Government  had 
gtTen  up  an  intention  of  annexing  Savoy. 
Bat  the  noble  Lord  has  not  contradicted 
my  statement   that   during   the  interval 
brtif  een  July  and  his  Despatch  of  January 
he  received  frequent  intimations  from  our 
own  Ambassador  at  Paris,  of  the  intention 
of  the  French  Government  to  revert  to 
thtir  original  policy  in  contemplation  of 
events  in  Italy ;   and  there  is  no  doubt 
WW,  that,  besides  this  information  from 
onr  own  Ambassador,  the  Swiss  Govern- 
ment, deeply  interested  in  this  question, 
on  which  their  existence  and  independence 
ts  a  free  people  entirely  depend,  had  im- 
pressed in  every  way,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, upon  the   representatives  of   the 
Qoe^  lK)th  here  and  abroad,  the  great 
anxiety  which  they   felt  upon  it.      The 
noble  Lord  does  not  contradict  this  state- 
ment, but  rather  confirms  it.      And  what 
is  his  defence  ?     The  very  weakest  ever 
made  by  a  Minister,  but  especially  by  a 
Minister  invested  with  such  great  respon- 
sibilities as  the  noble  Lord.     **  It  is  true," 
he  says  in  his  defence,  *'  that  I  received 
these    representations,    but    I     thought 
nothing  of  them.      I  thought  they  were 
mere  threat^    and   I  treated  them  with 
indifference."     But  have  they  turned  out 
to  be  mero  threats  ?      On   the   contrary, 
they  have  turned   out   to   be  grave   and 
lerious  warnings  of  events   which,   not- 
withstanding the  sanguine  anticipations  in 
which  the  noble  Viscount  has  just  indulged, 
I  DiUst  express  my  conviction  are  on  the 
ere  of  accomplishment.     What  are  we  to 
think  then  of  a  Minister  who  treats  inti- 
■ttione  which  turn  out  to  be  grave  and 
wioas  warnings   on   a   subject   of  high 
pdicy  as  mere  casual  unimportant  obser- 
itions  ?     To  my  mind,  it  argues  a  great 
wwt  of  perception  in  the  noble  Lord ;  and, 
■nsdy,  perception  is  a  faculty  eminently 
>«wiary    in    a     Minister    for    Foreign 
Uun.    It  appears,  then,  that  from  the 
Booth  of  July  until  the  end  of  January 
•ly  one  solitary   despatch — so  far  as  a 
fapsldi    expressing    the    policy  of   the 
WBmment  is  concerned — was  written  by 
Ak  Foreign  Secretary,  although  the  noble 


Lord  was  aware,  or  ought  to  have  been 
aware,  that  if  Sardinia  were  aggrandized 
by  the   annexation   of  the   Duchies   and 
Tuscany,  as  a  matter  of  course  France 
would  demand  Savoy  and  Nice.     I  say, 
therefore,  that  if  with  that  information  in 
his  possession,  the  noble  Lord  pursued  a 
policy  in  Italy  which  greatly  favoured  nivl 
assisted  the  aggrandizement  of  Sardinia, 
to  that  degree  and  in  that  manner,  he  in- 
evitably favoured  and  assisted  the  policy  of 
France  by  affording  her  a  pretext  for  carry- 
ing out  her  views  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  her  present  frontiers.    That  ap- 
pears to  me  quite  unanswerable ;  at  any 
rate,  it  has  not  received  an  answer  to- 
night, either  from  the    noble   Lord    the 
Secretary   of    State    or    from    the    First 
Minister.       The    other    charge,    as    the 
Foreign  Minister  calls  it,    or  the   other 
question  upon  which  I  wish  to  have  an 
explanation,  is  why,  when  the  noble  Lord 
devised   the  plan   for  the  settlement   of 
Italy  at  the  commencement  of  January, 
which  was  embodied  in  the  four  proposi- 
tions, and  when  these  propositions  were 
communicated   to  the   great  Powers,  did 
the  noble  Lord  not  communicate  at  the 
same  time  the  cognizance  he  had  of  the 
inevitable   policy  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment in  the  event  of  his  scheme  being 
successfully  carried  out  ?     Upon  that  point 
we  have  had  no  satisfactory  answer.     The 
great  Powers,  our  Allies,  appear,  as  far  as 
England  is  concerned,  to  have  been  left 
completely  in  the  dark ;  and,  indeed,  on 
this  head  there   is  one  despatch,   which 
had  not  been   mentioned  in   our  discus- 
sion to-night,  but  which  should  be  noticed. 
I  allude  to  one  dated  the  16th  of  Feb- 
ruary,   from    Lord    Bloomfield,    to    the 
noble  Lord,  in  which  he   says  that  the 
Prussian  Minister,  who  seemed  to  bo  in  a 
state  of  some  anxiety,  doubtless  in  conse- 
quence of  information  he  had  received  from 
ihe  Swiss  Minister,  had  asked  him  whe- 
ther our  Government  had  heard  anything 
of  the  proposed  annexation  of  Savoy  and 
Nice  to  France,    and  what   they  intend- 
ed to  do  with  respect  to  it.     Lord  Bloom- 
field  was  obliged  to  reply  that  he  had  no 
instructions  from  the  noble  Lord  opposite, 
except  that  the  English  Government  had 
received  no  official  communication  on  the 
subject,  and  I  think  he   added   that,   as 
they   had   received    no  official  communi- 
cation, they  thought  the  best  plan  would 
be  to  leave  the  matter  alone.     We  now 
know   what    the    noble   Lord   meant  by 
saying  that  the  Government  had  received 
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no  official  communication.  The  com- 
munication was  conveyed  in  those  private 
letters  of  which  we  have  heard,  and  with 
respect  to  which  I  urged  upon  the  House 
the  other  night  the  importance  of  ex- 
pressing some  opinion.  Private  letters 
are  perfectly  legitimate  as  long  as  they  are 
private,  but  it  is  quite  against  all  rule,  and 
will  bring  the  utmost  confusion  upon 
public  affairs,  to  allow  any  public  func- 
tionary when  his  public  despatches  are 
produced  and  subjected  to  criticism  to  fall 
back  upon  his  private  letters.  I  say,  then, 
that  upon  the  second  point  which  I  wish 
to  be  inquired  into — namely,  why  the 
noble  Lord,  when  he  communicated  with 
the  great  Powers  on  the  subject  of  Italy, 
did  not  frankly  inform  them  what  would 
be  the  inevitable  consequence  as  regards 
the  extension  of  the  frontiers  of  France  if 
his  policy  were  successful — we  have  re- 
ceived no  explanation  whatever  from  the 
Secretary  of  State.  What  explanation, 
however,  have  we  had  from  the  noble 
Viscount  the  First  Minister?  The  noble 
Secretary  gave  us  a  dissertation  upon  the 
settlement  of  Italy  instead  of  the  annex- 
ation of  Savoy ;  but,  so  far  as  he  touched 
upon  the  latter  subject,  he  took  a  totally 
different  view  of  the  case  from  the  First 
Minister.  Th o  First  Minister  did  not  think 
that  the  rumours  concerning  the  annex- 
ation were  utterly  idle  and  indifferent, 
and  were  not  to  be  regarded  for  a  mo- 
ment; on  the  contrary,  the  reason,  ac- 
cording to  him,  of  their  course  was,  that 
they  expected  everything  would  be  settled 
at  the  Congress.  As  the  Congress  was  ex- 
pected to  meet  in  a  short  time,  and  as  the 
supposed  project  of  annexation  could  not  be 
carried  into  effect  until  the  Congress  met, 
the  Government  thought  it  unnecessary 
for  them  to  express  their  opinion  to  the 
French  Government,  to  communicate  with 
their  Allies,  or,  in  fact,  to  take  any  step  to 
counteract  or  prevent  a  policy  which,  what- 
ever may  be  the  opinion  of  the  House,  is 
at  least  in  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  pernicious  and  perilous.  That 
is  the  statement  of  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  Let  us  sec  whether  there  is  any 
weight  in  this  difference  between  the  noble 
Lords,  and  if  there  is  any  excuse  in  that 
view  of  the  case  for  the  unparalleled 
negligence  of  the  noble  Viscdunt  and  his 
colleagues.  When  did  the  difficulties  arise 
which  made  the  French  Government  re- 
cur to  their  original  policy  of  annex- 
ation, and  when  did  the  notion  first  be- 
come prevalent  that  the  ('ongress  would 
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not  take  place  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that 
it  was  towards  the  end  of  November 
when  the  difficulties  connected  with  the 
carrying  into  effect  of  the  Treaty  of  Zurich 
came  to  be  generally  felt  among  practical 
statesmen,  and  when  Count  Walcwski  in- 
timated to  the  English  Government  that, 
in  consequence  of  those  difficulties,  in 
consequence  of  the  preliminaries  of  Villa- 
franca  not  being  carried  out  in  their  spi- 
rit, it  would  be  necessary  for  the  French. 
Government  to  reconsider  their  position, 
and  that  if  the  result  of  not  carrying  the 
Treaty  of  Zurich  into  effect  should  be 
the  aggrandizement  of  Sardinia  by  the 
annexation  of  several  Italian  provinces, 
France  then  must — "must,"  not  "might" 
— look  to  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice 
as  necessary  to  the  completion  of  her  mili- 
tary frontiers.  The  project  of  a  Congress 
was  not,  I  believe,  formally  abandoned 
till  the  beginning  of  January,  but  among 
statesmen  I  do  not  think  there  was  one 
who  was  not  of  opinion  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  that  the  idea  of  a  Congress 
was  relinquished  as  impracticable.  What 
steps  were  taken  then  by  our  Govern- 
ment? The  First  Minister  dwells  upon 
the  Congress  as  the  canse  to  absolve  his 
Government  from  the  charge  of  negligence, 
or,  at  least  of  indifference ;  but  I  ask  what 
course  was  adopted  after  the  plan  of  a  Con- 
gress was  given  up?  We  know  by  the 
records  before  us  that  at  the  end  of  De- 
•ember,  or  early  in  January,  the  greatest 
anxiety  existed  in  Europe  on  this  subject. 
We  know  that  the  Swiss  Government  did 
everything  they  could  to  bring  the  anxiety 
they  felt  on  the  subject  of  Savoy  under 
the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters. I  do  not  find,  however,  that  our 
Government  took  any  steps  to  reassure 
Switzerland,  to  influence  France,  or  to  lay 
before  her  those  considerations  of  high  and 
pure  morality  in  which  the  noble  Viscount 
has  been  so  exuberant  to-night.  I  want 
to  know  whether  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Queen,  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  or  any  other  public  fonc- 
tionar}'  of  authority  and  influence  was  au- 
thorized to  lay  before  the  French  Emperor 
those  considerations  militating  against  his 
intended  policy  which  the  noble  Viscount 
has  expressed  to-night,  and  which  received 
the  sympathy  and  approbation  of  the 
House.  We  have  no  evidence  of  it  Not 
a  single  thing  was  done  during 'the  six 
weeks  preceding  the  28th  of  January. 
Yet  we  know  from  private  letters  that 
Count  Walcwski  was  frank  and  straight- 
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forward    in    his  elplanations  of  French 
policy  to  our  Government,  although  the 
noble  Secretary  of  State  treated  the  whole 
alBdr  as  lumoar,    pretence,    or  menace. 
We  know  that  the  Swiss  Government  took 
every  possible  means,  with  great  energy, 
and  ¥nth  that  x>^r8evorance  which  is  a 
diaracteristic  of  the  race,  to  bring  the  pos- 
sible fate  of  their  country  before  our  Go- 
Tenmient.      We   know  that  our  Ambas- 
sador at  Paris  was  not  wanting  to  his  duty. 
Eren  when  Earl  Cowley  was  absent  we 
hare  a  despatch  from  the  Chargi  d' Affaires 
— not  a  common  despatch,  but  one  of  the 
greatest  importance    and    to    which    an 
answer   ought    to    have   been    given   in 
twenty-four  hours  in  a  manner  to  have 
influenced  the  Court  at  which  he  was  re- 
ndent.     Nevertheless,  nothing  was  done 
tin  a  few   days    before   Parliament   as- 
sembled, and  then  we  find  a  despatch  from 
Earl  Cowley  in  which  the  noble  Earl  pre- 
dicting the  storm  that  was  rising,  alluded 
to  what  he  calls  the  interpellations  which 
might  be  made  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  knowing  that,  although  he  had 
warned  the  Minister  frequently,  his  warn- 
ing^ had  been    expressed  in   documents 
which  it  would  not  be  parliamentary  to 
refer  to,  ahsolutely  did  that  which,  as  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  is  without  example 
in  the  history  of  diplomacy — referred  for 
bifl  rindication  to  his  private  letters  in  his 
public  despatches.     An  Ambassador  must 
be  hard  pressed,  a  Minister  must  be  in  a 
peculiar  position,  when  he  pursues  such 
a  ooorae.     Parliament  meets,  and  we  are 
presented  with  a  high-sounding  despatch. 
We  have  had  a  high-sounding  despatch 
before.    Bemember  the  Russian  war.    We 
now  know    the    secret   of   the   circum- 
•tances  which  led  to  that  war.    It  was 
a  grave  secret.     An  accident  revealed  it. 
Rfty   years    might    have   passed  before 
the  secret  cause   of  the  Bussian  war — 
the  communications  which  took  place  be- 
tween the   Emperor,  Sir  Hamilton   Sey- 
moor,  and    Her    Majesty's   Government 
— oonld  he  discovered;    but  it  was   ac- 
cidentally   discovered.     What   happened 
then?     We  had    a  high-sounding   de- 
^tch,  recounting  the  history  of  the  last 
of  the  Medici  and  the  War  of  Succes- 
^on;  but  that  despatch,  though  written 
▼ith  80  much  litenuy  ability,  did  not  pre- 
vent the  Russian  war.    Let  us  remember, 
then,  that  a  rhetorical  despatch  is  not  a 
specific  against    an    impending    war,   if 
causes  exist  in  Europe  calculate  to  bring 
it  about.     I   pum  up,  therefore,  in  this 


way,  so  far  as  this  discussion  is  concerned, 
the  points  upon  which  I  require  informa- 
tion— namely,  why,  with  ample  informa- 
tion as  to  the  intentions  of  the  French  Go- 
vernment, in  the  event  of  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  Sardinia,  to  annex  Savoy,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  took  no  step  what- 
ever to  influence  the  French  Government 
to  a  contrary  policy,  while  they  pursued  a 
policy  in  Italy  which  must  necessarily 
lead  to  that  aggrandizement  ?  Why,  also, 
when  Her  Majesty's  Government  com- 
municated formally  their  plan  for  the  set- 
tlement of  Italy  to  foreign  Courts,  they 
made  no  simultaneous  communication  that 
the  adoption  of  their  Italian  policy  must 
necessarily  bring  about  the  annexation  of 
Savoy  and  Nice  to  France  ?  We  have  had 
no  answer  on  these  points,  although  we 
have  been  replied  to  by  the  two  most  emi- 
nent members  of  the  Ministry.  Let  us  now 
see  what  has  heen  the  conduct  of  France. 
Whenever  we  have  made  inquiries  of  the 
Government  as  to  their  foreign  policy  in 
this  matter,  the  noble  Lord  has  told  us 
that  questions  might  have  a  very  perni- 
cious effect  upon  our  relations  with  our 
near  neighbour.  He  has  denounced  these 
inquiries  as  irritating,  aa  unstatesmanlike. 
He  has  told  us  that  information  of  this 
kind,  if  sought  for,  should  be  sought  for 
in  a  moi'e  formal  manner ;  and  of  late- 
only  of  late — he  has  deprecated  altogether 
any  discussion.  If,  when  the  first  inquiry 
was  made  about  this  business  of  Savoy,  the 
noble  Lord  had  got  up  in  his  place,  and  had 
said  that  communications  upon  the  subject 
at  the  moment  could  not  be  made  without 
serious  injury  to  the  public  service,  and  had 
appealed  to  the  patriotic  forhearance  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  of  the  Opposition, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned — and  I  can  answer 
for  every  hon.  Gentleman  who  sits  on  these 
benches — not  a  word  i^m  that  time  would 
have  ever  issued  from  our  lips.  But  the 
noble  liord  laid  papers  on  the  table,  in- 
formed us  of  what  had  passed,  and  soli- 
cited our  opinion.  There  may  be  hon. 
Gentlemen  in  this  House  who  consider  the 
conduct  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
highly  alarming  to  Europe,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  arrested  at  once  by  a  decided 
course.  But,  as  they  sit  on  the  same 
side  of  the  House  as  the  noble  Lord,  he 
has  naturally  as  much  influence  upon 
them  as  upon  us.  I  say  that,  so  far 
from  irritating  conversations  in  Parlia- 
ment, dangerous  to  the  public  interests, 
annoying  and  enfeebling  the  course  of  a 
Government,  no  British  Minister  has  ever 
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had  any  real  cause  for  complaint  of  that 
kind.  The  noblo  Lord  has  himself  placed 
papers  on  the  table  of  the  House.  Why- 
are  these  papers  on  the  question  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Savoy  laid  upon  our  table  if 
not  to  invite  inquiry — not  censure,  and 
probably  not  confidence?  The  tastes  of 
the  Government  are  always  in  the  ex- 
treme. Nothing  seems  to  suit  them  but 
confidence  or  censure.  But,  Sir,  there  is 
a  middle  course.  The  House  of  Commons 
has  the  constitutional  right  to  be  made 
fairly  acquainted  with  public  affairs.  But 
they  have  more  than  that  right.  They 
have  a  duty  to  fulfil  when  a  Minister 
places  papers  on  the  table.  They  must 
consider  those  papers,  and  form  an  opinion 
upon  them.  If  on  reading  those  papers 
their  opinion  is  that  the  information  is  im- 
perfect, that  it  is  obscure  or  involved  in 
mystery,  that  the  narrative  requires  expla- 
nation, short  of  the  expression  of  confidence 
or  censure,  they  are  bound  to  take  the  usual 
Parliamentary  means  to  make  the  informa- 
tion sufficient.  And  I  am  not  aware,  as  far 
as  I  am  myself  concerned,  that  I  have  taken 
any  other  means  than  those  which  the.cus- 
tom  of  Parliament  recognizes  in  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  more  ample  and  more  accu- 
rate information  than  has  yet  been  placed 
upon  the  table.  But  let  us  look  at  this 
point  of  our  relations  with  France,  and  the 
danger  to  those  relations  in  consequence  of 
discussing  this  question  of  the  annexation 
of  Savoy,  because  that  is  why  the  noble 
Lord  deprecates  discussion.  I  said  the 
other  night,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  as  far  as 
the  conduct  of  the  French  Government  to 
the  English  Government — and  therefore, 
of  course,  to  the  English  nation — is  con- 
cerned, it  has  been  a  frank,  candid,  sin- 
cere, and  straightforward  policy.  I  see 
nothing  that  we  have  to  complain  of  as 
regards  France.  I  do  not  see  where  our 
quarrel  can  be  with  France.  France,  ac- 
cording to  my  interpretation  of  these  docu- 
ments— and  I  doubt  whether  after  this  de- 
bate that  interpretation  can  be  successfully 
impugned — France  has  given  'timely  and 
repeated  notice  of  her  policy.  She  has 
told  us  that  if  Sardinia  be  excessively 
aggrandized  she  must  annex  Savoy  and 
Nice ;  and  when  there  was  a  notion  pre- 
valent that  by  the  Treaty  of  Zurich  or 
by  some  arrangement  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Treaty  of  Zurich,  the  ultra-aggrandize- 
ment of  Sardinia  would  not  take  place, 
France  informed  us  that  she  had  renounced 
her  policy;  and  among  the  latest  docu- 
ments on   the  table  we   find   again   the 
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willingness  of  France  expressed,  if  the 
Duchies  only,  irrespective  of  Tuscany, 
were  added  to  Sardinia,  although  that 
would  be  a  considerable  aggrandizement, 
not  to  insist  on  her  policy  of  annexing 
Savoy  and  Nice.  I  want  to  know  then 
what  quarrel,  as  far  as  the  announce- 
ment of  her  intentions  is  concerned,  we 
have  with  France  ?  None.  May  all  Power* 
always  behave  with  the  same  frankness  and 
candour.  But  this  is  not  all.  France 
told  us  fairly  that  if  Sardinia  were  aggran- 
dized, and  became  a  considerable  Italian 
Power,  she  must  inevitably  take  this  course 
of  reconstructing  her  military  frontier. 
And  with  that  knowledge,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  favoured  a  policy  which,  he 
knew,  must  necessarily  lead  to  annexation. 
I  do  not  want  to  enter  into  the  merits  of 
the  Italian  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment on  this  occasion,  as  it  would 
only  render  confused  the  clear  point  to 
which  I  wish  to  confine  this  discussion. 
For  the  sake  of  argument,  I  will  grant 
that  it  may  be  better  for  England  that 
Sardinia  should  bo  a  powerful  State,  and 
France  should  have  her  frontier  extended. 
That  may  be  the  best  policy  for  England; 
but  we  cannot  turn  round  and  denounce 
France  for  annexing  the  Sardinian  pro- 
vinces, when  for  months  and  months  she 
has  told  us  it  would  be  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence and  absolute  condition  of  the 
policy  which  we  were  favouring  in  Italy. 
Therefore,  I  say,  these  are  not  discussions 
which  tend  to  irritate  and  injure  the  French 
Emperor  and  the  French  nation.  They  are 
discussions  which  may  irritate  and  injure 
somebody  else.  The  French  Government 
is  not  the  Government  which- will  be  ulti- 
mately affected  by  a  fair  discussion  and 
debate  on  this  policy,  and  therefore  I  think 
we  may  remove  that  bugbear  from  our 
minds,  and  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
thwarted  in  an  expression  of  opinion  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  at  a  moment 
of  interest  and  importance.  My  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Devizes  (Mr.  D.  Griffith) 
in  one  of  those  entertaining  and  eccentric 
speeches  with  which  he  enlivens  our  de- 
bates, seemed  to  me  to  make  a  much  better 
defence  of  the  Government,  than  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  or  the  noble 
Yiscount,  the  Chief  Minister.  They  seized 
with  avidity  on  one  of  his  ingenious  spe- 
culations. The  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  laboured  with  considerable  power, 
and  the  Prime  Minister  followed  his  ex- 
ample, to  prove  what  ? — that  they  had  not 
succeeded  in  aggrandizing  Sardinia;  that 
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it  most  not  be  attributed  to  tbem,  if  the 
Duchies  and  Tascany  were  annexed  to  that 
oountrj;  that  they  were  not  able  MiniV 
tcfs ;  that  they  had  no  sincerity ;  that  they 
had  had  no  sneceBs;  that  it  was  a  wild 
idea  of  the  Houao  of  Commons,  to  suppose 
they  had  accomplished  any  good  whatever, 
«nd  that  it  was  all  mere  chance.     I  gave 
them  credit  for  deeper  design  and  finer 
execution.   I  really  thought  that  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  who  has  been 
brooding  over  Italy  for  so  many  years 
iince  he  first  visited  it  and  tried  his  'pren- 
tice hand  at  revolution  and  renovation, 
hod  really  matured  an  arrangement  with 
8Qch  felicity,  that  success  was  inevitable. 
And  I  have  always  been  saying,  ''It  is  a 
very  serious  thing  that  Savoy  and  Nice 
ihoald  be  annexed  to  France.  Still,  though 
the  price  may  be  costly,  the  treasure  gained 
for  the  price  is  not  mean.     We  are  in  the 
hands  of  an  eminent  statesman,  by  whose 
ceaseless  labour,    happy    vigilance,    and 
blended  prudence  and  courage,   we  shall 
have  at  last  a  chance  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Italy."     "Not  at  all,"  says  the 
noble  Lord;  "  we  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it."  When  the  noble  Lord  considered 
binuelf  justified  in  sending  proposals  for 
the  settlement  of  Italy  to  all  the  Powers 
of  Europe,  I  thought  at  least  there  must 
be  some  moral  influence  in  Her  Majesty's 
Government   under    such    circumstances. 
Kobody  can  read  those   proposals  —  no- 
body has  ever  read  them,    or  ever  will 
read  them,  without  applying  to  them  one 
8en.<e  only — namely,  that  if  not  a  states- 
minlike,it  was  certainly  a  safe  mode,  of  ac- 
ooinplishing  the  annexation  of  the  Duchies 
to  Sardinia ;  and  I  really  did  not  think  the 
noWe  Lord  would  deprive  himself  and  his 
colleagues  of  the  fair  renown  which  was  to 
be  gained  by  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  that  project.     If  that  be  the  true  view 
of  the  case,  if  France  has  from  the  first 
frinkly  informed  us  of  her  policy,  if  we, 
being  thus  forewarned,  have  pursued  an 
Italian  scheme  that  inevitably  forwarded 
the  policy  of  France,  then  I  say  that  Eng- 
huid  cannot  complain  of  the  candour  and 
conduct  of  the  French  Government,  or  of 
the  policy  they  have  pursued.     But  what 
i»  this  policy?     The  noble  Secretary  is 
utomshed  that  the  House  should  notice 
tito policy;  questions  are  irritating,  a  con- 
^fenatJMi  may  be  perilous  to  the  peace  of 
JSorope.    The  noble  Lord  even  did  that 
*hieh  is  a  peculiarity  of  some  members  of 
fte  present  Cabinet,  but  certainly  not  of 
'f— he  loet  his  temper.     He  says  it 


is  not  to  be  tolerated  that  the  House  of 
Commons  should  inquire  respecting  a  po- 
licy which  has  been  described  by  the  Go- 
vernment, and  therefore  which  humble 
Members  like  myself  need  not  seek  words 
again  to  give  an  account  of  it  to  the 
House  and  country.  But  I  venture  to 
say  that  there  is  no  language  on  record 
more  calculated  to  convey  to  the  country 
that  something  is  happening  to  alarm, 
to  endanger,  and  to  injure  them,  than 
the  description  which  Her  ]Nrajesty*s  Go? 
vemment,  by  the  mouth  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  has  given  of  the  intended 
policy  of  France.  The  noble  Lord*8  cele- 
brated despatch  has  been  read  to-night, 
and  is  still  fresh  in  every  one's  mind ;  but 
not  merely  in  that  despatch,  but  also  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  one  night,  the 
noble  Lord  wishing,  I  suppose,  to  in- 
fiuence  events,  as  a  person  of  authority 
speaking  in  a  place  of  authority,  ex- 
pressed the  views  of  the  Government  on 
that  subject.  The  words  he  used  were 
not  the  calm  expressions  of  the  first  Mi- 
nister to-night.  No  !  the  noble  Lord  used 
language  directly  calculated  to  impress 
upon  Parliament  and  the. country  that  a 
crisis  might  be  at  hand  of  the  most  fear- 
ful kind ;  and  he  appealed  to  the  highest 
feelings  of  the  Emperor,  and  even  calcu- 
lated the  horoscope  of  his  futurity,  to  dis- 
suade him  from  a  course  which  might 
distract  and  alarm  Europe,  and  lead  to 
appalling  consequences.  If  such  be  the 
policy  of  the  Emperor — and  remember  it 
is  not  the  Opposition,  not  an  independent 
Member  on  either  side  of  the  House,  who 
has  given  us  this  description  of  it — if  that 
bo  the  policy  involved  in  the  annexation 
of  these  two  Sardinian  provinces,  is  it  to 
be  expected  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  be  silent?  Is  it  to  be  ex- 
pected that  hon.  Gentlemen  should  not 
avail  themselves  of  some  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a 
chance  of  so  terrible  a  danger  being  averted 
from  the  country  ?  The  very  fact  that  a 
Minister  should  have  written  that  despatch, 
made  that  speech  denouncing  this  policy, 
would  alone  in  old  times  and  even  in  the 
present  time  have  been  thought  a  sufficient 
reason  for  devoting  nearly  every  night  to 
the  subject.  Hon.  Members  would  natu- 
rally come  down  and  ask  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  whether  there  is  any  prospect 
of  less  distraction  and  alarm  in  Europe 
than  the  noble  Lord  spoke  of  the  other 
night,  whether  the  danger  ^yhich  the 
noble   Lord  apprised  us  was  impending 
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over  Europe  may  be  mitigated,  whether 
there  is  no  chance  of  escape  left  open  to 
An  inexhaustible  fund  of  inquiries 


us. 


on  the  Motion  for  adjournment  on  Friday ! 
I  look  forward  to  Fridays  with  great  alarm, 
after  the  denunciation  of  the  policy  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  by  the  noble  Lord. 
Every  night  we  may  inquire  anxiously 
as  to  the  prospect  of  the  long  and  sangui- 
nary struggles  associated  in  men's  minds 
with  the  policy  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  I  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  France,  and  do 
not  wish  to  see  a  chango  of  dynasties, 
might  inquire  from  the  noble  Lord  whe- 
ther any  fair  prospect  of  the  present 
dynasty  continuing  really  existed.  It  is 
unfair,  after  the  Government  have  gone 
out  of  the  way  to  alarm  and  terrify  the 
country,  for  them  to  turn  round  On  us  if 
we  ask  for  any  information  and  say  we 
are  imperilling  the  peace  of  Europe  and 
doing  what  is  unworthy  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  do  not  denounce  the  policy 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  in  the  alarm- 
ing language  of  the  noble  Lord;  but  I 
think  it  is  a  policy  which  demands  the 
calm  and  careful  consideration  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  a  policy  which  involves  a  great 
principle,  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
in  his  speech  from  his  throne  has  not  con- 
cealed the  principle  which  regulates  his 
conduct.  He  has  recognized  the  natural 
boundaries  of  his  empire,  and  every  one 
knows,  nay,  the  noble  Lord  the  First 
Minister  himself  has  fairly,  and  fully  ac- 
knowledged to-night,  what  consequences 
may  possibly  emanate  from  the  adoption 
of  such  a  principle  of  action  by  a  Prince 
so  powerful  as  the  Emperor,  ruling  over  a 
nation  which  has  had  some  sad,  but  at  the 
same  time,  much  celebrated  experience 
of  that  principle  in  practice.  I  think  it  is 
a  policy  of  very  great  danger,  but  I  cannot 
see  that  with  regard  to  the  question  of  these 
annexations  either  the  Government  or  the 
nation  have  any  cause  of  quarrel  with 
France.  The  Government  of  France  have 
given  us  warning  of  their  policy ;  we  have 
worked  to  accomplish  that  policy ;  where, 
then,  is  our  cause  of  complaint  .and  contro- 
versy ?  But  that  does  not  alter  the  state 
of  circumstances,  and  if  those  terrible  con- 
sequences which  the  noble  Lord  has  fore- 
seen do  occur — ^if  that  principle  of  natural 
boundaries  of  empires  now  to  be  counte- 
nanced by,  as  I  believe,  the  certain  annex- 
ation of  Savoy  and  Nice  be  realized ;  if 
distrust  and  despair  be  spread  throughout 
Europe ;  if  there  be  scenes  of  horror  and 
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sanguinary  war;  if  empires  be  over- 
thrown and  dynasties  subverted  —  then 
I  say  it  is  the  Minister,  it  is  the  Go- 
vernment, who  assisted  ^at  policy  who 
will  be  responsible  to  their  country  and 
to  history  for  those  calamitous  results. 

Mr.  KINGLAKE  said,  he  would  trouble 
the  House  with  but  few  observations.  In 
the  first  place,  he  agreed  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  spoken  in 
thinking  that  the  tendency  of  the  discus- 
sion had  been,  not  to  increase  the  venom 
which  seemed  at  onetime  to  be  infiised 
into  it,  but,  on  the  contraiy,  very  consi- 
derably to  remove  it.  Much  of  what  fell 
from  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  was,  he  thought,  extremely 
gratifying.  It  was  of  importance  that 
they  should  know  as  soon  as  possible 
whether,  as  the  noble  Lord  said  he  had 
reason  to  believe  and  hope,  the  Emperor 
intended  that  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and 
Nice  would  not  take  place  without  the 
counsel  and  approval  of  the  Powers  to  be 
consulted.  If  that  were  the  case,  there 
was  an  end  to  all  discussion  and  aU  iU- 
humour.  No  one  in  the  House  had  ever 
said  that  angry  reluctance  should  be  shown 
by  the  great  States  of  Europe  to  consider 
this  question  if  fairly  submitted  to  them 
by  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  All  he 
and  others  had  said  was,  that  it  might  be 
dangerous  to  Europe,  if  the  annexation 
took  place  without  the  consent  of  tlie 
great  Powers ;  and  if  they  could  be  assured 
that  it  would  not  be  done  without  that 
consent,  then  they  would  be  content.  He 
must  say,  however,  that  the  noble  Yiscount 
seemed  inclined  to  put  more  favourable 
constructions  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  than  he  did  on  that 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Motion  which  he  (Mr.  Einglake)  had 
put  on  the  paper  suggested  only  a  very 
slight  shade  of  difference  between  the  view 
he  entertained  and  that  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  adopted ;  and  yet  the  Ministers 
took  it  upon  them  to  impute  to  himself 
and  others  who  agreed  with  him  that  they 
were  favourable  to  a  war  policy.  He  in- 
dignantly repelled  that  accusation.  There 
was  no  man  in  the  House  who  looked  with 
greater  horror  upon  the  calamity  of  war 
than  he  did.  It  had  been  his  fate  to  see 
something  of  the  horrors  of  war,  and  if 
the  sight  of  those  horrors  had  had  any 
effect  on  his  mind,  it  was  to  increase 
his  detestation  of  those  who  wickedly  ia- 
flicted  such  evils  on  mankind,  and  cer- 
tainly not  to  lessen  the  disgust  with  whidi 
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tkej  moBt  all  look  on  the  craelty  of  wan- 
toflly  involving  any  nation  in  war.     The 
Boble  Yiscoont  had   told  them  that  the 
policy  of  the   Empire  was  the   policy  of 
peace,  and  that  the  war  of  lost  year  was 
DO  exceptbn   to    that    policy.     He   had 
waited  with  much  curiosity  to  learn  how 
the  noble  Lord  would  justify  that  extra- 
ordinary statement.      The  noble  Yiscount 
had  justified  it  by  asserting  that  the  recent 
war  was  a  noble  enterprise.    He  supposed, 
tkoefore,  that  the  noble  Yiscount  agreed 
with  the  Emperor  that  it  was  a  war  for 
"  an  idea,"   and  that  as  such  it  deserved 
the  applause  of  England.     For  his  own 
part,  he  believed  that  if  ever  there  was  a 
WIT  begun  more  in  cold  blood  than  an- 
other it  was  ihe  late  war  with  Austria, 
from  the  first  rupture  on  New  Year's  Day. 
The  noble  Lord  seemed  to  think  we  were 
hoond  at  the  outset  of  any  discussion  with 
a  foreign  Power  to  make  up  our  mind  at 
oaee  whether  the  question  was  one  worth 
going  to  war  about,  and  that  we  should 
discbae    the  result  of   our  meditations. 
That  was  contrary  to  all  diplomatic  usage, 
w«8  inconsistent  with  a  course  of  peace, 
and  was  a  mode  of  argument  either  ex- 
tremely offensive    or    entirely  imbecile. 
Thongh  he  greatly  approved  a  great  deal 
fA  the  language  used  by  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary in  the  correspondence,  yet,  when  the 
ooirespondence   was   compared  with  the 
erents  which  followed,  one  could  not  help 
feding  that  there  was  about  the  whole  of 
it  an  appearance  of  the  want  of  reality. 
^  Lmgoage  had  not  produced  its  natural 
leralt    The  noble  Lord  remonstrated  in 
very  strong  and  vigorous  language;  but 
his  remonstrances  appeared  to  be  vain  for 
ill  purposes,  producing  neither  acquics- 
eeoec  nor  irritation,   nor  counter  aigu- 
nteat,  but  being  treated  eimply  as  null, 
ind  Uie  French  Emperor  calmly  proceeded 
to  ddiver  his  speech  to  the  French  Cham- 
ber, pleasantly  alluding  to  his  relations 
witii  Foreign  Powers,  and  his  intended 
•Boexation  of  these  two  provinces.   What 
bad  transpired  during  the  present    dis- 
n^Bion  afforded  some  explanation  of  this 
liitter.    It  appeared  that  in  July  the  Fo- 
1^  Secretary  strpngly  protested  against 
the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  and  was 
ttU,  T^Km  the  conclusion  of  peace,  that  the 
ite  lud  been  abandoned.    Afterwards, 
when  it  became    probable    that  Central 
Italy  would  become  annexed  to  Piedmont, 
it  then  appeared  to  have  been  ^rly  enough 
Med  to  Eari.  Cowley  that  in  that  case  the 
Ikfcffor  would  recur  to  the  abandoned  idea 


of  the  annexation  of  the  two  provinces  to 
France.  The  noble  Foreign  Secretary  said 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  event  which  was  to 
cause  the  annexation  was  only  contingent, 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  abstain  from 
making  any  protest  against  a  merely  con- 
tingent event ;  bi!t  the  result  was  that  our 
relation  with  France  on  this  question  was 
now  very  much  altered,  because  the  Go- 
vernment of  France  could  say,  **  We  told 
you  all  along  that  we  should  claim  as  a 
counterpoise  this  annexation  of  Savoy, 
and,  though  you  before  protested  against 
the  latter,  yet  when  it  was  mentioned^ 
coupled  with  the  annexation  of  Central 
Italy,  you  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
express  disapproval." 

Mr.  SEYMOUR  FITZGERALD  said, 
he  thought  the  tone  of  the  noble  Lord, 
the  First  Minister,  had  been  much  more 
satisfactory  that  evening  than  when  he 
addressed  the  House  on  a  former  occasion, 
when  he  told  hon.  Members  that  if  they 
proceeded  to  discuss  this  question  of  the 
annexation  of  Savoy  they  might  probably 
endanger  the  relations  of  this  country  with 
France ;  and  that,  if  they  referred  to  the 
snbject  at  all,  they  were  bound  to  bring 
forward  a  vote  of  censure.  Whether  they 
would  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing the  question  in  a  way  to  have  any 
influence  with  regard  to  the  annexation 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  say ;  but  it 
appeared  to  him  that  long  before  the* 
House  would  have  that  opportunity  the 
annexation  would  be  completely  perfected. 
The  peculiar  relation  in  which  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  placed  himself 
with  Earl  Cowley  had,  in  his  opinion,  put 
the  noble  Lord  in  a  false  position  with  re- 
gard to  the  House.  No  one  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Foreign  Secretary  would  believe  him  ca- 
pable of  want  of  candour  to  the  House  or 
of  wilfully  misleading  it,  yet  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  private  letters  were  mixed 
up  with  official  communications  placed  the 
noble  Lord  in  such  difficulty  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  at  an  early  part  of  the 
Session  to  answer  the  questions  of  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire 
without  appearing  to  speak  uncandidiy  or 
in  a  way  to  mislead  the  House.  The 
noble  Lord  was  asked  whether  he  was 
aware  of  any  communications  or  negotia- 
tions with  respect  to  the  annexation  of 
Savoy  and  Nice,  and  what  was  his  answer  ? 
The  noble  Lord  referred  to  certain  com- 
munications which  took  place  last  July, 
and  said  that  any  desire  for  the  annexa- 
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tion  of  Savoy  which  had  heen  felt  by  the 
Fronoh  Government  had  been  definitely 
abandoned,  and  he  added  that,  as  far  as 
he  knew,  no  negotiation  was  on  foot  for 
the  cession  of  Savoy.  Now,  the  noble 
Lord  felt  the  difficulty^  of  referring  to 
private  letters,  which  had  informed  him 
that  between  July  and  the  time  when  he 
spoke  the  French  Government  had  re- 
peatedly warned  him  that  circumstance^ 
had  80  far  changed  that  they  did  conteii)[i- 
late  the  annexation,  and,  under  certain 
circumstances,  they  must  regard  it  as  a' po- 
litical necessity.  This  showed  the  dangerous 
effect  of  a  course  which  as  he  (Mr.  8. 
FitzGcrald)  believed  the  noble  Lord  had 
adopted,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
our  diplomacy,  of  mixing  up  private  corre- 
spondence with  the  official  communications 
of  our  Minister  at  a  Foreign  Court,  and 
he  trusted  that  for  the  future  such  a 
practice  would  be  abandoned.  As  regarded 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  other 
respects,  it  was  abundantly  clear  that  it 
was  liable  to  great  disapprobation  on  two 
points.  In  the  first  place,  it  put  us  in  a 
disadvantageous  position  with  respect  to 
France,  as  it  almost  placed  France  in  the 
position  of  being  right,  and  England  in  the 
position  of  being  wrong,  and  the  French 
Emperor  was  entitled  to  say,  **  1  never 
concealed  my  desire  or  intention  to  effect 
the  annexation  of  Savoy.  During  October, 
Kovember,  and  December  of  last  year  I 
never  ceased  to  tell  you  that  on  a  certain 
contingency  I  should  consider  it  a  political 
necessity  to  possess  myself  of  Savoy.  I 
communicated  that  to  your  Minister;  he 
must  have  communicated  it  to  you — ^I  care 
not  whether  by  public  or  by  private  letters. 
l)id  you  then  hold  to  me  the  language  of 
remonstrance  which  for  three  months  past 
yon  have  used,  and  which  you  now  address 
to  the  House  of  Commons?  Had  I  not 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  you  assented 
to  this  annexation?  I  told  you  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  certain  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment by  Sardinia,  I  should  think  it  neces- 
sary, for  the  security  of  France,  that  she 
should  possess  Savoy.  You  continued  to 
urge  a  policy  the  result  of  which  has  been 
the  aggrandizement  of  Sardinia;  you  urged 
the  establishment  of  a  great  Italian  king- 
dom, and  therefore  I  was  entitled  to  as- 
sume that  you  considered  that  to  be  worth 
the  acquisition  of  Savoy  by  France."  The 
noble  Lord  (Viscount  Palmerston)  was  still 
sanguine  that  this  project  of  annexation 
would  be  abandoned.  But  from  the  bo- 
ginning  to  the  end  of  this  business  the 

Mr,  Seymour  FiUfGerald 


(}ovemment  had  manifested  a  facility  of 
conviction  which  was  most  extraordinary. 
First,    the    Foreign    Secretary   told    the 
House  that,  after  all,  there  would  not  be 
much  danger,  because  the  great  Powers  of 
Europe  were  to  be  consulted  before  the 
annexation  took  place.     The  Prime  Mi- 
nister had  to-night  repeated  that  convic- 
tion;   but  since  those   words  were  first 
used  had  not  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
stated  in   his    speech   to    the   Chambers 
that,  instead  of  "consulting"  the  great 
Powers,  the  subject  would  only  be  **  ex- 
plained" {exposi)  to  them?     Nobody,  in 
fact,   now   believed  that  the   consent  of 
the    great    Powers    would    be    asked  to 
perfect  this  annexation.     Well,  then,  the 
House  were  told  that  the  wishes  of  the 
Savoyards  would  be  ascertained.   Bnt  that 
project,  too,  had  now  been  abandoned,  and 
the  will  of  the  municipalities  was  alone  to 
be   taken.     The  noble  Lord  the  Foreign 
Secretary   had   also  told  the  House  thut 
there  was  a  further  guarantee,    because, 
before  the  surrender  of  Sardinian  territory, 
the  Sardinian  Parliament  would  be  con- 
sulted.    But  he  found  a  fact  calculated  to 
thix)w  a  curious  light  upon  that  point  set 
forth  in  a  journal  which  was  at  one  time 
the  most  influential  organ  of  independent 
opinion  in  France,  but  which  was  under- 
stood to  be  at  present  one  of  the  organs  of 
the  French   Government — he  meant  the 
Journal  des  Dehats,     From  that  journal  he 
learned  that,    although    Count   Cavour's 
despatch,  as  it  appeared  in  the  telegram, 
contained  an  assurance  of  this  kind,  all 
reference  to  any  expression  of  opinion  on 
the  part  of  the  Sardinian  Parliament  was 
omitted  from  the  despatch  when  inserted 
in  the  Moniteur,  Thus,  aU  the  guarantees 
which  were  to  secure  a  legal  and  peaceable 
annexation  had  one  by  one  disappeared. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Horsman) 
had  expressed  the  general  feeling  of  the 
House  when  he  said  that  this  should  not 
for  one  moment  be  regarded  as  a  question 
of  peace  or  war,   and  that  any  Minister 
who  put  the  question  in  that  shq)e  de- 
served great  condemnation;   but  it  wa« 
certainly  never   suggested  by   any  hon. 
Member  on  that  side  of  the  House  that 
such  a  course  should  be  taken  by  the  Oo- 
vernment.    He  (Mr.  8.  FitzGerald)  had 
himself  suggested  that  this  country  ought 
to  take  the  initiative  in  expressing  their 
disapproval  of  the  scheme  in  the  hope  that 
the  other  Powers  would  follow  the  saine 
course — not,  as  the  noble  Lord  said,  that 
it  was  ever  their  intention  in  this  way  to 
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enter  into  an  offeasiTe  alliance  against 
Firance,  but  in  order  that  the  Government 
ahottld  give  to  foreign  Powers  an  opportu- 
nity of  taking  a  similar  course,  and  of 
(Bering  a  Uke  remonstrance  against  the 
intended  annexation.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  noble  Lord  stood  self-convicted  and 
eondemned  for  not  having  done  -so.  It 
wts  only  on  the  5  th  of  March  that  the 
noble  Lord  said — 

**  It  b  mj  persuasion  that  if  this  language  of 
£asppro?ai  is  held  in  Berlin,  is  held  in  Vienna, 
Sftd  131  held  in  St.  Petersburg,  this  project  of  an- 
Btxatioa  will  not  be  persevered  in." 

But  hon.  Members  would  look  in  vain 
through  the  papers  for  any  communica- 
tions from  the  noble  Lord  to  these  CoTirts 
which  would  secure  any  such  protest. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Disraeli)  had 
pcanted  out  a  remarkable  despatch  on  the 
4th  of  Febmary  from  Lord  Bloomfield  to 
the  Foreign  Secretary;  but  the  noble  Lord's 
letter  to  which  that  was  an  answer,  was 
even  more  remarkable : — 

"  I  trmnsroit  for  your  information/'  it  stated, 
**a  eopj  of  a  despatch  which  I  luiTe  addressed  to 
tUr  jtfajestjr's  Ambassador  at  Paris  respecting 
tW  nunour  which  has  lately  prevailed  of  a  plan 
Wing  in  agitation  for  annexing  to  France  Savoy 
ad  the  county  of  Nice.  Tour  Lordship  will  un- 
derstand that  you  are  not  to  read,  still  less  give  a 
copy  o<^  this  despatch  to  Baron  Schleinitz ;  but  in 
ipeaking  to  his  Excellency  on  the  subject,  yon  will 
coofona  yoar  language  to  what  I  have  stated  to 
Kiri  Cowley." 

Kg  steps,  therefore,  were  taken  to  invite 
firom  the  Court  of  Berlin  an  expression  of 
flipinion  which,    according   to   the  noble 
Lord,  would  have  heen  effectual  in  pre- 
senting annexation.     He  had  looked  in 
Tsin  through  the  table  of  contents  for  any 
•uch  letter  to  Sir  J.  Crampton  or  Lord 
Aagnstus  Loftus.     It  might  possibly  have 
been  written ;  but,  if  so,  it  had  been  care- 
ftilly  omitted  from  the  papers  on  the  table. 
In  conclusion,  he  hoped  that  to-night,  at 
kflftt,  no  one  would  say  that  expressions 
W  been  used  which  were  calculated  to 
initate  the  feelings  of  the  French  people, 
■nd  were  conceived  in  a  spirit  insulting 
W  the  Emperor  of  that  great  people.     He 
conU  only  say  that  at  no  time  had  he  ever 
wed  terms  expressive  of  anything  but  such 
i<Bspect  as  was  due  to  the  Monarch  of  so 
P**t  a  nation.     Moreover,  he  had  never 
Qsed  language  half  so  strong  as  that  of  the 
*oWe  L(ml,  who  had  no  right,  therefore, 
to  sny  that  those  who  differed  from  him  on 
^  question  were  producing  irritation  be- 
tveen  the  two  nations,  and  might  embroil 
ftcm  in  ft  war. 


Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE :  Sir,  if  the 
language  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Foreign 
Secretary  has  been  more  satisfactory  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Horsham  (Mr.  S.  Fitz- 
Gerald),  I  think  the  language  of  the  hon. 
Member  must  also  be  more  satisfactory  to 
the  noble  Lord.     But  I  cannot  permit  the 
hon.  Member  to  take  advantage  of  a  short 
memory  in  the  apologetic  speech  we  have 
just  heard,  when  we  know  that  he  said 
the  other  night,  '*  Don't  let  us  have  any 
figures  of  rhetoric  in  your  despatches,"  and 
that  he  was  for  re-animating  the  Holy  Al- 
liance.    Then,  he  denounced  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  by  name ;  but  now,  by  an 
ingenious  change  of  tactics,   having  been 
thrown  over  and  discarded,  by  his  leader, 
after  his   denunciations   of  the  Emperor 
[*•  No,  no !"] — I  am  in  the  recollection  of 
the  House.     The  Irish  element  was  strong 
in  the  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  time,  and  he 
was  all  for  a  row  in  Europe  at  any  price. 
But  now,  having  been  completely  put  on 
one  side  by  the  temperate  and  able  speeches 
of  the  right  hon.  Member  (Mr   Disraeli) 
and  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Whiteside),  the  late  Under-8e- 
cretarv  for  Foreign  Affairs  finds  that  he 
has  taken  an  incorrect  view,  and  now  comes 
cap  in  hand  to  his  very  good  friend  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  for  whom  he  enter- 
tains so  high  an  opinion.     Now,  I  think 
that  if,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Bridgwater  observed,  there   has  been 
unreality  in   these  despatches,   there  has 
also  been  unreality  in  this  debate.     I  think 
I  may  take  the  view  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Bucks  in  contradis- 
tinction to  that  taken  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Horsham.     I  think,  tqo,  that  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  stands  altogether  ac- 
quitted of  any  deceit  in  this  transaction. 
No  one  can  read  these  despatches  and  main- 
tain that  we  have  a  riglit  to  accuse  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  of  any  deceit  on  his 
part.     If  there  has  been  any  deceit  and 
any  subterfuge  in  this  transaction,  I  think 
that  our  good  Friends  the  Sardinians  are 
not  quite  free  from  that  charge,  and  that 
the  principle  of  intervention  which,  I  am 
sorry  to  see,  we  are  rashly  running  into 
has  occasioned  this  little  transaction.    But 
when  it  is  said  that  the  treaty  of  1815  has 
not  been  respected,  I  ask  who  has  ever  re- 
spected the  treaty  of  1815?     The  noble 
Viscount  (Viscount  Palmerston)  has  com- 
mitted the  greatest  outrage  upon  the  treaty 
of  1815  I  ever  heard  of,  for  he  has  re- 
joiced on  every  occasion  that  Lombardy 
has  been  taken  from  Austria.     I  believe 
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that  Lombardy  was  guaranteed  to  Austria 
by  the  treaty  of  1815.  [^  cry  of  "No  !  *'] 
No,  not  guaranteed,  because  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction ;  but  at  any  rate  the  treaty  of  1815 
was  broken,  when  Lombardy  was  taken 
from  Austria.  The  right  hon.  Member  for 
Bucks  mentioned  the  annexation  of  Cracow, 
but  he  made  a  great  mistake  when  he  said 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  was 
Premier  at  the  time.  I  believe  it  took 
place  in  1836  when  Lord  Melbourne  was 
Prime  Minister  [Mr.  Disraeli:  in  1840.] 
Well,  at  all  events  a  debate  on  the  annex- 
ation took  place  as  far  back  as  1836.  The 
annexation  of  Cracow  was  clearly  a  dis- 
ruption of  the  treaty  of  1 815.  Talk  of  ob- 
serving the  treaty  of  1815  I  Why,  eveiy 
nation  at  every  time  for  every  purpose  has 
put  its  foot  on  the  treaty  of  1815.  I  do 
not  think  that  this  country  has  any  great 
interest  in  hindering  this  union  of  Savoy  to 
France.  I  believe  that  the  annexation  of 
Savoy  to  France  will  not  strengthen  France 
in  any  hostile  views  against  country.  I 
believe  the  real  thing  is  that  you  are  afraid 
of  France  going  to  the  Rhine.  If  you 
have  no  confidence  in  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  why  do  you  enter  into  such  inti- 
mate alliances  with  him  ?  The  whole  mis- 
take is  this,  that  we  have  certain  states- 
men in  this  country  who,  no  doubt,  with 
very  laudable  motives,  are  determined  to 
interfere  to  raise  up  a  central  kingdom  in 
Italy.  Now,  I  have  as  great  an  admira- 
tion for  the  Italians  as  any  man,  but  I  am 
not  inclined  to  see  the  Government  of  this 
country  interfering  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing up  a  great  central  kingdom  in  Italy. 
If  they  can  work  out  their  own  independ- 
ence I  shall  rejoice,  but  I  am  certain  that 
the  more  we  interfere  the  greater  handle  we 
shall  give  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to 
aggrandize  himself.  We  have  no  right  to 
expect  if  we  interfere  in  behalf  of  this  great 
kingdom  of  Central  Italy,  that  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  after  the  expenditure 
of  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  will  sit 
down  contentedly  without  annexation.  I 
am  surprised  to  hear  noble  Lords  and  hon. 
Gentlemen  believing  in  proclamations  about 
going  to  war  for  an  idea.  Of  course,  ti 
proclamation  must  be  issued  to  an  army  on 
going  to  war,  and  fine  language  in  a  pro- 
clamation for  French  soldiers  is  of  great  im- 
portance ;  but  I  should  never  suppose  that 
if  England  were  going  to  erect  a  central 
kingdom  in  Italy  it  would  be  for  the  in- 
terest of  France,  which  is  not  a  constitu- 
tional Government,  to  erect  a  constitu- 
tional kingdom  at  her  own  gate  without 

Mr,  Bemal  Osborne 


some  strategetical  advantage  to  compemiate 
her.  I  cannot  help  remarking  upon  the 
change  of  tactics  on  the  part  of  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen sitting  upon  the  Opposition  benches, 
and  most  wisely  too,  because  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  hon.  Member  for  Horsham 
the  other  night.  [Mr.  S.  FitzGekaxd: 
Repeat  it.]  I  could  repeat  both  the  lan- 
guage aivd  the  manner,  but  no  man  in  this 
House  who  heard  it  will  say  that  it  was 
not  the  language  of  a  man  who  had  been 
instructed  by  his  party  to  take  a  particular 
line,  and  who  took  it  with  all  his  heart.  I 
am  glad  to  find  that  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
leader  has  disowned  the  language  of  his 
Under  Secretary,  and  I  hope  that  in  future 
discussions  the  same  wise  and  statesman- 
like spirit  will  be  manifested  as  that  which 
has,  been  shown  by  the  Opposition  leader 
to-night 

LoBD  JOHN  RUSSELL :  I  have  a  few 
words  to  say  at  the  end  of  this  debate.  I 
cannot  but  remark  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Horsham  (Mr.  Fitz- 
Gerald)  has  made  a  statement  very  different 
from  that  which  he  made  the  other  night, 
because  what  I  understood  him  to  say  then 
was,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  solemn  pro- 
test on  the  part  of  the  Powers  of  Europe, 
and  that  it  should  be  collective.  [Mr.  8. 
FiTzGERiU) :  I  never  said  a  word  of  the 
kind.]  I  Recollect  the  hon.  Gentleman 
using  the  words,  "a  solemn  protest  by 
England  to  the  Powers  of  Europe."  [Mr. 
S-  FitzGekald  :  Hear  I]  I  could  not  help 
expressing  then,  and  I  cannot  help  saying 
now,  that  if  the  Powers  of  Europe  make 
a  solemn  protest  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  them 
not  to  insist  upon  carrying  into  effect  what 
they  propose,  and  very  difficult  for  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  to  yield  what  he 
must  consider  in  the  light  of  a  threat. 
But  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  now  changed 
his  language.  Both  the  right  hon.  GenUe- 
man  the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  Horsham  certainly 
change  the  question  and  transform  it  very 
much  as  they  please.  I  never  heard  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  brought 
any  charge  against  the  Government  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  of  deceiving  them. 
A  statement  appears  in  Earl  Cywley*s  de- 
spatch on  this  subject,  and  we  produce 
that  despatch.  Earl  Cowley  says: — "I 
have  often  heard  from  Count  Walewski 
the  expression  that  if  this  plan,  which 
he  thought  impossible,  should  ever  suc- 
ceed, in  that  case  Savoy  would  be  de- 
manded by  the  Emperor. '    Earl  Cowley 
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goes  on  to  say : — "  I  never  gave  Count 
Walewski  any  reason  to  suppose  tliat  such 
a  proposal  would  be  approved  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government."     I    certainly  have 
erery  confidence  in  Earl  Cowley's  discre- 
tion.   There  is   no  charge  there  in  that 
despatch  of  Earl  Cowley.     On   the  con- 
trary, be  says  truly  that  he  did  receive 
communications    from    Count  Walewski, 
bat  that  he  did  not  think  it  was  necessary 
or  would  bo  prudent  to  write  despatches 
on  the  subject.     I  might  have  been  writ- 
iiig  every  week  to  the  French  Government 
the  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  they  might  have  replied  in  the  lan- 
guage they  had  held  to  Earl  Cowiey,  but 
diis  would  have  made  no  difference  at  all, 
because  the  question  was  a  practical  one, 
and  it  had  not  corao  into  discussion.     If 
the  Congress  had  met,  the  question  must 
bave  been    discussed   then ;   and,  if  not, 
T«y  Boon  after.     The  hon.  Gentleman  says 
I  ought  to  have  sent  despatches  to  Vienna, 
St  Petersburg,  and  Berlin,  and  have  given 
copies  of  tliem  to  those  Courts.     Well, 
that  is  the  very  course  I  have  taken.     If 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  waited  until  to- 
morrow, he  would  have  found  that  I  had 
done  what  he  says  I  ought  to  have  done. 
But  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  too  quick  at 
oensare,  and  he  blames  me  for  not  doing 
^  thing  that  I  have  been  doing.     But 
wbat  I  have  not  thought  proper  to  do  is 
to  aak  those  Powers  to  conform  their  lan- 
guage to  ours,  or  to  enter  into  anyihiug 
like  an  alliance   or    combination   which 
ffligbt  appear    hostile  to  the   Eraperor. 
With  r^ard  to  the  French  despatch,  I 
cannot  inform  the  hon.  Gentleman  what 
it  contains.    It  has  arrived  to-day,  but  it 
bas  not  been  put  into  my  hands,  and  I 
cmnot  aay  what  form  it  may  take.     The 
ng)it  hon.  Gentleman    the   Member  for 
Badtt  goes  on  repeating,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  carefully  veiling  the  meaning  of  his 
propoaition,  that  this  proposal  of  the  an- 
ttoation  of  Savoy  is  brought  on  because 
we  persist  in  the  policy  of  making  a  great 
Kngdom  in  Central  Italy  and  annexing 
Tirainr  to  Sardinia.     But  I  endeavoured 
to  explain  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
tbat  our  policy  was  to  prevent  any  force 
fc«  being  used  to  control  the  people  of 
Catral  Italy.     There  was  one  practical 
viy  of  preventing  these  annexations,  and 
4at  was  by  saying  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
^reocb,  "You   make  very  unreasonable 
^V**ion8  when    you  oppose  the   use  of 
w  in  Central  Italy.    Let  your  troops 
1*  withdrawn,   let  the  Austrians  enter, 
VOL.  CLVII.    [thibd  series.] 


and  then  they  wiU  be  able  to  restore  the 
Grand  Dnko  to  Tuscany  and  the  Popo  to 
the  Eomagna,  and  then  there  will  be  an 
end  of  the  question  of  annexation."  That 
is  the  practical  end  to  which  his  proposi- 
tion would  come.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man does  not  say  it  openly,  but  that  was 
the  way  in  which  you  might  have  pre- 
vented this  project,  by  letting  the  Italians 
take  their  own  course.  If  that  proposal 
to  the  Eraperor  of  the  French  were  suc- 
cessful, the  Austrians  would  have  restored 
the  Grand  Duke  in  Tuscany  and  the  Pope 
in  Bologna,  and  then  there  would  be  no 
question  of  annexation.  We  liavo  pre- 
ferred to  leave  the  Italians  to  take  their 
own  course.  They  have  done  so,  and  they 
have  chosen  to  annex  themselves  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  and  we  are  against 
using  force  to  interfere  with  their  de- 
cision. 

Copy  presented, — of  further  Correspondence  re- 
lating to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  Part  111.  [by  Com- 
mand] ;  to   lie  upon  the  Table. 

PETERBOROUGH  ELECTION. 

BEPOBT. 

House  informed,  that  the  Committee 
had  determined, — 

'*  That  George  Hammond  Whalley,  esquiro,  is 
duly  elected  a  Citizen  to  serve  in  this  present 
Parliament  for  the  City  of  Peterborough. 

'*  And  the  said  determination  was  ord«;red  to 
be  entered  in  the  Journals  of  this  House. 


RE-ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  INDIAN 

ARMY. 

MOTION  FOR  PAPERS. 

Colonel  SYKES  said,  he  rose  to  move 
an  Address  for  certain  papers  connected 
with  the  subject  of  the  organization  of  the 
army  in  India.  The  subject  involved  was 
one  of  the  gi*eatest  importance,  relating  as 
it  did  to  the  future  safety  of  our  possessions 
in  India,  and  the  well-being  of  200,000,000 
of  people.  He  mentioned  the  case  of  an 
outrage  which  was  committed  by  an 
English  officer  in  desecrating  an  Hindoo 
temple,  in  which  some  robbers  had  taken 
refuge,  quite  in  ignonmce;  but,  still,  the 
entrance  of  the  officer  was  a  desecration  of 
the  temple,  and  created  a  very  unpleasant 
feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  What 
ho  wanted  to  see  was  that  the  attention  of 
officers  and  others  who  went  to  India 
should  be  specially  directed  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  habits  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
Hindoo  race,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
avoid  shocking  those  feelings  which  had 
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long  existed  among  tho  Nutives,  and  could 
not  now  be  removed.  It  might  be  tbat 
the  establishment  of  a  local  force  might  be 
beneficial,  because  at  present  the  constant 
changing  of  tho  troops  and  tho  continual 
influx  of  fresh  officers  not  only  was  inju- 
rious to  the  service  generally,  but  the 
manner  in  which  it  affected  and  increased 
the  patronage  was  by  no  means  advan- 
tageous. A  local  army  in  India  got  accli- 
matized through  remaining  there  many 
years,  and  the  loss  of  life  was  very  much 
less  than  that  among  the  new-comers ;  in- 
deed, it  was  only  two  per  cent  as  against 
seven  per  cent.  We  had  now  600  British 
officers  in  a  slate  of  uncertainty  as  to  their 
future  position,  and  they  feared  that  tho 
cadetship  system  having  been  done  away 
with,  it  might  be  followed  by  some  change 
which  would  be  detrimental  to  their  inte- 
rest. He  thought  they  ought  to  be  relieved 
from  the  doubt  and  distress  in  which  those 
officers  were  placed.  With  respect  to  the 
production  of  the  Returns  he  could  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Government  could  object. 

Notice  taken,  that  Foiiy  Members  were 
not  present ;  House  counted ;  and  Foi*ty 
Members  not  being  present, 

The  House  was  adjoomed  at  a 
quarter  to  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Wednesday,  March  14,  1860. 

Their  Lordships  met,  and  Imving  gone 
through  tho  busine.ss  on  tlio  Paper, 

Honso  adjourned  at  Four  o'clock 

till  To-morrow. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Wednesday',  31  arch  14,  1860. 

MiNuns.]   PuBuo  Bills.  —  2*  Mutiny;  Marino 
Mutiny. 

RELIGIOUS  WORSHIP  BILL— SECOND 

READING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mb.  LOCKE  KING  said,  he  rose  to  move 
tho  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  tho  only  | 

Colonel  Sylces  I 


objection  to  which  ho  thought  was  that  it 
did  not  go  far  enough,  but  he  was  prepared 
to   move  in  Committee  the  insertion  of 
words  which  would  extend  its  scope.    The 
object  of  the  measure  was  simply  to  extend 
that  freedom  of  religious  worship  at  pre- 
sent enjoyed  by  the  ministers  of  every 
other  denomination  to  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church.     The  Nonconformist 
clergy  had,  since  1855,  been  able  to  preach 
the  Gospel  anywhere  and  in  any  place; 
but  tho  clergy  of  the  Established  Cnurdi 
were  unable  to  do  so.      If  a  clergyman 
held  a  religious  service  in  any  place  not 
regularly  appointed  without  the  permission 
of  the  incumbent  of  the  parish,  and  the 
licence  of  the  Bishop,  he  was  liable  to 
ecclesiastical  censure,  and  to  be  proceeded 
against  before  a  tribunal  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  any  other  Court  in  the  kingdom — 
the  Ecclesiastical  Court.     Eeligious  wor- 
ship was  admitted  by  all  to  be  the  best 
mode  of  preventing  crime,    and  yet  in 
consequence  of  the  present  state  of  the 
law  many  places  that  might  be  opened  for 
Divine  worship  were  now  closed,  and  mul- 
titudes of  persons  would  remain  destitute 
of  religious  teaching  unless  the  Noncon- 
formists came  to  their  aid.   Some  localities 
wore  a  great  distance  from  the  pan^ 
church,  and  there  were  many  persons  who, 
from  whatever  cause  it  might  be,  would 
attend  worship  in  other  buildings  who 
would  not  go  to  a  church;   and  many 
clergymen  without  a  euro  of  souls  were 
willing  to  perform  Divine  service  in  other 
buildings   than  churches  were  they  not 
precluded  from  doing  so.     From  the  evi- 
dence of  Dr.  Hume,  of  Liverpool,  before 
the  Lords'  Committee  on  church  rates,  it 
appeared  that  in  Southwark  63  per  cent 
of  the  population  attended  no  place  of 
worship ;  in  Sheffield,  62  per  cent ;  Old- 
ham, 61i  percent;   Brighton,  54;  Man- 
chester, 51 ;  Westminster,  50;  Coventry, 
50 ;  while  in  34  of  the  great  towns  of  Eng- 
land, containing  a  population  of  3,993,467, 
there  were  no  less  than  2,197,388,  or  52| 
per  cent  of  their  whole  population,  who 
attended  no  place  of  worship  whatever. 
Dr.  Hume  stated  his  belief  that  by  the 
close  of  the  present  century  70  per  cent  of 
the  gross  population  of  the  country  will 
be  seated,  in  large  towns;  if  tho  largo 
towns,  therefore,  were  left  to  themselves, 
"practical   heathenism    must    inevitably 
soon  outgrow  Christianity."     Were  they, 
then,  to  set  their  faces  against  these  facta, 
and  prevent  these  multitudes  from  having 
tho  Gospel  preached  to  then;  ?    Tho  bar* 
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vest  was  indeed  great.  So,  indeed,  were 
the  numbers  of  the  reapers ;  but  they  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  reapers — ^indeed,  prac- 
tically forbade  them  by  the  present  state 
of  the  hiw.  Something  had  been  done  in 
the  metropolis  by  preaching  in  theatres, 
but  as  the  law  stood  it  was  illegal  for  a 
clergyman  to  do  it ;  was  it  desirable  that 
ft  should  be  illegal  ?  The  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  had,  at  first,  a  strong 
prejudice  Against  these  services  in  theatres ; 
tmt  many,  seeing  the  good  results  of  the 
practice,  had  now  entirely  changed  their 
opinion.  It  was  a  fact  that  enormous 
masses  of  people  would  attend  a  serrice  in 
the  theatre  who  would  not  go  to  any  place 
of  worship;  and  it  was  an  extraordinary 
fact  that  the  clergymen  of  the  churches  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  these  theatres  found 
no  decrease  in  the  number  of  their  con- 
gr^ations.  That  the  holding  a  religious 
service  in  a  theatre  by  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  was  illegal  there  could 
be  no  doubt.  The  Church  of  Eogland 
Protection  Society  had  submitted  the  case 
to  Dr.  Phillimore  for  his  opinion,  and  he 
had  stated  that  such  a  Bcrvice  could  not  be 
legally  performed  by  a  clergyman — that  in 
doing  so  ho  made  himself  liable  to  eccle- 
■iastical  censure  and  penalties.  He  added 
that  "  no  proposition  of  ecclesiastical  law 
was  bettor  supported  by  decisions  both  of 
the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  courts." 
Buch  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Phillimore, 
and  ho  felt  assured  the  House  would, 
under  those  circumstances,  see  how  desir- 
able it  was  to  secure  the  object  which  the 
Bill  proposed  to  effect.  Public  opinion 
was  no  doubt  stronger  than  ecclesiastical 
law;  but  it  might  happen  that  in  some 
dioceses  an  unfortunate  clergyman  might 
be  proceeded  against  by  his  diocesan,  and 
snlgected  to  the  penalties  of  ecclesiastical 
law  unless  the  state  of  the  law  was  altered. 
He  might  add  that  he  should  be  prepared 
in  Committee,  if  the  Bill  should  reach  that 
stage,  to  introduce  into  it  words  by  which 
a  clergyman  under  ecclesiastical  censure 
ahould  be  precluded  from  the  advantages 
which  the  Bill  would  confer.  He  might 
also  state  that  as  he  understood  some  hon. 
Gentlemen  looked  upon  the  probable  ope- 
ration of  the  measure  with  alarm,  as  en- 
abling a  clergyman  to  perform  services  in 
any  private  house,  against  the  will  of  the 
proprietor,  he  should,  if  it  were  necessary 
— ^which  he  did  not  believe  was  the  case — 
introduce  into  the  Bill  words  by  which 
that  objection  would  be  entirely  obviated. 
The  Bill  was  neoessary  and  de^rable,  not 


merely  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  but 
also  on  the  higher  ground  that  its  pro- 
visions were  in  conformity  with  the  express 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
command  of  the  Saviour  was,  ''Go  into  all 
the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature,"  without  restriction  to  place; 
and  in  the  parable  of  the  Marriage  Supper, 
the  invitations  were  not  confined  to  those 
who  assembled  in  the  temple,  but  to  those 
in  the  highways  and  hedges.  The  clergy 
assumed  to  themselves  to  be  the  successors 
of  the  Apostles.  Let  us  see  what  the 
Apostles  did.  The  Apostles  did  not  re- 
quire a  church  in  which  to  preach  the 
Gospel ;  they  not  only  preached  in  houses, 
but  broke  bread  from  house  to  house. 
Now,  contrast  what  the  Apostles  actually 
did,  and  what  our  Saviour  commanded  with 
the  canon  of  the  Church,  which  says  no 
minister  shall  preach  or  administer  the 
Holy  Communion  in  a  private  house  ! 
Priestcraft  may  do  a  great  deal,  but  it  can- 
not do  away  with  the  iJivine  commands, 
and  set  up  the  canon  law  in  its  place.  For 
those  reasons  he  hoped  the  House  would 
agree  to  the  second  reading  of  his  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time." 

Mb.  WALPOLE  said,  the  hon.  GenUe- 
man  had,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  made 
several  observations,  in  the  justice  of 
which  he  entirely  concurred.  He  could 
not  at  the  same  time  give  his  assent  to 
the  conclusion  at  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  arrived,  inasmuch  as  he  was  of 
opinion  that  if  this  Bill  were  to  pass  in 
its  present  shape  it  would  give  satisfaction 
neither  to  the  members  of  that  Church  for 
which  he  proposed  to  legislate,  nor,  what 
was  of  far  more  importance,  conduce  to 
the  interests  of  religion  itself.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  very  justly  contended  that 
nothing  could  be  more  to  be  regretted  than 
the  disproportion  between  the  numbers  of 
the  uneducated  and  uninstructed  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  and  the  means  of  pro- 
viding for  their  spiritual  destitution,  and 
he  could  assure  the  House  that  any  mea- 
sure by  which  that  destitution  could  be 
met  would  receive  his  most  cordial  and 
unqualified  support.  He  was  sure  that 
the  House  was  anxious  to  promote  that 
great  Christian  religion  which  was  common 
to  all;  but  he  believed  the  large  majority  of 
the  House  was  also  of  opinion  that  Uiat 
object  could  be  best  promoted  by  observing, 
in  respect  of  the  Church  as  well  as  secular 
oonununitieB,  certain  regulations  for  tho 
conduct  of  their  proceedings.     The  Bill 
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under  discussion  would  not  secure  that 
end  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  but  its 
operation  would  rather  be  to  produce  in 
every  parish  throughout  the  kingdom  the 
utmost  confusion.  With  regard  to  a 
minister  preaching  in  a  private  house 
against  the  will  of  the  inhabitants,  he  saw 
no  reason  for  any  prohibition  being  intro- 
duced into  the  Bill,  because,  under  its  pre- 
sent form,  the  law  gave  no  such  power. 
The  Bill  was  very  short,  and  its  effect 
would  never,  therefore,  strike  the  House 
directly.  The  Bill  was  simply  a  Bill  to 
enable  any  minister  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land or  Ireland  to  celebrate  Divine  service 
according  to  the  rights  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Church  in  any  place,  the  canons  and 
the  law  notwithstanding.  The  first  objec- 
tion to  the  measure  which  l^e  would  urge 
was,  that  unless  the  hon.  Gentleman  was 
prepared  to  alter  by  some  provision,  subse- 
quently to  be  introduced  into  it,  the  canon 
law  of  the  Church,  it  would  fail  to  effect 
its  object;  for  if  no  such  alteration  were 
made,  how,  he  should  like  to  know,  could 
the  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
who  subscribed  to  that  law,  obey  an  Act 
of  Parliament  which  merely  said  that  they 
might  do  certain  things,  the  canon  law  not- 
withstanding ?  *  The  hon.  Gentleman  was 
no  doubt  taking  a  most  laudable  course  in 
desiring  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  desti- 
tution of  the  people.  He  had  quoted  Dr. 
Hume  to  prove  to  what  an  extent  that 
destitution  existed,  and  had  described  the 
advantages  which  had  resulted  from  the 
fact  that  permission  had  been  accorded  to 
the  ministers  of  the  Church  to  make  use 
of  certain  public  buildings — as  had  been 
recently  done  in  this  metropolis — for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  to  some  extent  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  community.  Now, 
if  the  description  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  given  of  those  advantages  was 
correct,  was  it  not  true  that  the  evils  of 
which  he  complained  had  been  practically 
half  met  ?  That  being  so,  and  no  disincli- 
nation to  provide  for  the  existing  spiritual 
destitution  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  being 
observable,  a  minister  of  religion,  being  at 
liberty  to  administer  the  rites  of  the 
Church  with  the  consent  of  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish  in  any  particular  district, 
and  being  under  present  circumstances 
frequently  called  upon  to  afford  such 
assistance, — he  could  not  see  that  the 
necessity  of  altering  the  law  as  it  stood 
had  been  established.  So  far  as  his  own 
experience  went,  he  might  say  that  there 
was  hardly  a  parish  in  the  kingdom  in 
Mr.  WalfoU 


which   the  clergyman  would  not  invite 
further  spiritual  aid  to  supply  the  wants 
of  his  parishioners.     The  only  difficulty  in 
the  matter  was   to   provide    a  fund  by 
means  of   which    clergymen    would   be 
placed  in  a  position  to  carry  their  wishes 
in  that  respect  into  execution.    But  what 
the  hon.   Gentleman  would  effect  if  his 
Hill  came    into    operation  would  be  to 
confer  a  right  on  anybody  in  the  Church 
of  England  to  administer  its  sacraments 
and  to  perform  its  ceremonies  in  a  mann^ 
which  might  be  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  possibly  to  tiie  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace  of  the  paridi  in 
which  that  right  happened  -  to  be  exer- 
cised.    That  being  his  opinion,  he  would 
appeal  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  whether  it 
was  desii'able  that,  in  his  eageiiiess  to  se- 
cure a  good  object — an  object  which  the  Bill 
would  not    really  accomplish — ^he  should 
proceed  with  a  measure  calculated  to  pro- 
duce evils  which  would  more  than  coun- 
terbalance those  to  which  he  sought  to 
apply  a  remedy.^     Of  course,  in  dealing 
with   the    subject,   hon.   Members  could 
have  only  one  end  in  view,  for  they  all 
concurred  in   the  necessity  of  preadiing 
the  Gospel  and  the  expediency  of  provid- 
ing, as  far  as  possible,  for  the  spiritual 
destitution  of  the  people. 

Lord  ROBERT  CECIL  said,  that  while 
agreeing  in  most  of  what  had  fallen  from 
his  right  hon.  Frieud  (Mr.  Walpole)  there 
was  one  portion  of  his  speech  from  which 
he  felt  bound  to  dissent.  He  alluded  to 
that  portion  of  it  in  which  he  had  stated 
that  all  the  Members  of  the  House  con- 
curred as  to  the  necessity  of  preaching  the 
Gospel.  That,  ho  should  beg  to  remind 
his  right  hon.  Friend,  was  not  exactly  the 
case,  for  there  were  four  hon.  Members 
who  did  not  believe  in  the  necessity  of 
preaching  the  Gospel,  and  by  those  Gentle- 
men, whom  recent  legislation  had  admitted 
within  the  walls  of  the  House,  such  dis- 
cussions as  the  present,  he  contended,  must 
be  regarded  as  an  insult.  [^Cries  of  "Oh, 
oh!"]  He  would  repeat  it,  there  was  no 
longer  any  community  between  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  all  references  to  Christianity,  and  all 
quotations  from  the  Bible,  must  now  be 
not  only  out  of  place,  but  an  insult  to 
those  four  Gentlemen.  So  far  as  the  Bill 
under  discussion  was  concerned,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  its  operation  would  be  io  des- 
troy that  authority  which  a  Bishop  ought 
to  have  it  in  his  power  to  exercise  within 
hie  own  diocese.    He  would  remind  ^e 
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Honse  that  it  i^as  the  Bishop  who  had  spi- 
ritual charge  of  his  diocese^  and  they  had 
DO  mofe  right  to  interfere  with  a  Bishop 
in  his  diocese,  and  to  say  that  whether  he 
hked  or  Dot  he  should  have  a  particular 
preaching,  than  they  would  have  to  inter- 
fere with  every  clergyman  in  his  particu- 
lar pQrL«h.  At  present  if  the  clergyman 
[fftached  hr  otical  doctrine  or  otherwise 
miscoaduct  himself  in  the  perfornianco  of 
his  duties  within  his  jurisdiction  the 
Birfjop  had  a  power  of  inhihition;  hut 
that  power  would,  after  the  passing  of  the 
Bill,  be  confined  to  clergymen  who  oiR- 
d&ted  in  consecrated  places,  and  would 
not  include  these  whose  services  would, 
after  the  passing  of  the  measure,  he  called 
into  existence.  To  introduce  such  a  state 
of  thmgs  as  that  would  he,  he  maintained 
to  create  a  revolution  in  the  Church,  and 
a  proposition  which  would  have  that  effect 
onght  not,  at  all  events,  to  be  accede  d  to 
in  a  thin  House  on  a  Wednesday  morning. 
Should  a  Bill  of  such  wide  scope  and  so 
rerolationary  in  its  tendency  pass  that 
House,  it  was  sure  to  come  to  an  unfortu- 
nate end  in  **  another  place."  This  being 
80,  he  hoped  the  hon.  Member  would  not 
persevere  with  it,  or,  that  if  he  did,  the 
House  would  at  once  reject  it. 

Sir  FRANCIS  GOLDSMID  said,  that 
had  he  not  been  one  of  the  four  Gentle- 
men personally  alluded  to  by  the  noble 
Lord,  he  should  not  have  tnken  part  in 
this  discussion.  The  noble  Lord  no  doubt 
was  one  of  those  who  had  been  incapable 
of  understanding  the  motives  and  prin- 
riples  by  which  persons  of  his  (Sir  F. 
Ooldsmid's)  persuasion  were  actuated  be- 
fore the  Bill  passed  by  which  they  were 
admitted  to  Parliament,  and  who  appeared 
to  be  equally  incapable  of  understanding 
them  now  that  it  was  law.  The  noble 
Lord  seemed  to  be  totally  unable  to  un- 
dentand  how  it  was  possible  for  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Jewish  persuasion  to  combine 
attachment  to  his  own  faith  with  a  wish 
fiiat  persons  born  in  the  Christian  faith 
ibonld  be  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of 
tJiat  religion.  He  could,  however,  assure 
flie  noble  Lord  that  the  two  things  were 
pttfectly  compatible,  and  that  any  measure 
lAUk  was  brought  forward  with  the  view 
ol  providing  increased  facilities  for  those 
hn  in  the  Christian  faith  should— al- 
iiiogh  he  inight  take  no  prominent  part 
hifiidiscasnon — ^bc  looked  upon  by  him, 
nlftooe  whose  religious  opinions  were  the 
his,  with  favour  rather  than  the 
He  would  go  further,  and  al 


though  he  was  reluctant  to  refer  to  a  per- 
sonal matter,  tell  the  noble  Lord  that  in 
those  places  with  which  they  were  con- 
nected by  ties  of  property  members  of  the 
Jewish  persuasion  did  not  scruple — nay, 
were  as  anxious  as  other  landlords  were — 
to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  houses  of 
religious  worship  and  schools  in  which  in- 
struction was  conveyed  in  the  Christian 
religion  to  those  who  had  been  brought  up 
in  that  faith.  He  would  say  nothing  more, 
but  he  hoped  ho  had  modo  it  intelligible  to 
the  House,  though  probably  it  was  not  in- 
telligible to  the  noblo  Lord,  that  any  mea- 
sure which  really  tended  to  promote  free- 
dom of  religious  worship  could  not  be  re- 
garded by  persons  of  his  own  religion  as 
an  insult  to  themselves. 

Me.  MONCKTON  MILNES  said,  that 
speaking  from  his  pergonal  knowledge  of 
a  distinguished  family  who  professed  the 
Jewish  religion,  and  to  which  two  of  the 
hon.  Members  alluded  to  belonged,  he  could 
testify  that  there  were  no  persons  who 
performed  those  duties  more  liberally,  to 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  last  spoke 
had  just  referred,  and  none  who  showed 
more  regard  to  the  religious  feelings  of 
others.  With  regard  now  to  this  Bill,  he 
had  strong  objections  to  it.  The  Bill  did 
not  in  fact  remedy  the  supposed  illegality 
of  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England 
which  had  taken  place,  with  good  effect, 
in  some  large  public  buildings  in  London. 
If  Dr.  Phillimore's  opinion  were  correct, 
that  any  clergyman  who  performed  those 
services,  even  with  the  ftill  consent  of  his 
Bishop,  might  be  cited  to  answer  for  a 
breach  of  the  law,  it  might  be  worth  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  and  indeed 
extremely  useful,  to  prevent  that  diffi- 
culty. But  the  Bill  would  not  suffice  for 
that  purpose  as  it  stood,  though  it  would 
allow  services  of  the  Church  of  England, 
whether  High  Church  or  Low  Church,  to 
be  set  up  by  anybody  in  parishes  where, 
perhaps,  the  custom  and  feeling  of  the 
Churchmen  there  were  opposed  to  the 
method  so  introduced.  He  should  be  glad, 
therefore,  if  his  hon.  Friend  would  with- 
draw this  Bill,  and  bring  in  one  more  likely 
to  effect  the  object  which  he  really  desired 
to  attain — an  object  with  which  the  House 
would  sympathize. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: I  have  heard  with  great  regret 
the  observations  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Stamford  (Lord  Robert  Cecil) 
with  regard  to  gentlemen  professing  the 
Jewish  religion,  and  the  untenable — indeed, 
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I  will  Bay — ^highly  inconvenient  doctrine '  can  play  at,  but  which,  I  think,  no  one 
he  has  laid  down  as  to  the  effect  of  their  .  can  play  at  without  considerable  dispazage- 
admission  here  upon  the  deliberations  and  .  ment  to  the  reverence  which  we  owe  to 
duties  of  this  House.  It  may  bo  the  con-  the  sacred  origin  of  those  words.  It  would 
Bcientious  opinion  of  tho  noble  Lord  that  j  not,  perhaps,  be  difficult  for  me  to  show, 
the  duties  of  this  House  are  totally  altered  if  it  were  requisite,  by  citations  from  the 
by  the  admission  of  hon.  Gentlemen  pro-  [  New  Testament,  that  the  eccle8ifi8tic8l 
fossing  the  Jewish  religion  within  its  walls;  discipline  of  the  early  days  was  exceed* 
but  that  is  an  opinion  hardly  worthy  of .  ingly  strict,  and  that  the  Apostles  of  the 
his  undoubted  ability  and  high  intelligence,  j  church  indicted  upon  offenders,  in  the 
and  one  which  is  ^ery  unworthy  of  tho  '  matters  alluded  to,  punishments  much  more 
respect  which  we  owe  to  those  who  have  severe  than  any  contemplated  by,  or  ooa- 
at  length  been  admitted  into  the  House,  •  sonant  with  the  spirit  of,  modern  Icgisla- 


whilst  it.  is  also  one  which,  if  acted  on, 
would  essentially  impede  and  cripple  this 
House  in  tho  discharge  of  its  duties.     In 


tion.  But  considering  the  question  om 
general  grounds,  the  object  of  the  hon. 
Mover  is,    I    presume,    comparatively  a 


fact,  the  opinions  qf  tho  noble  Lord,  if  full  limited  one,  and  perhaps  he  is  not  himself 
effect  were  given  to  them,  are  totally  op- !  aware  of  what  would  be  the  real  scope 
posed  to  tho  admission  into  this  House  of .  and  effect  of  his  Bill.  If  he  thinks  that 
any  persons  professing  any  religious  senti-  certain  specific  enlargements  ought  to  be 
ments  other  than  those  held  by  the  Mem- 1  made  of  the  powers  and  liberties  of  deigy- 
bers  of  the  Established  Church.  Now,  I  men  in  the  performance  of  divine  service, 
without  going  back  to  the  case  of  Dis- 1  let  him  make  a  certain  specific  proposal 
senters,  which  was  of  an  earlier  date,  more  limited  to  the  object  in  view.  But  this  is 
than  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  we  a  Bill  the  author  of  which  contemplates 
avowedly  recognised  tho  admission  into  something  quite  different  to  that  which  it 
Parliament  of  persons  not  professing  the  ■  would  effect,  and  I  ask  him,  let  us  not  be 
Established  religion  of  the  country ;  and  1 1  put  in  the  pain^l  position  of  being  obliged 
would  appeal  to  any  one  connected  with  to  vote  against  a  measure  which  appears 
the  Established  'religion,  including  those  |  to  contemplate  the  extension  of  the  preach* 
who  are  in  an  especial  manner  responsible  ing  of  the  gospel,  since  t^e  object  of  the 
for  the  defence  of  its  interests,  to  say  { measure  will  probably  be  judged  out  of 
whether  any  injury  at  all  to  those  interests  doors  by  tho  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
has  arisen  from  the  right  which  has  been  i  who  has  introduced  it,  and  not  by  what 
conceded.  On  tho  contrary,  as  one  of  thoso  may  be  shown  to  be  its  real  consequence, 
who  represent  a  large  portion  of  tho  clergy  It  appears  to  me  that  the  remark  of  the 
of  this  country,  I  piust  answer  that  appeal  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  "Walpole)  i« 
in  tho  negative,  and  bear  my  testimony  to  quite  just,  that  this  is  a  measure  which 
the  fact  that  nothing  can  be  more  remark- '  would  introduce  anarchy   and  confusioii 


able,  as  a  general  rule,  than  the  considerate 
liberality  and  the  high  feeling  with  which 
hon.  Gentlemen  not  professing  tho  Esta- 
blished religion  of  tho  country  have  re- 
frained from  using  any  privilege  or  power 
they  had  obtained,  as  Members  of  this 
House,  to  the  prejudice  of  that  religion. 
Now,  I  cannot  help,  as  to  this  Bill,  joining 
in  tho  request  of  ray  hon.  Friend  who  has 
just  sat  down,  that  the  hon.  Mover  will  not 
press  it,  in  its  present  form,  upon  the 
House,  but  will  choose  some  other  and 
more  carefully  considered  instrument,  to 
give  effect  to  his  views.  I  listened  to  tho 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge  (Mr.  Walpole), 
and  I  can  only  take  one  exception  to  it. 
There  is  a  great  inconvenience  in  pressing 
texts  of  scripture  here  into  the  service  of 
our  particular  opinions  relative  to  this 
measure  or  that.     It  is  a  gamo  which  two 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


into  almost 'every  parish  throughout  the 
kingdom.  In  any  single  case  it  might 
happen  that  the  most  exemplary  clergymaa 
in  England,  the  best  man,  the  most  de- 
voted and  orthodox,  tho  most  able  preacher 
and  amirable  pastor,  might  have,  I  will  not 
say  a  minority  differing  from  him  on  some 
particular  point,  but  some  one  parishioner, 
with  a  house  large  enough  to  assemble  a 
congregation  in  it,  although  that  parish- 
ioner might  have  no  cause  of  quarrel  with 
him,  except  a  cause  creditable  to  the 
clergyman  himself,  as  for  instance,  because 
the  preaching  of  the  clergyman  had  boroe 
hardly  upon  his  own  particular  vices,  it 
would  then  be  in  the  power  of  such  a  per- 
son, under  this  Bill,  to  introduce  dissen- 
sion into  the  Church  by  opening  in  that 
parish  a  room,  where  perhaps  some  disre* 
putable  person  in  clerical  ordei-s  might  he 
procured  to  carry  on  a  rival  and  antag<h 
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Biftio  service.      This  case  might  occur, 
fUictiy  within  the  effect  of  the  Bill.    Tho 
hoQ.  Gentleman    may  say   that  he  will 
mead  this  part  of  the  Bill  in  Committee, 
bttt  be  will  find  that  the  Bill,  as  it  stands, 
nqoircs  so  many  Amendments  that  none 
of  it  will  remain.     It  is  an  extemporised 
Bill,  which  has  been  drawn  up,  I  presume, 
without   any   consultation    with  persons 
eonyeisant  with  the  law  of  tho  Church, 
iHiaterer  be  the  philanthropic  and  benevo-' 
Icat  purpose  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  in 
bciBg^  it  forward.      He  says,   indeed, 
tittt  in  order  to  prevent  any  disreputable 
cieigyraan  from  being  employed  to  conduct 
tiiese  services,  he   is  ready  to  introduce 
words  into  the  Bill  which  shall  provide 
t^  no  clergyman  who  is  under  ecclesias- 
tical censure  shall  condluct  them.    I  would 
rsBuad    the    House,   however,   that    the 
ekftgymen  who  will  be  placed  under  that 
dinlnlity  are  persons  who  have  held  some 
office  in  the  Church,  which  has  brought 
them  within  tho  scope  of  the  censure  they 
hsvo  received;  but  I  am  sorry  to  add  that 
in  so  large  a  body  as  the  clergy  of  tho 
Cbnrch  of  England  there  are  many  disre- 
patsble  persons  who  do  not  corac  under 
seelesastical  censure,  simply  because  they 
^  not  hold  any   ecclesiastical  office  or 
benefice.    This  BOl  would  give  them,  or 
ttabk  them  to  have,  ecclesiastical  employ- 
wtai  which  they  ought  not  to  have,  and 
j«t  they  would  be  exempted  from  coming 
under  ecclesiastical  censure.    I  am  sure 
^  hon.  Gentleman  is  not  aware  of  the 
Mtteqnences  of  the  Bill  as  it  stands,  and 
I  eotccat  him  to  present  us  with  a  Bill 
iastead  of  it  which  will  do  justice  to  the 
haeTolent  purpose  he  has  in  view,  and 
lUeh  will  be  limited  to  the  attainment  of 
tbt  object     It  is  not  for  us  to  go  into 
Oiamiittee  upon  this  Bill  in  order  to  fish 
oift  the  measure  which  would  be  calcu- 
kfead  to  answer  the  purpose  intended;  but 
htMm  try  and  frame  a  measure  adapted 
to  Ike  ease,  and  bring  it  before  the  House. 
We  ought  not  to  commit  ourselves  on  a 
■itUr  of  so  much  intricacy  and  difficulty 
ti  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  until  we 
bne  Bone  idea  of  what  will  really  be  its 
Aet    1  had  not  intended  to  speak  on 
Ail  matter,  but  respecting  as  I  do  the 
^  Gentleman's  motives,  it  would    be 
fiMi  for  me  to  vote  against  him,  which 
I  Mat  nevertheless  do  if  he  presses  on 
^  Bill  in  its  present  state ;  but  t  trust 
ki  will  withdraw  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
pMoting  to  us  something  better  adapted 
to  the  attainment  of  the  end  in  view. 


Mr.  HORSFALL  said,  that  he  had 
listened  with  regret  to  what  had  fallen 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Cambridge  as 
to  there  being  no  disinclination  on  tho 
part  of  the  rectors  and  incumbents  of  pa- 
rishes  to  admit  other  clergymen  to  assi.^t 
in  the  performance  of  tho  duties  which 
they  were  called  upon  to  discharge.  He 
did  not  feel  at  all  satisfied  that  that 
statement  was  correct.  He  might,  for  in- 
stance, mention  the  case  of  the  clergyman 
of  a  large  parish  who  had  gone  into  the 
reading-desk  in  an  unbecoming  state,  as  a 
consequence  of  which  a  large  majority  of 
the  congregation  had  left  the  church.  A 
representation  on  the  subject  had  subse- 
quently been  made  to  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese,  and  a  commission  had  been  issued 
to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  clergy- 
man, before  which  medical  evidence  had 
been  adduced.  The  medical  man  said  that 
the  symptoms  which  had  been  seen  in  the 
reading-desk  might  have  been  occasioned 
by  illness ;  the  commissioners  gave  the  in- 
cumbent the  benefit  of  the  doubt ;  but  the 
people  were  convinced  that  they  had  come 
to  awrong  decision;  their  feelings  would 
not  allow  them  to  go  to  the  church  again ; 
there  was  not  another  within  four  or  five 
miles,  and  what  were  they  to  do  ?  Were 
they  to  establish  a  Nonconformist  place  of 
worship,  or  must  they  go  to  the  church 
where  the  reading-desk  and  pulpit  were  so 
much  disgraced  by  the  conduct  they  had 
seen?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
said  that  if  this  Bill  passed,  it  would 
compel  the  clergy  to  break  one  of  the 
canons  of  the  Church ;  but  he  would  like 
to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  whether 
the  clergy  obeyed  tho  whole  canons  of 
the  Church  ?  He  knew  that  they  did 
not,  nor  would  it  be  any  difficult  matter 
to  point  out  what  those  canons  were. 
The  Choncellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
put  the  case  of  disreputable  clergymen 
being  introduced  into  a  diocese.  That  was 
somewhat  of  a  slur  upon  the  Church  of 
England  as  well  as  on  those  who  were 
anxious  for  the  success  of  this  Bill.  There 
was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  sup- 
porters of  this  measure  to  introduce  any 
but  good  clergymen  who  would  faithfully 
and  honestly  discharge  their  duty.  They 
were  told  the  Bill  struck  at  the  root 
of  the  parochial  system.  That,  however, 
was  not  the  fact.  It  might  be  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  ultra-parochialism  of  the 
present  day,  but  that  was  quite  different 
from  the  parochial  system.     However  ad- 
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mimblo  the  parochial  system  was  when  first 
adopted,  times  and  circumstances  had  now 
entirely  changed.  What  were  then  mere 
hamlets  had  now  become  large  and  popu- 
lous places,  and  they  required  in  many 
cases  new  ecclesiastical  arrangements.  If 
the  rector  refused  to  admit  other  clergy- 
men into  his  paiish — and  he  knew  of  snch 
cases  —what  was  to  be  done?  Was  he  to 
prevent  the  poor  being  provided  for  ?  The 
late  Sir  R.  Peel  was  one  of  the  first  to 
amend  the  parochial  system  He  intro- 
duced a  Bill  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
subdivide  parishes,  so  that  a  clergyman 
could  be  introduced  into  a  large  parish 
and  have  a  district  allotted  to  him  without 
a  church.  'J'he  Marquess  of  Blandford 
further  extended  this,  and  pew-rents  w<?re 
allotted  towards  the  payment  of  the  clergy- 
man's stipend.  This  Bill  would  have  the 
effect  of  making  the  parochial  system  more 
eflficient  than  at  present,  and  he  hoped  his 
hon.  Friend  would  not  be  induced  to 
withdraw  it.  There  were  two  sections  in 
the  Church  of  England — High  and  Low 
Church.  A  parishioner  might  conscien- 
tiously differ  from  either  one  or  the  other; 
and  was  he  to  be  debarred  from  having  a 
chaplain  in  his  own  house,  who  would 
preach  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
he  believed  to  be  the  purest  ?  He  hoped 
the  House  would  agree  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  and  that  in  Com- 
mittee the  objections  which  had  been 
urged  by  right  hon.  Gentlemen  would  be 
obviated.  Sure  he  was,  by  adopting  some 
such  measure  as  this,  the  advocates  of  the 
Church  would  take  a  very  long  step  to- 
wards retaining  the  affections  of  the  people 
of  England. 

Me.  AYRTON  observed,  that  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  always  talked  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  being  pre-eminently  the 
Church  of  the  poor ;  but  when  measures 
were  brought  forward  the  effect  of  which 
would  make  that  Church  practically  so,  in- 
stead of  their  authors  receiving  the  assist- 
ance they  might  expect  from  those  who, 
by  position  and  influence,  might  be  recog- 
nized as  the  guardians  of  the  Church,  the 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  representing  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  met 
the  proposal  by  showing  the  knowledge 
they  possessed  of  the  subject  in  pointing 
out  difficulties  and  objections,  without,  at 
the  same  time,  being  good  enough  to  offer 
the  least  counsel  how  these  might  be  re- 
moved. Such  conduct  served  lathcr  to 
obstruct  than  facilitate  legislation  on  this 
difficult  subject.  He  put  the  theology  of 
Mr,  Hors/all 
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the  question  aside.     They  must  take  the 
Church  of  England  as  it  was,  but  not 
without  reference  to  that  other   Church 
from  which  it  might  be  regarded  as  having 
descended.    In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
a  veiy  clear  distinction  had  been  always 
drawn  between  the  administration  of  the 
Sacraments  or  the  discharge  of  functions 
which  were  strictly  confined  to  the  priest- 
hood and  hierarchy  and  the  more  simple 
duty  of  either  offering  prayer  or  preachmg 
the   Gospel,     'i  ho  parochial  system  was 
essentially  based  on  the  administration  of 
the    Sacraments — it  was    the    territorial 
limit  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  priests; 
but  there  were  oratories  in  which,  although 
the   Sacraments  were  not  administered, 
men  might  pray  or  preach  without  the 
authority  of  the  parish  priest.     And  even 
when  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  a  Par- 
liamentary religion  was  set  up  by  statute, 
instead  of  the  spiritual  religion  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  praying  and  preaching 
in  oratoncs  were  excepted  from  those  acts 
of  religious  worship  in  which  a  compulsory 
uniformity  was  enjoined  by  law.     It  was 
not  until  the  Uniformity  Act  of  Charles  JI., 
passed  under  the  influence  of  the  prejudices 
and  passions  of  the  time,  that  this  extra- 
vagant violation  of  the  rights  of  conscience 
took  place ;  while  Dissenters  were  quite 
at  liberty  to  pray  and  preach  where  and 
when    they  pleased,   the    Uniformity  of 
Worship  Act  remained  in  all  its  stringency 
on  the  Church  of  England.     That  Act  pro- 
duced  two   distinct  practical  effects.    A 
clerg}Tnan   could  not  in   any  church  or 
chapel  lawfully  say  prayers  except  in  the 
precise  prescribed   form,  and  he  was  not 
allowed  to  say  prayers  in  any  place  dif- 
ferent from  that  prescribed  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.     This  Bill  would  be  of 
great  use  where  the  population  had  out- 
grown the  parish  church,  and  where  tiio 
spiritual  destitution  in  large  towns  could 
not  be  overtaken  by  the  present  ecclesi- 
astical machinery;   and  he  could  assure 
hon.  Gentlemen  that  the   Church  could 
only   stand    by  really  being    made   the 
Church  of  the  poor.     It  would  not  suffice 
to  stick  the  people  in  what  were  called  poor 
seats,  where  the  finger  of  scorn  was  pointed 
at  them.     He  was  not  going  to  defend  the 
language  of  the  Bill,  because  he  believed 
it  to  be  imperfect ;  but  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  represented  the  two  Uni- 
versities and  the  Church  were  not  satisfied 
with  it,  let  them  pledge  themselves  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  properly  drawn  and  pro- 
viding for  the  technical  difSoulties  which 
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surroimded  the  question ;  and  then,  no 
donbt,  his  hon.  Friend  would  give  way  in 
BiTonr  of  legislation  which  would  bo  so 
much  better  conducted.  But  if  they  would 
Dot  give  that  pledge,  contenting  themselves 
with  merely  starting  objections,  he  trusted 
the  Bill  of  which  the  principle  was  ad- 
mitted would  be  allowed  to  go  into  Com- 
mittee, where  they  would  endeavour  to 
obviate  the  difficulties  as  well  as  they 
oonld. 

Me.  cross  said,  that  he  rose  to  join  in 
the  appeal  which    had  been  made  to  the 
bcm.  Gentleman    to   withdraw   the    Bill. 
Cordially  concurring  in  the  object  sought 
to  be  obtained,  he  could  not,  however,  vote 
for  the  measure  in  its  present  shape ;  but 
if  the  hon.  Member  introduced  another  in 
•more  perfect  form,  he  would  support  him. 
He  could  assure  him  that  there  was  no  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  those  that  opposed 
UieBill  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
piesching  of  the  Gospel,  so  that  nil  things 
were  done  decently  and  in  order.     But  it 
could  not  be  permitted  that  any  parishioner 
who  quarrelled  with  his  clergyman  should 
be  at  Kberty  to  introduce  another  clergy- 
man into  the  parish.     Authority  must  be 
vested  somewhere ;  and  where  could  it  be 
more  properly  than  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bidiop  of  the  diocese  ?     He  admitted  that 
in  the  present  state  of  the  law  the  Bishop 
had  not  sufficient  power  to  control  diver- 
gencies in  practice  or  in  doctrine,  and  he 
Yonld  very  gladly  see  the  law  in  that  re- 
tpect  amended.     So  with  regard  to  the  use 
of  private  buildings  for  Divine  worship. 
^Riere,  again,  he  would  place  the  discre- 
^Skm  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop.     Let  it 
not  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  wore  opposed  to 
tlie  principle  of  this  Bill.     He  must  advert 
to  one  remark  of  the  mover  of  the  Bill. 
He'  said  that  the   Apostles  went  about 
preaching  from  house  to  house,  but  that 
^ir  successors,  as  he  called  the  clergy, 
fid  not    Now,  he  beheved  that  over  all 
England  the    clergy  did  visit    in    their 
Polishes  from  house  to  house,  and  there 
was  certainly  nothing  in  the  state  of  the 
|«w  to  prevent  them  from  doing  so.     He 
aiplored  the  hon.  Member  not  to  put  the 
HoQse  into  the  painful  position  of  voting 
^gmnst  a  measure  which  they  could  not 
H'FOT'B  OS  it  stood,  although  they  wished 
to  JWB  something  very  Hke  it. 

Mm.  BAKBY  SEYMOUR  said,  in  his 
opmon  those  who  opposed  this  Bill  ren- 
md  themselres  liable  to  the  charge  that 


they  were  preventing  the  utility  of  the 
Church  of  England  among  the  poor.  If 
hon.  Gentlemen  agreed  in  the  pnnciple  of 
the  Bill,  ho  was  surprised  to  find  that  they 
opposed  the  second  reading.  The  usual 
course  under  such  circumstances  was  to 
read  the  Bill  a  second  time  and  amend  it 
in  Committee.  For  his  own  part  he  should 
vote  for  the  second  reading,  because  he 
agreed  with  the  principle  of  the  measure 
and  believed  it  would  have  a  very  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  Church  of  England. 
Tho  number  of  cases  sought  to  bo  relieved 
by  this  Bill  \^'as  unfortunately  very  great. 
There  were  parishes  in  which  were  dis- 
reputable clergymen,  and  others  in  which 
the  parish  was  divided  between  High 
Church  and  Low  Church  doctrines,  and 
he  thought  the  parishioners  ought  not  to 
be  left  to  the  mercy  of  their  clergymen 
in  these  respects.  If  it  was  objected  that 
this  Bill  put  a  pressure  on  the  Bishops,  he 
would  ask  whose  fault  was  it  that  the 
Bishops  were  now  in  such  a  position  ?  If 
the  measure  were  objectionable,  why  had 
not  the  heads  of  the  Church  been  consulted 
with  the  view  of  applying  a  more  appro- 
priate remedy  to  the  admitted  evils  of  the 
present  system  ?  The  opposition  of  the 
Bench  of  Bishops  had  induced  the  noble 
Lord  now  at  the  head  of  tho  Government 
to  withdraw  his  Ecclesiastical  Discipline 
Bill.  The  Irish  Bench,  however,  had  acted 
in  a  far  more  conciliatory  spirit,  and  the 
Earl  of  Derby  had,  with  their  consent,  in- 
troduced another  Bill  of  the  same  nature, 
which  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was 
only  prevented  becoming  law  by  the  dis- 
solution of  Parliament.  Why  should  not 
that  measure  be  again  introduced?  He 
trusted  the  English  Prelates  would  follow 
the  example  of  their  right  rev.  Brethren, 
and  consent  to  a  measure  which  would 
improve  the  Ecclesiastical  discipline,  and 
sweep  away  the  existing  abuses.  It  had 
been  said  that  this  Bill  interfered  im* 
properly  with  the  parochial  system.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Church 
of  England  inclosed  within  her  pale  little 
more  than  half  the  population  of  the  com- 
munity— and  were  no  changes  to  be  adopt- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  altered  facts  of 
the  case  ?  He  thought  that  parish  minis- 
ters were  too  autocratic  in  their  parishes, 
and  he  believed  that  the  opposite  of  what 
hon.  Gentlemen  had  anticipated  could 
occur,  and  that  many  persons  who  now 
attended  dissenting  places  of  worship 
would  return  to  the  parish  church.  Being 
ready  to  vote  for  the  second  reading,  he 
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was  also  ready  to  support  any  necessary 
Amendments;  but  ho  really  wished  to 
make  tho  Church  of  England  more  of  a 
national  Church  and  to  see  her  influence 
more  widely  extended  amongst  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  community. 

Mu.  E.  P.  130UVE11IE  said,  that  in 
order  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  conclusion 
ho  would  move  that  tho  Bill  bo  read  a 
second  time  that  day  six  months.  The 
question  was  not  one  between  Churchmen 
and  Dissenters,  but  one  which  affected 
only  the  internal  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  hon.  Member  for  Surrey 
and  the  Gentleman  who  supported  him 
had  argued  entirely  apart  from  the  real 
purport  oi*  the  Bill.  If  great  need  actually 
existed  for  further  public  ministrations  in 
tho  Church,  and  for  theatres  and  other 
large  public  buildings  being  licensed  for 
tho  performance  of  religious  service  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  Church,  let  a  mea- 
sure be  brought  forward  avowedly  with 
that  object;  and  it  would  no  doubt  re- 
ceive the  support  of  many  who  opposed 
the  present  one.  His  objection  to  the  Bill 
was  that  it  provided  a  remedy  for  an 
alleged  abuse,  without  regard  to  the  ex- 
isting discipline  and  framework  of  the 
Church.  The  Bill  provided  that  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England  might  be 
at  liberty  to  perform  Divine  Service  in  a 
private  house  irrespective  of  the  Bishop 
and  the  incumbent  of  the  parish.  He 
wished  to  know  what  the  hon.  Member 
for  Surrey  meant  by  the  words  "in  a 
private  house."  If  ho  meant  a  private 
residence,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  then  all  tho  hon.  Member's  argu- 
ment fell  to  the  ground.  If,  however,  he 
included  large  public  buildings,  such  as 
theatres,  under  the  term  **  private  house,*' 
the  House  would  do  well  to  examine  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  Church  before  they 
rashly  adopted  a  proposal  that  would  make 
confusion  worse  confounded.  The  Church 
of  England  was  in  its  constitution  a  Church 
governed  by  Bishops,  and  as  the  law  stood 
it  required  that  no  incumbent  or  curate 
should  commence  his  functions  in  a  parish 
without  the  permission  and  sanction  of 
tho  Bishop  ;  but  the  effect  of  this  measure 
would  be  to  remove  that  restriction  and 
safeguard  in  the  case  of  one  class  of  clergy- 
men, although  enforced  in  the  case  of,  the 
incumbents  and  curates.  It  seemed  to  be 
supposed  by  some  hon.  Members,  that 
nothing  had  been  done  for  many  years 
back  to  provide  farther  ministrations  in 
connection  with  the  Church ;  but  the  fact 
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was,  that  there  had  been  repeated  Acts  of 
Parliament  passed  with  tho  view  of  secur- 
ing a  great  number  of  parish  clergy,  of 
dividing  parishes,  and  of  meeting  those 
difficulties  which  were  now  started,  as  if 
for  tho  first  time.  Tip  till  now  the  whole 
fabiic  of  tho  Church  was  founded  on  the 
district  system;  but  this  Bill  would  in- 
troduce an  altogether  novel  and  difEereni 
principle.  The  argument  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Pool  (Mr.  Danby  Seymour), 
that  this  measure  would  afford  a  means  of 
relief  to  those  who  disapproved  of  what 
were  called  on  high  authority,  "  mum- 
meries''  in  the  performance  of  Divine  wor- 
ship, cut  both  ways,  because  it  would  at 
the  same  time  permit  those  who  enjoyed 
such  ceremonies  to  indulge  their  tastes  in 
parishes  where  the  incumbent  was  opposed 
to  them.  However,  he  (Mr.  BouYerie) 
thought  it  would  be  a  most  mischievous 
thing  if  a  minority  in  every  parish  were 
encouraged  at  once  to  secede  from  the 
Cliurch,  and  to  open  a  rival  place  of  wor- 
ship ;  thus  establishing  two  pulpits  in  eyery 
parish,  from  which  the  ministers  might 
every  week  assail  each  other.  On  the 
ground  that  this  Bill  would  introduce 
more  evils  than  those  it  attempted  to  re- 
move, he  hoped  hon.  Members  would  giTS 
their  support  to  his  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Qnes^ 
tion  to  add  the  words  *'  upon  this  day  six 
months.'' 

Mu.  BASS  said,  that  after  the  speeches 
he  had  heard,  particularly  from  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  tho  University  of  Oxford^ 
he  had  felt  great  alarm  at  the  possible  pro* 
visions  of  this  Bill;  but  on  obtaining  a 
copy,  ho  was  surprised  to  find  that  nothing 
could  be  more  simple  and  unexceptionable 
than  its  clauses,  and  he  only  wished  that 
every  Act  of  Parliament  was  framed  with 
equal  simplicity.  In  short,  it  was  tho 
very  model  of  a  Bill.  It  was  framed  en- 
tirely in  the  interest  of  the  Church  of 
England.  To  take  his  own  case — he  lived 
two  miles  from  his  parish  church,  and 
often  neither  he  nor  his  servants,  or 
neighbours,  who  were  numerous,  could  get 
to  church.  'ITiey  all  knew  that  they  were 
too  ready  to  find  excuses  for  not  going  to 
church.  Now  he  wished  to  do  away  with 
all  excuses.  It  was  said  that  the  Bill 
would  allow  the  Puseyites  to  set  up  their 
forms  in  their  private  houses,  but  he  should 
bo  very  glad  if  they  would  keep  there. 
For  his  own  part,  he  would  rather  attend 
an  honest  Koman  Catholic  place  of  worship 
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than  a  church  where  the  extravagant  prac- 
tices to  which  allusion  had  heen  made  were 
carried  on. 

Mb.  ADDERLEY  said,  that  any  BiU 
which  was  brought  forward  with  an  honest 
htnajids  intention  to  advance  the  interests 
of  reiigiouy    ought  to   be  received  with 
attention  and  carefnl  consideration  by  the 
Hooee  of  Commons.     The  question,  there- 
fore, to  be  considered  was,  whether  the 
measure  introduced  being  good  in  prin- 
ciple as  intending  an  increase  of  means  of 
wonhip  was    such  as  could  be  possibly 
iluped  in  Committee,  so  as  to  carry  its 
intention  into  effect.      His  own  opinion 
was  that  the  Bill  could  not  be  ^aped 
ia  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
iag  out  the  laudable  object  in  view  with- 
out being  entirely  remodelled.     In  fact, 
the  Bill  only  presented  to  the  House  the 
vish  of  the  hon.  Member  who  had  intro- 
dttoed  it,  but  provided  no  means  of  carry- 
ing that  wish  into  effc)ct.  The  House  could 
not  li^late  in  the  character  of  a  god, 
saying,  **  Let  there  be  light,"  and  expect- 
ing light  to  come.     There  was  nothing  in 
this  Bill  to  direct  how  it  was  to  be  carried 
out,  or  how  it  was  to  be  guarded  against 
the  most  certain  and  obvious  abuse.    He 
coold  not  agree  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  Tower  Hamlets  (Mr.  Ayrton)  that  it 
VBs  the  business  of  hon.  Members  to  fish 
lor  legislation,  and  throw  out  preambles  to 
cateh  classes  in  the  House,  but  held  that 
they  were  there  to  bring  forward  practical 
measures  to  which  the  collective  wisdom 
of  the  House  may  give  final  shape  for  the  re- 
golation  of  the  country.    He  believed  the 
Bill  had  received  considerable  support,  &om 
the  fact,  that  it  was  supported  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Horsfall),  and 
that  hon.  Gentleman  had  supported  it  be- 
cause of  a  single  case  that  had  come  under 
his  oHTi  observation.  It  was  wonderful  how 
nnch  of  the  attempted  legislation  of  this 
House  arose  from  particular  cases.     The 
hon.  Ifemb;;r  said  he  knew  of  a  clergyman 
who  had  entered  the  reading-desk  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  and  the  remedy  he 
proposed  was  to  allow  Divine  service  to  bo 
pwtoned  in  private  houses.    What  ought 
rather  to  be  done  to  meet  such  a  case 
'vimU  be  to  give    the  Bishops  greater 
poms  of  ousting  clergymen  who  miscon- 
<bMted  themselves  from  the  sacred  office, 
■ttd  he  believed  that  some  larger  powers 
oC  discipline  would   have   a   most  bene- 
ficial effect    To  make  this  measure  quite 
•ife^  it  was   necessary,  in   his    opinion, 
t^  it  should  have  the  consent  of  the 
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authorities  of  the  Church ;  but  he  thought 
the  best  plan  by  far  would  be  to  with- 
draw this  Bill,  and  re-introduoe  it  in 
another  shape  It  was  impossible  to  con* 
cur  in  a  measure  which  would  create  the 
utmost  confusion.  He  did  not  want  to 
throw  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  in- 
creasing the  ministrations  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  but  the  real  question  was, 
whether  the  Bishops  now  did  not  actually 
possess  the  power  of  giving  permissicn  to 
clergymen  to  perform  Divine  service  in 
accordance  with  the  ritual  in  any  building, 
and  if  the  law  did  vest  that  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bishop,  ho  did  not  see  that 
the  present  measure  was  necessary.  This 
measure  was  said  to  be  necessary  in  order 
to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  some  paro- 
chial clergymen  who  were  of  High  Church 
principles ;  but  they  must  remember  that 
tyranny  was  equally  possible  on  tho  other 
side,  and  if  this  Bill  passed  it  might  in- 
troduce interference  equally  disagreeable 
to  those  who  proposed  it,  as  it  intends  to 
inflict  on  the  particular  objects  of  its  aim. 
No  doubt  Mr.  Bryan  King  is  in  the  mover's 
eye;  but  there  are  other  kings  as  abhor- 
rent of  intrusion,  and  this  Bill  would  only 
multiply  rivals  within  every  ecclesiastical 
domain,  instead  of  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  existing  ministrations. 

Me.  HOKSFALL  said,  that  the  case  to 
which  he  alluded  did  not  occur  in  his 
parish ;  but  he  regretted  to  say  that  it  was 
not  a  solitary  instance. 

Sru  GEOKGE  LEWIS  said,  he  was  de- 
sirous of  entering  his  personal  protest 
against  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Stamford  (rx)rd 
R.  Cecil),  in  respect  to  the  effect  produced 
in  the  House  by  the  admission  of  members 
of  the  Jewish  persuasion.  Political  pro- 
phecies in  general  were  confined  to  the 
time  when  they  were  used  to  prevent  the 
passing  of  useful  and  beneficial  measures, 
and  it  rarely  happened  that  they  heard  a 
retrospective  effect  given  to  such  predic- 
tions. But  the  noble  Lord  not  only  re- 
peated the  previous  prognostication  that 
the  admission  of  Jews  would  un- Christian- 
ise the  Legislature,  but  actually  asserted 
that  that  effect  had  already  been  produced. 
He  could  only  say  that  he  had  observed  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  any  hon.  Member 
of  that  persuasion  to  press  his  peculiar  re- 
ligious opinions  on  the  attention  of  the 
House  J  and  that  experience  had  confirmed 
the  opinion  he  formerly  held  —  that,  in 
spite  of  the  admission  of  Jews,  this  branch 
of  the  Legislature  had  retained  its  Christi- 
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anity  with  no  Bensible  diminution,  and 
that  it  was  quite  competent  to  entertain 
such  a  Bill  as  this.  He  felt  bound  to  sup- 
port the  Motion  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Bouverie),  who  had  expressed  dis- 
sent from  the  principles  of  i}ie  Bill.  It 
had  been  said  that  the  Bill  was  short  and 
simple,  but  to  his  mind  it  was  not  charac- 
terized by  perspicuityj  or  certainty.  He 
must  confess  tbat  the  measure  left  him  in 
very  great  doubt  what  would  be  its  effect 
if  it  became  law,  and  also  what  was  the 
precise  grievance  for  which  it  was  intended 
as  a  remedy.  With  regard  to  the  third 
clause  in  particular,  the  evils  which  had 
been  pointed  to  by  various  Members,  in- 
cluding theatres,  were  totally  dissimilar  in 
character.  One  class  of  evils  was  that  the 
Established  Church  did  not  provide  suffi- 
cient accommodation  for  all  the  members 
of  that  Church  who  were  parishioners,  and 
that  it  was  desirable  to  furnish  them  with 
additional  sittings  in  the  church.  It  was 
said  that  the  Bill  would  remedy  that  de  • 
feet,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  him  that  it 
provided  a  proper  mode  of  meeting  the 
whole  case.  What  was  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  "  private  house,"  used  in  the  Bill  ? 
The  construction  generally  adopted  seemed 
to  be  that  it  meant  the  private  residence 
of  any  individual  as  opposed  to  a  theatre 
or  place  of  public  resort;  but  he  rather 
thought  it  was  intended  to  imply  any  un- 
consecrated  house,  whether  private  or  pub- 
lic, including  theatres.  If  he  were  right, 
the  Bill  was  veiy  ambiguously  and  imper- 
fectly expressed.  If  the  object  of  the  Bill 
was  to  provide  additional  accommodation 
for  worshippers  of  the  Established  Church, 
then  the  proper  mode  had  been  pointed 
out  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  and  had 
been  already  accomplished  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent by  increasing  the  number  of  churches 
and  chapels  of  ease.  As  he  understood 
the  Bill,  however,  it  was  in  truth  di- 
rected against  a  different  state  of  evils. 
He  conceived,  in  point  of  fact,  that  *'  pri- 
vate house"  was  intended  to  mean  the 
private  residence  of  any  individual  who 
perhaps  from  some  accidental  circumstance 
had  had  a  dispute  with  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish  on  matters  of  doctrine  or  other- 
wise, and  who,  being  able  to  employ  a 
olegyman  to  preach  in  his  house,  and  not 
satisfied  only  with  the  attendance  of  his 
household,  which  would  not  generally  be 
objected  to  by  the  Bishop,  or  clergyman  of 
the  parish,  wished  to  set  up  a  rival  church 
in  a  private  and  necessarily  unconsecrated 
house  for  the  attendance  of  as  many  of  the 
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parishioners  as  his  influence  could  draw 
together.  It  had  been  said  that  this  was 
a  Bill  for  the  promotion  of  religious 
confusion;  but,  if  by  religious  confu- 
sion was  meant  the  free  expression  of 
religious  opinion,  the  evil  would  not 
perhaps  be  so  much  to  be  deplored. 
He  was  afraid,  however,  that  the  Bill 
would  do  more  than  lead  to  religious  con- 
fusion, on  whi(5h  ground  alone  he  would 
not  vote  against  it,  and  that  it  would  tend 
to  produce  religious  discord  and  fanaticism. 
No  doubt  the  Bill  would  provide  an  irre- 
gular and  unsatisfactory  remedy  for  the 
case  of  a  parish  where  a  High  Church 
Tractarian  clergyman  attempted  to  intro- 
duce rites  and  ceremonies  offensive  to 
many  of  the  parishioners.  But  there  was 
a  much  larger  number  of  parishes  in  which 
there  were  Low  Church  clergymen;  and 
there  would  bo  an  opening  in  those  cases 
for  any  ardent  missionary  of  the  other 
class  to  set  up  a  small  rival  church  in  a 
private  residence.  No  consequence  fol- 
lowed more  necessarily  and  logically  from 
the  very  idea  of  a  national  Church  than 
that  certain  districts  were  to  be  appointed 
in  which  clergymen,  ordained  by  the  spi- 
ritual authorities  of  the  Church,  should 
have  the  exclusive  care  of  souls  therein. 
If  they  were  not  to  have  it  exclusively,  in 
what  sense  could  they  be  said  to  have  it 
at  all,  for  then  they  would  only  be  so  many 
out  of  a  number  of  rivals  admitted  into 
their  districts  ?  He  did  not  think  it  desi- 
rable to  give  to  the  incumbent  of  a  parish 
any  power  with  regard  to  strangers;  but 
to  deprive  the  Bishop  of  the  power  of  ex- 
cluding persons  who  came  into  a  parish 
without  his  licence,  was  to  destroy  the 
very  essence  and  foundation  of  a  national 
Church.  He  conceived  that  under  the 
existing  law  a  Bishop  had  the  power  of  li- 
censing any  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  preach  and  perform  Divine 
Service  in  any  parish,  though,  of  course, 
in  an  unconsecrated  building  he  could  not 
perform  the  same  service  as  in  a  conse- 
crated one.  It  had  been  said  that  the 
Church  of  Bome,  more  liberal  than  the 
Church  of  England,  provided  oratories 
where  any  person  not  a  parochial  minister 
could  perform  Divine  Service  on  behalf  of 
parishioners;  but  ho  ventured  to  affirm 
that  that  could  not  be  done  against  the 
consent  of  the  Bishop. 

Me.  AYHTON  explained  that  he  did 
not  say  it  could  be  done  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Bishop. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS :   By  this  BUI 
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the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  was  directly 
assailed,  ^ot  only  the  incumbent,  but 
the  Bishop  was  deprived  of  all  control  in 
the  matter.  For  these  reasons  he  should 
oppose  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that  he  had 
considered  this   subject   for  some  years. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Se- 
cretary had  stated  that  the  predictions  of 
those  who  opposed  the   admission  of  the 
Jews  into  the  House  had  not  been  verified. 
He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  had  certainly  thought 
thtt  the  change  was  not  calculated  to  pro- 
mote a  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Church  of 
England,  or   to   render  the  House  more 
willmg  to  maintain  or  to  correct  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church.     If  it  were  so  he 
rejoiced.    Qod  grant  that  he  might  have 
been  deceived.     Although  the  principles 
of  religious  liberty  had  so  far  prevailed  as 
to  lead  to  the  introduction  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Jewish  persuasion  into  that 
Hoose  the  Act  which  admitted  them  only 
it  the  discretion  of  the  House  still  affirmed 
its  Christian  chso^u^ter.     Every  one  knew 
that  he  honoured  the  Church  as  much  as 
snj  one  did,  and  was  as  desirous  as  any 
one  to  see  her  services  extended,  but  he 
vas  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  passing 
of  a  measure  of  this  kind  would  only  tend 
to  aggravate  the  evils  which  already  ex- 
isted. There  was  no  doubt  that  the  greatest 
latitude  prevailed  in  the  preaching  of  the 
ciergy  at  present,   some  of  them  verging 
towards  Popery,    and  others  towards  ex- 
trraie  Calvinism.     The  result  was  that  in 
many  cases    the    parish    churches    were 
rfeared  of  their  congregations.     The  Bill 
before  the  House   made  no  provision  for 
the  poor.     Ihe  hon.  Member  for  Derby 
(Mr.  Bass)  said  that  he  should  like  to  go 
to  church  in  some  of  these  extemporized 
ciu^els ;  bat  he  had  no  security  that  in 
going  to  these  chapels  lie  was  going  to 
drarch,  for  in  them   anything   but  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  might 
be  taught,  whilst  no  provision   was  se- 
cQied  for   the   admission   or  instruction 
<rf  the   poor    within   their    walls.      He 
thoaght  the  first  provision  necessary  was 
A  measure  that  in  the  parish  church  the 
cfagyman  officiating  should  preach  no- 
tUag  bat  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
Rr  file  people  loved  the  doctrines  of  the 
QnwA  of  i^gland  when  faithfully  incul- 
««ted.    What  this  Bill  did  was  to  give 
Boty  for   the    establishment    of   small 
A«pds  in  any  parishes  in  which  the  cler- 
Sfnan  might  not  be  popular,  and  thus 
■Wt'ie  a   very  objectionable   kind   of 


rivalry.  He  deprecated,  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary,  the 
introduction  of  anything  into  the  parishes 
which  would  create  discord.  It  was  to 
be  remembered  that  there  would  not  be 
the  slightest  security  that  Church  of 
England  doctrines  would  be  preached  in 
the  chapels  to  be  authorized  under  this 
Bill ;  and  the  carrying  of  such  a  measure 
would  tend  to  break  up  the  parochial 
system.  It  was  very  true  that  evils 
existed  under  the  present  system,  and 
that  in  case  of  a  clergyman  preaching 
doctrines,  or  indulging  in  practices  which 
his  parishioners  did  not  conceive  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  teaching  of  the  Church, 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  legal  re- 
dress. It  was  true  that  the  Bishop  was 
the  proper  person  to  whom  such  questions 
ought  to  be  referred.  But  under  the 
Church  Discipline  Act  the  Bishop  might 
refuse  to  hear  the  case.  Indeed,  he  was 
under  a  penalty  to  do  so,  for  the  expense 
of  proceeding  in  the  cccesiastical  courts  in 
the  present  state  of  the  law  was  so  great 
that  one  or  two  trials  of  this  nature  in 
a  3'ear  might  absorb  the  whole  of  his  in- 
come. No  one  could,  therefore,  be  sur- 
prised at  the  Bishop's  refusing  to  proceed, 
as  he  had  power  to  do,  under  the  Church 
Discipline  Act.  The  laity  were,  in  fact, 
left  totally  without  the  power  of  legal  ap- 
peal, whatever  the  annoyances  to  which 
they  might  be  subjected.  In  the  Lavington 
case,  where  an  application  hud  been  made 
to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  for  a  man- 
damus to  compel  the  ecclesiastical  court  to 
proceed,  it  was  held  that  the  lay  court  had 
lno  power  to  issue  a  mandamus.  The  re- 
medy, it  appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Newde- 
gate), ought  to  be  the  introduction  of  a 
Bill  empowering  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  to  issue  a  mandamus  to  the  Bishop 
to  hear  such  cases ;  of  course,  not  compel- 
ling him  to  decide  one  way  or  other,  but  to 
hear  such  cases  as  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  might  deem  sufficiently  founded, 
the  BiU  also  making  due  provision  for 
the  payment  of  the  necessary  costs  and 
expenses  either  out  of  the  funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
or  such  other  funds  as  the  House  might 
appoint,  thus  indemnifying  the  Bishop 
from  expense.  That  appeared  to  be  a  prac- 
tical remedy  for  the  evil,  the  existence  of 
which  had  been  proved  before  the  Courts 
of  this  country.  The  fact  was,  that  by 
moving  so  many  of  the  sources  of  prac- 
tice from  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and 
thereby  destroying  the  ecclesiastical  Bar, 
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they  were  destroying  the  representation 
of  the  laity;  for  the  lay  Bar  of  the 
Eeclesiastical  Courts  had  been,  in  fact, 
the  jury  of  the  laity.  The  Ecclesiastical 
Oourts  had,  therefore,  become  exclusively 
clerical,  and  even  to  these  Courts,  thus 
exclusively  clerical,  the  laity  had  no  actual 
power  of  appeal.  If,  however,  the  lay 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  could,  by  manda- 
mus, compel  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  to 
hear  the  gi-ievances  of  the  laity,  as  he  sug- 
gested, a  right  of  access  at  least  would  be 
granted  to  the  laity  which  was  at  present 
denied  to  them.  The  present  Bill  was 
based  upon  an  acknowledged  evil,  the 
effects  of  which  it  would  simply  aggravate 
instead  of  providing  a  remedy.  It  would 
create  and  aggravate  religious  discord  in 
the  various  parislies.  He  believed  that 
the  Government  might  be  confident  that 
the  House  would  support  them  in  a  mea- 
sure for  correcting  the  evils  in  the  Church 
of  England  to  which  he  had  alluded. 
"Why,  then,  did  they  not  meet  these  evils 
ftt  their  centre  by  introducing  some  such 
salutary  measure  as  he  had  described, 
which  the  Bill  before  the  House  would 
simply  aggravate.  He  was  confident  that 
the  House  would  aid  them  in  giving  the 
people  a  proper  tribunal  for  the  settle- 
ment of  those  differences  which  were  at 
present  throwing  the  whole  Church  into 
confusion. 

Mr.  BAINES  said,  he  should  support 
the  Bill,  not  as  a  Dissenter,  because  Dis- 
senters already  enjoyed  all  the  privileges 
which  this  Bill  would  confer  upon  the 
Church,  but  he  supported  it  because  it 
would  liberate  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
from  many  trammels  and  restrictions  which 
now  bound  them,  and  would  give  them  a 
freedom  of  action  on  behalf  of  the  spi- 
ritual interests  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population  which  at  present  they  did  not 
possess. 

Mb.  LEFROY  said,  he  hoped  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  introduced  this 
Bill  would,  after  the  speeches  which  had 
been  made  in  opposition  to  it,  consent  to 
its  withdrawal.  He  would  support  any 
measure  to  extend  education  and  religion, 
consistently  with  the  rights  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  which  he  regarded  as  the 
safeguard  of  our  religious  institutions  and 
opinions ;  but  he  thought  that  no  case  of 
necessity  for  the  present  measure  had  been 
established.  Indeed,  the  arguments  in 
support  of  the  Bill  seemed  to  rest  mainly 
upon  individual  instances  ,*  but  to  his  mind 
experience  had  shown  that  clei^gymen 
Mr.  Newdegate 


would  rather  extend  indulgence  to  than 
restrain  those  who  were  anxious  to  teach 
the  truth.  Moreover,  when  he  saw  clergy- 
men preaching  in  theatres  and  places  of 
that  description,  he  did  not  think  that 
the  Bishops  could  be  said  to  exercise  too 
strict  a  control  over  the  discretion  of  the 
clergy. 

Lord  ASHLEY  said,  he  thought  the 
measure  was  wholly  unnecessary.  Under 
the  present  system  the  clergy  enjoyed 
practically  as  much  liberty  in  preaching 
and  reading  the  Scriptures  as  they  ought 
to  possess.  As  an  example,  he  might 
mention  that  only  the  other  day  a  clergy- 
man appeared  in  the  garden  scene  of  a 
theatre,  peihaps  surrounded  by  forbidden 
fruit,  and  no  doubt  looking  very  pic- 
turesque. Not  that  he  wished  to  throw 
discredit  on  the  religious  services  in  the- 
atres; on  the  contrary,  he  looked  npon 
that  movement  as  one  more  conducive  to 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  poorer  classes 
than  any  which  has  been  undertaken  for 
a  long  time.  His  objection  to  the  Bill 
was  simply  that  while,  on  the  one  hand 
it  was  unnecessary  as  a  measure  of  pro- 
tection, on  the  other  hand  the  effect  of  it 
would  be  to  deprive  the  Bishop  of  his 
legitimate  and  discretionary  authority  in 
his  diocese,  together  with  that  of  the  in- 
cumbent in  his  parish,  thereby  producing 
a  state  of  things  most  subversive  of  eccle- 
siastical order  and  discipline.  As,  there- 
fore, he  did  not  see  that  there  was  any 
case  made  out  in  behalf  of  the  Bill,  he 
should  give  his  vote  against  ihe  second 
reading. 

CoLOKEL  SYKES  thought  that,  having 
regard  to  the  ignorance  of  spiritual  matters 
at  present  existing  throughout  the  country, 
the  House  ought  not  to  throw  an  impcdi* 
ment  in  the  way  of  such  a  Bill  on  any 
mere  technical  grounds,  and  ho  should 
give  his  support  to  it. 

Mr.  HAEDY  said,  it  was  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  did  not  now  seek  to  reach  the 
poor  by  preaching  and  lecturing  in  places 
that  were  not  consecrated.  The  clei^gy, 
however,  had  assented  to  a  certain  form 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  it  was  un- 
reasonable to  ask  the  House  to  enable 
them  to  dispense  with  the  vows  of  obedi- 
ence which  they  had  taken  to  their  supe- 
riors at  the  time  of  their  ordination.  He 
did  not  believe  that  the  preaching  of  Uie 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  could 
be  extended  too  widely,  but  the  members 
of  that  Churohi  in  pledging  themselves  to 
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het,  had  done  bo  not  only  as  to  her  doc- 
trine, but  also  as  to  her  discipline.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Leeds  (Mr.  Baines) 
looked  at  the  Church  of  England  with  the 
Tiew  of  a  Nonconformist,  and  seemed  as  if 
he  wonld  set  up  in  the  same  parish  two 
ministers  of  the  same  Church  in  rivalry 
with  each  other,  which  must  inevitably 
produce  religious  discord  and  warfare  in 
the  parishes  of  this  kingdom.  He  did  not 
wish  to  see  the  bishops  act  now  in  the 
rairit  of  their  predecessors,  who  excluded 
whitefield  and  Wesley  from  the  pulpits 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  he  should 
not  be  sorry  to  see  some  of  the  most 
eminent  preachers  of  that  Church  sent, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Bishops,  to 
preach  the  doctrines  of  salvation  iox  and 
wide,  but  what  he  did  object  to  in  this 
Bill  was  that  they  were  attempting  to  set 
free  the  servants  of  the  Church  of  England 
from  the  obligations  they  owed*  to  the 
heads  of  the  Church.  He  should  be  glad 
to  see  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  em- 
plojriug  a  considerable  part  of  their  funds 
m  sending  fresh  ministers  into  populous 
and  overgrown  parishes  and  distncts,  but 
he  besought  the  House  not  to  sanction  a 
principle,  involved  in  the  second  reading 
of  this  Bill,  which  would  bo  fatal  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Mb.  CONINQHAM  said,  he  should 
support  the  Bill,  believing  that  it  was 
founded  on  the  principle  of  religious  free- 
dom, and  that  ito  effect  would  bo  to  re- 
more  restrictions  which  now  hampered 
the  celebration  of  Divine  worship.  He 
expressed  his  regret  that  the  Chancellor 
•f  the  Exchequer,  who  in  all  other  matters 
was  so  great  a  stickler  for  free  trade, 
should,  in  dealing  with  a  measure  calcu- 
lated to  emancipate  the  Church  of  England 
frrran  the  trammels  by  which  she  was  en- 
thralled, have  clothed  himself  in  the  robes 
of  Protection. 

Ma.  MELLOR  said,  he  thought  much 
objection  might  be  taken  to  some  parts  of 
the  Bill  as  regarded  the  wording,  and  he 
doubted  whether  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
oarry  out  the  object  it  had  in  view.  Ho 
could  not  however,  in  the  absence  of  a 
BMre  fitting  proposal,  refuse  his  assent 
logo  into  Committee  on  it,  so  that  the 
Bill  might  be  rendered  efiective  for  reme- 
dying what  was  an  admitted  grievance. 

Ma.  SPOONER  said,  he  should  vote  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and  agreed 
Tory  much  with  the  view  taken  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  Mellor)  who 
had  just  preceded  him.    He  agreed  that 
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OS  the  Bill  was  then  framed  it  might  lead 
to  great  evils;  but  it  might  easily  be 
altered  in  Committee  so  as  to  make  it  a 
most  useful  measure.  At  present  thei'e 
were  vast  masses  of  our  population  who 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
Gospel  preached,  and  that  was  a  growing 
and  much-to-be-deplored  state  of  things. 
The  right  hon.  Members  for  the  Universi- 
ties of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  had  both  ad- 
mitted the  evil  that  existed,  but  disap- 
proved of  tho  manner  of  remedying  that 
evil  by  the  Bill  now  under  consideration, 
and  requested  tho  hon.  Members  who  had 
brought  in  tho  Bill  to  withdraw  it,  in 
order  that  a  better  Bill,  framed  in  other 
terms,  should  be  brought  in.  If  the  right 
hon.  Members  would  undertake  to  apply 
their  distinguished  talents  to  the  provision 
of  some  remedy  for  the  spiritual  destitu- 
tion now  prevaUiug,  ho  would  advise  the 
hon.  Members  to  withdraw  their  Bill. ;  but 
without  such  a  pledge,  and  the  House 
went  to  a  division,  he  could  not  conscien- 
tiously oppose  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill 
the  main  principle  and  object  of  which  was 
to  provide  proper  means  for  the  religious 
education  of  vast  masses  of  the  people 
in  the  Christian  principles  and  doctrines 
taught  by  the  Established  Church. 

Mr.  LOCKK  kino  said,  he  wished  to 
explain  that  the  words  "private  house" 
had  been  introduced  into  the  enact- 
ing clause  simply  because  he  found  them 
in  the  canon  which  the  Bill  in  that  respect 
proposed  to  overrule.  After  the  temperate 
manner  in  which  the  measure  had  been 
debated,  he  was  astonished  that  the  right 
hon.  Oentleman  the  Member  for  Kilmar- 
nock (Mr.  Bouverie)  should  have  so  stoutly 
opposed  it,  until  he  recollected  that  the 
right  hon.  Oentleman  was  the  other  day 
made  an  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner.  As 
the  majority  of  the  House  appeared  to  be 
in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  he 
would  recommend  that  it  should  be  read 
a  second  time ;  that  it  should  then  go  into 
Committee  pro  farmd  ;  and  in  that  case 
he  would  endeavour  to  adapt  it  to  the 
wishes  of  hon.  Members  who  had  taken 
exception  to  its  wording.  With  that  view 
he  should  go  to  a  division. 

Question  put,  "That  the  word  'now' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  Houso  divided : — Ayes  131  ;  Noes 
168:  Majority  37. 

Worda  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  an 
agreed  to. 

Bill^u^  o^for  six  months. 
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CLARE  ELECTION.— REPORT. 

House  informed,  that  the  Committee 
had  determined, 

"  That  Colonel  Luke  White  is  not  duly  elected 
a  Knight  of  the  Shiro  to  serve  in  this  present 
Parliament  for  the  County  of  Claro. 

"  That  the  last  Election  for  Ihe  said  County,  so 
far  as  regards  the  Return  of  Colonel  Luke  White, 
is  a  void  Election. 

**  And  the  said  Determinations  were  ordered  to 
be  entered  in  the  Journals  of  this  House." 

ADULTERATION  OF  FOOD,  Ac,  BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 

House  in  Committee  according  to  Order. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  4.  Power  to  Justices  to  have 
articles  of  food  and  drink  analyzed  in 
cases  where  complaints  were  brought  be- 
fore them. 

Sir  PEANCIS  GOLDSMID  said,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  this  clause  was  not 
necessary.  They  ought  not  to  make  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  law  of  evidence. 
He  would  propose  to  omit  the  words  which 
stated  that  the  substances  which  were  pro- 
duced in  any  court  of  justice  should  be 
taken  for  what  they  were  called  without 
evidence  being  required  to  prove  the  con- 
trary. 

Mh.  SCHOLEFIELD  objected  to  any 
alteration  in  the  clause. 

Amendment  negatived, 

SiE  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  the  ques- 
tion was,  what  would  be  considered  adul- 
terated articles  and  not  pure  articles. 
How  was  discovery  to  be  effected  without 
the  aid  of  an  analyst  ?  And  then  take  the 
article  of  bread,  which  was  no  doubt 
mixed  with  potatoes  and  other  things  not 
injurious  to  health.  "Would  that  be  adul- 
teration? No  doubt  under  the  Bill  it 
would  be  an  offence,  and  the  maker  sub- 
jected to  a  heavy  penalty.  But  by  what 
process  would  the  analyst  determine  whe- 
ther bread  was  adulterated  or  pure  ?  He 
had  received  a  deputation  of  bakers,  and 
they  said  the  Bill  would  be  injurious  to 
their  trade,  and  that  they  would  not  be 
able  to  exist  under  its  operation.  A  sta- 
tute was  already  in  existence  which  in  all 
ordinary  cases  was  sufficiently  calculated 
lor  the  protection  of  the  public,  and  it  was 
for  the  Commii;tee  to  consider  whether  the 
Bill  might  not  be  too  general  in  its  terms. 
The  principle  now  recognized  in  all  trans- 
actions between  buyer  and  seller  was  that 
of  oareat  emptor,  and  he  thought  it  ought 
not  to  be  departed  from. 


Mb.  JOHN  LOCKE  said,  the  baken 
were  sufficiently  protected.  If  they  did 
not  warrant  their  bread  to  be  pore  and 
unadulterated,  they  would  be  safe.  Thwe 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  whether  alum 
did  deteriorate  bread  or  not.  If  trades- 
men held  out  to  the  public  that  they 
were  selling  pure  articles,  and  they  wete 
adulterated,  they  ought  to  be  prosecuted 
for  the  offence. 

SiE  GEOBGE  LEWIS  instanced  the 
article  of  mustard  for  the  purpose  of  low- 
ing that  it  was  necessary  sometimes  to 
mix  another  article  with  the  one  to  be 
sold,  in  order  to  render  it  vendible. 

Mb.  AYllTON  said,  the  words  ^'ex- 
pressly warranted"  had  been  introduced 
into  the  Bill  to  obviate  possible  ob- 
jections. The  measures  only  proposed 
to  deal  with  those  cases  in  which  persons 
warranted  their  goods  as  being  pore  and 
unadulterated.  There  was  aln^dy  a  sta- 
tute which  applied  to  bread,  and  the 
bakers  were  the  only  people  who  could 
not  complain  of  this  Bill.  A  person  was 
liable  to  be  transported  for  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretences.  Then,  why 
should  not  tradesmen  be  liable  to  punish- 
ment when  they  cheated  the  poor  people  ? 
There  were  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
legislation  excepting  those  which  existed 
in  the  mind  of  tho  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary. 

Mb.  roebuck  believed  there  were 
already  a  dozen  statutes  which  were  in- 
efficient for  the  purpose  of  protection 
against  adulteration.  If  they  told  the 
people  tho  law  would  protect  them  against 
fraud  and  it  did  not,  they  did  a  yery  great 
mischief.  He  believed  the  buyer  was  the 
best  person  to  protect  himself,  and  so 
soon  as  a  man  was  found  to  be  selling  im- 
pure and  bad  articles  he  lost  his  customers. 
The  simple  thing  the  Committee  had  to 
consider  was,  whether  it  was  wise  to  spend 
tlieir  time  in  useless  legislation. 

Mb.  C.  p.  YILLIEKS  said,  the  Bill  was 
founded  on  the  Report  of  a  Committee, 
which  had  made  careful  and  extended  in- 
quiry into  this  subject;  and  he  thooghtit 
was  clear  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  not  read  the  evidence  taken  before 
them.  The  application  of  the  Bill  was 
condned  to  aiticles  which  were  necessaries 
of  life,  and  it  appeared  that  there  was  not 
a  single  article  of  necessary  and  general 
consumption  which  was  not  adulterated. 
The  poor  had  no  i*omedy.  They  could  not 
prosecute  the  tradesmen  of  the  village  or 
town,  with  whom  they  were  obliged  to 
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iml  Thffj  were  compelled  to  take  the 
food  as  thej  could  get  it— impure  and 
•dalterated.  All  that  was  required  was 
the  power  of  publishing  the  names  of  the 
•doHenton.  That  would  be  a  protection 
to  the  people.  There  was  no  country  in 
Eaiope  which  did  not  protect  its  subjects 
from  adulterated  food,  and  everybody  knew 
tbat  on  the  Continent  ardcles  were  much 
betto*  than  in  En^nd.  He  was  sorry  to 
ttj  ^lat  there  was  no  country  in  which 
tfajngs  were  so  much  adulterated  as  in 
England.  In  America  there  was  a  strict 
kw  against  adulteration,  and  no  drugs 
from  England  were  allowed  to  bo  received 
before  being  examined  by  a  properly  quali- 
led  inspector;  and  the  appointment  of 
ndi  an  officer  had  become  necessary  in 
eoBsequenoe  of  the  bad  quality  of  the  arti- 
eles  imported  from  this  country. 

Me.  PEACOCKE  said,  the  observations 
<rf  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  G.  Lewis) 
went  against  the  principle  of  the  Eill. 
He  objected  to  the  Bill  because  of  the 
dificolty  of  determining  what  was  adulte- 
ntiQii.  Certainly  there  was  a  difficulty  in 
paiticalar  instances,  but  it  was  not  insu- 
per^le.  It  would  be  decided  by  prac- 
tiee,  and  magistrates  would  necessarily  be 
guided  to  a  condderable  extent  by  previous 
dedaions.  The  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield 
and  the  poor  could  protect  themselves; 
but  the  ^ct  was,  that  practically,  neither 
the  rich  nor  the  poor  could  protect  them- 
•^▼68.  Take  the  case  of  Cayenne  pepper. 
Evidence  was  given  before  the  Committee 
tbat  that  which  was  sold  as  Cayenne 
pmer  was  not  Cayenne  pepper  at  all. 
Wluit  remodj  had  the  purchaser  ?  There 
was  no  law  on  the  subject.  As  the  Bill 
itood  at  present  the  interests  of  the  vendor 
were  only  too  well  provided  for,  as  he  could 
Bet  be  punished  imless  he  expressly  gua- 
iinteed  the  authenticity  of  what  he  sold. 

Ml.  SCHOLEFIELD  said,  he  did  not 
▼iih  to  interfere  with  the  maxim  caveat 
•p<of.  Under  the  present  law,  no  doubt, 
the  buyer  was  left  to  take  care  of  himself, 
but  the  procedure  was  so  cumbrous  and 
eipenaive,  that  there  was,  in  effect,  no 
pvotection  at  all.  With  regard  to  mixture 
and  adulteration,  the  Bill  did  not  interfere 
wi&  mixture.  A  man  might  mix  what 
he  ideated  with  an  article,  and  if  he  did 
oot  sell  it  as  a  pure  article,  the  Bill  did 
not  touch  him ;  but  if  he  did  sell  it  as  a 
pore  article,  he  (Mr.  Bcholefield)  thought 
the  House  would  agree  with  him  that  he 
<N^t  to  be  punished. 

Qaxmap-a^to. 

VOL.   CLVII.      [third  9ERIES.] 


Clause  5  (Power  to  appoint  analysts). 

Mr.  roebuck  inquired  whether  an 
analyst  was  to  be  appointed  in  every  little 
village  in  England,  and  how  the  expense 
was  to  be  borne  ? 

Mh.  bcholefield  said,  it  was  not 
as  yet  decided  how  those  details  were  to 
be  carried  out. 

Mr.  HALIBURTON  said,  he  wanted 
to  know  who  would  analyse  the  analyst. 
Would  he  be  subjected  to  a  competitive 
examination,  or  appointed  by  the  judge  or 
by  the  magistrates  at  quarter  sessions  ? 
There  were  not,  he  believed,  half-a-dozen 
persons  in  the  country  fit  to  be  analysts. 
Those  who  were  examined  at  Dr.  Smet- 
hurst's  trial  all  contradicted  one  another, 
and  involved  the  case  in  such  inextricable 
confusion  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  was  obliged  to  discharge  the  pri- 
soner as  the  only  practicable  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  He  wished  to  warn  the 
House  against  over-legislation,  which  had 
produced  the  greatest  evils  in  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Colonies.  It  was 
said  there  was  but  little  adulteration  in 
America.  Did  they  never  hear  of  wooden 
nutmegs  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  appeared  under  some 
uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  a 
mixture ;  and  in  reply  he  would  only 
point  to  the  Government  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  and  say — at  signum  quarts  nV- 
cumspice. 

Sir  BALDWIN  LEIGHTON  expressed 
his  approval  of  the  Bill,  and  did  not  be- 
lieve any  particular  difficulty  would  be  ex- 
perienced with  regard  to  its  operation. 

Clause  6  agreed  to. 

Sir  WILLIAM  JOLLIFFE  stated  that 
the  Bill  did  not  realize  in  practice  what  it 
professed  to  accomplish.  Its  real  effect 
would  be  to  prevent  persons  from  warrant- 
ing what  they  sold,  which  would  by  no 
means  prevent  ad  ulteration .  The  real  diffi- 
culty to  be  overcome  was  that  poor  per- 
sons bound  themselves  by  a  system  of 
credit. 

Clause  6,  as  were  also  Clauses  7  to  10 
inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Clause  11,  (Bill  not  to  extend  to  Scotland 
or  Ireland.) 

Mr.  EER  said,  he  would  move  the  omis- 
sion of  the  clause.  If  the  measure  were 
a  good  one  for  England,  he  did  not  see  why 
it  should  not  be  extended  to  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  SCHOLEFIELD  said,  that  the  only 
reason  why  he  did  not  propose  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Bill  to  Ireland  and  Scotland 
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was  that  a  different  machinery  would  bo 
required  for  putting  it  in  force  in  those 
countries.  But  ho  would  be  perfectly 
ready  to  assent  to  any  proposal  which 
would  provide  the  requisite  means  of 
carrying  out  such  an  enlargement  of  the 
measure. 

Motion  made  and  Question  put,  ''  That 
the  Clause  stand  part  of  the  Bill.'' 

The  Committee  divided  : — AycB  101 ; 
Noes  88  :  Afajority  13. 

Clause  ordered  to  stand  part  of  the  Bill. 

Mb.  MAGTUIEE  said,  he  thought  there 
must  have  been  some  misconception  in  the 
minds  of  several  hon.  Members  who  had 
voted  in  the  last  division.  Every  Irish 
Member  was,  he  believed,  in  favour  of  the 
measure  being  applied  to  Ireland,  and, 
under  the  circumstances,  he  hoped  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  and  the  pro- 
moter of  the  Bill  would  take  counsel  to- 
gether to  provide  the  requisite  machinery. 

Majob  CUMMING  BIIUCE  said,  he 
voted  in  the  majority  against  extending 
the  Bill  to  Scotland,  but  he  must  say  that 
if  the  Bill  were  good  for  England  it  was 
good  for  Scotland,  and  he  suggested  that 
the  promoter  of  the  Bill  and  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate should,  before  the  Bill  was  read  a 
third  time,  agree  on  a  clause  to  adapt  the 
Bill  to  Scotland. 

Clause  2,  which  had  been  postponed, 

Mr.  BLACKBURN  said,  he  wished  to 
point  out  that,  under  the  terms  of  the 
clause,  there  would  bo  no  protection  for 
any  one  who  bought  unwarily  a  bad  article. 
The  purchaser  wouldhave  to  prove  that  he 
gave  notice  to  the  seller  that  he  bought 
with  the  design  to  have  the  article  ana- 
lyzed, and  that  he  afforded  the  seller  an 
opportunity  of  accompanying  him  to  the 
analyst. 

Mb.  SCHOLEFIELD  said,  that  protec- 
tion  was  necessary  for  the  seller. 

Mb.  BLAKE  said,  he  hoped  the  Bill 
would  be  extended  to  Ireland.  Since  the 
increase  of  duty  on  spirits  whiskey  was 
much  adulterated  in  that  coimtry.  Per- 
sons who  frequented  some  public-houses 
were  more  affected  than  others.  He  had 
at  his  own  expense  bought  a  pint  of  whis- 
key, and  a  celebrated  analyst  to  whom 
he  sent  it  assured  him  that,  if  a  man 
drank  such  stuff  for  twelve  months,  he 
would  at  the  end  of  that  period  lose  his 
reason. 

Mr.  MOWBRAY  said,  he  wanted  to 

know  whether  the  giving  an  opportunity 

to  accompany  the  purchaser  to  the  analyst 

meant  providing  conveyance  for  the  seller  ? 

Mr.  Sckolefield 


If  the  analyst  lived  ten  miles  off  the  seller 
could  not  be  expected  to  walk. 

Motion  made  and  Question  put,  ''  Thtt 
the  Clause  stand  part  of  the  Bill." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes    123; 
Noes  16:  Majority,  107. 

House  resumed. 

Committeo  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again 
To-morrow. 

Home  adjourned  at  Six  o'eloek. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Thursday,  March  15,  1860. 
MiNUTxs.]  Took  ike  Oo^i^Tho  Lord  Oarjiibrt. 

TREATY  WITH  FRANCE— ADDRBSS 
TO  11 ER  MAJESTY. 

Order  of  the  Day  read. 

LoHD  TAUNTON,  in  rising  to  move 
that  their  Lordships  agree  with  tbe  House 
of  Commons  in  the  Address  to  the  Crown 
on  the  Commercial  Treaty  with  France, 
said  he  c^uld  have  desired  that  some  per- 
son of  more  experience  in  their  Lordships* 
House  had  undertaken  the  duty ;  bat  as  it 
was  thought  that  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  been  officially  connected  for  many 
years  with  the  trade  of  the  coimtry  would 
be  an  excuse  for  bis  trespassing  upon  their 
patience,  he  had  not  felt  himself  at  liberty 
to  decline  a  duty  which  was  so  much  in 
accordance  with  his  personal  convictions. 
He  was  entitled  to  say,  ho  thought,  in  the 
first  place,  that  this  Treaty  came  before 
them  under  circumstances  which  entitled 
it  to  their  favourable  consideration.  After 
having  been  concluded  by  the  Crown  it 
had  received  the  sanction — the  almost 
unanimous  sanction — of  the  Lower  House 
of  Parliament ;  and  he  made  bold  to  say 
that  in  giving  that  sanction  the  Lower 
House  had  done  no  more  than  reflect  tbe 
general  sentiments  of  their  constituents. 
It  was  notorious  that  since  the  Treaty  had 
been  before  the  country  it  had  met  with 
very  general  approbation,  lliis  appro- 
bation was  not  confined  to  any  particular 
branch  of  industry.  In  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  the  seats  of  the  cotton  and 
woollen  manufactures,  in  the  linen  dis- 
tricts of  the  north  of  Ireland,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Clyde,  where  so  many  interests 
were  combined,  in  the  great  coal  districts, 
and  in  the  Stafibrdshire  Potteries, — in  all 
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tteso  districts  it  had  been  received  with 
unanimoafi  approbation,  and  the  people  of 
those  parte  were  now  waiting  with  anxiety 
fbr  &e  final  sanction  to  be  given  to  it, 
which  would  enable  them  to  derive  from  it 
the  b^efits  which  they,  who  were  the  best 
judges  in  the  matter,  confidently  antici- 
pftod  it  would  prodaoe.  As  to  the  objects 
d  the  Treatj^,  they  were  such  as  there 
eenld  be  no  difference  of  opinion.  In  the 
wofds  of  the  preamble  of  the  Treaty,  they 
irefe  to  **  draw  closer  the  ties  of  friend- 
ihip  which  unite  the  two  people,  and  to 
iB|Ht>Te  and  extend  the  commercial  rela- 
tiofis  between  the  respective  dominions." 
IlMse  were  objects  which  must  entitle  the 
T^ty  to  their  Lordships'  most  favourable 
eoDsideration.  The  statesmen  in  this  coun- 
try had  long  viewed  with  great  concern 
the  small  commercial  intercourse  existing 
between  two  countries,  united  rather  than 
npirated  by  a  narrow  sea,  which,  by  the 
diiference  of  their  soil,  climate,  and  pro- 
dnetiims,  and  by  the  varied  character  of 
their  industries,  seemed  formed  by  nature 
to  be  mutually  beneficial  to  each  other. 
He  need  scarcely  remind  their  Lordships 
that  at  this  moment  our  exports  to  Erance 
were  lees  than  our  exports  to  Holland,  and 
Bflt  maoh  more  than  our  exports  to  Turkey 
Of  Sweden,  We  must  therefore  rejoice  at 
wwy  opportunity  which  presented  itself 
for  extending  the  intercourse  between  the 
two  comitries;  and  all  our  great  states- 
Ben  had  never  let  slip  a  chance  of  effect- 
iag  BO  desirable  a  result.  Li  1786,  Mr. 
PHt  negotiated  his  celebrated  treaty,  which 
yndaeed  excellent  effects  while  it  lasted, 
bit  which  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  un- 
fcrtanate  events  of  the  French  revolution. 
The  political  and  social  objects  of  this 
l^Katywere,  he  thought  their  Lordships 
wvold  agree,  of  no  less  importance  than 
the  eommereial  objects.  He  did  not  go 
•0  &r  as  to  say  that  commercial  treaties 
would  prevent  wars  altogether,  for  the 
PMODs  of  mankind  and  the  ambition  of 
••wreigns,  unfortunately,  were  not  to  be 
"B^aiBed  by  such  bonds ;  but  he  had  no 
^Mtiation  in  saying  that  commercial  inter- 
<0BM  between  two  nations  was  one  of  the 
^  modes  of  preventing  wars  and  of 
^RBgiDg  tiiem  to  a  speedier  termination 
wkoi  tbey  did  occur.  There  was  a  striking 
Viteiee  of  this  in  the  relations  between 
^md  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
Anr  lordships  were  aware  that  from 
tifte  to  time  tbere  had  arisen  very  difficult 
lad  d^usate  questiims  between  those  two 
whieb,  if  not  managed  with 


temper  and  moderation  on  both  sides, 
might  have  led  to  the  frightful  calami- 
ties of  war ;  but  the  commercial  relations 
of  the  two  countries  were  so  great,  and 
the  great  body  of  the  industrious  classes 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  were  so 
deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
peace,  that  they  would  have  called  their 
rulers  to  strict  account  had  they  led  the 
two  nations  into  the  crimes  and  miseries 
of  a  rupture,  without  being  able  to  prove 
that  it  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  have 
been  avoided.  This  was  a  sufficient  indi- 
cation how  desirable  it  was,  with  reference 
to  promoting  a  good  understanding,  to  im- 
improve  our  commercial  relations  with 
France. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty,  he  thought  it  quite 
necessary  to  call  their  Lordships'  attention 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
made.  Ever  since  the  free-trade  policy  of 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  had  been  adopted  by  this 
country,  we  had  found  it  necessary  to 
alter  our  policy  with  regard  to  commercial 
treaties.  We  had  found  it  was  no  longer 
of  use  to  go  cap  in  hand  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  endeavour  to  frame  commercial 
treaties  with  them  on  the  principle  of  equi- 
valents. The  fact  was,  that  foreign  coun- 
tries imagined  that  we  had  some  great  in- 
terests distinct  from  theirs  in  making  pro- 
posals of  that  kind,  and  the  more  we  urged 
them  to  that  policy  the  less  they  were  dis- 
posed to  reciprocate.  In  addition  to  this 
the  more  fully  we  carried  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade  the  more  we  deprived 
ourselves  of  the  means  of  treating  on  the 
footing  of  equivalents.  Owing  to  these 
circumstances,  though  still  desirous  of 
promoting  commercial  intercourse  with 
France,  we  had  generally  given  up  all  idea 
of  framing  a  tariff  treaty  with  the  French 
Government.  But  that  suddenly  occurred 
which  was  most  unexpected — overtures 
came  from  the  Gbvemment  of  France  itself 
for  the  framing  of  such  a  Treaty.  In  his 
opinion  that  entirely  altered  the  whole 
question,  and  while  he  completely  agreed 
with  the  noble  Earl  on  the  cross  benches 
(Earl  Grey)  who  stated  his  views  the  other 
evening  with  so  much  force  and  clearness, 
that  the  day  of  treaties,  equivalents,  and 
bargains  was  long  passed,  yet  he  should 
have  deemed  the  Government  very  cul- 
pable if,  when  the  French  Government  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  embark  in  a 
more  liberal  course,  and  only  asked  this 
country  to  give  facilities  to  relax  their  pro- 
hibitive and  highly  protective  system,  they 
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had  neglected  so  favourable  an  opportunity  | 
of  accomplishing  an  object  which  all  par- 
ties in  England  had  had  so  long  at  heart. 
Those  were  the  droumstances  under  which 
this  Treaty  originated. 

He  would  now  call  their  Lordships'  at- 
tention to  the  main  provisions  which  the 
Treaty  contained.  They  were  simple  and 
few.  The  stipulations  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land— ^he  would  not  say  concession,  for  that 
was  the  phraseology  of  long  past  times, 
and  there  was  not  one  of  these  engagements 
which  it  was  not  to  our  interests  to  do, 
and*  which  in  truth  we  should  not  have 
done  sooner  or  later  in  following  out  a 
policy  deliberately  adopted  and  acted  upon 
with  entire  success — the  stipulations  on 
the  part  of  England  were — the  abolition  of 
import  duties  on  various  articles  of  French 
produce  and  manu&cture,  involving  a  reve- 
nue of  £1,190,000,  the  non- prohibition  by 
an  export  duty  on  coal,  and  the  ''most 
favoured  nation  clause''  by  which  we  pro- 
mised not  to  impose  any  duty  on  articles 
of  French  manofacture  which  were  not 
also  imposed  on  the  manufsictures  of  other 
countries.  The  present  condition  of  the 
French  tariff  was  highly  protective  and 
prohibitory.  Our  cottons,  wollens,  hard- 
ware, pottery,  and  linens,  were  either  ab- 
solutely prohibited,  or  such  high  duties 
were  levied  on  them  as  to  amount  in  effect 
to  prohibition.  Now,  the  counter-stipula- 
tions on  the  part  of  France  were,  the  ad- 
mission of  all  English  produce  and  manu- 
factures at  rates  not  exceeding  30,  and 
subsequently  not  more  than  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  the  reduction  of  duties  on  coal 
and  coke,  iron  and  machinery  at  certain 
dates,  and  the  "  most  favoured  nation 
clause."  There  was  considerable  latitude 
left  to  the  French  Government  in  arrang- 
ing the  scale  of  duties  within  the  limits  of 
30,  and  ultimately  of  25  per  cent,  and  he 
admitted  that  a  great  deal  of  the  benefit  of 
the  Treaty  must  depend  upon  the  French 
Government  carrying  out  their  engage- 
ments— ^as  he  trusted  they  would — upon 
the  liberal  and  just  principles  which  they 
professed.  But  independent  of  that,  ho 
would  remind  their  Lordships  that  it  was 
possible  to  have  a  very  extensive  trade 
with  countries  which  imposed  high  duties 
on  our  manufactured  articles.  Ho  believed 
that  the  tariff  of  the  United  States,  with 
which  we  had  so  large  and  advantageous  a 
trade,  varied  between  20  and  30  per  cent. 
It  might  be  said  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  United  States  and  of  France  were  not 
the  same,  and  that  while  America  was  only 

Lord  Taunton 


partially  a  manufacturing  country,  France 
was  a  manufiicturing  country  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  But  that  was  only  tnie 
to  a  certain  degree,  because  he  believed  the 
exports  of  France  consisted  of  three-fifths 
of  articles  of  manufacture,  and  two-fifths 
of  articles  of  raw  produce,  and  therefore 
that  there  was  a  great  similarity  between 
the  trade  of  France  and  the  trade  of  the 
United  States.  We  had  a  great  and  va- 
luable trade  with  the  Empire  of  the  Brazils, 
and  there  also  the  duties  on  articles  of  im- 
port varied  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  fie 
attached  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
"  most  fevoured  nation  clause,"  by  which 
France  stipulated  never  again  to  impose 
discriminating  duties  or  imports  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  English  manufacturers.  The 
history  of  commercial  legislation  showed 
how  much  injury  was  done  to  trade  by 
discriminating  duties.  The  most  cele- 
brated instance  was  the  Methuen  Treaty 
between  this  country  and  Portugal,  the 
bad  effects  of  which  were  felt  to  this  day, 
and  which  succeeded  in  diverting  from 
its  natural  channel  the  commerce  which 
would  otherwise  have  existed  between  this 
country  and  France.  France  had  in  re- 
cent times  entered  into  a  treaty  witii  Bel- 
gium, which  would  not  expire  till  next 
year,  by  which  differential  duties  were 
placed  on  British  goods,  to  the  advantage 
of  similar  articles  irom  Belgium.  In  this 
way  iron,  linens,  and  coals  found  their  way 
into  the  French  markets  from  Belgium, 
when,  but  for  the  treaty,  better  articles  of 
the  same  sort  could  have  been  obtained 
from  England ;  and  France,  while  she  did 
our  trade  no  inconsiderable  injury,  un- 
doubtedly did  far  more  harm  to  herself. 
He  had  that  confidence  in  the  resources 
of  Great  Britain,  in  the  ingenuity  and  «i- 
terprise  of  the  manufacturers,  and  in  the 
industry  of  the  people,  that  he  felt  sure 
British  trade,  if  it  only  got  fair  play, 
need  not  fear  competition  with  any  other 
trade  in  the  world.  He,  therefore,  at- 
tached great  importance  to  that  stipula- 
tion on  the  part  of  France  by  which  she  was 
prevented  from  entering  into  any  treaties 
to  our  disadvantage  with  other  countries. 
He  ventured  to  say  that  we  should  get  the 
lion's  share  of  any  trade  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. He  contended  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  counter  engagements  of 
England  which,  unless  we  Imd  been  mis- 
taken in  the  commercial  policy  we  had 
pursued  of  late  years,  we  ought  not,  merely 
for  our  own  interest,  be  glad  to  adopt. 
It  might  be  said  that  the  present  was 
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0^  a  time  for  making  a  sacrifice  of  re- 
Tomey  and  that  by  the  reduction  of  the 
daties  on  French  wines  and  spirits  a  great 
kwB  of  revenue  would  be  incurrod.  Hut 
he  beUered  it  to  be  a  matter  of  much  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  this  country  to 
mtrodnce  French  wines  and  spirits  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  was  the  case  at 
present ;  ar.!  to  substitute  them  for  those 
nawfadesome  beverages,  the  use  of  which 
▼as  more  increasing  in  this  country.  So 
great  he  thought  would  be  the  increase  in 
yie  comforts  of  the  middle  and  lower 
eknes  of  this  country  that  he  thought  the 
lo8B  of  revenue,  if  any,  occasioned  by  this 
Artide  of  the  Treaty  was  not  to  be  re- 
gretted. He  would  not  enter  into  the 
general  financial  arranrements  which  had 
been  proposed  by  the  Government.  The 
onljpart  of  them  which  they  had  then' 
to  eoDstder  was  the  loss  of  revenue  con- 
nected with  the  adoption  of  the  Treaty, 
and  which  would  be  £1,200,000— no  in- 
considerable sum  he  admitted,  but  still  not 
mdi  as  should  deter  them  from  agreeing 
to  so  valuable  a  Commercial  Treaty.  Ko 
one  conld  say  that  the  financial  resources 
of  this  country  were  in  such  a  condition 
that,  snpposing  the  Treaty  to  be  a  valuable 
one  in  iteelf,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
qoer  was  neither  called  upon  nor  justified 
IB  accepting  the  loss  of  revenue  conse- 
quent upon  its  adoption.  He  was  quite 
iware  tluit  in  ''  anoth^  place "  the  financial 
amogements  of  the  Government  had  not 
met  with  the  same  general  consent  as  the 
l^eaty  of  Commerce  ;  but  he  did  not  see 
that  Uie  one  question  involved  the  other. 
5o  one  would  commit  himself  to  approval 
^  the  Budget  by  approval  of  the  Treaty. 
That  part  of  the  Treaty  which  had  per- 
hqM  excited  the  strongest  onposition  was 
the  itipnlation  by  which  England  engaged 
Bot  to  put  any  export  duty  on  British  coal 
fiirthe  next  ten  years.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  those  who  raised  that  objection 
bdieved  it  was  either  right  or  possible  for 
i^  British  Finance  Minister  to  lay  a  tax 
<B  the  export  of  British  coal  ?  Such  a  tax 
had  actually  been  tried  and  had  failed. 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  imposed  a  duty  upon  the 
•sport  of  coal ;  but  the  experience  of  a  few 
yean  showed  that  it  not  only  failed  as  a 
iuaidal  measure,  but  caused  great  depres- 
Mminthe  trade,  ooals  being  wasted  in 
Inge  quantities  at  the  pit's  mouth  because 
the  tax  rendered  it  unprofitable  to  export 
ttm.  He  recollected  the  part  the  noble 
bl(£arl  Qrey)  had  taken  in  opposing 
^  tu,  and  he  would  leave  it  to  the  noble 


Earl  to  answer  the  objections  of  those  who 
advocated  the  policy  of  an  export  duty  on 
coal.  He  could  not  conceive  Siat  it  would 
be  seriously  maintained  that  wo  were  de- 
priving ourselves  of  a  valuable  financial 
resource  by  this  Article  of  the  Treaty.  It 
was  sometimes  argued  that  as  we  possessed 
a  great  natural  monopoly  of  coal  we  could 
a£fbrd  to  put  an  export  duty  on  it,  and 
make  foreigners  pay  a  good  price  for  what 
they  could  not  procure  elsewhere ;  but  that, 
he  thought,  was  a  very  dangerous  policy  to 
pursue.  It  had  often  been  tried,  and  had 
invariably  failed.  A  single  instance  of 
its  results  occurred  some  years  ago,  when 
the  Government  of  Naples,  believing  that 
they  had  a  natural  monopoly  of  sulphur, 
imposed  a  duty  on  its  export.  A  great 
outcry  was  raised  by  our  manufacturers. 
Our  chemists  at  once  aj)plied  themselves  to 
ascertain  whether  sulpliur  could  not  be  pro- 
cured in  other  ways,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  considerable  quantity  of  sul- 
phur from  iron  pyrites,  while  at  the  same 
time  explorers,  looking  through  the  world, 
discovered  various  sources  of  supply  else- 
where than  in  the  dominions  of  Naples. 
The  consequence  was  that  when  Naples  at 
length  reversed  her  policy  and  abolished 
the  export  duty,  she  round  she  had  lost  her 
monopoly  by  her  greediness  in  attempting 
to  make  too  much  out  of  it.  That  was  and 
always  would  be  the  result  of  a  policy 
which  was  as  narrow-minded  as  it  was 
contrary  to  all  sound  financial  principles. 
Another  view  of  the  matter  was  that  the 
quantity  of  coal  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  limited,  and  that  there  was  some 
danger  of  its  becoming  exhausted,  not  in 
our  own  days,  but  in  those  of  our  de- 
scendants. That  opinion  was  entertained 
some  years  ago  by  many  ingenious  men, 
but  he  had  thought  it  was  now  almost 
altogether  exploded.  Further  investiga- 
tions and  the  experience  of  all  practical 
men  had  shown  that  this  country  had  been 
blessed  by  Providence  with  an  almost  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  coal.  Another  ob- 
jection to  this  Article  of  the  Treaty  was, 
that  it  deprived  us  of  the  power  of  prohi- 
biting the  export  of  coal  as  a  munition  of 
war,  which,  for  political  purposes,  it  was 
necessary  we  should  retain.  Now  in  reply 
to  that  he  would  say  that  he  held  that  the 
Treaty,  being  a  commercial  one,  was  to  be 
taken  simply  in  a  commercial  sense,  and 
that  it  did  not  limit  or  alter  the  power  of 
this  country  to  prohibit  the  export  of  coal 
in  the  event  of  any  great  emergency.  He 
did  not  think,  however,  that  it  was  a  point 
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the  most  restricted  system  of  savigatMD 
of  any  country  ia  Europe.     In  Spain  dif- 
forenlJal  duties  were  levied  upon  fanagK 
Eihips  engaged  both  in  the  direct  and  in- 
direct trade.     Frence  admitted  the  dii|» 
of  this  country  to  compete  vith  her  own 
in  the  direct  trade,  but  endeaTonred  to 
Beourc  n  monopoly  of  tiie  indirect  trade  by 
high  differential  duties.     The  answer  m 
the  then  President  of  the  Board  of  Trad* 
voB  to  the  effect  that  if  a  comparison  wen 
made  between  the  amount  of  Prench  and 
English    tonnage   engaged  in   the    wfaola 
trade  of  Franco,  incloding  both  the  direci 
and  indirect  trade,  it  would  appear   tlut 
in  the  year  1857  the  amonnt  of  Britidi 
tonnage  In  French  ports  was  two>thirds 
of  the  whole,  while  the  French  tounags 
was  only  one-third.     He  bclicred  tfaat  at 
present  not   less   than  2,500,000  tons  of 
British  shipping  were  engaged  in  the  direet 
and  indirect  trade  with  France,  while  in 
tho  whole   British   trade,  direct  and  in- 
direct, which  was  entirely  open  to  free 
competition,  and  into  which  French  ships 
were  admitted  on  the  same  tenni  as  our 
own,  he  believed  the  French  tonnage  hud 
never  esceeded  500,000  tons — the  propor- 
tion being  thus  five  to  one.     He  bad  no 
apprehcnsioas  whatever  that  the  Bhipping 
interests  of  this  country  would  sufiiar  from 
the  oficots  of  this  Treaty,  seeing  how  in- 
disBolubly  connected  that  interest  was  with 
the   general  trade  and  oommeroe  of  th« 
countiy.    It  was  impossible  that  we  could 
go  on  increasing  our  exports  of  manufae- 
tures  to  France  and  that  British  shippinf 
should  not  share  in  that  prosperity.   Qreat 
and  successful  as  had  been  the  extensisa 
of  our  export  and  import  trade,  he  believed 
it  would  be  far  more  easy  to  malce  oat  a 
case  for  restricting  commerce  than  navi- 
gation ;  and  he  believed  it  was  a  fortonatv 
thing  for  this  country  that  we  had  got  rid 
of  the  Navigation  I.awH  at  a  time  when 
the  commerce  of  the  world  was  expandiogi 
""d  when  we  were  able  to  secure  the  in- 
iraable  blessing  of  cheap  f^eighla  to  all 
rts  of  tho  world.     He  knew  that  the 
pping  interest  complained  of  great  d«- 
ission  at  the  present  moment.     Ship- 
uing  and  shipbuilding  were  trades  liaUa 
great  fluctuations;  but  the  tendency  of 
«nt  l^alation  bad  been  not  to  aggravstt 
t  to  limit  tbose  fluotuatianB.     It  wouU 
.  in  his  opinion,  a  most  suicidal  polief 
return  to  that  restrictive  system,  ths 
indonmcnt  of  which  had  been  most  fof- 
lale  for  the  country  at  large,  and  abort 
for  tho  shipping  iutwesl  itaelf.    fit 
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of  any  great  prsctioal  importance.  Coal 
was  no  doubt  essential  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  foreign  countries,  but  the  amonnt 
of  ooal  consumed  by  the  military  navies 
was  very  small.  The  total  consumption 
in  the  navy  of  France  was  only  160,000 
loTi<t  a  year.  He  did  not  believe  that  this 
A.Licle  would  he  a,ground  for  disagreeing 
with  tho  Treaty.  The  noble  Earl  (the 
Earl  of  Hardwicke)  had  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  the  Bhi]i"wners  praying  that  a 
stipulation  might  Lo  made  to  place  tho 
carrying  trade  and  tho  indirect  trade  with 
Franco  upon  the  same  footing.  He  might 
remind  tiieir  Lordships  that  this  was  a 
Treaty  of  Commerce,  and  not  a  treaty  of 
noyigatioii.  He  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
indii-ect  trade  with  France  placed  upon 
the  same  footing  as  tho  direct  trade,  but 
tho  effect  of  this  Treaty  must  be  greatiy 
to  the  advantage  of  British  shipping. 
With  regard  to  tho  direct  trade  between 
the  two  connbioB  their  Lordships  were 
aware  that  British  and  French  shipping 
were  already  on  the  saroo  footing.  The 
present  Treaty  referred  only  to  ihat  direct 
trade,  and  in  tho  same  degree,  in  which 
it  promoted  oommeroe  between  the  two 
countries,  it  would  benefit  British  shipping. 
The  expert  of  cool  was,  ho  believed,  very 
much  in  the  hands  of  the  British  ship- 
owners, and  as  tho  coal  trade  between  the 
two  countries  would  doubtless  receive  a 
great  extension  under  the  Treaty,  our 
shipping  would  obtain  large  and  profitable 
employment  in  carrying  coal  from  England 
to  France.  He  wished  to  refer  the  noble 
Earl  who  hod  presented  this  petition  to  an 
able  and  interesting  document,  of  which 
lie  would  not  dispute  the  authority — 
namely,  a  Iteport  of  tho  Board  of  Trade, 
under  the  Government  of  tho  noble  Earl 
opposite  (the  Earl  of  Derby).  This  Report 
was  written  in  answer  to  a  memorial  from 
the  shipowners,  complaining,  in  that  day, 
in  the  same  language  as  the  petition  now 
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did  not  doobt  that  the  Treaty,  m  a  ( 
meroial  point  of  view,  -would  produce  very 
Bsofiil  nsulta.  Ho  did  not  desire  to  cx- 
aglgente  those  results,  bat  he  felt  confident 
Ibu  if  the  blessing  of  peace  were  preserved 
Hid  the  Treaty  allowed  to  develop  ilself, 
agraatly  ioereascd  commeroial  interohsnge 
between  the  two  oountries  would  follow. 
The  Treaty  wonld  also  be  fraught  with 
fnat  political  end  social  benefits.  He 
bebered  that  all  the  tendencies  of  this 
Treaty  were  for  good.  He  did  not  see 
my  mischief  in  a  political  point  of  view 
that  could  poeaibly  be  oaused  by  thclVeaty; 
vhiie,  on  the  other  hand,  ho  saw  great 
pod  likely  to  flow  from  it.  It  was  a 
capital  point  in  English  policy  by  all 
honourable  methods  to  oultivate  friendly 
tdatams  with  the  great  nation  of  Frnnce, 
nd  he  valued  the  tiee  of  commerce  especi- 
ally because  they  were  ties  that  connected 
■at  merely  Oovemments,  but,  what  waa 
fu  Btore  important — nations ;  and  the  ex- 
tended commerce  arising  from  this  Treaty 
wonld  give  rise  to  a  friendly  feeling  to- 
wds  us  oa  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Fiance.  He  devoutly  prayed  that  it  might 
be  so.  Not  that  he  wished  to  eee  any  ex- 
dusve  alliauce  with  France,  for  itwns  not 
the  true  policy  of  tliis  conotry  to  cultivate 
•n  alliance  -with  Franco  in  a  spirit  of 
kMility  to  any  other  country.  While  the 
fraent  Treaty  held  out  the  hand  of  friend- 
lUp  to  France  it  did  the  lamo  equally  t« 
■11  other  nations.  If  we  took  the  wines 
rf  France  nt  a  low  duty  we  took  equally 
the  wines  of  Sptun,  Italy,  and  Gerniany. 
la  the  debates  on  Kr.  Pitt's  treaty,  statea- 
BMn  of  the  highest  authority — Ur.  Fox, 
Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr.  Francis — objected  to 
it,  that  it  tended  to  diminish  the  feeling 
■f  ]ealou^  and  alarm  with  which  this 
•WBtry,  tney  said,  ought  always  to  regard 
fnace.  No  such  feelings  would  be  mani- 
^Mted  at  the  present  day.     The  idea  that 
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union  and  discord  amongst  tbe  nations  of 
Europe  were  active  it  was  surely  incum- 
bent upon  U8  to  do  what  we  could  to  give 
activity  to  those  better  inUuancea,  the 
tendency  of  which  was  to  cemunt  nations, 
to  prevent  ware,  and  to  increase  the 
hopes  of  peaco  in  Europe.  It  was  lie- 
cause  he  believed  that  this  Treaty  had 
a  very  great  influenco  in  that  direction 
that  he  ventured  to  recomuiend  it  to 
their  Lordships.  He  could  not  make  out 
that  we  had  sacrificed  any  principle  or 
made  any  concession  that  was  not  for  our 
interest.  On  the  other  hand,  we  certainly 
gave  facilities  to  Franco  to  enter  upon  that 
course  which  we  had  seen  it  our  interest 
to  pursue — that  of  a  far  more  liberal  policy. 
The  influence  of  our  example  would  be 
very  useful  to  Franco.  It  vas  impossible 
for  the  intelligent  ruler  of  France  to  eee 
the  effects  produced  by  this  policy  in  this 
country  without  being  struck  by  the 
result — Iho  welfare  and  comfort  which  it 
had  secured  to  all  classes— the  loyalty  and 
contentment  which  it  had  diffused — the 
diminuliou  of  pauperism — and  all  the 
blessed  effects  which  hnd  ensued,  not 
wholly,  bnt  in  a  great  degree,  from  our 
liberal  commercial  policy.  He  heartily 
hoped  that  this  example  might  bo  followed 
by  France;  and  not  by  France  only  ;  for, 
with  such  examples  ns  France  and  England 
it  would  he  very  difficult  indeed  for  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  longer  to  niainlain 
a  narrow  and  restrictive  policy  in  malters 
of  trade.  Believing  that  the  general  dif- 
foston  of  (hose  principles  would  bo  one  of 
the  greatest  advantages  to  mankind,  would 
do  moro  to  promote  human  happiness,  to 
diminish  the  chances  of  war,  and  to  alle- 
viate its  violenco  when  it  did  unhappily 
arise,  ho  hailed  this  policy  us  one  which, 
by  all  legitimate  means,  they  were  bound 
as  far  as  possible  to  promote.  I'he  noble 
Lord  concluded  by  moving  to  agree  with 
the  Commons  in  the  Address  to  Her  lla- 
jesty,  and  to  fill  up  the  blank  with  "  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal  and." 

Thr  Earl  of  COUK,  iu  seconding  the 
adoption  of  the  Address,  siiid  there  would 
be  no  necessity,  as  there  certainly  was  no 
desire,  upon  his  port  to  trouble  their  Lord- 
ships at  any  undue  length,  nor  to  weary 
their  attention  by  seeking  to  follow  out 
this  important  subject  into  all  its  intrica- 
cics  of  financial  details,  as  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  fitting  had  the  matter  been  in 
any  way  hasdly  brought  before  them,  and 
had  the  country  not  been  already  and  moat 
ably  led  to  the  full  consideration  of  all  ita 
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momentous  bearings.  Intimate,  therefore, 
and,  indeed,  indissoluble  as  was  the  con- 
nection between  the  commercial  and  the 
political  features  of  this  Treaty,  he  might 
be  held  excused  for  preferring  to  pass 
lightly  by  the  array  of  facts  and  figures 
with  which  they  must  have  grown  fami- 
liar in  studying  the  subject,  and  to  ask 
their  Lordships  rather  to  dwell  witli  him 
a  few  moments  upon  the  large,  he  might 
say  immense  results,  which  it  promises  in 
other  respects.  Precedent  showed,  and  a 
very  superficial  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture and  political  history  would  suffice  to 
teach  them,  that  a  Treaty  such  as  this, 
involving  interests  so  complicated,  and 
pointing  to  results  of  such  magnitude,  is 
necessarily  liable,  in  its  first  aspect,  to  be 
viewed  with  eyes  of  doubt  and  hesitation, 
if  not  of  absolute  disfavour.  The  appre- 
hensions of  the  timid,  the  small  jealousies 
of  the  mistrustful,  the  uncertainties  of  the 
wavering,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  an- 
tagonism of  the  unfriendly,  were  all  prone 
to  be  awakened  by  this,  as  by  any  other 
such  steps  of  progress,  and  all  might  ap- 
pear to  have  on  their  side  some  share  of 
plausibility,  if  not  of  actual  reason.  But 
if  it  was  in  the  nature  of  such  a  Treaty  as 
this  to  engender  a  hasty  and  over-ready 
opposition,  it  was  no  less,  he  believed,  an 
intrinsic  part  of  the  Treaty  to  commend 
itself,  upon  reflection,  to  the  approbation 
originally  withheld ;  for  even  jealousy  must 
be  calmed,  mistrust  allayed,  and  confidence 
inspired  by  a  careful  revision  of  the  advan- 
tages it  was  calculated  to  confer  upon  the 
country — advantages,  which  it  was  not 
too  much  to  expect,  might  radiate  from 
our  country  through  tho  world  at  large. 
In  1787,  the  silence  of  the  manufacturing 
interests  was  taken  as  an  approval  of  the 
treaty  concluded  by  Mr.  Pitt;  and  might 
not  this  fact  be  deemed  equally  significant, 
that  on  the  present  occasion  the  representa- 
tives of  both  the  manufacturing  and  mining 
interests  had,  by  either  their  votes  or 
speeches,  home  unanimous  testimony  to 
their  convictions,  that  the  interests  of 
their  respective  constituencies  were  not 
only  in  no  danger  of  injury  from  the 
Treaty,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
anticipated  benefits  therefrom?  For  his 
own  part  he  was  firmly  convinced  that 
the  advantages  to  be  anticipated  from  the 
Treaty,  far  outweighed  any  disadvantages; 
and  that  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in 
concluding  it,  had  been  actuated  solely  by 
the  perception  how  much  it  tended  to  the 
benefit  of  this  country.  He  would  ex- 
ile Earl  of  Cork 


amine  some  of  the  principal    objections 
which  had  been  opposed  to  the  details  of 
this  Treaty.     One  of  the  first  to  which  he 
naturally  recurred,  was  that  raised  by  the 
noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey)  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Session,  when  he,  in  his  usual 
forcible  manner,  protested  against  the  spirit 
of  a  Commercial  Treaty  recognizing  exclu- 
sive privileges  as  a  retrograde  step  in  the 
policy  which,  he  justly  remarked,  had  been 
wisely  and  soundly  pursued  in  this  country 
for  d  successive  number  of  years — ^in  fact, 
since  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  in 
1849.     He,  for  one,  entirely  concurred  in 
the  remarks  that  then  fell  from  the  noble 
Earl  as  to  the  general  error  of  regulating 
changes  in  our  home  tariffis  by  concessions 
to  us  in  those  of  other  countries,  when  such 
concessions  were  neither  required  by,  nor 
essential  to,  our  financial  exigencies.    But, 
in  the  first  place,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand on  what  ground  the  imaginative 
superstructure  of  an  exclusive  engagranent 
treaty  was  in  this  case  based,  believing  it, 
as  he  did,  to  be  ground  quite  untenaUe  in 
reality,  and  the  distinctive  mark  of  our 
foreign  legislation — namely,   impartiahty 
in  our  commercial  relations  to  be  in  nowise 
afiected  or  impugned  thereby.     Secondly, 
what  we  give  to  France  by  this  Treaty  she 
is  perfectly  aware  we  give  to  every  other 
nation'.     He  must  equally  deny  that  this 
act  can  be  looked  upon  as  retrograde; 
whereas,  inasmuch  ns  it  enables  the  conn- 
try  to  make  a  further  step  towards  the 
entire  removal  of  protective  duties,  and 
the  simplification  of  the  Tariff,  its  t^den- 
cies  were  decidedly  the  reverse.     To  dwir 
the  immense  impetus  it  gave  in  that  direc- 
tion in  which  we  had  been  steadily  going, 
he  would  quote  some  figures  taken  from 
the  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer.    He  said,    ''The   Customs*   duties 
abolished  under  the  Treaty  will  alone  give 
relief  to  the  consumers  of  £1,737,000. 
The  number  of  articles  which  were  subject 
to  Customs'  duty  in  1746  was  142d;  in 
1842,  1052;  in  1863,  466;  in  1859,  419; 
and  they  will  have  dwindled  down,  after 
the  passing  of  this  Treaty,  to  44  in  num- 
ber."   Let  them  now  look  upon  this  ques- 
tion upon  the  French  side.     What  was 
the  state  of  our  trade  as  regarded  France? 
In  1854  our  total  exports  were  of  the  value 
of  £115,321,000.     Of  this,   the  amonnt 
taken  bj'  France  was  only  £6,391,466. 
In  1857  our  exports  were  £146,174,301, 
and  the  amount  taken    by  France  was 
£1 1,326,823.    Last  year  our  exports  were 
£130,440,000,  and  the  amount  taken  by 
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Fmee  was  £9,254,858.  Could  this  state 
of  thii^  be  deemed  either  satisfactory  or 
mtiiral  between  two  countries,  of  which  it 
M  been  wdl  obeenred  in  the  writings  of 
Br.  Adam  Smith  : — 

**  SitBAtcd  as  Great  Britain  and  France  are, 
•MT  to  each  other,  and  each  possessed  of  much 
thst  the  ether  wants,  the  one  ahoandiog  in  all  the 
prodacts  that  a  fertile  soil  and  a  genial  climate 
esB  npplff  and  the  other  in  those  that  are  the 
fruit  <»  comparatiTe  excellence  in  manu&oturing 
tnd  oofflmereiai  industry — ^it  is  ohvious  that  if  no 
isslrietioBs  were  laid  on  the  intercourse  between 
tken,  the  one  would  fbrm  the  greatest  and  most 
sdvaatsfsoiis  market  for  the  produce  of  the  other ; 
Wt  their  jealousy  of  each  other  has  so  fettered 
tbe  commercial  intercourse  between  them  that  we 
Mfe  more  adrantage  from  our  commerce  with 
(Itaa,  than  from  tbnt  whioh  we  carry  on  with 
sv  aearsst,  moat  opolent,  and  most  populous 
Bi^hboiirs.'' 

It  was  tlierefore  time  that  this  state  of 
tidngs  riionld  be  radically  altered ;  that  a 
bettor  and  more  friendly  B3r8tem  should  be 
iBtrodiiced,  and  that  both  parties  should 
be  fiuniliarized  with  the  adyantages  re- 
lolting  from  a  more  intimate  and  extensive 
iBtercouTBc  with  each  other.  But  these 
BdTSDtages,  it  had  been  urged  by  some  of 
tiie  opponents  of  the  Treaty,  were  not 
settled  on  a  strictly  reciprocal  footing ;  it 
was  said  we  gave  more  than  wc  received ; 
-Hmd  to  a  certain,  though  limited  extent, 
tint  was  true.  But  was  it  not  possible, 
liy  adhering  too  closely  to  the  letter  of  a 
^inciple,  virtually  to  damage  the  spirit  ? 
Their  Lordships  must  bear  in  mind,  more- 
<nfw,  ttie  time  it  required  to  induce  many 
of  themselves  to  abandon  their  so-called 
F><otective  duties,  the  ruin  that  was  pre- 
dicted, and  hy  some  of  them  sincerely 
spprdiended,  as  the  consequences  of  the 
IH&y  originated  in  1846.  If,  then,  the 
P^h  of  free-trade  opinions  was  slow 
with  US,  could  we  expect  that  their  growth 
■bonld  be  otherwise  than  gradual  in 
Aanoe?  And  pending  their  eventual  de- 
'^rfepment,  which  we  might  confidently 
tttidpate,  should  we  evince  either  wisdom 
V  josdce  in  refusing  such  con  cessions  as 
Ae  might  now  oflfer  us,  when,  by  their 
acceptance  and  the  additional  stimulus 
ftss  pven  to  her  commerce  and  manufac- 
te|H^  we  might  materially  assist  in  the 
it  of  the  public  mind  of  that 
ry  which  enlightenment  must  in 
powerfully  upon  our  own  inte- 
^?  Ssoeption  had  further  been  taken 
f^Hillkwtj  on  a  point  of  not  minor  im- 
liElaeeia connection  with  the  1 1th  clause; 
WM  fte  VMiits  of  that  clause  had  been 

st  great  length  and  with 


great  ability  in  their  Lordships'  House, 
and  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  given  what 
he  considered  to  be  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
opinion,  he  would  not  detain  the  House 
upon  that  subject.  Had  he,  however,  been 
at  first  disposed  to  question,  on  grounds  of 
general  policy,  the  wisdom  of  our  binding 
ourselves  not  to  prohibit  for  a  fixed  num- 
ber of  years  the  exportation  of  coals  from 
this  country  to  France,  which  was  viewed 
by  some  as  placing  in  her  hands  formid- 
able weapons  to  turn  against  ourselves, 
he  said — even  if  that  idea  could  be  sus- 
tained— his  surprise  would  have  been  none 
the  less  at  hearing  that  clause  attacked 
upon  economical  pretences,  and  the  au- 
thority of  Dr.  Buckland  quoted  in  support 
of  that  theory.  But  when  that  statement 
was  made  in  "another  place,"  what  was  the 
reply  to  it  by  the  Member  for  Glamorgan- 
shire (Mr.  Vivian),  whose  practical  expe- 
rience in  coal  was  undoubted,  and  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  that  quality  of  coal 
which  from  its  suitability  to  steam  pur- 
poses was  likely  to  be  in  the  greatest 
demand  for  exportation  io  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel  r    Mr.  Vivian  said, — 

*'  I  have  calculatod  the  area  of  coal-field  in  South 
Wales  at  640,000  acres ;  the  workahle  heds  on  an 
average  60  feet  deep  ;  multiply  600,000  acres, 
the  lowest  estimate,  hy  60,  and  they  would  find 
they  had  36,000,000  acres  of  coal  in  South  Wales ; 
that  multiplied  by  the  weight  of  an  acre  of  coal  at 
the  rate  of  1,500  tons  to  the  foot,  brought  out  the 
fact  that  there  were  in  South  Wales  540,000 
millions  of  tons  of  coal,  or  enough,  aooording  to 
the  present  oonsumption  of  ooals  in  England,  to 
supply  us  for  750  years." 

He  went  on  to  say, — 

*^  The  production  of  coals  in  South  Wales  alone 
was  7,500,000  tons,  a  tenth  part  of  the  production 
of  coal  in  tbe  whole  of  England  !  So  it  followed 
that  South  Wales  could  support  its  present  rate 
of  production  for  5,000  years.  He  found,  also, 
that  the  Yorkshire  coal-field  from  Bradford  to 
Nottingham  was  600,000  acres,  averaging  70  feet 
thickness ;  therefore  very  nearlf  equal  to  the 
South  Wales  coal  in  extent.  The  Lancashire  coal- 
field was  300,000  acres,  averaging  60  feet  thick- 
ness. The  Bristol  coal-field  was  128,000  acres, 
averaging  80  feet  thickness ;  and  the  Durham  coal- 
field 400,000  acres,  computed  to  contain  90,000 
millions  of  tons.  There  was  an  enormous  coal-field 
in  the  South  of  Scotland,  which  he  believed  had 
not  been  accurately  surveyed,  but  was  said  to 
consist  of  1,000,000  acres,  and  in  one  pit  59  feet 
of  coal  was  found.'* 

He  (the  Earl  of  Cork)  thought  that  should 
be  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  had 
absurdly  enough  talked  of  the  exhaustion 
of  coal  in  this  country.  Passing,  then, 
from  the  chief  objections  which  had  been 
raised  against  this  Treaty,  he  came  to  the 
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consideration  of  a  few  of  the  benefits  which 
wo  might  fairly  expect  to  reap  in  a  broad 
political  sense  from  its  enactment.  Look 
at  them  as  their  Lordships  might,  those 
benefits  could  scarcely,  in  his  opinion,  be 
overestimated  in  their  political  results. 
It  seemed  difficult,  indeed,  to  rai<je  a  coun- 
try more  surely  and  unalterably  in  the 
scale  of  surrounding  nations  than  by  i)er- 
fecting  the  scheme  of  multiplying,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  dispersion  of  our  exports 
far  and  wide.  These  exports,  it  was  to  be 
remembered,  were  not  to  the  recipients 
mere  articles  of  luxury  and  superfluity,  to 
be  adopted  to-day  and  discarded  to-morrow, 
but  the  staple  commodities  of  almost  pri- 
mary necessity,  which  must  insensibly 
grow  into  their  needs,  till  they  formed  an 
element  in  their  daily  existence,  and  ele- 
vated our  national  importance  in  ihc  full 
proportion  of  their  dependence  upon  us. 
It  seamed  strange,  indeed,  upon  reflection, 
that  at  any  time  the  mistaken  idea  should 
have  prevailed,  even  temporarily,  of  ju- 
dicious commercial  concessions  proving 
otherwise  than  profitable  to  the  party  con- 
ceding, and  he,  for  one,  must  protest 
earnestly  against  the  illiberality  of  guaging 
advantages  to  ourselves  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  good  effected  to  others.  Let  them 
hope  that  tho  day  was  for  ever  gone  by 
when  that  House  would  listen  to  remarks 
similar  to  those  which  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion  upon  the  treaty  of  1786  were 
uttered  by  a  right  rev.  Prelate  (the  Bishop 
of  Llandaff),  who  in  all  sincerity  they 
must  believe,  declared, — 

**  He  was  an  enemy  to  this  Treaty,  from  a  full 
persuasion  that  it  would  in  many  instances  in- 
terfere with  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Great 
Britain,  and  from  a  caution  that  the  wealth  of 
France  was  the  poverty  of  England,  its  strength 
our  weakness,  its  dignity  our  disgrace," 

The  right  rev.  Prelate  said  further — 

"  If  France  should  evpr  cultivate  manufactures 
and  commerce  in  the  same  degree  that  we  have 
done,  and  that  we  do,  our  ruin  will  he  inevitahle. 
There  was  no  policy  so  good  as  that  which  would 
prevent  her  from  doing  so — none  so  pernicious 
as  that  which  facilitated  her  endeavours  and  sti- 
mulated her  exertions  in  that  way." — [Hansard, 
Parliamentary  History^  xxvi.  550.] 

Their  Lordships  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  position  we  now  gained  was  one  from 
which  it  was  next  to  impossible  wo  could 
ever  be  driven.  The  people  of  another 
counti-y  once  admitted  to  the  enjoyment 
of  cheap  coal,  once  alive  to  the  advantages 
of  having  our  iron  and  machinery  within 
their  reach,  would  no  more  consent  to 
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their   prohibition   or   cxceerive   taxiiti<« 
than  would  the  people  of  England  tole- 
rate a  return  to  the  old  com  law.    Our 
connection  with  France  would,  in  ccmse- 
quence,  be  dependent  upon  no  adventi- 
tious circumstances,  and  every  month — 
nay,  every  day — would  see  the  increase  of 
a  powerful  peace  party  among  the  people^ 
and  not  the  Government  only  of  Fiwooe. 
He  did  not  deny  that  the  suspension  of 
the  Treaty  in  the  event  of  war  would 
lay  us  open  to  considerable  disadvantages^ 
that  our  financial  as  well  as  our  mining 
and  manufacturing  interests  would  tsafht 
by  the  cessation  of  foreign  demands,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  inconvenience  of  our  having 
to  dispense  with  French  wines  and  silks. 
But  if  those  would  be  our  share  of  tke 
penalties  of  war  what  would  be  tlie  posi- 
tion of  France  in  a  similar  predicament? 
Look  at  the  efifect  of  this  withdrawal  of 
our  supplies  upon  her  naval  and  military 
resources.     It  would  go  nigh  to  paralyse 
them  at  the  precise  crisis  when  their  ac- 
tivity was  most  needed.     Consider  furtha 
how  it  would  affect  her  industries  and 
commerce,  and  judge  how  erroneously  it 
was  argued  that  these  supplies  would  rea- 
der France  more  formidable  to  us  and  more 
able  to  take  the  initiative  in  hostilitiei. 
Was  it  not  clear,  then,  that  no  territorial 
acquisitions  she  could  gain  in  war  would 
repay  her  in  several  years  the  shock  to 
her  financial  system,  and  the  distress  of 
thousands  upon   thousands  of  her  inha- 
bitants which  would  be  caused  by  tbe 
suspension  for  a  few  months  only  of  the 
trade  now  fairly  anticipated  by  us  as  s 
speedy  consequence  of  th\s  Treaty?    We 
might  make  Treaties  with  one  dynasty 
which  the  next  might  break;  but  extea' 
sion  of  commerce,  on  the  other  hand,  ren- 
dered the  connection  between  all  claaaes 
of  the  two  countries  so  solid  and  intimate^ 
and  compelled  them  to  cling  so  closelj 
together  for  self-protection,  as  to  make 
collision  between  their  two  Govemmaita 
less  likely,  if  not  virtually,  impossible. 
In  conclusioD,  ho  must  express  to  noble 
Lords  on  both  sides  of  the  House  his  earn- 
est hope,  that  whatever  differences  they 
might  f-ntertain  as  to  some  of  the  detaili 
of  this  Treaty,  they  would  be  willing  to 
admit  that,  on  the  whole,  the  acceptance 
of  it  would  conduce  more  to  the  interests 
of  this  country  than  its  rejection,  and  that 
they  would  at  least  concur  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Huskisson,  who  said — 

"  To  he  liberal  in  matters  of  oommereial  polifll 
is  to  remove  the  diflkolties  and  jealoytiea  «M 
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htwkblMrto  preyented  a  free  interoonrM  between 
dftreni  lulionSf  to  extend  to  each  tbo  advantages 
tnd  eDJojments  of  the  other,  and  to  promote  arts, 
fCKfices,  and  oiTilixation ;  and  when  we  speak  with* 
iBJiicBeo  to  the  eommeroial  interests  of  this  conn- 
ti7,tbeargimient  is  strengthened  instead  of  being 
wwlLMisd.  Her  wealth,  her  industry,  her  taleot, 
ber  prosperit/,  are  all  so  many  inducements  for 
B8  to  liberalixe  the  system.  In  short,  I  would  be 
ld»cnl  to  other  conntriesy  because,  among  other 
fCMQRS,  I  feel  Uwi  by  to  doing  I  best  consult  the 
ioUnsts  of  Bsy  own." 

EuLL  GRET :   My  Lords,  having,  in 
ooniBon  with    yofar  Lordships,    listened 
with  great  pieasare  to  the  able  speeches 
wbieh  have  been  addressed  to  us  by  the 
Mover  and   Seconder  of  this  Motion,  I 
ngret  that  I  cannot  concur  in  the  opinion 
thej  have  expressed,  nor  give  my  vote  in 
ftroar  of  the  Motion  they  have  submitted 
to  the  Hooae.     Let  me  £rst  say  that,  in 
voting  against  this  Motion,  it  is  far  from 
bttDg  my  intention  to  offer  any  obstacle 
to  this  Treaty  coming  into  operation,  much 
n  I  diiapprove  it.     It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  now  too  late  to   attempt  to  resist 
eiRjing  the  Treaty  into  effect — matters 
bare  gone  too  far  for  that — hut  I  say  that 
this  Address  is  not  only  not  necessary, 
bat  is  useless  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
nhdity  to  the  French  Treaty.     The  assent 
of  Pailiament  is  undoubtedly  required  to 
certain  parts  of  the  Treaty,  but  that  assent 
eta  only  be  given  by  Acts  of  Parliament 
«neti<»ung  the  reduction  or  abolition  of 
duties  vhich  this  country  has  pledged  it- 
self to  reduce  or  to  remit;  and  such,  I 
eeneeive,  is  the  "  assent*'  required  by  the 
Treatj.    KUs  fur  this  purpose  will,  no 
^bt,  in  due  course  be  brought  before 
Hi,  and  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  your 
Lordships,   wisely  following   your  usual 
poctiee  of  not  int^ering,  except  in  ex- 
tieiae  casesy    with  matt^  of  that  kind 
eoaing  from  the  other  House,  will  give 
f»a  assent  to  those  Bills.      When  you 
|ttve  done  that  you  have  done  all  that 
is  necessary  to  bring  the  Treaty  into  ope- 
ntion«     Hy  Lords,  I  venture  to  i^peal 
vith  confidence  to  the  noble  and  learned 
Lard  on  tho  woolsack  to  say  whether  I 
sm  not  right  in  this  view  of  the  subject, 
aid  in  affirming   that  this    Address    is 
■other  required  to  give  validity  to  the 
Tteatj,  nor  can  have  any  operation  in 
^sing  10.     Then,  if  the  Address  is  not 
nqiued  to  give  validity  to  the  Treaty, 
vhat  is  its  effect  ?    Its  effect  is  simply 
to  express  in  the  most  solemn  and  formal 
Banner  your  Lordships'  complete  approval 
of  the  !^^eaty»  both  of  its  general  policy 
Md  of  its  dj^aila.    The  question,  there- 


fore, we  have  now  to  consider  is  this 
— whether  this  House  is  not  merely  to 
abstain  from  opposition  to  the  Treaty,  but 
is  to  declare  \t^  approval,  and  thus  share 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  and  the 
other  House  the  responsibility  for  the 
agreement  entered  into  with  Pranoe,  by 
proclaiming  that  in  our  opinion  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  Crown  have  acted  wisely  in 
this  matter.  I,  for  one,  as  entertaining  a 
directly  opposite  opinion,  find  it  utterly 
impossible  to  give  my  vote  in  favour  of  an 
Address  which,  in  such  unqualified  terms, 
expresses  approval  of  the  Treaty.  I  will 
give  my  reasons  for  that  opinion ;  but,  in 
the  first  place,  let  me  say  I  do  not  think 
this  Treaty  can  be  considered  by  itself, 
but  must  be  considered  as  a  part— -and  an 
essential  part — of  the  general  financial 
arrangements  of  the  Qovemment.  I  am 
justified  in  so  considering  it,  for  after  the 
fact  of  the  Treaty  having  been  ratified 
was  announced,  the  Government  refrained 
for  several  days  from  laying  it  before  Par« 
liaraent,  notwithstanding  tho  extreme 
anxiety  of  the  country  to  know  its  terms ; 
but  they  withheld  it  until  it  could  be 
explained  in  the  other  House  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  general  financial  scheme 
of  the  Government.  I  do  not  complain 
that  that  course  was  taken,  but,  on  the 
contrary,,  think  it  was  quite  proper,  as 
the  Treaty  is  inseparably  connected  with 
the  Budget.  The  Treaty  imposes  upon 
us  the  necessity  of  making  a  large  sacri- 
fice of  revenue,  and  before  we  can  judge 
whether  it  was  wise  to  make  such  sacri- 
fices, wo  must  know  how  tho  deficiency 
thus  created  is  to  be  supplied,  and  what 
are  to  be  the  general  financial  arrango- 
ments  of  the  Government;  I  need  not 
therefore  offer  any  apology  to  tho  House 
for  venturing  to  trouble  your  Lordships 
with  some  remarks  upon  the  general  finan- 
cial arrangements  of  the  Government,  and 
stating  why  it  is  that  I  object  to  the 
scheme  they  have  laid  before  us.  Let  me 
assure  your  Lordships  that,  although  I 
shall  make  some  remarks  upon  the  Budget, 
I  do  not  intend  to  trouble  you  with  a  long 
array  of  figures  and  details,  but  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  considering  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  scheme ;  for  I  cannot  but  feel 
how  wanting  I  am  in  that  skill  and  elo- 
quence which  were  so  conspicuously  dis- 
played by  the  expounder  of  the  scheme  in 
the  other  House,  and  which  mode  a  long 
and  complicated  statement,  dealing  with  a 
vast  variety  of  subjects,  and  embracing  a 
lai*ge  mass  of  figures,  so  clear  and  interest- 
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ing  to  all  who  had  tho  good  fortune  to 
hear  it.  The  first  remark  that  I  must 
make  upon  the  financial  scheme  is,  that, 
in  my  opinion,  it  was  very  happily  desig- 
nated as  ''  an  ambitious  Budget/'  It  is 
eminently  ambitious ;  for  the  Government 
having  to  deal  with  a  state  of  things  in 
which  the  ordinary  balance  between  ex- 
penditure and  receipts  could  not  easily  be 
maintained,  it  was  bold  of  them  to  begin 
by  increasing  the  deficiency  and  making  a 
large  reduction  of  taxation.  The  Govern- 
ment proposes  that  indirect  taxation  to  the 
amount  of  rather  more  than  £3,900,000 
should  be  remitted.  They  calculate  that  by 
increased  consumption  of  some  Articles,  the 
duties  upon  which  are  only  reduced,  by 
the  imposition  of  new  charges,  and  by  a 
saving  in  our  establishments  that  first 
loss  will  be  reduced  by  £1,800,000,  and 
that  consequently  the  net  loss  to  the 
revenue  will  be  about  £2,100,000.  That 
loss  arises  mainly  firom  the  remission  of 
duties  upon  wine,  brandy,  and  paper ;  the 
loss  upon  other  items  of  comparatively 
minor  importance  being  balanced  by  new 
charges  to  which  I  see  no  objection.  The 
Treaty,  and  the  scheme  connected  with  it, 
effect  a  reduction  of  duties  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  £2,000,000,  mainly,  as  I  have 
said,  upon  the  articles  of  wine,  brandy,  and 
paper.  We  have  no  surplus,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible at  present  to  bring  our  expenditure 
much  below  the  existing  amount.  There- 
fore, if  more  than  £2,000,000  of  duties  be 
remitted,  that  loss  must  be  made  good  in 
one  of  two  ways.  Either  we  must  antici- 
pate our  resources,  and  effect,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  some  transaction  in 
the  nature  of  a  loan,  or  we  must  create 
new  taxes.  Now,  as  to  change  of  taxa- 
tion, I  was  much  struck  by  the  force  of  an 
argument  very  well  stated  in  some  re- 
marks on  the  Budget,  known,  I  believe, 
to  have  been  written  by  my  noble  Friend 
behind  me  (Lord  Overstone),  than  whom 
no  one  has  greater  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience upon  this  subject.  He  has  ob- 
served in  the  paper  to  which  I  allude 
that  change  of  taxation  is  always  in  itself 
more  or  less  an  evil,  and  that  inconveni- 
ences arise  from  the  mere  fact  of  change, 
because  the  various  interests  of  the  country 
gradually  get  accustomed  to  their  burdens, 
and  know  how  to  bear  them,  and  make 
their  arrangements  accordingly ;  but  when 
an  old  tax  is  removed  and  a  new  one  sub- 
stituted, even  if  the  change  is  an  im- 
provement, yet  it  inflicts  great  hardship 
aad  inconvenience  at  first.    The  conclu- 
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sion  to  be  drawn  from  this  is  that  change 
of  taxation  ought  not  to  be  lightly  un- 
dertaken.     I  know  there   are   occasionB 
when  a  change  of  taxation  may  be  at- 
tended with  very  great  benefit;  and  those 
who  reeommend  the  present  scheme  refer, 
as  a  striking  instance  of  this,  to  the  policy 
which  was  adopted  in  1842.     No  man  is 
more  sensible  than  myself  of  the  advan- 
tages which   at  that  time  arose  from  a 
change  of  taxes ;  but  I  would  venture  to 
ask  your  Lordships  whether  there  is  tiie 
slightest  resemblance  in  the  circumstances 
of  that  period   to  those  of  the   present 
day?     In  the  year  1842  we  had  a  defi- 
ciency  in  the  Exchequer;   the    indirect 
taxes  had  been  increased,  and  the  result 
proved  that  indirect  taxation  had  been 
pushed  beyond  the  limit  at  which  it  was 
most  productive;  at  the  same  time,  the 
indirect  taxes  we  then  had  were  highly 
objectionable,  involving  the  principle  of 
protection  and  imposing  a  burthen  upon 
the  country  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
income  they  yielded.     As  a  consequence 
of  this  the  country,  and  every  branch  of 
trade  and  industry,  afforded  unmistakeable 
proofs  that  they  were  overpressed,  that 
some  relief  was  urgently  demanded,  and 
that  measures  must  be  adopted  for  that  pur- 
pose, or  the  country  would  suffer  severely. 
Most  wisely,  therefore,  but  at  the  same 
time,  let  me  observe,  most  cautiously,  the 
policy  of  removing  indirect  taxation  by  the 
imposition  of  a  direct  burden,  in  the  ^ape 
of  the  income  tax,  was  commenced.    I 
need  not  tell  your  Lordships  how  suc- 
cessftil  that  policy  was.     But  that  y&j 
success  is  an  argument  against  the  adop- 
tion of  a  similar  course  at  the  present 
time.     I  have  reminded  the  House  of  the 
situation  of  the  country  in  1842; — what 
is  it  now  ?     Has  indirect  taxation  proved 
over-burdensome — ^has  it  passed  the  limits 
of  productiveness?      Has  it  crippled  in- 
dustry and  trade  ?    Far  otherwise.    Each 
succeeding  year  the  Chancellor  of  i^e  Ex- 
chequer has  been  enabled  to  come  down  to 
Parliament  and  to  state  that  the  extraor- 
dinary productiveness  of  the  revenue  has 
exceeded  even  the  most  sanguine  antici- 
pations which  were  entertained,  and  that 
the  revenue  was  growing  almost  beyond 
what  was  believed  to  be  possible.     So 
much  have  trade  and  industry  improved 
in  all  their  branches,  that  we  are  con- 
gratulated not    only  by    Her   Ikfajesty's 
Ministers,  but  on  every  side,  on  the  extra- 
ordinary prosperity  of  the  country.   Trade 
and  manufactures  are  not  limited  by  any 
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want  of  demand,  or  by  the  difficulty  of 
discovering  profitable  markets,  but  only 
by  the  difficulty  of  finding  bands  enougb 
to  work  the  macbinery  tbat  is  being  con- 
tinually added  to  wbat  we  already  bave, 
and  raw  material  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  keep  tbat  macbinery  employed.  Is 
that,  I  say,  a  state  of  tbings  in  wbiob 
it  ii  neoeesary  to  bazard  a  great  and 
peiikus  experiment  on  tbe  credit  of  tbe 
ooontry?  But  tben,  we  are  told  tbere 
10  a  reason  for  tbis  cbange;  and  I  must 
say  that  in  all  my  experience  in  Parlia- 
ment, whicb  is  now  a  pretty  long  one,  I 
nero*  heard  a  reason  adduced  for  a  great 
measure  of  tbis  nature  wbicb  is  so  entirely 
frndfiil  as  tbat  wbicb  has  been  brought 
forward  in  tbis  instance.  We  are  told, 
indeed^  tbat  tbe  country  has  been  long 
looking  forward  to  tbe  period  when  the 
Long  Annuities  should  expire,  in  the  hope 
and  confident  expectation  tbat  great  re- 
lief from  taxation  would  then  be  afforded, 
and  that  we  are  bound  not  to  disappoint 
the  expectations  so  entertained.  I  quite 
eoQcnr  in  thinking  it  natural  that  the 
eonn^  should  have  anticipated  consider- 
ate relief  from  its  burdens  when  these 
annaides  fell  in,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  those  expectations  should 
be  disappointed.  But  I  want  to  know 
how,  under  present  circumstances,  it  is 
possible  tbat  those  anticipations  should 
be  realized  ?  We  are  told  that  in  tbe  pre- 
leat  year  £2,100,000  of  tbe  charge  for 
tite  debt  will  be  struck  off;  but  new 
diaiges  for  a  very  much  larger  amount 
haTe  come  upon  us.  We  gain  £2, 100,000 
bjtbe  falling  in  of  tbe  Long  Annuities, 
bat  we  have  to  pay  £1,400,000  for  addi- 
lional  interest  on  the  loans  contracted  dur- 
ing tbe  B;ttS8ian  war.  This  will  swallow 
«p  two-thirds  of  the  melting  plum  wbicb 
tiie  people  have  been  so  long  looking  for- 
ward to ;  and  tbe  remaining  third  will  go 
a  Tery  small  way  indeed  towards  meeting 
^  expenses  of  tbe  increased  establish- 
nenta  we  are  now  maintaining,  which 
hare  been  considered  so  necessary  that 
fli^  do  not  appear  to  have  excited  any 
■nona  opposition  in  Parliament.  If  we 
eonpire  our  present  expenditure  with 
ivte  it  was  a  few  years  ag<^,  it  will  be 
endent  tbat  tbe  saving  from  the  falling  in 
af  fte  asnuities  has  been  far  more  than 
ibotbed  by  tbe  new  chaises  we  have  in- 
corad.  Under  these  circumstances,  much 
it  may  be  regretted,  I  say  it  is  im- 
we  can  fulfil  the  expectations 
hvrt  ezistedy  and  we  are  not  in  a 


position  to  afford  relief.  To  urge,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  necessary  to  remit  tax- 
ation because  it  was  expected  tbat  we 
should  do  so  in  the  present  year,  is  not 
an  argument,  but  a  mere  fancy.  Let  me 
ask  your  Lordships  wbat  would  be  thought 
of  a  man  acting  on  this  principle  in  pri- 
vate lifer  I  will  suppose  a  gentleman 
with  a  good  estate,  but  burdened  with 
a  heavy  life  annuity ;  he  has  long  groaned 
under  the  burden,  and  has  promised 
himself  that  whenever  it  expired  he  woxdd 
make  some  additions  to  bis  establishment 
whicb  would  contribute  very  greatly 
to  bis  comfort.  No  doubt,  to  a  person 
in  this  situation  it  would  be  a  very  great 
disappointment  if,  when  the  life  annuity 
fell  in,  be  found  that  from  other  circum- 
stances new  charges  to  a  large  amount 
had  come  upon  him.  But  wbat  should 
we  think  of  tbe  good  sense  of  such  a  man 
who  in  tbis  situation  was  to  say,  ''  I  have 
always  promised  myself,  when  I  got  rid  of 
this  detested  annuity,  that  I  would  indulge 
my  fancy  for  something  on  whicb  my  heart 
was  very  much  set;  the  time  has  now 
come,  and,  though  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
from  other  causes  my  means  have  dimi* 
nished  instead  of  being  increased,  and  I 
am  less  able  to  afford  myself  this  grati- 
fication than  at  tbe  time  when  I  formed 
the  resolution  to  do  so,  still  I  cannot  and 
will  not  refuse  myself  tbe  indulgence,  and 
I  will  provide  for  the  increased  expen- 
diture by  some  arrangement  as  to  my  pro- 
perty, wbicb  I  have  hitherto  declined  as 
imprudent.''  Yet  tbat  is  precisely  tbe 
course  which  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  have 
advised  us  to  adopt.  These  wine  and 
paper  duties  have  over  and  over  again  been 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment. Successive  Chancellors  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  among  them  tbe  distinguished 
Gentleman  who  now  holds  that  office,  have 
concurred  in  earnestly  pressing  on  Parlia- 
ment that  they  ought  not  to  meddle  with 
these  taxes;  not  because  they  were  free 
from  objection — for  my  part  I  never  yet 
heard  of  a  tax  whicb  was  fi^e  from  ob- 
jection— ^but  on  the  ground  tbat  the  re- 
venue could  not  afford  to  sustain  the  loss, 
and  that  no  less  injurious  tax  could  be 
imposed  in  their  stead.  And  yet  we  are 
told  by  one  of  those  very  Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer  tbat  now,  forsooth,  when 
we  are  less  able  than  formerly  to  repeal 
these  duties,  because  it  happens  tbat  tbe 
Long  Annuities  have  fallen  in,  wbiob  have 
been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  new 
expenses,  we  are  bound  to  please  the  na- 
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iion  by  a  large  reduotion  of  indirect  taxa- 
tion. Uy  Lords,  I  confers  it  s<^cms  to  mc 
that  to  deal  with  the  people  of  this  country 
CD  fiuch  a  principle  is  to  treat  them  like  i 
children,  and  not  like  sensible  men  who 
are  oapablo  of  forming  a  sound  view  of 
their  own  affairs.  Let  me  o«k  your  Lord- 
sbipB  to  consider  the  real  effect  of  that 
arrangement  which  is  proposed  on  snch 
fentaatic  groucdH;  and,  in  considering  the 
effect  of  these  measures,  you  must  forgive 
me  if  I  do  not  confine  my  riow  merely  to 
the  financial  year.  If  we  would  form  a 
Bound  judgment  on  this  subject  we  must 
look  a  little  further  forward.  On  the  year 
whioh  ia  about  to  open,  it  is  quite  true 
that  a  small  balance  over  expenditure  ia 
Bhown  on  the  Ways  and  Means.  I  am 
aftaid  that  balance  will  neither  be  large 
nor  certain,  for  if  wo  look  in  the  most 
cursory  manner  at  the  estimate  of  future 
expenses,  I  think  wo  must  admit  that  it 
is  taken,  to  say  tbo  least,  in  a  moat  san- 
guine temper.  For  instance,  I  find  that 
u  making  the  calculatiun  wliicb  gives  us 
ft  small  surplus  on  the  opening  year  the 
Vote  for  the  expedition  to  China  is  set 
down  at  only  £500,000  beyond  the  pro- 
vision which,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  made 
in  the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates,  I  am 
told  that  already  Tot«s  of  credit  have  grown 
to  £8SO,000,  and  I  think  none  of  your 
Lordships,  who  have  considered  the  ques- 
tion, will  believe  that  their  growth  will 
■top  there.  We  aro  all  too  well  aware  of 
the  manner  in  which  such  calculations  are 
exceeded  in  practice :  and  from  what  I 
know  of  expenses  now  going  on,  from 
what  I  hear  from  the  north  of  ships  being 
taken  up  to  carry  coals  to  China  at  freights 
of  iVom  four  guineas  to  90«.  per  ton,  which 
will  bring  the  cost  of  the  coals  you  bum 
out  there  to  about  £S  per  ton ;  ftom  the 
fact  that  you  have  sixty  pennants  in  tbo 
Chinese  seas,  for  which  yon  will  have  to 
find  fuel  at  this  extravagant  rate;  and 
when  yon  remember,  t«o,  what  a  tendency 
hostile  operations  carried  on  nt  a  distance 
have  to  become  far  more  expensive  than 
may 
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possible  that  there  is  any  truth  in  anotbcr 
report  which  is  current,  that  this  expense 
is  to  bo  provided  for  by  a  loan.  Surety 
it  never  can  bo  possible  that  this  ruinous 
and  improvident  mode  of  providing  for 
expenses  of  this  description  during  peace 
should  be  recommended  hy  tho  same 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who  so 
eloquently  and  eomestly  impressed  upon 
Parliament  the  duty  of  providing  for  the 
greater  part  at  least  of  the  enormous 
expenses  of  an  Enropeab  war  within 
the  year  in  which  they  were  incurred. 
Assuming,  bowever,  that  there  ia  a  real, 
and  not  a  nominal  balance  of  expenditure 
and  income  at  the  end  of  the  year,  I 
wish  your  Lordships  to  observe  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  obtained.  It  is 
provided  partly  by  imposing  for  one  year 
only  the  income  tax  at  the  high  rate  of 
loi,,  partly  hy  re-impoaing  for  .little  more 
than  a  year  the  high  duties  on  tea  ani 
sugar,  and,  lastly,  by  availing  ourselves  for 
tile  service  of  the  ensuing  year  of  about 
£1,400,000  derived  from  taking  up  tbe 
malt  and  hop  credits,  which  course,  I  con- 
tend, is  as  much  an  application  of  the  ca- 
pital of  the  State  to  the  purposes  of  income 
as  if  a  loan  to  the  same  extent  were  raised. 
Suppose  the  expenditure  and  income  for 
the  year  1860-61  do  balance,  what  will  be 
the  case  in  the  following  year  ?  Of  course, 
this  last  sum,  £1,400,000,  will  have  been 
drawn  and  spent;  you  cannot  reckon  on 
that  coming  in ;  your  taxes  an  tea  and 
sugar  will  expire  unless  you  re-impois 
them ;  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  the  duty 
of  Parliament  in  1861  to  deal  with  a  de- 
ficiency of  not  less  than  from  £10,000,000 
to  £11,000,000.  [Lord  Mohteaolb: 
£1 2,000,000.]  Mjr  noble  Friend  is  much 
more  experienced  in  such  matters  than  I 
am,  and  he  eaye  £12,000,000.  That  is 
surely  a  serious  prospect  to  look  forward 
to.  And  how  is  this  deficiency  to  be  met, 
and  by  whom  ?  This  Budget  cuts  yon  oft 
to  a  great  extent  from  indirect  taxation. 
The  bargain  you  are  making  with  FranDo 
includes  so  many  articles  that  it  will  he 
impossible  for  tiio  future  to  devise  any 
mode  of  raising  a  considerable  rovcnus 
from  Customs'  duties.  Again,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Excise,  the  old  staple  articles 
upon  which  the  largest  revenue  has  always 
been  raised  are  already  burdened,  I  am 
afraid,  to  their  ftill  extent,  and  when  yon 
aro  repealing  tite  Excise  duty  on  paper, 
acknowledging  deliberately  at  the  same 
time  that  of  all  Excise  duties  it  interferst 
least  of  all  with  the  mannfaotnrer  and  witb 
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indoBlry,  and  that,   instead  of  showing 
ngne  of  falling  off,  it  is  a  growing  revenue, 
and  that  any  ohjections  that  may  exist  may 
be  easily  removed — yet  you  are,  neverthe- 
less, sorrendering  it.     \Vhere  will  you  be 
able  to  discover  an^  new  source  of  re* 
Tenne  at  the  same  tune  so  profitable  and 
BO  unobjectionable  ?    How  are  we  to  pro- 
Tide,  then,  for  this  deficiency  ?     A  part,  no 
doobt,  will  be  met  by  retaining  the  war 
duties  on  tea  and  sugar;  but  still  there 
will  be  a  large  sum  remaining,  and  almost 
ihe  (mly  resource  left  to  you  will  be  to  re- 
knpose  the  income  tax,  which,  with  the 
additional  demands  coming  on  you  next 
year,  will  have  to  be  imposed  at  the  rate 
of  1«.  in  the  pound,  in  order  to  answer  its 
parpoee.     I  ask  any  of  your  Lordships 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying 
attrition  to    financial   matters,   whether 
it   is    desirable  that  an  income   tax  of 
that  amount  should  be  raised?    For  my 
own  part,  I  look  forward  to  the  future 
with  the  utmost  alarm,  and,  if  anything 
were  wanting  to  increase  that  alarm,  it 
would   be  the  ground  on    which    it  is 
argued  by  Her  Majesty's  Goveiiiment  that 
these  taxes  ought  to  be  levied  for  one 
year  only  and  the  question  left  open  for 
the  future.      We   are    informed    that  a 
House  of  Commons  chosen  by  a  new  con- 
stituenoy  is  likely  to  bo  returned,   and 
we  are  further  informed  that  it  is  right 
that  the  whole  question  of  what  is  to  be 
the  character  of  the  future  taxation  of  the 
eoontry  should  be  left  to  that  body  with 
its  constitution  so  altered.     Assuming  that 
it  really  does  happen  that  a  new  House  of 
Commons  is  returned  next  year,  elected  by 
a  far  larger  proportion  than  at  present  of 
those  who  do  not  pay  direct  taxes,  is  it 
wise  or  prudent,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  for 
the  sake  of  good  feeling  between  different 
flatsoo  of  society,  to  leave  a  question  of 
this  kind  to  be  settled  by  them  at  the  first 
moment?     The  present  ^Budget  is  defended 
ia  newspapers,  at  public  meetings,  and  in 
the  other  House  on  the  ground  of  its  like- 
ness to  the  policy  of  1842 ;  but  I  put  it  to 
your  Lordships  whether  this  was  the  policy 
adopted  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel.    Did  his  ar- 
rangements create  an  enormous  deficiency 
without  pointing  out  how  it  was  to  be 
filled  up?     On    the   contrary,   before   a 
single  step  was  taken  to  remove  even  the 
most  obnoxious  duty,  the  income  tax  was 
imposed  for  three  years,  in  which  time 
it  was  calculated  the  deficiency  would  be 
covered,  from  the  stimulus  given  to  con- 
sumption and  production  by  reduction  of 


duties..  The  repeal  of  indirect  taxes  in 
those  days  was  invariably  preceded  by  the 
imposition  of  direct  taxes  which  were  cal- 
culated to  entirely  fill  up  the  void.     The 
course  now  pursued  is  exactly  the  reverse. 
No  man  can  believe  that  the  void  now 
created  ^vill  be  filled  in  the  time  contem- 
plated.    In  the  first  place  we  take  off  the 
paper  altogether,  so  that  cannot  be  re- 
covered at  all;   and  with  regard  to  the 
wine  duty  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer,  in  his  more  prudent  days— in  1653 
— while  he  said  it  was  a  bad  duty,  told 
the  House  very  fairly  that  although  he 
believed  it  ought  to  be  reduced  whenever 
we  could  spare  the  income,  it  would  take 
some  years  before  the  revenue  would  re- 
cover.    Wo  know  it  is  an  affair  of  time 
for  the  habits  of  men   to  change,  and, 
therefore,  we  cannot  calculate  that  the 
revenue,  in  the  case  of  the  wine  duty,  will 
soon  recover.     I  have  now  stated  part  of 
my  objections  on  mere  financial  grounds 
to  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment; I  could  go  further  on  this  head, 
were  it  not  that  I  have  promised  to  your 
Lordships  to  abstain  from   details;    but 
abiding  by  that  engagement,  I  will  merely 
ask  your  Lordships  whether  this  geneiuL 
and  cursory  statement  is  not  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  Budget  is  a  dangerous  mea- 
sure, and  that  the  Treaty,  which  renders 
the  most  dangerous  of  its  arrangements 
indispensable,  is  not  entitled,  on  financial 
grounds  alone,  to  our  approval?    I  now 
turn  to  another  branch  of  the  question. 
In  that  part  of  the  able  speech  of  my 
noble  Fnend  who  moved  the   Address, 
where  he  described  so  forcibly  the  great 
advantages  of  improved   intercourse  be- 
tween this  country  and  France,  I  cordially 
concur.      But  the  fallacy  in  my  noble 
Friend's  argument  was  that  he  coi]^ounded 
the  advantages  of   increased  intercourse 
with  France  with  the  advantages  of  the 
Treaty,  and  that  he  omitted  to  show  that 
the  Treaty  was  the  best  mode  of  securing 
increased  intercourse.     I  ventured  on  a 
former  evening  to  state  the  reasons  which 
induced  me  to  believe  that  it  is  far  from 
being  the  case.     I  will  not  abuse  the  very 
great  indulgence  which  your  Lordships  have 
shown  me  by  going  over  again  the  same 
ground;  but  I  must  be  permitted  to  say 
that  my  noble  Friend  has  said  nothing 
which  tends  to  shake  my  conviction  that 
the  Treaty  is  not  the  best  means  of  ar- 
riving at  that  end,  and  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  calculated  to  keep  up  the  fears 
and  apprehensions  of  the  French  people. 
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Let  me  remind  your  LordsbipB  that  the 
obstacles  to  increased  intercourse  are  almost 
entirely  on  the  side  of  France  ;  English  le- 
gislation affords  few  or  none ;  and  what  are 
really  protective' duties  might  still  be  re- 
moved, without  iucurring  the  financial  dif- 
ficulties which  this  IVeaty  entails,  without 
any  Treaty  at  all.  If  the  Government  had 
opened  the  doors  as  wide  as  possible  to 
French  produce  without  any  Treaty,  or 
looking  for  any  concessions  from  France 
in  retnm,  I  can  assure  your  lordships 
no  man  would  have  applauded  the  pro- 
posal more  heartily  than  I  should.  But 
I  say  that  this  Treaty  is  calculated  to 
increase  the  indisposition  of  the  French  to 
a  change  in  their  commercial  system. 
France,  by  this  Treaty,  mokes  a  very, 
very  small  approach  to  the  adoption  of  a 
liberal  system.  She  comes  to  about  the 
point  where  ve  were  when  the  first  pro- 
posals of  Hr.  Hnskisson  for  mitigating  our 
old  restrictions  had  been  carried,  and  per- 
haps hardly  so  far.  I  rather  think  Ifr. 
HuskisHon  regarded  thirty  per  cent  as  the 
maximum  to  which  protection  could  be 
carried,  because  beyond  that  the  smuggler 
stepped  in  and  the  duty  did  nothing.  I 
beUeve  that  is  exactly  what  this  Treaty 
will  do.  It  will  interfere  with  the  smug- 
gler, but  for  every  other  purpose  it  will 
have  very  little  effect  indeed.  I  have  said 
that  in  my  opinion  this  Treaty  is  calculated 
to  increase  the  apprehensions  in  the  mind 
of  the  French  producer,  which  are  the  great 
obstacles  to  extended  intercourse.  I  was 
much  struck  by  a  fact  of  which  we  were 
reminded  by  my  noble  Friend  who  se- 
conded the  Address.  He  pointed  out  how 
sincere  and  strong  were  the  apprehensions 
entertained  by  a.  numerous  body  of  our 
own  countrymen  that  on  the  abolition  of 
protection  ruin  would  come  upon  them. 
No  doubt  they  feared  such  would  bo  the 
result.  Hut  I  oak  whether  your  Lordships 
do  not  think  that  the  intensity  of  the  op- 
position to  these  changes  would  have  been 
greatly  increased  if  it  could  have  been  re- 
presented in  this  country  at  that  time,  that 
the  changes  were  made,  not  for  our  own 
benefit,  but  to  bribe  some  foreign  nation  to 
rrangemcnts  ? 
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believe  that  the  apprehension  that  FVen^ 
industry  is  sacrificed  for  political  objects 
will  increase  the  opposition  in  Franoe  to 
any  real  reform,  and  that  this  Treaty  vill 
be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  estabUsliiiig 
that  extended  intercourse  between  tbc  two 
countries  which  I  and  my  noble  Friend 
equally  desire.  I  adhere  to  my  opinion 
that  there  should  be  no  bargains  of  tliis 
kind  ;  but  I  say  if  we  are  to  have  a  Treaty 
there  ought  to  be  some  approach  to  &ii^ 
ness.  ^gland  has  already  done  so  mneh 
for  France,  end  what  sdll  remaiiiB  for 
us  to  do  is  so  completely  acoomplished 
by  this  Treaty  that  we  have  left  France 
nothing  more  to  ask  for.  Wo  agree  to 
make  a  very  large,  and  at  the  present 
moment,  a  very  inconvenient  saoiifioe  of 
revenue  on  wine  and  brandy,  while  we 
had  given  complete  equality  to  French 
sliipping  in  our  home  and  colonial  porta. 
If  we  were  to  appeal  to  France  and  say, 
"Is  there  anything  more  which  ve  can 
possibly  do  to  favour  your  trade  ?"  I  am 
persuaded  the  most  intelligent  of  French 
Uinistere  would  be  puzzled  to  point  out 
any  further  concessions.  "We  debar  our- 
selves, under  any  possible  circumatanoea, 
irom  reimposing  the  duty  on  coal  for  t«n 
years.  I  agree  that  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  we  shall  nish  to  do  so,  but  we  deprive 
ourselves  of  the  power  of  making  any  alte- 
ration. In  return  for  our  concessions  what 
is  France  to  do  ?  Not  a  single  article  of 
Fnglish  produce  is  to  be  admitted  free. 
The  most  important  of  those  articles  are 
still  to  remain  subject  to  duties  as  high  ss 
the  smugglers  practically  will  allow  them 
to  levy.  Our  shipping  is  to  remain  sobject 
to  all  the  existing  restrictions.  Tho  only 
articles  on  which  any  considerable  conces- 
sion is  made  are  those  for  which  France 
has  immediate  occasion,  for  her  manufac- 
tures or  otherwise ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  during  the  negotiations  we  never  i^ 
pear  to  have  asked  for  the  free  export  of 
the  raw  materials  of  two  of  our  important 
manufactures — silk  and  paper.  Itaw  ulk 
is  stUl  to  remain  subject  to  an  export  duty; 
and,  as  far  as  the  negotiations  of  the  Treaty 
were  concerned,  rags  would  have  romainrd 
subject  to  prohibition.  A  few  days  ago 
we  were  told  that  the  prohibition  was  to 
be  removed,  and  were  congratulating  our- 
selves on  tho  concession,  when  our  joy  was 
damped  by  the  announcement  that  the  re- 
moval of  tho  prohibition  only  meant  the 
substitution  of  an  export  duty,  which  on 
BO  cheap  an  article  as  rags  was  only  prohi- 
bition under  another  name.     I  ask,  is  tiist 
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free  trade  or  is  it  not  ?  Is  it  just  to  our 
paper  manafocturers  that  they  should  be 
debaiTed  from  purohasiug  rags  on  equal 
terms  with  the  foreign  manufacturers  with 
whom  they  are  to  be  brought  into  compe- 
tition ?  It  seems  to  me  it  is  in  nowise  fair. 
But  we  arc  told  this  is  a  wrong  view  to 
take  of  the  matter,  and  that  we  have  made 
no  bargain  with  France,  because  she  re- 
ceives from  us  no  boon  which  is  not  a  still 
greater  benefit  to  ourselves.  The  exports  of 
rags  and  raw  silk  were  subjects,  it  is  said, 
quite  unfit  for  negotiation,  because  to  have 
negotiated  on  the  principle  of  bargain,  de- 
manding an  equivalent  for  every  conces- 
sion, would  have  thrown  the  gi-eatest  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  free 
trade.  "Well,  these  are  very  sound  doc- 
trines. They  are  precisely  the  arguments 
I  have  myself  frequently  used  to  show 
that  it  is  inexpedient  to  make  the  re- 
duction of  duties  on  each  other's  produce 
matter  of  bargain  between  two  nations, 
and  that  the  proper  way  is  for  each  to 
regulate  her  own  tariff  according  to  her 
wants  and  interests.  But  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  make  their  choice  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other  of  these  two 
opposing  doctrines — that  a  bargain  is  a 
good  thing  or  a  bad.  If  they  say  that  a 
bargain  is  a  good  thing,  and  that  is  politic 
for  VLB  to  make  one  with  Prance,  then  they 
ore  bound  to  see  that  the  bargain  is  a  fair 
one,  and  have  no  right  to  turn  round  and 
accuse  us  of  taking  a  narrow,  mean-spirited 
view  of  the  matter.  If  we  do  not  get  con- 
cessions, let  us  keep  our  hands  free.  Do 
not  let  us  fetter  ourselves  by  any  engage- 
ments for  the  futnre.  Let  us  reserve  the 
power  of  re-establishing  the  duty  on  wine 
in  case  we  should  find  it  desirable  to  do 
so,  and  of  imposing  a  duty  on  coals  in  case 
our  supply  should  run  short.  Do  not  let 
us  enjoy  the  disadvantages  of  being  at  the 
same  time  bond  and  free.  The  next  point 
which  I  have  to  notice  is  one  which  I  fwl 
great  delicacy  in  approaching,  especiolly 
after  the  intelligence  that  has  reached  us 
thia  forenoon,  but  which  it  is  impossible 
for  mo  to  pass  over— I  allude  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Savoy.  I  cannot  but  think  the  Go- 
vernment are  greatly  to  blame  for  having 
signed  this  Treaty  without  first  obtaining 
from  France  a  formal  disavowal  of  the  in- 
tention to  add  Savoy  and  Nice  to  her  Em- 
pire. We  now  know  what  was  not  ad- 
mitted at  first  —  that  before  this  Treatv 
was  signed,  the  Government  were  well 
aware  that  this  question  was  in  agitation. 
They  had  a  distinct  warning  that,  in  the 
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event  of  certain  arrangements  taking  place 
in  Italy,  France  would  think  herself  en- 
titled to  take  possession  of  Savoy;  and, 
knowing  that,  the  Government  incurred  a 
heavy  responsibility  in  consenting  to  sign 
this  Treaty  without  obtaining  a  formal  dis- 
claimer from  France  of  that  intention.  I 
regaixl  the  annexation  of  Savojr  to  France 
as  a  misfortune,  not  only  to  England  but, 
to  Europe — to  the  whole  civilized  world — 
I  believe  it  to  bo  ^pregnant  with  mischief; 
and  I  say  that  while  that  design  was  in 
agitation  we  ought  not  to  have  given  France 
so  signal  a  proof  of  our  confidence  and  sup- 
port as  is  conveyed  by  the  signature  of  this 
Commercial  Treaty  without  requiring  from 
her  the  abandonment  of  the  project.  But, 
further  than  that,  I  say  it  was  impossible 
under  those  circumstances,  and  with  the 
knowledge  of  what  was  impending,  to  sign 
that  Treaty  without  inflicting  a  stain  on 
the  honour  of  England  in  the  eyes  of  Eu- 
rope. How  is  the  matter  regarded  on  the 
Continent — in  France  especially  ?  I  have  the 
testimony  of  a  gentleman,  on  whose  judg- 
ment I  place  the  greatest  reliance,  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  subject  is  viewed  in 
France  is  this : — ^They  believe,  as  foreign 
nations  have  long  believed,  that  our  whole 
policy  is  directed  to  the  one  object  of  sell- 
ing our  cotton,  that  all  other  considera- 
tions are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
that,  that  that  is  all  we  think  of,  and  that 
the  key  to  our  policy  on  every  other  question 
is  to  be  found  within  those  nan'ow  limits. 
Regarding  us  in  this  light,  the}'  imagine 
that  the  Commercial  Treaty  has  been  eon- 
ceded  to  us  as  a  sop  to  induce  us  to  submit 
with  patience  to  the  annexotion  of  Savoy. 
They  believe  that  our  resistance  is  all  a 
sham.  I  know  they  are  wrong.  I  will 
not  do  Her  Majesty's  Government  the  in- 
justice to  belive  for  n  moment  they  are  in- 
capable of  such  baseness  as  that  of  writing 
high-sounding  despatches  unless  they  really 
wished  to  oppose  the  arrangement,  and 
with  no  other  view  than  to  have  them  laid 
before  Parliament.  But  that  is  what  is 
imputed  to  us,  and  is  gaining  ground  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  France,  and  I 
fear  not  only  of  France  but  of  Europe. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  an  opinion 
is  calculated  to  lower  the  character  of 
England,  to  bring  her  down  from  the  high 
position  sho  ought  to  occupy,  and  to  de- 
grade her  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  I  am 
confirmed  in  this  view  by  the  Report  upon 
the  Commercial  Treaty  by  the  French  Mi- 
nister, published  a  few  days  ngo,  in  which 
there  is  an  elaborate  argument  to  show 
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that  the  Treaty  has  been  based  solely  on 
industrial  and  commercial  reasons,  and  that 
there  are  no  political  objects  in  the  back- 
ground. There  is  an  old  proverb,  and  a 
very  true  one — Qui  s^ excuse  s* accuse;  and 
I  believe  that  the  elaborate  excuse  of  the 
motives  of  the  Treaty  put  forward  by  the 
French  Minister  is  only  a  proof  that  he 
knows  it  is  differently  regarded  by  the 
people.  My  Lords,  we  all  know  that  the 
annesTation  of  Savoy  is  a  most  dangerous 
step  to  the  future  peace  of  Europe.  We 
know  this  by  the  proof  it  gives  us  that  the 
old  appetite  of  territorial  aggrandizement, 
which  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury made  France  such  a  curse  to  Europe 
and  to  herself,  is  not  extinct,  and  that  the 
feelings  which  directed  the  policy  of  the  fii'st 
Emperor  are  not  alien  to  the  second.  We 
know  that  questions  of  natural  boundaries 
and  the  natural  limits  of  France  are  rising 
into  alarming  proximity — that  the  con- 
fidence which  a  few  years  ago  existed  can- 
not for  years  and  years  be  again  established, 
and  that  Europe,  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
will  feel  the  effects  of  the  alarm  that  has 
been  created.  While  that  state  of  things 
continues  it  will  be  impossible  for  this 
country,  with  a  due  regard  to  its  own 
safety,  to  diminish  its  naval  and  military 
defences.  This  annexation  of  Savov  im- 
poses  upon  us  an  enormous  charge  for  mili- 
tary and  naval  expenditure,  and  our  Go- 
vernment had  a  right  to  say  to  the  French 
Government,  "  We  will  not  sign  a  treaty 
by  which  we  throw  away  £1,000,000  of 
revenue,  while  you  by  this  act  increase  our 
present  burthens."  I  say  that  is  the  reply 
which  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  have  given.  I 
will  pursue  this  subject  no  further.  I 
beg  to  acknowledge  the  great  indulgence 
of  the  House,  and  I  will  ask  your  Lord- 
ships whether  I  have  not  shown  good 
reasons  why  this  House,  without  attempt- 
ing to  interfere  with  the  execution  of  this 
Treaty,  should  yet  decline  to  share  with 
Her  Majesty's  Government  the  responsi- 
bility of  so  objectionable  a  measure. 

Lord  WODEHOUSE  said,  he  quite 
agreed  with  the  noble  Earl  that  it  was 
necessaiy  to  show  that  the  measures 
which  Ifer  Majesty's  Government  had 
recommended  to  Parliament  were  good 
in  themselves,  without  reference  to  the 
Treaty.  With  this  view  he  would  en- 
deavour to  follow  the  noble  Earl  upon 
some  of  the  financial  considerations  of  the 
question.  The  noble  Earl  declared  that 
the  Budget  of  the  present  Government 
Em*l  Qrey 


was  a  dangerous  and  ambitious  Budget. 
He  had,  however,  overlooked  the  fact  that 
the  Budget  of  1 842  was  open  to  the  same 
objections.  In  1842  Sir  Robert  Peel,  find- 
ing a  very  large  deficit  of  £2,500,000,  re- 
mitted duties  to  the  amount  of  £1,270,000, 
making  a  deficit  of  near  £3,780,000,  to 
cover  which  he  imposed  new  taxes  bring- 
ing in  £4,380,000.  By  these  means  he 
changed  a  deficit  into  a  surplus.  In  1845 
Sir  llobert  Peel  took  a  step  still  more  re- 
markable, for  having  a  surplus  of  only 
£1,200,000,  he  made  remissions  to  the 
amount  of  upwards  of  £4,000,000.  lu 
1853  the  present  Chancellor  took  the  same 
course.  The  object  of  both  was  the  same 
— to  remove  burdens  from  trade,  that  it 
might  have  room  for  more  elastic  expan- 
sion, and  thereby  to  restore  the  revenue  of 
the  country  to  its  previous  prosperous 
condition.  In  the  present  year  the  Go- 
vernment had  to  face  a  very  large  expen- 
diture; and,  therefore,  according  to  the 
noble  Earl,  this  was  not  the  time  for  a 
reduction  of  taxation.  But  he  would  con- 
tend that  the  very  best  course  to  take  was 
to  lighten  the  springs  of  industry  when 
they  were  about  to  impose  heavy  burdens 
upon  the  people.  The  noble  Earl  did  not 
appear  to  remember  in  regard  to  wine  that 
the  importation  was  not  greater  in  the 
last  five  years  than  it  had  been  in  the  five 
years  preceding  1790.  He  did  not  under- 
stand how  the  noble  Earl  could  call  that  a 
revenue  of  an  elastic  kind.  Considering 
the  high  protective  duty  upon  brandy,  he 
did  not  think  the  Government  had  acted 
unwisely,  even  with  an  eye  to  the  revenue, 
in  reducing  the  duty  on  that  article. 
With  regard  to  the  very  important  article 
of  silk,  there  was  no  article  in  the  wbole 
range  of  Customs'  revenue  the  duty  upon 
which  was  more  indefensible  than  that 
upon  silk.  Before  1826  the  importation 
of  foreign  silk  was  virtually  prohibited: — 
the  duty  was  then  reduced  to  15  per  cent, 
and  now  the  manufacture  of  silk  had  im- 
mensely increased.  The  noble  Earl  had 
made  the  comparison  of  a  gentleman 
whose  expenditure  was  increasing,  and 
who  was,  nevertheless,  indulging  in  luxu- 
ries that  he  had  no  right  to  enjoy.  But 
he  would  rather  compare  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  to  those  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  a  large  estate  who  had  expended 
considerable  sums  in  its  improvement, 
which  gave  him  an  increasing  return. 
When  the  moment  of  large  expenditure 
came,  the  gentleman,  according  to  the 
noblo  Earl,   ought  to  starve  his  estate; 
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while,  according  to  the  Government,  it 
wotdd  be  better  for  him  to  carry  on  the 
successful  system  of  outlay  and  improve- 
mmt  which  would  enable  him  to  bear  his 
burdens.  The  noble  Earl,  in  the  course 
of  his  speech,  adverted  to  the  China  war, 
tad  laid  that  the  vote  of  credit  of 
£500,000  was  really  a  vote  of  £800,000. 
But  the  noble  Earl  must  remember  that 
of  the  £800,000,  the  sum  of  £300,000, 
was  a  vote  of  cix?dit  for  the  next  year — 
the  vote  for  this  year  was,  in  fact,  only 
£500,000.  His  noble  Friend  complained 
of  Uic  arrangement  as  to  the  tea  and  sugar 
duties,  and  used  rather  strong  language 
as  to  the  impropriety  of  leaving  to  a 
reformed  Parliament  next  year  the  task 
of  dealing  with  the  deficiency  that,  he 
and,  must  arise.  Now,  the  noble  Earl 
knew  that  one  Parliament  could  not  fetter 
the  discretion  of  a  succeeding  Parliament ; 
tberefore,  whatever  course  the  Govern- 
ment had  adopted  it  would  clearly  have 
been  open  to  the  succeeding  Parliament 
to  adopt  or  reverse  their  policy;  and  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that,  if  they  were 
to  show  distrust  of  the  new  Parliament 
that  might  meet  next  year,  the  effect 
would  be  to  sDggest  to  them  a  suspicion 
that  the  measures  now  adopted  were  not 
»och  as  they  ought  to  approve  of  His 
DoMo  Fri«id  objected  to  treaties  of  this 
kind  altogether,  because  he  said  they  were 
bargains,  and  the  present  he  characterized 
»  a  bad  bargain ;  but  he  (Lord  Wodc- 
housc)  did  not  see  what  possible  objection 
amid  be  taken  to  our  engaging  ourselves 
to  a  certain  course  for  a  period  of  ten 
)ear»,  if  mutual  advantage  was  to  be  the 
nsolt.  His  noble  Friend  spoke  lightly  of 
the  French  concessions  and  said  wo  should 
derive  no  advantage  from  them ;  but  if 
he  took  the  Hetums  that  had  been  aid  on 
the  table,  and  observed  the  high  duties 
hitherto  levied  on  British  goods  imported 
into  France,  and  compared  them  with  the 
rednctiona  now  effected,  he  must  surely 
admit  that  great  advantages  would  in 
fiiiarc  accrue  to  our  trade.  He  would  see 
thai  it  present  the  duties  on  iron,  cutlery, 
cotton  manufactures,  ^c,  were  so  high  as 
t»  put  trade  in  those  articles  almost  en- 
timy  out  of  the  question ;  while  under 
the  present  Treaty  the  duties  would  be 
faw  25  to  80  per  cent,  and  surely  under 
wA  very  great  reductions,  a  very  large 
increase  in  our  trade  to  France  might  be 
ttticipated.  We  carried  on  a  very  large 
tilde  with  the  United  States,  though  the 
tuiff  of  that  country  imposed  import  du- 


ties as  large  as  would  be  imposed  under 
the  new  tariff  in  France ;  and  from  this  it 
might  be  inferred  that  wo  should  be  able 
to  carry  on  a  large  trade  with  the  latter 
country  also.  The  state  of  our  trade  with 
France  was  exceedingly  unsatisfactory, 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  had  been  falling 
off  during  the  last  two  years,  and  even 
of  the  articles  exported,  a  very  small  pro- 
portion consisted  of  manufactured  goods. 
He  thought,  therefore,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  wise  or  natural  than  to  at- 
tempt to  bring  about  a  new  state  of 
things.  His  noble  Friend  said  we  had 
already  removed  the  restrictions  from  all 
the  principal  articles  of  commerce,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  to  complain  of  in 
the  existing  state  of  things.  But  the 
principal  articles  produced  by  France — 
such  as  wines,  silk  manufactures,  and 
brandy,  were  still  subjected  to  high  du- 
ties in  this  country.  The  noble  Earl 
said  we  should  not  have  proceeded  by 
treaty,  but  placed  our  dependence  on 
France  and  other  countries  imitating  the 
example  we  had  set.  Now,  he  had  heard 
it  said  in  foreign  countries  that  we  had 
not  taken  the  duties  off  those  articles 
in  the  production  of  which  those  coun- 
tries excelled — that  we  had  kept  high 
duties  on  French  wines,  silks,  and  bran- 
dies, which  we  could  not  ourselves  pro- 
duce, and  only  taken  the  duties  off  those 
in  the  production  of  which  our  superiority 
was  undoubted.  He  did  not  say  that  was 
a  just  argument,  but  it  was  put  forth  as  a 
reason  why  our  example  wr.s  not  Ibllowi  d 
in  regard  to  the  reduction  of  duties.  His 
noble  Friend  argued  that  this  Treaty,  in- 
stead of  promoting  friendly  feelings  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  would  render 
friendship  more  diffuiilt;  and  he  based 
this  on  the  belief  that  the  French  people 
were  adverse  to  the  Treaty.  He  did  not 
put  any  faith  in  that  statement.  They 
knew  that  protected  interests  always  cried 
out  loudly  when  assailed  ;  but  he  believed 
that  in  France  the  great  body  of  the  con- 
sumers, the  wine-growers,  the  silk-manu- 
facturers, and  all  who  were  interested  in 
getting  cheap  iron  and  coals,  hailed  the 
Treaty  with  satisfaction.  Did  they  sup- 
pose that  the  French  Emperor  was  not 
aware  of  the  feelings  of  his  own  people  ? 
The  position  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
was  that  of  a  monarch  whose  throne  was 
based  on  imiversal  suffrage,  and  he,  of 
course,  knew  well  what  the  opinions  of 
the  mass  of  the  people  were  on  this  sub- 
ject.    To  his  surprise,  the  noble  Earl  had 
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imported  into  tho  discu'^sion  the  delicate 
and  important  question  of  the  annexation 
of  Savoy ;  but  he  (Lord  Wodehouse)  sub- 
mitted there  was  no  connection  whatever 
between  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  that 
annexation.  The  noble  Earl  had  said  that 
ho  would  not  impute  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  the  base  idea  of  selling  this 
country  for  the  sake  of  commercial  advan- 
tages. That  was  scarcely  called  for,  seeing 
that  no  one  of  their  Lordships,  to  what- 
ever political  party  he  might  belong,  would 
ever  think  of  accusing  his  noble  Friend  the 
Secretary  ol  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  of 
entertaining  for  a  moment  the  idea  of 
sacrificing  the  honour  of  the  country  in 
any  way.  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
taken  the  course  they  had  done  in  this 
matter  of  the  Treaty  because  they  thought 
it  was  based  on  good  grounds  of  policy 
with  reference  to  the  general  interests  of 
the  country.  In  concluding  this  Treaty, 
they  had  endeavoured,  not  to  obtain  any 
exclusive  advantages  for  oui'selves.  but 
such  as  would  be  as  manifest  for  the  French 
people  as  they  would  be  for  our  own.  Such 
a  policy  carried  its  own  defence  with  it ; 
and  he  was  satisfied  that,  whatever  might 
be  tho  opinions  of  political  parties  in  this 
country  as  to  the  annexation  of  Savoy, 
they  would  not  believe  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  wrote  despatches  on  that  sub- 
ject merely  for  the  purpose  of  being  pub- 
lished in  a  blue-book,  and  that  at  the 
same  time  they  were  concluding  a  bargain 
with  France  by  which  they  sold  the  honour 
of  the  country;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  would  rather  believe  the  Government 
had  concluded  this  Treaty  on  commercial 
grounds,  and  on  those  grounds  alone.  The 
noble  Earl  had  said  that  we  ought  not  to 
have  concluded  this  Treaty  of  Commerce 
at  a  period  like  the  present.  It  was  true 
that  a  feeling  of  jealousy  had  existed  for 
many  years  between  the  two  nations ;  but 
in  no  way  was  that  more  likely  to  be  re- 
moved than  by  extending  commercial  in- 
tercourse between  them.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  wanted  to  see  a  similar  feeling 
established  between  England  and  France 
as  existed,  for  example,  between  this 
country  and  the  United  States,  and  if  they 
could  create  that  feeling,  it  would  result 
in  an  alliance,  not  only  of  Governments, 
but  of  peoples.  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  deterred 
by  any  angry  feelings  which  then  existed 
between  the  two  nations  from  concluding 
a  commercial  treaty  in  1 786.  Tho  edifice 
.which  Mr.  Pitt  then  constructed  had  for 
forty  years  been  left  in  ruins,   and  *he 
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(Lord  Wodehouse)  thought  the  day  had 
come  when  we  might  begin  to  reconstruct 
it.  He  regarded  this  Treaty  as  a  stop  to- 
wards that  reconstruction;  and  if,  as  he 
sincerely  hoped,  rea.sonable  and  patriotic 
men  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  would 
assist  in  its  completion  and  consolidation, 
he  believed,  in  spite  of  anticipations  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  friendship  between  the 
French  and  English  people,  and  with  it 
the  peace  of  Europe,  would  rest  on  a  more 
solid  and  durable  basis  than  ever  they  had 
done  in  the  history  of  the  two  nations. 

The  Earl  op  MALMESBURY:— My 
Lords,  I  am  anxious  to  state  in  a  few  words 
why  I  shall  support  the  views  of  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  (Earl  Grey),  and  to  express 
my  regret  that  I  cannot  join  in  approach- 
ing the  Throne  with  the  Address  now 
under  the  consideration  of  your  Lordships. 
I  think  the  noble  Baron  (Lord  Wodehouse) 
who  has  defended  tho  course  taken  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  in  this  matt^ 
has  not  been  happy  in  the  allusions  he 
made  to  two  great  men.  In  the  first 
place,  the  noble  Baron  said,  that  the  con- 
duct of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1842  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  of  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  inasmuch  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  like  Sir  Robert 
Peel  before  him,  had  created  a  deficit 
But  there  is  this  great  difference  between 
the  two, — the  one  created  a  deficit  from  a 
surplus,  and  the  other  adds  a  considerable 
deficit  to  one  already  existing.  The  noble 
Baron  referring  to  the  Commercial  Treaty 
with  France  made  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1786,  as 
a  ground  for  entering  into  the  present 
Treaty,  stated  that  Mr.  Pitt  grounded  that 
Treaty  on  tho  hope  of  thereby  ensuring 
peace  and  amity  with  that  country.  If 
Mr.  Pitt  did  found  his  Treaty  on  that 
basis,  he  must  have  been  grievously  disap- 
pointed, for  I  believe  not  three  years  passed 
after  its  conclusion  before  a  war  between 
England  and  France  broke  out.  For  my- 
self^ I  should  be  glad  to  see  a  good  Com- 
mercial Treaty  concluded  between  England 
and  France.  Nay,  more ;  the  Government 
to  which  I  had  the  honour  to  belong  seven 
years  ago  did  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  French  Government  with  the  view,  if 
possible,  to  conclude  a  Treaty  between  the 
two  countries ;  but  I  am  free  to  confess 
that  we  thought  the  terms  offered  by  the 
French  Government  were  not  sufficiently 
satisfactory  to  induce  us  to  proceed  farther 
in  the  matter.  Our  object  was  simply  to 
establish  some  arrangement  with  FVance 
-by  which  the  commerce  of  the  two  coon- 
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tdtt  might  be  extended.     Tho  noble  Baron 
has  said  that  tho  present  Treaty  was  not 
iDtcnded  as  a  bargain ;  but  how,  let  rae 
cfik,  can  it  be  otherwise  ?     Every  Treaty 
must  necessarily  be  a  bargain.     It  is  an 
agreement,  or  a  convention,  or  a  coyenant 
—  call  it  what  you  will  —  between  two 
parties.    One  says,  "  I  will  do  this  if  you 
will  do  that; "  and  I  am  utterly  unable  to 
understand  what  in  the  English  language 
is  called  a  bai^ain  if  a  treaty  is  not  one, 
and  if,  therefore;  this  Treaty  was  not  a 
bargain  between  this  country  and  France. 
JC y  Lords,  it  was  not  only  a  bargain,  but 
a  reiy  bad  one  on  our  part ;  and  it  is  be- 
oaase  it  is  a  bad  one  that  I  cannot  join  in 
the  Darce  of  complimcntinfi:  Her  Majesty  on 
sQch  an  arrangement.     Furthermore,  poli- 
tical reasons  add  to  my  difficulties  in  con- 
curring in  the  Address  which  is  now  pro- 
poeedtobe  made  to  the  Throne.     There 
esn  be  no  doubt  that  the  duty  placed  by 
Franco  on  the  importation  of  our  manu- 
lactures  will  amount  yery  much  to  a  pro- 
hibition;   and  that,  indeed,  is  what  the 
French  newspapers  assure  the  French  Pro- 
tectionists.    I  am  unable  to  discover  why 
Her  Majesty's  Government  were  in  such 
extreme  haste  to  carry  this  Treaty  out 
daring  the  present  year,  instead  of  defer- 
ring it  to  another  year.     In  another  year 
the  hands  of  the  French  Emperor  would 
hsre  been  free,  and  France  would  have 
been  able  to  advance  pari  pasm  with  this 
country.    But,  although  the  French  Go- 
^nraient  offered  to  give  Her  Majesty's 
Oovemment    another   year    before    Her 
Majesty's    Government    sought    to    give 
pnctical  effect  to  their  own  stipulations, 
they  refused  that  offer.     How  is  that  ex- 
plained ?    I  will  tell  your  Lordships  how 
It  is  explained  by  the  French  newspapers. 
They  say  that  France  gives  you  this  Treaty 
fts  a  boon,  not  to  the  country,  but  to  the 
Pahaerston  Government ;  that  it  is  a  great 
advantage  ia  the  Palmerston  Government, 
that  advantage  consisting  in  the  support 
of  a  certain  body  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  whose  support  they  did  not  feel 
sue.    That  is  the  French  explanation  of 
tho  harry  with  which  this  Treaty  has  been 
ooDcloded.      My   Lords,   there  are  some 
athar  triding  points  which  induce  me  to 
abject  to  the  Treaty  in  a  commercial  point 
rf  view.     One  which  has  not  been  referred 
to  by  the  noble  Earl  opposite  is  this : — 
It  appears  to  ine  a  most  fair  and  natural 
pnoeeding  that  if  you  admit  the  native 
berctages  of  one  country,  such   as   the 
vines  of  France,  that  country  should  in 


return  accept  the  beverages  which  are 
manufactured  in  this  country  better  than 
in  any  other.  I  should  like  to  know  why 
the  Government  did  not  press  upon  the- 
Frenoh  Government  and  even  insist  upon 
the  necessity  of  their  admitting  our  malt 
liquors  free,  or  at  a  reduced  duty?  But 
it  seems  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
spoken  of,  and  certainly  nothing  of  the 
sort  was  obtained.  There  was  an  ad- 
ditional reason  for  pressing  that  point 
upon  the  French  Government,  because  a 
most  anomalous  and  enormous  tax  is  levied 
upon  our  national  beverage — the  malt  tax, 
which  is  condemned  by  all  financiers  and 
political  economists,  and  is  only  to  be  jus- 
tified upon  the  ground  of  necessity.  But 
when  an  article  grown  by  your  own  agri- 
culturists and  manufactured  into  a  bever- 
age by  your  own  countrymen  is  an  ar- 
ticle so  highly  taxed,  surely  the  least 
that  could  have  been  done  would  have 
been  to  ask  the  French  Government  to 
accept  it  on  the  same  terms  as  we  accept 
their  native  beverages.  The  least  that 
should  have  been  demanded  was  per- 
fect reciprocity  in  this  matter.  Tho 
Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer  has  stated 
that  the  loss  to  the  revenue  will  be 
only  £700,000.  That  may  or  may  not 
be  so.  I  prefer  arguments  to  prophe- 
cies, unless  I  am  sure  of  the  pi*evision 
of  the  propjiet.  I  must  say  I  have 
not  that  great  confidence  in  the  judgment 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as  respects  the 
future,  although  no  one  can  more  admire 
his  talents  than  I  do ;  but  from  his  past 
conclusions  in  1853, 1  cannot  be  quite  sure 
that  the  loss  will  not  be  more  than 
£700,000.  One  thing  is  quite  clear,  that 
if  the  vacuum  caused  by  the  reduction  to 
one-half  of  the  duties  on  French  wine  is 
to  be  filled  up  it  must  be  from  the  English 
drinking  twice  as  much  French  wine  as 
they  do  now.  But  we  may  conclude  that 
if  they  do  drink  twice  the  quantity  of  wine 
then  they  will  drink  less  English  beer, 
and  if  so  there  will  be  a  proportionate  di- 
minution in  the  proceeds  of  the  malt  tax. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  vacuum 
that  will  be  caused  by  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  wine,  and  also  to  fill  up  the  con- 
sequent vacuum  in  the  malt  tax,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  must,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  drink 
twice  as  much  wine  and  half  as  much  beer 
again  as  they  drink  now.  I  shall  say  no 
more  upon  the  commercial  aspect  of  tho 
Treaty ;  but  I  must  say  I  was  astonished 
to  hear  tho  noble  Baron  (Lord  Wodehouse) 
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declare  this  was  not  a  political  but  a  com- 
mercial Treaty — that  it  had  been  entered 
into  upon  commercial  grounds  alone.  I 
will  not  quote  my  own  crude  opinions 
upon  this  point,  but  I  will  refer  to  the 
words  of  his  noble  chief,  in  a  despatch  to 
Earl  Cowley,  dated  Jan.  17,  in  which  he 
says,  speaking  of  the  Commercial  Treaty : — 

"  Its  signifioanco  nt  tho  present  moment,  when 
the  condition  of  some  parts  of  tho  Continent  is 
criticnl,  would  be  at  once  understood,  and  would 
powerfully  ro-assuro  the  public  mind  in  the  various 
countries  of  Europe." 

If  that  be  not  a  political  riew  of  the 
Treaty,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
force  of  the  English  language.  Those  are 
remarkable  words.  In  what  part  of  the 
Continent  will  they  be  of  significance  at 
tho  present  moment  ?  Is  it  Italy,  or  is  it 
Savoy  ?  This  lYeat}',  as  I  have  said,  was 
one  between  the  noble  Yiscount  at  the 
head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  It  is  not  a  Treaty 
between  tho  English  and  the  French 
peoples.  To  prove  that  I  will  tell  your 
Lordships  what  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  French  journals  as  to 
the  history  of  this  Treaty.  The  Journal 
des  Dehats,  your  Lordships  will  recollect, 
was  a  jour  nl  that  used  to  delight  Europe 
with  the  harmony  of  its  principles,  its 
consistency,  and  its  writings;  but  I  am 
afraid  that  "now  are  the  mighty  fallen," 
and  that  that  once  important  and  influen- 
tial journal  is  now  only  playing  second 
fiddle  in  the  large  orchestra  of  the  great 
maestro  of  Europe.  In  that  case  its  opin- 
ions are  doubly  valuable.  The  Journal 
des  Dehats  of  the  10th  of  March  says  : — 

**  Tho  policy  of  tho  Emperor's  speech  on  the  Ist 
of  March  is  no  rupture  with  England,  nor  is  it  a 
reaction  against  Italy.  It  is  simply  a  policy  not 
so  far  English  as  to  maintain  the  Palmcrston  Go* 
vernment  at  any  price.  It  was  no  doubt  very  fine 
for  Lord  Palmerston  to  tell  England,  *  Our  policy 
lias  triumphed  without  spending  an  English  shil- 
ling or  an  English  drop  of  blood  ;  our  good  friends 
tho  French  have  undertaken  to  pay  both  in  blood 
and  money.'  This  doubtless  would  have  secured 
the  Palmcrston  Administration.  Must  it,  then, 
fall  unless  wo  do  all  it  asks  ?  We  sustain  it  by 
tho  Treaty  of  Commerce,  of  which  wo  have  made 
it  a  gift  ;  while  wo  weaken  it  by  Savoy,  que  now 
revendiquons" 

That  word  **  rcvendiquer^*  is  worth  trans- 
lating. According  to  the  best  French 
dictionary — namel}^  £e  Dictionatre  de 
L^Academie  —  it  means,  **  Beclamer  une 
chose  qm  nous  appartimt  et  qui  est  dans 
les  mains  d'un  autre  J*  The  article  goes 
on  to  say : — 
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**  Whence  it  follows  that  between  tho  force  we 
give  it  on  the  one  hand  and  which  we  witbdnw 
from  it  on  the  other  the  Palmerston  GoTcmment 
remains  on  its  own  natural  legs.  What  we  have 
done  serves  English  interests  ;  what  wo  do  against 
it  shocks  English  feelings.  Lord  Palmentoo's 
Government  ought  to  stand ;  it  rcpretenta  a  real 
gain  and  a  moral  check." 

That  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  organs  of 
His  Imperial  Majesty.     I  cannot  deduce 
from  that  any  hope  that  the  Commercial 
Treaty  will  produce  that  perpetual  friend- 
ship and  amity  which  Lord  John  Russell 
speaks  of.     But  what  is  its  significance  in 
the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  Europe  ?     It  can 
only  be  in  relation  to  Italy,  or  to  Savoy. 
Europe  knows  that  long  ago  the  noble 
Lord  was  aware  that,  under  certain  circum- 
stances. Savoy  would  be  annexed,  and  yet 
ho  was  the  very  man  to  propose  to  bring 
about  that  state  of  circumstances.      He 
knew  that  a  large  independent  kingdom  in 
the  north  of  Italy  would  bring  about  the 
annexation   of  Savoy,  and  yet  that  was 
what  he  recommended  to  the  French  Em- 
peror.    It  is  no  wonder  that  for  a  long 
time  he  said  nothing  about  the  annexation 
of  Savoy.     He  must  have  expected  it  as 
a   natural  consequence   of  his   own  ad- 
vice ;  but  at  the  eleventh  hour,  being  pro- 
bably roused  by  the  English  press  and  Par- 
liament, he  did  speak,  as  I  must  do  him 
the  justice  to  say,  in  a  very  proper  tone. 
But,  I  am  free  to  add,  I  do  not  think  the 
noble  Lord  quite  sees  things  as  they  are.  I 
do  not  think  he  looked  at  the  matter  with 
the  eyes  of  a  statesman,  or  of  one  conver- 
sant with  the  laws  of  Europe,  or  of  na- 
tions.    He  does  not  appear  sensible  of 
the     international    obligations    involved. 
What  is  Sardinia?      What  is  England, 
or  Russia,  or  Prussia,  or  Austria?    They 
are   co-trustees  to  guard  the   Treaties  of 
Vienna,  and  among  them  that  which  em- 
braces   the    neutrality  of  part  of  Savoy 
and  of  Switzerland.     I  cannot  but  think 
when  an  English  Minister  saw  a  serions 
intention  to  annex  Savoy,  when  he  saw 
the    French    Emperor    nibbling    at    the 
frontier  out  of  which  he  is  about  to  take 
so  large  a  bite,  it  was  his  duty  to  call  upon 
our  CO  trustees  of  the  ti'eaties  of  1815, 
and  ask  what  they  thought  of  the  matter. 
I  know  the  French  Emperor  would  have 
been  very  much  angered  at  any  appearance 
of  being  threatened  by  a  new  coalition. 
We  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  excite  jea- 
lousy on  that  account.     But,  on  the  point 
of  duty,  when  a  whole  population  is  about 
to  be   transferred  like   cattle    from   one 
sovereign  tg  ap other,  when  frontiers  most 
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important  to  the   safety  of  Europe  are 
about  to  be  changed,  when  landmarks  are 
nbout  to  be  altered,  all  of  which  were 
f^nmtecd  by  the  most  important  treaties 
of  the  ago,  of  which,  as  I  have  said,  we 
are  not  only  co-signatories  bat  trustees — 
that  the  noble  Lord  should  have  satisfied 
hhnsclt  as  a  British  Foreign   Minister, 
vith  solely  and   singly  addressing  some 
not  very  strong  remonstrances  to  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  is  to  me  utterly  un- 
iotelligible,  and  I   think  most  reprehen- 
nbk.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Europe  that  the 
Goremmcnt  has  been  indifferent  on  that 
point;  and  if  any  significance  attaches,  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe,  to  this  Commercial 
Treaty,  it  is,  I  believe,  the  significance  de- 
icribcd  by  the  noble  Earl  who  opposed 
the  Address,  that  wo  think  it  of  less  con- 
sequence to  defend    Savoy  by  argument, 
by  remonstrance,  and  by  protests,  than  to 
sacrifice  the  chance  which  is  thrown  out 
to  ns  of  selling  a  certain  additional  quan- 
tity of  cotton  and  other  manufactures.     I 
cannot  sit  down  without  expressing,  in 
oommon  with    the   noble  Earl,  my  very 
great   apprehension    at   what  has  taken 
|daoo.    I  have  a  greater  right,  perhaps, 
than  any  man  to  remember  the  promise 
given  by  the  French  Emperor  when  he 
established  his  Empire  and  mounted  his 
Imperial  throne.    At  the  time  the  Govern- 
loent  of  my  noble  Friend,  who  sits  beside 
mc  (the  Earl  of  Derby),  was  in  office,  and 
I  had  to  conduct  a  correspondence  of  great 
importance  on  that  very  point — the  ques- 
tion was   one  -which  alarmed  the  whole 
of  Enrope — ^namely,    the  title  of  which 
the  Emperor   of  the  French   had   made 
<^MHce.    Significant,  indeed,  was  the  woi*d 
wbich  was  well  used  to  express  the  ideas 
that  arose  in  the  minds  of  all  when  the 
Emperor  called  himself  Napoleon  the  Third. 
It  was  necessary  to  ascertain  whether,  in 
adopting  that  title,  he  assumed  it  in  direct 
<lacent  from  Napoleon  I.,  as  having  ob- 
tained his  throne  by  inheiitance,  or  whe- 
ther he  stood  on  it  by  the  election  of  the 
peojdc;  it  was  indispensably  necessary  to 
uoeitain  whether,  as  Napoleon  III.,  he 
reeognised  the  present  authority  of  Europe, 
and  all  the  acts  which  had  passed  between 
the  fall  of  his  uncle  and  his  own  accession. 
^oflt  frankly,    candidly,   and  loyally  he 
cmne  forward  and  said  he  accepted  and 
»ouW  observe  the  Treaties  of  1814  and 
1815,  and  all  the  public  acts  of  Europe, 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  interval. 
And  I  will  add  that  until  this  moment 
he  has  kept  his  word  most  faithfully.    I 


repeat,  that  I  know  no  instance  in  which 
ho  has  diverged  from  that  promise.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  the  deepest  regret  and  the 
greatest  apprehension  that  I  see  him,  for 
the  first  lime,  step  out  of  the  straight  and 
honourable  path  he  has  pursued — a  path 
which,  if  he  still  chose  to  pursue,  would* 
ensure  to  him  the  respect  of  all  Europe, 
and  the  strongest  desire  on  the  part  <  f  this 
country  to  retain  his  friendship  ai.d  al- 
liance. 

Eabl  DE  GKEY  and  RIPON  said,  he 
would  not  follow  the  noble  Earl  who  had 
just  sat  down  into  the  question  of  Savoy, 
because  no  one  who  did  not  entertain 
opinions  identical  with  those  of  the  noble 
Earl,  and  of  the  noble  Earl  who  had  pre- 
viously spoken,  and  who  did  not  believe 
Her  Majesty's  Government  capable  of 
enacting  mere  shams,  and  his  noble  Friend 
the  Foreign  Secretary  of  writing  despatches 
without  feeling  the  sentiments  which  they 
expressed,  would  consider  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  could  be  indifferent  on 
this  important  subject.  It  was  fortunate, 
as  far  as  regarded  the  foreign  aspect  of  the 
question,  that  no  difference  of  opinion 
existed  on  either  side  of  the  House ;  but, 
although  it  was  natural  that  the  name  of 
Savoy  should  rise  to  the  lips  of  any  one 
who  spoke  at  the  present  moment,  the 
subject  with  which  they  had  to  deal  that 
evening  was  the  Commercial  Treaty  with 
France,  to  the  consideration  of  which  he 
would  endeavour  to  recall  attention.  Those 
opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  Government 
were  apt  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  word 
"bargain,"  and  to  contend  that,  as  every 
treaty  must  be  a  bargain,  the  present 
ought  to  be  looked  at  solely  in  a  financial 
and  commercial  point  of  view ;  and  then, 
shifting  their  ground,  the  House  was  re- 
minded that  other  countries  believed  this 
Treaty  to  be  a  bargain  of  another  descrip- 
tion, and  that  for  the  advantages  which 
we  were  to  obtain  under  it  wo  had  tacitly 
agreed  to  the  annexation  of  Savoy.  He 
denied  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  been  parties  to  the  agreement  in  any 
such  sense.  The  case  was  not  one  in  which 
the  advantages  given  to  France  by  a  re- 
duction of  duties  being  placed  at  one  side 
of  the  account,  and  the  amount  of  the  re- 
ductions made  by  France  on  the  other,  and, 
a  balance  being  struck,  it  could  be  held 
that  the  bargain  was  a  good  or  a  bad  one 
for  this  country.  From  such  a  point  of 
view  the  terms  might  be  disadvantageous. 
But  the  sound  and  intelligible  principle  on 
which  the  Government  took  its  stand  was. 
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that  tlie  reductions  proposed  were  in  them- 
Belves  bcneficiol,  and  that  the  advantages 
given  by  Franco  wore  raerciy  in  addition 
to  those  which  were  confeired  on  the  i)eo- 
plc  of  this  counlrj-.  The  Govomment,  ho 
contended,  had  foUowed  moat  accurately  in 
tho  steps  of  the  great  financo  Minist^FB 
who  had  preceded  them,  and  had  acted  on 
the  principles  which  had  guided  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  England  for  the  last 
eighteen  years.  Tlie  noble  Earl  who  had 
jnst  aat  down  had  referred  to  the  financial 
policy  of  Sir  llobert  Peel;  but  whutevcr 
ground  there  might  have  been  for  his  re- 
marks as  applied  to  1 845  they  certainly  did 
apply  to  the  year  1842. 

Thb  EiBL  OP  MALUESBTJRY :  Yon 
are  quite  right,  I  made  a  mistake  in  tho 
years. 

EiEL  DE  GEET  and  KIPON:  Sir 
Robert  Feci,  in  1842,  found  a  dcHcit  of 
£2,000,000,  and  ho  effected  remissions 
which  made  the  total  deficit  £3,600,000— 
a  process  veiy  similar  to  that  pursued  by 
the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
With  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  Leeds 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  noble  Earl,  not 
unnaturully,  had  been  led  into  a  statement 
which  was  not  home  out  by  the  facts. 
Having  seen  it  stated  that  tho  opinion  of 
that  influential  body  was  unfavourable  to 
the  'i'reaty,  and  being  connected  with 
Leeds  himself,  he  had  thought  it  worth 
while  to  look  into  the  matter,  and  he  found 
that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  signed 
a  petition  expressive  of  their  hearty  ap- 
proval of  the  Treaty  concluded  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government;  but  they  did  ex- 
press a  fear  that,  if  the  duty  levied  in 
i\anoc  on  certain  articles  in  which  they 
were  interested  were  raised  to  the  uniform 
rato  'of  80  per  cent,  it  would  exercise  a 
prohibitive  tendency.  But  the  general 
tone  of  the  petition,  as  well  as  the  speech 
of  the  able  represent n tire  of  that  constitu- 
ency, were  strongly  in  favour  of  tho  Treaty 
concluded  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
The  House  had  been  told  that  France 


justice  on  roauy  occasions  and  witii  regard 
to  many  subjects,  and  the  persons  who 
once  entertained  them  had  on  nearer  ac- 
quaintance discovered  their  fuUacy,  so  he 
thought  it  ivoTild  he  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. At  any  rate  they  afforded,  in  bis 
mind,  no  ailment  against  the  present 
proposals  of  the  Government,  and  this 
country  might  very  fairly  disr^ard  then. 
The  noble  Earl  assumed  that  what  vu 
said  in  the  despatch  of  the  noble  Lord  tbe 
Foreign  Secretary  as  to  the  signiflcance  of 
tho  Treaty,  referred  to  Italy  and  Savoy. 
liut  it  was  obvious  that  it  referred  to  the 
effect  on  Europe  of  the  indication  of  a 
peaceful  disposition  on  the  part  of  France 
and  England.  In  reference  to  tho  article 
frem  the  Journal  dti  DehaU  which  the 
noblo  Earl  had  read,  ho  {Earl  de  Grey)  was 
astonished  to  hear  it  suggested  that  the 
only  object  the  Emperor  of  tbe  French  had 
in  concluding  the  Treaty  was  to  keep  the 
Palmerston  Ministry  in  offioe.  Tho  sug- 
gestion was  more  far-fet«hed  even  than 
usual,  but  attempts  wore  always  being 
made  to  attribute  the  conduct  of  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  not  to  ordinary  mo- 
tives, but  t«  some  deep-laid  policy.  Snrely 
it  was  eaay  to  find  plain,  simple,  common- 
sense  reasons  for  tho  Emperor's  conduct  m 
regai-d  to  tho  Treaty  without  resorting  to 
tho  iogcnious  speculations  in  which  tbe 
noblo  Earl  bad  indulged.  A  new  market 
would  be  opened  for  a  staple  French  pro- 
duct, and  the  French  people  would  be  sd- 
mitt«d,  to  a  limited  degree  ccilaiuly,  to  tbe 
benefits  of  the  free  trade.  Peace  would  be 
promotod  by  the  spread  of  commercial  rc- 
lations,  mid  the  Imperial  revenue  wonld 
be  increased  by  tho  reduction  of  duties. 
All  these  were  very  satisfactory  reasoni 
why  tho  Emperor  should  have  ni^atiitcd 
the  Treaty,  without  ossuming  that  he  was 
always  pursuing  a  mystorious  inscrutable 
policy.  He  denied  altogether  that  the 
Treaty  was  a  bargain  in  a  financial  sense- 
Neither  nation  sought  any  advantage  orer 
the  other,  and  both  nations  profited  gtcally 


garded  us  as  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  and  !  by  tho  extended  intercourse  it  would  bring 
the  noblo  Earl  (Ear!  Grey)  said  they  ought  i  about  between  them.  He  could  not  nndet- 
to  pause  in  tho  coui-se  which  they  were   stand  the  course  proposed  by  the      '^'" 


"3ause  foreign  nations  liad  long 
med  to  declare  that  we  looked 
r  pecuniary  and  commercial 
were  deaf  to  the  higher  con- 
if  national  ond  European  in- 

■eign  eountiies  had  entertained 
and  erroneous  opinions;  but, 
been  expressed  with  total  in- 
I  Grey  and  Atpoti 


Earl  (Earl  Grey)  who  said  that  if  the 
Address  were  rejected  it  need  not  prevent 
the  Bills  £rom  passing.  If  tho  Treaty  went 
as  bad  as  tbe  noble  Earl  described  it— i^ 
indeed,  it  were  tinged  with  something  like 
a  forgctfulness  of  England's  honour,  then 
the  simple  rejection  of  the  Address  woald 
not  be  sufficient — it  would  behove  their 
Lordships  to  t^ke  B  more  vigorous  o 
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to  pa9  a  vote  of  censure  on  Her  Majesty's 
ICmstera  and  reject  the  Treaty  altogether. 
Bot  he  hoped  that  the  noble  Earl  would 
not  succeed  in  inducing  them  to  separate 
tiiemselves  from  the  career  of  commercial 
kigiilation  in  which  they  had  so  long  been 
joat-kbourers  with  the  House  of  Corn- 
moos,  but  that»  en  the  contrary,  by  giving 
A  cotdittl  assent  to  the  Motion,  they  would 
Tindieate  for  themsdves  a  share  ia  contri- 
butiag  to  bring  about  the  benefits  which' 
the  Treaty  must  confer  on  the  cause  of 
peace  and  civilization. 

Bau.  STAl^'^HOPE  said,  that  if  ho  wore 
incHncd  to  find  any  fault  with  the  speech 
hj  which  the  noble  Lord  had  introduced 
^  Motion  to  their  Lordships,  it  would 
be  only  with  the  latter  part,  in  which  his 
noble  Friend  had- seemed  to  intimate  an 
^nioa  that  those  who  might  find  fault 
with  the  policy  of  the  Treaty  were  on  that 
■ecouit  insensible  to  the  importance  of 
maintaining  a  friendly  understanding  with 
fnmoe.    He  yielded  to  no  man  in  the 
Jtlve  which  he  placed  on  the  maintenance 
of  friendly  relations  with  Erancc,  and  his 
gmt  objections  to  the  Treaty  proceeded 
ihxa  a  doubt  whether  it  really  would  have 
that  effect  Xor  did  he  cxpi-ess  that  doubt 
vithout  strong  testimony  in  that  direction. 
He  had  received  many  letters  from  persons 
«f  great  eminence  in  Trance — some,  no 
doubt,  unfavourable  to  the  existing  Go- 
Teniment  in  that  country,  but  others  who 
had  always  been  its  supporters ;  and  judg- 
iag  from  these  letters,  there  seemed  to 
be  a  very  general  opinion  at  Paris  that 
the  first  effect  of  this  Treaty,   at  least, 
vonld  be  to  produce  in  Prance  a  feel- 
ing of  alienation  in  regard  to  England. 
lUny  dassea  c<msidered  themselves  ag- 
griered  by  the  removal  of  the  prohibitory 
tad  protective  duties;    and,  instead   of 
blammg  their  own  Government,  there  was 
an  ineUnatioa  to  throw  the  blame  on  the 
£ngliflh  people  and  Government   For  this 
maoQ  he  ^ould  have  preferred  to  see 
these  changes  effected  by  the  respective 
Go^enunenta  without  the  intervention  of 
a  ^ty  at  all.    He  thought  it  a  matter 
of  great  regret  that  there  should  be  on 
tins  accounfcy  as  he  understood  that  there 
▼19,  a  renewal  of    the    old    cries    of 
''oieroaching  England,"  and  '*  perfidious 
Alhioa."     He  had  the  highest  authority 
A*  njing  there  was  no  necessity  for  the 
l*reaty,  because  the  Emperor  in  his  Speech 
^  the  Legislative  Assembly  on  the  Ist  of 
^  present  month,  recommended  it  upon 
^  grooad  that  the  French  protective 


system  must,  under  any  circumstances^ 
very  soon  come  to  an  end.  All  the 
changes  which  were  desired  would  then 
have  been  accomplished  without  any  risk 
of  alienation  between  the  two  nations, 
which  he  deprecated,  but  which  he 
firmly  believed  the  Treaty  would  ex- 
cite. He  thought  it  was  a  great  mis- 
fortune that  treaties  of  commerce  should 
ever  be  concluded  when  the  nations  were 
not  ripe  for  them,  and  he  thought,  more- 
over, that  a  long  period  of  time  must  elapse 
before  a  change  of  opinions  of  this  kind 
could  bo  brought  about.  Of  this  fact  our 
own  History  records  an  instance.  When 
in  May,  1713,  immediately  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  -Peace  of  Utrecht,  a  treaty 
of  commerce  with  France  was  laid  before 
the  House  of  Commons.  There  was  very 
general  dissatisfaction  on  that  account  in 
England.  The  Treaty  was  rejected  by  the 
Houso  of  Commons,  and  then,  as  we  are 
told,  there  were  bonfires  and  illuminations 
in  consequence  through  the  whole  of 
London.  But  now,  supposing  a  different 
course  had  been  taken  by  that  House  of 
Commons ;  supposing  that  in  spite  of  the 
popular  dissatisfaction  the  Treaty  had 
been  still  maintained,  would  not  then,  in 
all  probability,  the  popular  dissatisfac- 
tion have  grown  into  on  angry  feeling 
with  the  neighbouring  nation  ?  "Would 
it,  then,  have  been  possible,  shortly 
afterwards,  for  those  two  wise  statesmen. 
Sir  Robert  Walpolc,  in  England,  and 
Cardinal  Fleury,  to  maintain,  so  much  to 
the  advantage  of  both  countries,  a  peace 
of  twenty  years?  But  with  regard  to 
treaties  of  commerce  generally,  he  con- 
fessed he  thought  that  the  period  for  them 
was  past.  He  confessed  he  did  not  think 
that  they  ought  to  be  entered  into  at  the 
present  day ;  and  when  his  noble  Friend 
who  had  just  spoken  said  that  this  was 
not  a  treaty  of  a  common  kind,  he  con- 
fessed he  did  not  see  in  what  respect  it 
was  an  extraordinary  treaty,  or  how  it 
was  not  a  treaty  of  commerce  like  the 
rest.  The  noble.  Earl  who  spoke  on  that 
side  of  the  House  (the  Earl  of  Malmes- 
bnry)  said,  he  thought  very  justly,  that 
a  treaty  of  commerce  was  a  kind  of  bar- 
gain. Why,  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 
All  treaties  were  of  the  nature  of  bargains; 
the  Treaty  of  ViUofranca  was  a  bargain, 
by  which  the  Austrians,  having  been  de- 
feated in  several  engagements,  ceded  a 
province  as  the  price  of  peace.  Then, 
judging  from  this  point  of  view,  he  asked 
why,  if  the  argument  were  good  for  a 
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treaty  of  commerce  "with  France,  should  it 
not  also  be  good  for  attempting  a  treaty  of 
commerce  at  the  same  time  with  other 
countries?  lie  alluded  particularly  to 
Spain.  They  were  about,  not  certainly 
by,  but  in  consequence  of,  this  Treaty,  to 
make  a  largo  reduction  of  the  duties  on 
Spanish  wines.  He  asked,  then,  if  the 
jyrinciplo  were  good  as  regarded  these 
protective  duties  for  France,  why  did  they 
not  apply  to  Spain,  than  which  a  better 
field  for  commercial  reform  could  not  be 
found,  or  one  more  important  to  the 
interests  of  this  country  ?  There  was  no 
country  in  which  higher  protective  duties 
existed,  or  a  more  absolute  system  of  pro- 
tection than  in  Spain.  Of  this  ho  would 
give  the  House  only  one  instance.  It  is 
stated  in  MacGregor*s  Commercial  Tables 
that  the  tariff  of  Spain  enumerates 
seventy-seven  articles  under  the  head  of 
manfacturers  of  wool  and  hair,  and  of 
these  seventy-seven  there  are  absolute 
proliibitions  on  the  import  of  no  less  than 
s>xty-three.  He  (Earl  Stanhope)  felt  con- 
siderable objections  to  the  treaty  in  regard 
to  the  coal  duties  upon  export  and  in  se- 
veral other  respects,  but  ho  would  not 
enter  upon  these  further  points  in  detail, 
after  the  able  tmd  comprehensive  speech 
of  his  noblo  Friend  below  the  gangway 
(Earl  Grey) — a  speech  which  seemed  to 
exhaust  tlie  whole  question.  There  was, 
however,  a  point  to  which  his  noble 
Friend  did  not  advert,  upon  which  he 
wished  to  add  an  observation.  The  point 
was  one  which  he  remembered  to  have 
mentioned  before  to  his  noblo  Friend.  It 
was  with  regard  to  the  wording  of  the 
third  A.rticlo  of  the  Treaty  in  the  English 
and  French  versions.  The  treaty  seemed 
to  him  to  signif}''  one  thing  in  the  French 
and  quite  another  thing  in  the  English 
version.  From  the  use  of  the  words 
droits  efahlis  in  the  French  version,  it 
was  plain  that  the  Treaty  was  intended  to 
protect  duties  then  subsisting,  and  no 
others.  But  in  the  English  vemon  the 
word  **  established  "  did  not  occur  at  all; 
the  expression  was  only  "  tho  differential 
duties  in  favour  of  French  shipping."  But 
this  was  not  all.  In  the  English  version 
a  further  clause  was  added,  *'with  which 
duties  they  shall  not  interfere;*'  and  of 
this  clause,  would  it  be  believed  ?  there 
was  not  the  smallest  trace  or  vestige  in 
the  English.  It  really  looked  as  if  Mr. 
Cobden  —  if  Mr.  Cobden  was  the  person 
who  negotiated  this  Treaty  —  had  never 
taken  the  trouble  to  compare  together  the 
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French  and  tho  English  versions.  The  re- 
sult, as  he  (Earl  Stanhope)  apprehended, 
was,  that  if  the  Emperor  Napoleon  did  de- 
sire at  any  future  time  to  increase  the  scale 
of  these  differential  duties,  ho  was  free 
to  do  so  according  to  the  English  versioii, 
but  not  according  to  the  French.  If  that 
opinion  were  correct,  the  two  versions  were 
susceptible  of  totally  different  meanings. 
He  did  entertain  great  doubts  as  to  the 
policy  of  the  Treaty,  and  whether  it  was 
really  calculated  to  advance  the  friendly 
relations  of  the  two  countries ;  but  thongh 
entertaining  these  doubts,  and  with  every 
wish  to  do  justice  to  tho  able  speech  of 
his  noble  Friend,  he  also  felt  very  con- 
siderable doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
course  his  noble  Friend  was  adopting.  He 
had  great  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of 
dividing  the  House  against  the  Address, 
finis  noble  Friend  advocated  a  division  for 
the  singular  reason  that  it  would  have  no 
effect  upon  the  Treaty.  "Was  it  eonsiBtent 
with  the  dignity  of  the  House  to  pass  a 
vote  which,  even  if  carried,  would  avow- 
edly have  no  effect  upon  the  Treaty  ?  He, 
therefore,  ventured  to  appeal  to  his  noble 
Friend.  The  question  before  the  House 
was  not  whether,  in  the  first  instance,  it 
was  wise  or  politic  to  conclude  this  Treaty; 
the  question  before  the  House  was  whether, 
in  the  state  to  which  this  question  had 
arrived,  having  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  a  large  majority,  and  when,  as 
he  understood,  a  new  scale  of  dnties  had 
already  been  established  at  the  Cnstom- 
house,  it  was  desirable  to  put  the  House 
into  the  disadvantageous  position  of  re- 
fusing to  assent  to  the  Address,  when  no 
practical  result  could  follow.  To  that  vote 
he  (Earl  Stanhope)  would  therefore  not  bo 
a  party. 

Lord  OVERSTONE:*  My  Lords,  I 
never  rise  to  address  jour  Lordships  with- 
out great  reluctance;  but  this  feeling  be- 
comes peculiarly  painful  on  the  presoit 
occasion.  I  find  myself  called  upon  to 
discuss  and  criticise  the  terms  of  a  Treaty 
which  must,  after  all,  become  the  basis 
of  the  inter-commercial  relations  of  this 
country  and  France;  and  to  place  myself 
in  opposition  to  a  Government  towards 
which  I  entertain  the  most  friendly  fM- 
ings,  and  the  permanent  success  of  which 
I  believe,  under  present  oircnmstanoee,  to 
be  associated  with  the  best  interests  of 
the  country. 

My  Lords,  I  cannot  take  the  favourable 
view  of  the  Treaty  now  before  us  which 
would  justify  me  in  supporting  the  pre- 
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9Ski  Addre«».     The  terms  of  the  Treaty, 
in  my  judgment,  afford  ground  for  much 
entidsm,  and  may  give  rise  to  some  rea- 
«0DabIe  apprehension.     I  entertain  great 
doubts  of  the  expediency  of  haying  en- 
tered into  any  Commercial  Treaty  what- 
ever.   I  thought  that  that  description  of 
commercial  arrangements  had  been  deli- 
berately abandoned  by  this  country,  under 
a  conviction,   founded  upon  experience, 
that  they  are  invariably  fraught  with  em- 
barrassment and  danger;  with  embarrass- 
ment as  r^ards  our  own  internal  affairs ; 
and  with  danger  in  reference  to  our  rela- 
tions with  the   other  contracting  party. 
The  true  policy  I  believe  to  be  this : — Let 
each  country  consult  its  own  interests  ex- 
dosively,  under  an  enlightened  view  of 
what  thoise  interests  really  arc.     Let  it  re- 
peal whatever  Customs'  duties  it  can  pro- 
perty part  with,  regulating  its  own  tariff 
according  to  its  fiscal  necessities,  and  giv- 
ing every  practicable  facility  for  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  commodities.     Had  we 
made  the  same   reductions  in  our  tariff 
without  a  Treaty  which  we  have  made 
under  that  now  entered  into,  our  imports 
of  French    products    would    have    been 
IS  great  as  they  will  be  under  the  new 
system;  and  they  must  have  been  paid  for, 
ireetly  or  indirectly,  by  an  equal  increase 
of  our  exports.     Whilst  each  country  thus 
pursues  its  own    interests    steadily  and 
wisely,  it  will  soon  be  found  that  their 
mntual  interests  become  coincident.  Hence 
will  arise  a  commercial  intercourse  bcnefi- 
rial  to  both  countries,  free  from  mutual 
jealousy,  and  forming  a  sure  foundation  for 
permanent  good-will  and  friendly  rela- 
tions.   Treaty  obligations,  on   the  other 
hand,  I  fear,  will  never  be  found  to  be  the 
efficient  means  for  tying  the  true  lover's 
knot  between  great  and  jealous  nations 
fa*kc  England  and  France. 

Such  treaties  must  necessarily  fetter  our 
free  discretion  in  the  management  of  our 
own  internal  affairs  and  fiscal  interests. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  point  to  examples 
ilkstrating  this  principle  in  the  present 
Treaty.  Take,  in  the  first  place,  the  ques- 
tion, which  has  been  already  so  pointedly 
alluded  to  in  this  discussion,  of  the  sug- 
gested duty  upon  the  export  of  coal.  I 
cannot  concor  in  the  view  upon  this  point 
of  the  noble  Lord  who  opened  the  present 
debate  (Lord  Taunton).  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  my  present  argument  to  contend 
positively  that  we  ought  to  impose  a  duty 
upon  the  export  of  that  article.  It  is  sufii- 
eimt  fonc  me  to  aay  that  the  question  is  one 


of  great  importance,  and  that  our  power  to 
exercise  a  free  discretion,  now  or  licrcafter, 
upon  that  point  ought  not  to  have  been 
surrendered.  The  danger  of  an  absolute 
exhaustion  of  coal  may  be  of  a  chimerical 
character.  But  it  is  not  in  reference  to 
that  consideration  that  the  expediency  of 
imposing  a  duty  upon  the  export  of  it  is  to 
be  maintained.  Whenever  any  country 
has  a  peculiar  advantxige  in  the  production 
of  a  commodity,  cither  as  regards  the  cost 
or  the  quality  of  the  article,  a  duty  upon 
the  export  of  it,  cautiously  imposed,  may 
be  amongst  the  best  possible  sources  of  re- 
venue. It  is  legitimate  on  the  part  of 
this  country — ^indeed,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, it  may  become  our  duty — to 
take  care  that  any  fiscal  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  our  superior  opportunities 
should  be  secured  for  our  own  Exchequer, 
and  not  be  permitted  to  go  to  the  advan- 
tage of  foreign  nations.  If  it  be  the  fact 
that  we  have  the  means  of  supplying  coal 
more  abundantly,  better  in  quality,  or  at 
a  lower  price  than  other  nations,  the  benefit 
of  that  advantage  may  be  secured  to  this 
country  by  the  imposition  of  a  moderate 
duty  upon  the  export  of  it ;  whereas,  in 
the  absence  of  that  duty,  that  benefit 
will  pass  to  the  foreign  consumer.  The 
Chinese,  for  instance,  impose  a  limited 
duty  upon  the  export  of  tea;  and  there 
can  bo  no  doubt  that  that  duty  is  really 
paid  by  the  foreign  consumer ;  and  wero 
the  Chinese  to  repeal  that  duty,  the  benefit 
would  accrue  not  to  them  but  to  the  various 
nations  of  the  world  which  purchase  their 
product.  So  again  with  respect  to  opium ; 
the  large  amount  of  revenue  raised  by  our 
Indian  Government  upon  that  article  be- 
comes a  charge  which  is  really  paid  by 
the  foreign  consumers  of  opium ;  and  the 
abandonment  of  that  duty  would  be  a  loss 
to  the  Indian  Exchequer,  and  a  benefit  to 
the  foreign  consumer.  This  principle, 
no  doubt,  applies  more  strictly  to  the  case 
of  an  absolute  monopoly ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, clear  superiority  in  the  production  of 
an  article,  as  regards  price  or  quality,  par- 
takes for  this  purpose  more  or  less  of  the 
character  of  a  monopoly. 

As  to  this  particular  article,  coal,  we 
must  further  recollect  that  although  the 
supply  may  be  apparently  without  limit, 
still  it  is  a  quantity,  however  great,  abso- 
lutely fixed  in  its  amount.  It  is  a  mineral. 
There  is  no  re-creative  process  to  fall  back 
upon,  as  in  the  case  of  agricultural  or  ma- 
nufactured products;  and  at  the  same  time, 
whilst  the  supply,  however  vast,  is  abso- 
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lately  limited,  the  demand  is  annually  in- 
creasing at  a  mte  beyond  all  possible  cal- 
culation. It  is,  moreover,  an  article  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  raw  material  of 
mnnufacturing  competition ;  whilst  it  has 
unquestionably  become  a  most  important 
munition  of  war.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
the  proposal  to  impose  an  export  duty  on 
coal  is  one  entitled  to  the  most  serious 
consideration,  and  which  ought  not  to  have 
been  precluded,  as  it  is,  by  the  provisions 
of  the  present  Treaty. 

I  will  now  take  the  question  upon 
broader  and  more  comprehensive  grounds; 
and  I  will  beg  your  Lordships'  attention 
to  the  question  of  Customs*  duties  gene- 
rally. I  doubt  whether  any  valid  objec- 
tion can  be  urged  to  the  imposition  gene- 
rally of  a  moderate  Customs'  duty  upon 
all  articles  of  import,  excepting  those  two 
great  classes  of  import,  the  raw  materials 
of  industry,  and  the  prime  articles  of  food. 
By  this  means  a  considerable  revenue 
might  be  raised  in  a  manner  to  which 
little  serious  objection  could  be  made,  and 
the  pressure  of  which  would  be  scarcely 
perceptible.  Considering  the  heavy  de- 
mands on  the  Exchequer  of  the  country, 
and  the  large  amount  of  revenue  which  it 
has  now  become  essential  even  for  our 
safety  that  wo  should  raise,  the  propriety 
of  levying  a  moderate  tax  on  all  articles 
of  foreign  import,  with  the  exceptions  I 
have  already  stated,  becomes  a  grave  and 
important  question ;  one  at  all  events  the 
decision  of  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
closed  prospectively  regardless  of  any  emer- 
gency which  may  arise. 

But,  ray  Lords,  if  this  Treaty  be  ob- 
jectionable when  we  look  to  its  effects 
upon  our  internal  arrangements,  it  seems 
to  me  equally  bo  if  we  proceed  to  consider 
the  probable  influence  it  may  exert  upon 
our  external  relations.  The  tendency  of 
such  Treaties  must  be  to  excite  mutual 
suspicion  and  jealousy  between  the  con- 
tracting parties,  each  country  thinking 
that  she  had  been  overreached  by  the  other. 
Hence  danger  may  arise  to  our  amicable 
relations  from  this  cause  more  serious  than 
the  countervailing  strength  to  those  rela- 
tions which  we  can  venture  to  anticipate 
from  increased  commercial  intercourse. 
This  apprehension  is  not  merely  a  matter 
of  anticipation;  the  effect  has  already 
been  produced.  For  example,  in  one  of 
our  more  early  discussions  upon  this  sub- 
ject, when  it  was  urged  that  the  present 
Treaty  was  one-sided  and  unfair  as  regards 
this  country,  the  noble  President  of  the 
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Council  replied  that  similar  objections 
urged,  with  at  least  equal  pertinacity,  on 
the  pai-t  of  France ;  and  in  the  same  Bpirit 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  observed,  "  It  is  said  in 
France  that  this  Treaty  is  entirely  a  one- 
sided Treaty;  that  it  makes  France  the 
slave  of  England."  This,  my  Lords,  is  au 
illustration  of  the  tone  of  international 
feeling,  the  jealousy  and  mutual  initation, 
which  not  unnaturally  arise  out  of  com- 
pacts of  this  nature. 

But  1  may  take  a  still  stronger  case. 
A  very  remarkable  letter  has  recently  ap- 
peared with  the  signature  of  a  distinguished 
person,  who  has  probably  been  the  prime 
mover  in  this  matter,  M.  Chevalier,  who 
first  endeavours  to  prove  that  Franco  is 
entirely  independent  of  England  as  regards 
the  supply  of  coal,  and  that  any  duty  upon 
the  export  of  that  article  impost  by 
England  would  be  an  act  on  her  part  of 
purely  suicidal  folly;  and  ho  then  pro- 
ceeds, nevertheless,  to  declare  that  such  is 
the  feeling  of  the  French  people  upon  this 
question  that  they  would  regard  any  modi- 
fication of  the  Article  in  the  Treaty  which 
has  reference  to  the  export  of  coal  with 
great  dissatisfaction ;  and  that,  were  such 
a  modification  suggested  or  sanctioned  even 
by  the  Emperor  himself,  it  would  still  be 
received  by  the  French  people  as  an  in- 
justice and  an  affront  on  the  part  of  this 
countr}'. 

I  will  now  beg  your  Loi*dship8*  attention 
to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty.  1  think  they 
bear  the  marks  of  haste  and  want  of  suffi- 
cient care  and  deliberation.  A  negotiator 
on  the  pai-t  of  France,  knowing  that  he 
was  about  [to  treat  with  a  country  pos- 
sessing coal,  iron,  and  machinery,  articles 
which  constitute  the  raw  material  of  ma* 
nufacturing  industry  and  warlike  arma- 
ment, important  in  the  highest  degree  to 
his  nation,  would  endeavour  to  ob^in  the 
removal  of  all  obstructions  to  the  export 
of  those  articles  from  England.  He  would 
at  the  same  time  know  that  the  means 
which  Franch  possesses  of  paying  for  these 
and  other  articles  of  import  consist  in  her 
brandy,  wines,  silks,  and  various  lighter 
articles  of  taste,  for  which  he  would  be 
anxious  to  secure  greater  facilities  of  cx« 
port.  These  objects  the  French  negotiator 
has  fully  and  completely  secured. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  negotiator  on 
the  part  of  England  would  naturally  re* 
member  that  he  had  many  concessions  to 
make  that  would  be  eminently  beneficial 
to  France;  and  that  the  one  equivaleat 
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whieh  it  was  desirable  for  him  to  secure 
vas  a  more  free  and  extended  market  for 
Uie  manafactnred  products  of  his  own 
country.  All  that  has  been  obtained  in 
this  respect  is  the  abandonment  on  the 
part  of  France  of  absolute  prohibition, 
tnd  the  sabstitution  of  a  protective  duty 
which  may  for  years  to  come  be  main- 
tdned  at  30  per  cent.  I  cannot  look  upon 
these  terms  as  characterized  by  that  de- 
gree of  reciprocal  fairness  which  wo  were 
entided  to  look  for  in  this  Treaty,  if  it 
were  entered  into  at  all. 

All  credit  to  the  negotiator  of  this  Treaty 
hr  his  fbrmer  services.  As  an  eloquent 
and  Boocessful  agitator  against  a  great 
Bitional  grievance,  he  deserved  his  coun- 
try's gratitude  and  all  the  honour  which 
he  hai  received.  l)ut  the  very  qualities 
which  fitted  him  for  that  purpose, — that 
itrenuous  and  uncompromising  one-sided- 
ness,  which  led  bim  entirely  to  discard  all 
qaahfying  considerations,  and  to  fix  his 
exclusive  attention  upon  one  great  prin* 
eiple  in  agitating  against  a  great  grievance, 
—seem  to  me  necessarily  to  disqualify  him 
lor  the  delicate  discrimination  and  cautious 
estimate  of  conflicting  claims  requisite  in 
a  negotiator. 

This  Treaty,  we  are  now  told,  does  not 
p^ke  of  the  character  of  a  bargain. 
Whether  this  be  so  or  not  must,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  sense  in  which  that  term 
is  used.  In  what  light,  however,  was  it 
viewed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
kinuelf  when  he  first  submitted  the  Treaty 
to  the  consideration  of  Parliament  ?  *  *  They 
think  there  is  a  chivalry  in  free  trade 
whidi  is  degraded  if  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  bargain ;  whereas,  it  appears  to  mo, 
that  haigaia  is  the  true  end  and  aim  of 
the  whole.  The  only  reason  why  we  have 
not  made  bargains  similar  to  the  present 
in  former  years,  was  dimply  because  we 
eoold  not  make  them." 

Let  us  now,  my  Lords,  turn  our  atten- 
tioii  for  a  few  moments  to  the  e£fects  of 
thia  Treaty  in  a  fiscal  point  of  view.  It 
has  compelled  us  to  give  up  much  revenue 
that  we  could  ill  afibrd  to  part  with ;  to 
•nrrender  taxes  that  were  singularly  un- 
exceptionable, and  to  impose  other  taxes 
as  a  substitute  which  are  open  to  the  most 
■erious  objections.  We  are  about  to  repeal 
duties  on  French  luxuries;  brandy,  wines, 
aami&ctured  silks,  gloves,  clocks  and 
watches,  and  articles  of  Parisian  fancy  and 
tute;  whilet,  instead  of  these,  we  roain- 
tcin  high  duties  on  tea,  sugar,  and  beer, 
the  prime  artieles  of  consumption  of  the 
claaios  liying  upon  wages. 


This  leads  mo  to  some  points  which  have 
been  alluded  to  this  evening,  but  which 
have  been  brought  into  more  prominent 
notice  in  discussions  upon  this  subject  out 
of  doors.  The  principles  of  **  free  trade," 
"  differential  duties,"  "development  of  the 
policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;"  those  phrases 
have  been  paraded  before  the  public  like 
the  dancing  lights  of  a  magic  lantern.  But 
let  us  endeavour  for  a  moment  to  fix  our 
attention  upon  them,  and  ascertain  what 
they  have  of  reality  and  sound  reasoning. 
It  is  important  that  the  country  should 
clearly  understand  what  is  the  true  mean- 
ing of  free  trade.  It  means  trade  freed, 
not  from  those  necessary  duties  which  are 
raised  only  for  purposes  of  revenue,  but 
trade  freed  from  all  charges  or  duties 
which  arise  either  from  an  ignorant  jea- 
lousy of  other  countries,  or  from  an  equally 
foolish  impression  that  it  is  our  interest  to 
foster  unnatural  productions  in  our  ovm 
country,  rather  than  to  receive  them  from 
other  countries  whence,  being  produced 
under  more  favourable  circiimstences,  they 
can  be  obtained  in  larger  quantities,  of 
better  quality,  and  at  a  lower  price.  This 
I  apprehend  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  free 
trade.  It  was  so  understood  and  described 
in  the  celebrated  petition  of  the  merchants 
of  London,  presented  to  Parliament  in  the 
year  1820: — 

**  As  long  as  the  necessity  for  the  present  amount 
of  revenue  subsists,  your  petitioners  cannot  expect 
so  impoi*tant  a  branch  of  it  as  the  Customs  to  be 
given  up,  or  to  bo  materially  diminished,  unless 
some  substitute  less  objectionable  be  suggested ; 
but  it  is  against  every  restricted  regulation  of 
trade  not  essential  to  tbo  revenue,  against  all 
duties  merely  protective  fi-oiu  foreign  competition, 
and  against  an  excess  of  such  duties  as  are  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  revenue  and  partly  for  that  of 
protection,  that  the  prayer  of  the  present  petitioir 
is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  Par- 
liament." 

My  Lords,  are  not  the  duties  iiow  proposed 
to  be  repealed,  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
words,  "  essential  to  the  revenue? "  And 
can  we  consider  the  substitute  suggested, 
name!}'',  a  heavy  income  tax,  as  less  ob- 
jectionable ?  Every  one  of  the  duties  pro- 
posed to  be  abolished  in  consequence  of 
this  Treaty  might  be  retained  without  any 
violation  of  the  principles  of  free  trade. 

But  we  are  told  that  this  Treaty  is  a 
development  of  the  policy  of  Sir  liohert 
Peel.  If  there -be,  indeed,  any  connection 
between  the  arrangements  now  under  con- 
sideration and  the  policy  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  as  developed  in  his  Commercial  Tariff 
of  1812,  it  is,  I  submit,  a  connection  of 
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contrast  and  not  one  of  imitation  or  de- 
velopment. 

In  the  first  place  that  statesman  encum- 
bered himself  with  no  commercial  treaties. 
He  looked  exclusively  to  the  interest  of 
liis  own  country,  and  the  necessities  of  her 
financial  position ;  and  repealing  those 
duties  which  he  felt  could  bo  surrendered 
consistently  with  the  interests  of  England 
and  for  the  safety  of  the  British  exchequer, 
he  trusted  to  the  success  of  that  experi- 
ment and  the  force  of  the  example  gra- 
dually to  exercise  their  legitimate  influence 
over  the  policy  and  the  measures  of  other 
Governments. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  entered  upon  his  com- 
mercial reforms  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
tressed state  of  the  country.     Commodities 
were  passing  out  of  consumption  through 
the  poverty  of  the  people.     The  revenue 
returns  indicated  a  lessened  consumption 
of  articles  of  popular  comfort.     Something 
was  flecessary  to  relieve  the  pressure  which 
then  weighed  down  the  labouring  classes, 
and  to  restore  elasticity  to  the  springs  of 
industry.     Is  there  any  similarily  to  this 
state  of  things  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  country  ?     Are  we  not  in  a  state  of 
unusual,  indeed  of  unexampled  prosperity? 
Has  there  ever  been  a  time  in  our  history 
when  those  who  live  by  wages  were  in  so 
prosperous  a  condition  as  at  present  ?     Is 
not  the  buoyancy  of  revenue,  and  its  con- 
tinuous improvement,  year  by  year,  the 
subject  of  universal  remark  and  surprise  ? 
Can  any  one  say  that  there  is  now  any  un- 
natural or  alarming  pressure    upon    the 
springs  of  ndustry  ?     Has  not  our  trade 
wit  hin  a  vry  moderate  period  increased 
threefold,  fom  £45,000,000  of  exports  to 
about  £13,000,000  ?     And  is  there  not 
every  indication  that  this  progressive  in- 
crease is  8til7  in  operation  ?   In  what,  then, 
consists  the  similarity  between  the  present 
period  and  that  at  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
entered  up  n  his  commercial  reforms  ? 

Rut,  again,  my  Lords,  upon  what  prin- 
ciple did  Sir  Robert  Peel  proceed  ?  He  pro- 
posed to  remove  two  classes  of  duties;  duties 
upon  th  e  raw  materials  of  industry,  and 
duties  upon  the  prime  articles  of  the  food 
of  the  people.  Are  we  proceeding  in  this 
course  at  present  ?  Are  we  not  taking  off 
duties  upon  the  lighter  luxuries  which 
are  derived  from  France,  and  maintaining 
the  duties  upon  articles  of  general  con- 
sumption by  the  people  ?  The  object  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  to  relieve  the  physical 
wants  of  the  labouring  classes,  by  cheapen- 
ing the  cost  of  provisions  and  clothingi  and 
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to  raise  their  wages  by  giving  increased 
facilities  to  manufacturing  industry.  The 
taxes  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  reduce 
are  not  levied  upon  the  necessaries  of  life, 
nor  upon  the  raw  materials  of  manufac- 
turing industry. 

My  Lords,  there  still  remains  one  con- 
sideration; that  which  has  been  already 
alluded  to  vrith  so  much  gravity  and  force 
by  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey),  the  con- 
nection between  this  Treaty  and  the  gene- 
ral financial  arrangements  of  the  year.    I 
speak  not  my  own  feelings  and  conviction 
alone,  but  those  of  many  intelligent  and 
reflecting  persons.  Mends  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  liberal  principles,  who  enter- 
tain serious  alarm  at  the  effect  which  the 
financial  arrangements  of  Government  for 
the  present  year  must,  in  their  judgment, 
produce  on  the  permanent  financial  con- 
dition  of  the  country.     We  are  about  to 
surrender  large  sources  of  revenue  which 
the  country  can  ill  spare,  and  which  there 
is  no  necessity  for  sacrificing.     We  are 
contracting  the  area  of  indirect  taxation, 
which  is  at  once  unwise  and  dangerous. 
We  are  proceeding  to  levy  Customs'  duties, 
heavy    in    amount,    on  a   few   articles; 
instead  of  lighter  duties  spread    over  a 
greater  number  of  articles.     And  what  are 
the  ai-ticles  upon  which  those  heavy  duties 
are  to  be  levied?     They  are  articles  of 
prime  necessity  with    the    mass  of  the 
people.     It  is  fortunate,  indeed,  that  tea 
and  sugar  are  not  the  natural  products  of 
France ;    otherwise,  I  presume  the  duties 
upon  those  articles  must  have  been  aban- 
doned,   and  we  must  have  parted  with 
those  important  sources  of  revenue. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  made  a  subject  of 
boast  in  the  course  of  this  debate  that  we 
are  accumulating  our  indirect  taxation 
upon  a  few  articles  only.  Let  me  entreat 
your  Lordships  to  consider  for  a  moment 
what  is  necessarily  involved  in  this  system. 
Why  is  so  large  a  revenue  raised  from 
these  few  articles  of  taxation,— tea,  sugar, 
coffee,  tobacco  ?  It  is  because  these  cure 
articles  of  prime  necessity  with  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  and  therefore  produc- 
tive of  a  large  revenue.  Consequently,  if 
we  persist  in  the  principle  of  raising  a 
large  revenue  by  Customs'  duties  upon  a 
few  articles,  these  must  necessarily  be  the 
articles  of  general  consumption  with  the 
people ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  were  peal  the 
duty  upon  all  articles  which  yield  but  a 
limited  amount  of  revenue,  the  repeal  must 
fall,  for  the  most  part,  upon  those  articles 
which  are  in  reality  consumed  only  by  the 
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Are  to  go  untaxed,  whilst  from  tea,  sugar, 

eoffee,  and  tobacco  (articles  of  almost  abso- 

late  necessity  to  the  mass  of  the  people)  a 

large  and  heavy  amount  of  revenue  is  to 

be    raised.     Is  this  a  safe  system  upon 

which  to  proceed  ?     Or  can  wo  expect  that 

the  people  at  large  will  tolerate  such  a 

•yttem  of  Customs'  revenue  ? 

Lei  us  now  take  another  view  of  this 
question.    It  is  surely  the  duty  of  states- 
raen   to  recognize  future  responsibilities, 
and  to  satisfy  Parliament  and  the  country 
that  the  measures  which  they  proposed  are 
not  only  sufficient  for  the  emergencies  of 
the  moment,  but  that  they  tend  to  place 
oar  financial  system  upon  a  permanently 
ioand  and  safe  foundation.     I  must  say 
tiiat  I  share  with  the  noble  Earl  (Karl 
Grey)  the  apprehensions  which  he  has  ex- 
preased  with  regard  to  the  fiscal  condition 
of  the  country  at  the  end  of  another  year. 
We  are  now  abolishing  duties  which  can 
sever  be  replaced ;  and  for  those  we  are 
tabrtitating  a  tax  which  is  imposed  only 
for  a  single    year.      What  will  be   the 
bthmce  against  us  at  the  beginning  of 
mother  year  ?     It  is  difficult,  no  doubt,  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  upon  that  point,  so 
complicated  are  the  financial  arrangements 
for  the  present  year.     But  I  believe  that 
the  probable  deficit  has  been  understated 
by  the  noble  Earl,  and  that  it  will  be,  ac- 
cording to  all  reasonable  probability,  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Government  to  propose 
for  the  next  year  a  very  heavy  income  tax. 
My  Lords,  a  reduction  of  estimates  is  a 
pleasing  dream,  tlie  realization  of  which,  I 
fcar,  no  reasonable  person  will  venture  to 
anticipate  with  confidence.     Is  there  any- 
thing in  the  political  prospects  of  the 
country  to  justify  it  ?     Consider  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Chinese  war,  very  insuffi- 
dently  provided  for  in  the  present  Budget. 
Consider  the  fortification  of  our  dockyards 
and  coasts,  for  which  no  provision  has  been 
made.    Consider  the  expense  which  must 
be  incurred  in  the  improved  armament  of 
our  military  and  naval  forces ;  in  gunnery 
and  in  musketry.     Consider  the  expense 
which  must  necessarily  attend  the  esta« 
Hishment  of  an  efficient  naval  reserve. 
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Consider  the  large  amount  brought  to  the 
credit  of  the  present  yeai^'s  account  from 
sources  which  are  not  really  revenue,  and 
which  will  therefore  disappear  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  ensuing  year.  Looking  to  all 
these  considerations,  it  can  hardly  bo 
doubted  that  the  sources  of  revenue  which 
we  are  now  voluntarily  abandoning  must 
be  supplied  by  the  permanent  imposition 
of  a  very  heavy  income  tax. 

But,  my  Lords,  how  many  delicate, 
difficult,  and  dangerous  questions  beset 
the  assessment  of  an  income  tax?  And 
what  financial  provision  do  we  reserve  for 
the  emergencies  of  war,  if,  during  a  period 
of  peace,  we  press  thus  heavily  on  our 
great  resource,  the  income  tax?  To  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  last  year,  wc  im- 
posed temporarily  a  heavy,  income  tax; 
and  we  proceeded  to  collect  the  whole  of 
that  tax  upon  the  last  half  of  the  year. 
By  this  step,  an  injustice,  perhaps  the 
greatest  and  most  palpable  that  has  ever 
been  perpetrated  in  any  financial  arrange- 
ment, was  infiicted  upon  one  class  of  per- 
sons. At  that  time,  one  final  payment  of 
the  Long  Annuities  remained  to  be  made. 
That  payment  was  in  reality  a  repayment 
of  capital,  and  not  of  income.  Neverthe- 
less, on  that  payment  the  Government 
levied  a  whole  year*s  income  tax.  That 
was  a  special  case  of  unquestionable  liaid- 
ship  and  injustice.  It  was,  however,  acci- 
dental; it  could  not  recur,  and  therefore 
it  was  acquiesced  in  without  murmur. 
But  the  repetition  of  similar  cases  of  in- 
justice, which  must  arise  under  an  income 
tax  liable  to  annual  variations  of  amount, 
will  not  be  borne.  These  questions,  as 
regards  terminable  annuities  and  precarious 
annuities,  the  profits  of  professions  and  of 
trade,  salaries,  &c.,  will  rise  up  in  endless 
variety.  I  have  been  told,  and  I  believe 
upon  good  authority,  that  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel  first  proposed  the  income  tax,  he  sat 
up  night  after  night  consulting  with  ma- 
thematicians, actuaries,  and  financi<'d  au- 
thonties,  to  ascertain  whether  any  modi- 
fication of  the  tax  could  be  safely  made 
with  regard  to  the  different  classes  of  in- 
comes. He  found,  however,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  do  anything  of  the  kind; 
that  every  provision  by  which  it  was  at- 
tempted to  meet  one  difficulty  would  create 
a  greater, difficulty  in  its  stead;  and  he, 
therefore,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  necessary  to  impose  the  same  rate  of 
tax  upon  all  descriptions  of  income.  I 
believe  to  that  conclusion  every  inquiry 
upon  the  subject  must  inevitably  lead. 
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There  is  but  one  mode  by  which  the  in- 
come tax  can  be  made  to  approach  to 
equality  or  justice;  that  is,  by  making  the 
tax  permanent  and  invariable  in  amount  j 
60  that  the  character  of  the  tax  will  assio 
milate  itself  to  the  character  of  each  vary- 
ing income.  In  tliis  form,  a  moderate  in- 
come tax  may  become  a  steady  and  fixed 
element  in  the  financial  system  of  the 
country,  susceptible  of  sudden  increase 
only  in  the  emergency  of  war. 

There  remains  another  question  with 
regard  to  the  income  tax  of  very  serious 
import,  namely,  the  question  of  a  gradu- 
ated income  tax.  In  the  accounts  which 
have  recently  reached  this  country  from 
India,  it  appears  that  the  Government 
there  are  about  to  impose  an  income  tax 
of  two  per  cent  on  incomes  up  to  a  certain 
amount,  and  of  four  per  cent  upon  all 
incomes  above  that  amount.  Is  this  one 
of  those  cases  in  which  coming  events 
cast  their  shadows  before  ?  Is  there  now 
rising  in  the  East  the  ill-omened  star 
which  is  destined  shortly  to  shed  its  dis- 
astrous influence  over  the  financial  system 
of  this  country  ?  A  graduated  income  tax 
is  one  of  the  plausible  and  dangerous  forms 
under  which  the  principle  of  confiscation 
makes  its  first  insidious  approaches. 

My  Lords,  I  feel  that  I  have  too  long 
trespassed  upon  your  attention.  For  what 
purpose,  let  me  beg  the  House  to  con- 
sider, is  it  found  necessary  to  bring  for- 
ward these  large  Estimates?  And  for 
what  purpose  is  it  that  th«  country  so 
cheerfully  bears  the  heavy  weight  of  taxa- 
tion? It  is  for  the  greatest  of  all  con- 
siderations,— the  national  security.  But 
for  this  end  there  are  three  great  requi- 
sites; first,  the  tone  and  temper  of  the 
people,  the  feeling  of  loyal  attachment  to 
their  Sovereign,  and  a  readiness  to  devote 
their  property  and  their  lives  to  the  de- 
fence of  our  institutions.  In  this  respect 
the  country  is  sound ;  and  could  any  doubt 
have  been  entertained  upon  this  point, 
recent  events  have  given  us  a  most  as- 
suring demonstration.  Second,  the  com- 
plete and  efficient  condition  of  all  our  de- 
fensive armaments.  To  this  state  I  be- 
lieve we  are  surely  and  rapidly  advancing. 
But  beyond  this  there  is  a  third  requisite, 
a  sound  and  solid  condition  of  our  financial 
system.  How  much  of  national  weakness, 
how  much  loss  of  moral  influence  through- 
out Europe,  must  arise  from  any  impres- 
sion that  the  finances  of  this  country  are 
in  any  respect  in  an  unsettled  or  doubtful 
condition?    It  is,  my  Lords,  because  I 
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fear  that  the  Commercial  Treaty,  in  con- 
nection with  the  financial  arrangements 
which  have  arisen  out  of  it,  have  shaken, 
the  solidity  of  our  financial  system,  that  £ 
am  compelled  to  withhold  my  assent  firooi 
the  present  Address. 

At  the  same  time  I  feel  myself  placed 
in  a  painful  embarrassment.  The  Treaty^ 
before  us  must  now  come  into  operation, 
and  by  its  provisions  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  France  and  England  must  hence- 
forth be  regulated.  It  has  been  concluded 
by  the  Governments  of  the  two  countries ; 
it  has  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament ;  it  has  been  adopted 
by  the  country.  Is  it  then  wise,  it  may 
be  asked,  or  consistent  with  our  best  in- 
terests, to  dispai*age  the  terms  of  the  bar- 
gain into  which  we  are  about  to  enter, 
and  bv  which  we  must  henceforth  be 
bound?  I  have  felt  the  force  of  these 
considerations,  and  I  would  gladly  have 
evaded  the  duty  which  I  am  now  endea- 
vouring to  discharge.  But,  though  I  can- 
not give  my  concurrence  to  this  Addressy 
I  may  nevertheless  ofier  my  hearty  good 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Troaty. 
Most  sincerely  and  unreservedly  do  I  hope 
that  the  apprehensions  which  have  been 
expressed  upon  this  subject  may  prove  to 
be  unfoundeid;  most  earnestly  do  I  hope 
that  all  the  good  results  anticipated  by 
the  fiiends  of  this  measure  may  bo  fully 
realized ;  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  sub- 
stituting the  virtuous  relations  of  com- 
merce for  the  discreditable  feelings  of  in- 
ternational jealousy ;  that  it  may  extend 
friendly  intercourse  between  the  two  great 
nations  by  whom  it  has  been  contracted, 
that  it  may  widen  the  field  of  industry, 
and  thus  augment  the  comforts  and  ex- 
tend the  prosperity  of  our  own  country. 

TnE  DcTKE  OP  ARGYLL  said,  he  was 
not  inclined  to  complain  that  the  scope  of 
this  debate  had  extended  far  beyond  the 
immediate  subject  of  their  deliberations^ 
and  that  it  had  embraced  the  whole  finan- 
cial scheme  of  the  Government,  because 
there  might  be  Members  of  the  House 
who  were  willing  to  approve  the  Treaty, 
but  who  retained  in  tkieir  minds  certain 
objections  with  regard  to  other  portions  of 
the  financial  scheme ;  and  he  was  willing 
to  admit  that  this  was  on  occasion  when 
they  had  a  right  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  the  whole  question.  He  therefore  ac- 
cepted the  grounds  of  discussion  raised  by 
his  noble  Friend  who  had  just  sat  down, 
and  by  his  noble  Friend  who  first  ad- 
dressed  their  Lordships  in  opposition  to 
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tkTKafcy,  and  would  endeavonr  to  give 
lome  answer  to  the  maiir  arguments  which 
ibey  liad  used.      In  the  first  place,  ho 
•omplaiiied  of  hia  noble  Friend  who  had 
JQBt  spoken,    that   while   he  had    heen 
dtar^sig  carelessness  against  the  Qoyem- 
fflcnt  and  Mr.  Ck>bden  in  the  framing  of 
this  Treaty,  ho  himself  proved  that  he  had 
wrer  read  the  Treaty  with  even  tolerable 
esrc.    The  noble  Lord  said  he  would  give 
tn  instance — a  crucial  instance,  as  he  called 
it— of  the  carelessness  of  Mr.  Cobden — 
and  that  was  in  respect  to  the  article  of 
n^    It  was  evident  the  noblo  Lord  spoke 
imdcr  the  delusion  that  the  abolition  of 
tiie  paper  duty  was  part  of  the  Treaty 
with  Fhmee.     But  it  was  no  such  thing. 
The  only  stipulation  in  the  Treaty  having 
•ay  reference  to  paper,  was  that  the  duty 
OD  Fr^ch  paper-hangings  should  not  ex- 
eeed  the  amount  of  excise  duty  leviable  in 
this  ooontry.     Mr.  Cobden,  when  ho  nego- 
tiated this  Treaty,  was  not  even  aware  of 
the  intention  of  the  Qovemment  to  propose 
to  repeal  the  duty  on  paper.   The  repeal  of 
the  Excise  duty  on  paper  was  a  separate 
tnmaBction,  and  even  if  Mr.  Cobden  had 
been  aware  of  it  he  could  not  know  whe- 
fter  it  woald  receive  the  sanction  of  Par- 
This  crucial  instance  of  careless- 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Cobden  and  the 
Gavennnent  therefore  fell  to  the  ground. 
Another  noble  Lord  had  quoted  as  an  in 
ctenee  of  carelessness  the  article  on  ship- 
ping.   But  though  he  admitted  that  there 
•eemed  to  be  some  diversity  of  language  be- 
ween  tko  French  and  Englbh  versions  of 
tke  third  clause  in  the  Treaty,  they  were 
ia  ^mit  identical,  and  he  maintained  that 
the  interests  of  British  shipping  were  am- 
ply protected  in  the  clause.    He  gathered 
from  the  speech  of  his  noble  Friend  that 
tiiere  was  some  misunderstanding  as  to 
the  real  fiicts  of  the  case  with  respect  to 
the  effect  of  the  changes  that  were  mado 
by  the  Treaty  and  the  other  fiscal  arrange- 
Boits  connected   with  it.      The   noble 
lovds,  in  criticising  the  financial  arrangc- 
■eots  of  the  Government,  spoko  of  the 
Oofvcmment  increasing  unnecessarily,  by 
tiuir  remissions  of  duty,  the  existing  de- 
fimiey,  and  thereby  necessitating  an  in- 
ccttte  of  the  income  tax.    Kow,  that  was 
1st  a  eoirect  statement  of  the  facts  of  the 
evp.     The  whole  amount  of  remissions 
tttt  was    effected    by  the   Qovemment 
sAaae  was  not  greater  than  the  amount 
of  fcmisBioDS  which  would  arise  under  the 
opoaiion  of  the  existing  law.    The  defi- 
fliesey  arose  first  from  the  total  lapse  of  the 
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income  tax,  and  next  from  the  lapse  of  the 
tea  and  sugar  duties.  By  a  mistake  in 
the  wording  of  the  Act  the  tea  and  sugar 
duties  were  to  lapse  altogether  this  year. 
The  intention  of  Parliament  was,  that  what 
was  called  the  war  tax  on  tea  and  sugar 
only  should  fall ;  but,  by  a  mistake  in  the 
wording  of  the  Act,  the  whole  of  the  du- 
ties fell.  In  estimating  the  deficiency  of 
the  year,  Mr.  Gladstone  assumed  that  Par- 
liament, as  a  matter  of  course,  would  rec- 
tify this  error;  but  he  did  not  assume  that 
Parliament  would  maintain  the  higher 
scale  of  duty  which  it  was  intended  should 
cease  with  tho  present  year.  £2,100,000, 
the  produce  of  the  war  tea  and  sugar 
duties,  was  therefore  included  in  the  defi- 
ciency of  £9,400,000,  to  which  his  noble 
Friend  referred.  The  Government  had  not 
increased  that  deficiency  in  any  way.  But 
instead  of  making  remissions  on  tea  and 
sugar  they  made  them  on  a  series  of  other 
articles,  which  would  give  to  the  country 
an  additional  advantage  by  opening  the 
trade  with  France.  He  had  carefully  lis- 
tened to  the  speeches  of  the  two  noble  Lords 
(Lords  Grey  and  Overstone)  with  a  view 
to  discover  what  sort  of  Budget  they  them- 
selves would  have  been  disposed  to  recom- 
mend.  It  must  have  been  one  avoiding 
the  evils  which  they  had  pointed  out  as 
arising  out  of  the  plan  of  the  Government, 
And  what  were  they  ?  First,  there  would 
have  been  no  sacrifice  of  revenue — which 
means  no  remissions  of  taxation.  What  a 
position  the  Government  would  have  been 
in  if  they  had  followed  this  advice !  The 
first  step  they  would  have  had  to  take 
would  have  been  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
maintain  the  war  duties  on  tea  and  sugar; 
secondly,  they  would  have  had  them  con- 
tinue the  income  tax  at  9d.  at  least ;  they 
would  have  had  them  announce  to  Parlia- 
ment that  they  had  absorbed  in  their  ex- 
penditure of  the  year  all  the  advantages 
arising  from  the  falling  in  of  the  Long 
Annuities ;  that  they  had  postponed  all  ob- 
ligations of  payment  of  debt ;  and,  lastly, 
that  they  proposed  to  give  no  relief  what- 
ever to  trade  or  industry.  Those  were  the 
steps  which  must  have  been  taken  by  the 
Government  to  avoid  the  evils  of  which 
his  two  noble  Friends  complained.  But 
he  ventured  to  say  that  the  Government 
would  not  have  been  able  to  pass  such  a 
Budget  through  Parliament.  The  income 
tax  was  already  complained  of  as  being 
too  high.  It  had  been  the  cxpoiience  of 
every  Government  that  unless  they  con- 
tinued to  connect  the  income  tax  with  re- 
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missions  in  favour  of  trade  and  industry 
they  could  not  succeed  in  eontinuing  it 
for  any  lengthened  period  without  danger. 
Again,  his  nohle  Friends  complained  that 
the  Budget  of  the  Government  had  rendered 
necessary  a  considerable  increase  of  the 
income  tax.  Ho  (the  Duke  of  Argyll) 
ventured  to  say  that  the  general  cause  of 
that  increase  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
remissions  the  Government  were  making, 
but  in  the  large  amount  of  military  and 
naval  Estimates  which  they  had  been 
compelled  to  sustain.  The  House  would 
recollect  that  during  the  Russian  war  the 
income  tax  stood  at  16<f.,  and  after  its  con- 
clusion there  was  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  year  in  which  the  war  income  tax  con- 
tinued. At  the  opening  of  the  Session  of 
1857  the  whole  pressure  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, and  of  many  othera  not  in  the  Op- 
position, was  to  induce  the  Government  to 
1'  'duco  their  Estimates,  and  to  take  off 
what  was  called  the  war  ^d.  The  Govern- 
ment conceded  that  point;  but  it  was 
further  contended,  with  great  ability,  by 
Mr.  Disraeli  and  others,  that  even  after 
the  war  9i.  had  been  abandoned  the  Esti- 
mates, were  still  much  too  high,  and  that 
a  large  deficit  was  in  prospect  for  the  en- 
suing year.  It  so  happened  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer before  the  period  when  that  said 
deficit  was  to  arise;  and  what  was  the 
course  which  the  Government  of  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  took  in 
that  state  of  things  ?  Why  that  Govern- 
ment adopted  the  naval  and  military  Esti- 
mates of  Lord  Palmerston*s  Government, 
with  some  little  alteration.  But  in  the 
course  of  that  year  the  Government  of 
the  noble  Earl  found  it  necessary  to  raise 
very  considerably  the  naval  and  military 
Estimates;  but  before  making  that  dis- 
covery they  had  announced  that  they 
would  allow  a  further  drop  in  the  income 
tax  from  Id,  to  5«?.,  which,  of  course  en- 
tailed a  further  loss  of  revenue.  In  the 
meantime,  towards  the  end  of  the  year, 
tliey  took  energetic  steps  to  raise  the  navy 
to  what  they  considered  a  proper  level;  but 
before  they  came  to  provide  the  taxes  ne- 
cessary for  the  e2q>enditure  they  had  in- 
curred they  had  gone  out  of  office ;  and  the 
consequence  was  that  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
came  into  office  he  found  the  naval  and 
milit^r)''  Estimates  so  very  large  that  he 
was  obliged,  looking  to  the  means  at  his 
disposal,  to  bring  back  the  income  tax  to 
9<^.,  and  to  raise  the  whole  of  it  in  half-a- 
year.  That  was  the  necessity  imposed — 
The  Duke  of  Argyll 


he  did  not  say  wrongly  imposed — upon 
the  present  Government  by  the  policy  of 
their  predecessors.  It  was  idle  to  say, 
then,  that  the  high  income  tax  was  due 
to  the  remissions  now  propoposed  bj  the 
Government.  He  would  state  how  tiie 
naval  and  military  Estimates  had  stood 
since  1857.  In  1857-58  the  army  and  navy 
Estimates  amounted  to  £20,699,000.  The 
income  tax  was  then  lowered  tx)  Id.y  but 
with  half  year  of  the  war  ^d.  still  to  be  col- 
lected. In  1 858-59  the  army  and  navy  Es- 
timates had  risen  to  £21,610^000;  in  1859- 
60  they  were  increafed  to  £26,082,000, 
and  in  the  present  year  they  had  risen  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  £29,700,000.  He 
(the  Duke  of  Argyll)  contended  that  in 
the  face  of  those  enormous  Estimates  it 
was  impossible  for  the  Government  to  avoid 
a  large  income  tax.  His  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Overstone)  next  complained  that  the 
measures  of  the  Government  tended  to 
alter,  in  a  very  dangerous  degree,  the  re- 
lative proportions  'between  direct  and  in- 
direct taxation;  but,  unless  his  noble 
Eriend  could  show  that  t^re  were  essential 
differences  of  principle  between  tiie  re- 
missions of  taxation  now  proposed  and 
those  formerly  proposed  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  by  several  succeeding  Govern- 
ments, he  would  fail  to  prove  that  the 
remissions  now  contemplated  could  ma- 
terially alter  the  proportions  between  tax- 
ation direct  and  indirect.  The  produce  of 
the  indirect  taxation  of  this  country,  since 
1842,  had  been  increased  by  no  less  a  sum 
than  nearly  £8,000,000,  by  a  process 
which  he  (the  Duke  of  Argyll)  maintained 
was  identical  in  principle  with  that  which 
the  Government  now  proposed  to  adopt. 
There  had  been  remissions  in  the  Customs' 
duties  alone  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
£11,000,000.  But  the  policy  had  been 
one  not  of  remissions  only,  for  there  had 
been  additions  in  the  Excise.  His  noble 
Friend  had  adverted  to  the  different  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Sir  Bobcrt  Peel, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  present  Govern- 
ment on  the  other,  had  propounded  their 
financial  schemes,  and  argued  that  8ir 
Robert  Peel's  remissions  were  only  pro- 
posed in  periods  when  relief  was  required 
by  national  distress.  But  although  in 
1842,  when  Sir  Eobet  Peel  commenced 
his  commercial  reforms,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable deficit,  yet  in  1845,  when  Sir 
Eobert  carried  his  measures  to  an  ex- 
tent almost  identical  with  that  proposed 
by  the  present  Government,  there  was 
no  public  distress.     Sir   Eobert  did  so 
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from  a  conviction  tluit  his  measures  would 
not  only  promote  industry,  but  would  also 
benefit  the  revenue.  And  Sir  liobert  Peel 
▼aa  riglit,  for  in  1845  he  did  not  confine 
himself  to  reductions,  but  proceeded  also 
to  abolition  of  duties  upon  a  very  large 
scale,  and  yet  the  revenue  recovered  itself. 
His  noble  Friend  (Lord  Overstone)  had 
aaid  that  the  abolition  of  duties  now  pro- 
posed was  not  such  as  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
would  have  proposed;  but  he  (the  Duke 
of  Argyll)  ventured  respectfully  to  dissent 
from  that  opinion.  A  very  large  number 
of  articles,  the  duties  upon  which  were 
iboHshcd  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  were  strictly 
inalogons  to  those  which  were  now  to  be 
dealt  with.  Many  other  articles  entering 
into  the  consumption  of  the  people,  such 
as  butter,  he  did  not  deal  with,  because  he 
httd  enough  on  his  hands  for  the  moment, 
but  he  left  them  to  be  considered  at  a 
fbtnre  period.  The  noble  Lord  had  dwelt 
with  much  force  on  one  charge  against 
the  Treaty  which  applied  to  all  treaties; 
ttat  it  fettered  our  action  for  the  future , 
but  that  evil  was  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
when  care  was  taken  that  we  should  not 
prevent  ourselves  from  doing  anything 
which  there  was  any  probability  of  our 
doing,  and  not  to  promise  to  do  any- 
ttdng  that  would  be  injurious  to  our  in- 
terests. The  question,  therefore,  came 
back  to  this  —  whether  the  remissions 
and  abolition  of  duties  proposed  were  of 
themselves  evil,  or  whether  they  were  not 
only  innocent,  but  beneficial  alike  to  Eng- 
land and  to  France.  When  his  noble 
firiend  argued  in  favour  of  an  export  duty 
on  coal  he  propounded  an  opinion  which 
no  English  Minister  would  venture  to  act 
npon.  The  plan  of  an  expoi-t  duty  had 
been  tried  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  had 
iiukd,  for  it  was  found  that  the  duty, 
•hhough  moderate  in  amount,  was  almost 
nnprodtictive,  and  seriously  interfered  with 
tte  coal  trade.  By  the  Treaty  we  had 
not  undertaken  to  abstain  from  doing  any- 
thing which  it  was  morally  possible  we 
should  erer  think  of  doing,  and  as  to  the 
Artiele  respecting  coal,  although  objections 
had  naturally  arisen  at  first,  he  \  entured 
ta  hope  the  House  would  now  regard  the 
Article  as  one  which  showed  a  sincere  ex- 
pectation on  the  part  of  the  French  Go- 
tfmment  of  a  long  continuance  of  peaceful 
iBterooorse  between  the  two  countries. 
Cbal  was  used  far  more  for  commercial 
ttia  for  warlike  purposes ;  for,  although 
fcttce  might  he  out  of  coal  for  com- 
teitial  use,  yet  we  might  be  sure  she 


would  always  obtain  enough  for -her  na- 
val purposes.     "When  the  manufacturers 
of  France  found  that  the  Emperor  was 
about   to   expose    them    to    competition 
with  England  they  naturally  asked  him 
to  secure  for  them,   as  far  as  he  could, 
a  supply  of  English  coal.     The  reply  of 
the  English  Government,  no  doubt,  was 
that  there  was  no  intention  of  reviving  an 
export   duty   which   had   already  failed; 
but  the  French  manufacturers  required  a 
guarantee  that  they  might  not  at  some 
^ture  time  be  suddenly  deprived  of  a 
supply  of  coal;  and  thereupon  the  English 
Government  said  it  was  willing  to  promise 
not  to  do  that  which  it  had  already  tried 
and    abandoned.     He    contended,   there- 
fore, that  this  stipulation,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  in  the  Treaty,  indicated  a 
belief  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  of 
France  in  a  long  peaceful  intercourse  to 
the  mutual  benefit  of  themselves  and  of 
us.     Coming  to  the  question  of  the  wine 
duties,  he  would  observe  that  some  per- 
sons spoke  of  wine  as  a  luxury.     It  was 
true  that  former  reductions  of  wine  duties 
had  been  ineffectual  to  increase  largely  the 
consumption;  but  that  arose  from  the  fact 
that  the  reduction  had  never  been  carried 
low  enough  to  reach  an  entirely  new  class 
of  consumers.     If  the  duties  were  reduced 
to  an  extent  that  would  bring  wine  within 
the  reach  of  the  better  classes  of  artizans 
and  the  lower  middle  classes,  he  thought 
there  would  be  a  great  prospect  of  the  re- 
venue sustaining  no  loss,  and  of  a  great 
boon  being  conferred  upon  the  people,  both 
in  point  of  comfort  and  of  health.  He  was 
informed  by  one  of  the  largest  employers 
of  labour  in  Manchester  that  the  working 
classes  exhibited  a  strong  desire  to  have 
the    best    articles   of   consumption  —  the 
whitest  bread  and  the  whitest  sugar — and, 
in  fact,  to  have  the  same  articles  of  food  as 
were  enjoyed  by  the  richer  classes.     The 
Treaty  was  objected  to  as  a  bad  bargain. 
He  (the  Duke  of  Argyll)  heard  that  charge 
with  pleasure,  for  it  meant  that  France, 
whatever  benefit  we  might  derive  from  it, 
would  certainly  derive  great  benefit.     But 
what  did  that  imply  ?  It  meant  .that  France 
would  send  us  a  considerable  amount  of 
imports;  and  if  so,  whether  or  not  wo  sent 
them  a  corresponding  amount  of  our  goods, 
the  intercourse  must  be  beneficial  to  both 
countries.      It  was  possible  that  France 
might  send  us  more  goods  than  we  should 
send  them  in  return ;  but  that  would  be  a 
gain  to  England,  and   not  a  loss.     Tho 
noble  Lord  seemed  to   hold  to  the   old 
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exploded  error  in  respect  to  tlie  balance 
of  trade.  After  all,  who  were  the  best 
judges  of  the  character  of  the  bargain  ? 
Had  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Sheffield,  or  any  other  manufacturing 
town  objected  to  the  Treaty  ?  No  !  such 
a  pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  by 
the  constituencies  on  their  representa- 
tives in  Parliament  that  this  measure  had 
not  been  carried  by  any  mere  party  strength 
of  the  Government,  but  by  a  very  large 
adhesion  from  those  who  were  ordinarily 
their  political  enemies.  It  was  no  party 
victory,  but  the  noblest  triumph  which 
could  attend  the  measures  of  a  Government. 
He  would  not  conceal  that  Ministers  had 
entered  Parliament  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  Session  with  the  prospect 
of  no  very  great  Parliamentary  strength ; 
They  were  obliged  to  depend,  not  on  party 
organization,  but  on  the  character  of  the 
measures  which  they  might  produce.  And 
so  powerful  had  been  the  effect  of  those 
measures  on  the  public  mind,  so  rapidly 
had  they  gained  acceptance  in  all  the 
great  centres  of  our  commercial  industry, 
that  the  Treaty,  and  every  portion  of  the 
financial  scheme,  bo  far  as  it  had  yet  been 
considered,  had  been  carried  by  majorities 
unprecedented  in  our  recent  Parliamentary 
annals.  Great  as  was  the  importance  which 
he  attached  to  the  opinion  of  his  noble 
Friend,  he  preferred  in  this  instance  to  rely 
on  the  opinion  which  had  been  so  unmis- 
takeably  expressed  on  an  appeal  to  the 
verdict  of  the  country  as  to  whether  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had,  or  had  not, 
made  a  good  bargain  for  the  people  of 
England.  Whatever  difference  of  opin- 
ion might  exist  in  regard  to  the  financial 
scheme  of  the  Government,  he  hoped  the 
House  would  not  be  persuaded  to  divide 
against  the  adoption  of  an  Address  which 
he  could  assure  their  Lordships  there  had 
been  every  anxiety  to  Word  so  that  it 
might  not  commit  the  opinion  of  any 
Member  of  that  House,  in  an  unnecessary 
degree,  to  the  measures  of  Government,  or 
even  to  the  character  of  this  Treaty.  The 
first  sentence  expressed  the  desire  of  the 
House  **to  approach  Her  Majesty  with 
sincere  and  grateful  acknowledgments  for 
this  new  proof  of  Her  Majesty's  desire  to 
promote  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  her 
subjects ;"  and  in  the  second  paragraph 
the  House  intimated  that  they  would 
*'  proceed  to  take  such  steps  as  might  be 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  a  system  which 
they  trusted  would  promote  the  beneficial 
intercourse    between    Great  Britain  and 
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France."     His  noble  Friend  (Earl  Grey) 
seemed  certainly  to  have  adopted  the  most 
extraordinary  line  of  argument.     He  said 
he   did  not  want  to  defeat  or  interfere 
with  the  Treaty ;  he  was  perfectly  will- 
ing  to  take  the  steps  requisite  to  give 
effect  to  it,   but  he  would  not  express 
his  hope  that  those  steps  might  be  success- 
ful.    Other  noble  Lords,  however,  would 
not,   he  hoped,    give  to  the  Address  a 
grudging  or  a  reluctant  assent.    He  was 
not  willing  to  speak  with  bated  breath, 
either  there  or  elsewhere,  of  the  financial 
policy  of  the  Government,  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  sound  in  principle.    It  pro- 
ceeded not  on  matter  of  experiment,  but 
on  the  result  of  actual  experience.     Mea- 
sures precisely  similar  to  those  which  they 
were  now  recommending  had  contribute 
in  past  years  to  the  comfort  and  content- 
ment of  the  people,  to  the  simplicity  and 
productiveness  of  the  financial  system,  to 
the  creation  of   new   rewards  in  every 
branch  of  industry ;  and  by  adding  to  the 
wealth  of  England,  they  had  likewise  in- 
creased her  military  power.      Ministers, 
therefore,  were   prepared  to  recomm^id 
those  measures  to  the  adoption  of  the 
House,  although  they  did  not  at  present 
ask  for  the  expression  of  an  opinion  upon 
them ;  and  when  the  noble  Earl  oppo^te 
(the  Earl  of  Derby)  came  to  speak,  though 
he  would  probably  find  many  faults  with 
the  measure,  and  pass,  perhaps,  a  severe 
censure  on  the  conduct  of  the  Government, 
he  trusted  that,  so  far  as  his  influence  and 
vote  were  concerned,  the  Address  would 
receive  the  unanimous  sanction  of  their 
Lordships'  House. 

The  Eael  of  DERBY ;  My  Lords,  at 
this  late  hour  of  the  evening  I  am  vwy 
reluctant  to  trespass  on  your  Lordships  by 
any  lengthened  observations,  more  espe- 
cially as  I  feci  that  the  ground  has  been  to 
a  great  extent  occupied,  and  the  subject  en- 
tirely exhausted  by  the  able  and  eloquent 
speech  of  the  noble  Earl  who  first  opened 
the  opposition  to  this  Address,  Earl  Grey, 
and  by  the  equally  impressive  speech  from 
the  noble  Earl,  whose  great  experience  on 
subjects  of  this  kind,  more  especially  when 
speaking  in  opposition  to  a  Gk>y^iim6nt 
which  he  generally  supports,  deserves  the 
most  serious  consideration  on  the  part  of 
this  House.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
certain  points  which,  it  appears  to  me, 
have  not  been  made  very  clear  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  and  some  observa- 
tions have  fallen  from  the  noble  Dake 
who  has  just  sat  down  which  it  would  be 
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impossible  for  mo  to  pass  over  in  absolute 
sileDco.  I  do  not  grudge  the  noble  Duke 
the  little  song  of  triumph  in  which  he  in- 
dulged when  speaking  of  the  large  majori- 
ties that  have  supported  Her  Majesty's 
Government  on  questions  connected  with 
this  Treaty,  and  which  have  especially 
signalized  the  present  question ;  nor  will  I 
trouble  myself  to  inquire  to  what  cause 
these  large  majorities  are  to  be  ascribed — 
whether  to  a  general  concurrence  in  the 
financial  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, or  to  the  general  conddence  reposed 
in  the  united  counsels  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  or  whether  or  not  they  are  at- 
tributable in  some  degree  to  the  skill  and 
ability  with  which  the  various  baits  have 
been  thrown  out  to  the  various  specific  in- 
terests through  which  those  Interests  find 
themselves  specially  benefited  by  the  pro- 
Tisions  of  a  Treaty ;  and  who,  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  advantages  for  themselves,  are 
inclined  to  look  with  a  somewhat  indulgent 
eye  on  the  remaining  details  of  the  Treaty. 
It  is  rather  a  singular  thing  that  at  this 
moment,  when  we  are  approaching  the  ter- 
mination of  the  debate,  it  does  not  appear 
clear  to  the  House  what  is  the  precise  sub- 
ject on  which  your  Lordships'  opinion  is 
required.  One  thing,  I  think,  the  noble 
Doke  will  acknowledge  —  that  whatever 
may  be  the  political  opinions  of  noble 
Lords  on  one  side  of  the  House  or  the 
other,  there  has  been  nothing,  in  the 
eoorse  or  conduct  of  this  debate,  to  indi- 
cate party  policy  or  a  party  question.  For 
I  will  recall  your  Lordships'  attention,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  state  of  the  benches 
on  this  side  of  the  Houee;  and  next — 
without  in  any  way  intending  to  reflect 
on  my  noble  Priends  behind  me — to  the 
fact  that  the  most  powerful  and  most  elo- 
quent arguments  against  the  measure  have 
proceeded  not  from  political  opponents  but 
from  political  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  said  it  was  doubtful  upon  what 
point  wo  are  going  to  pass  a  vote  this 
evening.  We  are  not  about  to  pass  a  vote 
on  the  finacial  policy  of  the  Government; 
we  are  not  about  to  pass  a  vote  on  the 
general  expediency  or  merits  of  extending 
our  commercial  intercourse  with  Prance; 
and  we  are  not  even  about  to  pass  a  vote 
on  the  expediency  or  inexpediency,  at  this 
moment  or  in  this  manner,  of  extending 
our  commercial  relations  with  France ;  but 
we  are  asked  whether  wo  will  take  a  course 
— undoubtedly  an  unusual  one— whether 
we  will,  by  this  Address  to  Her  Majesty 
whvsh  has  been  placed  before  us,  volunteer 


to  signify  to  Her  Majesty  our  approval  of 
the  Treaty,  which  wo  are  at  the  same  time 
to  pass  over  with  silent  acquiescence.  If 
what  we  are  now  asked  to  do  does  not — 
as  the  noble  Duke  has  told  us  it  docs  not 
— \i\  the  slightest  degree  bind  us  to  ap- 
proval or  assent  to  the  financial  policy  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  what  is  the  ob- 
ject of  asking  your  Lordships  to  assent  to  it? 
I  had  thought  that  the  ground  on  which 
the  Government  rested  the  necessity  of  an 
Address  to  the  Crown  was  that  particular 
stipulation  in  the  Treaty  which  requires 
that  the  assent  of  Parliament  shall  be  spe- 
cifically given  to  enable  Her  Majesty  to 
carry  into  effect  the  engagements  she  has 
contracted.  I  was  prepared  to  argue  that 
point;  and  I  did  understand  that  it  was 
in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  that 
Article  in  the  Treaty  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  departed  in  this  case  from  tho 
usual  course  of  not  laying  the  Treaty  on 
the  table  of  the  House  for  the  considera- 
tion, judgment,  or  condemnation,  if  neces- 
sary, or  for  the  tacit  acquiescence  of  this, 
and  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament;  that 
they  felt  there  was  something  peculiar  iu  the 
circumstances  of  the  Treaty  that  rendered 
a  specific  acquiescence  and  not  a  tacit  one 
required.  But  the  noble  Duke  says  that  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Treaty — that 
this  Address  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Treaty — that  it  does  not  call  for  our  assent 
or  our  approval — ^that  tho  Address  is  so 
carefully  worded  that  it  does  not  approve 
of  the  Treaty.  Then  why  not  be  satisfied 
with  communicating  the  Treaty,  if  tho 
terms  do  not  require  the  assent  of  Parlia- 
ment? And  if  that  is  so,  the  inviting 
discussion  on  it  is  waste  of  time: — though 
I  must  say,  that  looking  at  the  discussion 
that  has  taken  place  the  time  of  your  Lord- 
ships has  been  anything  but  wasted.  I 
wish,  however,  to  know  precisely  how  the 
matter  stands  with  regard  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary assent  to  be  given  to  this  Treaty. 
The  noble  Earl  who  first  moved  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Address  had  referred  with  great 
confidence  to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
on  the  woolsack,  and  was  confident  of  re- 
ceiving an  answer  from  him,  that  in  point 
of  fact  this  Address,  whether  rejected  or 
assented  to,  made  not  the  .slightest  dif- 
ference whatever  with  regard  to  tho  rati- 
fication or  validity  of  the  Treaty.  I  wait- 
ed with  patience ;  but  I  have  yet  heard 
no  answer  from  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord ;  but  I  still  hope  I  shall  hear  one 
before  the  debate  concludes.  If  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  is  prepared  to  say  that 
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Iho  rejection  of  the  Address  would  be  the 
ngection  of  the  Treaty,  then  I  think  noble 
Lords  may  well  pause  to  consider  whether 
they  will  incur  this  consequence,  notwith- 
standing their  objections  to  the  Treaty ; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  is  prepared  to  argue  that  so 
far  as  the  Treaty  is  concerned,  the  Address 
is  waste  paper,  then  all  the  objections  to 
the  Address  fall  to  the  ground,  and  the  ob- 
jections lie  against  those  who  unnecessa- 
rily and  gratuitously  provoke  and  demand 
discussion  on  the  question.  I  speak  with 
all  diffidence  in  the  presence  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  en  the  woolsack  on  this 
subject ;  but  having  given  my  best  atten- 
tion to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  as  connected 
with  the  Address,  it  appears  to  me  that 
this  Address  is,  in  any  point  of  view  in 
which  we  consider  it,  absolutely  and  ut- 
terly useless.  It  is  mainly  a  question 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  provision  of 
the  20th  Article,  by  which  it  is  stipulated 
that  the  Treaty  shall  bo  of  no  validity, 
unless  Her  Majesty  is  empowered,  with 
the  assent  of  Parliament,  to  give  effect  to 
the  engagements  contracted  under  the 
Treaty.  The  noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl 
Grey)  argued — and  I  believe  quite  correctly 
— that  with  regard  to  the  Articles  that 
touched  the  commercial  question  in  this 
Treaty,  the  assent  of  Parliament  would  be 
sufficiently  and  adequately  given  by  the 
concurrence  of  the  two  Houses  on  those 
legislative  measures,  which,  originating  in 
Besolutions  of  the  Committee  on  Customs, 
will  be  then  embodied  in  Bills  carrying 
out  the  financial  arrangements  of  the 
Treaty.  If  so,  clearly  with  regard  to 
these  articles,  this  Address  is  wholly  un- 
necessary. But  there  is  another  Article 
in  the  Treaty,  to  which  I  wish  to  draw 
your  Lordship's  attention,  and  particularly 
the  attention  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
on  the  woolsack,  the  terms  of  which  can- 
not be  said  to  be  satisfied  by  the  sanction 
of  Parliament,  conveyed  by  an  Address  of 
this  kind.  I  refer  to  the  llth  Article,  by 
which  Her  M;ijesty  binds  herself,  for  the 
space  of  ten  years,  not  to  prohibit  nor  to 
place  any  duty  on  the  export  of  coal. 
That  particular  Article  in  the  Treaty  is 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  touched  on  by 
any  Resolution  or  Bill  that  can  be  carried 
in  the  Commons  and  sent  up  here,  in  con- 
se(iuence  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  on  Customs.  If  the  assent  of 
Parliament  is  to  be  given,  in  any  form,  to 
that  Article,  it  cannot  be  given  by  the 
merely  commercial  Bills  touching  the  com- 
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mercial  part  of  the  question.    I  think  it  is 
equally  clear  that  the  assent  of  Parliament 
cannot  bo  given  to  it  by  an  Address  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  subse- 
quent answer  of  the  Crown.     For  how 
does  the  Crown  possess  this  power,  which 
it  is  advised  to  dispense  with,  or  for  a  timo 
abolish  altogether  ?     It  is  not  a  part  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown;  but  it  is  a  power 
confeiTed  on  the  Sovereign  for  the  highest 
interests  of  the  country  by  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament.    The  Crown  is  empowered,  and 
consequently  it  is  the 'duty  of  the  Crown, 
under  certain  supposablo  circumstances,  for 
the  advantiige  and  security  of  the  country, 
to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  a  certaia 
article,  the  export  of  which  may  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  interests  of  the  country. 
That  authority  is  given  to  the  Crown  by 
Act  of  Parliament;  and  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  another  Act  of  Parliament,  I  say 
the  Crown  cannot  constitutionally  dispos- 
sess itself  of  that  authority  which  has  be^i 
vested  in  its  hands  by  Parliament  for  the 
good  of  the  nation; — the  Crown  cannot 
will  away  to  another  Power  that  which 
has  been  entrusted  to  it  for  the  def<aioe 
and  security  of  the  country.     Without, 
then,  a  word  on  the  policy  of  the  Treaty, 
without  a  word  on  the  policy  of  prohibit- 
ing the  export  of  coals — still  further,  with- 
out going  into  the  question  whether  coal 
is  a  legitimate  source  of  taxation — and  still 
more,  without  the  least  idea  of  entering 
upon  the  vexed  question  as  to  the  probable 
duration  of  the  supply  of  coal,  upon  whidi, 
as  we  have  heard  from  the  noble  Lord  who 
seconded  the  Motion  (the  Earl  of  Cork), 
wo  have  an  abundant  supply  for  the  next 
5000  years — and  upon  which  I  received 
this  morning  a  paper  from  another  source, 
satisfactorily  proving  that  the  supply  of 
coal  could  not  last  250  years,  and  between 
whom  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  a  decisioii 
at  this  moment — without  arguing  whether 
the  export  of  coals  at  all  be  or  be  not  de- 
sirable, or  whether  coals  can  be  a  legiti- 
mate source  of  revenue  or  not — I  say  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  the  Crown,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  without  the  sanction  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  to  give  away  that 
power.     In  my  humble  judgment,  it  is 
only  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  that  the 
Crown  cau  dispossess  itself  of  the  power 
which  Parliament  has  placed  in  its  hands. 
With  regard  to  the  commercial  articles  of 
the  Treaty,  the  Bills  founded  on  Resolu- 
tions of  Committees  on  the  Customs'  Acts, 
are  sufficient  assent;  but,  with  regard  to 
them  and  to  this  llth  Article,  this  Ad- 
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dren  can  have  no  effect  either  one  way  or 
tlie  other.     The  nohle  Earl  opposite  (Earl 
Qrey)  and  the  noble  Baron  who  followed 
liim  on  the  same  side  (Lord  Overstone) 
entered — as  the  noble  Duke  allowed  they 
bad  a  right  to  enter  —  into  the  cu'cum- 
ttanoes  of  the  Budget  and  the  financial 
position  of  the  country,  as  bearing  upon 
Che  policy  of  the  Treaty — because,  be  it 
obtenred  that,  independently  altogether  of 
tlie  merits  of  the  Treaty,  and  supposing 
that  the  arrangements  with  France  were  of 
the  most  beneficial  character,  there  remains 
tiie  farther  question — are  the  finances  of 
the  eountry  in  a  position,  is  this  the  mo- 
meaX,  and   are  these   the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  wise,  politic,  or  safe  to 
gire  effect  even  to  an  ultimately  beneficial 
arrangement  with  France?     The  case  of 
the  Badget  has  been  put  before  you  pretty 
elearly;  and  I  thought  there  could  be  no 
diflerenee  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
financial  position  of  the  country,  calmly 
ezpliined  as  it  has  been.    But,  to  my 
astonishment,  I  find  the  noble  Duke  who 
las  jnst  sat  down,  has  thrown  a  new  light 
on  the  subject ;  he  says  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  has  not,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  increased  the  deficit  he  found  on 
entering  office.     I  listened  with  great  at- 
tention to  the  noble  Duke,  and  I  am  at  a 
kssto  know  by  what  process  of  argument, 
by  what  train  of  thought,  he  has  brought 
Ins  mind  to  a  conclusion  absolutely  con- 
indicted  by  the  facts  of  the  case.     He 
Bsys — and  1  do  not  contradict  him,  though 
I  was  not  exactly  aware  of  it  before  he 
mentioned  it — ^that  by  a  clause  in  a  former 
Act  it  was  not  the  war  duties  merely  on 
tea  and  sugar  that  fell  to  the  ground,  but 
tiie  irhele  of  the  duties.     That  may  be  so, 
bat  it  does  not  afieot  the  argument  at  all ; 
because  the   right  hon.  Gentleman's  as- 
Bomption  of  a  deficit  of  £9,400,000  was 
Dfli  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  tea 
ttd  sagar  duties  fell  in  altogether,  but 
that  the  war  dntics  merely  fell  in.     His 
balance  was  the  result  of  a  comparison  of 
t^  expraditure  and  income  of  the  ensuing 
year;  he  took  credit  for  the  ordinary  re- 
^^onie  on  tea  and  sugar,  and  only  supposed 
tiist  the  war  duties  fell  in.     I  do  not  in- 
tend to  tronble  your  Lordships  with  long 
"•stistics,  for  I  have  not  them  hero.     I 
>P^  merely  from  recollection ;  and  here 
^  noble   Dnke  has   the  advantage   of 
*  ac.    If  I  recollect  aright,  the  Chancellor 
•fthe  Exchequer  calculated  the  probable 
•tKHone  of  the  year  at  £60,700,000,  and 
^  pwbabio  expenditure  at  £70,100,000, 


leaving,  of  course,  a  deficit  of  £9,400,000. 
Now,  my  Lords,  I  should  be  much  gratified 
and  no  less  surprised,  to  find  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  calculations  with  regard 
to  his  deficit  are  correct.  In  the  first  place, 
I  am  afraid  he  takes  credit  for  an  amount 
of  revenue  which,  I  think,  will  hardly  bo 
realized ;  and,  on  tho  other  hand,  I  feel 
confident  that  he  has  much  understated 
the  expenditure  which  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year. 
Without  going  so  fur  as  to  calculate  tho 
expense  of  the  Chinese  expedition  at 
£5,000,000,  it  must  be  obvious  that  for 
an  expedition  undertaken  on  such  a  scale 
a  provision  of  £500,000  is  ludicrously  in- 
sufficient ;  and  yet,  if  tho  expenditure  for 
that  service  exceeds  that  sum — if  it  only 
exceed  it  by  £450,000 — the  whole  appa- 
rent balance  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer disappears.  But  yet  the  noble 
Duke  says,  having  found  a  deficit,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  does  not  in- 
crease it.  And  what  does  tho  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  proceed  to  do  ?  Tho 
first  thing  ho  does  is  to  sacrifice  £1, 1 00,000 
wine  duty  under  the  Treaty  with  Franco, 
in  which  he  assumes  that  the  loss  to  the 
revenue — or  what  he  calls  the  gain  to  tho 
consumer,  but  of  which  I  believe  the  con- 
sumer will  obtain  but  a  portion — what  he 
calls  the  gain  to  the  consumer  by  lessening 
the  prices  he  estimates  at  £1,700,000  ; 
but  in  consequence  of  an  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  wine  to  the  amount 
of  35  per  cent,  which,  he  says,  will 
follow  the  reduction  of  the  duties,  he 
calculates  a  net  loss  to  the  revenue  of. 
£1,100,000,  I  should  certamly  have 
thought  that  £1,100,000  some  addition 
to  the  deficit.  Moreover,  unless  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer's  expectations  bo 
realized,  and,  without  diminishing  tho 
consumption  of  ale  and  spirits,  the  in- 
crease of  the  coxxbumption  of  wines  Ud 
35  per  cent,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer underrates  the  deficiency  he  will 
have  to  make  good.  Next,  he  volun- 
teers to  take  off  £910,000  in  other  Cus- 
toms' duties  on  articles  which,  indivi- 
dually, are  of  no  great  importance,  but 
some  of  which  contribute  a  respectable 
sum  to  the  revenue.  Then  he  takes  off 
the  paper  duty,  which  he  estimates  at 
£1,000,000;  and  let  me  observe  in  pass- 
ing, that  although  he  estimates  in  the  pre- 
sent year  a  loss  of  £1,000,000,  he  esti- 
mates upon  next  year  a  loss  of  £1,230,000. 
There  will  thus  be  in  tho  revenue  of  next 
year  an  increase  of  deficit  to  the  amount 
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of  £230,0000.  To  the  deficit  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  found  of 
£9,400,000,  he  odds  a  new  deficit  of 
£3,100,000,  and  in  the  face  of  that  fact 
the  noble  Duke  tells  us  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer 'has  made  no  ad- 
dition to  the  deficit  which  he  found. 
What  is  the  course  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  takes  to  supply  the  de- 
ficit thus  increased  from  £9,400,000  to 
£12,600,000?  This  £12,500,000  has  to 
be  made  good  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  next  year.  In  what  manner 
does  he  propose  to  deal  with  it  ?  In  the 
first  place  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer reimposes  the  whole  war  duties  on 
tea  and  sugar,  and  reckons  on  obtaining 
£2,100,000  from  that  source.  He  next 
takes  an  increased  income  tax,  of  which 
he  proposes  to  receive  this  year  three- 
quarters  instead  of  one-half,  at  the  unpre- 
cedented amount  of  \0d,  in  the  pound. 
That  amounts,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to 
£8,400,000.  This  still  leaves  a  consider- 
able deficit;  and  after  taking  several 
thousand  pounds  of  small  additions  in  the 
shape  of  operations  in  commerce,  penny 
stamps,  and  so  on,  he  obtains  a  sum  of 
money  sufficient  to  meet  his  little  chasm 
of  £900,000.  Still  there  was  a  consider- 
able deficit.  And  how  does  he  meet 
that  ?  By  taking  in  the  present  year  the 
£1,400,000  of  malt  and  hop  credits  belong- 
ing to  next  year ;  and,  so  by  the  various 
devices  I  have  enumerated  he  supplies 
both  the  deficit  which  he  found  and  the 
deficit  which  he  creates.  My  noble  Friend 
says  there  is  a  casual  resource  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year ;  but  that  was  in- 
cluded in  the  estimated  revenue  which 
left  the  deficit  of  £9,400,000— a  receipt, 
I  mean,  which  he  obtained  through  the 
interference  of  my  noble  Friend  behind 
mo  (the  Earl  of  Malmesbury)  with  the 
Spanish  Government.  Now,  this  cannot 
be  calculated  upon  for  the  next  year;  and, 
therefore,  for  the  service  of  the  next  year 
we  should  be  lefb  in  this  position — sup- 
posing all  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer's calculations  to  bo  fair  and  reason- 
able, suppose  all  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
result,  instead  of  having  a  surplus  of 
£470,000,  according  to  the  ChanceUor 
of  the  Exchequer's  own  story,  we  should, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  next  financial 
year,  have  a  deficit  of  certainly  not  less 
than  £  1 1 ,000,000.  Now,  I  ask  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  whether  they  have 
carried  their  thoughts  so  far  forAvard — 
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whether  they  have  calculated  in  any  w^ 
the  means  of  meeting  that  vast  deficit 
otherwise  than  by  an  increased  income  tax, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  course  of  policy 
they  are  now  pursuing  ?    The  noble  Duke 
and  the  noble  Lord  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  have  submitted  that  their  policy  is 
in  accordance  with  that  pursued  fay  8ir 
Robert  Feel  in  1842  and  1845.    I  beg  to 
dissent  from  that  proposition.    AlthcHogh 
it  is  quite  true  that  they  are  at  the  present 
moment  taking  off  indirect  taxes,  and  Sir 
Robert  Feel  fUso  took  off  indirect  taxes ; 
that  is  the  only  circumstance  of  resem* 
blance  between  them.    The  circumstances 
of  the  country,  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  object  for  which  the  taxes  are 
taken  off,  are  as  different  as  light  from 
darkness.     Sir  Robert  Feel  reduced  and 
abolished  taxes ;  but  he  did  so  in  the  con- 
fident expectation  that  the  relief  so  given 
would  directly  or  indirectly  give  an  in- 
creased revenue  by  a  larger  consumptioa 
of  the  articles  on  which  a  lower  duty  was 
made  payable.    But  the  noble  Duke  ex- 
pressed his  extreme  astonishment  that  we 
could  not  imagine— that  wo  could  not  con- 
ceive— they  were  pursuing  the  course  of 
Sir  Robert  Feel,  in  the  teeth  of  the  ftet 
that  Sir  Robert  Feel  lowered  tho  duties  on 
400  articles  of  Customs,  and  the  present 
Government  are  lowering  the  duties  ea 
400  articles  of  consumption,  and  ^t  Sir 
Robert  Feel  imposed  a  temporary  income 
tax,  and  they  impose  an  income  tax.  How, 
he  says,  can  we  see  a  difference  between 
the  course  Sir  Robert  Feel  pursued,  and 
the  course  of  policy  they  pursue  ?    How 
can  we  argue,  ho  says,  that  the  course 
they  are  now  taking  will  have  any  efiect 
upon  the  permanent  relations  between  the 
direct  and  indirect  taxation  of  the  conn- 
try?    I  have  not  heard  a  hint  from  any 
Member  of  the  Government  that  from  tli« 
reductions  of  indirect  taxation  which  they 
contemplate  under  the  Treaty  and  the  Bud- 
get they  anticipate  an  increased  revcnoe, 
which  would  enable  them  to  get  rid  of  the 
direct  taxation,   which  temporarily  they 
find  necessary  to  place  on  the  Statute-book. 
I  must  say,  that  with  regard  to  Uie  honesty 
of  the  course  which  the  Government  has 
boon  pursuing,  and  with  regard  to  the 
Budget  brought  forward  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  that  it  is  strangely  at 
variance  with  propositions  made  in  former 
times  by  the  same  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
But  it  is  more  directly,  and  remarkably, 
and  signally  opposite  to  the  propootioiis  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  now  holds 
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tile  oifice  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Home  Department,  and  who  preceded  the 

li^t  hon.  Gentleman  as  Chancellor  of  the 
£K2ieqiier  (Sir  G.  Lewis).  What  was  the 
Botiey  kid  down  by  him  as  Chancellor  of 
the  £zcheqner?  It  was  "We  cannot 
■fidcd  to  ted^e  off  the  duties  on  Freneh 
vine«;  the  revenue  cannot  afford  it.  We 
WBDot  afford  to  take  off  the  paper  duty, 
Wose  it  is  an  increasing  duty,  and  upon 
tb  wh(^  not  a  bad  duty,  and  the  revenue 
QoiBot  spare  it.  But,  above  all,''  said  the 
QiaiieeU(»r  of  the  Exchequer  of  that  day, 
'^I  protest  flfgainst  the  mischieyous  doc- 
tnse  <tf  concentrating  all  your  Customs' 
duties  upon  a  small  number  of  articles  of 
pome  necessity^  and  contend,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  is  expedient,  in  order  that 
tbe  bwlen  may  be  lightly  borne,  that  your 
Customs'  taxation  should  bo  spread  over  a 
coDsd^able  number  of  articles,  instead  of 
bdng  concentrated  upon  a  few."  Bui  what 
nya  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of 
the  ^etent  day,  with  his  right  hon.  Col- 
league sitting  by  his  side,  and  assenting  to 
the  propositions  of  his  Budget  ?  He  says, 
"  Take  off  the  wine  duties,  though  the 
lerenBe  cannot  bear  it ;  abolish  the  paper 
duty,  though  the  money  cannot  be  spared ; 
tat,  above  all,  the  merit  which  we  claim 
for  oar  Budget  is  a  merit  dear  to  every 
Free-tnder---ihat  of  having  concentrated 
^be  tiiiole  of  our  Customs'  taxation  upon  a 
omU  and  insignificant  number  of  articles." 
Loc^  a  little  further  forward,  my  Lords. 
The  aolde  Earl  who  commenced  this  dis- 

eoKioB  (Earl  Grey),  referred  to  the  advent 

of  an  altomtion  in  die  constitution  of  Par- 
liament.   I  would  ask  the  noble  Duke, 

who  I  see  is  to  follow  me  (the  Duke  of 

Keweastle),  whether  the  Government  have 

eoaadered  the  coarse  which  may  be  pur- 

•ned  by  a  Parliament  elected  by  those  who, 

if  the  fieform  Bill  of  the  Government  be- 

eoms  kw,  will  take  part  in  future  elec- 

tiiRis,  when  that  Parliament  finds  that  the 

whole  customs  revenue  of  the  country,  not 

anoimting  to  hundreds  of  thousands  but 

to  millioBa  sterling,  is  raised  on  articles 

ttH  eater  into  the  daily  consumption  of  the 

UonriDg  man — ^tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and 

tiie  neeetsaries  of  life  ?    I  would  ask  the 

Me  Bake  wbether  the  natural  tendency 

d  neh  a  House  of  Commons  will  not  be 

to  reduce  still  farther  the  indirect  taxation, 

nd  to  place  the  burden  of  taxation  on 

ikm  who  are  most  affected  by  it  in  its 

ifinct  Ibnn?     I  see  in  this  Budget  the 

fat  itep  to  a  permanent,  large,  and  exten- 
miaoQBBe  tax ;  and  that  I  beliere  would 


be  full  of  serious  danger  in  the  country.  I 
see  serious  danger  to  our  system  of  taxa- 
tion in  a  time  of  peace ;  but  I  see  absolute 
ruin  by  a  profuse  and  lavish  expenditure 
of  our  resources  when  there  is  no  need  of 
it,  of  what  ought  to  be  our  last  and  most 
powerful  instrument  for  raising  funds  to 
a  large  and  inunediate  amount  in  time  of 
war.  There  is  another  and  most  material 
question,  namely,  whether,  admitting  the 
Treaty  to  be  a  good  one,  this  is  the  moment 
which  you  ought  to  have  chosen  for  in- 
creasing your  deficit,  and  thereby  render- 
ing necessary  a  large  amount  of  income 
tax.  I  sh(dl  not  go  into  the  question 
whether  an  increased  income  tax  might  or 
might  not  have  been  necessary  in  conse- 
quence of  the  additional  naval  and  military 
armaments  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
the  country.  Of  this  I  am  sure,  that  if 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  been  ob- 
liged to  come  forward  with  a  proposition 
for  an  increased  income  tax  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  such  armaments,  they  would 
have  received  no  opposition  on  the  part  of 
even  those  most  opposed  to  an  income 
tax ;  because  all  parties  would  have  con- 
sidered that  a  proper  application  of  an  in- 
come tax,  the  time  not  being  one  of  actual 
war,  but  a  time  when  the  circumstances 
of  the  world  rendered  it  necessary  that  our 
peace  establishments  should  be  put  upon 
a  war  footing  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
security  and  independence  of  the  country. 
The  first  grcujid  on  which  I  take  my 
st^nd  is  this — ^Even  supposing  the  Treaty 
to  be  as  advantageous  as  I  think  it  to  be 
the  contrary,  it  was  an  injudicious  step  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  Treaty,  to 
make  the  sacrifice  of  revenue  which  we 
are  called  upon  to  do.  A  noble  Earl,  the 
Under  Secretary  for  War,  has  said,  *'  If 
you  think  this  Treaty  so  objectionable, 
why  do  you  not  oppose  it  ?  Why  satisfy 
yourselves  by  opposing  the  Address  on  the 
Treaty  ?"  The  answer  is  that,  so  far  as 
the  fiscal  arrangements  are  concerned,  we 
have  already  incurred  the  loss.  Already 
by  its  vote  the  House  of  Commons  has 
thrown  away  the  wine  duties ;  already  it 
has  subjected  itself  to  the  loss  of  that  con- 
venient £2,000,000,  which  are  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  Treaty.  Therefore,  we  are 
placed  in  a  disadvantageous  position,  when 
we  are  asked  to  throw  away  the  advan- 
tages which  the  Treaty  confers  on  British 
trade,  after  the  revenue  which  we  derived 
on  articles  of  Erench  produce  coming  into 
this  country  has  been  given  up.  MyLords, 
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I  cannot  but  think  that  thcro  appears  on 
tho  face  of  the  Treaty  manifest  marks  of 
haste.  I  shall  not  go  into  the  question 
whether  it  was  wise  to  make  the  Treaty  : 
I  shall  not  go  into  the  question — though  I 
have  a  very  strong  opinion  on  the  subject 
— whether  in  the  financial  position  of  the 
country  we  should  have  bound  ourselves 
to  those  engagements  from  which  we 
cannot  escape  for  ten  years  ;  but  I  say 
that  the  Treaty  bears  on  the  face  of  it 
manifest  marks  of  haste  and  of  a  want  of 
duo  consideration.  It  appears  from  tho 
ptatement  of  the  noble  Earl  opposite  that 
the  negotiator  was  not  responsible  for  the 
omission  of  an  article  to  remove  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  expoi-tation  of  rags  from 
France ;  but  how  is  it,  I  would  ask,  that 
the  Treaty  having  been  ratified  on  the  Slst 
January,  the  negotiations  by  which  it  was 
entered  into  not  being  commenced  till  the 
7th,  Her  Majesty's  assent  having  been  given 
to  it  on  the  25th  Januar}*,  and  the  Budget, 
which  but  for  an  accident  would  have  been 
biought  forward  on  the  3rd  February, 
having  been  brought  forward  on  the  10th 
of  that  month — how  is  it,  I  ask,  that  in 
that  Treaty  there  appears  an  article  pro- 
viding that  on  French  paper  which  should 
thereafter  be  imported  into  this  country 
the  duty  should  be  at  the  fixed  amounts 
of  the  Excise  duty  on  the  paper  of  this 
country — namely,  14«.  on  one  description 
of  paper  and  15«.  on  another — when  this 
Treaty  was  signed  on  the  day  before,  and 
ratified  a  few  days  after,  the  meeting  of 
Parliament ;  and  when  on  the  production 
of  the  Budget  the  excise  on  paper  in  this 
country  was  to  be  entirely  abolished. 
Although  the  noble  Duke  has  successfully 
shown  that  the  question  of  paper  was  not 
so  hastily  negotiated,  yet  he  must  see  that 
there  are  other  points  which  are  not  ca- 
pable of  the  same  satisfactoiy  answer. 
Whether  this  Treaty  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  bargain  or  not,  I  take  it  I  am  right 
in  assuming  that  whether  France  gains  on 
the  one  side  or  Enghind  on  the  other,  it 
was  intended  to  place  the  productions  of 
tho  two  countries  on  tho  same  footing.  It 
was  not  intended  to  give  an  advontage  to 
French  manufactures  over  English,  or  to 
English  over  French ;  because  there  is  a 
power  reserved  to  each  nation,  by  which, 
in  case  it  should  impose  any  Excise  duty 
on  any  article  of  home  manufacture,  it 
was  entitled  to  impose  a  Customs'  duty  to 
the  same  amount  on  a  similar  article  the 
production  of  tho  foreigner.  This  being 
60, 1  should-  like  to  know  on  what  principle 
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you  can  enter  into  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  silk  manufacture  of  France  is 
to  be  admitted  duty  fVee  into  this  country, 
and  by  which  British  manufactured  silk 
is,  after  a  certiiin  time,  to  be  admitted 
into  France  not  duty  free,  but  snbject  to 
a  duty  of  any  amount  up  to  SO  per 
cent,  'i'here  is  no  stipulation  whatever 
by  which  France  is  bound  to  admit  any 
article  of  British  manufacture  at  the  duty 
at  present  charged  on  it.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  there  are  not  advantages  to 
the  trade  of  England  secured  by  the  re- 
moval of  some  of  the  existing  French  pro- 
hibitions, the  absence  of  which  prohibi- 
tions will  considerably  increase  our  trade 
with  that  country ;  but,  as  to  the  exact 
conditions  on  which  British  articles  are  to 
be  introduced  into  France,  we  are  wholly 
in  the  dark.  There  is  a  supplemental 
convention  to  be  signed  by  which  the  rates 
to  be  charged  on  British  goods  imported 
into  France  are  to  be  set  out.  But  we 
have  already  signed  away  our  assent  to 
tho  convention  by  assenting  to  the  Treaty. 
We  have  already  given  our  assent  to  those 
stipulations  in  the  Treaty  by  which  duties 
may  be  imposed  on  articles  of  British  ma- 
nufacture, so  long  as  those  duties  do  not 
exceed  80  per  cent.  We  may  lift  up 
our  voice,  we  may  remonstrate,  bat  we 
have  no  power  to  compel  Franco  to  do  any 
thing  more  or  less  than  she  likes  within 
that  margin  of  80  per  cent.  At  pre- 
sent there  are  a  vast  number  of  articles 
in  the  French  tariff  on  which  the  duties 
range  very  much  below  30  per  cent 
Very  good  care  has  been  taken  of  the 
cotton  manufactures.  But  what  is  tho 
case  with  linens  ?  What  is  tho  case  with 
silks  ?  The  present  French  tariff  on  linens 
is  charged  on  the  hundred- weight,  and  is 
in  some  cases  1 1  per  cent.  On  bleached 
goods  it  is  in  some  cases  eight.  On  the 
silk  manufactures  it  is  from  fifteen  to 
twenty.  Tho  present  tariff  varies  very 
much,  but  on  some  articles  it  is  as  low  as 
5  per  cent.  Now,  there  is  no  stipula- 
tion in  the  Treaty  that  no  additions  shall 
be  made  to  the  existing  duties.  There- 
fore, as  long  as  no  duties  are  imposed  ex- 
ceeding 80  per  cent,  the  conditions  of 
the  Treaty  are  fully  realized,  although 
articles  now  paying  5  per  cent  should 
be  raised  to  25,  or  even  to  30  per 
cent.  It  is  very  important  to  bear  ia 
mind  how  the  present  duties  are  levied. 
Upon  almost  all  articles  it  is  by  weight, 
and  weight  only ;  and  tho  consequence  is^ 
that  on  the  heavier  and  moaner  articles  a 
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liaty  is  charged  that  amounts  to  absolute 
PTobibllioT),  while  on  the  lighter  and  finer 
nuau£dcturea  the   duty   is  very  light  as 
Compared  with  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
oriieles.    Suppose  the  French  bring  down 
tlieir  duties    to    an    average  ad  valorem 
kiy  of  20  or  25  x>^  cei^^  i^  t^^J  still 
bo  sufficiently  high  to  bo  prohibitory  on 
(ko  coarser  articles,  but  it  will  be  raised 
to  such  an  amount  as  that  the  finer  arti- 
cles may  be  excluded  by  an  ad  valorem 
doty  infinitely  higher  than  that  charged  at 
pfvtent  on  the  weight.     We  must  rely  on 
the  good  nature  of  the  French  Govem- 
ment,  in  construing  liberally  and  largely 
the  «fngagements  into  which  they  have 
entered,   because    our    Government  have 
placed  us  in  the  power  of  the  French  Qo- 
remment  in  the  manner  which  I  have 
just  endeavoured  to  explain  to  your  Lord- 
ships.    I  shall  not  at  this  hour  enter  at 
greater  length  into  the  several  provisions 
of  the  Treaty.     No  doubt  it  will  confer 
some  benefits  on  the  British  manufactu- 
rers ;  but  I  think  on  the  other  hand  that 
the  GoTcmment  have  committed  a  greater 
error  in  binding  themselves  to  it ;  because 
apart  firom  the  financial  considerations,  and 
apart  from  the  time  at  which  it  has  been 
entered  into,  there  is  another  and  most 
seriooa  matter  to  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  and  that  is  its  political  signi- 
ficance.     My  Lords,  I  will  not  say — as 
seems  to  be  considered  by  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  (Earl  Grey) — that  it  was  the  ab- 
solute duty  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  have  made,  as  a  condition  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Treaty,  that  there  should  be 
an  uneqaivoeal  declaration  on  the  part  of 
Fnnce  that  she  would  not  annex  Savoy. 
Bat  1  will  say  this,  notwithstanding  what 
li«  fallen  from  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Foreign  A^irs,    I  think  it  b  impossible 
tliat  this  Treaty  could  hare  been  consi- 
dered solely  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
As  it  has  been  admitted  by  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  Foreign  Afiairs,  it  had  a 
political  character.     In  the  instructions 
for  the  framing  of  the  Treaty  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affiairs  (Lord  J. 
Bassell)  wrote — 


*'  At  the  nme  time  Her  Majesty's  GoTemment 
viih  the  Groremment  of  France  to  understand 
Uitt  tbey  are  about  to  give,  by  the  steps  which 
tkftf  DOW  authorize  you  to  take,  no  small  earnest 
«f  the  T«lne  tliejr  set  upon  strengthening  and  ex- 
tetdtn;  their  relations  with  that  country.  The 
f»4«etioo«  of  France  are  not,  in  general,  articles 
«f  »och  primary  necessity,  or  of  such  universal 
«iB  among  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
tecatitle  them  on  these  grounds  to  the  Ih^t  at- 


tention of  the  Government.     They  are  selecte 
then  for  relief,  in  part,  indeed,  upon  commercial 
grounds,  but  in  part  also  because  of  the  collateral 
effects  which  we  anticipate  from  the  conclusion  of 
the  Treaty." 

"What  those  "collateral  effects"  were  was 
to  be  learned  from  the  same  despatch — 

*'  But,  over  and  above  these  considerations,  they 
attach  a  high  social  and  political  value  to  the  con- 
clusion of  a  commercial  treaty  with  France.  Its 
general  tendency  would  be  to  l.ny  broad  and  deep 
foundations  in  common  interest  and  in  friendly  in- 
tercourse for  the  confirmation  of  the  amicable  re- 
lations that  so  happily  exist  between  the  two  coun- 
tries ;  and,  while  thus  making  a  provision  for  the 
future,  which  would  progressively  become  more 
and  more  solid  and  efficacious,  its  significance  at 
the  present  moment,  when  the  condition  of  some 
parts  of  the  Continent  is  critical,  would  be  at 
once  understood,  and  would  powerfully  reassure 
the  public  mind  in  the  various  countries  of 
Europe." 


What  are  those  '*  collateral  interests**  that 
are  alluded  to  except  the  social  and  poli- 
tical relations,  and  not  iho  commercial  re- 
lations,  between  England    and  France? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words,  "  cri- 
tical circumstances*'  in  this  paper?     Why 
is  it  deemed  necessary  to  establish  social 
and  political  relations  with  France  ?     It  is 
significant  that  the  Treaty  is  intended  to 
show  that  the  policy  of  England  and  France 
not  commercially,  but  politically,  is  identi- 
cal.    This  is  the  political  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  this  Treaty,   and  from  this 
dangerous  misconception  of  it  serious  con- 
sequences are  likely  to  arise.     At  the  mo- 
ment you  were  framing  this  Treaty,  did 
you  mean  that  your  policy,   your  past, 
your    existing,    or    your    ftiture    policy, 
was,  or  is,   or  is  to  be,   identical  with 
France?    Had  you  not   at   the  moment 
when  you  concluded  the  Treaty,  the  know- 
ledge that  your  policy  in  Italy  was  pre- 
cisely opposite  to  that  of  France?     Had 
you  not  the  knowledge  that  Franco  had 
declared  her  determination,  under  certain 
contingencies,  to  annex  Savoy  ?    And  with 
that  knowledge,  did  you  not  persevere  in 
exciting  the  population  of  Italy  to  reject 
the  proposals  made  by  France,  and  thus 
bring  about  the  very  contingency  which 
France  had  told  you  would  necessarily 
lead  to  the  annexation  of  Savoy  ?    Under 
these  circumstances  did  you  make  known 
to  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  that  which 
had  been  made  known  to  you — that  under 
certain  circumstances  there  was  a  serious 
danger  of  Savoy  being  annexed  ?     Did  you 
consult  your  co-trustees  in  the  settlement 
of  Europe  in  1815?     Did  you  call  upon 
those  Powers,  to  point  out  to  France  how 
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the  confidence  of  Europe  in  the  future  pro- 
fessions of  peace  and  friendship  of  the 
Emperor  would  be  shaken  by  this  policy 
of  annexation  ?  You  did  no  such  thing. 
You  went  on  to  precipitate  the  course, 
which  France  avowed  her  intention  of  fol- 
lowing. You  did  not  for  three  months 
say  a  word  to  dissuade  the  Emperor  from 
taking  that  course.  You  took  no  steps 
whatever  to  remonstrate  upon  that  policy, 
or  to  consult  your  Allies  in  Europe  in  re- 
gard to  this  annexation  of  Savoy.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  think  the  Treaty  to 
be  unfortunate  in  every  point  of  view.  It 
is,  as  we  know,  the  firm  conviction  of 
the  French  people,  that  this  commercial 
Treaty  was  but  a  sop  given,  not  to  Eng- 
land, but  to  the  present  Government, 
whereby  that  Government  might  obtain 
the  assistance  of  certain  parties  of  whose 
allegiance  there  was  some  doubt  a  short 
time  ago.  And  the  return  for  that — ^not 
to  use  so  strong  a  word  as  bribe — that  in- 
ducement, would  be  that.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  being  maintained  in  power, 
no  very  serious  opposition  to  the  designs 
of  France  .upon  Savoy  was  to  be  antici- 
pated from  them.  He  did  not  impute 
such  conduct  to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers ; 
but  it  was  certainly  a  very  painful  posi- 
tion for  the  Government  of  this  country 
to  bo  in ;  and  it  was  very  unfortunate  that 
the  significant  coincidence  of  the  Treaty 
with  tiie  annexation  should  give  so  sus- 
picious an  appearance  to  the  motives  and 
policy  of  England  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
nations.  I  suppose  from  what  we  hear,  in 
spite  of  the  late  representations  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government — in  spite  of  an  as- 
surance given  in  "  another  place"  within 
the  last  few  hours,  that  no  steps  would  be 
taken  by  the  Emperor  in  regard  to  Savoy 
without  consulting  the  other  Powers  of 
Europe — ^that  that  measure  will  be  per- 
severed in.  Although  it  appears  that 
universal  suffrage  is  considered  good  for 
France,  for  Tuscany,  for  Bologna,  and  the 
other  States  of  Italy,  we  are  told  now  that 
it  is  not  good  for  Savoy — that  whatever 
may  bo  the  feeling  of  the  people,  Savoy 
must  be  annexed  to  France,  the  Treaties 
of  Europe  being  summarily,  without  neces- 
sity, argument,  or  consultation  set,  aside. 
Is  this  a  question  upon  which  Europe  has 
no  right  to  speak  r  Is  this  a  question 
upon  which  the  Xing  of  Sardinia  is  not  to 
be  allowed  freedom  of  action  ?  The  King 
of  Sardinia,  from  the  commencement^  has 
told  you  that  the  annexation  of  Savoy  to 
France  was  not  a  measure  upon  which  he 
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had  given  his  approval — ^t^t,  in  fact,  it 
had  never  entered  into  his  mind.    Well, 
my  Lords,  I  ask  whether  he  is  warranted 
in  rejecting  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects, 
and  transferring  them  to  another  ruler? 
Is  he  warranted  in  setting  aside  those 
pacific  treaties  which  had  secured  a  por- 
tion of  those  territories  to  SNvitzerlaad? 
And  is  this  the  moment  at  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  think  it  necessary  to 
proclaim  to  the  world  their  acquiescence 
in  a  Treaty  by  which  wo  bind  ourselvee 
to  a  political  identification  with  the  policy 
of  France  for  the  next  ten  years?   Let  me 
not  be  mistaken.     I  say  that  the  Sovereign 
of  France  has  up  to  this  moment  loyally 
fulfilled  all  the  engagements  he  has  en* 
tered  into  with  us.     I  deprecated — I  de- 
plored— the  unfortunate  war  that  took  place 
last  year  in  Italy ;  I  could  not,  however, 
blame  the  Emperor  of  the  French  for  the 
course  he  had  taken  in  that  affair,  inas- 
much as  he  had  broken  no  pledge  nor 
violated  any  Treaty.     If,  however,  on  the 
present  occasion,  from  any  pretence — ^for 
there  can  be  nothing  but  a  pretence  pat 
forward — ^hc,  the  mighty  Emperor  of  the 
French — ho  who  is  at  the  head  of  that 
Empire,  and  of  a  great  and  warlike  people 
— if  he  should  seriously  think  it  necessary 
to  attach  to  his  Empire  a  small  territory 
like  that  of  Savoy  in  spite  of  treaties,  upon 
the  apprehension  that  his  great  Empire 
would  be  subject   to   an  invasion  from 
the  King  of  Piedmont,    I   must  say  it 
is  a  pretext  so  shallow  and  transparent 
that  I  cannot  imagine  any  human  being 
with  any  regard   for   truth    would  put 
it  forward.     And  that   England  should 
calmly  submit  to  such  a  policy,  I  confess 
passes  my  comprehension.    But  that  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  should  condescend 
to  such  a  pretext  for  entering  Savoy  is,  in 
my  opinion,  too  palpable  and  transparent 
to  deceive  any  one.     Well,  what  is  the 
consequence  ?    I  grieve  to  think  that  the 
consequences  must  be  far  from  the  promo- 
tion of  peace.     They  are  such  as  to  dis- 
courage all  hopes  on  our  part  of  a  dimin- 
ished expenditure  by  the  reduction  of  omr 
armaments.   From  this  moment  all  Europe 
will  be  in  a  state  of  painful  expectation 
and  anxiety  as  to  what  the  next  move  of 
the  Emperor  will  be.     If  the  pretext  of 
the  apprehended  invasion  of  France  by 
Piedmont  be  put  forward  in  justification 
of  the  annexation  of  Savoy,  what  may  we 
not  expect  from  the  future  movem^its  of 
the  ^iperor?    Will  not  the  resolt  of 
such  a  policy  be  this; — ^whereas  we  have 
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liitherto  giyen  implicit  credit  to  the  Em- 
ptor, and  to  liijs  declaration  that  the 
Empire  means  peace,  whereas  we  have 
laboored  to  persnade  ourselves  that  he 
woald  nerer  flinch  from  his  engagements 
— if  this  unhappy  annexation — and  un- 
happy it  will  be  for  the  Emperor  more 
thiiD  for  any  one  else — does  take  place,  he 
will  induce  throughout  Europe  a  perma- 
nent suspicion  of  his  future  policy  which 
years  will  not  efface,  and  which  will  in- 
Tolre  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  trea- 
sure in  the  maintenance  of  warlike  pre- 
ptrations  which  will  he  deemed  necessary 
in  ordor  to  guard  effectually  against  con- 
tii^ncies  which  no  man  can  foresee,  but 
which  erery  nation  will  feel  it  its  duty  to 
proTide  against.  My  Lords,  before  I  sit 
down  I  wish  to  say  a  word  upon  the  ar- 
gument used  by  the  noble  Earl  against 
your  Lordships  dividing  on  this  Treaty. 
Much  as  I  dislike  this  Treaty,  if  I  thought 
that  to  reAise  to  join  in  this  Address  would 
produce  any  effect  upon  the  Treaty,  if  it 
would  cause  dny  embarrassment  to  the 
Govemment,  or  increase  any  difficulty 
between  this  country  and  France,  much 
ai  I  dislike  the  Treaty,  I  think  it  has  gone 
BO  &r,  and  we  have  made  such  sacrfices 
to  obtain  it,  that  I  should  be  sorry  to  see 
your  Lordships  throw  any  difficulty  in  the 
wiy.  But  if  this  Address,  as  I  believe, 
will  have  no  signiflcance  upon  the  Treaty, 
if  your  Lordships  will  not,  by  refusing  to 
vote  this  Address,  pass  any  comment  upon 
the  Treaty;  if  in  refusmg  to  pass  the 
Address,  we  do  not  pass  any  censure  either 
upon  the  Treaty  or  the  Government,  but 
merely  protest  against  the  Treaty  and 
tgainst  giving  any  approval,  or  concurrence 
in  the  l^reaty,  then  I  do  not  see  the  force 
of  the  noble  EarFs  attempt  to  induce  me 
to  refrain  from  dividing.  If  the  noble 
Eail  looks  to  the  present  state  of  your 
Lordships'  benches,  he  may  see  reason  to 
thmk  that  any  decision  to  which  the 
Hoase  may  come  to-night  will  not  give  a 
true  criterion  of  the  strength  of  feeling 
tnd  the  predominant  opinion  of  your 
I^vdthips'  House,  and  in  that  sense  I 
tdmit  it  may  be  politic  and  wise  on  the 
aobie  Earl's  part  not  to  press  his  Motion 
to  a  division.  Looking  at  the  state  of  the 
bcndiei  behind  me,  a  small  minority  on 
this  tide,  and  a  large  majoiity  on  that, 
iadepradient  of  the  merits  of  the  question, 
■ight  be  misconstrued  both  in  this  country 
ud  abroad.  But  my  sense  of  the  impolicy 
•f  this  Treaty  is  so  great  that  I  cannot 
^("ueiit  to  give  my  sanction  to  an  Address 


which  may  be  construed  into  an  approval 
of  it ;  and  if  the  noble  Earl  on  the  whole 
thinks  flt  to  divide,  I  shall  feel  it  my 
duty,  in  justice  to  my  sincere  opinion,  to 
go  out  with  him  and  say  "  Kon- Content " 
to  the  Motion. 

TuE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said,  the 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  had  asked 
whether  or  not  this  Address  to  the  Crown 
on  the  part  of  their  Lordships  was  neces- 
sary to  give  validity  to  the  Treaty.  He 
had  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  it  was  un- 
necessary. He  was  never  more  surprised 
than  when  on  a  former  evening  he  heard 
the  noble  Earl  contend  that,  in  order  to 
give  validity  to  the  Treaty,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  an  Act  of  Parliament  should 
be  passed  approving  evciy  Article  of 
the  Treaty.  By  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  a  treaty  was  not  binding 
without  the  assent  of  the  Senate — but, 
by  the  constitution  of  this  country,  the 
Crown  might  make  any  treaty  by  virtue 
of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  and  with- 
out requiring  any  sanction  on  the  part 
of  Parliament,  so  that  all  the  Articles  of 
the  Treaty  could  be  carried  into  effect  by 
the  existing  law  of  England.  Parliament 
might  indeed  censure,  impeach,  or  punish 
the  Ministers  who  had  advised  the  Crown 
to  conclude  any  treaty,  but  the  treaty 
itself  was  yalid.  By  the  20th  Article  of 
the  present  Treaty  with  France  it  was 
said  :— 

<'  The  present  Treaty  shall  not  be  valid  unless 
Iler  Britannic  Majesty  shall  be  authorized  by  the 
assent  of  Uer  Parliament  to  execute  the  engage- 
ments contracted  by  Her  in  the  Articles  of  the 
present  Treaty." 

It  was  plain  that  this  Article  referred  to 
engagements  which  Her  Majesty  might  be 
unable,  according  to  the  existing  law,  to 
carry  into  effect  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament.  The  Treaty  altered  the  tax- 
ation and  diminished  the  revenue  of  the 
country :  these  alterations  of  duty  could 
not  be  carried  into  effect  without  the 
authority  of  Parliament;  and  the  con- 
sent of  Parliament  was  therefore  necessary 
to  enable  Her  Majesty  to  carry  out  these 
particular  engagements,  but  these  only. 
The  noble  Earl  also  inquired  whether  the 
11th  Article  of  the  Treaty  required  an 
Act  of  Parliament  to  make  it  valid.  That 
Article  said,  **  The  two  High  Contracting 
Parties  engage  not  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
portation of  coal,  and  to  levy  no  duty 
upon  such  exportation."  His  answer  was 
that  it  required  no  Act  of  Parliament. 
All  that  was  requisite  to  give  effect  to 
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that  Article  was  to  allow  the  law  to  re- 
main as  it  was.     The  Article  would  not 
in  any  way  interfere  with  the  belligerent 
rights  of  the   Crown.     The  Treaty  was 
exclusively  a  commercial  treaty,  and  like 
all  other  treaties  was  to  be  interpreted 
according  to  the  true  intent  of  the  parties. 
In  the  case  of  the  present  Treaty  this  in- 
tention was  found  expressed  in  the  Pre- 
amble, which  set  forth  that  Her  Majesty 
and  the  Emperor  of  the  French  **  being 
equally  animated  with  the  dfcsire  to  draw 
closer  the  ties  of  friendship  which  unite 
their  two  peoples,  and  wishing  to  improve 
and  extend  the  relations  of  commerce  be- 
tween their  respective  dominions,  have  re- 
solved to  conclufle  a  treaty  for  that  pur- 
pose."    The  noble  Earl  had  referred  to 
the  power  of  the  Crown  to  prohibit  the 
export  of  coal  under  certain  circumstances. 
That  power  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
present  Treaty,  and  could  be  exercised  as 
though  this  Treaty  were  not  in  existence. 
It  was  a  power  inherent  in  the   Crown 
and  was  part  of  tlie  prerogative  of  the 
Crown.     By  an  Act  of  the  5'M.  Oeo.  III., 
facility  was  given  to  the  Crown  to  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  certain  articles,  including 
coal,    lliis  the  Crown  could  do  ot  common 
law.     The  Act  was  a  purely  municipal 
law,  and  did  not  affect  our  relations  with 
Foreign  Powers.     Whatever  our  relations 
with  France,    the   Crown   might    do    in 
certain    contingencies  exactly  what    the 
Crown  might  have  done  had  this  Treaty 
never  been  contracted.     The  Crown  had 
the  power  of  stopping  the  export  of  all 
articles  which  were  '*  contraband  of  war," 
and  coal,  if  used  for  belligerent  purposes, 
as  for  the  furnaces  of  vessels  of  war,  was 
as  much  contraband  of  war  as  gunpowder. 
The  Treaty  only  looked  to  what  was  to  be 
done  commercially,  and  not  to  what  might 
be  done  during  w^ar  or  in  the  apprehension 
that  war  is  impending.     After  the  almost 
unanimous   assent  which   the    House   of 
Commons  had  given  to  the  Treaty,  and 
taking  into  account-  the   state  of  public 
opinion  on  the  subject,  he  trusted  there 
would  be  no  division  of  sentiment  between 
the  two  Houses,  but  that  their  Lordships 
would  express  their  hearty  concurrence 
in  the  proposed  Address. 

LoED  CHELMSFORD  said,  it  was  very 
important  that  they  should  fully  under- 
stand the  position  in  which  they  were 
placed,  and  what  would  be  the  consequence 
of  their  refusing  to  concur  with  the  Com- 
mons in  the  Address  to  the  Crown  in  re- 
lation to  the  Treaty.    Now,  the  noble  Earl 
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who  first  opposed  the  Address  (Earl  Grey) 
anticipated  that  he  would  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  tlic 
woolsack  for  saying  that  if  the  Address 
was  rejected  it  would  have  no  prejudicial 
effect  on  the  Treaty.     The  noble  EarFs  ex- 
pectations had  been  fully  confirmed  by  what 
had  just  fallen  from  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord.     Considering,  therefore,  that  there 
was  no  necessity  whatever  for  this  Address 
to  render  the  Treaty  effectual,  he,  for  one, 
would  not  incur  any  of  the  responsibility 
of  adopting  it,  as  it  would  be  taken  to 
imply  approval  of  the  Treaty.     The  ques- 
tions as  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Arti- 
cles of  the  Treaty  had  already  been  settled 
by  the  Resolutions  of  the  other  House  on 
the  Customs'  duties  involved  in  it,  so  that 
whatever  their  Lordships  might  do  with 
the  Address  would  have  no  effect  what- 
ever on  the  Treaty  itself,     llie  Resolu- 
tions of  the  House  of  Commons  relative  to 
the  abolition  and  reduction  of  the  Customs' 
duties  required  to  be  embodied  in  an  Act, 
and  it  was  the  invariable  rule  of  their 
Lordships  to  give  their  sanction  to   any 
such  Act   that  came  up  from  the  Com- 
mons.     On  the  question  relating  to  the 
11th  Article   ho  had  the   misfortune  to 
differ  from  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 
the  woolsack.     If  he  understood  the  noble 
and  learned  liOrd  correctly,  be  had  said 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  enable  Her  Majesty  to  fulfil 
the  engagements  into  which  she  had  en- 
tered by  that  Article.     Now,  by  the  150th 
section  of  the  Act  16  &  17  Vict,  c.  107, 
Her  Majesty  was  empowered  to  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  any  articles  which  she 
might  judge  capable  of  being  converted 
into   or  made   useful  in   increasing  the 
quantity  of  military  or  naval  stores,  and 
U^ere  could  be  no  doubt  that  coal  is  an  ar- 
ticle of  that  description.     This  is  a  power 
vested  in  Her  Majesty  to  be  kept  in  re- 
serve for  any  emergency  which  may  arise, 
and  she  is  not  at  Uberty  to  divest  herself 
of  it,  even  for  a  day,  without  tlie  sanction 
of  the  same  legislative  authority  which 
conferred  it.     Although,  therefore,  an  Act 
respecting  the  Customs'  duties  will  be  a 
sufficient  assent  of   Parliament  to  those 
Articles  of  the  Treaty  which  relate  to 
these  duties,  without  an  express  sanction 
of  the  Treaty  itself,  yet  with  respect  to 
the  11th  Article,   relating  to  coal,  as  a 
power  conferred  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
can  only  be  dispensed  with  by  the  same 
authori^  by  which  it  was  created.  Her 
Majesty  cannot  be  authorized,  to  execute 
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tiie  eoga^ment  contracted  by  Her  in  this 
Article  of  the  Treaty  without  an  express 
Act  of  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose, 
mtd  therefore  he  was  of  opinion  that  his 
aoUe  and  learned  Friend  was  incorrect  in 
hb  Tiew  of  the  effect  of  the  11th  Article 
of  the  Treaty. 

Tm  LOKB  CHANCEfiLOR  repeated 
tibat  no  Act  was  necessary.  Her  Majesty 
eould  not  lose  the  power  which  she 
had  at  common  law  by  entering  into 
the  engagement  prorided  for  in  this 
Article. 

ThkEablop  HAUDWICKE  said,  there 
was  one  point  to  which  no  noble  Lord  had 
icfcned  daring  the  debate,  arising  out  of 
^  3rd  Article  of  the  Treaty,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  the  rates  of  duty  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  Articles  were  indepen- 
fatt  of  the  differential  duties  in  favour  of 
French  shipping,  with  which  duties  they 
ihonld  not  interfere.  On  an  occasion  when 
a  treaty  was  mode  with  France  the  Liver- 
poc4  shipowners  complained  that  the  Go- 
Temment  hud  greatly  neglected  their  in- 
terests in  not  having  urged  on  the  French 
Oerenunent  the  necessity  of  giving  further 
advantages  to  the  shipping  of  this  country 
than  it  at  present  possessed.  The  steam 
shipping  of  England  was  able  to  compete 
with  the  whole  world ;  but  at  no  period 
of  our  history  had  the  sailing  shipping 
iatece^  of  tlus  country  suffered  greater 
depression  than  at  present.  The  owners 
of  tailing  ships,  which  were  chiefly  em- 
pk^ed  in  carrying  cargoes  of  cotton, 
thought  they  had  been  much  neglected  by 
the  Government  in  connection  with  this 
Treaty.  At  this  moment  British  »hips 
eoming  from  America,  for  instance,  laden 
with  cotton,  and  entering  a  French  port, 
were  compelled  to  pay  very  large  differ- 
ntial  duties  as  compared  with  vessels  bo- 
longing  to  the  United  States.  The  effect 
of  that  was  to  give  an  undue  advantage 
to  the  chief  competitor  with  whom  the 
Biitish  shipowner  had  now  to  contend ; 
and  he  complained  that  that  state  of 
things,  instead  of  having  been  altered  in 
his  interest  by  the  recent  Treaty,  had 
been  perpetuated  to  his  injury. 

Loan  WENSLEYDALE  said,  that  as 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Chelms- 
M]  had  made  a  sort  of  appeal  to  him,  he 
ftost  say  he  had  at  least  a  great  doubt 
whether  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  on 
the  wo^sack  was  right  in  his  opinion, 
ttat  the  11th  Article  did  not  require  a 
itetatocy  aathority  to  be  given  to  Her 
K^eafy*    Ab  a. question  of  oonstitutioncd 


law,*  he  should  have  thought  that  the  power 
granted  to  the  Sovereign  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament — the  67th  Geo,  III — to  stop 
the  exportation  of  coal,  was  a  power  to  be 
exercised  from  time  to  time,  according  to 
his  discretion,  with  a  view  to  the  public 
good,  and  ought  not  to  be  parted  with 
absolutely  for  a  term  of  years. 

Lord  CRANWORTH  said,  he  should 
be  deserting  his  duty  if  he  did  not  say 
that  he  thought  the  view  taken  by  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the  woolsack 
was  the  right  one. 

The  Duke  of  NEWCASTLE:  I  assure 
your  Lordships  that  under  any  circum- 
stances I  should  feel  strongly  the  difii- 
culty  of  my  position  in  having  to  address 
you  at  the  close  of  a  debate  of  such  im- 
porttince  and  duration  ns  this;  but  I  feel 
it  the  more  under  existing  circumstances, 
because  I  have  to  follow  not  only  a  speech 
of  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Eaii  of 
Derby)  in  which  he  has  brought  forward 
sundry  grave  charges  both  against  the 
Treaty  and  against  the  Government,  but 
also  a  speech  of  a  noble  Friend  of  mine, 
who  addressed  your  Lordships  earlier  in 
the  debate  (Lord  Overstone),  and  who, 
firom  the  feeling  which  I  know  he  enter- 
tains towards  her  Majesty's  Government, 
would  not'  have  spoken  in  the  spirit  in 
which  he  has  unless  he  felt  warmly  the 
sentiments  to  which  he  gave  expression* 
The  House  will  forgive  me  if,  before  I 
travel  into  matters  more  gcnnane  to  the 
Treaty,  I  advert  for  a  moment  to  the  close 
of  the  speech  of  the  noble  Earl,  in  which 
he  dwelt  so  warmly  on  what  he  called  the 
"political  significance*'  of  this  Trf^aty.  If 
I  understand  the  meaning  and  intention  of 
the  expression,  I  deny  the  political  signi- 
ficance ;  but  I  readily  admit  the  political 
bearing  and  importance  of  the  Treaty. 
The  noble  Earl  endeavoured  to  show  that 
the  language  used  by  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary must  have  reference  to  the  annexation 
of  Savoy.  But,  in  the  first  place,  I  would 
call  your  Lordships'  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  the  negotiation  for  this  Treaty  com- 
menced at  a  moment  when  the  question  of 
the  annexation  of  Savoy  was  not  before 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  Again,  the 
remonstrances  made  by  the  Government  of 
Her  Majesty  to  that  of  France  on  that 
subject,  although  couched  in  the  strongest 
language,  were  made  in  a  perfectly  friendly 
spirit  towards  that  Government;  and  I 
have  yet  to  learn  that  because  you  are 
engaged  in  friendly  remonstrance  with 
another  Power  on  a  matter  connected  with 
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its  foreign  policyi  you  are  to  be  precluded 
from  drawing  closer  the  ties  of  amity  with 
that  Power  by  international  arrangements 
— ^unless,  indeed,  there  are  circumstances 
which  disentitle  it  to  such  consideration. 
I  could,  indeed,  better  understand  the 
argument — that  this  was  not  the  moment 
when  we  should  enter  into  this  friendly 
Treaty,  when  an  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman, who  was  connected  with  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  noble  Earl  (Sir  H.  Cairns), 
spoke  in  "another  place"  in  the  strongest 
language  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
and  his  Government,  charging  the  Em- 
peror with  treachery,  and  his  Ministers 
with  falsehood.  But  now  those  tactics 
have  changed,  and  noble  Lords  turn  round 
and  say  that  the  jsonduct  of  the  Emperor 
has  been  candid  and  fair;  that  the  an- 
nouncements of  M.  Walewski  have  been 
perfectly  truthful  and  honest.  Well,  if  so 
then,  whatever  blame  may  attach  to  the 
Government  in  your  opinion,  these  objec- 
tions fall  to  the  ground.  I  now  come  to 
the  graver  charge  raised  by  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  against  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. But  before  I  deal  with  his  ac- 
cusation, I  must  contradict  him  upon  a 
matter  of  fact.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  w6 
were  in  possession  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Emperor  for  three  months  and  that  we 
never  made  any  communication  to  the 
other  Powers.  I  stated  the  other  night 
that  as  soon  as  the  Emperor's  intentions 
assumed  a  tangible  shape,  we  did  make 
communications  to  the  three  Powers, 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Eussia;  and  that 
copies  of  the  despatches  we  sent  to  Earl 
Cowley  were  forwarded  to  them  for  their 
information.  What  is  the  charge  made 
against  fhe  Government  ?  The  noble  Earls 
opposite  say  that  it  is  declared — ^although 
they  do  not  profess  to  believe  it — that 
this  Treaty  is  a  sop  to  England,  not  to 
say  a  bribe.  I  deny  that  there  is 
any  connection  between  the  two  things. 
I  deny  solenmly  before  your  Lordships, 
on  the  part  of  my  colleagues,  that  there 
is  any  connection  between  the  negotia- 
tions for  this  Treaty  of  Commerce  and 
the  cession  of  Savoy.  They  are  as  sepa- 
rate as  any  two  transactions  can  be,  and  I 
can  only  say,  if  the  telegram  upon  which 
the  noblo  Earl  opposite  has  relied  bo  true, 
whatever  course  we  may  take,  it  will  not 
in  anyway  be  influenced  by  having  carried 
this  Treaty  to  its  consummation.  The 
noble  Earl  has  also  said  that  he  does  not 
see  the  motive  for  this  Motion,  and  spoke 
of  it  as  an  unusual  course.    I  can  only  say 
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that  it  is  the  very  one  which  Mr.  Htt 
adopted  in  1787,  and  that  its  motlTe  is 
one  of  which  the  noble  Earl  ought  to  be 
the  last  to  complain,  for  he  asked  my 
noble  Eriend  the  President  of  the  Cotm^ 
cil  some  days  ago  what  opportunity  would 
be  given  to  the  House  of  discussing  the 
Treaty;  and  therefore,  while  following 
precedent,  wc  have  taken  that  coarse 
which  we  thought  was  most  likely  to  be 
satisfactory  to  the  noble  Earl,  by  pro- 
posing an  Address  to  the  Cit>wn,  in  order 
that  any  objections  which  might  be  fi^ 
to  the  Treaty  might  be  raised  and  met. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  doubt  that,  whetha^ 
this  Address  be  carried  or  not,  it  wiU  not 
in  any  way  affect  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Treaty.  But  then,  again,  the  noble  Eail 
attempted  to  show  that  this  Treaty  was  a 
matter  of  bargain.  No  doubt,  in  a  certidn 
sense,  it  is  a  bargain ;  but  in  the  sense  in- 
tended by  the  noble  Earl,  it  certainly  is 
not.  It  is  not  a  bargain,  for  we  do  not 
give  up  anything  that  we  wish  to  keep, 
and  we  do  not  ask  for  anything  that  it  is 
inconvenient  for  others  to  concede.  It  is 
really  an  interchange  of  gifts — perhaps  not 
of  equivalents;  for  liow  could  we,  who 
have  for  years  been  removing  our  restric- 
tive duties,  expect  to  be  able  to  give 
equivalents  to  a  country  which,  until  now, 
has  maintained  a  highly  prohibitive  sys- 
tem ?  This  Treaty  is  valuable  in  a  sense 
that  has  not  been  touched  upon  to-night 
— it  is  useful,  if  not  necessary,  to  lead 
France  into  that  path  which  we  have 
been  so  long  treading.  We  first  led 
France  by  the  Methuen  Treaty  into  a 
highly  restrictive  system,  and  it  is  pro- 
per we  should  now  set  her  right.  But 
with  regard  to  ourselves  it  is  impor- 
tant. In  1842  Prance  effected  a  treaty 
with  Belgium  which  has  materially  af- 
fected our  trade,  and  I  have  returns  here 
which,  at  this  hour,  I  shall  not  quote, 
but  which  show  that  in  many  articles — 
linen  and  coal,  for  example— our  trade 
has  fallen  off,  while  the  tnde  of  Belg^ium 
has  advanced.  Shall  we  not,  then,  take 
stops  to  restore  the  legitimate  course  of 
trade  between  this  country  and  France? 
The  question  has  been  argued  as  though 
this  lYeaty  with  France  was  a  novel  trans- 
action. I  could  understand  the  argument 
from  my  noblo  Friend  (Earl  Grey),  but 
not  from  noble  Lords  opposite.  France 
has  always  been  an  exceptional  case,  and 
from  1880  down  to  the  last  three  or  four 
years  all  Governments  have  endeavoured 
to  strengthen  the  connection  between  the 
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tvo  ootmtries  by  means  of  treaties.    My 
loUe  Frifflid    (Lord   Ovoretone)    was  in 
itror  in  supposing  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
•eT»  proceeded  by  treaty,  for  in  truth 
time  was  a  constant  negotiation  carried 
(HI  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  the  Administra- 
tion  of  S^ir  Robert  Peel,  with  France,  witb 
a  view  to  modify  their  protective  system. 
The  noble  Earls  opposite  certainly  ought 
not  to  complain   of  this  proceeding,  for 
they  exerted  tbemselves  greatly  to  effect  a 
eonmendal  treaty  with  France,  and  this 
nry  article  of  coal    was    a  prominent 
feature ;  the  main  obstacle  in  1 852  being 
tint  there  was  an  objection  to  exchange 
coal  for  brandy.     In  the  course  of  his 
qteech  the  noble  Earl  touched  lightly  on 
the  question  of   wine,   stating  that  the 
nmisdon  of  dnty  on  it  would  be  likely  to 
create  a  deficit  in  the  revenue ;  he  appre- 
hended dso  that  the  wine  imported  would 
dispboe  malt  liquors,  and  injuriously  affect 
the  revenue  in  that  manner.     But  when 
Mr.  Pitt  concluded  his  treaty  with  France, 
an  enonnous  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  wine  took  place ;  and  we  may  expect 
cT€ii  a  greater  improvement  from  the  pre- 
sent Treaty.    From  1781  to  1785,  just 
prsnoos  to  Mr.  Pitt's  treaty,  the  average 
unoal  import  of  French  wine  into  this 
eoontry  was  83,800  gallons.     Immediatly 
ifter  the  treaty  in  the  following  year  the 
^  quantity  increased  from  83,000  to  969,000 
gallont ;  and  that  this  was  no  exceptional 
year  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  from  1787 
to  1792,  when  of  course  the  treaty  fell  to 
the  ground,  the  average  yearly  importa- 
tion was  727,000  gallons.     If  malt  be  dis- 
^aced  it  may  be  a  misfortune  in  other 
paints  of  view,  but  not  as  it  will  affect 
retenae,  as  the  practical  result  will  be 
that  a  lower  duty  will  be  displaced  by  a 
higher.   Much  has  been  said  in  the  course 
of  tiie  debate  on  the  question  of  coal.     I 
will  not  now  go  into  the  discussion  of  the 
qaantity  of  coal  that  remains  in  this  coun- 
ttj,  hot  from  calculations  I  have  made, 
from  the  returns  of  the  mineral  survey  of 
Island  and  from  other  sources,  I  can 
M^  they  do  not  bear  out  any  anticipa- 
tions of  an   early  failure  of  the  supply. 
It  has    been    contended   by    my    noble 
Friend  (Lord  Overstone)  that  we  have  a 
right  to  put    an   export  duty  on  coal, 
heeaose  we  have  a  monopoly  of  the  mate- 
rial; and  the   tea  duties  levied  by  the 
CUneae,  and  on  opium  by  the  Indian  Go- 
Tvnm^t  were   cited  in  support  of  the 
Mgument.    But  the  assumption  is  errone- 
ott;  we  have  not  that  monopoly  of  coul 
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that  would  render  it  safe  to  impose  an  ex- 
port duty.  We  much  underrate  the  capa- 
bility of  France  to  produce  coal,  and  cer- 
tainly Belgium  can  largely  supply  her. 
Indeed,  the  export  of  coal  from  Belgium  to 
France  has  been  much  larger  than  that 
fvoxti  England.  An  export  duty  on  coal 
has  already  been  tried;  the  experiment 
failed,  and  the  duty  was  abandoned  in 
1845.  My  noble  Friend  (Lord  Over- 
stone)  asserts  that  we  are  contracting 
the  sphere  of  our  indirect  taxation.  I 
admit  that  the  articles  on  which  Customs* 
and  Excise  duties  are  levied  have  been 
reduced  to  forty-four ;  but  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  in  the  sum  produced  by 
those  articles  the  proportion  between  our 
direct  and  indirect  taxation  has  been 
greatly  lessened,  or  that  we  obtain  from 
indirect  taxation  less  than  formerly.  In 
1 842  the  revenue  from  Customs  and  Ex- 
cise was  £38,542,000.  Between  1842  and 
1858  the  Customs*,  and  Excise  duties  re- 
pealed amounted  to  about  £11,100,000. 
But  so  far  from  the  revenue  having  lost 
these  £11,000,000,  the  amount  now 
raised  from  Customs*  and  Excise  duties  is 
£40,087,000,  showing  an  actual  increase 
over  the  same  revenue  in  1842  of  nearly 
£7,000,000,  notwithstanding  the  reduc- 
tion of  £11,100,000.  That  is  conclusive 
with  regard  to  the  policy  of  a  remission 
of  duties.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
time  is  approaching  when  the  direct  taxa- 
tion will  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  in- 
direct taxation  than  formerly ;  but,  under 
the  operation  of  the  new  tariff  the  indi- 
rect taxation  is  no  less  than  78  per  cent 
of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  country. 
Under  all  the  changes  made  since  1842  it 
has  never  been  less  than  71  per  cent  of 
the  whole  taxation,  and  it  was  only  so 
low  as  that  during  the  Kussian  war.  Is 
it  not  then  proved  that  the  remission 
of  duties  is  really  a  sound  system.  The 
noble  Earl  said  that  by  the  Treaty  the 
Government  have  abandoned  all  power 
to  impose  any  addition  to  the  Customs' 
duties  in  the  event  of  a  war,  or  any 
other  emergency;  but  if  he  refers  to 
clause  9,  he  will  see  that  they  have  not 
precluded  themselves  from  increasing  those 
duties.  Now  I  wish  for  one  moment  to 
refer  to  the  observations  which  fell  from 
the  noble  Earl  opposite,  who  expressed  a 
wish  to  receive  an  explanation  as  to  how 
it  happened  that  between  the  17th  of  Ja- 
nuary and  the  date  of  the  ratification  of 
the  Treaty  no  provision  had  been  inserted 
in  the  Treaty  based  upon  the  remission  of 
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the  Excise  duty  on  paper.  My  answer  to 
that  question  is  that  the  Treaty  was  not 
negotiated  hy  a  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment,-and  the  noble  Earl  must  be  aware 
that  it  is  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  entire  secrecy  should 
be  maintained,  inasmuch  as  the  result  of  a 
contrary  course  might  be  that  an  induce- 
ment would  be  held  out  to  the  practice 
of  every  kind  of  fraud  and  evasion  by 
those  interested  in  the  trade  about  to  be 
aflPectcd  by  a  remission  of  duty.  The  noble 
Earl  says  he  is  undecided  as  to  the  course 
he  will  take  with  regard  to  the  vote  which 
is  about  to  be  taken,  and  that  if  he 
thought  the  carrying  of  the  Amendment 
was  likely  to  bo  prejudicial  to  the  Treaty 
or  inconvenient  to  the  course  of  public 
business  he  would  not  vote  for  it.  I  really 
must  leave  the  noble  Earl  to  decide  for 
himself  which  course  he  will  take ;  though 
I  must  say  I  should  deeply  regret  if  the 
Address  were  negatived,  for  many  reasons. 
I  feel  confident  that  the  inclinations  of  the 
noble  Earl  are  right,  and  that  lie  would 
not  wish  to  place  this  House  in  opposition 
to  the  vote  come  to  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. I  hope  the  Treaty  will  be  sanc- 
tioned by  your  Lordships  as  it  has  been 
by  the  otiier  House,  because  I  feel  certain, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  this 
evening,  that  it  will,  if  peace  be  main- 
tained, add  to  the  wealth  and  happiness 
of  the  people  of  this  country — ^that  it  will 
enlarge  our  fiscal  means,  and  by  increasing 
eventually  our  revenue,  will  equally  tend, 
even  in  the  event  of  war,  tx)  the  future 
strength  and  security  of  England.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  do  earnestly  hope 
that  your  Lordships  will  give  your  sanc- 
tion to  a  measure,  which  is  calculated  to 
improve  the  condition  of  both  coimtries, 
and  moreover  the  relations  existing  be- 
tween them — a  measure  which  even  those 
who  oppose  it  admit  to  have  received  the 
approval  of  the  people  at  large. 

Eakl  GEEY  said,  an  appeal  had  been 
made  to  him  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
not  to  press  his  opposition  to  the  Address  to 
a  division,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  act 
contrary  to  that  advice.  He  must  at  the 
same  time  observe  that,  entertaining  a 
strong  feeling  that  the  House  ought  not  to 
record  the  solemn  expression  of  its  un- 
qualified approval  of  the  Treaty  under  dis- 
cussion, and  knowing  that  many  noble 
Lords  who  hold  a  similar  opinion  had 
trusted  to  his  declaration  that  he  in- 
tended to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of 
recording'  that  opinion,  he  did  not  feel 
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quite  justified  in  depriving  them  of  that 
opportunity. 

On  Question,  "Whether  to  agree  with 
the  Commons  in  the  said  Address,  &cV* 
their  Lordships  divided : — 

Contents  68;  Not-Contents  88:  Ma- 
jority  30. 

Resolved  in  the  Affirmative, 

And  a  Message  sent  to  the  Commons  to 
acquaint  them  tiiat  the  Lords  had  agreed 
to  the  said  Address,  and  had  filled  up  the 
Blank ;  the  Lohd  Stewakd  and  the  Loed 
CnjLMBKKLAiN  of  the  Household  to  attend 
Hek  Majesty  with  the  Address  on  the 
Part  of  this  House ;  the  Loed  Stkwaw) 
to  wait  upon  Heb  Majesty  humbly  to 
know  what  Time  Heb  Majesty  will  please 
to  appoint  to  be  attended  with  the  said 
Address 
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With  respect  to  the  increase  of  the  French 
estahlishment  at  New  Caledonia,  he  had 
to  inform  the  noble  Lord  that  it  was  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  Prance  had  an 
establishment  at  that  station.  They  had, 
howerer,  an  Admiral  in  the  Pacific,  and  a 
Goyernor  in  New  Caledonia,  under  his 
command.  We  had  a  Commodore  at  the 
Australian  station,  and  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  convert  that 
station  into  an  Admiral's  command. 


UoQse  adjourned  at  a  Quarter  before 

Two  o'clock,  A.M.,  till  To-morrow, 

Half-past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
IKunday,  March  15,  1860. 

MiWTKs.]  PcBUO  Bills.  — 1<*  Ecclesiastionl 
Co^mjtsion ;  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency ; 
Common  Lodging  Houses  (Ireland). 

S*  laelosore ;  Marine  Mutiny. 

3*  CoDsolidatcd  Fund. 

AUSTRALIAN  NAVAL  STATION. 

QUESTION. 

LoMD  ALFRED  CHTRCHILL  said,  he 
vished  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Admi- 
nlty,  Whether  Her  Majesty's  ship  Fawn, 
which  has  recently  sailed  for  Australia, 
has  been  sent  there  as  an  augmentation  to 
the  squadron  at  present  on  that  station, 
Of  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  another 
veiael  ordered  home ;  whether  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  has  been  called  to 
the  fckct  that  France  has  within  the  last 
TWff  reorganized  her  Military  and  l^aval 
Eitabhshments  at  New  Caledonia,  and  has 
Bov  made  it  her  principal  station  in  those 
Ku;  and  whether  it  is  intended  to  place 
OTT  Kaval  Commanding  OflScers  upon  a 
BMre  equal  footing  with  the  French  by 
creating  the  Australian  station  into  an 
Admiral's  command  ? 

LoM)  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  the 
ilnw  had  been  sent  to  relieve  a  vessel 
vhich  had  been  ordered  home,  and  not 
^npttcbed  by  way  of  augmentation  to  out 
ttTal   force    in    the  Australian  Colony. 


REGISTRATION  OF  VOTERS. 

QUESTION. 

Mk.  T.  buncombe  said,  he  rose  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  if  it  is  his  intention  to  introduce 
any  measure  during  the  present  Session  to 
render  the  Registration  of  Voters  more 
frequent  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  there  was 
no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  introduce  during  the  present 
Session  any  measure  to  render  the  Regis- 
tration of  Voters  more  frequent. 


NEWSPAPER  STAMP. 

QU£STIOy. 

Sir  STAFFOUD  NORTHCOTE  said, 
he  would  beg  to  ask  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Whether  Newspaper  Proprie- 
tors who  may  have  in  their  possession  any 
stamped  sheets  on  the  day  when  the  pro- 
posed new  regulations  for  the  abolition  of 
the  impressed  Stamp  take  effect  uill  I  o 
allowed  to  use  them,  and  to  retain  tho 
privilege  of  sending  them  free  by  post  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  ihe  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  some  arrangement  would 
undoubtedly  be  made  to  prevent  the  Pro- 
prietors of  Newspapers  from  being  losers 
of  the  price  of  the  impressed  stamp ;  but 
he  could  not  hold  out  the  hope  that,  a 
precise  day  heing  fixed  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  new  system,  provision  should 
at  tho  same  time  be  made  with  the  view 
of  allowing  certain  persons  to  retransmit 
newspapers  by  post  as  was  done  at  pre- 
sent. He  regretted  to  have  to  add  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  indisposition  of  Sir 
Rowland  Hill,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
frame  the  regulations  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  alteration  as  rapidly  as  he  had 
expected.  He  trusted,  however,  that  no 
long  period  would  elapse  before  he  Mould 
be  in  a  position  to  announce  that  those 
regulations  had  been  framed. 
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RESTS  FOR  PORIERS—QUESTION.      I 

Mr.  SLANEY  said,  lie  wished  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment if  provision  can  be  made  for  rests  for 
porters  and  others  carrying  heavy  burdens 
on  or  near  the  great  lines  of  public  tho- 
roughfare, in  place  and  in  addition  to 
those  removed  ?         

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  was 
a&aid  he  could  give  the  hon.  Gentleman 
no  satisfactory  answer  to  his  question,  as 
neither  the  Secretary  of  State  nor  the 
Commissioners  of  Police  had  any  authority 
with  respect  to  the  point  to  which  it  re- 
lated. 

EATING-HOUSB   LICENCES.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  hardy  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  when 
the  second  reading  of  the  Eating  House 
Licences  Bill  will  be  taken? 

The  CHAKCELLOR  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER replied,  not  before  next  week  cer- 
tainly ;  but  he  would  to-morrow  announce 
the  day.  Ihe  Bill  had  been  printed  and 
circulated,  so  that  all  persons  might  know 
its  contents. 

DRAWBACK  ON  WINE  DUTIES. 
QTJEsrioir. 

Sir  STATTORD  NORTHCOTE  said, 
ho  wished  to  ask  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Whether  any  arrangement  has 
been  made  with  the  Wine  Merchants  re- 
garding a  Drawback  of  the  Duty  on  Wine 
in  Stock  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER replied;  that  the  Wine  merchants 
were  now  engaged  in  considering  the  sub- 
ject. They  had  thought  fit  to  call  a  general 
meeting  of  the  trade,  giving  notice  to  all 
dealers  throughout  the  country.  They  had 
informed  him  that  they  would  not  be  able 
to  hold  the  meeting  before  Tuesday  next, 
and  until  that  meeting  had  been  held  he 
should  not  be  ablo  to  make  a  commu- 
nication to  the  House. 

CHINESE  EXPEDITION. 

QITKSTOIN. 

Mb.  BAILLIE  said,  he  rose  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Whether  the  China  Vote 
will  be  taken  to-morrow,  and  whether  the 
Papers  relating  to  the  subject  which  have 
been  promised  will  at  once  be  laid  on  the 
Table  of  the  House  ? 

LoHD  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he  pro- 


posed to  take  the  Vote  in  question  to- 
morrow, and  to  make  a  brief  statement 
with  reference  to  it.  The  papers  to  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  referred  were  not  yet 
quite  ready. 

Me.  HORSMAN  said,  he  wished  to  m^ 
quire  whether  the  Vote  for  the  expenses 
of  the  China  war  will  be  the  first  Goyem- 
ment  business  to-morrow  evening  ? 

LoKD  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  that  Vote 
would  be  taken  the  first  thing  to-morrow. 

ELECTORAL  RETURNS. 
QUESTION. 

Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he 
wished  to  point  out  that  the  Govemm^t 
had  laid  before  the  House  a  Return,  a 
very  complete  Return,  of  the  rating  of  the 
Boroughs  and  Counties ;  but  he  was  sorry 
to  say  that  in  the  Returns  there  was  a 
column  of  the  number  of  occupants  be- 
tween £10  and  £50.  What  he  wished  to 
ask  was.  Whether  this  column  included  the 
Freeholders  who  occupied  between  those 
two  amounts  ? 

SiK  GEORGE  LEWIS  replied,  that  the 
Returns  referred  to  were  merely  an  ab- 
stract of  a  larger  Return,  known  as  Mr. 
Locke  Sing's  Return,  moved  for  last 
Session.  It  contained  nothing  new.  In 
fact,  the  column  referred  to  gave  a.Retam, 
prepared  with  great  labour  by  the  Poor 
Law  Board,  and  he  believed  it  was  an  ac- 
curate and  trustworthy  Return.  He  spoke 
from  memory,  but  he  believed  that  it 
gave  a  Return  of  all  holders,  but  it  did  not 
distinguish  between  males  and  females, 
and  certainly  it  did  not  distinguish  be- 
tween cases  of  resident  and  non-resident 
occupiers,  nor  did  it  distinguish  the  cases 
of  Freeholders  who  were  occupiers  of  their 
own  property.  On  the  contrary,  it  in- 
cluded Freeholders  and  mere  occupiers; 
and  therefore  a  considerable  deduction 
would  have  to  be  made  from  the  total,  in 
order  that  one  might  ascertain  what  would 
be  the  actual  number  of  persons  who  would 
have  the  franchise  under  the  Reform  Bill, 
but  he  was  not  aware  that  in  a  limited 
time  it  would  be  possible  to  make  a  better 
Return  than  that  on  the  Table. 

TUB  INCOMK  TAX.— QUESTION. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Crawford, 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  in  case  the  discussion  on  the 
China  Vote  should  not  be  protracted  be- 
yond a  late  hour  he  proposed  to  ask  the 
House  to  take  the  proposed  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  relerence  to  the  Income  Tax  into 
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eonaideFation  to-roorrow  in  Committee  of 
WajB  and  Means. 

Mk.  WALPOLE  said,  that  having  un- 
dentood  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  pro- 
pose in  his  financial  statement  that  three- 
qoarU^rs  of  the  amount  of  the  Income  Tax 
would  he  raised  in  1860,  and  that  certain 
differences  in  the  rate  of  Duty  in  the  case 
of  incomes  below  £100  and  above  £150 
would  be  made,  he  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther he  intends  in  his  Eesolutions  on  the 
subject,  to  introduce  any  alteration  in  the 
pro^wsal  which  he  originally  submitted  to 
the  House? 

Tab  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER replied,  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
make  any  such  alteration.  In  case  of  ex- 
emptions no  mention  was  made  of  them 
in  the  preliminary  Kcsolutions  provision 
being  made  for  them  in  the  Bill  which 
might  be  subsequently  introduced.  As 
to  the  levying  three-quarters  of  the  In- 
eome  Tax  in  the  manner  to  which  the 
light  hon.  Gentleman  referred,  that  was 
a  couTBe  which  might  be  taken,  strictly 
speaking,  in  accordance  with  the  Law  as 
it  stood. 

BAJiKRUPTCT  AND  INSOLVENCY  BILL. 
LEATE.      FIRST   HEADING. 

Thb  ATTOBNEY  GENEKAL  ♦ :— Sir, 
I  liso  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
ibr  the  consolidation  and  amendment  of  the 
laws  relating  to  bankruptcy  and  insolvency; 
md  I  can  say  most  unaffectedly  that  I 
Lave  considerable  apprehension  in  bringing 
tids  measure  before  the  House — an  alarm 
•riang  not  so  much  fi*om  the  inherent  diffi- 
culty and  importance  of  the  subject,  but 
piincipally  from  the  fact  that  the  House 
of  Commons  has  again  to  listen  to  what 
promises  to  be  the  reform  of  those  laws 
vluch  they  have  from  time  to  time  been 
kd  to  believe  were  effectively  reformed  by 
Beasnres  that  had  been  repeatedly  intro- 
teed  and  passed  by  the  House.    The  evils 
eoBfdained  of  in  the  law  of  bankruptcy 
hne  been  denounced  over  and  over  again. 
They  were  complained  of  even  by  Lord 
Bdout  although  they  were  not  reformed, 
ud  I  boUeve  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
no  country  in  Europe  had  so  bad  a  law  or 
oae  10  justly  complained  of  as  the  law  of 
Wkruptey  and  insolvency  in  this  country. 
He  evuB  of  the  law  grew  to  so  great  a 
U^t  that  in  1831  there  was  brought  for- 
Vtrd  a  complete  measure  for  its  radical 
ikention.     In  1842,  that  attempt  having 
prOT«d  to  be  wholly  ineffectuali  another 


alteration  was  made;  and  in  1849  Parlia- 
ment was  again  told  that  a  perfectly  new 
system  must  be  introduced;   and  accord- 
ingly a  completely  new  code  of  law  was 
passed  on  the  subject.     I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  the  evils  which  now  exist  are  com- 
plained of  even  more  loudly  than   those 
which  previously  existed,  and  accordingly 
we  are  bound  to  admit  that  the  last  state 
of  this  law  is  even  worse  than  the  first. 
The  difficulty  arising  from  this  condition 
of  things  is  that  he  who  now  addresses 
himself  to  the  subject  finds  the  whole 
ground  encumbered  with  the  remains  of 
previous  alterations  of  the  law ;   he  is  not 
at  liberty  to  sweep  away  that  which  is 
done  with,  and  erect  a  new  and  simple 
edifice ;  he  is  obliged  to  adopt  the  build- 
ing that  exists,  and  construct  entirely  out 
of  old  materials.     There  are  difficiUties, 
undoubtedly,  that  meet  one  in  the  nature 
of  the  subject  itself.    In  principle,  nothing 
ought  to  be  more  simple  than  a  law  of 
bankruptcy.      Bankruptcy  is  nothing  in 
the  world  more  than  taking  the  whole  of 
the  debtor's  property  by  one  universal  ex- 
ecution, or  by  one  universal  surrender — 
for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors ;   and  all 
that  would  be  required  would  be  a  tribu- 
nal simply  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  extent  of  the  rights  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  distribution,  and  some 
simple  machinery  for  realizing  the  pro- 
perty and  dividing  it  among  the  parties 
entitled.     In  theory,  then,  one  would  ima- 
gine that  it  was  most  easy  to  construct  a 
tribunal  and  establish  an  institution  that 
should  devote  itself  to  the  task  of  realizing 
the  property  of  the  insolvent,  and,  with  the 
advantage  of  an  organized  body,  that  this 
could  be  done  at  a  very  small  and  reason- 
able cost.     The  House  will  hardly  believe 
that,  as  the  result  of  the  various  altera- 
tions which  have  been  made,  such  is  the 
enormous  number  of  official  persons  who 
have  been  introduced  into  the  establish- 
ment of  bankruptcy  that  at  the  present 
time  the  expenses  of  the  administration  of 
an  estate  in  the  Court   of   Bankruptcy 
amount  to  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  33  per 
cent  upon  the  property  realized.     It  is 
hardly  possible  to  bring  home  to  the  mind 
a  correct  idea  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
error  or  impurity  of  management  involved 
in  that  admitted  result.     For  every  £100 
of  a  debtor's  estate  realized  in  bankruptcy 
the  sum  of  £33  is  deducted  for  the  costs 
of  collection  and  distribution.     Now,  in 
ordinary  life  5  per  cent  for  the  collection 
of  property  is  considered  a  very  high  rate 
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of  charge;   but  the  unfortunate  creditor 
whose  debt  amounts  to  £600 — even  if  that 
be  realized — ^has  to  submit  to  a  deduction 
of  £200  to  satisfy  the  claims  and  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  parties  appoint- 
ed by  the  State  to  conduct  this  business, 
taken  out  of  his  own  hands.     I  have  a 
return  recently  made  to  me  by  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court,  from  which  I  find  that  on 
the  whole  sum  realized  the  expenses  are 
put  down  at  £33  13«.  5d.  per  cent,  and 
the  same  thing  is  plainly  shown  from  a 
general  Betum  published  in  a  Parliamen- 
tary paper  of  Session  1857,  when  the  ex- 
penses amounted  to  very  nearly  the  same 
rate  of  £33  per  cent.     Kow,  this  is  un- 
questionably an  evil  which  alone  would  be 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  utter  impro- 
priety of  the  existing  system.     I  therefore 
come  before  you  with  great  confidence  to 
urge  the  necessity  of  an  alteration ;  but  I 
am  admonished  by  the  failure  of  those  who 
have  frequently  essayed  the  same  thing 
that  I  am  now  attempting  to  do — not  to 
be  too  confident  of  the  success  of  the  mea- 
sure which  I  am  about  to  propose.     That 
measure  has  been  prepared  with  the  ut- 
most amoimt  of  care,  knowledge,  and  la- 
bour which  I  could  bestow  upon  it ;  but  I 
earnestly  liope  you  will  receive  it  with  a 
determination  to  take  nothing  upon  trust, 
but  maturely  to  consider  all  the  details,  so 
that  by  the  application  of  legal  minds,  and 
the  valuable  information  of  men  of  mercan- 
tile pursuits  brought  to  bear  on  the  sub- 
ject, wo  may  have  some  confidence  of  ar- 
iiving  at  a  satisfactory  result.     I  now  pro- 
ceed to  describe  the  existing  evils,  and  the 
mode  by  which  a  remedy  should  be  ap- 
plied to  them.     There  is  one  part  of  the 
question  with  which,  although  not  unwill- 
iug,  I  am  at  present  afraid  to  meddle.     I 
mean  the  subject  of  the  entire  abolition  of 
imprisonment  for  debt.     I  would  gladly 
have  included  that  relief  in  the  measure 
I   shall    ask  leave   to  introduce,    but   I 
feared  that  it  would  be  encountered  with 
so  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  ren- 
der it   expedient  to   omit    it  from    the 
Bill.     At  the  same  time  it  might  easily 
be  made  the  subject  of  another  measure, 
to  accompany  the  ono  about  to  be  brought 
in,  if  the  House  should  think  such  a  course 
desirable ;  and,  if  I  see  anything  like  the 
existence  of  a  gtneral  desire  to  that  effect, 
another  measure  will  bo  introduced.      But 
the  first  evil  to  which  the  present  Bill  ad- 
dresses itself  is  the  monstrous  anomaly  of 
there  being  in  this  country  two  different 
systems  for  the  administration  of  insolvent 
7*he  Attorney  General 


estates,  namely,  the  system  of  bankruptcy 
and  the  system  of  insolvency.     This  state 
of  things  has  originated,  like  many  other 
anomalies  in  our  law,  not  from  any  theory 
or  preconceived  design,  but  as  the  result 
of  accident,  and  because  our  legislation,  has 
frequently  been  nothing  in  the  world  more 
than  a  series  of  expedients  to  meet  daily 
wants  and  exigencies,  not  prepared  or  ar- 
ranged in  anything  like  a  comprehensive 
system.      Accordingly,  you   have  had   a 
bankruptcy  law  which  possesses  more  of 
a  criminal  than  a  civil  character.      You 
made  no  provision  whatever  for  the  dis- 
charge from  imprisonment  of  the  insolvent 
debtor  who  is  no  trader,  and  for  a  long 
time  your  gaols  were  crowded  with  un- 
happy and  wretched  insolvents,  for  whom 
there  were  no  means  of  deliverance  from 
incarceration.      At  last  there  was  intro- 
duced a  Bill,  not  founded  on  any  syste- 
matic revision  of  the  law  of  insolvency, 
but  suggested  merely  by  feelings  of  com- 
passion and  charity,  which  provided,  in 
some  degree,  for  the  delivery  of  insolvent 
debtors  who  were  not  traders.     This  ar- 
rangement continued,  until  you  have  now 
the  machinery,  by  which,  in  certain  cases, 
insolvent  debtors  are  released,  but  only 
through    the    medium    of  imprisonment. 
This  brings  us  to  the  vicious  part  in  the 
administration  of  our  law  of  insolvency — 
for  the  principle,  unquestionably,  ought  to 
be  that  if  the  insolvent  is  willing  to  give 
up  the  whole  of  his  property  and  submit 
himself  to  examination,  and  is  found  not 
to  have  been  guilty  of  any  fraud,  such  as 
obtaining  goods  on  credit  by  any  deceitful 
proceeding,  he  should  be  as  much  entitled 
to  be  discharged  without  imprisonment  as 
is  the  trader.    What  you  have  done,  how- 
ever, is,  that  you  have  sent  the  insolvent 
to  prison,  and  subjected  him  to  the  degra- 
dation of  incarceration,  and  all  this  merely 
that  you  may  wring  from  him  a  full  dis- 
covery and  surrender  of  his  property  for 
distribution  among  his  creditors.     Impri- 
sonment as  a  punishment  for  incurring 
debt  or  becoming  insolvent  without  fraud 
is  inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of  hu- 
manity.    Treading  in  the  path  of  all  the 
distinguished  men   in   the   other  House 
who  have  adorned  the  jurisprudence  of 
this  country,  we  therefore  propose  entirely  ; 
toj^^oHsh  the  distinction  between  bank- 
ruptcy and  insolvency,  and  to  make  one 
law  applicable  to  both.    The  result  of  this 
will  be  that  the  creditors  of  the  insolvent 
will  have  no  motive  or  reason  for  sending 
him  to  prison ;  they  will  without  difficulty 
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be  able  to  obtain  a  discovery  of  his  estate 
and  the  possession  of  his  property,  toge- 
ther with  all  the  advantages  they  now 
enjoy  with  respect  to  the  trader,  without 
tiie  necessity  of  incarcerating  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  hope  means  will  be 
found  under  this  Bill  by  which,  not  only 
will  our  gaols  be  relieved  from  their  in- 
BolTent  inmates,  but  an  end  will  be  put 
to  a  spectacle  frequently  witnessed,  to  the 
general  reproach  of  this  country — namely, 
that  of  persons  put  into  prison  for  debt  re- 
maining there  and  defying  their  creditors 
by  persistently  refusing  to  make  a  disclo- 
sure of  their  estate.  1  propose,  in  the  first 
place,  that  any  person  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  present  a  petition  for  an  adjudication  of 
bankruptcy  against  himself.  The  course 
of  legislation  on  this  subject  has  been  this: 
In  the  year  1849  provision  was  made  that 
no  debtor  should  obtain  an  adjudication  of 
bankruptcy  against  himself  who  was  not 
able  to  produce  an  estate  sufficient  to  pay 
his  creditors  5s.  in  the  pound.  That  had 
the  effect  of  diminishing  the  number  of 
bankrupts,  and  of  augmenting  in  the  same 
proportion  the  number  of  insolvents.  Per- 
sons who  would  have  applied  for  an  ad- 
jadication  of  bankruptcy  were  compelled 
to  submit  to  imprisonment,  and  were  then 
discharged  by  means  of  the  Insolvent 
Debtors'  Court.  In  1854  this  was  par- 
tially remedied,  and,  instead  of  an  estate 
to  the  extent  of  5«.  in  the  pound,  the  in- 
solvent petitioning  for  an  adjudication  of 
bankruptcy  against  himself  was  required 
to  show  that  his  estate  would  yield  the 
sum  of  £160.  This,  however,  still  de- 
barred a  great  number  of  insolvents  from 
recourse  to  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  and 
the  number  of  applications  to  the  Insolvent 
Court  was  augmented.  I  find  that  in  con- 
sequence of  that  alteration  in  the  law  the 
petitions  filed  by  debtors  in  the  Insolvent 
IXsbtore'  Court  in  1858  amounted  to  3410, 
of  which  number  2183  were  the  petitions 
of  small  traders.  It  is  seen,  therefore, 
that,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  applying 
to  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  traders  are 
driven  into  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court, 
and  submit  to  imprisonment  in  order  to 
obtain  their  release  and  discharge.  Kow, 
I  propose  that  every  insolvent  wilb'ng  to 
make  a  full  disclosure  and  surrender  of  his 
property  shall  be  adjudicated  a  bankrupt 
upon  hiis  own  application,  and  shall  not  be 
put  to  the  necessity  of  producing  an  estate 
of  the  value  of  any  prescribed  amount  of 
money  to  entitle  him  to  present  his  pe- 
tition.     On  this  particular  subject  the 


House  is  aware  that  tlicre  is  one  marked 
difference  between  the  law  of  insolvency 
and  the  law  of  bankruptcy.  The  future 
property  of  the  insolvent  discharged  by 
the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court  still  remains 
liable  to  his  creditors.  As  far  as  regards 
the  fraudulent  debtor  that  is  perfectly 
reasonable,  but  as  respects  the  honest 
debtor  it  is  a  most  cruel  and  v  anton 
provision.  The  true  principle  of  the  law 
of  insolvency  is,  that  in  the  absence  of 
fraud  the  faithful  disclosure  and  surren- 
der of  his  property  entitle  the  debtor  tx> 
his  discharge.  The  man  is  emancipated, 
if  he  has  acted  fairly  and  honourably ;  he 
is  sent  out  that  he  may  begin  the  world 
again  and  have  the  benefit  of  his  future 
industry  and  exertions.  But  if  you  send 
him  out  to  have  all  his  subsequent  earn- 
ings or  acquisitions  of  property  loaded 
with  the  burden  of  his  past  liabilities,  to 
what  end  or  purpose  do  you  discharge 
him.^  It  will  paralyse  his  future  exer- 
tions, and  deprive  him  of  the  opportunity 
of  benefiting  by  his  discharge.  The  ad- 
vantage to  the  trader  is  found  by  ex- 
perience to  be  comparatively  trifling,  and 
this  is  therefore  a  provision  which,  while 
it  puts  a  stop  to  the  exertions  of  the 
debtor,  is  attended  with  no  corresponding 
result  to  the  creditor.  In  conformity  with 
the  opinions  of  all  those  who  have  attended 
to  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  propose  that, 
in  the  absence  of  ^ud,  no  bankrupt  shall 
be  obliged  io  make  his  future  acquired 
property  liable  for  debts  contracted  before 
his  bankruptcy.  I  have  had  communica- 
tions from  a  great  variety  of  persons  upon 
this  subject,  and  many  of  them  dwell  upon 
a  circumstance  of  great  importance — that, 
as  the  law  now  stands,  a  discharged  in- 
solvent cannot  even  insure  his  life  or  make 
any  provision  for  his  wife  and  family ; — 
for,  if  he  does,  a  creditor,  if  he  Can  show 
that  the  insolvent  has  any  property  not 
absolutely  required  for  his  wanii,  may — 
no  matter  what  interval  of  time  has  elapsed 
from  the  insolvency — take  it  away  from 
him.  I  think  it  would  be  better  not  to 
have  any  discharge  at  all  than  to  deprive 
a  man  of  his  whole  estate,  and  turn  him 
upon  the  world  probably  only  to  be 
brought  up  again  ten  or  fifteen  years  hence 
and  stripped  of  all  he  may  since  have 
acquired.  That  being  so,  I  will  next 
describe  the  mode  in  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  provide  for  the  relief  of  the 
gaols.  I  have  already  stated  that  the  in- 
solvent is  to  be  entitled  to  petition  for  an 
adjudication  of  bankruptcy  against  him- 
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self.  If  be  18  unable  to  bear  ihe  expense 
of  tbat  application,  bo  is  to  be  brought 
before  tbe  Court  and  allowed  to  petition 
tnformd  pauperis.  Tbe  House  is  probably 
atrare  that  there  is  now  a  fund  in  the  In- 
solvent Debtor's  Court  applicable  partly 
to  defray  the  expense  of  these  pauper 
applications.  To  meet  the  case  of  persons 
who  wilfully  remain  in  prison  and  refuse 
to  disclose  their  property,  I  provide  that, 
after  a  man  has  been  in  prison  fourteen 
days  upon  a  committal  for  debt,  which 
constitutes  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  he  shall, 
whether  he  will  or  not,  be  brought  be- 
fore the  Court,  be  examined  as  to  his  pro- 
perty, and  be  adjudged  a  bankrupt,  which 
will  have  tbe  effect  of  vesting  the  whole 
of  his  estate  in  the  assignee  for  the  benefit 
of  creditors,  and  shall  then  be  discharged 
from  prison  under  an  order  of  protection. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  the  operation  of 
these  three  things — the  power  of  the  in- 
solvent to  apply  ibr  an  adjudication  against 
himself,  the  ability  of  the  pauper  insolvent 
to  get  a  discharge  without  expense,  and 
the  power  of  compnlsorily  bringing  before 
the  Court  an  insolvent  debtor  who  wishes 
to  remain  in  gaol  rather  than  disclose  his 
property — will  practically  have  the  effect 
of  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt,  be- 
cause even  a  creditor  who  desires  to  im- 
prison his  debtor  from  a  malicious  feeling 
will  have  no  interest  in  doing  so  when  the 
debtor  will  be  able  to  procure  his  dis- 
charge in  a  very  few  days.  In  this  way. 
Sir,  the  two  systems  will  be  entirely  blend- 
ed together,  insolvency  will  be.  merged  in 
bankruptcy,  and  there  will  be  a  common 
adjudication  of  bankruptcy  affecting  both 
traders  and  non-traders.  Out  of  this,  how- 
ever, arises  a  material  consideration,  to 
which  I  specially  invite  the  attention  of 
the  House.  The  non-trader  cannot  be 
subjected  to  the  same  law  which  now 
affects  the  trader,  because  the  acts  of  b|mk- 
ruptcy  which  may  be  committed  by  a 
trader  are  many  of  them  of  a  very  techni- 
cal and  artificial  nature ;  and  a  gentleman 
or  a  person  in  the  highest  station,  and 
perfectly  solvent,  might  by  accident  be 
involved  in  the  commission  of  an  act  of 
bankruptcy  without  being  at  all  aware  of 
the  consequences  of  that  which  he  had 
inadvertently  done.  I  therefore  propose 
that  those  technical  acts  of  bankruptcy, 
such  as  denjring  yourself  to  a  creditor  at 
your  home,  and  others  of  the  same  kind, 
shall  not  be  included  in  the  law  of  bank- 
ruptcy, but  that  there  shall  be  substituted 
for  the  list  now  in  force  a  few  phdn  and 
7^  Attoitiey  Oentral 


simple  tests  of  insolvency.  If  the  deiblnr 
absconds  and  leaves  the  realm,  there  ofm 
be  no  doubt  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the 
consequence.  If,  being  abroad,  he  re- 
mains abroad  to  defeat  his  creditors,  there 
can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  ought  to  be  dealt  with.  If 
he  make  any  fraudulent  diqioeal  of  hie 
property,  or  any  part  of  his  propCTty,  or 
any  fraudulent  prderence,  being  insolvent, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  same 
rule  ought  to  apply  to  both  trader  and 
non-trader.  If  he  cause  himself  to  be 
committed  to  jHrison,  or  if  he  permit  part  of 
his  property  to  be  seized  and  sold  under 
an  execution,  that  is  a  tolerably  dear 
proof  of  a  state  of  insolvency.  Farther 
than  this,  if  a  judgment  be  recovered 
against  any  person,  though  he  be  not  a 
trader,  this  Bill  provides  a  mode  of  sum- 
moning the  judgment  debtor  before  the 
Court,  when,  if  he  is  unable  to  show  that 
he  can  within  a  reasonable  time  satisfy  or 
give  security  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
judgment,  he  is  to  be  made  bankro^t^ 
These  are  the  principal  acts  of  bankruptcy 
which  will  remain  in  operation  under  thu 
Bill.  They  are,  I  apprehend,  unmistake- 
ablo  eriUria  of  general  insolvency,  and 
there  is,  therefore,  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  apply  alike  to  the  cases  of 
traders  and  non-traders.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  minor  details  which  I  will  not  now 
describe;  these  are  the  principal  points 
which  deserve  attention  in  breaking  down 
the  partition  between  bankruptcy  and  in- 
solvency. The  next  great  evil  in  the 
eidsting  system  is  the  mode  in  which  ear 
predecessors  have  provided  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law — ^a  mode  present- 
ing the  most  singularly  absurd  blending 
and  admixture  of  judicial  and  adminis- 
trative functions  that  ever  was  seen. 
Nothing  can  be  more  necessary  than  to 
keep  perfectly  distinct  and  apart  judicial 
and  administrative  duties,  but  you  have 
vested  the  administration  of  the  law  of 
bankruptcy  in  Judges,  who  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  and  in  one  and  the  same  man- 
ner, have  to  discharge  purely  judicial  and 
purely  ministerial  Unctions.  If  yon  go 
into  the  Bankruptcy  Court  in  London,  you  | 
will  find  there  five  commi^oners,  who  are 
all  Judges  and  all  administrators.  You  have 
five  heads  and  five  mouths,  and  you  have^ 
of  course,  every  variety  of  rule,  and  prin* 
ciple,  and  mode  of  administration.  If  you 
enter  the  court  you  will  probably  find 
going  on  at  the  same  time  a  meeting  of 
creditors  for  the  choice  of  assignees,  over 
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tlie  Judge  prerides,  but  in  doing  so 
ham  no  jndioial  fimotions  to  discharge ;  an 
wmdit  or  diridend  meeting,  in  which  his 
dnty  is  equallj  ministerial;  and  perhaps 
at  die  same  time  there  is  an  examination 
ei  a  hanknipt  or  of  some  creditor  going  on, 
over  which  he  is  contemporaneonsly  and 
nmnltaneoQsly  supposed  to  preside,  and 
^obttbly  at  the  same  time  he  will  be  read- 
ing one  of  the  joumak  of  the  day.  1 
•Motion  that  not  myidiously,  nor  with  any 
mtentkm  of  casting  reproach  upon  the 
.eonunissicmers.  I  mention  it  rather  as  an 
fllostimtion  of  the  painful  state  of  things 
m  which  the  Judge  has  to  preside  over 
Batters  which  do  not  require  the  exercise 
of  the  judicial  mind,  and  may  thereforo 
without  reproach,  though  probably  not 
with  Tttj  great  decency,  occtipy  himself  in 
the  manner  that  I  have  descnbed.  There 
n  no  necessity  whatever  for  having  five 
admimstratars  of  the  law  of  bankruptcy  in 
a  single  city.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
Hub  compound  of  judicial  and  ministerial 
duties.  I  have  had  a  most  accurate  ex- 
amination noade  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
commiBsionerB  in  London — of  whom  I  speak 
with  great  respect — the  fault  is  in  the 
lyiteni,  not  with  them — transact  their 
business,  and  I  find  that  the  ordinary  rule 
which  has  existed  for  a  considerable  time 
11^  that  each  commissioner  sits  three  times 
a  week.  On  the  average  each  sitting  lasts 
three  hours,  but  two-thirds  of  this  time 
are  occupied  with  ministerial  or  adminis- 
tcative business;  matters  requiring  judicial 
intellect  or  the  application  of  leg^  know- 
ledge really  do  not  occupy  more  than  one 
hmt  oat  d  the  three.  The  result,  there- 
Son,  iBf  that  the  five  commissioners  may 
be  con^dered  as  spending  in  judicial  duty, 
pn^edy  so  called,  only  three  hours  each 
temg  the  week,  which  makes  a  sum  total 
if  fifteen  hours.  Kow,  as  a  general  rule, 
t  Judge — ^I  will  take,  for  instance,  the 
Matter  of  the  Bolls,  any  of  the  Yice- 
€baoedlorB,  or  any  of  the  Judges  of  the 
f— mon  law  courts — is  occupied  from  ten 
&  Hie  morning  until  five  in  the  afternoon. 
The  ecdinary  practice  of  the  Master  of  the 
Bolls  or  a  Yioe-Chanoellor  is  to  leave  his 
Mfft  at  half-past  three  or  four  o'clock, 
nd  iit  in  chambers  for  an  hour,  or  some- 
mate,  according  to  the  necessities  of 
I  propose,  therefore,  to  sweep 
•vqr  tha  commissioners  in  London  alto- 
ywr,  and,  to  repeat  a  phrase  which, 
latbrtanatelj,  we  have  been  too  frequently 
Miged  to  use,  to  release  them  from  their 
^;  \mt,  ittfter  they  are  so  released,  to 


leave  them  in  possession  of  the  full  amount 
of  their  existing  emoluments.  If  any 
necessity  shall  arise  requiring  assistance 
on  the  part  of  these  commissioners  I  shall 
expect  them,  during  the  time  they  con- 
tinue in  receipt  of  their  salaries,  to  give 
that  assistance  and  to  act  as  auxiliaries  in 
the  administration  of  justice.  Each  of  the 
five  commissioners  receives  a  clear  salary 
of  £2,000  a  year.  They  have  long  been 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  position — they 
were  all,  I  believe,  appointed  as  long  ago 
as  1832  or  1833,  and  they  are  all,  there* 
fore,  advanced  in  years.  I  mention  this, 
not  with  the  view  of  anticipating  an  early 
termination  of  their  emoluments — ^far  be 
it  from  mo  to  wish  any  such  result — ^but 
the  House  will  see  that  the  continuance  of 
their  salaries  will  be  of  necessity  but  for 
a  very  short  period  of  time.  What  I  pro- 
pose to  substitute  in  place  of  the  com- 
missioners is  one  single  Judge,  as  far  as 
the  principal  court  is  concerned,  to  be  put 
upon  an  equality  in  every  respect  with  the 
Judges  of  tbe  courts  of  equity  and  with 
the  Judges  in  the  courts  of  common  law, 
and  to  receive  a  corresponding  emolument. 
There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  num- 
bers of  men  not  only  eminently  qualified 
for  the  office,  but  able,  any  one  of  them, 
to  discharge  with  the  utmost  ability  the 
whole  of  the  duties  now  performed  by  the 
five  commissioners.  The  single  Judge  will 
sit,  as  tbe  other  Judges  of  the  land  sit,  in 
foro  eontetUiosOf  transacting  in  open  court 
the  judicial  business  properly  so  called.  I 
propose  to  remedy  one  great  evil  that  now 
exists.  The  appeal  from  the  country  com- 
missioners is  at  present  an  appeal  only  to 
the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery.  I  pro- 
pose to  give  an  appeal  directly  to  the 
single  Judge  sitting  in  bankruptcy,  whose 
business  will  be  purely  judicial,  the  ad- 
ministration of  ministenal  duties  now  per- 
formed by  the  commissioners  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  registrars.  The  House  is 
aware  that  there  are  in  Ihe  Bankruptcy 
Courts  a  number  of  officers  called  regis- 
trars, all  of  whom  are  barristers  of  consi- 
derable standing,  and  who,  in  fact,  are 
now  in  the  habit  of  sitting  to  a  large  ex- 
tent in  the  room  of  the  commissioners.  I 
propose  that  all  undisputed  adjudication! 
of  bankruptcy,  all  meetings  of  creditors 
for  the  choice  of  assignees,  all  private  ex- 
aminations of  witnesses  or  of  bankrupts, 
all  audit  meetings,  all  dividend  meetings, 
all  examinations  of  accounts,  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  the  regbtrars,  who  will  then 
hold  the  same  relation  to  the  Judge  as  is 
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now  held  by  the  masters  of  the  courts  of 
common  law,  or  by  the  Judges'  clerks  in 
the  case  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  the 
Vice-Cliancellors  in  Equity,  but  with  an 
immediate  power  of  reference,  in  case  of 
dispute  or  controversy  arising,  to  the  Judge 
in  chambers,  who  will  be  empowered  at  once 
to  adjourn  the  matter,  if  it  deserves  further 
discussion,  to  himself,  to  be  argued  and 
decided  in  open  court.  I  thus  relieve  the 
Judge  from  all  that  ministerial  and  ad- 
ministrative business  which  is  now  per- 
formed by  the  commissioners,  and  I  obtain 
the  means  of  removing,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  inconvenience  of  which  so  much  com- 
plaint is  made.  The  administration  of 
bankruptcy,  as  the  House  is  aware,  has 
been  centralized  in  certain  localities.  Take, 
for  example,  the  London  district.  If  a 
creditor  is  obliged  or  desires  to  attend  the 
Bankruptcy  Court  to  vote  in  the  choice  of 
assignees  or  to  examine  the  bankrupt,  he 
is  compelled,  supposing  he  lives  in  South- 
ampton or  Yarmouth,  to  come  up  to  Lon- 
don for  that  purpose;  and  the  original 
misfortune  arising  to  him  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy is  frequently  made  ten  times  more 
galling  and  bitter  by  the  amount  of  incon- 
venience, expense,  and  embarrassment  to 
himself  personally  that  proceeds  from  the 
necessity  of  his  following  the  Bankruptcy 
Court,  and  quitting  his  business,  to  come 
to  a  distant  locality  in  order  to  assert  his 
rights  or  meet  any  demand  that  may  be 
made  upon  him.  With  the  view  of  reme- 
dying this  evil  to  a  great  degree,  I  pro- 
pose that  in  the  London  district  the  re- 
gistrars shall  be  sent  to  hold  meetings,  as 
well  for  the  choice  of  assignees  as  for  all 
other  administrative  or  ministerial  pro- 
ceedings, to  diflPerent  localities,  to  meet  the 
convenience  and  wishes  of  creditors.  Here 
I  must  mention  that  in  the  London  dis- 
trict there  is,  of  course,  an  enormous 
amount  of  business,  a  considerable  portion 
of  which  consists  of  very  small  bankrupt- 
cies— that  is,  of  bankruptcies  where  the 
estate  is  almost  nothing.  I  propose,  there- 
fore, that  there  shall  be  in  the  London 
district  an  auxiliary  court  to  deal  with 
these  small  estates.  In  the  London  dis- 
trict there  is  no  power  to  transfer  small 
bankruptcies  to  the  County  Courts.  Hence 
it  becomes  necessary,  to  prevent  the  chief 
court  being  overwhelmed  with  business  of 
that  kind,  to  establish  in  the  London  dis- 
trict a  tribunal  somewhat  similar  to  the 
County  Courts  in  the  country  districts.  I 
propose  that  the  Insolvency  Court  in  Por- 
tugal-street, under  the  denomination  of  an 
The  AUomey  General 


assistant  court  to  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy, 
shall  be  continued  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministering the  estates  of  all  bankmpts 
where  the  assets  do  not  exceed  £300. 
That  being  the  system  of  adminbtration 
in  the  London  district — a  system  which  I 
think  will  work  satisfactonly  and  econo- 
mically— I  wish  I  could  say  that  I  had 
been  enabled  to  propose  an  equally  good 
arrangement  for  the  country  districts.  The 
district  courts  of  bankruptcy  were  esta- 
blished in  1842,  previous  to  which  "wo 
were  in  the  habit  of  sending  down  fiats 
of  bankruptcy  to  local  commissioners  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose — a  very  fmit^ 
source  of  expense,  of  trouble,  and  I  might 
almost  say,  of  malversation,  inasmuch 
as  assets  got  into  the  hands  of  personfl 
from  whom  they  were  never  afterwards 
recovered.  Accordingly,  the  District 
Courts  were  established  in  1842;  but  I 
believe  that  if  the  County  Court  system 
had  existed  at  that  time  there  never  would 
have  been  an  establishment  of  district 
courts  of  bankruptcy.  I  painfully  con- 
trast, as  far  as  our  administration  is  c<m- 
cemed,  our  system  of  bankruptcy  with  tbo 
County  Court  system  in  Scotland.  The 
Scotch  have  adhered  to  the  ancient  Saxon 
institution  of  Sheriffs*  Courts,  and  they 
have  a  system  of  administration  in  bank- 
ruptcy which  works  extremely  well,  for  its 
expense  is  represented  as  not  exceeding 
12  or  13  per  cent,  and  it  is  carried  out  in 
the  counties  chiefly  by  the  Sheriffs'  Courts, 
that  answer  every  purpose.  I  should  be 
glad  if  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  devise  a 
plan  for  removing  the  whole  of  the  Dis- 
trict Courts  of  Bankruptcy,  and  vesting 
the  administration  entirely  in  the  County 
Courts;  but  there  are  two  things  that 
altogether  prevent  the  possibility  of  this 
being  accomplished  at  present.  I  may  say 
at  once,  that  the  bankruptcy  law  being  a 
system  of  great  nicety,  requiring  very  con- 
siderable legal  knowledge  and  practice,  I 
could  not  with  perfect  confidence  transfer 
its  administration  all  at  once  to  the  Judges 
of  the  County  Courts.  A  great  number  of 
these  are  gentlemen  of  high  reputation, 
and  deserving  of  esteem  in  their  profes* 
sion ;  but  a  number  were  also  selected  from 
the  Judges  of  the  Small  Debts  Courts, 
which  existed  at  the  time  when  the  system 
was  introduced,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
would  constitute  satisfactory  inaugurators 
of  a  scheme  requiring  so  much  minute 
attention,  ^gain,  if  I  were  at  onco  to 
sweep  away  tho  district  courts,  I  should 
propose  to  deal  with  the  commissiooers 
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m  tlie   same  liberal  way  as  I  propose 
to  deal  with  the  London  commissioners, 
but    it    is    impossible    to    do   this  with 
the  means  which  are  available.     Accord- 
ingly, I  introduce  into  the  Bill  a  provision 
of  this  kind — that  on  the  occurrence  of 
any  vacancy  among  the  district  commis- 
stoners,  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  Her 
liajeatj,  by  Order  in  Council,  to  make  a 
new  arrangement  and  distribution  of  the 
business,  and  to  appropriate  the  district  in 
§ach  dinsions  as  may  be  deemed  conve- 
nient to  the  existing  County  Courts,  and 
to  parcel  out  accordingly  the  district  among 
the  County  Courts,    and    to  clothe  the 
County  Court  Judges  with  all  the  jurisdic- 
tion poss^sed  by  the  commissioner  who 
has  occasioned   the  vacancy.     I  think  it 
possible  that  a  mode  may  be  found  of  ex- 
ercising this  power  so  as  gradually  to  ab- 
sorb the  whole  administration  of  bank- 
ruptcy into  the   County  Courts,   and  to 
provide,   not  only  a  far  more  economi- 
cal,  but   a  much  more   convenient   ad- 
ministration   of   the  law  of   bankruptcy 
throughout   the    country.     An  enormous 
amount  of  evil  is  at  present  experienc- 
ed from  the  immense  area  attached  to 
any    one    district    of   bankruptcy.     For 
instance,  to  the  district  of  Bristol  is  at- 
tached nearly  the  whole  of  Wales;  and 
when  a  debtor,  a  creditor,  or  any  person 
amenable  to  the  bankruptcy  law  is  living 
at  Pembroke,  for  example,  he  must  come 
to  Bristol  in  order  to  attend  the  court. 
It  costs  him  one  day  to  get  there,   and  if 
tiie  business,  fortunately  for  him,  comes 
on  immediately,  it  costs  him  another  day 
to  get  through  it,  and  a  third  day  for  the 
parpose  of  going  back  again.     The  origi- 
nal loss  of  the  creditor  by  reason  of  the 
fkilure  of  the  debtor  is  probably  not  so 
mnch   felt    by  him    as  the    annoyance, 
trouble,    expense,  and   inconvenience   at- 
tendant on  being  dragged  from  home  and 
carried  to  a  place  120  miles  distant.    Ihis 
makes  it  desirable  that  the  jurisdiction 
rfjottld    be    transferred    to    the    County 
CWts,  and  the  transference  may  be  ef- 
fected in  a  manner  rendering  the  gradual 
absorption  of  the  district  courts  into  the 
Comity  Courts  not  difficult.      These  are 
the  principal  subjects  on  the  head  of  the 
administration  of  the  law  and  the  consti- 
tntion  of  the  tribunals,  to  which  I  beg  to 
call  your  attention ;  and  I  would  only  say 
m  ^e  subject  of  expense,  that  the  consti- 
tntion  of  the  new  court,  when  it  comes 
into  play  in  London,  will  bo  very  much 
les  than  the  constitution  of  the  existing 


'  establishment  in  point  of  cost.  I  take  the 
liberty  of  pointing  out  that  one  great  de- 
fect in  the  existing  law  is  this,  that  if  you 
go  into  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  at  all,  you 
cannot  escape  from  that  court  until  you 
administer  the  whole  of  the  estate.  This 
is  a  serious  inconvenience.  A  creditor 
may  wish  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy law  for  a  particular  purpose ;  but 
he  is  unable  to  obtain  that  aid  without 
winding  up  the  whole  estate,  when  once 
within  the  walls  of  the  court,  and  having 
it  completely  administered  there  ;  that  is 
to  say,  without  sacrificing  one  entire  third 
of  the  whole  of  the  property.  That  is  a 
great  injury.  Therefore  1  am  anxious  to 
provide  that  if  creditors  are  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  for  any 
particular  purpose,  they  may  at  any  time 
they  please,  provided  a  certain  majority  of 
the  creditors  consent  thereto,  suspend  the 
proceedings,  take  the  whole  estate  out  of 
the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  and  commit  it 
to  any  mode  of  private  administration 
which  they  may  consider  more  economical 
or  expedient.  There  is  another  advantage 
which  will  attend  the  plan  proposed  to  be 
established  by  this  Bill  ,*  an  honest  debtor 
may  desire  to  make  a  disclosure  of  his 
affairs  to  his  creditors,  with  the  view  of 
making  some  arrangement  and  preventing 
the  necessity  of  bankruptcy,  but  the  very 
disclosure  puts  him  in  the  power  of  some 
particular  creditor  or  some  individual  who 
wishes  to  pursue,  perhaps,  a  private  end  of 
his  own,  and  who  opposes  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  completing  an  effective  ar- 
rangement, by  prosecuting  an  adjudication 
of  bankruptcy.  I  hope  to  provide  a  mode 
of  relieving  persons  in  this  situation  from 
the  embarrassment  I  have  referred  to.  Ac- 
cording to  the  plan  embodied  in  the  Bill, 
immediately  on  adjudication  of  bank- 
ruptcy a  meeting  of  creditors  will  be  ap- 
pointed, and  at  that  meeting  if  a  majority 
of  the  creditors  present  should  deem  it  ad- 
visable not  to  go  on  with  the  bankruptcy, 
or  to  proceed  with  it  onlj'  in  a  limited  ex- 
tent, they  will  have  power  of  coming  to 
an  arrangement  for  the  purpose,  notice  of 
this  resolution  being  given  to  all  the  credi- 
tors; and  then,  if  a  majority  of  three- 
fourths  in  value  should  determine  to  sus- 
pend the  prosecution  of  the  adjudication 
of  bankruptcy  they  may  suspend  it  at 
once,  and  no  further  steps  will  be  taken 
under  it.  Thus  the  honest  debtor,  with- 
out committing  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  may 
petition  for  an  adjudication,  and  make  to 
the  creditors  a  proposal  of  compromise  or 
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arrangement.  '  If  the  creditors  conMe  in 
him,  and  find  his  proposal    convenient, 
suitable,  and  just,  then  three-fourths  in 
point  of  value  concurring  together  will 
have  the  power  of  making  a  conclusive 
and  binding    arrangement,   without    the 
possibility  of  being  interfered  with  by  an 
adverse  individual.     This  power  is  given 
to  the  creditors  to  be  exercised  at  any  time, 
and  is  not  limited  to  the  first  instance.   In 
this  way  I  propose  to  make  the  law  of 
bankruptcy  a  part  of  the  law  of  debtor 
and  creditor,  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  for 
the  great  cost,  inconvenience,  and  suffer- 
ing which  at  present  are  the  only  terms  on 
which  parties  can  get  the  benefit  they  de- 
sire. We  are  all  aware  that  a  great  stigma 
attaches  to  the  name  of  bankrupt.    Ac- 
cordingly a  most  natural  wish  exists  on 
the  part  of  the  honest  man  to  avoid  the 
reproach  of  bankruptcy.     As  I  have  al- 
ready said,   there  is  great    difficulty  in 
gratifying  such  a  wish,  because  the  mo- 
ment he  exposes  his  affairs  he  lays  himself 
open  to  adverse  proceedings.    Now,  upon 
examining  the  statistics  of  this  subject, 
the  House  will  be  surprised  to  find  that 
the  contrast  between  the  number  of  adju- 
dications in   bankruptcy  and  the  number 
of  trust  deeds  and  deeds  of  arrangement 
is  immense.     In  1858,  and  for  a  series  of 
antecedent  years,  the  adjudications,  as  com- 
pared   with  trust   deeds    and    deeds   of 
arrangement,   presented   this  remarkable 
contrast,  that  whereas  in  J  858  the  num- 
ber of  adjudications  was  660,  the  number 
of  trust  deeds  and  deeds  of  composition 
and  arrangement  are  computed  to  have 
been  more  than  8,000.    But  why  is  it 
that  in  cases  of  insolvency  creditors  are 
content  to  put  up  with  the  imperfect  relief 
of  the  trust  deed,  where  they  have  no  su- 
pervision by  the  law,  no  power  of  examin- 
ing the  debtor,  no  stringent  authority  for 
compelling  the  investigation  of  accounts  ? 
The  answer  is,  partly  the  expense,  partly 
the  immense    inconvenience,    partly  the 
stringent  provisions  of  the  bankrupt  law, 
which  are  founded  upon  great  inhumanity 
as  well  as  great  want  of  policy — all  these 
things  together  conspire  to  induce  the  cre- 
ditor to  prefer  the  trust  deed,  imperfect 
as  it  is,  to  proceedings  by  adjudication  in 
bankruptcy.    But  will  it  not  be  just  still 
to  allow  the  creditor  to  make  his  election, 
while  at  the  same  tim^  you  give  him  the 
whole  benefit  of  the  bankrupt  law?    I 
have  endeavoured  to  accomplish  that  ob- 
ject.   If  a  debtor  is  desirous  of  meeting 
nis  creditors,  and  of  giving  up  all  his  pro- 


perty  by  deed  of   composition,   arrange- 
ment, or  assignment,  he  will  be  enabled 
to  do  so,  and  will  have  for  a  certain  period 
of   time    a    secure    opportunity  afforded 
him  for   that  purpose — secure,  I  mean, 
against    the    intervention  of   a   creditor 
who  may  destroy  the  whole  plan  by  pro- 
curing an  adverse  adjudication  in  bank- 
ruptcy.    But  I  give  this  privilege  to  the 
debtor  only  upon  certain  conditions,  which 
are  that  the  deed  of  arrangement  and  com- 
position shall  be  brought  into  the  Court 
of  Bankruptcy  and  registei*ed  there ;  that 
he  sliall  pay  for  that  registration  the  sum, 
and  only  the  sum,  which  he  would  have 
paid  for  an  adjudication  in  bankruptcy; 
and  that  as  soon  as  the  deed  is  registered 
the  debtor,  the  trustees  and  the  creditors 
shall  at  once  be  placed  in  the  same  relative 
position  as  if  the  debtor  had  been  adjudi- 
cated a  bankrupt,   and  the  trustees  had 
been  duly  appointed  his  assignees.     They 
shall  have  all  the  benefit  of  the  bankrupt 
law.    They  may  resort  to  it  to  the  extent 
to  which  they  may  need  its  interposition, 
while,  as  to  the  debtor,  there  will  be  no 
reproach,  no  obloquy,  no  public  proceed- 
ings, save  so  far  as  publicity  may  be  re- 
quisite  to  the'  creditor.      The  creditors 
may  resort  to  the  Coiurt  of  Bankruptcy  to 
secure    the   examination  of  any    person 
whose  evidence  they  may  require.     In 
this  way  the  whole  law  of  bankruptcy 
will  be  at  once  incorporated  with  the  law 
which  regulates  the  relations  of  debtor 
and  creditor  and  trustees;  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  estate  will  go  on,  the 
creditor  knowing  that  he  may  at  any  time 
invoke  the  interposition  of  the  Court,  and 
derive  the  same  advantage  as  though  there 
had  been  an  actual  adjudication  in  bank- 
ruptcy.    The  benefit  to  the  creditor  and 
trustee  by  this  arrangement  will  be  exceed- 
ingly great,  because  if  a  question  arises 
involving  matters  of  legal    controversy, 
power  is  given  to  the  creditors  and  parties 
interested  to  state  a  case  for  the  opinion 
of  the  Judge  in  bankruptcy,  and  they  will 
accordingly  receive  the  aid  of  the  Court, 
and  get  the  matter  decided  by  the  Judge, 
thus  deriving  the  same  advantage  from 
the  tribunal  as  if  they  were  actually  and 
legitimately  within  its  walls  in  the  position 
of  bankrupt,  assignees,  and  creditor.    The 
importance  of  this  particular  part  of  the 
Bill  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  proceeding 
cannot  well  be  over-estimated.    At  pre- 
sent, among  the  principal  sources  of  the 
revenue  of  the  Court  is  a  most  injurious 
and  oppressive  tax,  levied  in  the  shape  of 
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I  percentage  upon  all  the  estates  brought 
into  the  Court.  Power  was  given  by  the 
Bill  of  1849  to  tax  every  estate  adminis- 
tered in  bankruptcy  witli  a  percentage 
Tarying  from  one-eighth  of  a  pound  up  to 
£5  per  cent.  Any  rate  between  these 
two  Urmini  which  the  commissioner  may 
deem  proper  to  inflict  upon  the  estate, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  he 
has  the  power  of  imposing.  The  result 
therefore  is  that  every  large  estate  has  of 
necessity  been  driven  out  of  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy.  K  you  could  by  any  possi- 
bility avoid  it,  you  would  never  go  to 
the  Court  to  administer  an  estate  which 
produced  assets  of  £100,000  or  £200,000; 
ai^  the  small  estates,  again,  though  sub- 
jected to  a  smaller  percentage,  suffer  from 
the  system  to  such  an  extent  that  but  little 
it  left  for  the  creditors.  The  revenue  of 
the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  is  in  this  posi- 
tion:— In  1858  the  percentage  levied  by 
the  official  assignees  in  the  manner  I  have 
described  was  £41,407  12^.,  but  in  1859 
it  was  only  £29,922,  showing  an  immense 
foiling  off  in  the  business.  The  stamp  du- 
ties, in  like  manner,  in  1858  were  £21,201, 
bat  in  1859  they  yielded  only  £13,850. 
In  fact  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  would 
itself  have  been  bankrupt  had  it  not  been 
for  a  very  fortunate  provision  made  in 
1831,  in  the  appointment  of  official  as- 
signees, who  at  once  applied  themselves 
with  great  industry  to  recover  and  get  in 
estates  which  had  been  lost  sight  of  and 
neglected  under  the  antecedent  adminis- 
tration in  bankruptcy,  and  who  succeeded 
in  recovering  many  hundred  thousands  of 
pounds.  This  money  was  invested  in  the 
Bankruptcy  Court,  and  then,  there  being 
another  provision  that  all  the  monies  when 
received  firom  the  estates,  and  prior  to  the 
declaration  of  any  dividend,  should  be  paid 
into  the  Bank  of  England,  there  arose  of 
course  a  large  amount  of  floating  balances, 
which  the  Accountant  in  Bankruptcy  deals 
with  in  much  the  same  way  as  corre- 
sponding balances  are  dealt  with  by  the 
Accountant  General  in  Chancery.  He  in- 
vesfa,  firom  time  to  time,  under  the  orders 
of  the  Court,  all  sums  of  money  not  abso- 
lutely needed ;  and  in  this  way  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court  derives  a  revenue,  which  in 

1858  amounted  to  £49,605.  That  fund, 
however,  has  been  drawn  upon  in  order  to 
meet  and  supply  the  deficit  arising  from 
flie  failing  revenues  of  the  Court,  and, 
accordingly,  tbe  interest  of  that  fund  in 

1859  waa  only  £46,170,  showing  a  dimi- 
HQtioD  of  £3,500.     These  are  the  three 


principal  supplies  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  court,  which  will  be  found  set  forth 
in  a  Parliamentary  paper  of  the  14th 
February,  1860.  The  whole  expenditure 
of  this  Court  during  1859  amounted  to 
£82,459.  But  in  this  sum  are  included 
compensations  and  retiring  annuities  to 
the  amount  of  £20,200.  These  compensa- 
tions are  the  penalty  paid  for  errors  made 
in  the  construction  of  the  court  in  former 
times,  which  errors  we  were  obliged  to 
atone  for  by  keeping  up  the  salaries  of 
persons  previously  engaged  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  bankruptcy,  but  displaced 
by  the  reforms  subsequently  introduced. 
These  retiring  annuities  for  the  offices  of 
Patentee  of  Bankrupts,  the  Clerk  of  the 
Hanaper,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor*s  officers 
in  bankruptcy  will  bo  thrown  into  the 
funds  of  the  court,  and  be  no  longer  a 
charge  on  the  suitors.  Why  should  the 
present  suitors  pay  for  the  errors  of  a 
former  time  ?  My  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  most 
judiciously  consented  to  transfer  the  sum 
of  £20,200  on  account  of  these  retiring 
annuities  to  the  Consolidated  Fund.  This 
will  be  a  relief  to  the  same  amount  to  the 
funds  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy;  nor 
can  the  charge  endure  for  a  very  long  time; 
though  I  have  certainly  found  that  sine- 
curists  live  for  an  indefinite  period.  The 
relief  thus  given  to  the  funds  of  the 
court  will  enable  it  to  diminish  consider- 
ably the  charges  on  the  suitors.  There 
will  be  abundant  funds  for  the  ordinary 
wants  of  the  court,  and  it  will  be  enabled 
to  remove  all  fees,  except  those  on  regis- 
tration and  adjudication.  As  to  registra- 
tion, in  cases  where  the  estate  is  under 
£1,000,  the  registration  fee  will  be  £5;  if 
above  £1,000  and  under  £3,000,  it  will 
be  £10;  if  above  £3,000,  it  will  be  £15. 
The  average  of  these  fees  will  be  £10.  I 
propose  to  abrogate  at  once  all  the  per- 
centage fees  paid  on  the  amount  of  estates, 
and  to  reduce  all  the  fees  paid  to  the  court 
to  the  smallest  possible  amount.  The  ex- 
pense of  an  application  to  the  court  will, 
m  point  of  fact,  be  little,  and  that  expense 
the  creditors  themselves  will  have  the 
power  of  controlling  and  checking  by  their 
own  inspection.  This  will  be  a  great  bene- 
fit to  those  who  are  now  deterred  from 
seeking  the  aid  of  the  law  by  the  expense 
of  the  proceedings.  There  is  one  charge 
for  remuneration  to  the  Bank  of  England 
for  keeping  the  account  of  the  court;  ^t 
is  £3,160  a  year,  and  sometimes  more 
than  that;  yet  I  find  by  the  quarterly 
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return  of  the  balances  of  cash  that  the 
account  of  the  court  shows  a  balance 
of  not  less  than  £60,000  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bank.  I  think  that  holding  that 
balance  is  of  itself  an  abundant  remune- 
ration, and  I  therefore  propose  to  discon- 
tinue this  payment.  These  are  a  few  of 
the  changes  that  I  hope  will  greatly  re- 
lieve the  suitors  in  the  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy. I  proceed  now  to  state  the  mode 
of  procedure  to  be  adopted  by  the  court, 
and  to  describe  particularly  the  relitivc 
positions  of  the  official  assignee  and  the 
creditors'  assignee.  An  adjudication  will 
bo  made  immediately  the  petition  is  pre- 
sented, but  in  case  of  a  contested  adjudi- 
cation, a  period  of  not  less  than  three  days, 
and  not  exceeding  seven,  will  bo  allowed 
to  elapse ;  that  interval,  however,  will  not 
interfere  with  the  measures  to  be  taken  for 
the  preservation  of  the  property  of  the 
estate.  An  official  assignee  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  estate,  who  will  be  charged 
with  that  duty.  At  present  there  are  per- 
sons employed  in  the  court,  such  as  ac- 
countants, auctioneers,  and  messengers, 
who  each  demand,  and  each  receive  foes, 
according  to  the  ancient  and  cumbrous 
system.  I  propose  to  abolish  the  messen- 
gers altogether.  What  a  messenger  does 
is  this — he  hires  a  man  for  3«.  6d.  a  day, 
who  does  the  work,  and  he  charges  I  know 
not  how  much  for  what  his  deputy  does 
for  3«.  Qd,  I  have  here  a  return  of  the 
profits  of  the  messengers  of  the  court  that 
really  makes  one's  mouth  water,  consider- 
ing what  they  do.  The  fees  leave  a  very 
considerable  income  after  defraying  the 
expense  of  the  deputies.  One  gentleman 
returns  his  profits  in  one  year,  for  doing 
nothing,  as  £1,296;  another,  £1,861; 
another,  still  more  fortunate,  £1,767.  I 
have  taken  the  figures  as  they  first  meet 
my  eye ;  others  might  be  found  still  higher. 
This  expense  wiU  be  entirely  done  away 
with.  The  official  assignee  will  have  the 
charge  and  custody  of  the  estate  up  to  the 
appointment  of  the  assignee  under  the  ad- 
judication. Many  burdensome  charges  will 
be  taken  off  the  estate ;  it  will  be  in  the 
power  of  the  creditors*  assignee  to  go  to 
the  Judge  in  chambers  and  obtain  the 
necessary  authority  to  keep  open  the  trade, 
carry  on  the  business  in  which  the  bank- 
rupt was  engaged,  and  prevent  the  neces- 
sity of  breaking  up  the  establishment;  he 
will  keep  things  in  the  condition  required 
for  the  payment  of  the  creditors,  till  they 
shall  have  the  power  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. The  BiU  proceeds  on  the  principle 
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that  the  estate  of  the  debtor  belongs  to  the 
creditor.  If,  at  the  meeting  of  the  cre- 
ditors, they  determine  to  go  on  with  the 
bankruptcy,  an  assignee  will  be  chosen. 
Then  comes  the  question,  what  is  the  po- 
sition of  the  official  assigpiee  relative  to  tho 
creditors'  assignee  ?  There  has  been  much 
controversy  on  the  point,  and  I  have  be^i 
pressed  to  remove  the  official  assignee. 
Kow,  the  position  in  which  they  at  present 
stand  is  that  they  are  the  only  perBons 
who  can  receive  and  give  a  discharge  for 
money.  This  has  been  found  very  conve- 
nient in  one  respect,  because  it  has,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  tended  to  create 
that  large  and  floating  balance  in  the  Bank 
of  England — a  balance  which  has  enabled 
the  Bankruptcy  Court  to  hold  its  head 
above  water.  It  has,  however,  been  justly 
complained  that  the  official  assignee  re- 
duces the  creditors'  assignee  to  a  mere 
cypher;  that  ho  usurps  cdl  his  functions, 
and  that  the  creditors  are,  as  it  were, 
through  their  appointed  organ,  displaced 
and  removed  from  their  proper  position. 
Now,  in  order  to  obviate  the  objections  to 
tho  continuance  of  that  state  of  things 
which  exists,  I  am  about  to  make  a  pro- 
posal, which  I  trust  tho  House  will  duly 
weigh,  and  which  I  have  no  doubt  will 
form  the  subject*  of  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion when  the  Bill  goes  into  Committee, 
should  it  reach  that  stage.  I  propose, 
then,  immediately  on  the  selection  of  the 
creditors'  assignee — supposing  the  creditors 
should  determine  to  choose  an  assignee 
from  among  themselves,  or  apart  from 
their  own  body — the  official  assignee  shall 
be  bound  to  render  to  him  a  full  and  par- 
ticular account  of  all  his  receipts  and  pay- 
ments, and  to  hand  over  the  whole  of  the 
property  of  which  he  has  taken  possession. 
I  propose,  however,  that  immediately  after- 
wards the  official  assignee  shall  stand  in 
the  position  of  auditor  of  the  accounts  of 
tho  creditors'  assignee,  and  to  impose  the 
obligation  on  the  creditors'  assignee  of 
paying  all  the  moneys  he  may  receive  into 
the  Bank  of  England.  That  I  look  upon 
as  a  Wholesome  and  a  necessary  precau- 
tion ;  and  there  is  one  great  benefit  which 
will,  I  think,  result  fi'om  the  change.  At 
present,  the  official  assignee  is  tmsted  in 
all  things ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
say  that  experience  shows  us  tbe  folly  of 
trusting  any  person  whatsoever  implicitly 
and  without  check ;  for  during  the  compa- 
ratively short  period  of  time  that  official 
assignees  have  discharged  their  present 
functions,   defalcations  have  been  disoo* 
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say  difloovered,  becaase  what  the 
actual  amoQut  of  those  defalcations  may 
be  it  ifi  impossible  to  know — to  the  extent 
q(  £1 10,000  or  £120,000.     I  further  pro- 
pae  to  introduce  into  the  Court  the  great 
mreotioii  of  printing,  which  has  been  so 
ikw  in  finding  its  way  into  the  adminis- 
tatioa  of  the  law,  that  even  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  we  still  use  instead  of  printed 
deeds,  that  cumbrous,   inconvenient,  and 
expensive  parchm^it— for  I  will  under- 
take to  say  that  one-fourth  of  the  exist- 
ing litigation  would  be  avoided  if  the  mode 
of  ascertainlDg  the  contents  of  deeds  and 
their  aocoraoj  and  of  rendering  one's  self 
fiuBiHar  with  their  contents,  were  made 
more  easy  by  the  course  which  I  suggest. 
I  propose,  therefore,   in   conformity  with 
that  opinion,  and  with  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceediag  adopted  by  railway  and  other  in- 
eorporated  companies,  that  the  creditors' 
MBgnee  shall  render  periodical  accounts 
of  Uie  whole  of  his  receipts,  the  payments 
he  has  made,  and  all  the  other  circum- 
itaaoes  relatmg  to  the  estate ;  that  these 
accounts  shall  be  audited  and  examined  by 
the  official  assignee;  that  immediate  re- 
coQise  shall  bo  had  to  the  registrar  or  the 
Jodge,  if  any  question  should  happen  to 
be  raised  thereon ;  that  the  accounts  shall 
be  vouched  by  the  creditors'  assignee ;  and 
that  the  oflScial  assignee  shall  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  all  moneys 
that  have  oome  into  the  hands  of  the  cre- 
ditofs*  assignee  have  been  faithfully  paid 
into  the  Bank  as  soon  as  they  have  been 
received.  I  propose,  moreover,  that  printed 
copies  of  those  accounts  when  audited,  in 
the  form  of  a  balance  sheet  of  the  bank- 
ropf B  estate,  shall  be  sent  through  the 
poit  to  evwy  creditor,  so  that  very  shortly 
iAot  the  b^kruptcy,  printed  accounts  in 
the  oommon  form  of  those  used  by  rail- 
way  companies  will  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  each  creditor,  without  calling  upon  him 
to  travel  outside  his  door,  or  to  employ 
an  attorney  to  ascertain  how  the  estate 
ii  being  administered.     I  ought  to.  have 
itated  that,    in   order   the  more  expedi- 
tiottdy  to  effect  this  object,  I  have  made 
pfovimon  that  when  the  creditors  are  as- 
certained, a  printed  list  of  the  names  of 
those  who  have  a  claim  to  the  amount  of 
£10  shall  be  sent  to  each  creditor.    By 
these  means  I  think  the  efficient  discharge 
of  hii  duties  on  the  part  of  the  creditors? 
wignee  will  bo  secured.   He  will  be  kept 
in  eheek  by  the  official  assignee,  and  the 
Oiditors  themselves  will  find  in  the  an- 
tagonism which  will  exist  between  those 


functionaries,  that  due  regard  is  paid  to 
their  interests.  With  respect  to  the  emo- 
luments of  the  official  assignees,  I  may 
say  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right  that 
those  gentlemen  should  be  allowed  to 
suffer  materially  by  the  change  in  the 
law  which  I  am  about  to  introduce.  I 
propose,  therefore,  in  conformity  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  over 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Cambridge  University  presided  in 
1853,  to  give  to  each  of  these  official  as- 
signees, independently  of  office  expenses, 
an  annual  and  certain  salary  of  £800  a 
year,  with  power  to  the  Judge  to  augment 
that  salary  according  to  the  work  done  up 
to  a  maximum  of  £1,500  per  annum;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  quantity  of  bu- 
siness which  I  anticipate  should  he  trans- 
acted under  the  new  system,  the  official 
assignee  may  safely  reckon  on  receiving  a 
liberal  recompense  for  the  amount  of  duty 
which  ho  may  be  called  upon  to  discharge. 
That  being  so,  I  trust  some  security  will 
be  afforded  for  the  faithful  rendering  and 
administration  of  accounts  in  bankruptcy. 
I  sliall  now  proceed  to  state  the  proposal 
which  I  desire  to  mako  with  regard  to  an- 
other power  which  I  think  it  is  expedient 
to  confer  upon  the  creditors  in  case  it 
should  appear  to  them  that  the  estate  in 
which  they  happen  to  be  interested  should 
be  capable  of  being  better  administered 
and  dealt  with  in  a  more  simple  and  eco- 
nomic form.  I  propose  in  the  first  place 
that,  in  a  case  in  which  the  assets  are 
found  not  to  exceed  a  -sum  of  £1,000,  a 
certain  majority  of  the  creditors  may,  if 
they  think  it  right  to  do  so,  transfer  the 
administration  of  the  estate  to  the  County 
Court.  Probably,  if  I  succeed  in  reducing 
the  expenses  in  bankruptcy  to  the  extent 
which  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  hope  will 
be  the  case,  this  power  will  seldom  be  ex- 
ercised; but  I  have  nevertheless  deemed 
it  desirable  to  make  provision  for  it  in  the 
present  BUI.  The  County  Courts  have,  I 
may  observe,  got  an  ample  staff,  including 
a  treasurer,  to  perform  all  the  functions 
which  are  discharged  by  the  official  as- 
signee and  the  registrar  in  bankruptcy. 
The  next  point  to  which  I  beg  leave  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  is  another 
great  reform  of  the  law,  to  which  I  trust 
it  will  give  its  assent.  Hon.  Members 
are  well  aware  of  the  strange  admix- 
ture which  exists  in  bankruptcy  of  civil 
and  criminal  law.  You  have  here  got  a 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  a  most  singular 
character,  because  it  is  a  jurisdiction  which 
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treats  the  bankrupt  as  a  criminal  without 
at  the  same  time  giving  any  definition  of 
his  offence.  Nothing  more,  in  fact,  is 
given  in  these  cases  than  a  mere  descrip- 
tion of  moral  misconducti  extravagance, 
recklessness,  and  a  general  want  of  pru- 
dence. I  find  from  the  returns  before  the 
House  that  on  the  subject  of  the  classifica- 
tion of  certificates,  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  have  exhibited 
this  remarkable  variety  m  their  adjudica- 
tions:— Commissioner  Evans,  out  of  479 
applications  for  certificates  made  in  five 
years,  only  granted  17  first-class  certifi- 
cates, or  one  in  28;  Commissioner  Eon- 
blanque,  out  of  453  applications  in  the 
same  ^ve  years,  granted  31  first-class  cer- 
tificates, or  about  one  in  14;  Commissioner 
Fane,  out  of  653  applications,  granted  no 
fewer  than  161  first-class  certificates,  or 
one  in  less  than  four.  How  is  it  possible 
that  there  can  be  any  kind  of  consistency 
or  keeping  in  the  administration  of  the  law, 
or  in  the  principles  by  which  it  should  be 
regulated,  when  we  see  such  a  difference 
in  the  adjudication  of  these  functiona- 
ries ?  In  the  other  two  courts  I  find 
first-class  certificates  given  in  about  one 
ease  in  every  eight  and  one  in  every  eleven. 
This  is  a  most  painful  exhibition  of  the 
uncertainty  attending  the  administration 
of  justice.  If  we  were  to  contrast  the 
proceedings  of  the  courts  in  the  country 
with  that  of  the  Judges  of  Appeal  in 
Bankruptcy  we  should  find  a  still  more 
painful  extent  of  inconsistency  and  con- 
tnidiction.  The  system  is  all  the  more  in- 
jurious because  it  leads  to  a  great  amount 
of  litigation  and  discussion  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  bankrupt.  Hence  those  long 
examinations  we  frequently  see  in  the  daily 
papers;  hence,  also,  those  appeals  from 
tho  courts  of  first  instance  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal  iu  Chancery,  and  the  continual 
reversal  of  decisions  given  in  the  court 
below.  This  is  a  great  blot  on  our  insti- 
tutions. If  you  please,  make  your  crimi- 
nal law  with  regard  to  any  fraudulent  con- 
tracting of  debt  as  stringent,  as  severe,  as 
is  compatible  with  the  object  of  the  crimi- 
nal law ;  but  let  there  not  be  that  which 
is  neither  law  nor  certain  justice — a  most 
painful,  indefinite  amount  of  discretion, 
realizing  the  old  reproach,  that  the  bank- 
rupt's conduct  is  measured  and  determined 
according  to  the  length  of  the  Commis- 
sioner's foot.  I  propose  to  lay  down  rules, 
to  bo  strictly  applied  by  a  court  of  criminal 
jurisdiction,  to  reserve  to  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy  in  which  the  bankrupt  is  pro- 
Tk€  Attorney  General 


secuted  the  power  of  suspending  his  dis- 
charge, and  -to  make  the  suspension  of  the 
discharge  co- extensive  with  the  punish* 
ment  Infiicted  on  him.  These  are  the 
principal  provisions  of  the  Bill  on  the 
subject  of  certificates.  In  deference  to 
the  expressed  opinions  of  others,  I  pro- 
pose to  embody  clauses  which  will  providf* 
for  tho  case  of  a  debtor  who  commits  an 
act  of  bankruptcy,  giving  his  creditors,  in 
case  of  his  death,  the  same  power  of 
administering  his  estate  in  bankruptcy  as 
if  he  had  remained  alive.  I  confess  that 
I  do  not  myself  see  any  necessity  for  this 
change.  At  present,  in  consequence  cf 
the  improved  administration  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  the  estate  of  a  deceased  debtor 
may  be  administered  there  in  the  simplest 
and  most  expeditious  way,  at  an  amount 
of  cost  very  little  exceeding  5  per  cent  on 
tho  amount  of  his  debts.  I  do  not  enter 
on  other  details  of  the  Bill,  having  already 
made  pretty  large  demands  on  tho  time 
and  attention  of  the  House.  I  trust  that 
if  the  House  shall  agree  to  read  it  a  second 
time  the  Bill  will  receive  a  searching  in- 
vestigation in  committee,  where  I  shall 
look  for  a  very  great  improvement  of  its 
details,  with  a  view,  I  trust,  to  the  estab- 
lishmeut  of  a  simple,  uniform,  expeditions, 
and  economical  system — a  system  some- 
what corresponding  to  our  position  as  the 
greatest  mercantile  nation  in  the  world. 
I  hope  the  House  will  permit  me  to  fix  a 
day  before  the  Easter  recess  for  the  second 
reading.  I  do  not  anticipate  there  will  be 
much  discussion  on  the  second  reading, 
but  a  great  amount  of  laborious  attention 
will  have  to  be  given  to  the  details  in  the 
Committee,  and  it  will  bo  most  desirable 
to  have  the  Bill  sent  up  to  the  other  House 
by  the  beginning  or  mi«Idle  of  June.  The 
House  will  observe  that  the  winding-np 
of  joint-stock  companies  has  been  omitted 
from  this  Bill.  That  is  a  subjecfof  a  very 
comprehensive  nature,  on  which  the  Lord 
Chancellor  has  introduced  a  Bill  which 
has  passed  tho  other  House  and  come 
down  here,  and  of  which  I  propose  to 
move  the  second  reading  one  day  next 
next  week.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  the  Bill. 

Sir  FITZROY  KELLY  said,  he  sin- 
cerely congratulated  the  country  and  the 
House  that  this  great  question — this  long- 
promised,  long-desired,  and  much-needed 
measure,  had  at  length  been  undertaken 
by  the  Government,  which — should  the 
Bill  be  found,  as  he  declared  with  on- 
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Caigiied  ainoerity,  his  belief  that  it  would 
he  foimdf  entitled  to  public  support  and 
ApprobatioQ — had  the  power  to  carry  it 
through  both  Houses  of  Parliament.    He 
ska  congratulated  the  House  and  the  coun- 
tij  that  the  Gk>yemment  had  been  assisted 
—-ha  might  say  represented — on  this  occa- 
nan  by  bis  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  whose 
fthiHtieft  and  long  experience  weU  fitted 
him  to  undertake  this  great  and  important 
ueasore.    It  would  be  inconvenient  at  that 
•Uge  to  enter  at  any  length  into  the  con- 
nderation  of  a  Bill  that  presented  so  much 
that  was  worthy  of  praise,  and  so  little 
that  waa  open  to  censure  or  even  to  criti- 
don.    He  would  advert,  however,  to  one 
or  two  points  for  the  purpose  of  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Fnaid  to  them,  for  he  felt  that  at  the 
proper  time  they  would  merit  serious  con- 
adoation  in  their  minutest  details.     He 
beard  with  great  satisfaction  that  it  was 
inteadcd,  at  whatever  cost  and  sacrifice, 
csitirely  to  put   an   end   to  the   present 
Bankroptcy  Courts.     He  did   not   know 
precisely  what  system   would  be  adopt- 
ed in  the  provinces ;  but  in  expressing  his 
entire  concurrence  in  the  abolition  of  the 
eiisting  Court  of  the  metropolis,  he  would 
Tenture  to   detain  the  House  for  a  mo- 
aeat,  when  he  reminded  them  of  the  long 
sad  ooDsiatent  opposition  which  an  analo- 
gous measure  experienced  in  former  years ; 
be  aUnded  to  the  measure  which  abolished 
the  Ecdesiaatical  Courts,  and  led  to  the 
iaititation  of  the  Probate  Court,  and  for 
whioh  measure  they  were  also  indebted 
to  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend.    For  four 
jctn  in  Bucceesion,  during  which  that 
nsttore  was  in  one  form  or  another  be- 
kn  that,  or  the  other  House  of  Farlia- 
ment,  manj  persons,  including  himself, 
tanettiy  warned  the  Government  of  the 
diy  against  attempting  to  pass  any  mea- 
ma  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  court 
of  justice  for  the  administration  of  a  sepa- 
nta  branch  of  the  law,  without  introduc- 
iag  a  system  of  common  law  procedure. 
&tt  not  know  what  was  the  i'ramework 
^  Ae  Bill  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
to  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
of  ^e  new  Court ;  but  lie  would 
to  throw  out  a  suggestion  as  to 
tkavpetfieney,  not  to  say  absolute  neces- 
fitff  of  inveating  this  new  Court  with 
flMl  of  W3  voce  examination  of  wit- 
Wtm  in  i^en  court,  and  of  trial  by  jury 
vkMlweeawry,  and  the  other  portions  of 
ftijamedure  in  the  common  law  Courts, 
'rial lad  been  introduced  into  the  Probate 
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Court,  so  that  the  country  might  be  satisfied 
the  new  tribunal  would  possess  the  juris^ 
diction  both  of  a  Court  of  Equity  and  of  a 
Court  of  common  law.     Subject  to  these 
suggestions,  he  doubted  not  but  the  scheme 
of  the  Goverment  would,  with  suitable 
machinery,  greatly  improve  the  state  of 
the  law  in  what  was,  in  this  commercial 
country,  perhaps  its  most  important  branch. 
He  collected,  from  the  statement  which 
they  had  heard,  that  the  Bill  likewise 
aimed  at  entirely  abolishing  the  distinc- 
tion between  traders  and  non- traders,  so 
that  their  liability  to  the  Bankruptcy  laws, 
as  well  as  those  affecting  the  general  rela- 
tion between  debtors  and  creditors  should 
be  precisely  the  same.     He  trusted  that 
one  of  the  great  results  of  the  measure 
would  be,  that  the  estates  of  insolvents 
might  be  administered  with  satisfaction  to 
their  creditors,  in  many,  perhaps  in  most 
cases,  without  a  resort  to  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy  at  all.     But  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  serious  difficulties  beset 
the  proposal  for  now  bringing  for  the  first 
time  within  the  operation  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy laws  all-  classes  of  persons  who 
might  be  included  under  the  category  of 
non-traders.     It  was  easy  to  deal  in  that 
manner  with  commercial  men,  who  could 
not  long  absent   themselves   from    their 
places  of  business,  without,  in  substance, 
committing  an  act  of  bankruptcy.    But 
unless  great  care  was  taken  in  appilying 
the  same  rule  to  all  classes  of  persons,  rich 
and  poor — he  knew  not  whether  Peers 
were   made  subject  to  the  Bill  —  much 
practical  mischief  and  injustice  would),  e 
inflicted.  Much  caution  would  be  required, 
for  example,  in  the  first  step,  by  which 
they  should  declare  bankrupt  private  gen- 
tlemen accustomed  to  a  country  life,  and 
wholly  unacquainted  with  commercial  ha- 
bits, and  who,  while  travelling  abroad — 
not  for  a  week  or  a  month,  but  for  years 
together — might  perhaps  have  left  ample 
sums  in  the  hands  of  their  agents  to  meet 
their  obligations,  and  yet  not  know  what 
was  going  on  at  home  in  regard  to  their 
affairs.     Unless  caution  were   exercised, 
this  provision,  ho  feared,  might  introduce 
infinite  mischief  and  injustice  to  an  entire 
class  of  persons.     He  understood  that  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend,  so  far  from  wish- 
ing to  abolish  the  office  of  official  assignee, 
intended  to  bring  that  functionary  pix)mi- 
nently  forward,  as  a  person  of  great  im- 
portance imder  this  Bill ;  but  he  also  in- 
tended, as  he  understood,  to  associate  with 
the  official  assignee,  in  all  cases  of  bank- 
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ruptcy  or  of  voluntary  liquidation,  a  cre- 
ditors' assignee. 

The  attorney  GENERAL :  After 
the  proposed  change,  the  estate  of  the 
bankrupt  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
creditors'  assignee. 

Sir  PITZROY  KELLY:  As  he  un- 
derstood, after  the  adjudication  in  bank- 
ruptcy, there  was  to  be  an  official  assignee 
and  a  creditors'  assignee ;  but  it  was  to  be 
in  the  power  of  a  certain  proportion  in 
number  and  value  of  the  creditors  to  with- 
draw the  proceedings  altogether  from  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy,  and  to  convert  them 
into  a  process  of  voluntary  liquidation. 

The  attorney  GENERAL :  The  of- 
ficial assignee  would  hold  the  bankrupt's 
estate  until  the  creditors'  assignee  was  ap- 
pointed, but  then  he  would  give  way  to 
this  latter  person ;  remaining,  however,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  and  auditing  the 
accounts  of  the  creditors'  assignee. 

Sir  FITZROY  KELLY :  The  question 
whether  the  creditors'  assignee  should  take 
the  place  of  the  official  assignee,  or  should 
act  with  him,  was  one  on  which  great 
diflerence  of  opinion  existed,  and  which 
would,  no  doubt,  be  open  to  careful  consi- 
deration in  Committee.  He  came  now  to 
the  consideration  of  a  more  important  ques- 
tion— how  estates  were  to  be  managed  in 
cases  where  there  had  been  a  bankruptcy, 
and  subsequently  the  matter  had  assumed 
the  form  of  voluntary  liquidation;  and 
also  in  cases  where  there  had  been  no 
bankruptcy,  but  tho  creditors  had  agreed 
on  a  scheme  of  liquidation,  and  where  the 
Bankruptcy  Court  should  only  be  resorted 
to  in  case  of  necessity  or  to  enforce  the 
arrangement  agreed  on.  He  thought  that 
the  way  in  which  such  cases  were  to  be 
dealt  with  was  by  far  tho  most  important 
point  in  a  bill  of  this  kind.  His  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  tho  Attorney  General  had 
alluded  to  the  vast  disproportion  there 
existed  between  the  number  of  bankrupt- 
cies as  compared  with  voluntary  liquida- 
tion. Upon  this  head  he  (Sir  F.  Kelly) 
would  take  leave  to  remark  that  no  system 
of  bankruptcy,  no  system  of  law  between 
debtor  and  creditor  could  be  complete  unless 
it  were  founded  on  the  maxim  which  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  question — that 
when  it  was  once  clear  that  a  debtor  was 
insolvent  his  creditors  should  have  legal 
omnipotence  and  should  have  the  entire 
management  and  control  over  his  estate. 
Whether  in  the  case  of  an  insolvent  debtor 
the  first  step  should  be  taken  by  the  debtor, 
or  by  a  creditor,  or  by  the  body  of  the  credi- 
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tors,  it  was  essential  that,  without  passing 
through   any  court,   the  debtor  and  the 
creditors  should  be  brought  together^  and 
if  they  could  agree  on  a  scheme  of  liquida- 
tion that  that  scheme  should  be  carried 
into  practical  effect,  with  no  other  refe- 
rence to  the  Bankruptcy  Court  than  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  eflfect  to  the  re«o- 
lutions  and  acts    of   the  creditors-     fie 
should  look  with  anxiety  to  see  whether 
in  such  a  case  the  Bill  gave  full  power  to 
the  creditors  to  act  for  themselves.  Again, 
it  was  a  very  essential  question  whether, 
in  case  the  creditors  should  wish  to  effect 
a  complete  liquidation  and  winding  up  of 
the  affairs  of  the  bankrupt,  without  refe- 
rence to  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  they 
would  be  allowed  to  vest  the  estate  of  a 
debtor  in   assignees  or  trustees  of  their 
own  nomination,  without  having  thrust 
upon  them,  against  their  will  and  possibly 
against  their  interests,  the  services  of  an 
official  assignee.  With  regard  to  the  "  dead 
clauses,"  he  was  happy  to  hear,  on  such 
high  authority,  that  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery estates  of  deceased  persons  could  be 
wound  up  at  an  expense  of  only  about 
5  per  cent ;  for  if  that  were  so  there  would 
be  nothing  to  do  but  to  adopt  that  course. 
He  wished  to  say  one  word  upon  the  com- 
mercial question.      In  every  measure  of 
bankruptcy,   in  every  report  of  a  Com- 
mission or  a  Committee  for   some  years 
past,   the  very   first   difficulty  stated  to 
stand  in  tho  way  of  reform  was  the  great 
charges  now  imposed  upon  bankrupts'  es- 
tates,  originally  amounting   to   £40,000 
a  year,  but  now,  he  believed,  reduced  to 
about  £20,000,  and  which  he  rejoiced  to 
hear  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
now  consented  to  charge  upon  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund.     These  charges  were  on  ac- 
count of  a  number  of  officers  who  were  in 
office  twenty,  thirty,  and  oven  thirty-five 
years  back,  and  who  had  no  more  claim  in 
justice  on  tho  estates  of  bankrupts  of  the 
present  day  than  on  those  of  any  indi- 
vidual Member  of  that  House ;  and,  under 
these  circumstances,  one   could  not  but 
wonder  that  such  an  abuse  had  so  long 
existed.    He  thought  it  very  creditable  to 
the  Government  that  they  had  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  this  most  flagrant  abuse. 
He  believed  it  would  be  only  the  begin- 
ning of  a  system  of  economy  at  which 
every  one  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
interested  in  the  estate  of  a  bankrupt  or 
an  insolvent  would  have  reason  to  rejoice. 
He    scarcely  understood,  even   from   the 
luminous  statement  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
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Tricnd,  the  oonneotion  between  this  Bill 
and  the  measure  for  the  winding-up  of 
jomt-stock  companies;  but  he  could  not 
refrain  from  expressing  his  opinion  that 
tiie  laws  affectiDg  the  distribution  of  the 
estates  of  individuals  and  of  companies 
oagbt  to  be  made  substantially  alike.  The 
!atterwas  no  doubt  a  question  of  great 
difficulty  and  complication,  but  unless  the 
tvD  Bills  were  prepared  together  there 
wottld  be  g^reat  danger  of  inconsistency 
between  the  two  measures.  Great  incon- 
nstencics  were  fatal  blots  in  legislation. 
It  was  essential  that  both  measures  should 
be  substantially  the  same,  and  that  they 
thoold  work  together  in  entire  harmony 
one  with  the  other.  These,  however,  were 
matters  of  detail  which  must  be  looked  to 
m  Committee.  In  conclusion,  he  begged 
letve  to  thank  the  hon.  and  learned  (Gen- 
tleman for  the  great  attention  which,  in 
fht  midst  of  his  numberless  avocations,  he 
had  bestowed  upon  this  subject,  and  to 
tssore  him  that  he  should  have  his  most 
hearty  concurrence  in  his  endeavours  to 
render  this  measure  worthy  of  the  country 
oad  of  the  reputation  of  the  learned  and 
distinguished  man  who  had  introduced  it 
ioto  ^liament. 

Mb.  EDWIN  JAMES  said,  he  rose  to 
thank  hid  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  At- 
torney General  for  the  consummate  ability, 
the  unrivalled  industry,  and  the  great 
courage  which  he  had  evinced  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Bill  which  he  had 
jittt  submitted  to  the  House.  The  sub- 
ject was  so  vast,  and  the  legislation  which 
had  taken  place  on  the  subject  was  so  in- 
tricate, that  the  administration  of  the  law 
of  bankruptcy  in  our  jurisdiction  had  be- 
come a  •caudal  to  the  nation.  No  Judge, 
•carccly  any  lawyer,  could  tell  what  fiie 
law  was,  or,  such  was  the  infinite  variety 
of  acts  upon  this  subject,  where  to  look. 
There  had  been  three  or  four  consolida- 
tkiQi,  or  rather  attempts  at  consolidation, 
of  the  banlqruptcy  laws,  so  that  the  most 
ptnutaking  Judges  were  at  a  loss  where 
to  find  the  last  subsisting  enactment.  As 
to  the  practical  administration  of  the  law, 
tha  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  not 
it  all  exceeded  the  actual  facts  in  what  he 
lud  aboat  the  Commissioners  in  Basing- 
hill  Street.  How  happened  it  that  there 
«  a  large  disparity  between  bankrupt- 
o*  and  composition  deeds — between  mat- 
te before  the  public  court  and  private 
nwngements  ?  It  happened  because  the 
cwancrcial  men  of  the  first  commercial 
^ate  in  the  world  had  no  confidence  what- 


ever in  the  manner  in  which  the  law  was 
administered.  One  Bankruptcy  Commis- 
sioner sat  in  open  court,  another  in  a  pri- 
vate room ;  one  day  a  Commissioner  gave 
his  decision  one  way,  the  next  another 
Commissioner  decreed  in  a  manner  the 
very  reverse  of  his  brother  functionary; 
witnesses  were  examined  in  private  rooms, 
subjected  to  the  most  important  examina- 
tions without  the  presence  of  a  Commis- 
sioner, and  submitted  to  all  sorts  of  inter- 
rogatories ;  important  matters  were  going 
on  in  Court  whilst,  as  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral said,  the  Commissioner  was  sitting 
with  a  newspaper  in  his  hand,  and  exhi- 
biting the  most  sublime  indifference.  As 
to  the  question  of  expense,  it  did  not  seem 
to  be  at  all  considered  that  the  estate  was 
for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors,  but  was 
looked  upon  as  a  carcase  upon  which  vul- 
tures were  to  gorge  themselves — official  as- 
signees, messengers,  brokers,  auctioneers, 
accountants.  All  who  were  engaged  in 
commerce  shunned  the  Bankruptcy  Court. 
As  to  private  arrangements,  he  reminded 
the  House  that  there  were  dishonest  and 
unjust  creditors  as  well  as  dishonest  and 
unjust  traders.  A  trader  who  had  strug- 
gled through  misfortune,  and  had  placed 
his  estate  before  his  creditors,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  no  dishonesty,  might  yet 
be  forced  into  bankruptcy  by  some  disho- 
nest creditor  who  got  hold  of  some  bill  of 
exchange,  and  who,  by  the  terror  of  bank- 
ruptcy, sought  to  extort  money  from  the 
debtor,  his  relatives,  or  the  creditors,  and 
thus  to  ruin  an  estate  which,  if  privntely 
administered  equitably  for  the  advanlj.70 
of  all,  would  have  yielded  a  fair  dividend 
to  every  creditor.  He  approved,  therefore, 
of  that  portion  of  the  Bill  which  facilitated 
voluntary  arrangements  without  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Cou.  t.  He  also  approved 
of  the  abolition  of  the  distinction  between 
trader  and  non-trader,  and,  to  meet  the 
difficulty  suggested  by  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  opposite  (Sir  F.  Kelly),  ho 
would  venture  to  point  out  that  a  man 
was  only  to  be  adjudged  bankrupt  in  case 
it  should  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Judge  that  he  was  abroad  for  the  pur- 
pose of  absconding,  or  of  avoiding  payment 
of  his  debts.  And  what  could  be  a  greater 
disgrace  than  that  a  man  should  live  abroad 
and  defy  his  creditors  in  England  to  touch 
his  estates?  With  reference  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  new  law  in  the  country 
districts,  some  defects  in  the  Bill  niright 
be  remedied  in  Committee.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  bankruptcy  laws  should  not 
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he  subject  to  Commission  era  sitting  at 
Liverpool,  Leeds,  and  Bristol ;  tmd  tbis 
was  a  pM^  of  the  moaaure  to  which  the 
att<?ntion  of  the  House  should  be  directed. 
Ho  believed,  too,  the  County-Court  Judges 
wei-e  not  the  persons  to  have  this  jurisdic- 
tion committed  to  their  caro. 

Mr.  SOWTER  eaid,  ho  could  not  let 
the  Motion  pass  -without  expressing  a  foar 
that  the  bankruptcy  laws  couid  not  pro- 
perly be  applied  to  persons  who  were  not 
tradora.  Ho  thought  when  the  matter 
came  to  be  more  fully  considered,  it 
would  bo  Bcon  that  the  principles  and 
policy  of  the  public  laws  upon  which  the 
bankruptcy  lau's  were  founded,  and  the 
stringont  powers  given  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, were  not  applicable  to  persons 
■who  were  non-traders.  The  groat  power 
which  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  possessed 
of  dealing  with  entailed  estates,  estates  un- 
der sottlements  and  reversioiiary  interests, 
would,  he  thought,  be  somewhat  alarming 
to  the  landed  nobility  and  gentry.  In  no 
country  in  the  world  was  the  taw  of  bank- 
ruptcy applicable  to  persons  who  were  not 
traders. 

Ur.  MALINS  said,  he  would  congratu- 
late the  House  and  the  counlry  upon  the 
fiict  that  they  were  at  length  likely  te 
'  system  of  bankruptcy  esta- 
rtbing  more  irrational  than 
had  prevailed  for  a  long 
lely,  of  drawing  a  distinc- 
;ho80  who  were  insolvent 
«o  who  were  inaolvent  non- 
Id  be  difficult  to  imagiue. 
his  topic  upon  the  attention 
[ue  three  or  four  years  ^o. 
it  it  was  most  unreasonable 
,  distinction.  He  had  also 
uoccBsity  of  abolishing  the 
hall  Street,  ajid  establishing 
1  ihe  rank  of  Vico  Chan- 
ild  be  able  to  discharge  all 
e  ordinary  hours  of  judicial 
rithout  attempting  to  oast 
I  gentlemen  who  ftlled  the 
iBsioucrs,  he  stated,  what 
nod  by  the  Attorney  Gene- 
that  the  occupation  of  the 
did  not  exceed  nine  hours 
d  that  there  could  not  be  a 
system  for  making  Judges 
encouraging  thorn  to  in- 
ng  the  newspapers  when 
^  transacting  business  than 
ory  little  to  do.  He  i-o- 
lat  his  hon.  and  learned 
ked,  by  his  comprebensiye 
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scheme,  to  sweep  away  the  distinctioii  be- 
tween the  insolvent  trader  and  non-tradef. 
So  far  as  the  landed  interest  were  con- 
cerned, he  saw  nothing  in  tfae  meamre 
that  was  calculated  to  give  them  alann. 
ITic  way  to  preserve  their  property  was  to 
conduct  their  affairs  with  prudence.  If  a 
man's  expenditure  exceeded  bis  income, 
he  must  expect  to  get  into  difficulties; 
and  whether  he  was  gentle  or  simple,  hia 
property  ought  to  become  the  property  of 
his  creditors,  and  the  utmost  facility  should 
be  given,  as  proposed  by  the  Bill,  for  the 
creditors  taking  possession  of  that  pro- 
perty. Ho  should,  therefore,  give  his 
strongest  support  to  this  part  of  the  Bill. 
Indeed,  he  thought  he  should  give  his 
support  te  every  part  of  it,  for  there  was 
no  part  which  did  not  meet  with  his  cordial 
assent,  and  certainly  none  more  than  the 
proposal  to  sweep  away  all  distinctions 
and  classes  of  certificatee,  and  to  facilitate 
the  obtaining  a  certificate  or  discharge 
under  bnnkruptey,  in  order  as  speedily  as 
possible,  which  was  the  true  policy  of  all 
laws,  to  restore  the  Insolvent  trader  to  the 
capacity  of  again  trading  and  putting  him- 
self and  family  in  a  respectable  position  in 
the  world.  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
had  stated  that  there  would  be  an  appeal 
from  tlio  country  Commissioners  to  the 
Judge  of  the  Court  to  be  established  in 
London  i  but  he  did  not  say  whether  there 
was  to  be  any,  and  what,  appeal  from  that 
Court  itaelf.  He  apprehended,  however, 
that  provision  would  be  made  for  that 
i~The  Attobnkt  0)!sebil  :  Yes,  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery.]  Ho  was  glad  to  hesr 
that.  It  was  also  proposed  to  preserve  the 
Court  in  Portugal  Street  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  small  estates  ;  but  was  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  aware  that  that  Court 
at  present  existed  without  any  right  of 
appeal  ? 

The  attorney  GENERAL  said,  he 
proposed  to  give  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  CommoD 
Pleas. 

Mb.  MALINS  said,  he  was  glad  to  hear 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would 
likewise  get  rid  of  the  anomaly  which  now 
enabled  that  Court  to  set  all  uie  tribunals 
in  the  country  at  defiance.  He  would  give 
his  cordial  assistance  in  making  this  Bill 
a  eomplete  meosurc,  and  he  hoped  the  Go- 
vernment would  give  every  opportunity  to 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  in  order  that 
it  might  be  passed  this  Session. 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  said,  that 
hb  hon.  and  learned  Colleague  must  feel 
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gratified  at  the  manner  in  which  the  im- 
portant measure  just  explained  to  the 
House  had  been  received  on  both  sides. 
With  regard  to  the  double  administration 
and  double  code  applicable  to  trader  and 
ncsi-tradcr,  he  believed  that  the  conclu- 
sion had  long  since  been  arrived  at  that 
they  ought  to  be  put  an  end  to ;  but  the 
qu^on  arose,  how,  in  effecting  that  ob- 
ject, must  they  proceed  with  respect  to 
acts  of  bankruptcy ;  and  upon  this  point 
be  conceived  that  the  Attorney  General, 
in  determining  boldly,  had  acted  rightly. 
His  hoD.  and  learned  Friend  subjected  the 
tmder  and  non-trader  to  one  tribunal.  It 
was  important  that  no  unfounded  alarm 
^Kmld  find  its  way  to  the  minds  of  country 
gentlemen  and  others,  who  were  not  con- 
nected with  conunerce;  and  he  thought 
he  might  take  upon  himself  to  say  that 
nothing  would  be  found  in  the  Bill  to 
cause  any  just  or  reasonable  apprehension 
asiongst  those  classes  on  the  ground  that 
aawittiogly,  or  by  some  unintentional 
omiasion,  they  might  have  their  estates 
tulijected  to  the  administration  of  the  new 
erstem  of  bankruptcy  law.  What  was 
now  proposed  was,  not  that  non-traders 
should  be  subjected  to  a  new  and  unheard- 
of  law;  but  that  they  should  be  brought 
under  a  single  tribunal,  which  would  ad- 
minister the  insolvent  estates  of  all  classes 
titke. 

He.  BAZLEY  said,  he  begged  leave,  on 
the  part  of  the  mercantile  and  manufac- 
tniog  portion  of  the  community,  to  thank 
ihe  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  At- 
torney General  for  the  very  excellent  mea- 
Bore  he  had  proposed  as  an  amendment  of 
die  existing  bankruptcy  law.  He  was  glad 
to  perceive  that  the  Bill  was  founded  on 
the  great  principle  that  the  property  of  a 
bonlmipt  ceased  to  be  his  own,  and  be- 
looged  in  reality  to  his  creditors.  He 
viahed,  however,  to  take  that  opportunity 
of  urging  on  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleaan  the  expediency  of  devising  some 
means  for  ensuring  that  the  cash  balances 
in  the  Bank  of  England  should  be  as  small 
aa  poaaible,  and  that  assets  should  be  di- 
wd  among  the  creditors  as  soon  as  pos- 
aUe^^  As  to  the  general  provisions  of  the 
B9,  ho  hoped  to  see  thorn  speedily  be- 
OQoe  the  law  of  the  land. 

Ms.  MTJRBAY  said,  he  would  venture 
to  Ingest  that  the  Bill  should  be  made  a 
iDodel  Bankruptcy  Bill  for  all  our  Colonies. 
A  firm  in  London  often  had  a  branch  at 
^^jinef,  another  at  the  Cape,  and  others 
in  some  distant  parts;  and,  if  it 


stopped,  there  was  now  an  entire  want  of 
system  in  bringing  the  assets  into  one 
place,  and  dividing  them  fairly  among  the 
creditors.  The  local  creditors  harassed  the 
parties  and  frequently  got  paid,  so  that  by 
the  time  the  London  creditors  transmitted 
their  powers  of  attorney  the  assets  were 
gone.  He  would  ask  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  to  extend  the  machinery  of  his 
Bill,  60  that  creditors  in  England  might 
derive  equal  benefit  from  bankrupts'  pro- 
perty in  the  Colonies.  This  was  the  case 
in  India  under  the  Indian  Act ;  and,  if  the 
assistance  of  the  colonial  legislatures  could 
be  procured,  such  an  extension  of  bank- 
ruptcy jurisdiction  would  be  most  valu- 
able. With  regard  to  the  unsatisfactory 
character  of  the  present  system,  ho  be- 
lieved that  the  Attorney  General  had  un- 
derstated the  case.  In  administering  the 
law  there  was  the  most  marked  difference 
between  the  practice  of  the  Commissioners 
in  granting  certificates,  and  the  anomalies 
which  thus  arose  were  much  to  be  re- 
fixetted. 

Mr.  *E.  p.  BOUVERIE  said,  he  readily 
admitted  that  his  hon.  and  learned  Eriend 
the  Attorney  General  had  brought  the  sub- 
ject under  the  consideration  of  the  House 
with  his  usual  clearness  and  ability.  But 
it  appeared  to  him  that  very  serious  objec- 
tions existed  to  the  proposal  •f  his  hon. 
and  learned  Eriend  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween bankruptcy  and  insolvency  should 
be  completely  abolished.  That  distinction 
was  founded  on  the  very  nature  of  the  two 
cases.  A  ti*ader,  without  the  smallest  fault 
upon  his  part  was  liable  to  be  ruined  at 
any  moment  by  some  unexpected  commer- 
cial disaster ;  and  the  law  therefore  very 
properly  provided  that  after  he  had  sur- 
rendered all  his  property  he  should  start 
again  in  life  a  perfectly  free  man,  and 
should  be  entitled  to  all  the  future  rewards 
of  his  industry.  But  the  insolvent,  or  the 
non-trader,  almost  necessarily  incurred  his 
debts  in  consequence  of  his  own  thought- 
lessness and  extravagance;  and  he  (Mr. 
Bouverie)  believed  the  country  would  not 
'  endure  that  such  a  man  should  escape  from 
every  liability  against  his  after-accruing 
property.  That  was  certainly  a  question 
of  great  difficulty  and  importance ;  and  ho 
hoped  that  the  House  would  not,  without 
the  most  careful  consideration,  assent  to 
the  change  proposed  in  the  Bill.  There 
was  another  point  to  which  he  would  for 
a  moment  direct  their  attention.  His  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  proposed  to  pay  all  the 
compensations  under  that  measure  out  of 
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the  Consolidated  Fund.  But  that  would 
only  he  a  return  to  the  practice  against 
which  every  modern  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  protested  of  adding  interrai- 
nately  to  the  charges  upon  that  fund.  Be- 
sides there  was  at  present  a  largo  sum, 
which  yielded  ahout  £40,000  a  year,  upon 
which  the  suitors  had  no  claims,  and  he 
thought  that  was  a  suitahle  fand  out  of 
which  to  pay  the  compensations,  rather 
than  adding  them  to  the  puhlic  burdens. 
He  nflmitted  some  portions  of  the  measure 
would  be  great  improvements;  but  the 
House  must  not  suppose  that  this  or  any 
(hange  in  the  bankruptcy  law  would 
produce  general  satisfaction.  Creditors 
lost  so  much  money  by  bankruptcies  that, 
under  arrangements,  there  must  be  a  great 
amount  of  dissatisfaction. 

Mil.  HADFIELD  said,  he  very  much 
doubted  whether  the  time  had  not  come 
when  imprisonment  for  debt  ought  to  be 
abolished  altogether.  He  wished  that 
greater  facilities  had  been  given  by  the 
Bill  to  private  arrangements.  But  the 
main  features  of  the  measure  would,  he 
believed,  be  generally  approved  by  the 
commercial  community. 

The  attorney  GENERAL,  in  reply, 
expressed  his  thanks  to  the  House  for  the 
favourable  reception  which  it  had  accorded 
to  the  proposal  which  he  had  made,  and 
his  readiness  to  take  into  his  consideration 
any  suggestions  which  might  be  offered  to 
him  with  a  view  to  rendering  it  as  perfect 
as  possible.  He  admitted,  in  alluding  to 
the  observations  which  had  been  made  as 
to  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  being  likely  to 
arise  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
Colonies,  that  the  question  was  one  which 
recjuired  further  notice,  and  thought  it 
was  matter  for  regret  that  in  China,  where 
commercial  transactions  on  so  large  a  scale 
were  carried  on,  the  community  there 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  destitute  of 
a  law  of  bankruptcy  and  insolvency,  and 
bo  in  consequence  obliged  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
French  and  American  tribunals.  In  con- 
clusion he  had  only  to  express  a  hope 
that,  considering  the  amount  of  discussion 
the  subject  would  require,  the  House 
would  permit  him  to  fix  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill  for  that  day  fortnight. 

Leave  ffiven. 

Bill  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  Laws  relating 
to  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency  in  England,  oi'dered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Attorney  Grnbral, 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  Mr.  Soucitob  Qknbqal. 

Bill  presented  and  read  1°. 

Mr.  Bouverie 


OammiUee. 
WHITBY  RECTORY. 
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Mb.  THOMPSON"  said,  he  rose  to  move 
for  a  Copy  of  all  Correspondence  between 
the  Ecclesiastical  CommissioDers  and  the 
Archhishop  of  York  or  his  agent,  and  be- 
tween the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  and 
any  other  persons,  relative  to  the  renewal 
of  the  lease  of  the  tithe  rent-charge  of  the 
parish  of  Whitby,  and  the  augmentation 
of  the  income  of  that  living. 

Mr.  DEEDES  said,  that  on  the  part  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  C/ommissioners,  be  had 
no  objection  to  the  production  of  the 
papers,  which  he  had  no  douht  would  suf- 
nciently  show  the  propriety  of  the  course 
which  the  Commissioners  had  pursued. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Copies  or  Extracts  ordered,  of  all  Correspond- 
ence between  the  Ecclesiastical  Conunissioners 
and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  or  his  agent  aod 
between  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissionert  and  an/ 
other  persons,  relativo  to  the  renewal  of  the  Imm 
of  the  '1  ithe  Rent  Charge  of  the  parish  of  Wbitl^, 
and  the  augmentation  of  the  income  of  that 
living  " 

CUSTOMS  ACTS— COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read:  House  in 
Committee. 

Mr.  Mabset  in  Uie  chair. 

Thk  chancellor  of  tbb  EXCHE- 
QUER hegged  to  propose  an  amended 
Resolution,  reducing  the  duty  on  hops 
from  the  Ist  of  January,  1861  (not  under 
treaty) : — 

"  That  on  and  after  the  Ist  of  Janoary.  1861, 
in  lieu  of  the  Daty  of  Customs  now  chargeable  oa 
the  article  undermentioned  on  importation  into 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  following  Dot/ 
shall  be  charged,  viz.  : — Hops,  until  the  Ist  of 
January,  1862,  the  owt.,  20f .  ;  hops,  on  and  after 
the  1st  January,  1862,  the  owt.,  15f." 

Mr.  DODSON  said,  he  had  given  notioe 
of  an  Amendment  to  leave  out  the  words 
''Hops,  on  and  after  the  Ist  of  January, 
1862,  the  cwt.,  15«.,''  and  add  the  words 
''  from  and  after  which  date  the  duty  shall 
ahsolutely  cease  and  determine,"  with  tbe 
view  of  establishing  perfectly  free  trade  in 
hops ;  but  on  reflection,  and  after  consults- 
tion  with  friends  on  whose  judgment  be 
relied  he  thought  it  desirable  not  to  pledge 
the  House  to  any  prospective  abolition  of 
another  source  of  revenue.  With  the  per- 
mission of  the  Committee,  therefore,  be 
proposed  to  modify  his  Amendment,  so 
as  to  leave  the  question  to  Parliament 
to  determine,  whether  there  should  be 
any  and  what  duty  on  hops  on  and 
after  the  Ist  of  January,  1862.  Tbe 
Excise  duty  on  hops  was  peculiar  and  op- 
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preaaTe  to  the  producer,  and  he  wished  to 
ranind  the  Hoase  that  this  duty  and  the 
Customs'   duty  on  hops  were  inseparably 
connectedy  and  that  they  must  stand  or 
Ml  together.     The  Excise  duty  on  hops 
was  leriedy   not  on  the  liops  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  beer,  but  on  the  hops  ac- 
tually produced.    In  some  seasons  the  pro- 
dsetion  exceeded  the  consumption.     The 
cooseqaenco  was  that  the  producer  paid 
frequently  out  of  his  own  pocket  duty  on 
hops  that  were  not  consumed.     He  could 
give  noxnerous  objections  to  those  duties, 
but  he  wotdd  refer  those  who  wished  to 
obUin  a  good  knowledge  of  the  question  to 
a  pamphlet  written  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Bacon, 
Secretary  to  the  Society  for  Promoting  the 
fiepeal  of  the  Duty  on  Hops.     The  £xcise 
dtttywas  peculiar,  because  the  consump- 
tion of  hops  was  strictly  limited  by  the 
operation  of  the  malt  duty ;  but  owing  to 
the  uncertain   nature  of   the  crop,    the 
amount  of  hops  produced  was  uncontroUa- 
Ue.    The  only  element  under  control  was 
the  ^ctension  or  reduction  of  the  acreage ; 
bat  eren  that  was  most  inefficient.     In 
1862,  46,000  acres  yielded  five  times  as 
large  a  crop  as  54,000  acres  in  1854.   The 
remit  was  that  by  no  fault  or  improvidence 
on  the  part  of  the  producer  more  hops  were 
produced  than  were  required  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  year,  and  as  the  Excise 
doty  was  levied,  not  on  the  manufactured 
artiiele,  not  on  the  hops  which  found  their 
way  into  tho  brewer's  vat,  but  on  the  raw 
Bttkerial  at  the  source  of  supply,  the  pro- 
daeer  had  to  pay  out  of  his  own  pocket  a 
daty  on  the  quantity  in  excess.     He  con- 
tended that  this  was  contrary  to  all  the 
doetrinca  of  political  economy.     The  ave- 
nge Excise  duty  paid  upon  each  acre  of 
Jaad  in  England  during  a  period  of  tweuty- 
tvo  years  was  £16    16«.  3d,     In  1855, 
vhea  there  was  a  large  crop,  the  average 
iftSoaKx  wa.**  between  £14  and  £15  per 
Mfe,  and  yet  that  land  was  not  let  for 
than  10«.  per  acre ;  consequently,  the 
exacted  a  duty  amounting  to  be- 
kveea  twenty-eight  and  thirty  times  the 
irat  of  the  land.     Indeed  he  could  go  on 
prefernng    indictment    upon    indictment 
sgaiBst  the  tax.     Every  element  which 
wnt  to  make  up  a  bad  tax,  was,  in  short, 
■oat  ingeniously  combined  in   the   hop 
daty*    It  was  said  that  the  duty  upon 
Wops  did  not  affect  the  consumer,  but  only 
the  producer.    That,  however,  was  not  the 
tm^     There  was  expended  in  this  country 
£3,000,000  annually  in  the  production  of 
^0p%  and  if  they  eatablished  free  trade  in 


hops,  which  was  the  object  he  had  ulti- 
mately in  view,  and  that  amount  was  in- 
creased by  half  a  million  or  a  million, 
would  not  the  consumers  of  beer,  barley- 
growers,  ai  d  nmltsters  be  proportionately 
benefited?  It  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
reduction  of  the  malt  duty,  and  would  give 
a  stimulus  to  the  growth  of  barley.  He 
had  a  high  authority  for  saying  thn'  the 
price  of  hops  did  affect  the  consumer  of 
beer,  the  barley-grower,  and  the  maltster. 
In  1854  the  crop  of  hops  fell  short,  owing 
to  a  blight,  and  the  present  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  who  then  held  that  office, 
moved  a  Kesolution  to  suspend  half  the 
Customs'  duty  on  foreign  hops  for  a  year, 
expressly  on  the  ground  that  if  that  course 
was  not  adopted  the  ccmsumer  would  suffer 
by  the  high  price  of  hops.  The  proposi- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  three  to  one,  and  in 
the  succeeding  year  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Badnor  (Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis),  who  was  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  confirmed  the  views  which  his 
predecessor  in  office  had  expressed.  In 
opposition  to  the  assertion  of  some  hon. 
Members,  he  had  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Pressley,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Inland  Revenue,  for  saying  that  the  hop 
duty  was  a  very  elastic  tax  if  judiciously 
and  liberally  reduced.  In  his  evidence 
before  the  Committee,  that  Gentleman 
showed  that  in  1829  the  duties  on  beer, 
malt,  and  hops  brought  £7, 11 2,4 16  to  the 
Exchequer,  of  whichmore  than  £3,000,000 
wero  obtained  from  the  beer  duty  alone. 
In  1857,  the  duty  on  beer  having  beeu 
abolished  in  the  interval,  the  revenue  from 
malt  and  hops  alone  yielded  £6,402,984, 
or  within  half  a  million  of  the  amount 
produced  before  the  £3,000,000  of  beer 
duty  were  swept  away.  Different  Chan- 
cellors of  the  Exchequer  had  considered 
this  subject,  and  had  defended  the  duty 
solely  upon  the  ground  of  the  state  of  re- 
venue at  the  time.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire 
had,  indeed,  gone  so  far  as  to  describe  the 
levying  and  collection  of  the  hop  duty  as 
an  enormous  system  of  fiscal  blundering, 
and  not  a  word  had  been  said  in  favour  of 
the  tax  except  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  present  Home  Secretary,  who  de- 
fended it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  easy  of 
collection.  That  might  be  a  recommenda- 
tion of  a  good  tax,  but  it  was  no  defence 
for  a  bad  one,  because  the  easiest  system 
would  be  to  resort  at  once  to  confiscation. 
ITie  repeal  of  the  duty  would  be  attended 
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with  a  great  saviDg;  the  persoBs  who  col- 
lected it  were  not  connected  with  the  per- 
manent Excise,  hut  were  employed  upon 
that  duty  alone ;  there  would,  if  the  hop 
duty  were  aholished,  be  no  further  neces- 
sity for  their  services.  The  only  reasons 
which  he  could  assign  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  duty  so  long  were  that  it  was  a  tax 
which  was  not  supposed  much  to  affect  the 
consumer,  and  that  the  hop-growers  were 
a  small  and  weak  interest,  to  whom  Chan- 
cellors' of  the  Exchequer  were  not  obliged 
to  defer.  If  the  hop-growers  had  brought 
their  interest  to  bear  upon  the  House  with 
the  same  force  with  which  tho  paper- 
makers,  glass-blowers,  and  other  bodies 
had  presented  their  claims  to  consideration, 
ho  was  satisfied  that  the  hop  duties  would 
long  ago  have  been  swept  from  the  statute- 
book.  He,  however,  hoped  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  would  not  look 
simply  to  the  pressure  which  the  hop- 
growers  put  upon  him,  but  would  consider 
the  justice  of  their  case.  The  duty  was 
full  of  injustice  and  inequality,  and  there- 
fore demanded  his  attention.  He  did  not 
propose  to  embarrass  the  financial  arrange- 
ments of  the  year  by  asking  for  the  imme- 
diate abolition  of  the  duty,  nor  ask  to 
pledge  the  House  prospectively  to  the  abo- 
lition of  another  source  of  revenue.  His 
moderate  proposition  was,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  should  take  the  duty  for 
one  year  only,  leaving  it  to  a  future  Ses- 
sion— and  probably  a  future  Parliament — 
to  determine  in  1861  whether  any  or  what 
duties  should  be  levied  on  hops ;  and  he 
hoped  that  by  economy  and  retrenchment, 
together  with  the  increased  receipts  from 
otiier  sources  of  income,  they  would  be 
enabled  to  dispense  with  this  impost  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
words  "in  lieu  of" 

Sir  BROOKE  BRIDGES  said,  he  rose 
to  second  the  Amendment.  It  had  been 
said  the  hop-growers  were  divided  in  their 
opinions  regsu:ding  the  objectionable  cha- 
racter of  these  duties,  but  he  could  assure 
the  House  that  there  was  a  perfect  unani- 
mity among  the  growers,  who  formed  a 
large  portion  of  his  own  constituency. 
Their  views  were  precisely  similar  to  those 
of  the  constituents  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
•  who  had  just  addressed  the  Committee. 
No  one  could  deny  that  beer  was  the  best 
beverage  that  could  bo  had  for  both  poor 
and  rich,  and,  therefore,  those  who  were 
producers  of  hops,  malt,  or  any  other 
article  used  in  ttie  manufecture  of  beer, 
Mr.  Dodion 


were  entitled  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  Ho  contended  that  if,  with  due 
consideration  for  the  interests  of  there- 
venue,  any  relief  could  be  given,  the  hop- 
growers  were  entitled  to  receive  it,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  House  would  consent  to  the 
modest  proposition  now  made.  All  the 
hop-growers  asked  for  the  present  was 
that  no  duty  should  be  fixed  to  continue 
upon  hops,  either  Customs'  or  Excise  duty, 
after  the  period  mentioned  in  the  Amend- 
ment, but  that  it  should  be  left  open  to 
future  consideration  whether  it  would  be 
desirable,  after  that  time,  to  continue  any 
duty  at  all. 

VisoouNT  HOLMESDALE  said,  lie  wirii- 
ed  to  request  the  attention  of  the  Commit- 
tee while  he  pointed  out  one  mode  in  which 
the  existing  Excise  duty  inflicted  excessive 
hardships  upon  the  hop-planters.     It  sent 
into  the  market  at  the  same  time  a  larg^ 
quantity  of  hops;  the  merchants  knew  that 
the  whole  must  be  sold  in  order  to  enable 
the  farmers  to  pay  the  duty;  they  took 
advantage  of  that  fact  and  reduced  their 
prices.     Hops  had  recently  been  entered 
for  exportation  for  the  sake  of  the  draw- 
back allowed  by  the  Excise,  taken  into  the 
middle  of  the  Channel,  and  there  thrown 
overboard,  the  drawback  being  more  than 
the  price  which  the   hops  would  have 
brought  in  the  London  market.    With  the 
exception  of  the  duty  on  chicory,  the  hop 
duty  was  tho  only  impost  levied  on  the 
raw  and  unmanufactured  produce  of  the 
soil,  and  what  the  growers  wanted  waa 
that  they  should  be  relieved  from  the  old- 
fashioned  trammels  of  protection,  and  that 
the  Customs'  and  Excise  duties  should  be 
swept  away  together.     It  might  be  that  in 
Kent  hops  would  still  pay  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction; but  he  believed  that  the  proposal 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  if 
carried  into  effect,  would  put  an  end  to 
the  cultivation  of  hops  in  those  districts 
where,  as  in  Sussex,  hops  of  an  inferior 
quality  only  were  grown,  and  he  would 
ask  the  Committee  to  think  twice  before 
they  adopted  a  course  which  would  create 
an  enormous  amount  of  misery  among  the 
population  of  that  county. 

Mk.  JOHN  LOCKE  said,  that  many  of 
his  own  constituents  were  engaged  in  the 
hop  trade,  and  he  did  not  agree  tiiat  all  the 
misfortunes  of  the  hop-growers  sprung,  as 
the  noble  Lord  seemed  to  think,  from  their 
customers.  It  was  by  tlie  latt^  who  pur- 
chased the  hops  that  the  duty  was  paid; 
and  as  they  had  large  stocks  on  hand  at  the 
present  time,  it  was  most  important  to  them 
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that  the  redaction  of  the  daties  shonld  be 
deferred  until  they  had  got  rid  of  their 
ezistiiiff  stocks.  There  was  generally 
great  dissension  amongst  the  various 
elaoees  of  hop-growers ;  and  it  was  singu- 
lar now  to  find  that  there  was  perfect  una- 
mniity*  This,  however,  he  presumed,  had 
been  bcofoght  about  by  the  proposition  that 
the  Eng^lish  hop-grower  was  to  pay  14«. 
per  ewt.,  whilst  the  foreigner  paid  only 
1m.  He  would  support  the  proposition  of 
the  hon.  H^nber  for  East  Sussex  (Mr. 
Dodson),  but  he  did  not  see  why  hon.  Gen- 
tleoien  should  not  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
Mr  differential  duty,  and  it  did  seem  ex- 
tnerdinary  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
£ft8t  Sussex  should  be  so  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  the  6s.  differential  duty  which  would 
exist  between  the  proposed  duties  of  14«. 
and  20«.  Why  did  they  not  propose  to 
add  the  words  ''  on  and  after  the  1  st  of 
January,  1862,  20«.  per  cwt.,''  instead  of 
15«.  He  knew  that  by  treating  these 
matters  as  abstract  questions  they  might 
mive  at  any  conclusion  they  liked,  for 
siidi  questions  were  very  abstruse.  They 
eoold  not,  however,  be  sure  that  in  1862 
all  these  duties  would  bo  swept  away  alto- 
gether, and  it  was  better  not  to  leave  the 
matter  to  chance.  As  to  the  propriety  and 
jiutice  of  a  differential  duty  of  6«.,  the 
liq»-planter  and  the  hop-merchant  were 
in  tl^  same  position.  The  proposition  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  that 
the  duty  should  be  paid  on  the  1st  of 
January  in  each  year ;  and  if  afterwards 
the  hope  sold  badly  there  might  be  a  loss 
not  only  of  the  cost  of  production  but  of 
the  duty  also.  This  duty  was  in  addition 
to  £26  an  acre  for  cultivation,  and  other 
very  heavy  charges ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  foreigner  received  the  best  con- 
iiderati<Hi.  The  foreigner  produced  his 
hops  at  abont  half  the  expense  which  the 
Engliahman  paid.  He  was  not  going  to 
we  a  protection  argument,  because,  of 
eourse  that  was  quite  wrong,  but  he 
wicked  to  bring  before  the  Ck>mmittee  the 
gross  unfairness  which  would  be  per- 
petrated under  the  proposed  system.  Of 
eoune  it  would  be  said,  if  the  foreigner 
eonld  prodnoe  at  a  cheaper  rate  our  own 
growers  should  not  cultivate  the  article, 
whatever  might  be  the  effect  on  the  la- 
houxer  or  the  owner  of  woodland  or  any- 
body else  from  their  ceasing  to  do  so, 
aad  therefore  he  did  not  put  that  point 
lorwaid,  bat  he  did  say,  "  do  not  give  that 
protection  to  the  foreigner  which  you  re- 
ihsed  to  jour  own  people."    The  foreigner 


paid  the  duty  only  when  he  chose  to  bring 
the  hops  in,  and  beyond  that  he  could 
bond  them  if  he  pleased,  in  this  country, 
and  pay  the  duty  upon  taking  them  out  of 
bond  when  he  sold  them,  while  the  Eng- 
lishman was  to  be  forced  to  pay  the  duty 
on  the  Ist  of  January.  Wliat  he  claimed 
from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was, 
that  the  Englishman  should  be  placed 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  foreigner. 
By  obliging  him  to  pay  the  Excise  duty 
on  his  hops  before  they  were  sold,  he 
would  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  money 
advanced  for  the  duty,  and  therefore  en- 
titled to  demand  that  a  countervailing 
duty,  representing  his  loss  in  that  respect, 
should  be  placed  on  foreign  hops.  He  had 
no  doubt  he  should  be  told  that  these 
advantages  to  the  foreigner  were  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  free 
trade;  but  as  those  principles  were  applied 
to  hb  constituents  they  did  not  like  them. 
They  had  heard  so  much  about  free  trade 
that  he  almost  began  to  fancy  that  it  was 
an  advantage  to  have  a  burden  imposed 
upon  you  &om  which  the  foreigner  was 
exempt.  He  repeated,  he  regretted  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Sussex  did  not 
insist  that  the  Customs'  duty  should  re- 
main 20«.  against  the  British  Excise  duty 
of  14«. 

Mr.  DEEDES  said,  he  thought  the 
Committee  would  be  of  opinion  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  (Mr.  John  Locke) 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  speech,  had  very 
much  answered  the  accusation  which  he 
had  made  against  the  Mover  of  the  Amend- 
ment and  his  noble  Eriend.  He  had  that 
night  taunted  the  hop-growers  with  never 
having  been  in  their  present  state  of  mind. 
He  had  told  them  that  it  was  very  desira- 
ble to  maintain  the  Customs  duty  at  20«., 
instead  of  reducing  it  to  14«.,  and  he  had 
alluded  to  the  difficulties  which  the  foreign 
and  home-grower  would  experience  by  the 
proposed  Resolutions  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  But  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  entirely  forgotten  the  circumstances 
in  which  ihe  ]£iglish  hop-growers  had 
hitherto  been  placed.  The  Committee  had 
not  now  to  deal  with  the  question  whether 
the  hops  of  East  Kent  were  better  than 
those  of  West  Kent,  but  with  a  new  sys- 
tem which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer was  about  to  introduce  with  regard 
to  tho  sale  of  hops.  Now,  he  believed 
that  that  system  would  put  the  hop- 
growers  and  also  the  hop-merchants,  whose 
interests  were  identical  to  a  great  extent, 
in  a  very  different  position  from  what  they 
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were  in  before,  and  it  was  that  difference 
of  position  which  had  led  them  to  consider 
what  was  the  best  course  to  follow.  If 
the  hop-grower  saw  that  such  advantages 
were  to  bo  given  to  the  foreign  grower  he 
might  fairly  ask  himself  this  question : 
**  What  is  likely  to  be  my  future  position  ? 
Shall  I  be  better  off  by  sweeping  away 
every  duty  of  oveiy  description,  or  allow- 
ing the  differential  duty  now  proposed  to 
continue."  He  believed  that  the  hop- 
growers  had  taken  a  wise  course  in  resolv- 
ing not  to  embarrass  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  by  asking  him  to  come  to  a  de- 
termination now,  but  at  a  future  time  to 
endeavour  to  bring  things  into  such  a  state 
that  they  should  be  relieved  from  all  duty, 
and  have  the  whole  world  thrown  open  to 
them.  What  would  be  the  consequence  } 
Naturally,  at  first,  that  those  persons  who 
could  only  grow  an  inferior  quality  of 
hops  must  go  altogether  out  of  the  market, 
and  employ  their  capit4il  in  other  pursuits, 
in  case  the  foreigner  was  able  to  send  in  a 
better  article  here.  But  that  would  be 
better  for  them  than  to  go  on  from  day  to 
day  and  hour  to  hour  without  knowing 
what  their  position  was  likely  to  be  in  re- 
ference to  the  article  they  produced.  He 
had  always  objected  to  the  system  of 
credit.  He  thought  that  system  one  of 
the  most  unwise  and  impolitic  that  was 
ever  proposed  by  a  producer  or  sanctioned 
by  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  His 
language  had  always  been  this^-**  What- 
ever the  duty  which  may  be  put  upon  you 
by  the  Legislature  there  ought  to  be  a  fixed 
tinae  when  you  should  be  called  upon  to 
pay ;  that  you  should  then  pay  it ;  and 
that  under  no  circumstances  should  there 
be  a  remission."  He  was  of  opinion, 
therefore,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  done  well  in  naming  a  day 
when  all  the  duty  should  be  paid  in  future. 
He  understood  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man contemplated  deferring  that  period 
from  the  1st  of  Januar}'  to  the  Ist  of 
March,  or  two  months  later.  [The  Chan- 
OKLLOR  of  the  ExcHBQUsa  :  Only  for  one 
year].  He  (Mr.  Deedes)  thought  that  it 
should  be  so  as  a  general  rule,  and,  if  it 
were,  it  would  not  embarrass  the  right 
hon.  Qontleman  the  least  in  the  world, 
because  it  would  bring  the  whole  amount 
into  his  financial  year,  and  would  be  only 
just  towards  the  growers,  as  relieving 
them  from  the  pressure  of  the  buyers. 
The  system  of  bonding  had  been  ouered  to 
the  foreign  hop-grower  and  denied  to  the 
home  producer.  Now,  when  it  had  been 
Mr,  Deedes 


stated  in  that  House  that  the  home-grower 
would  be  satisfied  if  he  could  bond  his 
hops  and  pay  the  duty  upon  them  when 
he  found  a  market,  the  reply  had  alwa3n 
been  that  it  would  involve  too  large  an 
outlay  for  warehouses,  and  that  the  system 
could  not  be  adopted.  He  (Mr.  Deedes) 
did  not  believe  that  there  was  any  great 
difficulty  in  the  matter,  but  that  means 
might  be  found  of  bonding  home-grown 
hops,  the  expense  of  which  might  be  met 
by  the  bonder  when  he  took  them  oat,  and 
without  expense  to  the  public.  In  thk 
way  equality  would  be  establisbed  between 
the  home  and  the  foreign  producer.  On 
the  part  of  the  hop-growers  of  the  district 
with  which  he  was  connected,  he  could 
state  that  they  were  ready  and  willing  to 
stand  the  chance  of  perfect  and  entire  free 
trade,  to  stand  or  fall  by  it  whatever  the 
result ;  and  he  found  it  difficult  to  imagine 
how  a  Government  that  was  condnoted 
upon  the  principle  of  free  trade  ooold  say 
with  positiveness,  ''we  will  not  entertain 
this  proposition."  In  point  of  fact  the 
Besolution  of  the  hon.  G^tleman  went  no 
further  than  this,  because  it  simply  asked 
that  after  a  certain  time  the  subject  shonld 
be  disposed  of  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  hop-growers  were  fairly 
entitled  to  that  consideration,  and  he  hoped 
that  those  who  felt  an  interest  in  the 
matter  would  give  it  that  consideration, 
and  that  future  Chancellors  of  the  Exche- 
quer would  adopt  that  course  towards  the 
hop-growers. 

ViscoTOT  PEVENSEY  said,  that  the 
question  then  at  issue  was,  whether  there 
should  be  free  trade  in  hops  as  proposed 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Sussex,  ex  a  fixed 
protective  duty  as  proposed  by  the  Chan* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  House  had 
had  a  Eree-trade  Budget  and  a  Free-trade 
Treaty,  both  introduced  under  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  auspices;  and  certainly 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  assumed  a 
novel  and  somewhat  curious  attitude  in 
not  agreeing  to  an  Amendment  whic^  was 
based  upon  those  fVee-trade'  principles 
with  which  his  name  had  been  so  long  and 
so  justly  connected.  Kot  only  had  he  now 
come  forward  as  the  champion  of  a  fixed 
protective  duty — not  only  were  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
and  the  British  farmer  reversed— not  only 
was  he  the  partizan  of  Protection  whilst 
the  British  farmer  was  clamorous  for  free 
trade,  but  the  right  hon.  Gbntlenmn  ex* 
tended  his  Protectionist  sympathies  to  the 
producer  beyond  the  Channel,  and  proposed 
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tint  when  the  foreign  producer  came  here 
to  eompete  with  his  English  rival  it  should 
be  upon  conditions  that  were  most  advan- 
tageous to  him  and  most  disadvantageous 
to  the  English  producer.  He  (Viscount 
Pevensey)  wish^  to  see  the  duties  of 
Excise  and  Customs,  so  far  as  hops  were 
eoQoemed,  altogether  aholished;  at  the 
amo  time  he  was  quite  aware  of  the  vast 
tBMMmt  of  competition  which  the  home- 
grower  would  have  to  meet  from  the  influx 
of  foreign  hops.  It  was  impossible  to 
iofget  what  took  place  as  the  result  of 
fmier  reductions  of  the  hop  duty,  first 
from  £8  ]1«.,  then  to  £4  11«.,  and  then 
to  4o».  But  in  1864,  when  the  Customs 
duty  was  reduced  to  20».  by  Order  in 
Council,  the  importation  of  foreign  hops 
which  followed  caused  a  depreciation  in 
fte  price  of  the  home-grown  article  to  the 
extent  of  from  40  to  50  per  cent.  With 
legard  to  the  operation  of  the  Excise 
duties,  he  would,  by  a  few  details,  show 
most  immistakeably  the  extreme'  severity 
with  which  they  pressed  upon  home- 
grown hops  in  low-priced  districts.  He 
woold  quote  the  case  of  the  county  which 
he  had  the  honour  of  representing.  The 
present  quotation  of  the  mariiet  value  of 
Sasaex  hops  ruled  between  60«.  and  SOs. 
He  would  take  first  the  maximum  market 
nlue  with  the  maximum  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  then  the  minimum  value  of  the 
produce  with  its  lowest  computation  of 
the  cost  of  cultivation.  If  the  maximum 
eoet  of  cultivation  was  put  at  £24  per 
Bcre,  and  the  produce  of  that  acre  at  9 
ewt,  with  the  duty  at  19«.,  or  £8  11«.  on 
the  entire  acre,  the  total  cost  of  production, 
before  the  planter  went  into  the  market, 
would  be  about  £32  11 «.  If  the  maximum 
nuuket  price  was  80«.,  his  produce  would 
fetch  under  the  present  prices  £35  10«, 
that  is  to  say,  a  remunerative  price  of  £3. 
But  how  stood  the  planter  who  only  ob- 
tained 60«.  ?  His  cost  of  production  would 
be  £20,  according  to  the  evidence  taken 
be£;>re  the  Committee  in  1857;  with  the 
•une  average  produce  per  acre  and  the 
lame  duty  of  £8  1 1 9.  he  would  pay 
£2S  lit.  in  all;  while  with  the  sale  of 
his  hops  at  QOs,  he  would  obtain  £20,  that 
it  to  say,  he  would  sell  at  a  dead  loss  of 
£6  per  acre.  If  the  tax  was  just  in  it- 
lel^  it  would  be  fairly  ai^ued  that  the 
agrioalturist  should  turn  his  attention  to 
o^er  more  profitable  sources  of  income; 
bat  the  fact  was,  that  the  tax  itself  was 
oontrary  to  every  condition  of  our  present 
fiscal  system^  inasmuch  as  it  taxed  pro- 


duction,  and  did  not  affect  in  the  remotest 
degree  the  interests  of  the  consumer ;  and 
the  justice  of  the  plea  of  the  planter 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  if  the  Excise 
duties  were  removed,  being  in  themselves 
unjust  as  well  as  severe,  he  would  com- 
pete without  fear,  not  only  with  the 
foreigner  but  with  his  own  more  favoured 
high-priced  countrymen.  He(YiscountPe- 
vensey)  would  appeal  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  on  another  ground.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  when  advocating 
the  repeal  of  the  Paper  Duty,  spoke  elo- 
quently in  favour  of  fostering  and  en- 
couraging agricultural  labour.  How  does 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  put  those  doc- 
trines into  operation  if  ho  advocates  the 
continuance  of  the  Excise  impost  ?  From 
the  year  1855  to  1859  the  amount  of 
acreage  of  hop-land  under  cultivation  has 
falleu  from  57,757  acres  to  45,665.  Per- 
haps the  Committee  will  hear  with  sur- 
prize that  this  decrease  of  acreage  within 
five  years  is  almost  equal  to  the  entire 
amount  of  acreage  now  under  cultivation 
in  the  whole  county  of  Sussex  and  in  the 
Weald  of  Kent.  But  what  does  the  de- 
crease of  12,000  acres  represent  in  point 
of  agricultural  labour,  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  is  so  desirous  of  encou- 
raging ?  Why,  it  represents  the  throwing 
out  of  a  seasonable  employment,  at  the 
lowest  computation,  25,000  people.  And 
what  class  is  it  that  is  thus  driven  from 
employment?  They  who  compose  it  are 
not  the  able-bodied — they  are  not  a  class 
who  could  turn  their  attention  to  other 
employments ;  but  they  are  the  poorest  of 
the  poor — the  weak  and  the  aged — ^the 
woman  and  the  child,  who  look  to  the 
pittance  they  gain  in  the  hop-picking  sea- 
son as  an  important  item  in  their  slender 
means  of  livelihood.  He  (Viscount  Peven- 
soy)  trusted  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in 
his  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  agricultural 
population  would  think  this  point  worthy 
of  his  consideration.  He  would  not  enter 
more  fully  into  questions  affecting  the 
Excise  duties,  as  they  would  be  more  con- 
veniently discussed  at  a  future  period,  but 
would  assure  the  Committee,  that  if  the 
Excise  duty  and  other  shackles  which 
cramped  the  industry  and  enterprize  of 
the  English  producer  were  abolished,  he 
believed  that  our  hop-growers  would  be 
able  to  come  into  the  market  and  compete 
on  fair  terms  with  the  foreigner.  Under 
these  circumstances,  and  considering  the 
precarious  and  expensive  nature  of  the 
crop,  he  hoped  the  House  would  not  revise 
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to  deal  fairly  and  justly  with  tho  Excise 
duty  when  it  came  substantially  before 
them,  and  still  less,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  they  would  not  reverse  so  many  de- 
cisions which  they  had  arrived  at  in  favour 
of  the  general  principles  of  free  trade,  but 
would,  by  a  large  majority,  express  their 
concurrence  in  an  Amendment  which  was 
founded  on  that  free-trade  principle  which 
had  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  our 
modem  commercial  legislation. 

Me.  AYRTON  said,  he  would  vote 
against  the  Amendment.  It  was  not  a 
fair  or  legitimate  way  of  raising  the  ques- 
tion involved.  They  were  discussing  the 
Customs  duty  on  foreign  hops,  and  that 
should  be  decided  by  the  House  furst. 
The  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  strongly  op- 
posed the  income  tax,  which  was  the  only 
means  that  enabled  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  reduce  any  duties;  they 
ought  not  to  require  the  Legislature  to 
make  a  gap  in  the  revenue  without  sug- 
gesting a  mode  of  filling  it  up.  If  the 
Amendment  did  not  ask  for  the  repeal  of 
the  duty  on  hops,  it  was  a  very  idle  one. 

Mr.  DODSON  explained.  He  had 
merely  proposed  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  should  take  the  duty  for  one 
year,  and  then  leave  it  to  the  future. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  hon.  Mover  of  the 
Amendment  was  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  the  reason  the  hop  duty  was  main- 
tained was  because  Chancellors  of  the  Ex- 
chequer found  it  convenient.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  the  measure  in  this  matter  was  to 
be  the  comfort  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  hop  duty  was  one  of  the 
most  troublesome  with  which  he  had  to 
deal.  Every  one  who  had  held  the  office 
would  bear  witness  to  the  perseverance  and 
pertinacity  with  which  the  hop-growers 
pursued  their  object — the  repeal  of  the 
duty.  The  noble  Lord  opposite  (Viscount 
Pevensey)  had  referred  to  former  decisions 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  seemed  to 
think  the  Amendment  a  re-affirmation  of 
the  principles  of  free  trade.  If  he  under- 
stood the  proposition  it  really  amounted 
to  this — ^that  because  they  were  about  to  ad- 
mit foreign  produce  on  terms  approaching 
equality,  therefore,  no  Excise  duty  could 
be  levied  on  the  corresponding  British  com- 
modity without  violating  the  principle  of 
free  trade.  If  that  doctrine  were  true  it 
would  be  entirely  fatal  to  the  malt  duty, 
which  produced  six  millions,  and  to  the 
spirit  duties,  which  produced  nine  millions 
a  year.    The  principle  of  firee  trade  was 
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one  which  was  folly  applicable  when  the 
duty  was  not  for  fiscal  purposes,  but  not 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  fictitious  prioe 
upon  articles  produced  at  home.      Now 
with  regard  to  the  hop  duty  it  was  a  re- 
markable thing  that  this  House  had  never 
thought  fit  to  pass  a  vote  for  the  abolition 
of  the  duty.     It  had  been  resolutely  asked 
for,  and  demands  had  been  made  for  tho 
repeal  of  the  duty,  and  they  had  been  ener- 
getically supported,  but  these  demands  had 
never  been  conceded  by  the  House.     No 
doubt  there  were  objections  to  the  duty, 
first,  because  it  was  an  Excise  duty,  and 
those  duties  were  not  desirable ;  and  next, 
it  was  an  unequal  duty,  and  bore  un- 
equally on  the  produce  of  one  district  as 
compared  with  the  produce  of  another; 
but  if  it  were  compared  with  Excise  duties 
generally,  he  could  not  say  that  it  was 
more  obnoxious  than  others,  and  it  was  less 
exceptionable  to  the  course  of  trade  than 
any  other  Excise  duty.     He  thought   no 
Gentleman  would  undertake  to  assert  that 
the  Excise  law  as  applied  to  hops  caused  a 
decrease  in  the  production  of  the  article. 
It  was  also  a  mistake  that  the  duty  on 
hops  cost  a  large  amount  in  the  collec- 
tion, for   the  fact  was  that  the   charge 
in   that    respect   was    insignificant.      It 
was,   moreover,  alleged  that  hopes  were 
subjected  to  an   imdue  burden  with  re- 
spect to  tithes.     That  might  be  a  reason 
for  the  Amendment  of  the  law  of  tithe, 
but  he  must  decline  to  furnish  a  receipt 
for  tithes  in  reference  to  a  charge  on  the 
public  exchequer.     The  inequality  of  the 
duty,  as  bearing  on  the  produce  of  one 
district  as  compared  with  tiiat  of  another, 
was,  he  might  add,  to  a  great  extent  re- 
medied by  levying  the  tax  upon  the  acre. 
It  was,  however,  contended  that  the  duty 
deprived  the  grower  of  his  capital,  and  he 
admitted  that  the  long  period  during  which 
the  hop -grower  had  hitherto  been  allow- 
ed to  postpone  the  pa3rment  of  the  tax, 
afforded  a  stimulus  in  the  production  of 
hops  to  those  who  never  ought  to  have 
been  hop- growers;   but  when  the  duty 
came  to  be  levied  on  the  produce,  at  the 
time  when  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness he  was  enabled  to  sell  his  hops,  he 
could  not  conceive  how  the  grower  could 
under  these  circumstances  be  deprived  of 
his  capital.  An  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Deedes) 
had  argued  that  it  was  desirable  the  duty 
should  be  levied  on  the  Ist  day  of  Mardi 
instead  of  the  first  day  of  January,  but 
that  was  not  the  question  under  discussion, 
although  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that 
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the  Ist  of  Januaiy  was  the  latest  day 
which  oould  be  fixed  for  the  purpose.     He 
might  also  observe  that  great  complaints 
were  made  that  the  e£fect  of  the  proposal 
of  the  Goyemment  would  be  to  give  the 
foreigner  an  advantage  which  the  English 
producer  did  not  enjoy,  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Southwark  (Mr.  John 
Locke)  had  contended  that  the  proposed 
allowance  of  6a.  was  a  proof  that  to  allow 
t  smaller  sum  would  be  an  injustice  to 
the  latter.      He    was  of  opinion,  how- 
em*,  that  the  allowance  of  6s,  might  be 
josd&ed  on  the  principle  that  when  a  con- 
siderable alteration  in  our  fiscal  laws  was 
e&cted,   bearing  materially  on  different 
interests,  it  was  as  well  to  introduce  that 
alteration  in  a  manner  as  lenient  as  pos- 
nble.     Much   stress  had  also   been   laid 
oa  the  privilege   of  bonding  which  the 
foreigner  would  possess ;  but  did  any  hon. 
Gentleman  imagine  that  the  producer  in 
this  country  would  pay  an  additional  l8. 
dnty  to  avail  himself  of  that  privilege? 
[Mr.  DoDsoy :  Yes,  I  believe  it.]  It  would 
be  Teiy  strange  if  he  were  to  do  so,  because 
that  additional  1«.  would  represent  some- 
thing hke  18   per  cent.     If,  however,  it 
oonld  be  shown  that  the  foreigner  who 
paid  \Ss,,  possessed  an  advantage  over  the 
English  producer  who  paid  only  14«.,  he 
was  quite  ready  to  admit  that  that  was  an 
ineqi^ity  which  ought  not  to  exist ;   but 
he  must  candidly  state  that  no  deputation 
had  waited  on  him  to  represent  that  the 
dnty  (rf  1«.  over  and  above  that  which  was 
to  be  imposed  on  the  English  planter  did 
iMJt  afford  full  compensation  for  any  advan- 
tages which  the  system  of  bonding  might 
confer  on  the  former.     Again,  it  was  al- 
leged that  the  abolition  of  the  hop  dnty 
was  a  proposal  which  ought  to  bo  sup- 
ported, on  the  ground  that  beer  would 
thereby  be   cheapened.     Now,  while  he 
was  prepared  to  admit  that  beer  was  a 
good  sound  national  beverage,  yet  ho  must 
decline  to  accede  to  the  abolition  of  the 
hop  dnty  on  the  ground  that  the  price  of 
beer  would  bo  lessened.     He  might  add 
that  he  felt  quite  assured  no  measure 
which  the  House  had  adopted  or  was  likely 
to  adopt  could  tend  to  impair  the  general 
fondn^  of  the  English  people  for  that 
•rticle.      That,    however,    was    not   the 
question  beforo   the  House,  and  he  for 
one  objected  to  the  proposal  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  behind  him   on   the    ground 
that  it  tended  to   affect  the  position  of 
the  House  with  respect  to  the  revenue  de- 
nvable  from  hops  in  a  coming  year.    The 


question  of  the  repeal  of  that  duty  was 
one,  he  might  add,   which  was  always 
open.     The  hon.  Gentleman  would  be  at 
perfect  liberty  to  move  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  repeal  the  hop  duties  next 
year.     The  question  was   always  open. 
What  did  he   intend.^     To  place  these 
duties  in  an  exceptional  and  peculiar  po- 
sition. The  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  intend 
to  give  a  pledge,  but  half  a  pledge,  to 
repeal  these  duties.     Was  that  a  pledge 
which  the  House  would  give  ?    He  was 
quite  at  liberty  to  propose  the  reduction 
or  abolition  of  any  tax;  let  him  by  all 
means  do  so,  and  propose  a  substitute.     A 
large  portion  of  our  revenue  was  made 
terminable  next  year.     The  Houso  chose 
to  make  it  so  in  order  to  strengthen  its 
own  constitutional  control  over  th^  taxes, 
and  upon  grounds  which  were  special  and 
distinct.     Did  those  grounds  apply  to  the 
hop  duty  ?     Did  the  income  tax  and  the 
hop  duty  stand  on  the  same  footing  ?   Tho 
income  tax  was  a  special  and  powerful 
resource  which  had  never  yet  been  declared 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  a  part  of 
the  permanent  rovenue.     That  question 
had  been  adjourned  from  time  to  time,  and 
no  Parliament  or  Minister  had  yet  thought 
fit  to  face  it.     The  income  tax  had  always 
been  granted  from  year  to  year,  or  for  a 
very  short  term  of  years.     It  was  totally 
different  with  the  hop  duty,  which  had 
existed  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  without 
any  change  at  all,  part  of  the  permanent 
revenue  of  the  country.    The  war  addition 
to  the  tea  and  sugar  duties  was  carofuUy 
defined   for  a  period  after  the- war,   to 
create   an    expectation    that    when    that 
period  came  Parliament  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  endeavour  to  remove  it.     No 
such  consideration  applied  to  the  hop  duty; 
there  was  no  reason   why  it  should  be 
placed  on  a  temporary  footing  any  more 
than  the  duty  on  fire  and  marine  insu- 
rances, the  repeal  or  reduction  of  which 
was  desired,  and,  he  admitted,  ought  to  be 
desired  by  the  country.  Were  those  duties, 
then,  to  be  all  made  terminable  next  year  ? 
That  would  be  a  most  imprudent  course. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  objected   most 
resolutely  to  the  financial  proposals  of  the 
present  year  as  throwing  too  heavy  a  bur- 
den on  the  finance  of  1861 ;  he  trusted, 
therefore,  they  would  feel  the  force  of  the 
appeal  he  now  made  to  them,  that  they 
should  not  make  a  grievous  and  needless 
addition  to  the  great  mass  of  taxation  that 
was  already  terminable.     Such  a  course 
would  shake  public  confidence,  and  even 
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public  credit.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
Government  to  acquiesce  in  the  'proposal 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  It  was  in  vain  to 
say  that  it  did  not  interfere  with  the 
financial  arrangements  of  the  year.  The 
Government  would  not  be  parties  to  storing 
up  needless  embarrassments  which  were 
not  required  by  any  consideration  of  the 
public  interests.  Even  if  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man were  lo  succeed  in  tlio  vote  he  pro- 
posed, that  would  not  decide  the  main 
question,  which  was  that  of  the  Excise ; 
and  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  persevere  in  resisting  any  vote 
whatever  which  might  tend  to  establish 
this  dangerous  piinciple,  so  incompatible 
with  the  sound  and  solid  administration  of 
finance,  that  the  Parliament  of  one  year, 
on  grounds  alleged  in  a  case  like  this, 
should  decide  what  should  be  done  nearly 
two  years  hence.  He  thought  he  had 
shown  every  disposition  lo  accede  to  the 
wishes  of  Gentlemen  connected  with  the 
planting  and  growth  of  hops.  He  had 
already  made  a  reduction  of  30  per  cent  on 
the  duty,  thereby  sacrificing  a  revenue  of 
£100,000,  and  given  the  English  pro- 
ducer a  differential  duty  of  6«.  Any  further 
possible  accommodation  he  was  prepared 
to  give ;  but  to  abandon  this  duty  for  the 
service  of  the  present  year  was  impossible. 
Por  these  reasons  he  felt  bound  to  oppose 
the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  now  put,  and  continue 
that  opposition  to  it,  whatever  form  it 
might  subsequently  assume. 

Mr.  hardy  said,  that  it  might  be 
supposed  from  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, that  there  was  nothing  done  by 
the  Motion  relative  to  hops  this  year,  and 
he  told  them  it  was  an  unprecedented  pro- 
ceeding to  attempt  to  interfere  with  what 
was  to  bo  done  in  the  matter  of  hops  in 
the  year  1862.  Why  did  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  himself  interfere  ?  If  he  had 
been  satbfied  to  take  a  Vote  for  this  year 
alone,  they  would  have  contented  them- 
selves with  a  general  Motion  on  the  sub- 
ject; but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
dealt  in  the  most  remarkable  way  with 
the  duty.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  given 
no  reason  for  the  change  he  proposed  in 
1 862,  nor  why  a  duty  upon  hops,  which 
was,  in  fact,  a  tax  on  the  raw  produce  of 
the  ground,  should  be  levied  at  all ;  nor, 
if  it  was  to  be  levied,  why  the  method 
he  proposed  should  be  adopted.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  not  asked  to 
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pledge  himself  to  any  course  in  1862, 
but  merely  to  leave  it  an  open  question. 
He  (Mr.  Hardy)  had  studied  this  question 
but  recently,  but  he  felt  that  it  would 
be  for  tho  benefit  of  both  the  hop-grower 
and  tho  hop-merchant,  that  there  shonld 
be  no  duty  whatever.     But  even  this  was 
not  asked  for  at  present,  the  hop-grow- 
ers wanted  only  to  have  a  fair  field  left 
open  for  tho  future.     It  was  a  very  ob- 
jectionable feature  of  the   present  doty 
that  the  same  amount  was  paid  upon  low 
as  upon  high-priced  hops.     Was  that  a 
state  of  things  that   should   be    counte- 
nanced ?      There  was  scarcely  any  duty 
of  a  more  fluctuating  character  than  that 
upon  hops.     In  1839  it  was  £379,000,  in 
1840  it  fell  to  £62,000,  in  1841  it  rose  to 
£266,000,  in  1846  it  was  £443,000,  in 
1849  it  fell  again  to  £145,000,  in  1852 
rose  to  £447,000;  but  in  1864  it  fell  to 
£86,000,  and  in  18?5  rose  again  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  £728,000,  while  in 
1856  it  leU  again  as  much  as  £300,000, 
—namely,   to  £480,000.      These  figures 
showed  it  was  not  a  duty  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  could  at  all  calcu- 
late upon,  and  was  not,  therefore,  to  bo 
viewed  as  a  tax  which  it  was  desirable  to 
keep  as  a  permanent  tax,  for  no  fixed 
amount  could  ever  be  relied  upon.    It 
was  a  duty  that  pressed  so  heavily  upon 
hop-growers  that  they  had  actually  been 
known  to  take  their  hops  out  into  the 
Channel,  and  to  throw  tiiem  overboard, 
merely  for  the   purpose  of  getting  the 
drawback  upon  them.    From  the  manner, 
too,  in  which  the  duty  was  at  present 
levied  it  was  rendered  one  of  an  extremely 
objectionable    character,    for  it    actually 
made  a  good  harvest  of  hops  a  disadvan* 
tageous  thing  to  the  grower.     This  had 
already  been  stated  by  a  previous  speaker; 
but  as  an  incident  confirming  the  fact 
he  might  add  that  in  one  of  the  hop  dis- 
tricts when  such  a  circumstance  had  oc- 
curred the  clergyman  of  the  parish  hid 
stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  haye  a 
thanksgiving  because   the  crops  were  so 
abundant.     Thus  the  gifts  of  Providence 
were  by  our  laws  turned  into  a  curse,  and 
careful  and   expensive  culture   ruinously 
burdened.    The  peculiarities  attending  this 
tax  rendered  it  one  of  so  burdensome  a 
character  to  the  farmer  that  the  greater  the 
crop  the  worse  it  was  for  him ;  for  the  pro- 
duction exceeding   the  consumption  the 
farmer  paid  duty  upon  that  which  he  could 
not  sell,  and  therefore  in  many  cases  pre- 
ferred allowing  his  hops  to  be  blown  away 
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t»  beeoning  chargeable  to  the  duty.  By 
afinniog  the  Amendment  the  Committed 
would  be  conferring  an  immense  benefit 
vpon  the  hop-growers,  and  doing  nothing 
dMadTantageons  to  the  country. 

Tbx  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB  said,  that  so  far  from  wishing  to 
pledge  the  House  to  any  coarse,  ho  merely 
willed  to  leave  this  matter  in  the  same 
.  position  as  any  other  duty,  save  that  on 
tea  and  sugar,  which  was  wholly  ex- 
ceptiooal.  His  own  Eesolution  had  con- 
templated merely  the  present  financial 
jear  and  its  nece^ities.  but  it  was  at  the 
request  of  the  hop-growers  themselves 
thai  he  had  proposed  to  legislate  for  1862. 
The  effect  of  the  Amendment,  if  carried, 
would  be  to  leave  this,  a  question  of 
taxation,  in  a  state  of  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty. 

Question  put,  ''  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  pro- 
posed Resolution." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  138, 
Kocs  104  :  Majority  34. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

8.   d. 

Oopi,  iiniil  the  Ist  of  January,  1862 

the  cwt.    20     0  • 

Hopi,  on  and  after  the  Ist  January, 
18S8  the  cwt.     15     0 

The  CHANCELLOK  of  thk  EXCHE- 
QUER moved,  "  That  in  lieu  of  the  Du- 
ties now  payable  upon  Ships  with  their 
tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture,  there  shall 
be  charged  upon  all  Ships  foreign  built  of 
wood,  and  upon  all  Ships  built  of  wood 
in  Her  Majesty's  Possessions  abix)ad,  on 
the  RegistTution  thereof  as  British  Ships 
St  any  port  or  place  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  Duties  of  Customs  following, 
that  is  to  say — ^For  every  Ton  of  the  gross 
Begistered  Tonnage  of  such  Ships,  with- 
out any  deduction  in  respect  of  engine- 
room  or  otherwise,  1«." 

Resolution  agreed  to.  House  resumed ; 
Besolntions  to  be  reported  To-morrow: 
Committee  report  progress;  to  sit  again 
Th-wufrrow. 

CUSTOMS  ACTS— REPORT. 

Order  read,  for  further  Consideration 
of  Postponed  Resolution  [13  reported  6th 
March] ;  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, **  That  the  said  Resolution  be  now 
tiken  into  further  consideration.'' 

Mb.  ball  said,  he  would  appeal  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  not  to  press 
the  consideration  of  this  subject  at  so  late 
an  hour  (half-past  11). 


Me.  C.  W.  PACKE  said,  he  would  sup- 
port  this  appeal. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  there  was  so  much  busi- 
ness before  the  House,  and  the  Easter  Ta- 
cation  would  occur  so  shortly,  that  he  was 
afraid  he  could  not  accede  to  this  request. 

SiK  PITZROY  KELLY,  who  had  given 
notice  of  an  Amendment,  rose  to  address 
the  House,  amidst  cries  of  **  Adjourn, 
adjourn." 

Mb.  DEEDES  also  made  an  appeal  in 
favour  of  the  postponement  of  the  sub- 
ject, observing  that  many  Members  in- 
terested in  the  subject  had  lelt  the  House 
with  the  understanding  that  it  would  not 
be  brought  forward  at  so  late  a  period. 

Mk.  LYGON  moved  the  Adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  *'  That 
the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  58;  Noes  93  : 
Majority  35. 

Question  again  proposed,  ''  That  the 
snid  Resolution  bo  now  taken  into  fui'ther 
Consideration." 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  observed  that  there  were  two 
Amendments  on  the  business  paper.  The 
one,  relating  to  raising  the  duty  on  foreign 
malt  from  25«.  to  265.,  he  apprehended 
could  not,  in  point  of  form,  be  moved  on 
the  present  occasion,  and  the  other,  which 
raised  the  question  of  the  prohibition  to 
the  importation  of  foreign  malt.  It  would 
be  convenient  to  know  whether  either  of 
these  Motions  was  really  intended  to  be 
debated,  because  the  Customs  Bill,  after 
the  sense  of  the  House  should  have  been 
taken  upon  some  points  connected  with 
the  paper  duty,  which  followed  pretty 
much  in  the  train  of  the  recent  Vote  of 
the  House,  would  be  in  a  condition  to  go 
forward,  and  there  would  bo  nothing  else 
to  delay  it. 

Sir  FITZROY  KELLY  said,  he  had 
learnt  from  Mr.  Speaker  that  he  could  not 
now  move  the  Amendment  of  which  he 
had  given  notice,  to  fix  the  duty  on  foreign 
malt  at  26s,  instead  of  25s. 

Sir  BROOKE  BRIDGES  moved  the 
Adjournment  of  the  House,  observing  that 
this  was  an  important  question,  especially 
to  the  agricultural  interest.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  ought  to  recollect 
that  it  had  been  stated  that  many  jSentlo- 
men  had  left  the  House  not  expecting  the 
subject  to  come  on. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER replied,  that  there  were  two  ques- 
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tions  involved.  The  Government  had 
made  an  engagement  not  to  lay  upon  the 
article  imported  any  additional  duty  greater 
than  the  average  of  the  duty  to  which 
the  maltster  was  subjected  by  the  Excise 
regulations  here.  They  could  not  estimate 
this  at  higher  than  25«.  a  quarter,  and 
therefore,  although  the  difference  between 
258,  and  26«.  was  small,  it  would  be  a 
breach  of  faith  if  they  accepted  the  26«. 
Amendment  proposed  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman.  But  if  it  were  in- 
tended to  raise  a  debate  on  the  whole 
question  of  the  admission  of  the  foreign 
malt,  as  a  question  of  principle,  that  de- 
bate might  be  taken  as  well  in  Committee, 
and  then  much  time  would  be  saved,  for 
the  Customs  Bill  might  pass  •  through  the 
other  stages  first. 

SiK  FITZROY  KELLY  said,  the  ques- 
tion was  a  very  important  one  to  graziers 
and  to  growers  of  barley,  as  well  as  to  the 
manufacturers  of  malt,  and  ho  therefore 
gave  notice  that,  when  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Customs  was  brought  up, 
he  should  move  to  recommit  the  Resolu- 
tion concerning  malt. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn."  • 

Motion  and  Original  Question,  by  leave, 
withdraum. 

Further  Consideration  of  Resolution 
deferred  till  To-morrow, 

House  adjourned  At  Twelve 

o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF     LORDS,       » 

FHday,  March  16,  1860. 

Minutes.]  Puduc  Bills. — 1*  Consolidu ted  Fund 
(£4,500,000. 

TREATY  WITH  FRANCE. 

Thb  lord  steward  acauainted  the 
House,  That  Her  Majesty  had  appointed 
To-morrow^  at  One  o'Clock,  to  be  attended 
with  the  Address  of  both  Houses  on ;  and 
n  Message  was  sent  to  iho  Commons  to 
inform  them  thereof ;  and  that  the  Lords 
had  appointed  the  Lord  Steward  and  the 
Lord  GnAMBEULAiN  of  the  Household  to 
attend  Her  Majesty  and  therewith  on 
the  part  of  this  House  ;  and  to  desire  the 
CominoDS  to  appoint  a  proportionate  Num- 
ber of  its  Members  to  go  with  them. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


Message  from  the  Commons,  that  they 
had  appointed  Mr.  Byko,  Mr.  Baimes, 
The  Viscount  Castlerosb,  and  The  Lord 
Proby  to  go  with  the  Lords  (mentioned  in 
the  Message  of  this  Day)  to  wait  opoQ 
Hbb  Majesty  .with  the  Address. 

DIVORCES  (IRELAND). 
PETITIONS. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  presented  a 
Petition  from  Inhabitants  of  Dubliu  pray- 
ing that  the  Law  relating  to  Divorce  may 
be  so  Amended  as  to  allow  Irish  Suitors 
to  sue  for  a  Divorce  in  the  English  Courts. 
Ho  wished  to  know  whether  it  was  tho  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  introduce  aoy 
measure  on  this  important  subject. 

TuE  Marquess  of  CLANRIGARDB 
presented  a  Petition  to  the  same  effect 
from  Rowan  Francis  Oashel,  of  Dcmarara, 
County  Tipperary.  Tho  petitioner  stated 
that  he  did  not  possess  the  means  ot  pro- 
secuting a  Divorce  Bill  in  their  Lordships' 
House. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  that 
"justice  to  Ireland  "  required  that'  the 
grayer  of  these  petitions  should  be  granted, 
although  the  larger  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion being  Roman  Catholics  believed  in  the 
indissolubility  of  marriage,  and  so  conld 
not  resort  to  the  divorce  clauses  of  the 
Act.  But  they  might  avail  themselves  of 
judicial  separation,  and  the  Protestant  por- 
tion of  the  people  were  entitled  to  the  full 
bcne6t  of  the  new  jurisdiction.  He  had 
himself  introduced  into  the  Bill  of  last 
year  a  clause  enabling  persons  in  Ireland 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  prorisions  of  that 
measure.  That  proposition  had  received 
very  general  support  from  the  Irish  Peers, 
but  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament  it 
had  raised  a  storm  of  opposition  which 
rendered  it  impossible  to  carry  such  a  pro- 
position. He  would  support  any  Bill  to 
extend  the  Act  to  Ireland,  but  could  not 
undertake  to  re-open  the  subject  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  and  bring  in  a 
Bill  for  that  purpose. 

NAPLES.— QUESTION. 

The  Eaul  of  ELLENBOROUGH 
wished  to  put  a  question  to  the  noble 
Duke  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
Very  alarming  reports  were  in  circnlatioa 
relative  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  Naples. 
Those  reports  might  be  extremely  exag- 
gerated ;  but  undoubtedly  it  was  quite 
impossible  that  tho  state  of  things  repre- 
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tented  to  be  existing  there  could  long 
coBtiBue.  Among  other  things,  the  public 
were  told  that  there  was  a  considerable 
Bomber  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  in  the  Baj 
of  Naples.  Assuming  these  statements  to 
be  true*  he  wished  to  ask  the  noble  Duke, 
Whether  anj  special  instructions  had  been 
given  to  the  officers  in  command  of  those 
ships  as  to  what  their  conduct  should  be  in 
the  event  of  individaals  being  driven  by  a 
sense  of  personal  danger  to  claim  their 
proteetioQ? 

Thb  Duke  of  SOMERSET  said,  there 
cookl  be  no  doubt  that  the  state  of  affairs 
ID  Naples  was  lamentable.     No  special  in- 
stmetionav    howerer,  had    been  given    to 
the  officers   of  British   ships  which  were 
stationed  there  for  the  protection  df  British 
residents  and  of  British  property.      The 
rale  with  regard   to   reception   on   board 
Her  Majesty's  ships  of  persons  in  personal 
danger  was  not  that  protection  would  he 
afforded  to  persons  flying  from  justice  or 
desiring  to  escape  the  sentence  of  a  court 
of  law ;   but  it  had  always,  he  believed, 
been  held  that  the  British  flag  did  afford 
protection  to  any  refugee  flying  for  safety 
of  life  in  any  country,  on  account  of  his 
political  opinions,  either  from  the  tyranny 
of  Monarehs  or  the  yiolence  of  a  mob.    Be- 
yond that,  officers  receiving  refugees  on 
board  their   ships  would,  of  course,   not 
sHow  them  while  they  were  on  board  their 
ships  to   hold   communication   with  their 
partisans  on  shore,  but  would  simply  give 
them  that  hospitality  which  humanity  de- 
manded and  justified. 

Trb  Earl  op  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  assurance 
ef  the  noble  Duke  as  he  understood  it — 
that  tlie  action  of  British  officers  should  be 
confined  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
eommon  humanity. 

Loiu)  REDESDALE  :  Surely  what  the 
Boble  Duke  has  said  requires  explanation. 
Does  be  mean  to  say  that  if  a  man  is  flying 
(nm  high  treason,  he  is  to  be  protected  on 
board  a  British  ship,  supposing  he  should 
be  loeky  cnongh  to  escape  thither  ?  Should 
we  recognize  such  a  doctrine,  if  a  person 
elisrged  with  high  treason  were  to  take  re- 
fbge  on  board  a  French  ship  of  war  lying 
in  one  of  onr  harbours  ?  Let  us  take  care, 
Biy  Lords,  that  we  do  not  lay  down  doc- 
traes  because  wo  are  strong  ond  Naples 
ii  weak.  Let  us  take  care  that,  what- 
evier  principles  wo  lay  down  as  to  Naples, 
ve  should  be  able  to  assert  and  to  enforce 
tgifttst  all  the  world,  and  to  maintain  as 
to  French  harbours  as  well  as  Neapolitan. 

VOL.  CLYII.    [thuld  sebies.] 


The  Earl  op  MALMESBURY  would 
remind  his  noble  Friend  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  that  a  British  officer  might 
bo  placed  in  a  very  awkward  position  if  he 
was  called  upon  to  judge  as  to  tho  parti- 
cular nature  of  tho  prosecution  from  which 
an  individual  might  be  trying  to  escape. 
A  man  might  bo  escaping  from  political 
prosecution,  or  from  a  prosecution  insti- 
tuted in  an  ordinary  court  of  justice  by 
the  constituted  authorities.  How  was  the 
British  officer  to  know  what  wos  the  case  ? 
A  man  came  alongside  a  British  ship  in  a 
boat  with  a  pitiful  story,  and  it  would  often 
be  impossible  for  tho  commanding  officer 
to  know  whether  the  individual  was  flying 
from  such  n  prosecution  as  that  to  which 
the  noble  Duke  alluded,  or  from  one  of 
quite  another  kind.  He  was  certain  we 
should  not  permit  such  a  doctrine  to  be 
carried  out  in  our  ports. 
*  The  Duke  of  SOMERSET:  I  laid 
down  no  principle  ;  I  confined  myself  en- 
tirely to  what  had  been  the  practice  of 
former  years,  and  1  took  the  precaution 
of  looking  back  to  the  records  of  tho  Ad- 
miralty. If  there  is  a  revolution,  and 
refugees  of  one  party  or  the  other  come 
on  board,  they  have  been  often  received, 
though  the  officers,  anxious  to  relieve  them- 
selves from  responsibility,  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  sending  them  away  to  a 
place  of  safety.  That  has  been  the  prac- 
tice as  to  political  offenders.  It  has  been 
followed  repeatedly  and  in  many  instances. 
I  limited  myself  entirely  to  what  had  been 
the  practice.  I  did  not  pronounce  any 
opinion  as  to  what  I  thought  ought  to  be 
the  course  pursued.  As  to  whether  a  re- 
fugee is  flying  from  political  persecution 
or  ordinary  justice,  our  officers  must  judgo 
for  themselves  in  each  case,  consulting  Her 
Majesty's  Ambassador  or  Consul  on  the 
spot,  on  whose  advice  they  will  act. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY :  My  Lords,  I 
believe  that  no  one  doubts  that  this  prac- 
tice of  giving  hospitality  to  political  refu- 
gees ought  to  be  limited  to  periods  of  civil 
convulsion  and  revolutionary  violence,  and 
is  not  applicable  to  ordinary  times,  even 
although  there  may  be  some  degree  of  dis- 
turbance. And  I  have  not  yet  heard  that 
there  is  any  serious  difference  between  tho 
Government  of  Naples  and  the  great  mass 
of  the  people.  I  may  disapprove  of  tho 
system  of  Government  pursued,  but  that  is 
a  question  purely  between  the  Government 
and  its  own  subjects,  and  there  is  nothing 
at  present  which  indicates  a  state  of  things 
in  which  alone  British  naval  officers  have 
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a  rigbt  to  interpose.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  tlie  Government  are  prepared  to  lay 
this  limitation  on  the  principles  they  have 
laid  down — that  the  interference  of  British 
officers  ought  to  he  limited  to  times  of 
civil  convulsion  and  revolutionary  violence, 
and  that  they  ought  not  to  interpose  under 
ordinary  circumstances. 

Earl  QRBY:  My  Lords,  I  understood 
the  nohle  Duke  to  say  that  no  special 
instructions  had  heeu  issued  to  officers  in 
command  of  ships.  My  Lords,  I  think 
that  is  quite  right.  It  is  impossible  to 
foresee  the  circumstances  that  may  arise, 
or  to  define  beforehand  in  what  cases  pro- 
tection should  be  given.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  difficult  questions  that  a  Govern- 
ment or  an  officer  can  have  to  decide. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  some  cases  in  which 
the  very  prospect  of  a  refuge  from  the 
consequences  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
would  have  a  tendency  to  encourage  civil 
commotions.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
may  be  cases  of  persecution  and  cruelty, 
in  which  common  humanity  may  make  it 
impossible  to  refuse  shelter.  It  is  difficult 
to  define  beforehand  these  cases;  it  is  a 
matter  for  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discre- 
tion; and  looking  at  the  past  conduct  of 
British  officers,  I  think  they  have  shown 
that  they  are  well  able  to  exercise  such  a 
discretion.  I,  for  one,  am  content  to  leave 
the  matter  on  the  footing  in  which  it  at 
present  stands,  and  hope  nothing  will  be 
done  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  po- 
sition  in  which  onr  officers  are  placed. 

ANNEXATION  OF  SAVOY  TO  FRANCE. 

QUESTION. 

The  Earl  of  CARNARVON:  My 
Lords,  I  rise  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Go- 
vernment with  regard  to  the  papers  laid 
upon  the  table  yesterday,  which  respect 
the  proposed  annexation  of  Savoy  and 
Nice  to  France  ;  and  especially  with  regard 
to  the  two  remarkable  despatches  of  Count 
Cavour,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  and  Earl 
Cowley,  on  the  9th  of  March  last.  In  his 
despatch  of  March  3rd,  Count  Cavour 
states  that  he  had  received  an  assurance 
from  the  French  Government  of  the  most 
formal  character  that  they  would  not  pro- 
ceed further  with  the  annexation  of  Savoy, 
except  under  three  conditions.  The  first 
was  that  no  territorial  changes  should  be 
effected  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  next,  that  due  regard  should  bo  had 
to  the  interests  of  Switzerland  ;  and,  lastly, 
I1m(4  there  should  be  a  preliminary  con- 
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sultation  of  the   great  Powers.       In    the 
same  despatch  Count  Cavour  proceeded  to 
givo   himself  a  dcUbcrale  assurance  that 
the  Government  of  His  Majesty  tbe  King 
of  Sardinia  would  never  consent,  even  with 
a  view  to  the  greatest  advantages,  to  cede 
or  exchange  any  part  of  the  territory  of 
Savoy  without  consulting  the  wishes  of  tbe 
inhabitants  ;  and  he  also  went  on  to  repeat 
the   same  assurance   with  regard    to   the 
other  two  conditions.     A  similar  nssu ranee 
on  the  part  of  the  French  Government  was 
given  by  M.  Thouvenel  to  Lord  Cowlej,  as 
appears  in  the  despatch  of  Lord  Cowley  of 
March  9th.  Uere,  then,  there  was  a  double 
engagement  on  the  part  of   Franca  and 
Sardinia,  both  Powers  pledging  thenuelves 
equally,  on  the  one  hand  not  to  infringe  by 
violence,  nor  on  the  other  hand  by  colItMioD, 
the  treaties  of  1 81 5.     Now,  this  morning, 
my  Lords,  I  read  in  a  telegram  what  sppcara 
to  be  a  direct  contradiction  on  the  part  of 
both  these  Powers  to  the  assurances  thus 
given.     It  states  that  the  Government  of 
Sardinia  has  consented  to  a  demand  from 
France,  the  effect  of  which  appears  to  be 
to  do  away  with  and  violate  all  these  con- 
ditions, as  regards  alike  the  promise  to 
ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  to 
consult  the  views  of  the  great  Powers,  on 
the  question  of  annexation ;  for  it  contaios 
these  words,  "The  treaty  will  be  followed 
by  a  vote  of  the  municipalities"  (not  tbe 
people  generally)  "  of  the  two  contracting 
Powers,  and  there  will  be  afterwards  com* 
municated  to  the  Great  Powers  the  nalnrs 
of  the  new  territorial  arrangements."  That 
two  out  of  the  conditions  are  abandoned ; 
and  the  third,  as  to  the  regard  to  be  pstd 
to  the  interests  of  Switzerland,  is  eqotlly 
thrown  on  one  side  ;  for  we  are  told  that  by 
this  new  arrangement  Sardinia  cedes  to 
Franco  Savoy  up  to  the  Alps  ;  so  that  tlie 
whole  of  the  passes  of  the  Alps  will  be  in 
possession  of  France,  who  will  also  obtain 
the  districts  of  Chablais   and   Faucigny. 
My  Lords,  I  make  now  no  comment  upon 
this.     The  effect  of  it  is  too  plain.     But  if 
anything  further  were  required,  it  is  fu^ 
ni&hed  by  the  fact,  also  stated  in  the  tele- 
gram, that  the  Swiss  Minister  at  Psrv 
has  handed  to  M.  do  Thouvenel  a  protect 
against  the  annexation  proposed   on  tbe. 
part  of  France.    My  Lords,  I  ask  wfaetbcr 
the  Government  are  in  possession  of  say 
information  which  can    at   oil  qualify  or 
throw  light  upon  this  most  startling,  sod, 
I  will  add,  flagrant  discrepancy  bctvees 
words  and   acts — between    promises  am! 
performances  ?      My  Lords,  I    lisve  the 
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11)086  discrepancios.  The  noble  Earl  asked 
him  further — and  he  admitted  that  that  was 
a  more  reasonable  question — whetlier  ho 
thought  that  tho  circular  despatch  of  M. 
Thouvenel  could  be  laid  on  the  table  ?  That 
despatch  had  only  been  received  within  the 
last  twenty-four  hours — it  was  a  despatch 
of  considerable  consequence,  as  might  be 
anticipated  from  tho  mode  in  which  it  was 
announced.  No  time  had  as  yet  been  af- 
forded to  Her  Majesty's  Government  for 
the  full  consideration  of  it.  And  it  was, 
therefore,  premature  to  ask  them  to  lay  it 
upon  ttie  table;  Uo  was  sure  that  tho 
noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Derby) 
and  every  Member  of  that  House  would 
admit  that  there  was  no  disposition  on  the 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  with- 
hold from  the  Legislature  and  the  public 
any  communications  tiiat  could  properly  be 
laid  before  them.  Ho  did  not  recollect, 
during  his  experience,  any  instance  in 
which,  with  such  rapidity  and  alacrity,  the 
despatches  had  been  laid  on  the  table  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  even,  ho  was 
inclined  to  admit — sometimes  with  danger 
to  the  due  courso  of  negotiations.  There 
were  despatches  before  their  Lordships 
which  had  arrived  within  the  last  ten  days. 
He  sympathized  with  the  interest  which 
nobbe  Lords  took  in  the  subject.  At  the 
same  time  he  urged  them  to  exercise  the 
utmost  discretion  in  putting  questions  as 
rapidly  as  they  had,  and  at  any  rate  to 
refrain  from  asking  the  Government  to 
explain  discrepancies  which  existed  be- 
tween Statesmen  abroad,  and  telegrams 
which  came  to  this  country,  and  which 
were  not  authentic,  until  proved  to  be  so 
by  subsequent  despatches. 

The  Earl  op  MALMESBURY  said,  tho 
answer  of  tho  noble  Duke  was  perfectly 
fair.  The  despatch  referred  to  had  only 
arrived  a  short  time  ago ;  and  no  noble 
Lord  on  that  side  of  tho  House  of  any 
experience  would  wish  to  extract  anything 
from  tho  Government  that  would  be  mis- 
chievous to  the  public  service.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  while  he  gave  to  the  Govern- 
ment entire  liberty  to  refuse  to  answer  any 
question  which  they  thought  ought  not  to  bo 
answered,  he  thought  that  tho  noblo  Duke 
ought  to  give  the  noble  Lords  on  his  side 
of  the  Huuso  the  liberty  of  putting  any 
question  to  them  on  all  points  on  which 
they  desired  information.  His  noble  Friend 
having  seen  telegraphic  despatches  of  great 
importance  in  the  public  prints  of  that 
morning,  naturally  asked  whether  the  Go- 
vernment had  received  any  information  on 
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reason  for  asking  the  question  be- 
eaitte,  in  tbe  despatch  of  the  9th  of  March, 
I  iod  tlial  M.  de  Thouvenel  tells  Earl 
Cowley  tbat  ho  is  about  to  draw  up  a  (;ir- 
edardeapatcli  to  be  sent  to  the  representa- 
tifts  of  France  at  the  Courts  of  the  Great 
Powers  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  1815,  ex- 
pUiaiiig  the  views  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
aeat  Now,  that  despatch  will  havo  pro- 
kably  been  received — M.  de  Thouvenel  ex- 
peeted  it  would  be  sent  off  on  tho  Tues- 
day or  Wednesday  following.  I  ask  whether 
it  ii  ta  the  hands  of  tho  Government  ? — if 
VK  whether  it  throws  any  information  on 
tke subject? — and  whether  (as  tho  Corre- 
tpoodeace  already  produced  would  be  in- 
eooiplete  without  it)  the  Government  will 
witlioiit  any  farther  delay  lay  it  upon  the 
tsUe  of  the  House  ? 

ThbDuu  op  NEWCASTLE  asked  their 
Lordships  whether  they  believod  that  the 
qsMtaon  asked  by  the  noble  Earl  was  really 
ose  whieh  ought  to  be  addressed  to  Her 
]|ftjotty*s  Government?     What  was  the 
^oestion  pat  ?     He  had  no  hesitation  in 
styiog,  that  if  the  noblo  Earl  were  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  Sardiniao  Parliament,  it  would 
bo  hardly  fair  for  him  to  put  such  a  ques- 
tioB  to  Coont  Cavour.     How  it  could  havo 
beta  pot  to  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
wu  to  him  inexplicable  ;  and  the  more  so 
tfUr  the  mistakes  which  had  been  made 
is  tbis  sod  tbe  other  House  of  Parliament 
in  tho  early  part  of  tho  Session  in  reference 
to  tdographie  communications.    The  noble 
Esrl  asked  him  whether  he  could  explain 
tbe  diserepaneios  that  existed  between  the 
two  despatches  referred  to,  and  the  tele- 
grsphio  communication  that  appeared   in 
^  oewtpapers  that  morning.     He  had, 
Otoe  for  all,  to  repudiate,  on  the  part  of 
tbo  Qovomment,  all  responsibility  for  those 
Mvgpsper  telegrams.    How  was  it  possible 
{•r  him,  or  for  any  other  Member  of  the 
^vwenmieBt  or  of  tljat  House,  to  argue 
ipoa  tbe  aotlienticity  or  correctness  of  te- 
^S'*'^*  that  appeared  in  the  newspapers  ? 
It  voohl  be  impossible  to  conduct  the  di- 
pkitttie  Bieaaores  of  the  Government,  if 
•i  sttempt  were  made  to  visit  the  Govern- 
*iit  «ttb  the  responsibility  of  those  pieces 
^^istoUigeoee,  and  to  require  them  to  ex- 
1^  such  disorepancies  as  those  alluded 
^   That  thcro  was  a  great  and  flagrant 
^^ftnfuiey  between  the  two  despatches 
^  us  Ingram  iu  qnestion,  there  was  no 
^0^;  bat  Sie  Government  knew  no  more 
^^^  Um  telegrams  than  any  other  Mem- 
Wr  sf  tka  House  ;  and  it  was,  therefore, 
NM^  iapoiiible   for  him  to  explain 
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B  likely  tliat  tlic  Oo- 
iglit  hare  received  similnr  tele- 
gmniBrroDiourMiDiEtcrsnbroni].  Altliougli 
the  roblo  Dulie  was  quite  justified  in  re- 
fusing to  nnsirer  tho  question,  under  such 
circiim stances  (is  ho  hnd  slated,  ho  thought 
thftt  the  noble  Duke  was  rnther  hard  npuii 
his  noble  Friend  in  Ea)ing  that  ho  hnd  no 
right  to  nak  him  such  a  question. 

THE  POLICE.  IN  IRELAND. 

QUESTION. 

Tuc  Marouess  of  CLANRICARDE 
asked.  Whether  h  was  inleiiJcd  to  send 
any  portion  of  Irish  constables  to  the  camp 
at  the  Curragh,  as  a  part  of  the  miiitary 
force  thcro  aeseinbled,  or  to  anj  depot  or 
tuilitnry  school  of  instruction  in  England. 
Since  he  last  addrossed  their  Lot^ehips  on 
this  subject,  one  of  the  Judges  of  Assize 
ill  Ireland  had  noticed  the  inefficiency  of 
the  police,  and  attributed  it,  as  ho  did,  to 
their  nsaoming  too  niilitnrj  n  chaincler, 

TiiB  DuKB  OF  NEWCASTLE  said, 
that  he  would  say,  as  he  had  said  bcTore, 
that  he  agreed  nith  the  noble  Morqiiess 
that  it  was  not  desirablo  that  the  consta- 
bulary force  of  Ireland  should  nssumo  too 
military  a  character,  nlthough  ho  believed 
it  trna  right  they  should  be  organized  on  a 
different  footing  from  the  police  of  this 
country.  In  reply  to  the  Grst  part  of  his 
nohlo  Priend's  question,  he  had  to  etnlo 
.h&t  there  nns  no  intention  of  sending  the 
constabulory  force  of  Ireland  to  the  camp 
at  the  Curragh,  or  any  other  plnco,  with  a 
Tiew  to  militarj  exercise.  In  regard  to  the 
second  portion  of  the  noble  Marquess's 
question,  the  facte  irere  theso: — The  arms 
with  which  the  constabulary  hnd  been  pro- 
vided were  Tcry  old,  having  seen  at  least 
twenty  years'  servicei  they  were  inefficient, 
and  of  tho  old  smooth-bore  principle.  It 
was  intended  to  provide  them  with  now 
arniai  and,  of  course,  they  ought  to  be  of 
the  best  kind.     Those  would  be  the  Enfield 

~'"'  "'--'-    n    y[gyf    ((,^4     t],gy    ghoUld    kUOW 

them  it  was  intended  to  send 
nd  aiileen  head  constables  to 
-der  to  be  instructed  in  the 
lose  rifles.  They  would  after- 
bled  to  convej  the  instruction 
force.  There  was,  honever, 
if  iuvesdng  them  with  a  more 
aoter. 

F  ROCnESTER.— tJUESTlON. 
DUNQANNON  asked  Her 
jvernment.  Whether,  in  the 
rl  of  Maimnhurjf 
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present  racnncy  in  the  See  of  Rochester, 
it  wns  in  eontcmplntion  to  divide  any  pot- 
lion  of  tho  present  diocese,  so  bb  to  eeta- 
blish  a  Uistiopric  at  St.  Alban'a  ;  or. 
whether  it  was  intpmled  to  tmnafcr  the 
See  and  Title  of  the  Bishopric  oF  Ro- 
chester (o  St.  Alban's,  and  to  throw  the 
Town  of  Rochester  and  its  dependencies 
into  the  Dioceao  ef  Canterbury  ?  lie  took 
the  opportunity  of  putting  the  (]iieslion  at 
that  time  as  a  Fair  opportunity  now  existed 
of  ninking  a  most  desirable  niterntion. 

Lord  I^RURY  snid,  thnt  in  the  absence 
of  his  noble  Friend  the  Ear)  of  Verolam. 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Herts,  and  before 
tho  noble  Duke  answered  the  question,  be 
wished  to  remind  their  Lordships  of  what 
had  been  dono  in  this  matter.     A  Commis- 
sion naa  appointed  in  1835whicli  look  tDto 
constdcrntion  the  bonndnries   of  the  dio- 
ceses in  England  and  Wales,  and.  io  ibeir 
report  upon  the  best  mode  in  which  these 
dioceses  niiglit  be  remodelled,  they  reeom. 
mended  that,  after  the  nvoidance  of  the 
See  of  Winchosler,  a  portion  of  that  dio- 
cese should  be  transferred   to  the  dioecM 
of  London.     In  1858  another  Commission 
was  appointed,  to  consider  the  special  eir- 
eunistauecs  of  the  four  metropolitan  sees, 
London,  Winchester,  Canterbury,  and  Ro- 
chester.    The  Commissionera  pointed  onl 
that  the  area' of  the  see  of  Rochester  wiii 
ns  Inrge  n-i  thnt  of  Winchester,  ollhoagh 
tho  population  n-as  not  fo  great,  and  that 
tho    benefices  were   still  more  iiumeroni. 
They  olso  stnted  thnt  when,  on  the  nroid- 
nnce  of  the  ace  of  Winchester,  a  portion  of 
thnt  dinccao  was  transferred  to  London, 
the  dioeeso  of    Rochester   would   bav*  < 
larger  nren  and  a  much  larger  number  of 
bencfieea  thnn  Winchester,      The  Conimrf-      I 
sioners  added  that  these  four  nictropolitsn 
sees  cnntnincd  5,000.000  souls,  1,900  Ins 
ncficcd  clergymen,  ond  a  more  than  ordi-     j 
nary  number  of  curates.     One  of  their  ro- 
coniniendations  was   that  a    new  diowio 
should  be  formed  out  of    thnt  portion  of 
the  diocese  of  Rochester,  which  lay  oorlk 
of  the  Thames,  and  it  was  proposed  tbt 
the  town  of  St.  Albnn's  should    be  the 
seat  of  the  bishopric  with    tho   abbcj  for 
the  cathedral  church.     Tho  difficultiea  la 
bo  overcome  in  forming  three  new  diocesci 
were  three — a  cathedral,  an  episcopal  rec- 
dence,  and  an  income  for  the  Rishop.   R'- 
ccntly  some  of  the  iiihabitanta  of  the  pro- 
posed  new  bishopric  went  to  the  GoTftni- 
ment  and  endeavoured  to  meet  these  diffi- 
culties.    The  county  of  Hertford  offeredts 
restoie  the  nbbeyof  St.  Alban'a  ai  ■cath»' 
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diml  for  the  now  bishop,  and  they  also  sug- 
geslcU  how  the  two  remaining  wants  of 
an  episcopal  residence  and  income  should 
bd  supplied.  Tbo  clergy  of  tho  Church 
uf  £nglaiid  Tcry  much  needed  additional 
ofcrlooker-i  and  ntorc  pastoral  enoourngc- 
laent,  and  this  waiU  prevonted  that  union 
aad  organization  which  were  at  present  so 
miich  wanted  in  (he  mini&tration  of  the  af- 
f«tr»  of  tho  Church.  The  noble  Viscount 
&i  the  Iicad  uf  tho  Government  stated  to 
the  deputation  thnt  ho  should  prefer  to  see 
the  question  taken  up  as  a  whole,  instead 
of  being  treated  in  detail.  lie  hoped 
the  matter  would  not  be  allowed  to  drop 
tbruugh.  and  taking  advantage  of  the  pre- 
MQt  fa¥oorable  opportunity  tho  Govern* 
meut  had  only  to  appoint  Commissioners 
ag«in  to  consider  this  matter,  and  then 
the  dctaiU  might  easily  be  arranged. 

Tub  Duke  op  NEWCASTLE  said,  his 
Bobie  Fiicnd  proposed  the  appointment  of 
a  Commission  to  inquire  into  this  case,  but 
the  probability  was  that  before  any  Com- 
tuission  could  report,  the  see  of  Ilooliestcr 
would  be  nlled  up.     Ilo  would  not  enter 
ioto  tlie  general  question  raised  by  his  noble 
Friend  as  to  tho  necessity  of  increased  ec- 
dcflia&tical  superTision  in  the  dioceses  re- 
ferred to,  nor  aa  to  the  extension  of  the 
episcopate  tliroughout  England.     No  doubt 
tao  population   liad  greatly  out-grown  tho 
•piritual  provision  in  many  of  tho  dioceses, 
Aiid  he  agreed  with  him   in  thinking  that 
increased  episcopal  supervision,  both  of  the 
clergy  and  the  people,  was  necessary.   Ilis 
noble  Friend  behind  him  had  kindly  under- 
taken to  answer  the  question  put  by  tho 
■oble  Viscount,  for  he  stated  to  the  House 
the  answer  that  a  deputation  had  received 
from  his  noble  Friend  at  tho  head  of  tho 
Government — namely,  that  tho   case  was 
ooe  requiring    serious    consideration,    but 
that  it  ought    not  to  be  taken  up  as  an 
itotated  question,  and  that  he  recognized 
the  propriety  of  dealing  with   the  wliole 
subject  of  the  extension  of  tho  episcopate 
on  a  uiorc  extensive  scale.     In  the  moan- 
tioM  he  (the  Duke  of  Newcastle)  was  au- 
tbo:ized  to  state  that  any  clergyman  who 
Diigbt  be  recouimccded  to  the  see  of  Ho- 
cb^ter  would  hold  the  sec  subject  to  such 
Mraogemcnta  as  the  GoYcrnment  and  Par- 
liaoieot  might  hereafter  make. 
Tbe  Dukb  of  M  ARLB0R0U6I1  thought 
1^  tnswer  of  the  noble  Duke  far  from 
•ttitfaotory.      They    usually    found    that 
vhea  Her    Majesty's    Government   were 
ttked  to  take  up  a  great  question  of  this 
iuad  tbo  answer  wa^  that  the  subject  was 


too  wide  and  must  be  dealt  with  in  detail, 
and  when  they  asked  tho  Government  to 
go  into  detail  and  take  up  a  particular 
caso  that  they  thought  might  be  so  dealt 
with  tho  answer  was  that  it  could  not  bo 
taken  up  in  detail,  but  as  a  whole.  Tliis 
was  an  unsatisfactory  mode  of  proceeding, 
and  he  thought  would  create  dissatisfaction 
out  of  doors,  llow  was  it  possible  to  deal 
with  the  great  subject  beforo  them  as  a 
whole  ?  Tho  difficulties  which  were  to  be 
overcome  existed  in  particular  cases,  and  d 
fortiori  difficulties  would  be  found  beset- 
ting tho  question  as  a  whole.  Ho  believed 
he  was  correct  in  saying  that  tho  funds  in 
the  hands  of  tho  Ecclesiastical  Commission- 
ers were  forestalled  by  reason  of  the  great 
amount  of  parochial  destitution  existing 
throughout  tho  country,  which  rendered  it 
almost  in)possible  to  provide  an  ndequato 
fund  to  be  applied  to  the  endowment  of 
new  sees;  but  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis* 
sioners  might  render  a  proportion  of  aid  to 
such  funds  as  might  be  ])rovided  by  tho 
liberality  and  Christian  feeling  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  was  informed  only  the  other  day 
of  the  munificent  amount  of  the  offers  now 
in  tiio  ecclesiastical  office,  of  funds  in 
aid  of  the  endowment  of  parishes.  There 
was  an  amount  of  liberality  existing  in  the 
country  which,  if  it  could  be  drawn  forth, 
would  be  amply  sufficient  to  provide  tlio 
necessary  endowments.  All  that  he  asked 
was  that  facilities  should  be  placed  within 
tho  reach  of  such  persons  for  carrying  out 
their  intentions.  By  the  course  they  wcro 
following  they  were  putting  a  damper  upon 
the  Christian  liberality  of  the  country.  In 
tho  case  of  this  particular  diocese  there 
had  long  been  a  strong  desire  that  it  should 
bo  divided,  and  if  encouragement  were 
given  ho  had  no  doubt  funds  would  be 
forthcoming.  Ho  hoped  the  Government 
would  give  their  attention  to  tho  matter, 
and  act  in  accordance  with  the  importance 
of  tho  subject. 

Lord  REDESDALE  wished  to  know 
from  tho  noble  Duke  whether  they  were  to 
understand  that  some  steps  would  be  im- 
mediately taken  with  a  view  to  the  increase 
of  the  episcopate.  Ho  believed  it  would 
conduce  to  the  real  economy  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Church  if  additional  bishops 
were  appointed  in  many  places;  for  by  such 
means  the  true  action  of  the  Church  might 
be  put  into  more  effective  working.  Was 
there,  ho  would  ask,  ony  serious  intention 
to  take  steps  by  which  tho  episcopate  might 
be  increased  ? 

Tub  Dukb  op  NEWCASTLE  said,  ho 
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wns  lint  lliGii  !ii  ft  position  to  onswer  itio 
question  of  llie  noble  Lord. 

Viscount  DUNGANNON  sniil,  tliere 
tvns  ft  great  necessity  for  the  provision  of 
incrcnscil  ccclcsiasticnl  Bupcrintciidcnco  in 
many  parts  of  tlio  country. 

VALUATION  OK  RATEABLE  PROPERTY 
(IRELAND)  BILL. 
COM  UITTEE . — RE  PORT. 

IIoiiso  in  Coniniitteo  (Recording  (o  Or- 
der). 

Lord  REDESDALE  wished  to  linow 
irlinC  traa  (lie  precise  objeet  of  (iiis  Bill. 
It  was  enliiled  "An  Act  to  dcfrny  ono 
moiety  of  the  expense  of  the  annual  revi- 
Bion  of  tlic  Talufttion  of  rnlcablo  properly 
in  Irelniid  out  of  [lie  Consolidnted  Fund." 
IIo  wislied  lo  know  nliy  llicse  cxpciiBes, 
wliicli  in  oil  oilier  parts  of  tho  country 
trero  dcfrnyed  by  local  cbargoa,  should  in 
Ireland  bo  paid  nut  of  the  pnblis  revenue. 

Ti[E  Duke  of  AUOYLL  said,  lie  con. 
fcBscd  ho  lind  felt  some  rolucHincc  to  tako 
charge  of  an  Irish  Bill  ;  but  lie  hnd  done 
BO  in  this  instance,  not  cjtpecling  that 
any  nppositiun  irould  be  made  to  it.  The 
Tttlontion  of  Ireland,  wliieb  wos  one  of  tho 
most  important  and  nscfnl  works  of  its 
kind  in  Europe,  hnd  been  accomplislied 
entirely  at  the  c;ipcnse  of  local  proprietors. 
But  the  annual  revision  of  the  valuation 
wna  used  for  many  public  purpoBce,  as  the 
limitation  of  the  franchise,  the  decisions 
of  Inwsiiits,  and  others.  Tho  Chancellor 
of  tho  £xchcqiier  had  thought  it  a  fair 
case  that  one  half  of  the  cipcnsca  of  this 
annual  reTisioii  should  ho  borne  by  (he 
public  ;  and  tho  Bill  had  pnssed  tho  House 
iif  Couiniona  without  (i  dissentient  voice. 
It  appeared  ntso  that  tho  Valu  at  ion -office 
in  Ireland  had  been  hithcito  treated  na  a 
temporary  institution  only,  and  tho  clerks 
employed  in  it  consequently  did  not  share 
in  the  privilcgoB  of  other  public  forvoiits. 
By  this  Bill  they  were  placed  regularly 
upon  the  Ciril  Service  eatablishnicnt, 

LordMONTEAGLT!  heartily  onneurred 
in  the  ]nincipte  of  the  Bill,  and  thought 
Jesirablo  if  such  n  valu- 
ioh  had  been  made  for 
'  for  England  also. 
ALE  thought,  from  whot 
iposilc  had  said,  that  it 
lie  if  this  Buhject  were 
for  England.  Ills  only 
Sill  was,  that  it  was  one 
icea  in  which  Ireland  did 
thingH  done  for  her  that 

Hevxcutle 
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TtrBMARQtTzsfiOPBATHwiianndwsloed 
to  remind  the  noble  Lord  that  the  com- 
pftriaon  lie  had  made  was  hkrdly  fair, 
when  they  considered  the  different  circom- 
slaoees  of  the  two  countries. 

Bill  reported,  withont  Amendment ;  and 
(o  be  read  3*  on  Monday  next. 

SALE  OF  GAS.— PETITION. 

Lord  REDESDALE  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  Gas  Meter  Manufacturera  of 
Great  Britain  in  meeting  naaembled,  com- 
plaining  of  t'le  dclnj  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  tho  Act  for  regulating  mex- 
aurcB  used  in  tho  Sale  of  Gas.  De  said 
that  by  the  Act  of  last  Sccsion  models  of 
gns-melera  were  to  have  been  deposited  io 
tho  office  of  Enchequer  for  the  purpose  of 
havingaccurata  meters  distributed  through- 
out the  country.  Six  months  had  tran- 
apired,  however,  since  the  pasaiog  of  the 
Act,  and  no  models  had  b«eii  deposited. 
The  time  was  approaching  when  it  would 
\>e  necessary  by  law  to  have  duly  certified 
meters,  and  the  gas  companies  began  lo  be 
in  doubt  as  to  what  would  be  done.  The 
Act  required  that  an  instrument,  colled 
a  gas-holder,  should  bo  prepared  with 
balances  and  other  things  for  the  proper 
nieaauremcnt  of  gaa,  Thia  instrnmenl  nti 
well  known  as  a  standard  by  which  gss- 
meters  were  tested.  The  Astronomer 
Royal,  hoirever,  under  whose  manngeaient 
the  scieiilifio  details  were  placed,  was  in- 
duced for  some  reason  or  the  other  to  «dopl 
another  initrumcnt,  which  he  at  first  pro- 
posed to  call  a  "  transferror,"  by  wliieh 
tho  goe-holder  might  he  tested.  But  ihii 
instrument  was  quite  unfit  for  the  (ening 
of  the  meters  thcmeelveE.  The  conse- 
quence VM  that  no  models  were  as  jrt 
deposited  in  the  Exchequer  ;  andatpreKol 
there  was  no  means  of  su 
ficioncy.  The  question  i 
(Lord  Rcdesdale)  to  involve  very  consider- 
able difficulties  ;  but  he  thought  on  ihs 
whole  that  tho  Act  would  be  found  to 
work  when  some  of  its  proviaioni  »er8 
modified  according  to  the  experience  of  it* 
practical  working.  But  he  hoped  the  Oa- 
vcrnnient  would  consider  the  course  thej 
meant  to  pursue,  because  within  tvelfS 
months  no  legal  sale  of  gas  could  takepl«« 
except  by  means  of  a  stamped  meter,  and 
it  was  neccsaary  that  some  immediate  stejis 
should  bo  taken. 

The  Dukb  op  NEWCASTLE  ohserrsJ, 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Excheqatr 
were  jointly  commissioned  with  the  eieo- 
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tMn  of  this  meaaare.  Thejlmd  consulted 
tho  Astronomer  Royal,  who  made  certain 
O^ccUoos  to  a  gAi-nienaurer.  The  Trea* 
surj  tUeo  consulted  tho  Board  of  Trade 
A$  to  whether  the  Act  would  require  any 
Amendment,  but  tho  opinion  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  wna  that  no  Amendments  would 
be  necessary.  Communications  were  still 
going  on,  but  he  had  reason  to  liopo  that 
arrangements  would  soon  bo  made  to  meet 
the  uiconTenicnce  of  which  the  petitioners 
complained. 

Lord  MONTE  AG  LE  feared  that  unless 
the  Act  was  amended  the  expectation  of  its 
firamers  would  bo  disappointed. 

Lord  REDESDALE  said,  he  nnder- 
ttood  that  the  measurement  of  gas  had 
been  carried  on  for  a  long  time  at  Berlin, 
ft«d  he  believed  at  Paris,  but  certainly 
throughout  Prussia,  and  there  was  no  rea- 
son whj  it  should  not  be  accomplished  in 
this  country.  Tho  regulation  of  weights 
and  measures  had  always  been  considered 
an  Imperial  question;  and  he  had  no  doubt 
tbat  the  Act  would  work  well  when  its 
defects  camo  to  bo  discovered  by  its  prac- 
tical application. 

COMMERCIAL  TREATY  WITH  FRANCE. 

EXPLANATION. 

The  DtTKE  op  ARGYLL,  on  moving  the 
adjournment  of  the  Jlouse,  said,  that  he 
wished  (o  give  an  explanation  of  something 
which  was  supposed -to  have  fallen  from  him 
OQ  a  previous  evening.     lie  had  received 
a  communication  from   an  hon.  Genilcmnn 
who  represented  a  very  largo  commercial 
constituency  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, from  which  it  appeared  that  certain 
words  that  fell  from  him  lust  night  were 
supposed  to  be   to  this  efl*ect — that  those 
bon.  Members  who  generally  belong  to  the 
Conservative  party,  and  who  aro  opposed 
to  tlie  present  Government,  but  who  gave 
their  snpport  to  the  financial  schemo  of  the 
Goremment  on  the  late  occasion,  were  in- 
fioeDced  not  9o  much  by  their  opinions  as  by 
the  extreme  pressure  put  on  them  indivi- 
daally  by  their  constituents.     That  was  not 
the  meaning  he  intended  to  convey.     He 
sfaoald  deeply  regret  if  any  words  that  fell 
iroin  him  should  be  supposed  to  convey 
that  meaning.     All  he  meant  to  say  was, 
that  the  votes  of  these  hon.  Members  wero 
wt  given  wholly  irrespective  of  the  opin- 
RHis  and  the  interests  of  the  great  industrial 
and  commercial  communities  which  they  re- 
initDted  io  Parliament,  and  that  ho  might 
■My  efaiim  en  behalf  of  the  Qovernrocnt 


their  votes  as  indicative  of  the  opinions  of 
tho  great  commercial  centres  in  this  coun- 
try as  to  the  financial  scheme  of  tho  Go- 
vernment; but  he  did  not  mean  to  imply 
that  against  their  own  opinions  they  had 
been  forced  by  the  pressure  of  their  consti- 
tuents to  vote  for  a  measure  which  indivi- 
dually they  disapproved  of.  So  far  from 
feeling  that  tlie  value  of  these  votes  was 
depreciated  by  the  explanation  that  had 
been  given  him  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
Government  attached  much  more  value  to 
them,  regarding  them  as  an  independent 
support  received  from  hun.  Members  who 
were  generally  opposed  to  them. 

Uouse  adjourned  at  Seven  o'clock, 
to  Monday  next,  Eleven 

o'clock. 
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MR.  NEWDEGATE  AND  MR.  COBDEN— 
PERSONAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

Mr.  bright  :  The  House  will,  per- 
haps,  permit  me,  before  the  regular  busi- 
ness comes  on,  to  occupy  its  attention  for  a 
few  minutes,  by  referring  to  a  matter  of  a 
personal  nature — not  personal,  however,  to 
myself,  but  to  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Rochdale  (Mr.  Cobden),  who  is 
now  absent,  and  on  whose  behalf  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words.  Tho  matter  arises 
out  of  a  statement  made  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  North  "Warwick- 
shire (Mr.  Newdegote)  in  a  speech  which 
he  delivered  to  the  House  during  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  Budget.  In  that  speech — 
I  quote  from  a  slip  which  I  have  received 
from  my  hon.  Friend,  and  to  which  ho 
has  called  my  attention — the  hon.  Gentle- 
man  is  reported  to  have  said  that  Mr. 
Cobden  professed  to  be  a  Free-trader  and 
Democrat,  and  yet  when  he  went  to  Russia 
he  wrote  in  favour  of  the  despotic  Govern- 
ment of  that  country,  and  that  ho  was 
now — 

*'0n  Muoh  close  terms  of  intimacy  with  the 
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Emporor  of  tlio  French  that  he  had  declared  that, 
notwithstanding  the  restrictions  on  tho  liberty  of 
the  press,  notwithstanding  the  Chambers  were 
what  he  (Mr.  Newdcgate)  was  afraid  the  House  of 
Commons  would  become — a  mere  registry  for  the 
decrees  of  the  Emperor  of  tho  French,  that  he 
could  not  understand  that  the  poople  of  France 
had  anything  to  complain  of." 

Therefore,  said  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire,  it  would 
be  little  wondered  at  that  Mr.  Cobden 
should  feel  little  interest  in  the  people  of 
this  country,  or  in  what  he  trusted  would 
still  continue  to  be  an  independent  House 
of  Commons.  I  understood  from  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  this  statement  was  made 
by  him  on  the  authority  of  an  anonymous 
letter  printed  in  a  paper  published  in 
Manchester,  which  notoriously  has  long 
been  most  unfriendly  to  my  hon.  Friend 
tho  Member  for  Rochdale.  My  hon.  Friend 
has  written  me  a  letter  in  which  he  refers 
to  this,  and  states  that — 

"  The  entire  purport  of  the  statement  is  utterly 
devoid  of  foundation  ;  I  neyer  expresaed  the  senti- 
ment attributed  to  mo,  or  anything  like  it,  or  the 
opposite  of  It,  for  I  never  uttered  an  opinion  upon 
the  subject  to  which  it  refers.  The  whole  alle- 
gation is  as  pure  a  fiction  as  if  the  speaker  had 
.iccused  me  of  picking  M.  Guizot's  pocket  of  his 
watch.  Pray  speak  to  Mr.  Newdegato  on  the 
subject,  and  ask  him  to  retract  the  statement  as 
publicly  as  it  was  uttered ;  and  pray  tell  him  that 
I  am  lost  in  astonishment  at  his  having  been  capa- 
ble of  propagating,  without  due  inquiry,  such  a 
calumny  on  an  ab^nt  Member  of  the  House." 

I  have  given  notice  to  the  hon.  Gentleman 
of  my  intention  to  make  this  statement, 
and  I  must  say  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
would  not  utter  a  calumny  of  this  sort, 
but  that  this  statement  is  probably  a  mis- 
conception to  which  we  are  all  of  us  liable 
when  preparing  a  matter  to  fulminate 
against  our  opponents.  I  think,  however, 
after  what  has  been  stated,  that  tho  hon. 
Gentleman  will  at  once  express  his  regret 
at  having  been  misled  into  making  a  state- 
ment so  unfounded.  I  ask  him  to  retract 
what  ho  has  stated,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  misunderstanding  on  a  mat- 
ter of  this  character;  because,  from  the 
position  in  which  my  hon.  Friend  now 
stands,  it  is  most  important  that  nothing 
of  this  kind  should  be  published  that  is 
not  strictly  accurate;  and  this  misrepre- 
sentation, however  unintentional,  should 
be  retracted  as  publicly  as  it  was  made. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  :  Sir,  I  fully  ac- 
knowledge that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham  has  only  done  his  duty  by 
undertaking  to  call  me  to  account  for  any 
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statement  I  may  have  made  with  respect 
to  Mr.  Cobden  in  his  absence,  of  which 
he  and  Mr.  Cobden  think  that  the  latter 
has  a  right  to  complain,  as  unfounded  or 
unfair.  He  has  only  obeyed  the  claims  of 
friendship  in  so  doing,  and  I  honour  him 
for  it.  The  Kepoi-ts  of  what  I  said  and 
to  which  the  hon.  Member  refers  are  to  a 
considerable  degree  inaccurate.  I  find  at- 
tributed to  me  in  the  leading  organ  of 
communication  the  following  words  which 
convey,  though  not  exactly,  stiU  the  general 
tenor  of  my  meaning.  Speaking  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Eochdale,  I  am  supposed 
to  have  said^ 

**  Perhaps  he  might  say  that  Mr.  Cobden  was 
so  intimate  nowadays  with  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  put  any 
cause  of  dissension  between  them.  In  former 
times  Mr.  Cobden  had  been  struck  with  the  sane 
democratic  devotion  for  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
witness  the  pamphlet  which  he  had  written  oa 
his  i*eturn  from  Russia.  So  complete  was  the 
admiration  felt  by  Mr.  Cobden,  the  adroeate  of 
democratic  doctrines— so  entirely  was  be  ^prit 
with  the  Emperor  of  France  and  hia  system,  not- 
withstanding  the  restrictions  on  tho  liberty  of  the 
press,  notwithstanding  the  Chambers  were  what 
ne  feared  that  House  was  on  the  point  of  becom- 
ing— mere  registry  oflBces  for  the  decrees  of  the 
Emperor,  that  in  Manchester,  where,  if  anywhen, 
he  was  well  spoken  of,  he  had  been  represented  in 
the  newspapers  as  unable  to  understaiid  what  the 
French  people  had  to  complain  of." 

Now,  that  Beport  is  in  some  degree  inac- 
curate, because  I  did  not  make  this  state- 
ment on  my  own  authority,  but  stated  that 
reports  were  current  to  the  effect,  which  I 
indicated.  I  was  speaking  with  a  letter  in 
my  hand  which  had  been  sent  me  as  ex- 
tracted from  The  Manchester  Chtardian,  and 
which  was  published  in  that  paper  on  the 
2 1  st  of  February.  With  the  permission  of 
the  House,  as  it  is  most  painful  to  any  man 
to  be  accused  of  misrepresenting  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  in  his  absence,  I  will 
read  a  portion  of  that  letter.  The  letter 
appeared  in  The  Manchester  GnarduM  of 
the  2 1  st  of  February.  It  is  stated  to  haye 
been  from  "  Our  Private  Con'espondent  in 
London,"  and  it  says — 

*'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  reports  in  Tcry  genenl 
circulation  by  no  means  oompUmentary  to  ths 
soundness  of  Mr.  Cobden's  judgment  upon  the  ia- 
ternal  affairs  of  France,  or  creditable  to  him  tf 
the  citizen  of  a  fi*eo  country.  In  these  reports, 
which  are  founded  upon  the  statements  of  aa  MP* 
who  has  just  returned  from  Paris,  where  he  hsi 
made  good  use  of  extensive  opportunities  of  m- 
cial  oWrvation,  Mr.  Cobden  is  represented  a* 
'  Napoleonizod '  to  a  higher  degree  than  we  caa 
easily  suppose  a  lover  of  free  institutions  could 
have  been  by  ever  so  hank  an  acceptance  of  ^^ 
trading  principles  on  the  part  of  the  Emporor. 
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Th»  Blembar  for  Rochdale  is  described  as  freely 
avovin;  hia  inability  to  discover  what  Franco 
l|ad  to  complaiD  of  in  the  present  regime^  and  as 
%iioriD^,  in  the  most  nnaccoontable  manner,  the 
iBportonee  of  soch  elements  in  national  happiness 
«•  freo  thought,  free  speech,  free  inquiry,  and  free 
iMfir-MtHma.  Nay,  so  painfully,  as  I  hear,  have 
•DOM  of  the  Constitutionalists,  now  chafing  in  en- 
forced silence  under  the  iron  hand  of  Imperial 
iespotisin,  felt  Mr.  Cobden*s  utter  want  of  syra- 
fntby  with  their  position,  that  they  declare  their 
espeeCation  that  from  his  visit  to  Nice  he  will 
Mng  ha«k  to  England  nothing  but  assurances  of 
the  eagerness  of  the  Nizzards  for  annexation  to 
France.  I  dare  say  that  much  of  this  may  be  the 
tsaggrrations  of  irritated  and  not  very  scrupulous 
pavtixaiis,  but  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Cobdon  has  laid 
himself  open  to  the  imputations  of  having  mani- 
Setted  a  zeal  for  free  trade  in  the  inverse  ratio  to 
hii  seal  for  every  other  form  of  freedom." 

li'ow.  Sir,  I  fully  admit  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham,  that  if  I  had  not 
groTiiid  for  believing  that  there  was  some 
truth  in  these  reports  thus  circulated  in 
Manchester,  it  would  have  been  exceed- 
in^y  culpable  on  my  part  to  have  made 
any  statement  on  the  sole  authority  of  this 
letter,  which  is  anonymous ;  but  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  must  remember 
that  few  Members  of  this  House  have  had 
more  reason  or  more  opportunities  for  close 
observation,  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Eoch- 
dale,  during  the  last  eighteen  years,  than  I 
have  had,  and  I  can  assure  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber that  few  have  availed  themselves  of 
these  opportunities  more  constantly.  There 
is  very  little  which  that  hon.  Member  has 
said,  very  little  that  he  has  written  which 
has  escaped  my  attention.    ["  Order!'*] — 

Mr.  SPEAKER :  The  hon.  Gentleman 
must  confine  himself  to  an  explanation  of 
the  statement  he  made. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  :  Forgive  me,  Sir, 
I  was  explaining  the  reason  for  my  having 
adverted  to  that  letter,  which  I  admit  to  the 
House,  had  the  substance  of  it  been  contrary 
io  the  opinions  I  myself  entertain,  would 
liave  been  unjustifiable.  I  am  vindicating 
my  conduct,  being  called  on  to  do  so,  by  a 
Member  of  this  House.  I  am  vindicating 
my  honour  as  a  Member  of  this  House. 
I  have,  as  I  said  before,  observed  the 
career  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Eochdale 
&r  a  very  considerable  period;  I  have 
observed  in  him  a  tendency  to  favour  in- 
stitutions very  different  from  what  I  un- 
dostand  by  tne  term  "  free  Institutions," 
and  this  induced  me  to  believe  that  there 
might  be  some  ground  for  the  assertions  in 
the  letter  I  have  read.  Let  me  first  clear 
(he  ground  by  explaining  what  I  mean  by 
free  institutions.  The  House  will,  I  am 
Mx^  ezcuae  me  if  I  trespass  on  its  time 


for  a  few  moments  in  a  matter  of  this 
nature.  I  mean  by  free  institutions,  such 
institutions  as  this  country  has  the  happi- 
ness to  possess — institutions,  embodying, 
as  I  believe  ours  do,  a  far  greater  amount 
of  social,  and  personal,  and  political  free- 
dom than  any  institutions  in  the  world.  I 
mean  by  free  institutions,  the  constitution 
of  England,  which  is  the  great  type  of  free 
institutions,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  despotic  democracy  of  America,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  the  democratic  des- 
potism of  France,  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  despotism  of  Austria,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  autocracy  of  Bussia. 
Now  5iat  is  what  I  mean  by  free  institu- 
tions ;  and  it  is  to  these  institutions  that  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  career  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Rochdale  does  not  show  that 
he  is  firmly  attached.  I  find  that  early 
in  1854  the  hon.  Gentleman  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  were  present  at 
a  meeting  at  the  Albion  Hotel.  It  was 
a  meeting  of  the  League,  and  Mr.  Cobden 
there  declared  that  the  origin  of  his  first 
appearance  in  public  life  was  his  having 
written  a  pamphlet,  I  believe  in  1835, 
but  which  was  published  in  1836,  on  the 
subject  of  Russia,  entitled  Russia  Cure  for 
Russophohiaj  to  which  pamphlet  I  referred 
on  the  occasion  to  which  this  explanation 
relates.  That  was  the  substance  of  those 
observations,  with  which  I  will  not  again 
trouble  the  House  in  detail.  Mr.  Cobden 
applauded  the  institutions  of  Russia,  and 
declared  that  he  thought  the  encouragement 
given  to  the  trading  classes  ought  to  be 
most  satisfactory,  because  persons  of  a  cer- 
tain capital  were  exempted  from  corporal 
punishment.  He  went  on  to  declare  that 
he  thought  it  for  the  interest  of  Europe 
that  Russia  should  become  possessed  of 
Constantinople.  Further,  he  declared  that 
he  had  moved  a  Resolution  in  a  debating 
society — a  Literary  Society  in  Manches- 
ter— to  that  effect,  and  that  there  this 
proposition  was  decidedly  affirmed  by  that 
society.  "Well,  Sir,  there  was  a  declara- 
tion in  the  pamphlet  to  which  I  referred. 
['*0h,  oh!"]  Hon.  Gentlemen  will  ex- 
cuse me,  for  I  am  called  to  account  for  a 
statement  which  might  appear  to  be  a 
calumny. 

Sir  CHARLES  DOUGLAS :  I  rise  to 
Order.  I  put  it  to  the  House  whether  the 
hon.  Member  is  to  go  on  in  this  strain.  I 
understood  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
risen  to  explain  a  statement  which  he  had 
made  on  a  former  occasion,  and  which  is 
denied  to  be  a  fact.    It  is  competent  to  the 
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hon.  Gentleman  to  persevere  in  what  he 
has  stated,  or  to  retract  it ;  bnt  not  to  go 
on  with  a  new  statement  which  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  original  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  :  If  I  make  a  state- 
ment of  this  kind  in  this  Honse  I  have  ever 
observed  one  rule,  that  I  will  either  retract 
that  statement  in  the  House,  or  will  con- 
firm it  in  the  House  when  called  upon.  And 
now,  Sir,  Avith  your  permission,  detaining 
the  House  the  fewest  possible  moments,  I 
will  show  that  in  1854  not  only  did  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bochdale 
avow  his  authorship  of  that  pamphlet,  but 
he  proceeded  to  say  at  that  meeting,  at 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
was  present,  that  in  accordance  with  his 
long  entertained  opinions  he  would  take 
means  to  prevent  the  prosecution  of  the 
Bussian  war,  and  I  will  give  the  House  a 
description  of  the  moans  he  suggested, 
p'  Oh ! "]  These  are  Mr.  Cobdon's  words. 
He  said,  *'  If  we  are  to  have  a  war,  let  there 
be  no  accumulating  of  debt,  and  no  taxes 
in  the  shape  of  Customs  or  Excise  duties. 
Increase  the  income  tax  20  per  cent  or 
more  if  necessary,  and  lower  the  amount 
down  to  £50  rather  than  revert  to  the  old 
system  of  indirect  taxes."  And  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham,  who  followed 
him,  said  he  *'  sincerely  hoped  with  Mr. 
CobdcD,  that  if  this  war,  which  he  called 
insane,  should  break  out,  the  income  tax 
would  be  doubled,  and  that  it  would  be 
brought  down  to  almost  so  low  a  rate  as 
to  catch  every  man  who  could  make  a 
speech  from  a  platform,  or  who  was  in 
favour  of  it."  Therefore  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham  [Order,  order !] — 

Mr.  speaker  said,  what  had  been 
said  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
on  that  occasion  was  not  relevant  to  the 
explanation  now  proposed  to  be  made  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  :  I  will  not  further 
advert  to  it.  I  would  beg  the  House  to 
remember  that  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1852  ["Oh,  oh!"],  soon  after  the  death 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bochdale  wrote  and  in  1853 
published  a  series  of  letters  in  which  he 
manifested  anger  at  the  universal  regret 
felt  by  the  people  of  this  country  at  that 
which  they  considered  a  national  loss,  and 
reprobated  the  conduct  of  certain  clergy- 
men, who  had  preached  sermons  on  the 
occasion  with  reference  to  the  career  of 
that  great  man,  who  had  been  an  honour 
to  this  country,  and  one  of  her  greatest 
^S'tV  Charles  Douglas 


defenders.  Mr.  Cobdcn  was  offended,  tbot 
the  memory  of  the  lato  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton had  been,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  so 
generally  selected  for  pulpit  manifesta- 
tions," and  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
such  manifestations  were  calculated  to  en- 
hance the  influence  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  or  to  promote  the  interests  of  Chris^ 
tianity.  He  went  on  to  say  that  the  waiB 
concluded  in  1815  were  unjustifiable,  and 
he  condemned  that  great  commander  be- 
cause the  war  was  undertaken  in  opposi- 
tion to  tho  principles  of  the  first  Prendi 
Bevolution.  And,  Sir,  here  is  the  point 
with  regard  to  the  institutions  of  this 
country.  Ho  went  further  in  his  letter. 
[''Question."]  I  am  coming  to  the  point 
He  praised  the  institutions  of  Prance,  and 
compared  them  with  the  institutions  of  this 
country,  and  to  tlie  disparagement  of  our 
institutions ;  and  this  is  my  justification. 
Perhaps  the  House  will  permit  rae  to  read 
tho  words.  This  is  no  hasty  statement 
This  is  a  public  document,  widely  cir- 
culated by  the  hon.  Member  for  Bochdale 
himself.     He  says — 

"  When  told  that  the  present  Emperor  possessct 
absolute  and  irresponsible  power,  I  ansirer  by 
citing  three  things  which  he  could  not,  if  he 
would,  accomplish :  be  could  not  endow  with  Unds 
and  tithes  one  religion,  as  the  exclusively  pnid 
religion  of  the  State,  although  ho  selected  for  the 
privilege  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  com- 
prises  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  French  people ; 
be  could  not  create  an  hereditary  peerage  with 
estates  entailod  by  a  law  of  primogeniture ;  snd 
he  could  not  impose  a  tax  on  successions,  which 
would  apply  to  personal  property  only,  and  leave 
the  real  estate  free.  Public  opinion  in  Franoe  is 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  any  of  these  measures 
becoming  law ;  because  they  outrage  that  spirit 
of  equatity  which  is  the  sacred  and  inviolable 
principle  of  1780.  Now,  if  Louis  Napoleon  were 
to  declare  his  determination  to  carry  these  three 
measures,  which  are  all  in  fuli  force  in  Englcatd, 
as  part  of  his  Imperial  regime^  his  throne  woold 
not  be  worth  twenty-four  hours'  purchase;  and 
nobody  knows  this  better  than  he  and  they  who 
surround  him." 

Now  I  have  quoted  this  extract  as  a  sam- 
ple of  the  contents  of  these  letters  to  show 
the  general  tenor  of  these  letters,  which 
is  to  impugn  our  own  institutions  and 
exalt  those  of  France,  expressing  admira- 
tion for  the  tendency  and  effects  of  the 
first  French  Kevolution,  because  it  was  a 
social  reyolution  and  overturned  the  rights 
of  property,  and  condemning  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688,  upon  which  our  institu- 
tions are  founded,  because  it  left  the 
rights  of  property  untouched — because  it 
was  a  religious  and  a  political,  bnt  not 
a  social  revolution.    The  tenor  of  tiieee 
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altation  of  tho    principles  of   the  first 
French  RoYolatioa. 

I  thank  the  House  for  having  allowed 
me  to  Tindicate  myself  from  the  Impu- 
tation  of  having  uttered  an  unfounded 
calomny,  and  I  think  I  have  said  enough 
to  justify  the  opinion  to  which  I  gave 
expree«on  in  tho  statement  which  has 
been  called  in  question.  8ir,  a  man  who 
18  for  ever  endeavouring  to  prevent  this 
Hooae  from  taking  means  to  defend  the 
free  institutions  under  which  we  live  can- 
not, I  think,  be  considered  as  justly  valu- 
ing free  institutions.  A.  man  who  for  a 
long  course  of  years  has  systematically 
vilified  our  institutions,  cannot  be  classed 
among  the  best  friends  of  those  institu- 
tioas.  A  man  who  during  a  long  series  of 
years  holds  up  tho  institutions  of  despotic 
{Hates  in  comparison  with,  and  to  the  dis- 
paragemoit  of  the  institutions  under  which 
we  live,  cannot  be  considered  as  a  true 
friend  to  our  institutions,  but  must  be 
held,  at  beet,  indifferent  to  the  continu- 
ance of  free  institutions,  the  benefits  of 
which  he  may,  nevertlieless,  have  no  ob- 
jection to  enjoy. 

Mb.  bright  :  I  asked  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Warwickshire  whether  he 
was  prepared  to  maintain  the  accuracy  of 
what  he  had  stated,  or  was  disposed  to 
retract  it.  I  cannot  exactly  ascertain  from 
what  he  has  stated  that  any  retractation 
was  made.  But  perhaps  the  House  will 
allow  me  to  say  on  behalf  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Eochdale,  that  he 
utterly  denies  it  from  beginning  to  end. 
There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  state- 
ment; and,  as  he  must  be  the  best  judge 
of  ity  I  think  it  has  been  the  general 
custom  of  Members  of  this  House  to  ac- 
cept an  express  statement  of  another  Mem- 
ber; andy  as  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  admits  that  the  only  founda- 
tion for  his  statement  is  an  anonymous 
letter  in  a  newspaper  known  to  be  hostile 
to  my  hon.  Friend,  I  leave  the  House  to 
judge  between  the  hon.  Member  for  Eoch- 
dale and  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire. 

Mm.  N£WD£GATE:  Excuse  me  for 
one  moment ;  I  did  not  retract  my  state- 
meat;  I  did  not  found  my  statement 
entirely  on  on  anonymous  letter,  but  I 
broadly  stated  to  the  House  the  grounds 
ci  the  opinion  I  entertain  and  had  ex- 
pressed. 

Sol|jeei  dropped. 
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QUESTION. 

Mr.  free  land  said,  he  would  beg 
to. ask  the  First  Comruissioner  of  Works, 
Whether  his  attention  lias  been  called  to  a 
Despatch  from  our  Minister  at  Brussels, 
dated  the  24th  of  February  last,  stating 
that  on  the  preceding  Sunday  a  violent 
thunderstorm,  accompanied  by  an  nnpre- 
cedentedly  heavy  fall  of  snow,  had  over- 
spead  Belgium;  that  twelve  churches  liad 
been  simultaneously  struck  by  h'ghtning, 
and  that  three  of  them  had  been  totally 
destroyed  and  the  others  much  injured ; 
whether  he  has  seen  a  paragrapli  in  The 
Times  of  August  17,  1857,  stating  that 
the  Flag  Tower  of  Windsor  Castle  had 
been  struck  by  lightning,  and  that  about 
four  tons  of  the  parapet  had  been  displaced; 
and  whether  any  provision  has  been  or  is 
to  be  made  for  securing  the  Public  Build- 
ings of  this  Country  which  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
against  such  injuries  or  destruction  by 
lightning  as  have  occurred  at  Windsor 
Castle  and  in  Belgium  ? 

Mr.  COWPER  said,  his  attention  bad 
been  called  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  *s  ques- 
tion to  a  very  remarkable  meteorological 
fact  of  a  violent  thunderstorm,  accompa- 
nied by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  so  that  twelvo 
churches  had  been  simultaneously  struck 
by  lightning  ;  but  he  had  not  thought  that 
this  very  portentous  event  would  justify 
this  country  from  departing  from  the  or- 
dinary custom  by  which  thoso  buildings 
only  which  were  much  abovo  the  ordinary 
level  were  protected  by  lightning  con- 
ductors. Buildings  at  a  great  elevation, 
such  as  the  Palace  in  which  they  were  now 
assembled,  should  be  protected;  but  tho  ex- 
pense would  be  very  considerable  of  fitting, 
copper  conductor.)  to  all  our  public  buildt> 
ings.  With  regard  to  tho  statement  in 
The  Timest  to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
referred,  it  was  true  that  the  Flag  Tower 
of  Windsor  Castle  had  been  struck  by 
lightning,  but  he  was  happy  to  state  that 
the  accident  had  been  repaired  for  the 
sum  of  thirty  shillings. 

MEDICAL  OFFICERS  IN  INDIA. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  BAZLEY  said,  he  rose  to  ask  tho 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whether  the 
Medical  Officers  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian 
Army  have  had  all  the  privileges  conceded 
to  them  which  the  Royal  Warrant  of  the 
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Argyll,  coD)p1aitiing  of  tlie  claims  made  bj 
the  Crown  to  the  foreshores  of  Scotland, 
and  ti)  the  properly  of  the  solum,  or  grcand 
of  the  seashores  up  to  high  wnter  mark, 
and  ho  had  seen  a  dcputntion  that  waited 
upon  liini  for  tho  purpose  of  discussing 
the  matter,  althougli  it  was  not  directly  in 
his  Department,  but  in  that  of  tho  Woods 
and  Forests.  He  had  made  inquiry  into 
the  particular  matters  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion, and  he  found  the  practice  for  some 
years  had  been  to  grant  licences  to  take 
gravel  and  stone  from  below  liigh-water 
mark  ;  those  licences  were  entirely  at  the 
pleasure  of  tho  Crown,  and  at  a  merely 
nominal  rent.  With  regard  to  the  general 
question  as  the  claims  of  the  Crown  to  the 
foreshores,  he  was  not  aware  that  there 
was  any  particular  opinion  or  opinions  given 
by  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  in  Scot- 
land as  to  tho  taking  of  sand  or  gravel 
from  the  seashore  ;  but  the  general  rights 
of  tho  Crown  as  to  the  foreshores  had  been 
the  subject  of  an  opinion  of  the  Law  Officen 
of  the  Crown  in  Scotland,  and  the  Woods 
and  Forests  had  snbstantially  acted  on  that 
opinion. 


Ist  day  of  October,  1858,  entitles  them  to 
receive  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  :  Sir,  the  War- 
rant  of  1858  cannot  apply  in  all  respects 
to  tho  Medical  Officers  of  the  Indian  army, 
inasmuch  as  the  pay  and  pensions  of  the 
Queen's  Service  differ  from  those  of  the 
Indian  Service;  but  the  rank  and  position 
of  the  Indian  Medical  Officers  and  th(»se 
of  tho  Medical  Officers  in  the  Queen's  Ser- 
vice in  India  are  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality. 

THE  OYSTER  FISHERY. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  cave  said,  he  wished  to  ask  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Traae  a  question 
respecting  certain  Papers  which  have  been 
moved  for  relative  to  the  Oyster  Fishery. 
Some  doubt  having  arisen  as  to  the  an- 
swer of  tho  right  hon.  Gentleman,  what 
ivas  wished  was,  that  he  should  remove 
that  doubt  by  repeating  the  purport  of  his 
reply. 

Mr.  MILNBR  GIBSON  said,  he  had 
been  asked  whether  there  were  any  Papers 
that  could  be  laid  on  the  Table  relating 
to  tho  French  Convention  and  the  Oyster 
Fishery  ;  and  hia  reply  was,  that  there 
were  no  Papers  of  a  character  to  be  use- 
fully laid  on  tho  Table.  He  had  also 
stated  that  there  had  been  no  recent  re- 
monstrance from  Franco  with  reference  to 
the  Oyster  Convention,  and  no  increased 
stringency  on  the  part  of  England  in  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty. 

FORESUORES  (SCOTLAND).— QUESTION. 

Mr.  FINLAY  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Lord  Advocate,  Whether  he  has  re- 
ceived a  Memorial  from  certain  Proprietors 
and  Road  Trustees  of  the  county  of  Argyll, 
complaining  of  the  claims  made  by  the 
Crown  to  the  Foreshores  of  Scotland  and 
to  the  property  of  the  solum  or  ground  of 
the  Seashores  up  to  high-water  mark  ; 
whether  he  has  in  consequence  communi- 
tsated  with  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  and  with  what  result ;  and 
whether  the  claim  by  the  Crown  to  the 
property  of  the  whole  Foreshores  of  Scot- 
land is  made  in  accordance  with  tho  advice 
and  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  of  theCrown 
in  Scotland  ? 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  :  In  answer 
to  hii  hon.  Friend  he  had  to  state  that  he 
had  received  a  memorial  from  certain  pro- 
prietor! and  road  troitees  of  the  county  of 
2ir^  BoMley 
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Sir  JAMES  FERGUSSON  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  the  Lord  Advocate,  Whe- 
ther, as  under  the  provisions  of  the  Repre- 
sentation of  tho  People  (Scotland)  Bill  the 
only  persons  to  be  qualified  to  vote  in  the 
Election  of  Members  of  Parliament  are — 
1,  Proprietors  of  lands  or  houses  worth  £5 
a  year ;  2,  Tenants  of  lands  and  bouses 
held  under  the  same  landlord,  and  rented 
at  £10  a  year,  provided  they  reside  in  the 
county  for  six  months  in  each  year  ;  it  is 
intended  to  disfranchise  the  following  de- 
Bcriptions  of  existing  voters  : — 1,  The  old 
freeholders  ;  2,  Joint  life-renters ;  3,  Life- 
rent tenants  who  have  sublet  their  farms  ; 
4,  Tenants  not  resident  in  the  county  ;  5, 
Tenants  of  lands  who  lire  in  honses  he- 
longing  to  separate  proprietors ;  6.  Tenants 
of  minerals,  quarries,  fisheries,  &e.  which 
have  no  houses  attached  to  them  ;  7,  Joiat 
proprietors  or  tenants,  where  there  are 
more  than  two  on  the  same  property  ;  and, 
whether  new  voters  may  under  tliis  Bill  be 
registered  apon  such  qoalifications  as  en- 
title persona  to  rote  under  the  existing 
Acts? 

The    LORD    ADVOCATE    said,   l»« 
thought  the  questions  of  his  hoD«  Friend 
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would   ItaTC    been   put  on  Mondny  next, 

wkcn  tbe  Bill  would  come  on  for  a  second 

rfftdin^.     Most  of  the  questions  in  his  (the 

Lord  Adrocate*8)  opinion  miglit  have  been 

aiuwered  bj  a  study  of  the  Bill  itself,  and 

lie  would   recommend  his  hon.  Friend  to 

ftdopi  that  course.     The  only  explanation 

bo  tbougbi  it  necessary  to  mako  wns  in 

rrgard  to  tbo  tenancy  franchise.     It  was 

not  intended    that   the  residency  clause 

•boold   apply  to   any  of  the  old  tenancy 

franehises  under  the  Reform  Act.     They 

were  all    arranged    by   reference   to   the 

Taluation  roll,  and  if  there  was  any  ambi- 

gaity  in  regard  to  residence  it  would  be 

pot  right.     It  was  not  intended  that  the 

residence  clause  should  apply  to  the  old 

frtnchiset,  but  only  to  tho  new  franchises. 

MALT  DUTY.— QUESTION. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Packe, 

The  chancellor  op  the  BXCHE- 
QUER  slated  that  tho  question  of  tho 
Malt  Duty  was  no  doubt  very  interesting 
to  those  concerned  ;  but  it  was  not  one  of 
ipeeial  importance  with  regard  to  any  con- 
templated change  of  the  Law,  and  there- 
fore the  position  in  which  ho  stood  was 
this,  that  it  would  be  most  inconvenient  to 
tbe  public  service  to  keep  the  Customs 
Bill  waiting  for  the  Malt  Resolutions  to  be 
decided,  and  it  would  bo  almost  impossible 
for  him  to  give  adequate  time  for  debating 
the  question  if  it  cnme  on  at  a  late  period 
of  the  Session.  Therefore,  unless  he  could 
got  rid  of  the  question  to-niglit  by  an  early 
vote,  ho  proposed  to  drop  it  nltogethcr 
from  tho  present  Bill,  and  to  bring  on  the 
Question  at  some  convenient  period  after 
Easter,  when  there  would  be  an  opportunity 
for  full  eonsideration. 

On  Motion  that  tho  House  at  rising 
adjourn  till  Monday, 

CORONERS'  INQUESTS  IN  KE.NT. 
QUESTION. 

Ha.  T.  BUNCOMBE  said,  he  rose  to 
ask  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  if  his  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  fact,  that  the  body  of  a 
man,  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Edward 
Kean,  recently  found  dead  in  the  woods 
Bear  Seal,  in  Kent,  was  interred  without 
anj  inquest  being  held  upon  it ;  and  what 
tteps  have  been  taken  in  consequence? 
He  was  satisfied  that  not  only  the  local 
tothorities, -but  the  Home  Office  had  not 
done  their  doty  on  this  occasion.     It  ap- 


peared that,  in  1858,  this  unfortunate  man 
became  insane,  and  was  placed  in  Colney 
Hatch  Asylum,  whence  he  was  afterwards 
sent  out  sane.  He  returned  home,  and 
resumed  his  ordinary  occupation,  but  to- 
wards tho  close  of  the  year  he  suddenly 
disappeared,  und  no  more  was  heard  of 
him  till  his  wife  received  a  letter  from  the 
superintendent  of  the  police  in  Kent, 
stating  that  the  body  of  a  man  which, 
from  its  appearance,  must  be  her  husband, 
had  been  found  in  the  woods,  and  had  been 
buried,  as  it  was  supposed  he  had  died 
from  cold.  He  asked  the  question  on  this 
ground,  that  this  man  was  a  Member  of 
a  benefit  society,  to  which  he  hoped  many 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  belonged — 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters — and  tho 
rules  of  that  Society  required  that  before 
relief  in  case  of  death  was  given,  the 
death,  and  the  cause  of  death,  should  be 
set  forth.  Now,  the  burying  of  the  body 
without  a  coroner's  inquest  rendered  this 
information  impossible.  Inquiries  had  since 
been  instituted,  and  it  appeared  that  this 
poor  man  had  gone  into  a  public-house  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  the 
body  was  found,  and  had  some  bread  and 
cheese,  and  having  no  money  to  pay  for 
them,  though  he  had  a  ring  on  his  finger, 
the  humane  landlord  ordered  hini  to  pull  off 
his  boots  to  pay  for  his  i*efreshment,  and 
in  that  state  he  appeared  to  have  wandered 
into  the  woods.  It  was  quite  clear  that 
in  this  case  an  inquest  ought  to  have  been 
held,  and  that,  in  neglecting  it,  tho  law 
had  been  violated. 

Mr.  MILDMAY  said,  this  was  one  of 
a  class  of  cases  which  unfortunately  often 
occurred  in  Kent  in  consequence  of  tho 
disputes  between  the  coroner  and  the 
magistrates,  who  refused  to  allow  the 
expenses  for  holding  inquests,  unless  ne- 
cessity was  clearly  shown  to  exist.  In 
some  counties  a  compromise  took  place  by 
which  the  coroner  received  his  fees  when 
notice  to  hold  an  inquest  was  given  to 
him  by  the  police  constable  ;  hecauso  as 
the*  police  constable  had  no  pecuniary  in- 
terest in  inquests  it  was  presumed  that  he 
would  not  give  unnecessary  notices.  Of 
course  the  coroner  could  hold  an  inquest 
without  such  notice,  but  it  was  at  the  risk 
of  not  receiving  his  fees  if  it  should  turn 
out  that  the  inquest  was  unnecessary.  But 
this  system  was  not  introduced  into  Kent. 
The  system  worked  extremely  ill,  and 
some  change  of  the  law  was  imperiously 
required. 

Mr.  CLIYE  thought  he  could  show  the 
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H0U8O  (hat  the  Home  OiReo  had  not  n^- 
leoted  its  dutjr  in  this  case.  As  it  had  00 
power  of  compulsion  in  those  unfortunato 
disputes  which  so  often  eiisted  hetwcen 
coroners  and  magistrates,  all  the  Home 
Office  could  do  was  to  bring  a  Bill  into 
Parliament,  which  should  have  tho  effect 
of  settling  these  disputes.  That  they  had 
done,  the  Bill  being  now  before  a  Select 
Committee.  With  respect  to  the  present 
case  the  Home  Office  had  written  to  the 
coroner  to  know  why  an  inquost  had  not 
been  held.  In  reply,  be  received  a  state- 
ment that  the  man  had  appeared  as  a 
stranger  at  Seal,  and  was  last  seen  in  a 
place  where,  having  no  money,  he  had  loft 
his  boots  in  pledge  ;  that  he  oppeared 
subsequently  to  have  divested  himself  of 
his  coat  and  trousers  ;  that  there  were  no 
marks  of  violenco  on  him  ;  and  that  it  was 
supposed  he  had  died  in  a  fit.  This,  of 
course,  was  a  gratuitous  supposition  ;  but 
the  real  reason  appeared  to  come  out  in  the 
latter  portion  of  tlie  letter,  in  which  the 
coroner  stated  that  he  was  placed  in  a  very 
delicate  position,  because  the  magistrates 
of  Kent  required  him  to  send  ia  along  with 
his  bill  of  charges  a  statement  of  what 
criminal  act  or  criminal  neglect  had  ap- 
peared to  render  the  inquest  necessary, 
and  the  magistrates  thereon  decided  whe- 
ther this  was  sufficient  to  justify  an  in- 
quest, without  which  his  fees  were  not 
paid.  If  that  rule  were  adopted  ho  could 
not  say  that  it  was  a  fair  one. 

Mr.  DEEDBS  said,  as  some  blame  had 
been  cast  on  the  magistrates  of  Kent  in 
these  statements,  he  trusted  the  House 
would  allow  him  to  say  one  word  in  their 
defence.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  supposing  that  in  a  case  of  this 
kind  any  difficulties  would  be  thrown  by 
the  magistrates  in  the  way  of  holding  an 
inquest.  It  was  true  the  magistrates  had 
laid  down  a  rule  that  the  Coroner's  bill  of 
fees  should  be  accompanied  with  a  short 
statement  of  tho  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  think  that  an  inquest  was  necessary; 
but  it  was  also  true  that  tho  magistrates 
invariably  allowed  the  expenses  of  the 
coroner  in  going  to  the  place  where  a 
death  had  occurred,  and  making  those 
pleminary  inquiries  that  were  necessary  to 
satisfy  him  that  an  inquest  ought  to  be 
held.  He  hod  no  doubt  in  the  world  that 
if  the  Coroner  had  done  this  in  the  present 
instance,  no  objection  would  have  been 
made  to  it;  but  he  was  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  coronor  had  not  made  these  preli- 
minary inquiriee. 
Mr,  CUve 


THE  NAWAUB  OF  TUB  CARNATIC. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  SMOLLETT   said,  he  desired  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  if  he 
will  consent  to  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House  a  Copy  of  a  Despatch  from  the 
Qovernor  General  of    India,    dated    the 
14th  day  of  November,  1855,  and  Copies 
of  Letters  from  the  Government  of  Madras, 
respectively  dated  the  12th  day  of  Octobo', 
the  20th  day  of  November,  and  tho  4tli  day 
of  Deoember,  1855,  reporting  the  death  of 
His  Highness  the  Nawaub  of  the  Caroatic, 
on  tho  7th   day  of  October,   1855 ;  and 
Copy  of  a  Despatch  from  tho   Court  of 
Directors  of  tho  East  India  Company  re- 
plying to  these  communications,  announc- 
ing that  the  dignity  of  tho  Nabobs  of  the 
Carnatic  had  expired,  and  that  the  treaties 
which  secured  the  rights  and  title  of  the 
family  of  tl>e  Nabob  were  at  an  end?    The 
hon.  Gentleman  proceeded  to  say  he  had 
an  allegation  to  bring  forward,  and  it  vu 
this,  that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  en- 
tered into  sixty  years  ago,  and  scrupulously 
carried  out  for  fifty-six  years,  had  at  length 
been  wantonly  violated.     The  late  Nawaab 
of  the  Carnatic,  having  died  in  1855,  his 
uncle  made  application  to  bo  permitted  to 
attend  the  funeral  as  his  recognized  suc- 
cessor.    To  that  request  a  distinct  refusal 
was  given,  and  at  the  same  time  a  signi- 
ficant intimation  was  made  to  him  that  the 
Government  would  take  tho  means  to  pre- 
vent any  one  from  assuming  the  title  and 
rank  of  Nawaub.   A  day  or  two  afterwards 
a  written  application  was  made  to  know  if 
the  Government  of  Madras  intended   to 
allow  the  provisions  of  the  treaties  of  1792 
and  1801  to  be  carried  out,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge the  undo  of  the  Nawaub.     To  that 
application  an  answer  was  returned,  that 
the  Government  were  resolved  not  to  ac- 
knowledge tho  uncle  ;  but  they  said  they 
would  send  all  the  facts  to  England  by  the 
next  mail,  although  they  never  informed 
the  Nawaub  what  recommendations  they 
intended  to  make.     After  a  yearns  delsj 
an  answer  arrived,  the  purport  of  which 
was  that  the  treaty  was  personal  to  the 
late  Nawaub,  and  that  he  being  dead,  the 
treaties  were  at  an  end,  but  that  they 
might  have  an  allowanee  of   iB  10,000  a 
year  from  the  Government.     Nov  he  dii 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce   that    deeisioa 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical  in   the  extreme. 
Who  was  the  dethroned  Prince?     Why, 
he  was  the  son  of  the  very  soTcrcign  with 
whom  the  treaties  were  made,  and  vko  died 
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m  1S19.     The  GoTernor  General  had  de- 
eiiled  on  holding    the    title   in  abeyance, 
vbieb    he    supposed   was   i\\e  diplomatic 
t&na  for  robberj,   because    the    treaties 
wtrt    purely   personal,   and  because   the 
Ut«   NawAub    was    allowed    to    hold   the 
throne  porely  as  a  matter  of  grace.     Now, 
a  referenee    to    the    treaties    themselves 
ibewed  thai  they  were   not   merely  per- 
sonal, and  therefore  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  pronenneing  the  whole   transaction  as 
most  discreditable  to  those  engaged  in  it. 
SiA  JAMBS  FERGUSSON  protested 
ftgaiBtt  an  attack  being  thus  made  upon 
serraots  of  the  State  without  notice,  and 
00  a  mere  Motion  for  papers.     There  was 
DO  public  man  whoso  acts  would  bear  in- 
speetioD  better  than  Lord  Dalhousie;  but 
for  the  present  he  should  content  himself 
with  denying  that  there  were  any  treaties 
io  existence  which   entitled  the  uncle  and 
heir  of  the  lato  Nawaub  of  the  Carnntio 
to  socceed  to  hia  predecessor  as  an  hercdi- 
tary  dignity. 

TUE  INDIA  HOUSE  MUSEUM. 
QUESTION. 

CoLOKEL  SYKES  said,  ho  wished  to 
v^  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
Whether  the  Natural  History  portion  of 
the  Imlia  House  Museum  had  been  offered 
to  the  British  Muscnm  ?  He  stated  that 
the  portion  of  the  India  House  Museum  to 
wbieh  his  qacation  related  was — at  all 
efents  the  great  bulk  of  it  —presented  by 
himself  to  the  East  India  Company,  and 
vu  the  produce  of  his  own  gun.  The  hoii. 
and  galhint  Member  also  asked  whether 
teiegnphic  communication  had  been  osta- 
Utibed  between  Alexandria  and  Calcutta, 
•ad  whether  a  communication  had  been 
rseeifed  from  the  latter  place  in  six  days  ? 

THE  TRADE  OF  CENTRAL  ASIA. 
QUESTJON. 

Me.  W.  BWART  said,  he  wished  to  iu- 
qihe  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
respecting  the  means  of  extending  our 
trade  with  Central  Asia  ?  He  beliofed  it 
wu  very  desirable  that  a  trade  should  be 
opened  with  that  portion  of  tho  world 
across  the  Himalayas.  Russia  was  greatly 
extending  her  commerce  in  that  quarter, 
aod  be  had  no  doubt  that  on  fair  terms  we 
ibouhi  be  able  to  compete  successfully  with 
her  u  that  market. 

THE  INDIAN  ARMY.— QUESTION. 
Ml.  A.  MILLS  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  SeereUrj  of  Sute  for  India,  Whether 


there  is  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House  the  Minutes  in  Council  in  Calcutta 
of  tho  2nd  and  7th  of  January  last,  by 
Lieut.  General  Sir  James  Outram  and  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  on  the  question  of  tho  Amal- 
gamation of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  Forces 
with  the  British  Arnty.  In  the  year  1859 
the  Indian  Army  Commission  had  pre- 
sented a  Report,  but  no  step  appeared  to 
have  as  yet  been  taken.  But  he  did  not 
blame  the  Government  for  tho  delay  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  matter,  because  the 
principal  question  with  which  they  had  to 
deal  waa  one  of  considerable  difficulty,  and 
one  which  had  given  rise  to  a  remarkable 
conflict  of  opinion  among  tho  witnesses  who 
had  been  examined  by  the  Commissioners. 
He  should  add,  however,  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely desirable  tho  Government  should 
decide  as  speedily  as  possible  one  way 
or  the  other,  in  favour  either  of  a  local 
army,  or  of  an  enlargement  of  the  line  in 
India. 

Mr.  W.  EGERTON  said,  he  had  to  put 
a  question  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  relative  to  the  trade  with  Central 
Asia.  He  wished  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  whether  the  road  which  was 
begun  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  from  India  to 
Central  Asia,  through  Simla,  is  yet  com* 
pleted. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  that  in 
answer  to  the  Question  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  (Mr.  Smollett),  whether  he 
had  any  objection  to  produce  certain  de- 
spatches relative  to  the  claim  to  the  dignity 
of  Nawaub  of  the  Carnatic,  he  had  to  state 
that  ho  was  prepared  to  lay  beforo  the 
House  not  only  tho  despatches  mentioned, 
but  all  the  papers  connected  with  tho  sub- 
ject. He  thought  he  had  a  right  to  com- 
plain of  the  extraordinary  and,  he  hoped 
tho  hon.  Gentleman  would  forgive  him  for 
adding,  the  unfair  course  which  he  had 
pursued  upon  that  occasion.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  merely  given  notice  that 
he  would  ask  whether  there  would  be  any 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
produce  certain  documents  ;  and  upon  that 
notice  he  had  founded  an  attack  on  tho 
Government  of  Madras  and  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  but  more  especially  on  the 
administration  of  Lord  Dalhousie.  Tho 
natural  result  was  that  he  (Sir  Charles 
Wood)  was  not  prepared  at  that  moment 
f  to  answer  tho  charges  put  forward  by  tho 
hon.  Gentleman.  He  could  then  only  ox- 
press  his  belief  that  Lord  Dalhousie  could 
not  have  been  guilty  of  such  conduct  as  the 
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lion.  Gentleman  bad  imputed  to  bim  ;  and 
upon  due  notice  he  would  be  ready  to  enter 
into  a  detailed  consideration  of  that  subject. 

In  reply  to  the  Question  of  bis  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  (Colonel  Sykes),  be  bad 
to  inform  bis  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  and 
tbe  Ht)use  tbat  be  understood  the  Natural 
History  portion  of  the  British  Museum  was 
about  to  be  removed  ;  and  as  it  was  in 
contemplation  to  make  it  the  best  natural 
collection  tbat  could  be  formed,  and  think- 
ing tbat  the  excellence  of  a  museum  of 
tbat  kind  depended  on  its  being  mado  as 
complete  as  possible,  he  conceived  he  was 
contributing  to  the  accomplishment  of  a 
most  desirable  object  when  be  offered  to 
its  tiionagers  such  portions  of  the  Indian 
Mu'^eum — which,  after  all,  was  but  an  im- 
perfect one — as  they  might  require. 

In  reply  to  the  second  Question  of  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend,  he  bad  to  state  tbat  be 
believed  the  telegraphic  communication  was 
complete  between  Calcutta  and  Alexandria; 
but  that  there  seemed  to  bo  a  break  in  the 
line  in  some  point  in  Europe,  and  probably 
either  at  this  side  of  Alexandria  or  at  Malta. 
He  had  not  himself  received  a  telegraphic 
communication  from  Calcutta  within  the 
space  of  six  days  ;  but  a  communication 
from  Calcutta  bad  that  day  been  received 
in  the  City  dated  the  10th  of  March,  and 
which  bad  not  therefore  occupied  more 
than  that  time  in  the  transmission. 

The  next  Question  be  bad  to  answer  was 
that  which  had  been  put  by  bis  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Dumfries  (Mr.  Ewart), 
with  respect  to  our  trade  with  Central  Asia. 
That  was  a  matter,  no  doubt,  of  great  inv 
portance,  and  it  bad  not  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  the  authorities  either  in  India  or  in 
this  country.  He  had  that  morning  bad  a 
conversation  with  Sir  John  Lawrence,  who 
bad  lately  filled  the  position  of  one  of  our 
Indian  administrators  with  such  distin- 
guished ability,  not  only  in  war  but  also  in 
peace,  and  ho  bad  been  informed  by  him 
that  every  possible  effort  bad  been  made  of 
late  to  open  a  communication  between  India 
and  Central  Asia,  from  which  such  large 
quantities  of  wool  were  to  be  obtained.  He 
found  that  the  value  of  the  wool  exported 
from  the  port  of  Kurrachee,  which  amount- 
ed in  the  year  1853-54  to  £180,000,  bad 
risen  to  £393.000  in  the  year  1857-58. 
Souio  years  ago  a  Chinese  Commissioner 
was  sent  into  Thibet,  and  an  English  Com- 
missioner was  sent  from  India,  in  order 
that  they  might  meet  and  take  joint  mea- 
sures for  facilitating  the  trade  of  that  region; 
but  the  proposed  meeting  of  the  tvro  Com- 
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missioners  bad  never  taken  pkce ;  one  of 
them  bad  been  murdered  ;  and  no  further 
steps  had  been  taken  in  the  matter.  He 
was  happy,  however,  to  be  able  to  state  that 
instructions  bad  been  given  to  Lord  Elgin 
to  enter  into  negotiotions  with  the  Chinese 
Government  for  the  fi-iendly  settlement  of 
that  subject. 

In  answer  to  a  Question  which  liad  been 
put  to  bim  in  reference  to  the  progress 
made  in  the  construction  of  the  road  to 
Central  Asia  through  Simla,  be  had  to  state 
that  he  was  not  then  prepared  to  afford  any 
precise  information  upon  that  point,  and  in 
reply  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
A.  Mills)  be  wished  to  observe  that  before 
any  question  connected  with  the  organixa- 
tion  of  the  Indian  army  was  brought  before 
the  House  it  would  be  his  duty  to  produce 
not  only  the  papers  to  which  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman referred,  but  also  a  variety  of  other 
documents  bearing  upon  the  subject. 

SANDHURST  MILITARY  COLLEGE. 
QUESTION. 

THE  TURKISH  MEDALS. 

QUESTION. 

Sir  FREDERICK  SMITH  said,  be 
would  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  Whether  the  Government  have 
any  objection  to  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the 
IIouso  Copies  of  any  Correspondence  oa 
the  project  referred  to  in  the  Report  of  the 
Council  of  Military  Education  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Royal  Military  College, 
Sandhurst,  so  as  to  admit  of  all  candi* 
dates  for  the  Cavalry,  Guards,  and  Line, 
who  have  passed  the  usual  examinations 
for  Commissions,  receiving  at  that  instito- 
tion  a  course  of  professional  instruction  and 
training  previous  to  joining  the  Army  ? 

Colonel  KNOX  said,  tbat  he  wished  to 
ask  if  the  Government  have  taken  into 
consideration  the  question  of  tlie  com- 
petitive examination  with  respect  to  the 
Staff  appointments  ?  It  seemed  to  him 
tbat  the  double  examination  which  those 
Officers  had  to  undergo  was  altogether  mi- 
necessary, 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  that 
in  the  regulations  issued  a  short  time  back 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief  an  exception 
was  made  respecting  staff  examinations, 
and  it  was  provided  that  officers  should  be 
appointed  to  the  staff  without  examinatioa 
when  they  had  proved  themselves  qnalifid 
for  tbat  post  by  previous  service.  As  to  the 
papers  which  were  asked  for  by  the  hon. 
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Mimber  for  ChaUiain  (Sir  F.  Smith),  it 
tme  thai  the  sobjeot  of  first  admis- 
into  the  army  was  one  the  import- 
of  which  could  not  well  be  over-esti- 
■MlecU  and  that  plans  had  been  proposed  by 
wUeh  all  officers  entering  the  army  would 
W  eonpelled  to  pass  through  the  school 
at  Saodharst.      In  their  poblishod  Report 
all  these  plans   had  been  given,  for  the 
Military  Council  did  not  stint  the  House 
ia  ioformation.      Whether,  however,  tho 
eorreapoodeoce  which  had  passed  between 
the  beads  of  Departments  in  the  discussion 
of  ibis  question  should  be  published  was 
aaotber  matter.      He  believed   that   the 
eempulsory   entrance   at    Sandhurst   was 
brought  forward  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  held 
la  November,  1858;  and  it  was  clear  that 
if  the  House  wanted  to  know  the  grounds 
of  the  decision  ,  then  arrived  at  by  the  Go* 
Tcniment,  they  ought  equally  to  know  the 
arguments  which  influenced  that  decision, 
which  would  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
making  the  discussions  of  a  Cabinet  Coun- 
cil public.     In  the  same  way  ho  did  not 
think  that  tho  correspondence  between  tho 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Council  of  Military 
Education,  and   the    Commander-in-Chief 
ought  to  become  Parliamentary  documents. 
If  the  first  impressions  which  were  formed 
and  expressed  by  the   heads  of  Depart-, 
mentd  oti   any  subject,   and  tvhich   were 
often  afterwards  modified  or  changed  alto- 
gether, were  to  be  given  to  the  world,  the 
ceasequenee  would  bo  that  no  man  would 
oier  an  opinion,  or  that,  if  he  did  offer 
ooe,  it  would  be  in  the  form  of  a  private 
letter  which  could  not  be  published.     A 
foil  power  of  consultation  must  be  given 
io  sU  such  cases  without  the  restriction 
which  would  be  imposed  by  the  chance  of 
fiitore  publicity.     A  new  proposal  had  re- 
cently been  made  by  the  Council  of  Edu- 
cation, which  obviated  many  of  tho  objec- 
tions taken  to  their  former  proposals  ;  but 
the  adoption  of  the  plan  would  be  very  ex- 
pensive, as  new  buildings  must  then  be 
provided  at  Sandhurst  for  the  nccominoda- 
tion  of  officers.      He  was  willing  to  admit 
that  the  present  system,  by  which  some 
officers  were  admitted  direct,  and  others 
tbroogh  Sandhurst,  was  opon  to  many  ob- 
jeetiens,  for  at  present  (|  positive  advantage 
vas  enjoyed  by  the  former,  whose  examina- 
tion was  much  less  severe  than  that  under- 
gone by  officers  at  Sandhurst.     For  the 
fssioos  be  bad  stated,  he  thought  it  would 
be  seen  that  there  would  be  a  great  ob- 

ff'Nl  to  grant  tho  correspondence  which 
bean  aaked  for. 
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I  Before  sitting  down,  the  House  would 
perhaps  allow  him  to  reply  to  a  question 
which  had  been  recently  put  to  him  re« 
specting  the  Turkish  medals.  On  a  former 
occasion  he  had  stated  that  these  medals 
had  arrived  and  would  be  distributed  im- 
mediately. That,  however,  was  a  mistake. 
The  medals  had  not  arrived  ;  and  news 
had  been  received  that  thd  Pomona,  the 
vessel  in  which  they  were  deposited,  had 
foundered  and  all  the  medals  had  gone  to 
the  bottom.  Tho  Government  had  tele- 
graphed for  information,  and  had  inquired 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  recover  the 
cargo;  but  the  answer  was  that  it  was  quite 
impossible.  Great  disappointment  would 
no  doubt  be  felt  on  this  point,  but  he  felt 
bound  to  let  the  House  know  how  the 
matter  stood. 


ENGLISH  POOR  LAW.—REMOVAL  OF 
IRISH  PAUPERS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  LANIGAN  said,  he  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
to  the  treatment  of  the  destitute  Irish  by 
Poor  Law  Officials  in  England,  with  a  view 
of  checking  the  abuses  which  exist,  and  of 
assimilating  the  English  Poor  Law  to  that 
of  Ireland,  by  which  Boards  of  Guardians 
are  compelled  to  grant  relief  to  all  who 
seek  it  (irrespective  -of  the  country  to 
which  they  belong),  there  being  no  evi- 
dence required  to  establish  their  claims  ex- 
cept the  fact  of  their  destitute  condition. 
The  hon.  Member  said  it  was  extremely 
cruel  that  honest,  hard-working  Irish  la- 
bourers should  toil  in  this  country  all  their 
lives,  without  asking  relief  of  any  sort, 
until  the  blood  was  dried  up  iu  their  veins, 
and  the  marrow  taken  out  of  their  bones— ^ 
and  then,  when  poverty  and  sickness  over- 
took them,  they  should  be  looked  upon  by 
their  English  employers  only  as  so  much 
worn-out  machinery,  fit  only  to  be  cast 
away.  It  was  shocking  to  see  the  steam* 
vessels  which  left  Ireland  laden  with  cattle 
and  sheep  return  laden  with  living  skele^ 
tons — Irish  labourers,  who  having  become 
chargeable  to  tho  parish  were  torn  away 
from  their  homes  sick  and  helpless,  and 
hurried  on  board  ;  whence,  after  enduring 
exposnre  on  tho  decks  for  days  and  nights, 
they  were  landed  on  the  quays  in  utter 
destitution.  When  they  arrived  they  gene- 
rally found  all  their  friends  gone,  owing  to 
their  long  absence  in  England,  and  their 
paternal  homes  demolished.  Tho  hon. 
Gentleman  quoted  some  remarks  of  Lord 
Palmerston    on    this   subject,   where   tho 
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noble  Lord  sniJ  that  whci*C¥cr  they  saw  a 
man  going  up  a  steeple,  carrying  a  hod  of 
bricks  upon  his  shoulder  as  heavy  as  him- 
self, and  which  he  could  not  carry  upon 
level  ground,  they  might  be  sure  he  was 
an  Irishman  ;  and  that  wherever  there  was 
shown  a  contempt  for  danger  in  the  dis- 
charge of  an  occupation,  he  was  sure  also 
to  be  an  Irishman.  Ho  had  been  chair- 
man, and  was  now  a  member,  of  three 
boards  of  guardians  in  Ireland,  but  he  never 
saw  such  practices.  Whenever  any  poor 
person  applied  for  admission  to  a  work- 
house in  Ireland,  he  was  never  asked 
whether  he  was  a  Scotchman  or  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  the  only  question  asked  was 
as  to  his  destitute  condition.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  then  related  the  case  of  an 
Irish  woman,  who  thirty-eight  years  ago 
came  to  London,  being  then  20  years  of 
age.  For  seven  years  she  was  a  general 
servant,  and  then  she  married,  and  had 
nine  children — two  of  whom,  daughters, 
aged  respectively  15  and  19,  were  now 
alive.  She  had  supported  her  family  by 
her  own  industry,  and  without  parochial 
relief ;  and  a  short  time  ago,  being  afflicted 
with  a  bad  leg,  she  was  compelled  to  be- 
come an  inmate  of  St.  Pancras  workhouse. 
The  surgeon  told  her  that  she  ought  to 
have  her  leg  cut  oflf.  The  woman  objected 
to  that  operation  being  performed,  and  her 
case  being  reported  an  incurable  one,  and 
as  she  was  likely  to  become  permanently 
chargeable  to  the  union,  she  was  sent  back 
to  Ireland,  much,  however,  against  her 
will,  and  in  spite  of  the  protestations  of 
the  two  daughter?,  who  offered  to  support 
their  mother,  and  to  pay  the  expenses  in- 
curred on  her  account  while  in  the  in- 
irmary.  These  were  the  statements  of 
the  woman  herself,  and  if  they  were  true 
they  cast  a  slur  upon  the  name  of  England, 
and  rendered  it  no  longer  worthy  to  be 
called  the  land  of  freedom.  [Laughter.] 
The  man  who  laughed  at  or  defended  such 
a  cruel  system  had  a  heart  as  cold,  callous, 
and  cruel  as  he  who  dealt  in  human  flesh 
in  Africa.  The  first  law  of  removal  was 
a  penal  one,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  It  was  directed  against  a  certain  class 
of  people,  who  roved  the  country  like 
gipsies,  and  settled  and  built  cottages  on 
the  land.  The  present  Removal  Acts  were 
the  4th  and  5th  William  IV.  and  the 
9th  and  lOth  Vict,  The  magistrates  had 
the  power  of  removing  Irish  paupers  from 
this  country  ;  they  carried  out  the  penal 
clauses  of  the  Act  of  Victoria,  but  ignored 
the  more  humane  provisions  of  tho  Act  of 
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William  IV.,  which  compelled  the 
removing  a  pauper  to  give  twenty-one  ilaya' 
notice  to  the  authorities  of  the  pariah  t» 
which  he  was  to  be  removed.     lie  did  not 
blame   the   present   Government   for   th% 
existing  state  of  things  more  than  its  pre* 
decessors ;    every   Government  since   U>e 
days  of  Charles  II.  had  connived  at  thia 
oppressive  law  of  removal.    He  called  npea 
the  Government  in  the  spirit  of  the  aoble 
Lord  who  pronounced  the  favourable  opinion 
he  had  quoted  regarding  Irish  labour,  to 
introduce  some  Bill  upon  the  subject*  of 
Irish  poor  removal,  and  he  called  upon  the 
Free  Traders  of  the  House,  with  whom  he 
entered  the  lobby,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  England,  to  urge  the  GoTom' 
ment  to  pass  such  a  law.     If  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  do  so,  let  the  Free-traders 
of  the  House  show  that  tho  sympathy  they 
always  expressed   for  the    poor   working 
classes  of  the  country  was  a  genuine  emo- 
tion, and  not  a  morbid  sentimentality,  and 
insist  upon  the  Government  either  pssaing 
such  a  Bill,  or  resigning  their  places — not, 
certainly,  to  the  Conservative  Gentlemen 
on  the  other  side — but  to  an  hon.  Member, 
whom  he  did  not  then  see  in  his  place,  and 
his  party,  by  whom  alone  the  poor  working 
classes  of  the  country  could  ever  expect  te 
have  justice  done  them. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  that  the  whole 
treatment  of  the  Irish  paupers  in  this 
country  was  connected  with  the  law  of 
settlement.  There  were  many  instances 
which  had  come,  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
cruel  manner  in  which  that  law  operated 
upon  the  unfortunate  Irish  pauper,  and  he 
hoped  that  if  the  Government  did  not  come 
forward  with  the  assurance  that  the  whole 
subject  would  be  taken  into  consideration, 
some  Irish  Member  would  bring  in  a 
measure  calculated  to  remedy  the  evil.  Ho 
feared,  however,  that  if  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cashel  brought  forward  such  a  Bill, 
those  among  whom  he  sat,  and  to  whom 
he  had  so  pathetically  appealed,  would  d« 
as  they  had  done  befoi*e — vote  against  it. 

Mr.  C.  p.  VILLIBRS  said,  the  qoei- 
tion  raised  by  the  hon.  Member  was  a  very 
large  one,  involving  as  it  did  the  whole 
law  of  settlement  in  England  and  the  want 
of  it  in  Ireland.  *No  doubt  there  was  a 
f*rcat  want  of  a  proper  law  of  settlement 
in  both  countries;  but  the  question  had 
puzzled  every  man  who  had  dealt  with  iti 
and  it  could  not  be  conveniently  discotsed 
upon  the  Motion  for  Adjournment.  With 
regard  to  the  particular  caso  to  which  tlis 
hon.  Member  rcfeiTcd,  some  one  had  been 
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Us4  eiMHigii    to  Bend  him   a   Tippernry 
|M{ier»  ia  which   the  woman's  Btatement 
VM  poUiabed.     That  statement,  however, 
VIS  ^oile  anaolhenlic,  and  wos  made  by  a 
»MMa  who  eonld  neither  read  nor  write* 
sad  who  affixed  her  mark,  and  it  was  not 
teken  on  oath.     As  soon  as  he  reeeived 
tke  Tipperary  paper,  he  instructed  a  poor- 
kv  inspector  to  make  raquiries  of  the  pa- 
racfaial  authorities  with  regard  to  the  case 
He  (Mr.  Yilliers)  did  not  in  the  least  deny 
tbtt  grett  hardships  were  connected  with 
tlie  U«  as  it  existed,  and  he  shonld  be  glad 
t«  see  them  remoTcd.     Yet  he  was  in  a 
•kottioa  to  tell  the  hon.  Member  that  not 
oie  iiagle  act  of  illegality  had  been  com- 
Buttad  in  the  preaent  case.     The  medical 
oiietr  reported   the  YToman  permanently 
ftisUed,  and,    being  chargeable   to    the 
psrisli,  she  waa  removed.     Some  of  the 
(sets  stated  by  the  woman  were  totally  in- 
eorreet    Her  daughters,  so  far  from  offer- 
io;  to  svpport  her,  threstened  that  if  she 
vffe  removed  they  would  throw  themselves 
■poQ  the  parish.     After  it  was  determined 
U>  rtmove  her,  three  weeks  were  allowed 
to  ekpso  to  see  whether  she  would  leave 
Wseif,  or  whether  any  person  would  take 
•hwgo  of  her.     His  predecessor  in  the 
•ffios  he  had    tho   honour  to  hold   (Mr. 
Biiaes),  instituted   an   inquiry   upon  the 
nlyeet  of  removal,  and  proposed  several 
jwlieieas  alterations   for  the    purpose  of 
nesting  the  hardahips  of  the  law;  but 
wbea  be  introduced  a  Bill  to  give  them 
ifeet  he  was  met  by  such  a  storm  of  re- 
jBoastrtnce  from  the  Irish  Members,  that 
it  VIS  impossible  to  make  any  advance  in 
ItfisUtien  upon  the  question.     His  right 
fc«a.  Fritnd  the  Member  for  Kilmarnock 
(Mr.  Boaverie),  also  introdnced  a  Bill  on 
tie tsbject,  but  waa  obliged  to  withdraw  it 
is  eoQwquenee   of  the  opposition   it   re- 
ceived, particularly  from  Irish  Members. 
Tk«  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
^ilU  (Mr.   Sotfaeron    Estconrt)  also  at- 
tfiiptcd  to  deal  with  the  matter,  but  he, 
like  bit  predecessors,  was  obliged  to  with- 
•»»t  not  having  received  the  support  of 
the  Irifli  Members.      The    main   reason 
werefofe  why  legislation  had   not  taken 
p^ee  OB  tho  subject  waa  tho  want  of  union 
^■ODf  Irish    Members.      If    a   measure 
^wW  open  the  propoiitions  which  had 
■••■  approved  by  his  right  hon.  predecessor 
^w  broQj^ht  forward,  it  should  receive  tho 
••Ppert  of  his  Department. 

Ml  H.  a.  HERBERT,  as  himself  a 
■^ber  of  an  Irish  Board  of  Guardians. 
«ew  niQBy  wcU-authenticaled  cases  of  the 


grossest  hardship,  and  oases  in  which  the 
poor-law  authorities  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  in  their  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  Irish 
paupers,  had  certainly  gone  beyond  the 
law.  Ho  had  known  persons,  who,  having 
been  twenty  or  thirty  years  in  this  country^ 
had  lost  all  their  relatives  in  Ireland,  and 
had  forgotten  even  the  names  of  the  streets 
in  the  town  where  they  were  born,  sent 
over  and  thrown  upoii  the  quays  of  Cork, 
or  perhaps  those  of  Dublin  or  Belfast,  in  a 
state  of  positive  destitution.  As  there  was 
no  law  of  settlement  iu  Ireland,  these  poor 
people  could  not  be  forwarded  to  their  own 
parishes.  It  was  not,  as  his  right  hon* 
Friend  thought,  in  consequence  of  any 
Irish  opposition  that  the  former  efforts  to 
remedy  the  evil  had  failed  in  tliat  House; 
but  it  was  because  the  matter  had  been 
mixed  up  in  the  enormously  difficult  ques- 
tion of  the  English  law  of  settlement.  If 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  turn  his 
mind  to  the  whole  subject,  it  would  not  be 
very  difficult  to  frame  a  Bill  to  provide  for 
it.  At  present,  in  England,  an  industrial 
residence  of  five  years  in  any  parish  en«> 
titled  a  poor  person  to  relief  there,  and 
rendered  him  irremovable.  If  this  role 
were  extended  from  tlie  parish  to  the 
union,  many  of  the  bard  cases  which  he 
had  alluded  to  would  bo  obviated,  because^ 
as  the  law  now  stood,  these  poor  persona 
were  often  driven  from  one  parish  to  the 
other,  without  perhaps  going  out  of  the 
union  during  that  period  of  time,  so  that» 
after  many  years*  residence  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, they  lost  the  advantage  of  a 
settlement.  The  suggestion  he  made  was, 
that  five  years*  residence  in  •  the  union 
should  bestow  the  settlement. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE  begged  leave  to  sup« 
port  his  right  hon.  Friend  in  relieving  Irish 
Members  from  the  charge  of  unirillingness 
to  do  justice  to  the  poor  of  their  own 
country.  He  hod  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  tho  several  Bills  which  from 
time  to  time  had  been  brought  before  the 
House  by  successive  Presidents  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board.  The  object  of  one  of  the 
first  Bills  was  to  do  a  wise  and  humane 
act — to  abolish  tlie  law  of  settlement  and 
romovnl  in  England.  A  more  wise  and 
more  humane  proposition  could  not,  in  his 
opinion,  emanate  from  any  Government. 
But  while  that  proposition  waa  made  for 
England,  the  law  as  regarded  Ireland  was 
to  be  held  in  forco  as  before,  and  the  Irish 
poor  were  to  be  prevented  from  enjoying 
t  ho  great  boon  offered  to  this  country.  The 
Irish  Members  naturally  took  exception  to 
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this  defect,  and  did  their  heat  to  have  the 
claims  of  Ireland  recognized.  When,  how- 
ever, they  found  thnt  they  could  not  suc- 
ceed, they  very  reasonably  refused  to  allow 
a  Bill  to  pass  which,  being  so  partial,  was, 
therefore,  unjust  to  their  poor  country- 
people.  A  Committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  subject,  and  it  sat  for  two 
years.  It  made  several  wise  and  humane 
recommendations  ;  among  which  was  one 
for  the  diminution  from  five  to  three  years 
of  the  period  during  which,  by  industrial 
residence,  a  poor  person  became  exempted 
from  removal.  A  Bill  was  brought  in  sub- 
sequently, founded  ostensibly  upon  the  re- 
commendations and  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee ;  but  the  Bill  fell  so  miserably  short 
of  the  unanimous  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  -—  a  Committee  representing 
English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  Members — that 
there  was  certainly  a  strong  sense  of  indig- 
nation on  the  part  of  many  Irish  Members. 
Nevertheless,  with  all  its  shortcomings, 
they  were  not  prepared  to  reject  tho  Bill. 
There  came,  however,  a  storm  of  indigna- 
tion, not'  indeed  from  Irish  Members,  but 
from  alarmed  Snglish  parishes.  Petitions 
from  almost  every  parish  in  England  were 
presented  to  the  House — every  board  of 
guardians  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Man- 
chester, was  in  a  state  of  alarm.  Deputa- 
tions were  incessantly  filling  the  lobbies, 
representing  the  exaggerated  apprehensions 
of  the  ratepayers  of  England.  It  was 
owing  to  this  opposition  that  the  Bill  had 
to  bo  abandoned.  Now,  he  would  mention 
one  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
jealousy  and  apprehension  of  the  Irish 
pauper  worked  upon  English  property.  It 
appeared  in  evidence  before  a  Committee, 
which  sat  for  a  short  time  last  year,  that 
there  was  a  certain  parish  in  London, 
having  in  it  a  large  number  of  Irish  la- 
bourers, nnd  in  which  there  were  only  two 
descriptions  of  employment  for  such  la- 
bour— one  market-gardening,  and  the  other 
brick-making.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
these  occupations  depended  entirely  upon 
the  state  of  the  weather.  When  the 
weather  was  bad,  there  was  no  employ- 
ment, and  as  the  Irish  labourer  was  abso* 
lutcly  necessary  to  the  parish  for  carrying 
on  those  particular  branches  of  industry, 
he  had  in  the  intervals  of  employment  to 
livo  upon  the  rates.  Would  this  be  the 
case  if  the  law  of  removal  were  done  away 
with  ?  Unquestionably  not.  If  the  law 
of  removal  and  settlement  were  abolished, 
and  a  poor  man  were  permitted  to  go 
wherever  there  was  a  demand  for  his  la- 
Mr,  Maguire 


hour,  they  would  not  have  the  thoii8«ii4t 
and  tens  of  thousands  at  present  depend- 
ing upon  the  rates  of  individual  pariftbet. 
The  apprehension  of  the  pariah  to  which 
he  had  referred,  was  that  in  a  short  time 
the  unemployed  labour  would    positivdy 
eat  up  the  property  and  indastrj  of  the 
parish.    He  therefore  urged  that  the  ques- 
tion was  one  which  English,   Scotch,  and 
Irish  Members  alike  should  look  at,  not  in 
any  narrow  spirit,  not  as  a  subject  to  be 
judged  of  from  a  mere  geographical  point 
of  view,  but  as  one  which  affected  the  in^ 
terest  of  the  empire  at  large.      Ho  held 
that  inasmuch  as  Irish  labour   was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  prosperity  and  the 
advancement  of  England,  it  was  for  the 
benefit  of  English  ratepayers  that   there 
should  be  perfect  freedom  for  those  whose 
only  capital  was  their  labour,  to  go  where- 
ever  they  could  find  a  demand  for  it.     He 
once  brought  twenty   cases   of  what  ho 
conceived  to  be  gross  hardship  before  tlie 
House  ;  but,  as  in  the  instance  of  his  boo. 
Friend  that   night,   every   single   one  of 
them,  however  plausible,  however  fair  it 
seemed  to  be,  however  minute  were  the 
particulars,  was  disproved  by  the  evidence 
of  those  who  had  the  best  interest  in  dfs- 
proving  it.     Tho  relieving  officers  proved 
themselves  to  be  most  humane,  the  magis- 
trates demonstrated  their  own  judicial  pe^ 
fection,  the  boards  of  guardians  made  it 
evident  that   they  themselves  had  acted 
with  the  greatest  deliberation  and  the  nU 
most  sympathy — and  all  concurred  in  re- 
presenting  that  the  pauper  alone  was  a 
liar  and  a  schemer.     He  should  give  one 
piece  of  advice  to  his  hon.  Friend — never, 
under  any  possible  circumstances  to  bring 
before  the  House  any  individual  case,  sop- 
ported  alone  by  the  testimony  of  a  poor 
person  ;   for   it   would   immediately  bring 
down  twenty,  fifty,  or  one  hundred  state- 
ments,  to  prove  that  the  pauper  was  s 
person  unworthy  of  credence.     There  was 
evidence  of  a  different  kind  brought  befoie 
tho  Committee  of  tho  House.     The  pas- 
sage from  London  to  Cork  occupied  sone- 
times  three,  sometimes  four,  and  even  five 
days ;  and  it  was  proved  that  poor  de- 
crepit paupers,  male  and  female,  were  pot 
on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  and  left  there 
unsheltered,  to  bear  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  and  the  fury  of  tho  waves.    CasoB 
had  come  before  the  board  of  goardiaas, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  of  very  great 
hardship.     Week  after  week  poor  womeo, 
who  had  forgotten  the  places  of  their  birtli, 
were,  with  their  children,  and  who  qpoke 
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odj  the  English  tongae,  brought  before 
tbea ;  and  such  was  the  feeling  of  com- 
nmerAtioo  inspired  by  their  sad  story,  that 
ahnost  every  member,  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  contributed  something  to  send  them 
btck  to  the  place  where  they  could  find 
entployment,  because  there  were  no  means 
of  giving  them  employment  in  Ireland. 
He  recommended  his  hon.  Friend  not  to 
take  the  insidious  advice  tendered  to  him 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  Let  the 
Bill  be  a  Government  measure  ;  let  them 
bring  in  a  Bill  founded  upon  Mr.  Bnines's 
recommendations,  and  the  Irish  Members 
would  give  it  every  chance  of  success. 

PROPOSED  REDUCTIONS  IN  THE 

CUSTOM  HOUSE,  Ac. 

QUESTION. 

WINE  LICENCES  TO  EATING-HOUSES. 

QUESTION. 

He,  MONCKTON  MILNE S  said,  he 
woild  transfer  the  attention  of  the  House 
from  one  form  of  official  cruelty  to  another. 
He  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  reduction  proposed  to  be  effected 
tloiing  the  present  financial  year  in   the 
eitsbiishments  of    the  Custom-house   and 
Inland  Rerennc,  and  said  that  ho  was  not 
going  to  pretend  that  such  great  financial 
metsnrcs  as  those  with  which  the  Chan- 
eellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  to  deal  could 
be  carried  out  without  heing  accomponied 
u  a  matter  of  necessity  by  considerable 
redactions  in  the  establishments.     If,  for 
instauce,  there  was  to   be  no  more  silk 
to  weigh  and  no  more  freights  to  lock  up, 
tbeoomber  of  lockers  and  weighers  must 
wcessarily  be  considerably  reduced.     But 
ititl  he  could  not  riew,  without  some  de- 
gree of  apprehension,  reductions  to  such 
la  extent  as  £50,000  per  annum  in  one 
oUUishment   and    £36,000   in   another. 
Soeh  reductions,  he  thought,  could  scarcely 
be  efleeted  without  operating  with  extreme 
bttdsliip  on  the  officials  affected  by  them  ; 
nd  if  this  were  not  the  case,  if  they  were 
to  reeeire  compensation,  the  compensation 
P^d  would  necessarily  form  an    item  so 
Itige  that  if  it  fell  on  the  Consolidated 
Food  it  would  considerably  diminish  the 
sdraotages  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
tbe  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed 
to  deriTe  from  that  source.  However  great 
tbe  poblic  benefit  conferred  by  any  mea- 
*itro,  it  ought  neyer  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  large  amount  of  private  calamity — of 
^^jvy  for  life  to  a  large  number  of  very 


worthy  and  excellent  men,  and  destroying 
generally  that  confidence  in  the  public 
service  which  always  attracted  to  it  the 
best  class  of  public  officials.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  might  perhaps 
reply  that  the  officials  thus  deprived  of  em- 
ployment would  soon  be  absorbed  in  the 
population.  That  term  "absorbed  in  the 
population  "  was  extremely  vnguo  in  its 
character.  He  recollected  an  instance  of 
•'  absorption  "  of  this  kind,  the  narration 
of  which  might  perhaps  give  the  House 
some  notion  of  what  really  was  meant  by 
persons  being  **  absorbed  in  the  popula- 
tion." Once  upon  a  time  a  large  hotel 
proprietor  enjoyed  a  flourishing  business, 
and  was  on  the  high  road  to  fortune.  But 
a  railway  came  in  close  proximity  to  the 
line  of  road  on  which  the  hotel  stood,  and 
took  away  all  the  traffic.  Of  course  the 
hotel  became  worthless,  its  business  was 
gone.  Upon  asking  what  had  become  of 
the  proprietor,  it  was  replied,  **  Oh,  he  was 
absorbed  in  the  population.*'  The  man  had 
become  an  ostler.  He  hoped  his  right  hon. 
Friend  would  be  able  to  assure  him  that,  ns 
far  as  possible,  he  would  promote  tho  ne- 
cessary reductions  with  due  regard,  not 
only  to  the  large  body  of  persons  mechani- 
cally employed,  and  who  were  perhaps 
young  enough  to  turn  their  attention  to 
other  employments,  but  also  to  those  old 
and  deserving  public  servants  who  had 
spent  their  whole  lives  in  becoming  familiar 
with  the  duties  of  their  office,  who  if  now 
turned  out  would  be  unable  to  attach  them- 
selves to  other  pursuits,  and  having  no 
resources  would  be  exposed  to  extreme 
penury.  Perhaps  his  right  hon.  Friend 
would  inform  the  House  how  he  proposed 
to  carry  out  these  large  reductions,  and 
that  he  would  be  guided  by  the  principles 
of  humanity  and  generosity,  as  well  as  by 
economical  considerations. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER owned  that  he  was  very  much  em- 
barrassed as  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
should  answer  the  really  very  singular  in- 
quiry of  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  M.  Milncs). 
He  was  asked  to  give  an  assurance  that  in 
regulating  certain  reductions  in  tho  pub- 
lic establishments  he  would  be  guided  by 
the  principles  of  humanity  and  generosity. 
Well,  in  regard  to  the  principles  of  hu- 
manity, he  was  not  aware  it  could  be  justly 
alleged  that  where  reductions  were  carried 
out  in  the  public  establishments  of  tliis 
country  there  had  been  displayed  any  want 
of  humanity  in  the  arrangements.  He 
was  bound  to  say,  comparing  the  proceed- 
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iogf  of  the  SUte  and  GoYeromcnt  of  Eng- 
land  irith  those  of  anj  other  coootry*  thej 
were  infloenced  hj  principles  of  hnmsDitj. 
eqaitj,  and  consideration  for  private  in- 
terests to  an  extent  of  which  there  was  no  . 
other  example  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  ^ 
As  to  generosity — he  knew  not  what  had  , 
excited  the  apprehension  of  his  hon.  Friend,  ■ 
and  induced  him  to  make  this  appeal  for  \ 
an  assurance  that  these  parties  should  he 
treated  with  generosity.  Generosity  was 
a  great  and  noble  virtue  in  individuals, 
but  he  confessed  he  had  g^eat  distrust  of 
generosity  on  the  part  of  States,  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  part 
of  Members  of  Parliament  in  behalf  of  pub- 
lic officers  when  spending  public  money. 
As  to  the  practical  part  of  the  question  it 
stood  thus.  When  the  Government  first 
formed  the  intention  of  submitting  to  Par- 
liament proposals  which  would  render  prac- 
ticable a  very  considerable  reduction  of  the 
public  establishments,  he  had  immediately 
communicated  with  the  chiefs  of  both  De- 
partments, directing  them  to  suspend  their 
applications  to  the  Treasury  for  new  ap- 
pointments, particularly  in  the  more  ex- 
pensive class  of  officers.  He  had  applied 
to  his  right  hen.  Friend  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Customs  to  know  how  he 
acted  with  respect  to  these  coming  or  pos- 
sible reductions.  He  said  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  give  any  estimate  in  detail 
which  should  affect  the  general  estimates 
of  the  Department,  because  they  could  not 
take  place  before  the  passing  of  tho  law  ; 
the  Department  would  require  to  be  in 
perfect  possession  of  all  the  measures  be- 
fore they  could  possibly  consider  iu  detail 
the  arrangements  of  the  establishment  that 
would  be  consequent  on  these  measures. 
Fully  occupied  with  the  measures  them- 
selves, he  was  not  aware  that  any  progress 
had  been  made  up  to  this  time  in  the  Cus- 
toms department  with  these  arrangements, 
although  no  doubt  some  preliminary  steps 
might  have  been  taken.  But  ho  must  say 
he  had  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  the 
justice,  equity,  and  consideration  which  his 
right  hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Cus- 
toms would  show  in  adjusting  and  deter- 
mining these  reductions  with  a  view  to  the 
interests  of  the  public  service  and  the 
claims  of  individuals.  The  head  of  the 
Board  of  Customs  was  primarily  respon- 
sible in  this  matter.  The  Chairman  of 
that  Board  had  to  submit  his  plans  to  the 
Treasury,  whoso  conduct  the  House  of 
Commons  had  in  turu  to  take  under  its 
rtfiew. 

The  Ohancelhr  of  the  Exchequer 


The  hon.  Member  for  MarjlelKHie  (Mr* 
Edwin  James)  had  given  notice  of  bis  intt«* 
tion  to  ask  whether  in  the  Bill  iotrodoMll 
by  him  for  the  granting  of  wiiio  lieeoeB% 
it  is  intended  to  exclude  houses   lieeoaed 
for  the  sale  of  beer,  under  the  provisioas 
of  the  Acta  regulating  the  sale  of  beer, 
from  the  right  of  obtaining  licences  for  the 
sale  of  refreshments ;  and.  if  so  licensed, 
then  from  the  right  of   obtaining  a  liceoee 
for  the  sale  of  wines  under  the  provisions 
of  his  Bill  ?     His  hon.  Friend  bad  lost  his 
opportunity,    but    be   would    ncTerthekss 
answer  his  Question.     He  had  no  autho- 
rity more  than  any  other  person  to  con- 
strue the  language  of  a  Bill,  eren  though 
he  mi^ht  have  framed  it ;  bbt  he   would 
describe  the  intention  of  the  Bill  in  simple 
terms  ;  and  this  was  the  more  requisite, 
inasmuch  as  the  popular  analysis  of  the 
Bill  of  the   Government   which    had   ap- 
peared in  some  of  tho  newspapers  did  not 
rightly  convey  the  efiTect  of  some  of  the 
enactments.     The  measure  had  two  prin- 
cipal objects.     The  first  related  to  refcesb- 
mcnt  houses  universally  and  as  a  class,  and 
was  intended  to  remedy  an  evil  much  and 
justly  complained  of — namely,  that  those 
houses  were  entirely  exempt  from  the  su- 
pervision of  the  police.     The  provisions  of 
the  Bill  would  therefore  compel  all  keepers 
of  such  houses — with  the  exception  of  cei^ 
tain  small   houses  in   country  places— to 
take  out  a  licence  at  a  low  rate.     Th^ 
holding  of  that  licence  would  subject  tbeia 
to   the  supervision   of  the   police,  under 
certain  penalties  and  restraints  which  he 
thought  adequate  for  the  purpose  in  view. 
The  second  principal  object  of  the  messsre 
had  reference,  not  to  refreshment  boussi 
uuiversally,  but  to  such  of  them  as  might 
be  properly  called  eating-houses.     The  Bill 
attempted  both  to  define  what  was  the  troe 
character  of  an  eating-house  and  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  justly  carrying  out  that 
definition  in  practice.     Eating-housef,  as 
thus  defined,  would  entitle  the  keepers  of 
them  to  apply  for  licences  to  sell  foreign 
wines.     Tho    hon.   and   learned   Member 
would  have  asked  whether  tlie  Bill  dealt 
with  beer-houses.     His  answer  was,  that 
the  measure  was  not  intended  in  any  mso- 
ner  to  touch  what  were  known  as  beer- 
houses— that  was  to  say,  drinking-houae« 
kept  open  for  the  sale  of  beer,  and  licensed 
under   the  Beer  Acts.     With  regard  to 
whether  a  licence  for  the  sale  of  beer  woold 
ipso  facto  constitute  a  disqualification  for 
holding  a  licence  to  sell  wine,  that  was  s 
point  on  which  the  House  would  have  to 
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•seretse  its  owu  judgment ;  but  uudoubted* 
y  U  was  nut  meant  by  the  framcrs  of  the 
wi  that  in  the  case  of  an  eating-bouse 
1  Iteence  to  sell  beer  should  of  itself  dis- 
IMlify  tho  keeper  for  a  licence  to  sell  wine* 

FftEKCH   FORTIFICATIONS    ON  THE 
ISLAND  OF  ST.  PIERRE. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  HALIBURTON  said,  be  would  beg 
toiik  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
AStin  if  his  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  fact  of  the  French  Government  having 
ereetcd  Fortifications  on  the  Island  of  St. 
Pitfie.     Tho  matter  was  one  of  very  great 
importaaee,  and  one  which  had  much  ex- 
cited the  public  mind  in  the  Lower  Pro- 
rioee  of  Canada.     It  was  well  known  that 
ia  ionner  years  the  people  of  almost  every 
Earopean  country  resorted  to  the  coast  of 
Labrador  and  Newfoundland  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fishing ;  but  by  degrees  the  use  of 
those  fisheries  had  become  confined  to  the 
Sngltsb,  American,  and  French  fishermen. 
The  fioglish  fishermen  from  Newfoundland 
ftad  ibe  ooast  of  Labrador  having  greater 
facilities,  were,  of  course,  the  largest  par- 
tieipators  in    that  valuable  fishery.     The 
hmencwoB  haying  within  three  leagues  of 
the  coast  the  right  of  fishing,  and  hav* 
iog  the  easement  of  curing  their  fish  on 
both  nuinliabitcd  sliores  of  the  island,  had 
their  peculiar  catch,  but  they  did  not  in- 
terfere with   us.      The   French   had  two 
small  isUnds,  the  principal  of  which  was 
Si.  Pierre,  and  they  became  the  centre  of 
a  very  large  fishery,  which  had  grown  up 
in  an  extraordinary  manner  in  the  last  few 
veore.    In  addition  to  the  absolute  owner- 
ship of  these    two   Islands,   the  French 
eliimed  the  use  of  the  shores  of  Newfound- 
hod,  which  were  uninhabited,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  coring  their  fish.      In  time  this 
oeeapaBcy  began  to   be  stretched  into  a 
right  of  territory,  and,  according  to  that 
Mw  phrase  of  the  Emperor,  "  the  logic  of 
'sets,"  their  power  was  about  being  made 
BkMh  greater.     On  tho  breaking  out  of 
every  war  for  the  last  century  and  a  half 
we  have  had  to  take  proceedmgs  to  drive 
iwsy  the  Frenchmen  from  this  coast,  and 
OS  every  peace  tlieir  rights  had  been  re- 
>Awed  to  them.     The    last  occasion   on 
vhieh  this  cession  took  place  was  in  1814, 
^Win  this  way  they  held  the  islands  of  St. 
I'jerre  and  Miquelon.  The  rulers  of  France, 
^  that  foresight  that  had  eminently  dis- 
^i^ttished  them,  had  granted  a  very  large 
^**>Hj  on  the  catch  of  fish — a  bounty,  he 
^efieied,  eqaifaleiit  to  the  yalue  of  the  fish; 


and,  under  these  circum (stances,  they  had 
fostered  and  brought  up  that  fishery  to  that 
degree  that  they  had  between  30.000  and 
40,000  sailors  engaged  in  that  business. 
It  was  the  great  nursery  of  their  seamen. 
Such  were  the  facilities  and  advantages 
which  they  derived  from  these  bounties, 
that  they  undersold  the  Nova  Scotian  in 
the  Halifax  market,  and  sent  up  to  Que- 
bec and  there  undersold  their  own  resident 
countrymen.  The  constant  resort  of  these 
30,000  or  40.000  French  fishermen  to 
these  regions  had  inspired  them  with  on 
idea  of  their  own  strength  and  power;  and 
using  these  advantages  sometimes  without 
discretion,  great  conflicts  had  occurred  be- 
tween them  and  the  people  of  Newfound- 
land. Indeed,  they  had  carried  their  pre- 
tensions to  the  length  of  giving  notice  to 
the  inhabitants  of  St.  George's  Bay,  about 
2,000  in  number,  that  if  they  did  not  move 
out  of  their  habitations,  they  should  have 
them  pulled  down  about  their  cars.  In 
short,  the  people  on  that  part  of  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland  were  now  under  warn- 
ing. The  French  law  required  the  boats 
engaged  in  the  fishing  trade  to  ho  of  a 
certain  build  and  to  carry  a  certain  num- 
ber of  men — because  the  object  of  tho  Go- 
vernment was  not  so  much  to  stimulate 
employment  in  fishing  as  to  create  sailors. 
That  was  a  matter  of  much  greater  im- 
portance to  the  Emperor  than  a  treaty 
stipulation  with  England  about  con).  These 
proceedings  had  naturally  been  viewed  as 
serious  grievances  by  the  British  subjects 
settled  near  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  and 
that  portion  of  Newfoundland.  A  good 
deal  of  bad  blood  had  also  been  excited, 
and  it  was  astonishing  that  there  had  not 
beeii  many  conflicts  ending  in  a  very  fatal 
manner.  The  French  claimed  the  soil  of 
a  portion  of  the  country,  and  an  easement 
in  other  parts,  and  they  demanded  exclu- 
sive privileges  ;  but  that  part  of  this* sub- 
ject which  he  would  now  put  out  of  view, 
as  it  was  still  under  the  consideration  of 
Commissioners  appointed  by  both  countries: 
he  meant  the  aggressions  on  Newfound- 
land and  the  claim  to  exclusive  privileges 
even  over  the  rivers  running  into  Labrador. 
The  fortifications  of  the  French  on  tho 
island  of  St.  Pierre  hnd  been  raised  con- 
trary to  express  stipulations  by  treaty. 
The  two  barren  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon  were  of  great  importance,  for 
they  were  situate  in  the  larger  outlet  of 
tho  Straits  of  Belleislo  and  commanded  tho 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  were  within 
forty  hours  of  the  coast  of  New  Brunswick 
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and  NoTa  Scotia.  It  was  a  nest  which  in 
tho  OTent  of  a  war  we  shonld  ha?e,  as  the 
yerj  first  thing*  to  destroy,  and  as  the 
French  had  no  right  to  fortify  the  place  it 
was  Tcry  important  that  it  should  not,  in 
the  OTent  of  a  war,  he  the  cause  of  greater 
expense  in  money  and  life  than  if  it  had 
remained  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
treaty.  He  had  not  himself  hcen  on  the 
island  of  St.  Pierre,  hut  he  was  informed 
that,  independent  of  the  fortifications  which 
the  French  had  put  on  it,  they  had  made 
it  a  naral  station,  and  they  had  large 
steamers  which  lay  there  under  pretence 
of  receiving  mails  from  the  Cunard  steamers 
for  Halifax  ;  whilst  nine  miles  below  were 
the  mouths  of  the  mines  from  which  they 
got  their  coal,  and  they  were  forming  large 
dep6ts  at  this  place,  and  in  the  event  of  a 
war,  rapidly  as  intelligence  eould  now  he 
conveyed  by  telegraph,  the  whole  com- 
merce of  that  portion  of  the  world  could  be 
swept  away  by  privateers.  The  6th  article 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  under  which  these 
islands  were  given  up  to  France,  declared, 
in  terms  which  could  not  be  mistaken,  that 
they  were  **  to  serve  as  a  shelter  for  the 
French  fishery,''  and  His  most  Christian 
Majesty  undertook  "  not  to  fortify  the  said 
islands,  nor  to  erect  buildings  upon  them, 
but  merely  to  hold  them  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  fishery,  and  to  keep  in  them  a 
guard  of  fifty  men  only  for  purposes  of 
police."  He  was  personally  aware  that  a 
coal  station  existed  at  the  place  ;  and  he 
was  informed  that  a  large  body  of  armed 
men,  who  were  called  "marines,"  and  who 
might  therefore  excuse  their  presence  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  neither  soldiers 
nor  sailors,  were  kept  on  the  island.  In 
the  event  of  hostilities  these  men,  as  had 
once  before  been  the  case,  might  take  pos- 
session of  Newfoundland,  and,  though  they 
would  probably  not  bo  able  to  keep  it  in 
their  hands,  they  would  undoubtedly  occa- 
sion a  great  deal  of  mischief.  The  hon. 
Member  concluded  by  asking  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  whether  his 
attention  had  been  called  to  the  erection 
of  these  fortifications  on  the  island  of  St. 
Pierre;  and  whether,  if  any  correspondence 
had  taken  place  on  the  subject,  it  would 
be  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic service  to  produce  it  for  tho  information 
of  the  House  ? 

ANNEXATION  OF  SAVOY  TO  FHANOE. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  KINGLAKB:    Before   tho  noblo 
Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  I 

Mr,  Baliburton 


Mai 


Affairs  answers  the  Question   wh< 
just  been  put,  I  shall  take  the  li 
asking  the  qnestioD  of  which  I  have 
notice — namely.  Whether  there  it  a: 
jection  to  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the 
his  Answer  to  Lord  Bloomfield's  D< 
of  the  3rd  day  of  March,  respeetr 
proposed  annexation  of  Savoy  aod 
France.      I  do  not  desire  to  read 
Bloomfield's  despatch,  bat  to  point 
tention  of  the  House  to  the  attitode 
Prussia  has  taken  in  the  present  B 
crisis,  as  indicated  in  that  commnni 
Baron  Schleinitz,  the   Prime  Mini 
Prussia,  stated  to  Lord  Bloomfield  t 
all  Germany  there  was  hot  one  opi 
to  the  character  of  this  intended 
tion  ;  that  for  a  time  his  Prussian 
had   trusted  the  statement  made  by 
Emperor  in  his  Milan  proelamation, 
that  he  now  saw  the  time  for  matntaieiog 
silence   had   passed.     The  despatch  eon- 
eludes  by  saying  that  the  Baion  had  de* 
clared  the  policy  of  Prussia  to  be  deeided/y 
opposed  to  this  annexation,  aod  had  gives 
his  opinion  that  France  most  now  be  called 
on  to  refrain  from  taking  any  fnrtlier  step 
until  a  conference  of  the  Powers  shall  U 
held.     I  confess  I  read  that  despatch  wiik 
great  pleasure,  and  I  may  be  pennitted  to 
say  that  it  indicates  an  intention  on  the 
part  of  Prussia  to  take  a  step  as  neariy  as 
possible  identical  with  that  which  I  ves- 
tured to  indicate  hy  the  Notice  whicb  I 
gave  last  week.     I  cannot  hot  regard  tbts 
as  an  overture  of  great  importance,  aoi 
one  which  I  trust  may  be  looked  back  opoa 
in  later  times  as  the  commeneemeiit  of  the 
pacification  of  Europe.     Not  only  it  die 
despatch   itself  significant,  but  the  ooUe 
Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  fior  Foreign 
Affairs  must  be  aware  that  its  prsdnctioi 
and  publication  is  also  a  matter  of  deep 
importance.     That  despatch  u  dated  tiie 
3rd  of  March  ;    some  of  the  papers  eon- 
tuined   in  the   volume  of  correapoodeace 
delivered  to  this  House  date  down  to  as 
late  a  period  as  the  9th  inst.,  but  thej  <lo 
not  include  the  answer  whieh  the  neUe 
Lord  must  have  given  to  the  de^teh  is 
question.    I  have,  therefore,  to  ask  whether 
it  will  be  convenient  for  the  noble  hfd 
to  lay  that   answer  on  the  table  of  the 
House  ;  and  I  trust  when  we  see  it  we 
shall  be  able  to  say  that  it  was  a  Rflj 
worthy  in  every  way  of  the  spirit  in  wWeh 
this  overture  on  the  part  of  PnMsia  has 
been  made.     I  have  not  given  notiee  of  aa 
intention  to  ask  the  noUe  Lord  for  aaj 
general  information  with  reject  ta  t^ 
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tag    qneation   of  the    annexation   of 
(sfoj  ami  Nioe,  because  I  felt  sure  that 

mi  notice  from  any  Member  of  Parlia- 

he  would  know  tliat  any  inforipation 

he  might  be  able  to  give  this  House 

Id  be  received  with  grateful  satisfaction. 

Taesday  last  the  noble  Lord   at  the 

of  Her  Majesty's  Government  gave 

a  right  rery  strongly  to  hope — and  I 

I,  eonaidering  the  relation  between  the 

countries,  a  right  also  to  expect — that 
annexation  would   not  take 
fhee  without  France  consulting — and  se- 
miftly    consulting    the  other  Powers  of 
Bwope.     I  trust  the  noble  Lord  may  now 
be  able  to  say  the  expectation  he  then 
held  eat  has  not  been  falsified  ;  that  the 
nmoors  of   the  lost  two  days  are  incon- 
tistwit  with  the  truth  ;    and  that  it  is  not 
the  fact,  in  spite  of  all  which  he  has  said, 
that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  is  proceed- 
ing to  this  annexation  without  consulting 
tlie  great  Powers  of  Europe,  and  that  he  is 
OB  the  point  of  including  in  his  annexation 
to  France  the  districts  of  Cbablais,  Fau- 
cignj,  and  Gonevois,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
press promise  which  he  has  made,  and  the 
proof  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Cor- 
respondence that  has  been  delivered  to  the 
Hoose.     I  trust  the  information  which  the 
loble  Lord  may  give  us  will  be  of  such  a 
character  as  in   some   degree   to  remove 
tbe  anxiety  which  is  at  present  felt. 

Sm  ROBERT  PEEL  :  Perhaps  before 
the  noble  Lord  answers  the  Question  of 
■7  bon.  Friend  the   Member  for  Bridg- 
water be  will  allow  me  to  say  that  the  in- 
formation of  what  is  taking  place  in  Europe 
is  serioosly  true;  and  to  ask  htm  whether, 
n  addition  to  this  despatch  of  Lord  Bloom- 
iMd,  which  certainly  contains  intelligence 
•f  a  very  remarkable  character,  he  is  also 
aware  of  the  danger  which  threatens  the 
independence   and  neutrality  of  Switzer- 
land.   I  am  Tcry  loth  again  to  trespass  on 
tbe  attention  of  the  House  with  regard  to 
tkb  snbject,  but  I  feel  that  we  have  arrived 
at  a  period  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
ve  should  give  utterance  to  some  expres-* 
m  of  opinion  on   this  question.     More 
than  that,  I  believe  I  state  the  opinion  not 
only  of  every  €Fentleman  in  this  House, 
^t  of  every  man  of  feeling  in  tbe  country, 
when  I  say  that  we  ought  to  declare  the 
•estiment  by  which  we  are  all  animated — 
^t  not  only  has  an  outrage  been  inflicted 
M  tbe  public  mind  of  Europe,  but  that  it 
tt  particularly  directed  against  the  Govern- 
B>Mt  of  this  country.    We  have  been  over 
^  over  again  to)d  there  was  no  danger 


that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  would 
proceed  to  the  extremities  which  he  now 
threatens ;  over  and  over  again  in  these 
despatches  we  find  assurances  that  without 
consulting  the  Powers  of  Europe  nothing 
whatever  would  be  done.  Now,  I  myself 
am  in  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  Annecy, 
which  states  that  these  provinces  Chablais 
and  Faucigny  have  been  so  worked  upon 
and  harassed,  and  that  the  people  from 
one  end  of  tbe  country  to  the  other  are  so 
divided,  that  the  municipalities  of  each  dis, 
trict  are  perfectly  ready  to  vote  in  favour 
of  annexation  to  France — and  why  ?  Be- 
cause all  kinds  of  terrorism  have  been 
used,  such  as  were  employed  in  the  time 
of  the  first  French  Revolution  to  excite 
the  population — poor,  innocent,  primitive 
people,  as  every  person  knows  they  are, 
who  really  do  not  understand  duplicity  and 
art, — and  to  lead  them  to  believe  that  if 
they  annex  themselves  to  France  no  danger 
will  result,  but  that  otherwise  the  most 
serious  consequences  will  ensue.  The  de- 
spatch to  which  my  hon.  Friend  has  called 
attention  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance. 
He  did  not  read  any  passage  from  it,  but, 
if  the  House  will  allow  me,  I  will  just 
touch  upon  one  expression,  because  it 
shows  that  the  Cabinet  of  Prussia  has 
taken  up  a  dignified  attitude,  which  1 
hope,  and,  indeed,  have  every  reason  to 
believe  her  Majesty's  Government  are  de- 
sirous of  emulating.  Lord  Bloomfield  says 
in  his  despatch  that  "  Baron  Bchleinitz 
appears  to  have  stated  to  the  French  Mi«> 
nister  that  in  Germany  there  was  but  one 
opinion  of  determined  opposition  to  the 
project.  Baron  Scbleinitz  seems  also  to 
have  observed  to  the  French  Minister  that 
during  the  war  the  present  Prussian  Go- 
vernment had  been  the  means  of  restrain- 
ing the  violent  feeling  which  had  been 
excited  in  Germany  by  the  war  in  Italy, 
and  had  made  themselves  very  unpopular 
by  so  doing  ;  but  that  it  must  not  be  con- 
sidered now,  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  Savoy,  that  if  they  remained  silent  at 
the  present  moment  their  silence  meant 
indifference,  for  they  should  view  that  ab- 
sorption with  the  greatest  distrust.  The 
noble  Viscount  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment told  us  the  other  night  that  the  war 
in  Italy  was  part  of  the  Emperor's  policy 
for  freeing  that  country,  but  it  appears 
from  this  extract  that  the  opinion  in  Ger- 
many about  it  was  not  so  favourable.  But 
if  Prussia  views  this  absorption  with  great 
distrust,  surely  this  country  is  entitled  to 
view  it  in  the  same  light ;  and  not  only 
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tbU  country,  but  every  country,  is  bound 
to  give  a  6rin  and  determined  opposition 
to  this  policy  of  annexation,  wiiicb,  as 
Lord  Derby  well  observed  Inst  night,  is 
now  commenced  on  the  feeble  pretext  of 
danger  to  France  from  the  proximity  of  a 
kingdom  of  9,000,000  inhabitants, — a  pre- 
text which  may  be  used  very  soon  as  an 
argument  for  annexing  the  Rhine  provinces 
of  Prussia  and  Belgium.  Is  the  House 
aware  of  what  is  now  going  on  on  the 
frontiers  of  Belgium  ?  There  are  news- 
papers published  in  the  towns  on  the 
frontier — one  in  particular,  the  Journal  de 
Mons — which  advocate  openly  the  annexa- 
tion of  Belgium  to  France,  telling  the 
people  that  if  they  could  do  away  with 
the  doHaniers  great  facilities  for  trade  and 
great  commercial  advantages  would  follow. 
This  is  an  underhand,  ungenerous  policy, 
in  which  every  power  in  Europe  is  directly 
interested,  and  which  they  ought  to  en- 
deavour to  curb  with  a  vigorous  and  power- 
ful hcmd.  I  cannot  refrain  from  making 
some  allusion  to  the  conduct  of  Sardinia 
in  this  matter.  The  noble  Viscount  the 
other  night  paid  a  very  flowing  compli- 
ment to  M.  de  Cavour,  and  he  is  a  man 
whom  I  believe  almost  everybody  believes  to 
be  a  disinterested  statesman  and  generous 
patriot ;  but  on  reading  his  despatch,  no 
one  who  has  watched  his  conduct  can  deny 
that  his  wish  has  been,  not  only  to  deceive 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  but  also  to  play 
a  mock  dignified  part,  which  is  quite  un- 
worthy of  the  influence  he  might  have  ex- 
ercised at  this  moment.  His  ezprcseions 
«re  really  very  curious.  As  everybody 
knows,  he  has  disclaimed  any  engagement 
or  any  disposition  to  part  with  Savoy.  In 
his  despatch  to  Chevalier  Nigra,  his  Minis- 
ter at  Paris,  he  says, 
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"  The  Government  of  His  Majesty  would  never 
consent,  even  with  a  view  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tages, to  cede  or  exchange  any  portion  of  the 
territory  which  has  formed  for  so  many  ages  the 
glorious  appanage  of  the  House  of  Savoy." 

Fine  words,  indeed,  and  if  he  had  acted  up 
to  them,  he  would  have  had  all  Europe  with 
him  ;  but  then  he  goes  on  to  say, 

"The  King*8  Government  cannot  refrain  from 
taking  into  consideration  the  changes  which  the 
events  that  have  taken  place  in  Italy  have  caused 
with  respect  to  the  people  of  Savoy  and  Nice." 

The  sanie  thing  he  said  to  Sir  James 
Hudson. 

"  Count  Cavour  came  to  me/''writes  Sir  James 
Hudson,  "and  repeated  to  me  what  he  had  stated 
bcfive,  thai  Sardinia  was  onder^no  Migagement 
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to  cede,  sell,  or  exchange  Savoy,  or  any  other  pari 

of  the  King's  dominions." 

But  Count  Cavour  ends  with  this  remark- 
able expression,  **  The  question  is  one  for 
Savoy,  not  for  the  rest  of  the  kingdom," 
though  he  had  not  long  before  written  that 
Savoy  was  ''the  most  glorious  appanage 
of  the  House  of  Savoy.'*  I  say  this  is  not 
a  Sardinian  question,  it  is  not  a  French 
question,  it  is  a  Europeau  question.  The 
question  is  not  now  whether  Savoy  shall 
be  incorporated  with  the  French  dominions, 
with  whose  people  and  whose  institutions 
she  is  unacquainted  ;  it  is  not  whether  the 
King  of  Piedmont  can  yield  up  the  appan- 
age of  the  House  of  Savoy,  the  inheritanoe 
of  his  ancestors,  which  has  beeu  conse- 
crated by  so  many  generations  of  honoor- 
able  exploits — but  it  is  whether,  after  the 
King  of  Sardinia  has  enjoyed  ever  since 
1815  all  the  advantages  which  the  re- 
annexation  of  Savoy  conferred  on  him — 
and  it  must  be  recollected  that  at  that  pe- 
riod the  Sardinian  Monarch  received  frooa 
the  European  Powers  10,000,000  francs  to 
fortify  the  country  against  France — Europe 
will  allow  him  to  cede  that  territory  to 
France  by  a  private  arrangement  depend- 
ing on  the  disposition  of  Italy.  I  say  such 
a  policy  is  unworthy  of  the  Government  of 
il  Be  galantuomo.  "  Perish  Sovoy," 
said  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  the 
other  evening.  It  has  perished.  I  hope 
the  hon.  Gentleman  is  satisfied.  We  shall 
have  *•  Perish  Switzerland"  next,  and  ••  Pe- 
rish all  the  liberties  of  Europe."  The  hon. 
Member  laid  it  down  that,  after  all,  the 
map  of  Europe,  as  regarded  the  limitatioa 
of  the  States  of  Europe,  was  not  worth  a 
moment's  consideration ;  and  he  turned 
round  to  me  and  my  hon.  Friend  here,  and 
asked  us,  ''  Is  what  you  want  to  settle  the 
map  of  Europe  ?"  My  answer  is,  that  we 
do  not  want  to  settle  the  map  of  Europe, 
but  we  do  not  want  to  unsettle  it.  We 
do  not  want  to  recommend  the  Government 
to  pursue  a  course  opposed  to  the  interests 
of  this  country;  but  we  want  to  check  and 
curb  a  policy  ou  the  part  of  France,  which 
is  daily  tending  to  outrage  public  opinion, 
and  to  violate  the  received  and  ackaov- 
ledged  interests  of  Europe.  When  my 
hon.  Friend  and  I  took  up  this  question 
some  time  ago,  we  were  told  that  wc  exag- 
gerated its  importance  to  England  and 
Europe,  and  that  beyond  a  formal  protest, 
England  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Time 
has  shown  the  gravity  of  the  question. 
When  we  are  told  that  we  are  advocating 
the  interests  of  Savoy  and  Switaerknd  to 
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tl)9  detriment  of  otiier  more  important  in 
terests,  our  answer  is  that  we  would  scorn 
to  advocate  interests  wldch  are  opposed  to 
the  general  interests  of  mankind  ;  and  that, 
in  advocating  the  cause  of  Savoj  and 
S«riUerUnd»  we  are,  in  fact,  adyocating 
th$  cause  of  Europe  ;  and  that  if  you  allow 
this  state  of  things  to  continue,  most  grave 
coDsequenoes  will  ensue  to  Europe.  1  want 
fler  Majestj's  Government  to  protest,  in 
a  manly,  straightforward  way  against  the 
coadact  of  France.  That  protest  will  ring 
fsr  beyond  the  walls  of  this  House.  You 
will  rally  Prussia,  Germany,  nay,  the  whole 
of  Europe  round  you;  and  you  may,  per- 
haps, save  millions  of  treasure  and  tUou- 
sands  of  lives  by  such  a  course.  1  ask 
tills  House  to  protest  against  the  conduct 
of  Frsnce.  I  protest  against  it  here,  and  I 
appeal  to  Europe  in  rindication  of  a  system 
which  the  bon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
has  condemned,  but  which  has  worked  well 
for  very  nearly  half  a  century.  I  denounce 
that  pdicy  in  the  face  of  this  House,  and  I 
warn  you  that  this  union  of  Savoy  with 
France  not  only  affects  the  future  interests 
of  Savoy  and  Switzerland,  but  it  is  the  first 
step,  the  first  act  of  conspiracy,  against  the 
liberties  of  every  European  State. 

Mk.  WHITESIDE  said,  that  before  the 
DobJe  Lord,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  replied ^ 
be  wished  to  call  his  attention  to  the  me- 
aiorial  of  certain  British  subjects,  Protest- 
ants, resident  in  Spain,  complaining  of  the 
law  of  Spain,  which  did  not  allow  them  to 
bafe  a  place  of  worship  of  their  own,  or  to 
send  their  children  to  any  but  a  Spanish 
school.  The  law  of  Spain  declared  that 
no  foreigner  should  "  profess"  any  other 
bat  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Spain; 
and  there  were  some  doubts  as  to  what 
was  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  "  pro- 
fess." What  the  memorialists  desired  was, 
that  the  noble  Lord  should  intercede^ — not 
**tnterTene" — to  procure  an  arrangement 
by  which  they  would  bo  able  to  send  their 
cbildfeB  to  a  school  of  their  own,  and  also 
to  ba?e  Divine  service  celebrated  in  a  pri- 
vate boose  in  any  place  where  there  was 
ao  Coaaul  or  representative  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty. 

LoBD  JOHN  RUSSELL :  I  wOl  first 
answer  the  Question  which  has  been  put  to 
asa  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
the  Member  for  Launceston  (Mr.  Halibur- 
im)^  vitii  reapeet  to  the  fortification  of  the 
Uaed  of  St.  Pierre.  There  is  no  doubt 
tbal  fortifioations  are  forbidden  by  the 
Ttm^  of  1763.  «nd  also  by  that  of  1783. 
fa  Ae  kMer  treaty,  wbieh  was  eonoluded 


at  a  period  when  this  country  could  not 
hold  her  head  so  high  as  she  did  in  1763, 
there  were  appended  certain  declarations, 
but  I  am  not  awaro  whether  they  apply 
to  this  subject.  In  the  year  1S56  the 
attention  of  the  Foreign  Ofiice  was  called 
to  tliis  question;  the  facts  were  submitted 
to  the  law  o£Bcers  of  the  Crown,  and  they 
were  asked  whether  the  buildings  existing 
or  constructed  at  St.  Pierre,  were  any  in* 
fringement  of  our  treaties  with  France. 
Their  reply  was,  that  they  did  not  think  that 
anything  had  been  done  which  amounted 
to  such  an  infringement.  I  have  not  had 
time  to  look  particularly  into  the  case;  but 
I  understand,  from  the  Gentleman  who 
was  then  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  that  the  question  was  last 
year  again  referred  to  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown,  who  were  of  tho  same  opinion 
as  their  predecessors.  We  have  not  lately 
heard  anything  tending  to  show  that  any 
new  buildings  have  been  erected,  or  that 
anything  has  been  done  different  from  what 
had  been  done  in  the  year  1856. 

In  reply  to  the  Question  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  the  University  of  Dub* 
lin  (Mr.  Whiteside),  I  have  to  say  that  we 
are  continually  appealing  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
permission  for  British  residents  to  cele- 
brate Divine  worship  in  their  own  houses, 
and  their  freedom  from  some  very  intolerant 
provisions  of  the  Spanish  law.  The  penal 
law  of  Spain  declares  that  a  person  who 
shall  celebrate  Divine  worship  in  any  other 
than  the  Roman  Catholic  form  shall  be  liable 
to  banishment ;  there  are  various  other 
provisions  with  respect  to  any  number  of 
persons  moro  than  thirty  meeting  for  any 
purpose  of  political  or  religious  discussion, 
which  are  of  a  very  penal  nature,  and  it 
seems  to  be  an  established  practice,  or 
perhaps  the  established  law  of  Spain,  that 
these  laws  shall  be  enforced  by  the  clergy, 
who  are  empowered  to  call  upon  the  civil 
officers  to  execute  them  whenever  they  are 
infringed.  There  was  a  case  some  time  ago 
in  which  a  newly-born  child,  of  Protestant 
parents,  which  had  been  baptized  by  the 
medical  man,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 
died  and  was  buried  in  the  Protestant 
cemetery.  According  to  the  Spanish  law 
that  child  was  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  and  the 
Spanish  clergyman  called  upon  the  alcalde 
of  the  place  to  have  the  child  disinterred 
and  roburied  in  the  yard  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  Mr.  Buchanan  exerted 
himself  very  etrenuously,  and  at  last  the 
Spanish  Government  gave  way.  and  pre- 
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Tented  the  priest  from  carrying  his  inten- 1 
tions  into  effect.  Another  case  occurred  > 
recentlj,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to 
preyeiit  some  persons  holding  a  meeting 
for  public  worship.  It  is  not  that  Mr. 
Buchanan  is  at  all  indifferent  to,  or  neg- 
lectful of»  the  question  ;  but  that  any  at- 
tempt to  change  tho  law  of  Spain  would  be 
quite  hopeless.  The  law  is  very  bigoted, 
the  Government  is  very  bigoted,  and  the 
people  are  more  bigoted  tlian  either  the 
law  or  the  Government ;  and  therefore 
there  is  but  little  chance  of  effecting  any 
change  in  the  law.  The  Government  and 
tho  civil  authorities  have,  however,  no  ob- 
jection, upon  the  representations  of  foreign 
Ministers,  to  permit  in  certain  cases  the 
celebration  of  religious  worship  in  private 
houses ;  and  probably,  if  the  number  of 
children  required  it,  a  similar  indulgence 
would  be  granted  with  regard  to  their 
education. 

My  hon.  Fnend,  the  Member  for  Bridg- 
water, has  asked  for  the  production  of  the 
answer  to  the  despatch  from  Lord  Bloom- 
field  of  the  3rd  of  March,  with  respect  to 
Savoy.     That  despatch  contained  an  ac- 
count by  Lord  Bloomfield  of  a  conversation 
between  Baron  Schleinitz,  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Prussia,  and  the  French 
Minister  ;  and,  therefore,  as  containing  no 
representation  to  tho  British  Government, 
did  not  call  for  an  answer  from  me.     We 
have,  however,  been   in   continual  inter- 
course wi(h  the  Government  of  Prussia, 
and  I  have  more  than  once  had  conversa- 
tions with  Count  Bemstorff,  the  Prussian 
Minister  in  this  country  ;  and  I  am  able  to 
state  that  the  Government  of  Prussia  and 
ourselves  are  entirely  agreed  on  the  view 
which  we  take  of  the  proposed  annexation 
of  Savoy.     I  do  not  know  that  I  could  in 
March  say,  or  that  it  was  needful  to  say, 
more  than  I  said  both  in  J  uly  of  last  year 
and  in  January  of  the  present.     Wo  have, 
as  is  shown  by  the  papers,  expressed  at 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  at  St.  Petersburg, 
our  objections  to  the  annexation  of  Savoy, 
leaving  them  to  take  what  part  they  should 
think  right  upon  this  question  of  European 
interest.     I  cannot  say  that  I  have  heard 
from  Vienna  any  satisfactory  account  as 
to  any  steps  that  the  Government  of  Aus- 
tna  will  take  upon  this  subject.     There 
are  reasons  which  Members  of  this  House 
will  easily  imagine  why  Austria  should  not 
be  particularly  zealous  in  preventing  a  par- 
tition of  Sardinia,  seeing  that  she  herself 
has  lost,  both  in  Lombardy  and  Tuscany, 
dominions  belonging  either  to  herself,  or 
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to  members  of  the  Royal  family,  through 
the  action  of  tho  King  of  Sardinia.   It  is  a 
month  since  I  communicated  with  Vienna; 
and  a  week  afterwards  I  made  similar  com- 
munications to  St.  Petersburg,  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  disappointment  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  that,  considering  that  so  long 
a  time  has  elapsed,  and  that  annexation 
has,  as  it  were,  been  impending  during  all 
this  time,  we  have  not  received  any  notice 
or  intelligence   that    any  strong   remon- 
strance against  the  annexation  is  intended 
to  be  made  by  those  Governments.     The 
language  of  Count   Cavour  has  been,   I 
think,  a  good  deal  of  the  character  de- 
scribed by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Tamworth,  because,  while  he  continues  to 
say,  as  ho  said  some  time  ago,  that  the 
King  of  Sardinia  would  not  cede,  or  sell^ 
or  exchange   Savoy,   he  goes  on  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  despatch  to  say  that  if 
the  people  of  Savoy  are  disposed  to  belong 
to  another  empire,  and  be  under  another 
sovereign,  however  the  King  of  Sardinia 
might  regret  it,  he  would  make  no  ob- 
jection to  their  obtaining  their  wish.    Now» 
I  certainly  conceive  that  that  is  a  very 
extraordinary  and  a  very  unnecessary  de- 
claration.    We  know  very  well  that  there 
have  lately  been  and  are  countries  which 
have  felt  themselves  so  oppressed  by  their 
Governments,  or  have  had  such  different 
views  of  policy  from  those  entertained  by 
other  Goveruments,  that  they  have  wished 
to  sever  their  connection  with  their  sove- 
reigns ;  but  we  have  never  heard  that  of 
Savoy,  nor,  that  I  am  aware  of,  has  there 
till  lately   been   any   indication   that  the 
people  of  Savoy  wished  to  sever  their  con- 
nection with,  or  abjure  their  allegiance  to» 
the  House  of  Savoy.     It  is,  therefore,  a 
singular,  I  should  say  an  unprecedented 
thing,  for  a  Sovereign  to  say,   **  These 
subjects  of  mine  are  much  attached  to  me ; 
I  value  them  very  much.     At  the  same 
time,  if  they  wish  to  dissolve  their  alle- 
giance and  belong  to  some  other  coantry, 
I  can  have  no  objection  to  their  doing  so." 
It  certainly  looks  as  if  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia and  his  Minister  were  not  very  on* 
willing  to  sever  the  connection.    Now,  Sir, 
I  must  say  that  our  position  must  be  a 
good   deal  influenced    by  these    different 
things.     If  the  great  Powers  of  Eerope 
which  were  to  be  consulted  ;  if  Austria  and 
Russia  feel  no  great  interest  in  this  ques- 
tion ;  if  Prussia  and  Great  Britain  are  the 
only  European  Powers  that  do  feel  any  in- 
terest in  it,  and  if  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
on  his  parti  is  apparentlj  willing  to  yield 
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this   territory,   it  oertaiDly  does   become 
fcry  diffioaU  to  make  any  opposition  to 
tbat    act.      But,    Sir,   there    is    another 
matter  which  I  am  going  to  state  to  the 
House,  because,  after  the  questions  which 
were  aakcd  of  me  by  a  noble  Lord  not  now 
present,   I   think  I  ought  to  state  to  the 
House  what  is  my  impression  as  soon  as  I 
hare  receired  a  decided  impression  upon 
the  subject.     There  was  delivered  to  me 
yesterday  a  despatch  from  M.  Thoorenel 
to  Count  Persigny,  laying  the  case  of  the 
annexation  of  Savoy  before  Her  Majesty's 
Government  for  their  consideration.     The 
despatch   is   a   very  temperate  one.      It 
sbjores  altogether  the  notion  of  natural 
Wndaries,  and  states  the  case  as  one  of  a 
special  interest  arising  from   special  cir- 
enmstances — namely,  that  the  position  of 
Italy  is   changed  ;    that   the  position  of 
•  France  is  thereby  made  worse ;  and  that 
therefore  this  is  a  special  case  which  de- 
serves the  special  consideration  of  Europe. 
But,  ahhottgh  it  is  stated  in  the  despatch 
that  this   question   is    submitted    to    the 
wisdom  and  equity  of  Europe,  I  must  say 
that,  taking  the  whole  despatch  together, 
including  the  statement  Ihut  it  is  a  neces- 
sity for  France  and  for  her  security  that 
she  should  have   this   extension,  she  can 
kardly  be  justiBed   in    saying    thst    the 
Powers  of  Europe  are  to  be  consulted,  and 
that  by  their  verdict  the  French  Govern- 
ment mean  to  abide.     I  have  not  yet  laid 
this  despatch  before  my  colleagues.     I  am 
telling  the  House  at  once  all  I  know  npon 
tilts  subject.     The  Cabinet  will,  no  doubt, 
eoQsider  gravely  and  maturely  what  an- 
swer shall  be  given.     The  whole  of  this 
despatch,  and   especially  that  part  of  it 
which  relates  to  the  question  of  Faucigny 
and  Chablais,  is  one  of  such  gravity  and 
importance  that  I  will  not  say  more  about 
it  St  present  than  that  it  requires  the  most 
■erious  consideration.     As  soon  as  I  am  in 
a  position  to  answer  it,  and  Her  Majesty 
kss  approved  the  answer,  I  shall  lose  no 
time  in  laying  the  despatch   before  the 
Boose. 

THE  SALE  OF  GAS  ACT.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  H.  B.  SHERIDAN  said,  he  would 
Wg  to  ask  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Whether  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
sre  BOW  prepared  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
ttsions  of  the  Sale  of  Gas  Act,  and  to  have 
the  ^  Gas-holder  **  at  once  deposited  at 
^  Bxehequer  Office,  Great  inconvenience 
hid  been  caused  by  the  neglect  of  the  Go- 


vernment to  have  the  gas-holder  deposited 
at  the  Exchequer  Office.  The  reason  for 
that  neglect  appeared  to  be  a  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  Astromer  Royol  whether  the 
instrument  might  not  be  put  out  of  order 
if  it  were  moved;  but  the  deputation  of 
roeter-makcrs  were  unanimously  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.  It  had  been  stated  that 
the  instrument  mentioned  in  the  Act  was 
not  known  ;  iut  such  was  not  the  fact. 
Even  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession 
were  well  acquainted  with  it,  for  they  some- 
times made  use  of  it  in  order  to  test  the 
lungs  of  their  patients.  There  was  great 
excitement  in  the  country  on  the  sub- 
ject. Every  town  council  and  almost  every 
quarter  sessions  had  held  a  meeting  to  de- 
cide whether  they  would  or  would  not  adopt 
the  Act ;  and  they  had  appointed  In- 
spectors, who  were  unable  to  discbarge 
their  duties  because  the  model  of  the  in- 
strument had  not  been  deposited  as  re- 
quired by  the  Act.  Certain  officials  ap- 
peared to  think  that,  though  the  Act  of 
Parliament  had  distinctly  placed  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  measure  in  their  charge,  it 
did  not  properly  come  within  their  duties  ; 
and  they  referred  the  deputation  to  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  received  them  conrte- 
ously  ;  but  he  said  that  there  w'as  nothing 
in  the  Act  that  gave  the  Board  power  to 
interfere.  That  was  quite  true,  and  the 
only  reason  he  could  assign  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  Act  was  drawn  was,  that  he 
supposed  its  noble  author  (Lord  Redesdale) 
was  anxious  to  follow  as  closely  as  possible 
another  Act  of  Parliament  of  a  kindred 
character  —  the  Weights  and  Measures 
Act. 

Mb.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  the  Board 
of  Trade  were  not  charged  with  any  powers 
to  carry  the  Gas  Act  into  execution.  About 
a  week  ago  they  were  consulted  by  the 
Treasury  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  Act 
for  the  object  for  which  it  was  passed. 
After  consideration  they  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Act  did  not  require  any 
immediate  amendment,  and  might  be  car- 
ried into  execution.  They  had  communi- 
cated their  opinion  to  the  Treasury ;  but 
otherwise  they  could  not  interfere,  the  Act 
giving  to  the  Board  of  Trade  no  authority 
whatever. 

FRIDAY  ADJOURNMENTS. 
OBSEBTATIONS. 

Mr.  E.  p.  BOUYERIE  said,  his  excuse 
for  troubling  the  House  with  a  few  obser- 
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Talions  must  be  thai  of  all  the  Bpeakers 
that  addressed  them,  he  should  be  the  only 
one  that  made  any  remarks  upon  the  Ques- 
tion reolly  before  the  House — namely,  the 
adjournment  till  Monday.  There  was  a 
eelebrated  speech  that  they  bad  all  heard 
in  their  youth,  of  which  these  proceedings 
on  a  Friday  evening  always  strongly  re- 
minded him.  It  began — Quousque  tandem 
{i^mtere  pcUientia  noitra  ?  These  con?er- 
saiions  of  two  or  tiiree  hours  on  every  con- 
ceivable subject,  forced  the  phrase  irre- 
sistibly upon  him.  In  allowing  them  they 
were  guilty  of  the  grossest  abuse  of  the 
forms  of  the  House  ;  they  were  really 
neglecting  the  business  of  the  country,  and 
in  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the 
questions  that  were  thus  raised,  they  were 
needlessly  wasting  the  public  time.  The 
Standing  Orders  were  distinct  and  explicit. 
They  provided  that — 

"  Uuless  the  House  should  otherwise  direct,  all 
Orders  of  tho  Day  set  down  for  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays,  shall  bo  disposed  of  before  the 
House  proceeded  with  any  Motion  of  which  notice 
shall  have  been  ^ven." 

But  by  the  practice  which  had  grown  up 
they  had  virtually  repeated  that  Standing 
Order  so  far  as  Fridays  were  concerned, 
because  Notices  were  taken  before  they 
could  proceed  to  the  Orders  of  the  Day. 
He  had  taken  the  trouble,  as  he  sat  wist- 
fully looking  ut  the  clock,  to  note  down  the 
length  of  time  which  each  of  the  discus- 
sions they  had  just  heard  had  occupied. 
They  began  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Finsbury,  who  took  them  into  Kent,  and 
for  ten  minutes  occupied  the  House  with 
observations  on  the  subject  of  coroners — a 
matter  tvhich  could  hardly  be  of  so  much 
urjrency  as  to  require  the  immediate  in- 
terference of  Parliament.  Then  he  was 
sorry  to  sny  that  a  Scotch  Member  spoke 
next.  Scotch  Members  did  not  generally 
offend  in  this  way  as  much  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  any  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  but  to-night  a  Scotch  Member 
had  erred  grievously  against  the  forms  of 
the  House,  and  for  25  minutes  he  was  dis- 
cussing tho  claims  of  the  Nabobs  of  the 
Carnatio,  under  the  pretence  of  asking  tho 
Secretary  for  India  whether  he  should  have 
any  objection  to  lay  papers  on  the  tablo. 
There  was,  in  fact,  another  very  objection- 
able prnctice  growing  up — of  which  they 
had  had  two  examples  that  night — the 
practice  of  putting  on  the  paper  notice  that 
ijim  M^tiea  of  the  Adjournment  of  the 
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lay  certain  papers  on  the  table,  and  then 
making  long  speeches  instead  of  reserving 
them  for  actual  Motions  for  the  production 
of  the  papers.  In  that  manner  speechea 
had  been  made  that  night  on  the  Caraatt^ 
and  on  Savoy.  Hon.  Gentlemen  had 
brought  on  discussions  without  giving  anj 
notice  of  them  beyond  a  notice  that  thej 
would  each  ask  a  simple  question  ;  and  he 
trusted  that  to  this  practice  the  Hooae 
would  not  give  its  sanction.  Then  for  ten 
minutes  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Chatham  detained  them  witli  the  Royal 
College  at  Sandhurst.  Next  came  three 
or  four  minor  Indian  subjects.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  Indian  Museum  occupied  the 
House  for  four  or  five  minutes;  and  then 
extension  of  trade  and  intercourse  with 
Central  India  took  up  another  five  minutes. 
The  question  about  the  army  of  India  oceu- 
pted  another  five  minutes.  Next  came»  at  • 
usual,  an  Irish  debate,  which  oceopied 
forty-five  minutes,  the  subject  being  the 
removal  of  the  Irish  poor.  No  inore  im- 
portant question  affecting  the  comfort  and 
welfare  of  masses  of  the  community  conhl 
be  brought  forward  than  the  laws  relating 
to  the  settlement  and  removal  of  the  poor; 
but  he  (Mr.  Bouverie)  must  protest  against 
the  idea  of  raising  it  in  this  incidental 
manner,  which  precluded  those  Members, 
who  respected  tho  forms  of  the  House 
(which  he  always  endeavoured  to  do),  from 
expressing  opinions  which  they  might  have 
come  to  after  long  and  serions  reflection 
upon  the  subject.  Then  came  the  hon. 
Member  for  Pontefract,  who  most  forgive 
him  for  thinking  that  he  was  a  great  Binner 
in  this  i^espect.  Tho  hon.  Gentleman  con- 
sumed fifteen  minutes  on  a  point  with  which 
he  (Mr.  Bouverie)  must  say  the  House  had 
properly  nothing  to  do— be  attempted  to 
force  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
give  a  sum  of  money,  which  tlie  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  having  a  due  regard  to  the 
public  purse,  thought  it  his  duty  to  refuse. 
Next  the  hon.  Member  for  Launceston  car^ 
ried  them  across  the  Atlantic,  and  for  ten 
minutes  discoursed  on  the  French  fortifica- 
tions on  the  Islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Mi- 
quelon,  and  on  our  rights  under  existing 
treaties.  That  was  another  very  important 
subject;  but  ho  submitted  that  it  ought  to 
have  been  brought  on  by  a  formal  notice, 
and  then  there  might  have  been  n  proper 
debate  upon  it.  Lastly,  they  had  had  a 
discussion  of  half  an  hour  upon  the  all- 
important  subject  of  Savoy,  respec^ng 
which  they  had  just  heard  a  most  tntereat- 
ing  statement  from  the  noble  Lord  the  Se- 
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eretirrfor  Foreign  Affaira,  That  lUtc- 
ment  mt  one  tlint  it  vat  very  deairkble 
the  Houie  should  be  in  poaseBBion  of  ;  tlie 
hcU  bore  upon  &  subject  which  yraa  agi- 
ttting  the  mind  of  al\  Europe;  but  he  musl 
■til)  fonteod  that  the  time  vhich  had  been 
ehoMB  for  eooimunicatinf;  thcae  facta  waa 
not  a  fitting  occasion.  The  House  had 
been  uhanBted  bj  the  converBBtionB  iriiich 
had  already  taken  place,  and  instead  of  a 
fall  Home,  and  the  Minister  mnking  hia 
■tateiaent  at  fi*e  o'clock,  there  were  hardly 
fifty  memberain  the  Home.  Hon.  Qenlle- 
■«i  had  gone  homo  to  dine  (and  he  did  not 
nmder  at  it);  and  they  would  be  earpriRcd 
when  theycamo  back  at  the  end  of  tiro 
hem  to  learn  what  an  imporlant  announce- 
Beat  had  been  made  in  this  incidental 
Manner  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
man  he  saw  of  this  practice  the  more  he 
dejweeated  ita  continuance,  and  the  more 
be  was  sati*fied  that  it  was  damagiag  to 
the  repntation  of  the  House  as  a  place  of 
boiinefs.  The  only  thing  ho  could  com- 
pan  it  to  was  a  part  of  Ur.  Albert  Sniith'a 
peribnnanee  at  the  Egyptian  Hull.  There 
wu  a  song  which  Mr.  Smith  aun^,  nnd  in 
which  hs  introduced  every  topic  of  ilio  doy 
b  rapid  sncccBsioi).  This  appeared  to  lie 
the  style  of  tiling  to  which  the  House  wa6 
gndaally  lending.  The  forms  of  the 
House  would  not  permit  him  to  repeat  the 
llotian  which  he  had  made  a  sliorl  time 
ago,  anil  which  would  have  saved  the 
House  from  lfae«e  irregularities;  bnt  lie 
would  cndeaTOur  to  do  the  next  best  thing 
in  bis  power — he  would  give  notice  of  liis 
iDtcntion  to  move  that  ibis  Motion  for  ad- 
janniment  should  be  made  on  Thursdny  in- 
Mead  of  on  Friday.  If  hon.  Members  then 
diase  to  infringe  apan  their  own  privileges, 
■ad  to  make  speeches  on  a  Motion  of  nd- 
jonraaient,  instead  of  taking  iheir  chnncc 
for  precedence  in  the  ballot  for  notices  of 
Motion,  it  would  be  tlieir  own  fault ;  tind 
■he  bosineaa  of  the  country  would  not  at 
any  rate  be  delayed  four  or  five  boars, 
Friday  after  Friday,  in  the  way  it  was  now. 

Hotion  agreed  to, 

Honae  at  rising  to  adjourn  till  Monday 
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ject of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with 
Franco,  and  that  the  Lords  had  appointed 
the  Lord  Stzwabd  nnd  the  Load  Cham- 
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Majebtv  therewith  on  the  part  of  their 
Lordships,  and  do  desire  this  House  to 
appoint  a  proportionable  number  of  Us 
Members  to  go  with  llien). 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  BvNO,  Mr.  Baihes, 
tlie  Vice  Chahberlaik,  and  the  Coup- 
TROLLER  of  the  Household  do  go  with  tha 
Lords  mentioned  in  the  said  Message. 

Ordered,  Tliot  a  Messaga  be  sent  to  the 
Lords,  to  acquaint  them  therewith  ;  end 
that  the  Clerk  do  carry  the  Bald  Meatago. 

SUPPLY.— CHINA,— VOTE  OF  CREDIT. 

Mb.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  moved  that 
the  Speaker  leave  the  Chair,  in  order  to 
go  into  Committee  of  Supply. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chnir." 

SiE  DE  LACY  EVANS  snid,  he  nwe 
to  move  the  Amendment  of  which  he  had 
given  notice.  He  had  intended  to  have 
brought  this  question  forward  at  the  open- 
ing of  Farlianicnt,  ns  its  importance  de- 
manded; but  from  various  causes  he  waa 
sorry  to  find  that  two  months  had  elapsed 
before  he  could  get  an  opportunity.  It 
was  true  that  a  short  diacussion  took  place 
on  the  subject  about  a  week  ago,  but  it 
was  postponed  at  the  instance  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary,  who  said  ho 
expected  shortly  to  receive  adiiitional  pa- 
pers from  Mr.  Bruce,  lie  understood  the 
noble  Lord  had  laid  some  despatches  on 
the  subject  before  the  Houbo  in  tlio  early 
part  of  the  evening,  but  ho  saw  by  the 
newspapers  that  Mr.  Bruce  was  doing  no- 
tliiiig,  waiting  for  instructions  from  the 
noble  Lord.  Mr.  Bruce  was  waiting  fur 
the  noblo  Lord,  nud  tlie  noble  Lord  was 
waiting  for  Mr.  Bruce.  In  tho  meftnlime 
D  gignntic  e;ipeditian  was  prepared,  which 
he  ventured  to  Bubmit  would  coat  far  more 
than  the  £850.000,  the  amount  of  the  Vole 
about  to  be  asked  for  that  purpose.  He 
understood  that  the  Qovernnient  were  not 
disposed  to  admit  that  the  force  would  be 
GO  large  as  was  generally  supposed.  But 
he  had  received  a  stntenient  from  a  high 
source,  asserting  that  tho  Indian  Govern- 
ment wcro  sending  18,000  British  troops 
ond  between  7,00Unnd  8,000  Native  troops 
from  India.  Artillery,  and,  ho  bolievcd,  a 
battering  train,  were  being  sent  from  this 
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oonntry,  and  there  was  besides  a  consider- 
able force  from  France.  Several  thousand 
marines  and  seamen  would  also  be  employ- 
ed on  shore ;  so  thai  the  total  force  would 
approach  very  nearly  to  40,000  men.  It 
was  possible  that  the  Government  had  sent 
orders  to  reduce  that  force  ;  and  he  hoped 
they  had,  for  it  was  of  portentous  magni- 
tude, and  he  did  not  know  what  40,000 
men  could  be  required  for.  The  Chinese 
were  a  most  unwarlike  people,  and  tho  least 
capable  of  any  set  of  men  of  resisting  even 
a  small  force.  The  employment,  therefore, 
of  an  enormous  force  such  as  he  had  men- 
tioned, excited  apprehensions  that  some 
serious  views  of  conquest  were  entertained. 
The  question  of  expense  was,  then,  involved 
in  this  matter,  and,  perhaps,  an  augmenta- 
tion of  the  income  tax  next  year.  Upon 
this  question  of  expense  he  believed  that 
some  entertained  hopes  that  a  consider- 
able portion  might  be  recovered  from  the 
Chinese  in  the  way  of  indemnity  ;  but  he 
would  read  the  emphatic  language  used  by 
Lord  Elgin  in  one  of  his  despatches.  The 
noble  Lord  stated  : — 

*'  Among  tho  diflSoult  questions  which  I  had  to 
resolve  at  Tien-tsin  no  one  gavo  me  so  much 
anxiety  and  annoyance  as  that  of  the  amount  to 
be  exacted  from  the  Chinese  Govornment  in  name 
of  indemnity.  From  a  very  early  period  in  those 
negotiations  both  Baron  Gros  and  I  satisfied  our- 
selves that  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  extort 
money  directly  from  the  Imperial  Government  in 
the  North.  Everything  we  saw  around  us  indi- 
cated the  penury  of  the  treasury.  Nothing  could 
be  more  miserable  than  the  state  of  the  high  offi- 
cers of  the  Imperial  Government  with  whom  we 
came  in  contact.  The  troops  called  together  to 
defend  the  capital  were,  as  wo  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve, unpaid.  Under  these  circumstances  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  on  practical  grounds, 
and  apart  from  certain  considerations  of  morality 
and  justice  which  might,  perhaps,  have  been  urged 
on  behalf  of  tho  Chinese  Government,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  drive  it  to  despair,  and,  perhaps,  to  ex- 
trome  measures  of  resistance,  by  putting  forward 
pecuniary  claims  which  it  could  satisfy  only  by 
resorting  to  measures  that  would  increase  its  un- 
popularity and  extend  the  area  of  rebellion  in  the 
empire.  The  power  of  passive  indurance  is  not 
wanting  to  the  Chinese  character,  and  it  was  to 
be  feared  that  the  Emperor  might  make  up  his 
mind  to  brave  the  worst  at  our  hands,  rather  than 
consent  to  render  himself,  as  his  fiither  did  after 
the  last  war  with  Bngland,  tax-gatherer,  on  an 
extensive  scale,  for  foreigners.  We  resolved, 
therefore,  that  such  pecuniary  claims  as  we  had  to 
prefer  should  be  regarded  as  a  charge  on  the  pro- 
vince of  Canton  exclusively  ;  that  the  city  should 
be  held  as  a  pledge  for  their  payment ;  and  that 
the  Emperor  should  only  be  required  to  sanction 
our  taking  measures  to  recover  them  from  the 
local  authorities.*' 

Let  the  House  consider  how  enormous 
would  bo   the  expense  of  the  army  now 
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being  sent  to  China.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  troops  proceeding  from  tbe 
highest  point,  namely,  India,  would  have 
to  go  5,000  miles,  and  the  stores  must  be 
transported  15,000  miles.  These  were 
matters  which  cost  enormous  sums.  Some 
time  ago  he  put  a  notice  in  the  business 
paper  with  the  view  of  inducing  the  Go- 
vernment to  select  some  diplomatist  of 
great  experience  to  take  charge  of  these 
important  affairs  now  pending  in  China ; 
and  within  the  last  few  days  it  had  been 
formally  announced  that  Lord  Elgin  had 
been  selected  to  proceed  to  China.  That  ap- 
pointment put  an  end,  to  a  certain  degree, 
to  the  public  anxiety  as  to  the  selection  of 
the  functionary  to  go  out  to  China,  because 
very  considerable  confidence  was  no  doubt 
placed  in  the  noble  Lord's  judgment,  and 
the  noble  Lord  might  naturally  be  deemed 
the  fittest  person  to  obtain  tho  ratification 
of  the  treaty  he  negotiated,  lie  per- 
ceived from  the  despatches  laid  before  the 
House  that  Lord  Elgin  was  earnestly  re- 
quested by  Lord  Malmesbury  not  to  quit 
his  post  until  he  had  completed  the  work 
so  well  begun.  He  supposed  the  noble 
Lord  had  authority  to  leave,  but  ho  thought 
it  matter  of  regret  that  the  noble  Lord  did 
not  remain  until  tho  whole  matter  was 
finished.  As  he  now  wished  to  vary  the 
terms  of  the  Amendment  he  had  given 
notice  of  upon  the  Motion  for  going  into 
Committee  of  Supply,  he  would  read  tho 
Amendment  he  desired  to  substitute.  It 
was  as  follows : — 

**  That  humbly  participating  in  the  wish  of  Her 
Majesty,  expressed  in  Her  most  gracious  speech 
on  the  opening  of  this  Seai^ion  of  Parliameot — 
namely,  that  she  will  be  gratified  if  the  prompt 
acquiescence  of  the  Emperor  of  China  in  the 
moderate  demands  which  have  been  made  upon 
him  by  tho  Allies  shall  obviate  the  necessity  for 
the  employment  of  force — ^this  House  is  of  opinion 
that  tho  moderation  of  policy  thus  indicated  on  the 
part  of  Ilcr  Majesty  and  that  of  Her  Ally  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  will  best  contribute  to  duni- 
nish  expenditure,  avert  complications,  and  to  pro- 
mote commerce,  the  interests  of  justice,  and  the 
establishment  of  peace." 

Sometimes  trifling  incidents  gave  rise  to 
wars,  lie  recollected  one  war  that  began 
in  consequence  of  a  hatchet  being  stolen 
from  a  farmer.  In  the  present  case,  when 
there  was  to  be  a  combiuation  of  the  troops 
of  the  two  countries,  and  when  difiicult  cir- 
cumstances were  to  be  nnticipated,  it  was 
desirable  that  every  precaution  against  an 
unnecessary  extension  of  operations  should 
be  taken.  It  appeared  that  this  great  force 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  two  Plenipo* 
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tentUries,  two  Admirals,  and  two  Gene- 
rals. NoWy  if  all  these  high  functionaries 
•eted  harmoniously  together,  as  it  was 
to  be  hoped  they  would,  such  harmony 
would  exceed  any  "happy  family*'  that 
bad  6?er  been  exhibited  as  yet.  As  mate- 
rial interests  connected  with  the  commerce 
of  England  were  at  stake,  it  was  to  bo 
hoped  that  the  6o?emment  of  this  coun- 
trj  bad  arranged  with  the  Government  of 
France  certain  conditions,  beyond  which 
their  operations  would  not  extend.  There 
rcre  rumours  that  this  expeditionary  army 
was  to  be  disembarked  ot  the  mouth  of  that 
river  vhich  had  been  the  scene  of  so  much 
disaster,  and  was  then  to  march  to  Pekin. 
He  earnestly  hoped  that  that  might  not  be 
the  case.  No  doubt  this  force,  and  pro- 
bably one-fourth  of  it,  would  overthrow  any 
Cbinose  force  that  could  be  opposed  to  it ; 
but  the  consequence  of  marching  a  great 
army  into  the  country  might  be  Ecrious. 
Hitherto,  the  two  wars  carried  on  against 
China  haJ  been  on  the  seaboard,  but  this, 
it  was  said,  was  to  be  conducted  by  an  in- 
land operation.  He  did  not  pretend  to  say 
that  some  demonstration  might  not  be  ne> 
cessary  to  restore  the  reputation  of  the 
British  troops  to  a  more  satisfactory  foot- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  Government ; 
bat  he  hoped  that  the  passage  in  Ilcr  Ma- 
jestj's  Speech  from  the  Throne  expressing 
a  hope  that  the  employment  of  force  would 
not  be  required  would  not  remain  a  dead 
letter,  but  tbnt  the  moderate  demands  which 
the  Plenipotentiaries  had  been  instructed 
to  make,  would  obviate  the  necessity  for 
the  employment  of  force.  They  might  ex- 
pect that  sach  would  be  the  cose  the  more 
eofifidently,  seeing  that  the  noble  Lord 
himself  and  other  distinguished  members 
ef  the  Cabinet  had  on  a  former  occasion 
very  strongly  deprecated  operations  against 
China.  The  condition  of  the  country  would 
eertainly  place  great,  almost  insuperable, 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  troops,  and  he 
did  not  see  how  batteries  of  artillery  could 
be  worked  upon  such  roads  as  lay  between 
Tien-tain  and  the  capital,  unless  expend i- 
tore  were  disregarded  and  no  resistance 
encoontered.  The  reason  why  the  French 
joined  so  readily  in  this  expedition  was,  he 
sqiposed,  that  they  had  a  very  large  army 
wi^nt  a  present  European  irar  wherein 
to  employ  it,  and  this  Chinese  conflict  was 
perhaps  meant  as  a  temporary  amusement 
or  occtipatton  for  the  French  soldiery  till 
■OQietbing  more  serious  turned  up.  He 
weald  not  object  to  our  sending  a  powerful 
fbree  if  France  did  the  same — to  be  sure 
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we  were  10,000  miles  nearer  the  scene  of 
action — but  he  did  not  sco  why  we  should 
send  double  the  force  of  our  Ally.  He 
hoped  that  the  noble  Lord  would  imme- 
diately inform  the  House  that  an  agreement 
on  this  subject  had  been  entered  into  with 
the  French  Government,  and  relieve  their 
minds  from  tho  apprehension  that  it  had 
been  left  loose  and  indefinite,  at  the  mercy 
of  this  diplomatist  or  that  general.  Tho 
two  Governments  ought  to  lay  down  a 
definite  basis  for  this  proceeding,  which 
was  one  of  very  great  moment.  If  they 
neglected  to  do  so,  it  was  quite  possible 
the  expenses  of  the  expedition  might  swell 
beyond  all  calculations,  perhaps  to  eight  or 
ten  millions.  The  hon.  and  gallant  General 
concluded  by  moving — 

"  That  humbly  participating  in  the  wish  of  Her 
Majesty,  expressed  in  Her  most  gracious  speech 
on  the  opening  of  this  Session  of  Parliament — 
namely,  that  she  will  be  gratified  if  the  prompt 
acquiesoonoe  of  the  Emperor  of  China  in  the 
moderate  demands  which  have  been  made  upon 
him  by  the  allies  shall  obviate  the  necessity  for 
the  employment  of  force— this  House  is  of  opinion 
that  the  moderation  of  policy  thus  indicated  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty  and  that  of  Her  Ally  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  will  best  contribute  to 
diminish  expenditure,  avert  complications,  and  to 
promote  commerce,  the  interests  of  justice,  and 
the  establishment  of  peace. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  In  regard  to 
tho  question  last  raised  by  my  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend — namely,  the  military  opera- 
tions in  China — it  would  obviously  be  un- 
wise and  impolitic  to  publish  the  exact 
instructions  given  to  the  military  and  naval 
commanders;  and,  besides,  it  would  also 
be  exceedingly  unwise  to  make  those  in- 
structions so  strict  and  positive  that  the  offi- 
cers commanding,  at  a  distance  of  10,000 
or  15,000  miles  from  home,  would  bo  tied 
up  to  a  particular  course,  in  whatever  cir- 
cumstances they  might  find  themselves. 
I  therefore  cannot  give  the  military  and 
naval  instructions.  My  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  says  it  is  not  desirable  that  tho 
troops  should  march  upon  Pekin.  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  not,  and  we  have  always 
expressed  our  desire  that  it  may  not  be 
necessary.  But,  in  the  event  of  all  reason- 
able terms  being  rejected  by  the  Chinese, 
it  will  be«the  duty  of  the  troops  to  proceed 
to  Pekin;  and  it  would  be  not  only  unwise, 
but  a  departure  from  duty,  for  us  to  give 
particular  instructions  that  there  should  bo 
no  marching  upon  the  capital  under  any 
circumstances.  The  terms  of  negotiation 
have  not  yet  been  finally  settled,  on  account 
of  circumstances  which  have  lately  occurred. 
Instructions  have  been  drawn  up  by  Lord 
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Elgin  in  whioh  the  French  Government 
generally  concur;  but  there  are  some  points 
upon  which  they  wish  for  further  explana- 
tion.    Her  Majesty's  Government  thouglit 
that  the  best  way,   under  these  circum- 
stances, would  be  for  Lord  Elgin,  who  was 
very  well  acquainted  with  Baron  Gros,  and 
had  acted  with  him  in  a  very  cordial  man- 
ner, to  go  to  Paris  and  consult  with  him 
as  to  the  points  on  which  explanation  was 
required.     One  point  of  very  great  import- 
ance was,  whether   the   two  negotiators. 
Lord  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros,  each  of  them 
having  the  full  trust  and  confidence  of  their 
respective  Governments,  should  have  su- 
preme authority  over  the  naval  and  military 
commanders,  and  have  the  power  oF  stop- 
ping operations  whenever  they  should  think 
it  advisable  to  do  so.     It  is  a  very  right 
principle   that  they  should    possess   that 
power;  but  at  the  same  time  it  requires 
modification,  for  the  naral  or  military  com- 
manders might  be  so  situated  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  stop  operations 
at  a  particular  moment  with  safety  to  the 
troops  and  ships.     That  and  other  points 
are  still  under  discussion;   no  final  con- 
elusion,  as  far  as  I  have  yet  heard  from 
Lord  Elgin,  has  been  como  to  in  regard  to 
them.     I  shall  say  a  few  words  as  to  the 
necessity  for  the  display  of  military  force. 
It  is  evident  that  when  400  or  500  men 
were  killed  and  wounded  by  an  ambuscade, 
without  any  sort  of  notice,  the  lives  and 
property   of    Europeans   in    that  country 
could  not  bo  safe  unless  in  one  way  or 
another  reparation  were  made  for  that  out- 
rage.     [••Hear,  hear!'*]     He  observed 
that  some  hon.  Gentlemen  seem  to  doubt 
that  this  was  done   without   notice;   but 
what   occurred  was  simply  this: — When 
Mr.  Bruce  said  be  was  going  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Peiho,  he  expressed  the  hope  that 
he  should  be  allowed  to  go  np  with  a  vessel 
sufficient  to  carry  himself  and  his  retinue 
to  Tientsin,  and  that  he  might  be  conveyed 
in  an  honourable  manner  from  thence  to 
the  capital.     That  proposal  was  not  met  by 
a  positive  refusal.      On  the  contrary,  the 
Commissioners  at  Shanghai  said  they  would 
communicate  it  to  the  Court  at  Pekin,  and 
get  an  answer  in  regard  to  it ;  the  time, 
however,  which  they  required  for  that  pur- 

Sose  was  unreasonably  long.  When  Mr. 
iruce  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  the 
people  said  there  were  no  authorities  on 
the  spot,  that  they  were  acting  without 
orders,  that  they  had  merely  put  up  the 
stakes  in  the  river  as  a  protection  against 
pirates,  and  that  they  were  not  authorized 
Lwd  John  BusiM 


to  say  anything  to  the  British  Ambassador. 
Whether  Mr.  Bruce  was  right  or  wrong  in 
the  course  he  took,  it  is  quite  clear  that  he 
and  Admiral  Hope  went  up  to  the  barrier 
without  any  notice  having  been  given  to 
them  that  their  passage  up  the  river  was  to 
bo  obstructed.     That  being  the  case^  and 
the  loss  inflicted  on  us  being  bo  severe*  it 
was  necessary  that  some  reparation  ahoold 
be  insisted  upon.     The  demands  wo  made 
were  exceedingly  moderate.    We  required, 
of  course,  that  the  treaty  which  had  been 
concluded,  and   waited   only   for  ratifica- 
tion, should  be  carried  out.    We  demanded 
also  an  apology  for  the  outrage  which  had 
been   committed.      That  being  done*    we 
proposed  that  our  Minister  should  p^o  up 
in  a  peaceable  manner  to  Pekin,  and  that 
there  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  ahottld 
take  place.    Considering  that  we  are  at  the 
expense  of  a  considerable  armament*  more 
reasonable  proposals  than  these  could  not 
well  be  made.     If  they  are  refused  and  the 
armament  should  arrive   there,  then  Mr. 
Bruce  was  instructed  to  ask  for  a  large 
indemnity.     I  do  not  think  we  could  pro* 
pose  anything  less  than  this;  and  if  these 
moderate  terms  are  not  accepted,  then  the 
treaty  and  the  other  stipulations  will  have 
to  be  enforced  by  arms.     The  strength  of 
the   expedition  will  by    no   means  be  so 
groat  as  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  im- 
agines,  but  we  trust  and   believe  it  will 
prove  sufficient  for  the  enforcement  of  our 
proposals.     No  one  can  lament  the  whole 
matter  more  than  I  do.     We  do  not  go  to 
China  to    form    alliances    against    other 
Powers.     We  have  no  question  of  boun- 
daries to  scttlo  there,  or  any  disputes  of 
the  kind  that  arise  in  connection  with  the 
affairs  of  Europe  or  America.     What  we 
have  to  do  there  is  merely  to  trade  ;  but 
for  the  purposes  of  trade  we  must  liave 
security  for  the  persons  and  property  of  our 
countrymen.      Our  trade  has  enormously 
increased  of   late  years.      The  trade  of 
Shanghai,  for  instance,  has  sprung  up  since 
the  Treaty  of  Nankin,  and  has  already  as- 
sumed considerable  proportions.     Being  a 
large  trade,  a  great  number  of  persona  are 
engaged  in  it,  and  disputes  of  various  kinds 
are  liable  to  occur.   It  is  therefore  desirable 
that  our  Minister  in  that  country  should  be 
able  to  resort  to  the  chief  authorities,  wlieu 
necessary,  and  that  he  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  Canton,  having  to  deal  with  petty 
officials,  and  to  wait  months  for  the  con- 
veyance of  messages  to  and  the  return  of 
answers  from  Pekin.     It  is  necessary  that 
our  Minister  should  have  the  power  of  going 
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to  Pekin,  with  free  acoess  to  the  authorities 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  con- 

the  proposition  in  tho  American 

Tnm,tf  that    the  Minister  should  go  to 

Fikin  cmlj  on  matters  of  business,  and 

coflM  »waj  again  directly.      Tliat  is  not 

eaottgh.     Our  Minister  ought  to  hare  the 

optioB  of  being  at  Pekin  whenefor  he  thinks 

Boeeaaarj.     It  maj  be  found  more  for  our 

iBleresi  and  conTonienee  that  the  Minister 

aheald  reside  at  Shanghai,  and  only  go  oc- 

CMiOoaaj  to  Pekin.  still  I  think  that  tho 

eoodition  which  Lord  Elgin  inserted  in  the 

Treaty  is  essential  and  ought  (o  be  insisted 

OB.    1  hare  only  further  to  say  that  Lord 

Elgin  will  aoon  return  from  Paris  and  pro. 

eeed  upon  his  mission  to  Pekin.     There  is 

BO  man  more  anxious  to  maintain  the  most 

peaeeM    relations  with    China  than  my 

aoUe  Friend  Lord  Elgin.     IIo  is  esteemed 

by  the  people  of  that  country,  and  he  has 

a  strong  desire  for  their  welfare.     Both  he 

sad  Baron  Groe  are  animated  by  the  most 

paeiic  sestimenta,  and  we  hare  thought 

wa  eeuld  not  do   better  than  ask  Lord 

Elgin  and  Baron  Gros  to  go  out  again  as 

ear  Pleaipotentiarirs  to  arrange  our  differ- 

esees  with  the  Chinese  GoTcrnmcnt. 

Sm  JAMES  BLPHINSTONE  said,  he 
btd  listened  to  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord  m  the  hope  that  he  would  have  laid 
Wfore  the  House  some  plan  of  a  comprc- 
keosire  p<^y  for  regulating  our  future  re- 
laliOBs  with  China,  and  for  bringing  to  a 
cUit  the  discreditable    position   we  had 
billierto  eecopied  in  that  country.      He 
atibsd  the    House  to  look   back  to  the 
pariod  when  the  GoTcmment  first  under- 
took the « responsibility  of  communicating 
vith  the  Emperor,  and  to  allow  him  to  re- 
tfieo  what  had  since  occurred.     In  1832, 
Hea  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Com- 
tame  to  an  end,  a  different  state  of 
was  forced  upon  the  Chinese  Go- 
vttaamt     Instead  of  the  monopoly  that 
caited  on  the  part  of  the  East  India  Com- 
fttjiwhen  a  disciplined  force  acted  un- 
^  treaty  eugagements,   and  everything 
vssoandneted  in  an  orderly  manner,  the 
tn^  vat  thrown   open   to   persons  who 
ioflfccd  (o  China  as  sn  El  Dorado.     The 
Oiiuaaient  sent  out  a  nobleman   (Lord 
^•pitr)  as  snperintendent   of  trade,  who 
•••IMier  diarged  with  the  powers  of  a 
tkapsleatiary  nor  backed  by  a  suitable 
"*Bi»  bol  who  landed  at  Canton  in  the 
M  of  nght,  and  who  was  accredited  to 
J*o«o  bat  the  head  of  the  police  and  the 
aalhoritica  of  Canton.    He  was 
the  trade  was  stopped,  and  al- 


most every  one  who  had  anything  to  lose 
left  the  country.  He  (Sir  Jaraes  Elphin- 
stone)  was  there  at  the  time,  and  therefore 
spoke  with  a  personal  knowledge  of  the 
facts.  Lord  Napier's  death  brought  that 
state  of  things  to  an  end,  and  for  three  or 
four  years  afterwards  the  trade  was  carried 
on  under  the  most  irregular  ciroumstances. 
The  seizure  of  opium,  the  burning  of  tho 
factories,  and  a  series  of  outrages  upon 
British  subjects  led  to  the  first  Chinese 
war.  The  Government  sent  out  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger  as  Plenipotentiary,  and  he  con  • 
eluded  the  Treaty  of  Nankin,  after  hostili- 
ties that  brought  the  Chinese  Government 
into  great  disrepute  with  their  subjects. 
That  treaty  was  called  a  seven  years' 
settlement.  It  was  clearly  impossible  that 
the  relations  of  the  two  countries  could 
long  rest  upon  the  basis  of  that  treaty. 
British  subjects  were  exposed  to  indignities 
of  every  description;  they  were  massacred 
and  murdered;  they  were  confined  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Canton;  the  city  of  Can- 
ton, contrary  to  treaty  engagements,  was 
closed  against  them ;  and  the  affair  of  tho 
Arrow  was  only  the  culminating  point  in 
the  lung  list  of  injuries  and  indignities. 
He  thought  that  llcr  Majesty's  Govern* 
ment  were  perfectly  in  the  right  in  this 
question  of  the  Arrow,  because  if  tliev 
alloired  vessels  that  carried  the  British 
licence  to  be  interfered  nith,  the  com- 
merce of  our  settlements  in  those  seas 
would  soon  fall  to  tho  ground.  Ho 
should,  therefore,  have  supported  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  noble  Viscount  in  this 
dispute  with  the  Chinese  Government  if  he 
had  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment at  that  time.  The  second  Chinese 
war  resulted  in  the  mission  of  Lord  Elgin. 
In  his  belief,  the  whole  of  the  operations 
of  that  war,  up  to  the  point  when  Lord 
Elgin  left  China,  were  conducted  with 
singular  ability,  not  only  by  our  Plenipo- 
tentiary, but  also  by  tho  gallant  Admiral 
who  commanded  our  noval  forces  (Sir  M. 
Seymour).  We  then  had  another  treaty, 
which,  althoogh  it  was  an  improvement 
on  that  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  was  not 
framed  in  that  comprehensive  spirit  and 
regard  to  the  future  which  ought  to  have 
characterized  it.  Lord  Elgin  was  now 
going  out  again,  and  he  trusted  that  in 
any  future  treaty  the  nublo  Lord  might 
conclude  provision  would  be  made  for  plac- 
ing our  trade  on  such  a  footing  that  it 
could  be  carried  on  peaceably  in  future, 
humanizing  and  civilizioff  the  Chinese, 
and  giving  us  grenter  influence  with  the 
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Chinese  Court.  As  regarded  military 
operations  be  differed  with  the  noble  Lord 
as  to  the  plan  of  operations  be  had  ap- 
peared to  shadow  out,  for,  in  his  opinion, 
It  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  for  the  troops 
to  advance  upon  Pekin.  No  doubt  tho 
insult  perpetrated  upon  us  deserved  retri- 
bution; but,  in  tho  first  instance,  it  ought 
to  be  put  before  the  Chinese  as  demanding 
an  ample  apology  and  an  indemnity  large 
enough  to  compensate  us  for  the  loss  of  our 
vessels  and  material  and  compensation  to 
those  who  were  injured  or  their  relatives. 
That  was,  he  thought,  as  far  as  we  could 
well  go  at  the  outset,  failing  such  a  settle- 
ment. He  would  then  reduce  the  forts  of 
the  Pehio,  but  he  would  be  very  chary  of 
going  further  in  that  direction.  He  should 
fall  back,  and  take  up  the  strategic  posi- 
tion wo  ought  to  occupy,  which  was  to  hold 
the  city  of  Nankin.  He  had  always  held 
that  that  city  was  the  strategic  point  which 
we  ought  to  occupy  in  China,  and  which 
-would  enable  us  completely  to  command 
that  empire.  He  who  held  it  would  have 
a  complete  control  over  all  the  great  pro- 
ducing districts,  by  the  possession  which  it 
would  give  him  of  the  command  of  all  the 
commercial  arteries  of  the  country,  and  it 
would  then  be  impossible  for  the  Emperor 
to  collect  his  revenue  or  exercise  the  powers 
of  Government.  He  (Sir  James  Elphin- 
stone)  would  first,  therefore,  take  possession 
of  the  Taku  forts,  and  then  fall  back  upon 
Nankin,  where  he  would  make  it  known  to 
the  inhabitants  that  we  were  prepared  to 
maintain  order  and  to  receive  their  pro- 
duce. But  if  our  forces  were  to  go  to 
Pekin  the  fleet  must  start  in  the  month  of 
April;  some  time  would  be  required  to  re- 
duce the  Tnku  forts,  and  the  month  of 
August  ^ould  have  arrived  before  the 
troops  could  have  got  to  the  Chinese  capi- 
tal. Now,  it  was  the  opinion  of  every  per- 
son acquainted  ivith  China  that  in  that 
event  the  Emperor  would  retire  into  Mant- 
chouria.  He  had  not  himself  a  doubt 
upon  that  point.  Our  army  would  then 
have  to  maintain  order  among  a  vast  and 
turbulent  rabble;  they  would  have  to  spend 
the  winter  under  a  climate  in  which  the 
thermometer  sometimes  fell  to  20  or  30  de- 
grees below  zero,  and  their  communications 
would  be  cut  off  by  myriads  of  Tartars. 
They  had  all  heard  of  the  disasters  of 
1/abul,  and  it  would  be  too  much  in  one 
lifetime  to  suffer  from  a  similar  colamity. 
Our  troops  might  be  able  to  overthrow  any 
army  which  could  be  mustered  against 
them,  but  the  Chinese  would  probably  not 
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collect  together  that   wo  might  butcher 
them.     Asiatics  would  not  fight  under  our 
conditions,  and  of  all  Asiatics  the  Chinese 
were  tho  most  subtle  and  ingenious.    They 
would  do  everything  to  prevent  our  inareh 
to  Pekin,  and,  when  there,  would,  no  doubt, 
do  everything  to  mako  our  stay  as  tinplea- 
sant  as  possible.    Now,  the  policy  be  recom- 
mended was  one  which  would  checkmate  the 
Emperor  at  starting,  and  to  do  this  we  ought 
to  take  possession  of  Nankin  with  a  force 
of  gunboats.  This  would  enable  us  to  keep 
the  internal  navigation  of  the  country  clear, 
and  silk  and  tea  would  come  to  us  down 
the    tributaries ;    the   atrocities   alike  of 
the  rebels  and  the  Imperialists  would  be 
prevented;    the   prosperity  and   safety  of 
the  producing  districts  would  be  insured; 
and  the  Emperor  would  at  the  same  time 
be  cut  off  from  tho  fairest  portion  of  his 
dominions  and  forced   into  a  negotiation 
which,  under  proper  management,  would 
end  in  a  more  permanent  settlement  of  the 
question.     This,  in  his  opinion,  was   the 
true    solution   of   the  Chinese   difiieulty. 
With  regard  to  the  rebellion,  there  secmeil 
to  bo  considerable    misapprehension.      It 
was  of  no  recent  occurrence,  but  appeared 
to  have  existed,  more  or  less,  from  time  im- 
memorial.    In  1820,  when  he  went  out  to 
China,  the  rebels  were  in  force  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Quangtung.  The  Chinese  anthori- 
ties  then  got  Americans  to  fight  for  tlteni, 
and  one  of  these,  a  man  named  M*Gee, 
kept  a  public-house,  was  made  a  mandarin 
of  the  peacock's  feather,  and  used  to  wait 
at  dinner  with  his  peacock's  feather  on. 
In   1849  a  sort  of  semi-Christian  move- 
ment took  place  in  this  province  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  normal  rebellion  with  which, 
however,  it  became  speedily  identified,  but 
our  policy  throughout  had  been  of  the  most 
vacillating  kind.    Sometimes  we  supported 
the  rebels,   sometimes   the   Government ; 
and  all  this  time  much    of  the   Chinese 
coasting  trade  was  thrown  into  the  hands 
of   foreigners,  or  the  Chinese  merchants 
had  to  pay  black-mail  for  its  convoy  and 
protection  from   piracy.     Unless  the  Go- 
vernment of  Great  Britain  was  in  a  posi- 
tion   to    take    the   Chinese    Govcmment 
into  their  own  hands  they  were  not  war- 
ranted in  weakening  the  power  of  the  ex- 
isting Imperial  Government.     The  rebels 
had  never  carried  on  a  regular  Govern- 
ment  of  any  kind,  but  had  been  guilty  of 
rapine  and  murder   whererer  they  went. 
The  only  chance  of  maintaining  order  and 
authority  in  China  was  to  strengthen  tbo 
hands  of  the  existing  GoTemment ;  and 
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Uik  wM  the  view  tnkcn  by  Lord  Elgin  in 
tmt  of  his  despatches  addressed  to  Lord 
ClareQdoR.  The  noble  Lord  the  Foreign 
Seeretftfj,  in  the  statement  he  had  just 
Buifle  to  the  Hoose,  seemed  to  point  to  a 
deoiADd  for  indemnification  from  China ; 
btti  snless  wo  laid  hold  of  the  export  duties 
of  tlw  conntrj  wc  had  no  means  of  obtain- 
»g  indemnity  from  that  people.  In  the 
despatch  from  Lord  Elgin  read  by  the  hon. 
sad  gallant  Member  for  Westminster  the 
great  poverty  of  the  Chinese  was  clearly 
pointed  out»  and  he  observed  that  it  was 
aovisc  to  pnt  forward  pecuniary  claims 
upon  tliem  in  snch  circumstances. 

LoBO  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  the  claim 
insisted  on  in  the  Treaty  of  Tieii-tsin  was 
iB  1,200,000,  aa  compensation  for  losses 
svstained  by  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 

SiE  JAMBS  ELPHINSTONE  :  Yes, 
but  the  noble  Lord  now  asked  for  an  in- 
demnity fur  the  great  armaments  we  were 
sending  ont  to  China.  He  told  the  noble 
Lord  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  it. 
We  had  the  Persian  expedition  to  guide  us 
in  ottr  calculations  as  to  the  probable  ex- 
pense of  this  expedition  to  China.  The 
Persian  expedition  only  lasted  about  five 
months  the  distance  from  Bombay  was 
1,500  miles,  and  the  sum  the  country  was 
calkd  upon  to  pay  in  order  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  that  expedition  wa8£2,225,000. 
Uow  much  more  than  that  amount  was  laid 
ttpoD  our  willing  horse,  the  empire  of  Lidia, 
be  never  could  ascertain  correctly,  but  it 
was  said  tliat  tho  whole  cost  of  the  Persian 
expedition  amounted  to  £3,750,000,  and 
it  n  most  probable  that  it  did  not  greatly, 
if  at  all,  fall  short  of  that  sum.  But  that 
siBoiuit  was  expended  upon  a  small  force 
going  a  distance  of  1,500  miles.  Now,  the 
distsoce  from  Bombay  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Peiho  was  5,000  miles,  from  Calcutta 
4f700  miles,  and  from  Madras  4,800  miles. 
The  contrast  price  of  coal  for  the  expedition 
to  the  P^iho  is  £Z  per  ton.  Tho  horses, 
srtillery»  and  attendants  upon  an  army  of 
10,000  or  12,000  men,  going  such  a  dis- 
taaee,  must  be  much  larger  than  the  num- 
ber which  was  required  for  the  Persian 
expedition  ;  and  the  basis  of  the  operations 
being  India,  the  army  must  necessarily 
csrry  the  greater  part  of  its  supplies  with 
it  Bat  supposing  the  whole  thing  to  be 
^ooe  in  a  few  montlis — tliough  ho  did  not 
expect  it  would  take  less  than  twelve 
VMnths  before  the  expedition  could  bo  at 
■Q  eod-— and  aopposing  it  would  be  ne- 
ffwaiy  to  leave  a  force  in  the  country 
to  •QU)ree  tho  carrying  out  of  the  pro- 


visions of  tho  treaty,  in  that  case  his  belief 
was  that  they  would  not  get  out  of  this  Chi- 
nese war  at  a  less  cost  than  £10,000,000. 
And  all  this  was  to  bo  incurred  at  a  time 
when  they  had  a  deficiency  of  £7,000,000 
or  £8,000,000,  of  which  no  account  was 
taken,  but  which  must  eventually  conic  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  people  ;  and  with  a 
large  deficiency  and  no  adequate  amount 
allowed  for  the  expenses  of  the  Chinese 
expedition,  the  result  to  this  country 
would  bo  disastrous.  That  was  the  reason 
why  ho  had  steadily  opposed  the  financial 
measures  of  the  present  Government.  .  As 
to  the  French,  he  could  not  conceive 
what  brought  them  into  this  Chinese  matter 
at  all.  During  the  sixteen  years  when 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  going  backwards 
and  forwards  to  Ohina,  he  found  tho  whole 
of  the  French  trade  to  that  country  repre- 
sented by  one  ship,  that  brought  out  claret 
to  China  and  took  back  some  toys  and 
green  tea,  and  silk  piece  goods.  He  be- 
lieved that  that  trade  had  lately  increased, 
but  ho  was  sorry  to  say,  in  a  most  un- 
favourable direction  ;  namely,  in  the  car- 
rying Coolies,  which  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  system  of  slavery.  This  trade 
had  been  gradually  increasing  of  late  years, 
and  had  now  reached  a  very  unsuppor table 
pitch.  It  was  spreading  throughout  China 
a  distrust  and  hatred  of  the  Europeans,  and 
especially  of  the  English,  because  the  in- 
habitants of  China  could  not  draw  tho  dis- 
tinction between  us  and  the  French  nation 
in  regard  to  this  obnoxious  trade,  believing 
us  to  bo  the  great  promoters  of  that  trade, 
because  we  were  the  only  nation  that  ap- 
peared to  have  commercial  transactions 
with  them  to  any  great  extent.  Now  ho 
was  of  opinion  that  this  Coolie  question 
was  a  most  serious  one,  and  must  be  dealt 
with  summarily  by  us.  He  had  heard 
nothing  said  by  the  Government  as  to  the 
propriety  of  putting  a  question  to  the 
French  Government  upon  this  subject,  and 
it  was  ono  that  was  eating  into  the  vitals 
of  our  Chinese  trade,  and  would  continue 
to  do  so  until  we  took  up  the  matter  as 
we  ought  to  do  and  settled  it.  Before  he 
sat  down  ho  wished  to  impress  upon  tho 
Government  that  they  ought  by  no  means 
to  take  the  control  of  the  army  and  fleets 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  military  and  naval 
commanders  after  a  definite .  policy  had 
been  decided  upon;  because  if  an  Am- 
bassador, having  the  control,  proposed  to 
concentrate  the  forces  on  a  given  point, 
the  Admiral  in  command,  when  two  na- 
tions were  co  operating,   would  often   be 
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embarrnsseil  in  tlie  dUcliargc  of  the  aerviee 
in  cani>equ«nco  of  having  to  coiiauit  the 
officers  of  the  other  unlion  with  nlioni  he 
tras  acting.  Their  great  object  in  Chma 
now  iraa  to  obtain  bj  a  peiniBDent  tj-eaty 
arrangement  the  commoaities  which  tirnj 
wont  there  to  purchase,  and  iii  Joini;  ao 
thoy  ought  at  nil  times  to  act  aa  Chriitinn 
merohaotB,  to  support  ttie  Imperial  Go- 
vernment, defend  the  lionour  of  our  flag, 
anil  -alataiii  from  shedding  the  blood  of  the 
inhabitants  in  anneccssary  quarrels,  and 
to  carry  on  all  their  transactions  in  the 
Bpirit  of  peace  and  justice. 

Mr.  BRIQUT:  Sir,  when  llie  speech 
in  which  the  Session  of  Farlinnient  wns 
opened  met  my  eyes,  and  when  I  came  to 
ihe  parngrnph  wiiich  referred  to  llieao  un- 
bappy  transactions  in  China,  I  confess  I  was 
glad  to  see,  or  to  think,  that  the  tone  of  tlint 
paragraph  was  modcralo,  and  indicated  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty  'a  Qo- 
vernment  ID  avoid  any  reopening  of  the 
war  with  China.  I  pre&ume  that  the  Ra- 
aoliition  which  lins  been  moved  by  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  beloir  me  is  a  Re- 
solution rather  calling  upon  the  House  to 
Nupport  the  GoTcranienl  in  the  policy 
which  was  iuilicaled  in  Her  Majesty  a 
Speech.  The  words  of  it  are  such  as  I 
imagine  every  Member  would  bo  quite 
villing  to  support  wiili  jiis  vote,  and  such 
as  the  Foreign  Secretory  would  be  ready 
to  accept.  There  is  another  object,  as  it 
appcara  to  me.  in  proposing  tliis  Resolu- 
tion— namely,  to  afford  the  noble  Lord  an 
opportunity  of  making  the  statement  which, 
on  some  prerious  evening,  he  gave  the 
House  to  undersland  Lc  would  make  on 
Chinese  affairs.  With  that  statement  I 
confess  I  am  a  good  deal  disappointed;  for 
he  has  not  told  us  a  single  thing,  except 
that  the  amount  of  force  to  be  sent  to 
China  is  only  about  half  as  much  ns  that 
which  had  been  atated  by  my  hon.  Friend 
near  rae.  It  appears  to  me  that  on  occa- 
sions of  this  nature,  when  the  country  may 
possibly  be  dragged  into  a  bloody  and  most 
costly  contest.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  A^irs  to  ho  a  little  more  ex- 
plicit to  the  House.  Wo  bnv«  had  before 
us,  on  another  oocaeion,  a  case  which  has 
ht  by  the  hon,  Mem- 
lir  J.  Elphiustone) — 
was  carried  on  with 
ia,  which  cost  more 
)ut  which  we  heard 
nn,  and  about  which 
thing  Fince  it  ended, 
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to  pay  for  it.  We  ar»  apparently  ia- 
volvcd  in  another  tranaaction,  which  I 
think  the  most  robust  conacience  in  this 
House  can  never  regard  in  the  light  of  ut 
hononrable  cause.  Let  us  for  a  raonieoi 
— and  I  ahall  not  take  np  the  time  of  tb« 
House  more  than  a  very  few  miaales — 
trace  the  progress  of  these  tranaactiona. 
I  will  not  go  bocb  to  the  original  Chinese 
war,  which  was  about  as  bail  as  anything; 
could  be,  hut  to  that  war  which  was  com- 
menced by  the  indiscretion — to  use  no 
harsher  term — of  Sir  John  Bowring,  tbe 
English  Plenipotentiary — which  was  baaed 
on  a  fraud, — upon  that  which  the  Iloaae 
of  Commons  has  condemned  as  a  posittre 
lie  i  and  although  when  there  was  a  dim- 
solution  of  Parliament  a  majority  was  re- 
turned to  support  the  Minister  who  was 
then  in  office,  yet  no  attempt  has  ever  hcea 
made— ond  1  think  no  Minister  would  evM- 
pretend  tu  attempU— to  induce  the  Hooae 
of  CommoDB  to  reverse  the  judgment  to 
whicli  it  came  on  that  occasion  ;  and  I 
believe  there  is  now  scarcely  a  disaentieat 
opiniou  throughout  the  country  as  to  tlie 
folly  and  guilt  of  that  transaction.  Oda 
way  or  other  that  war  came  to  an  end,  and 
a  treaty  was  made  under  the  auspices  of 
a  noble  Lord  who  is  at  present  a  Heubar 
of  the  Cabinet.  There  waa,  in  the  nego- 
tiation of  that  treaty,  a  grave  error  oom- 
mitted.  There  seemed  to  be  a  constant 
disposition  to  introdnee  something  into  it 
which  should  be  a  special  cause  of  aggra- 
vation to  the  Chinese,  but  which  coiud  be 
of  no  use  to  the  trade  or  the  politieal 
interests  of  this  country;  and  one  thing 
was  insisted  upon  which  has  hitheria  beea 
unheard  of  in  China— namely,  that  an 
English  Minister  should  lake  up  his  rati- 
denco  at  Pekin.  It  is  a  question  open  to 
diseusaion  whether  it  is  worth  while  to 
keep  a  Minister  nt  any  Court  in  the 
world— it  is  a  question  whetlier  it  would 
not  be  much  better  that  all  your  Ambassa- 
dors should  be  withdrawn  ;  and  that  wfaea 
any  difficulty  arose  between  Ihe  Govera- 
ment  of  this  country  and  any  fonign  Go- 
vernment you  ahould  send  out  a  Minister 
for  the  special  purpoae  of  dealing  with  it. 
But,  however,  this  question  may  be  de- 
cided, that  man  must  have  a  wond^al 
notion  of  English  policy  or  English  cois- 
merce  who  thinks  that  anything  can  be 
gained  by  picking  up  some  inexperienced 
or  soma  needy  diplomatist — ^ough  I 
would  not  apply  the  term  needy  to  this 
case— and  sending  him  to  reside  at  Pekin, 
where  he  will   be  the  least  eomforlaUti 
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m6  perhaps  the  rery  least  wanted.     That 
cbiiM  was  imerte<l  in  the  trentj,  I   be- 
liever vith  the  apecial  abject  of  huinilinling 
the  ChiKese,  and  to  giro  a  proof  of  the 
ahaohrtc  tupreajacj  and  triumph  vrhieh  the 
VIM  of  England  had  obtained  over  the 
feeble  GoTorament  of    China.      Now,  to 
t»n  from  the  question  of  the  treaty,  to 
tbe  question  of  its  ratifieation — 1  do  not 
vaderstand  why,  in  the  midst  of'  a  political 
aiair  of  this  nature,  a  nobleman  who  had 
been  the  Minister  who  had  arranged  this 
treaty  should   not   ha?e  stayed  until  the 
ratification    was    complete.      There    may 
bare  been  reasons  for  his  return  that  I  d!o 
not  know   of,   and  it  may   be   that   the 
Mnuster  who  succeeded  him  has  been,  as 
esoipared  with  other  men  in  the  subordi- 
nate situations  he  has  filled,  fit  for  the 
posttton.     lie   is    a    gentleman   whom   I 
never  saw,  of  whom  1  know  nothing,  ex^ 
e«pt  for  this  transaction— indeed,  I  never 
beard  his  name  until  he  went  to  China, 
sod  we  fonnd  him  engaged  in  a  transac- 
tion so  ealamitons   to   this  country   ond 
so  calamitous  also    to    the    Government 
and  people  of  China.     In  this  second  case 
I  maintain  that  we  are  just  as  wrong  as 
ve  were  in  the  case  of  Sir  John  Bowring 
at  Canton.     All  the  arguments  which  the 
Bsble    Lord    the    Secretary   for   Foreign 
A&irs  used  in  1857  would,  to  my  think- 
ing, be  valid  against  the   case  which   he 
has  nadertaken  in  some  sort  to  apologize 
ibr  to-night.      The  noble  Lord   spoke   of 
treachery  that  was  exhibited  towards  the 
Ibrcas  of  England  ;  but  we  have  it  on  the 
astbority  of  an  English  oflieer  who  was 
tngsged  iu  this  sanguinary  and  unhappy 
a&ir,  a  gentleman   holding  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  connected  with  a  high  digni- 
tary of  tKc  Church,  who  says  there  was 
no  treachery  whatever.     And,  more  than 
that,  if  the  Chinese  had  intended  to  bo 
Ireacheroos  or  to  lay  an  ambuscade,  he 
says  that  not  a  single  vessel  could  have 
escaped,  nor  a  single  person  on  board  liave 
snrvtved,  had  the  Chinese  taken  the  oppor 
tmity  that  was  afibrded  them  for  firing  on 
the  squadron  and  initcting  such  damage 
spaa  it  as  was  open  to  them  to  do.     The 
iset  19,  it  u  not  worth  our  while,  as  sensi- 
ble osen,  invoWed  in  the  discredit  and  guilt 
of  this  transaction,  to  try  and  cover  it  up 
iysbTgos  of  treaehery  against  the  Chinese. 
The  eharge  is  one  of  utter  folly  and  im- 
baoiily  on  the  part  of  onr  own  Minister, 
«nd»  wyinthstanding  all  that  may  be  said 
of  tlie  Taleor  of  the  Admiral,  of  great  in- 
on  bis  part.     I  hold  that  pru- 


dence and  valour  are  twins  and  go  together. 
Together  they  do  great  things  ;  but  se- 
parate they  end  in  disasters  like  this.  I 
have  no  patience  to  hear  in  this  House 
Gentlemen  getting  up  and  praising  the 
valour  of  the  commanders  of  vessels  on 
occasions  like  this.  Every  man  in  the  fleet, 
I  suppose,  showed  equal  valour  ;  bnt  the 
400  or  500  men  who  were  sacrificed  on 
that  occasion  were  sacrificed  to  tho  bad 
arrangements  of  the  Admiral  and  the  utter 
folly  of  the  Minister.  That  is  an  opinion 
which  I  do  not  offer  ns  my  own,  but  as 
that  of  men  who  served  in  China,  and  the 
opinion,  I  undertake  to  say,  of  99  out  of 
100  of  all  reflecting  men  in  England  who 
have  read  the  narrative  of  this  miserable 
transaction.  Up  to  that  point  no  one  can 
blame  the  present  Government.  The  noble 
Lord  had  just  taken  office  in  the  very  week 
in  which  this  business  took  place  in  the 
Pciho  ;  therefore  he  is  not  to  be  blame  for 
what  happened  15,000,  miles  away  ;  bnt  I 
think  neither  he  nor  his  colleagues  showed 
afterwards  that  judgment  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  men  placed  in 
responsible  positions  when  they  heard  the 
accounts  of  this  transaction.  It  appears 
tu  nie  no  man  could  read  the  despatches 
and  narrative,  whether  they  came  direct 
from  the  Chinese  papers  or  from  the  cor- 
respondent in  China  of  a  London  paper, 
or  from  Indian  papers,  or  from  private 
letters,  or  any  other  source,  but  that  he 
must  come  to  tho  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Bruce  has  been  guilty  of  a  great  want  of 
judgment,  the  consequence  of  which  has 
been  a  most  dieastrous  failure.  But  what 
has  been  done  with  a  man  who  has  shown 
a  great  lack  of  judgment  ond  has  failed 
disastrously  ?  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
I,  or  any  other  man  may,  not  sometimes 
have  failed  in  judgment ;  we  may  fail  in 
many  affairs  of  life: — but  surely  when  a 
Minister  placed  in  this  responsible  position 
15,000  miles  from  home  commits  errors  so 
grievous  as  to  bring  about  results  so  start- 
ling and  alarming  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  the  first  thing  the  Government 
should  do  would  be  not  to  continue  such  a 
man  in  an  office  of  such  responsibility,  but 
to  replace  him  by  some  one  in  whom  tho 
Government  and  country  could  hope  to 
find  a  sounder  judgment  and  better  dis* 
cretion.  Nothing  can  be  so  absurd  to  my 
mind  as  negotiating  with  a  people  through 
a  Minister  who  has  just  failed  in  the  first 
and  only  transaction  he  has  had  with  them, 
and  whoso  mind  must  necessarily  be  irri- 
tated by  his  want  of  success  ;  because,  in- 
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■tead  of  going  to  them  with  a  uiind  un- 
biassed, entertaining  generous  sentiments 
And  Buch  regard  for  the  people  as  the  ease 
admitted  of,  together  with  a  sincere  wish 
that  hotli  nations  might  live  in  amity  with 
each  other,  his  mind  must  be  in  a  state  of 
irritation  at  his  own  defeat.  I  say  it  is 
not  possible  to  pick  out  from  the  whole 
world  a  man  —  considering  equal  compe* 
tency  in  other  respects — who  would  be  so 
entirely  unfitted  to  have  the  conduct  of 
these  further  negotiations  or  operations, 
whatever  they  may  be,  as  Mr.  Bruce,  who 
since  these  transactions  has  been  continued 
as  our  Minister  in  China.  If  Gentlemen 
will  read  his  despatches  they  will  see  that 
he  never  was  fit  for  the  office,  because  they 
will  find  that  he  commenced  his  negotia- 
tions in  a  spirit  of  what  I  must  call  most 
unfair  suspicion  and  distrust.  Almost  every 
expression  that  he  uses  is  one  which  shows 
how  much  he  was  disposed  to  affront  rather 
than  to  consult  the  feelings  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  about  to  negotiate,  and,  in 
fact,  he  appears  to  make  a  positive  claim 
to  the  confidence  of  his  employers,  the 
Government  at  home,  because  he  wishes 
to  do  things  precisely  in  that  manner  most 
calculated  to  mortify  and  humiliate  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Chinese  empire.  Well, 
if  he  was  not  fit  for  his  office  then,  can  he 
be  fit  for  it  now  ?  If  he  be  so  great  a 
man  that  Kwelliang,  the  Prime  Minister 
over  300,000»000  of  peoplo,  was  not  suffi- 
ciently great  a  man  to  meet  him,  then,  if 
you  trust  your  future  negotiations  to  him, 
I  should  not  have  the  smallest  expectation 
of  their  coming  to  a  successful  result ;  and 
I  think  the  estimate  of  expense  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Portsmouth  has  laid  be- 
foro  the  House  probably  falls  short  of  the 
bill  that  will  ultimately  have  to  bo  paid  by 
us.  But  now  tho  noble  Lord,  doing  tardily 
that  which  some  months  ago  ought  to  have 
been  done,  proposes  to  send  Lord  Elgin  out 
again,  with  the  hope  that  he  may  termi- 
nate this  unhappy  state  of  affairs.  I  am  not 
able  to  say  whether  Lord  Elgin  is  the  most 
suitable  man  for  the  purpose  ;  but  from  his 
experience  and  knowledge  of  Chinese  affairs 
he  would  appear  to  bo  so.  If  he  can  clear 
his  mind  of  all  feeling,  exasperation,  or 
anything  akin  to  that  which  Mr.  Bruce 
haa  felt,  then  I  do  not  know  why  ho  may 
not  be  as  good  a  roan  for  the  purpose  as 
any  other  man.  Possibly,  the  failure  of 
his  brother  may  have  this  beneficial  effect 
upon  him,  that  he  may  be  anxious  by  his 
own  conciliatory  conduct  to  close  this 
dismal  chapter,  and  he  may  be  anxious  by 
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his  own  conduct  of  affairs  to  veil  the  mis- 
fortune of  his  relative,  and  therefore  be 
may  prove,  in  the  end,  the  most  suitable 
man  to  send  out  to  China.  I  find  no  fault 
with  the  selection  of  that  noble  Lord,  for 
I  presume  there  can  hardly  be  a  greater 
difficulty  for  a  Minister  than  to  select  a 
suitable  person  to  fill  a  most  responsible 
and  difficult  position  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe.  I  think  the  noble  Lord  shoald 
begin  his  instructions — which  instrneiions, 
by  the  by,  we  are  not  allowed  to  know  any- 
thing about— by  not  insisting  upon  that 
part  of  the  treaty  which  requires  that 
an  English  Minister  should  reside  at  Pekin. 
I  confess,  as  I  said  before,  I  can  see  no 
advantage  that  could  be  gained  to  the  trade 
or  policy  of  this  country  by  our  Minister 
residing  at  Pekin  ;  but  if  we  are  more 
powerful,  and  can  send  fleets  and  armies 
without  stint  to  break  up  a  great  nation 
that  has  existed  for  centuries  before  we 
were  heard  of — if  we  can  do  all  this,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  use  all  this  vast  power  in 
so  ungenerous  a  manner  as  to  annoy  and 
insult  the  supremo  governor  of  300  or  400 
millions  of  people.  If  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  should  speak 
to-night,  or  on  any  future  occasion,  I  hope 
he  will  tell  us  what  is  the  good  to  be  ex- 
pected from  establishing  Mr.  Bruce,  or  Mr, 
Bruce 's  successor,  at  Pekin.  If  ho  can 
show  that  the  good  is  something  greatly 
overbalancing  the  evil,  then  we  can  consider 
it ;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be — to  use  a 
rather  favourite  expression  of  tho  day-* 
going  to  war  for  "  an  idea,"  and  that  id«a 
about  as  stupid  a  one  as  ever  entered  into 
the  head  of  any  statesman.  Now,  on  one 
point  the  hon.  Member  for  Portsmouth  has 
referred  to  I  should  like  to  make  a  few 
observations.  The  course  being  taken 
before  going  into  this  new  war, — or  this 
now  crime,  I  do  not  know  any  other  word 
for  it — is  one  of  an  alliance  with  another 
nation.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are 
always  expressing  distrust  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  ;  I  speak  with  respect  on  all 
occasions  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French^ 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  all  the  Powers 
that  rule  in  all  countries,  as  much  as  any 
person  with  whom  I  am  acquainted.  Bat 
this  may  be  the  case — the  objects  of  another 
Government  may  be  different  from  the  ob- 
jects of  this  Government.  The  noble  Lord 
has  told  us  there  is  no  convention  with 
Franco  as  to  this  transaction  ;  no  speetfio 
agreement  between  the  two  countries  as 
to  what  they  are  going  to  war  for*  what 
are  to  be  the  terms  of  peace,  how  iba  eoA 
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it  to  be  defrayed,  or  if  either  Power 
inteods  to  retain  anj  territory  in  China. 
All  thete  points  were  arrnnged  before  the 
RMiian  war  ;  but  they  have  not  been 
ammged  before  the  Chinese  war  ;  and  we 
nay  be  dragged  into  compIicatiooB  in  China 
thai  will  eause  immeasurable  evil  there, 
and  lead  afterwards  to  serious  complica- 
tions and  unpleasantness  nearer  home.  I 
think  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
eaBDot  feel  very  happy  if  he  heard  the 
^eeefaof  the  hon.  Member  for  Portstnouth, 
wad  bis  estimate  of  the  probable  expenses 
of  this  war.  As  to  expense,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  eountry  and  Parliament  have 
become  absolutely  drunk  on  the  question. 
The  *'  words  of  truth  and  soberness,"  such 
at  I  endeavour  to  speak  on  this  subject, 
are  treated  as  if  I  were  talking  of  the 
aibirs  of  the  people  of  another  planet, 
which  we  have  nothing  on  earth  to  do 
with*  Here  is  a  great  tolling  nation  of 
30,000,000  of  inhabitants,  increasing  every 
eeasiis,  with  its  exports  doubling  every 
few  years,  its  population  enjoying  itself 
more  and  more  ;  this  is  the  vast  reservoir 
from  which  Parliament  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  think  they  can  draw  in- 
exhaustible streams  of  wealth,  to  pay  the 
cost  of  a  policy  so  idiotic  as  this  wo  are 
porsuiDg  in  China.  I  believe  the  hon. 
Member  for  Portsmouth  is  right  in  all  his 
calculations  and  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
the  expedition.  The  calculations  we  have 
beard  from  the  Treasury  Bench  are  the 
Mere  fringes  of  that  immense  mass  of  cost 
that  must  come  down  on  us,  if  we  live  to 
aaother  year.  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
charge  me  with  haying  some  special  affec- 
tion for  the  present  tenants  of  that  bench. 
Ihave  always  felt  a  great  interest  in  every- 
body who  has  been  powerful  on  that  bench 
•mce  I  have  had  a  seat  in  this  House, 
when  I  thought  they  pursued  a  course  in 
harmony  with  the  true  interests  of  the 
coeatry  and  the  opinions  I  have  formed  of 
wbat  is  necessary  for  those  true  interests. 
I  do  not  blame  the  Government  for  any 
eeanderable  wrong  they  have  done,  be- 
oaase  they  came  into  this  transaction  as  a 
logioy  of  misfortune  from  their  predeces- 
sors. But  when  I  approach  this  Chinese 
qwstion  I  confess  I  think  the  Govern- 
mcBt  stands  on  grounds  so  slippery  that  I 
should  not  be  in  the  least  surprised  if  in 
tiie  next  Session  of  Parliament— should 
they  be  living  as  a  Government,  as  I  hope 
thej  may — they  find  themselves  ingulfed 
by  this  very  Chinese  question,  which  has 
Mce  before  oanaed  political  changes  in 


this  House.  When  that  discussion  took 
place  three  years  ago  I  was  spending 
some  weeks  in  the  city  of  Rome.  I  there 
received  a  letter  from  the  hon.  Member 
for  Rochdale,  written  immediately  after 
that  division;  speaking  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer's  speech,  I  recollect  well 
that  he  said  it  was  "a  marvel  of  persuasive 
eloquence."  That  is  true;  I  have  heard 
the  statement  confirmed  by  others  who 
listened  to  that  speech.  But  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  on  that  occasion  was  speaking 
on  behalf  of  great  principles  of  justice,  and 
telling  the  House  that  what  is  called  the 
prestige  of  England  is  valueless  to  the  na- 
tion if  it  is  not  based  on  an  equitable  policy 
to  other  nations.  I  am  not  charging  the 
Government  with  having  been  inequitable, 
nor  blaming  them  for  transactions  of  which 
they  are  not  guilty.  I  am  only  warning 
them  against  two  things — first,  against 
forming  a  partnership  with  another  Power 
in  transactions  which,  in  connection  with 
another  Power,  they  cannot  control;  next, 
against  making  demands  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  China  based  only  on  the  disaster 
caused  by  the  folly  of  their  own  Minister, 
and  which  they  have  no  right,  in  the  sight 
of  God  or  man,  to  make.  Looking  back 
on  our  transactions  with  China  during  the 
last  few  years,  I  believe  nothing  more  vi- 
cious can  be  found  in  our  history;  no  page 
of  our  annals  is  more  full  of  humiliation, 
because  full  of  crime,  than  that  on  which  is 
recorded  our  transactions  with  China;  and, 
because  I  feel  this — because  I  wish  the 
Government  to  live  and  prosper — because 
I  wish  this  House  to  stand  in  honour  be- 
fore the  country  —  because  I  wish  the 
country  to  hold  a  position  of  repute  and 
morality  before  the  world,  therefore  it  is 
i  warn  the  Government  and  this  House 
against  proceeding  with  a  policy  which  no 
man  here  can  say  in  his  conscience  is  not 
a  policy  conducted  in  defiance  of  the  laws 
of  Heaven,  and  those  principles  of  justice 
without  which  human  society  itself  cannot 
be  held  together. 

Mb.  SIDNEY  HERBERT :  Sir,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Portsmouth  appears  to 
have  misconceived  what  fell  from  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  John  Russell),  from  the  em- 
phatic manner  in  which  he  has  warned 
the  Government  against  giving  instruc- 
tions for  our  forces  to  advance  to  Pekin. 
The  hon.  Member's  speech  is.  however, 
inconsistent  in  its  main  principles.  The 
hon.  Member's  policy  consists  of  an  ad- 
vance on  Nankin,  which  he  admits  is  at 
this  time  in  the  hands  of  the  rebds,  or 
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left  an  utter  desert  and  waste;  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  we  ought  to  ad- 
vance upon  that  city,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  a  temporary  pressure  on  the 
Chinese  Qoyernment,  but  with  a  view  of 
permanently  retaining  it.  Now,  Nankin 
is  either  a  waste  or  iu  the  hands  of  a  body 
of  the  Chinese  people,  with  whom  we  are 
not  at  war.  Our  object  has  been  to  localize 
the  war  as  much  as  possible — to  show  that 
we  are  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Go- 
vernment only,  and  wish  the  peoplo  to 
suffer  as  little  as  possible.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber says  Nankin  ought  to  be  permanently 
annexed.  [Sir  J.  Elphinstonb  :  Occu- 
pied.] Well,  **  annex*'  and  •*  occupy**  are 
nearly  convertible  terms.  But  I  am  cer- 
tain Her  Majesty *s  Government  will  not 
be  disposed  to  adopt  his  advice.  Nothing 
could  be  more  disastrous  than  saddling  our- 
selves with  a  tract  of  country  which  must 
involve  us  in  hostilities,  and  could  be  but 
of  little  use.  Then  the  hon.  Gentleman 
quarrelled  with  the  moderation  of  the 
terms  of  the  Governmeut.  lie  blames  it 
for  having  only  required  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  as  it  stood,  and  that  it  has  not 
demanded  any  indemnity  for  the  war, 
though  he  had  before  said  the  country  is 
so  impoverished  it  would  be  impossible 
to  get  any.  I  think  the  hon.  Member's 
warning  that  tho  English  and  French 
troops  should  not  march  too  far  into  the 
interior  is  superfluous.  If  there  are  any 
two  armies  in  the  world  that  do  not  require 
a  warning  against  advancing  on  Nankin, 
up  a  river  frojscn  in  winter,  through  an 
immense  population,  relatively  to  which 
any  army  must  be  small,  they  are  the 
armies  of  Prance  and  England.  The 
English  army  has  the  recollections  of 
Cabul,  and  we  should  not  he  willing  to 
incur  any  similar  disaster.  The  French 
army,  too,  has  advanced  on  foreign  capi- 
tals, from  which  it  barely  returned,  and 
could  cite  its  own  experience  against  the 
attempt.  The  hon.  Member  has  referred 
to  the  difficulties  in  some  of  tho  Chinese 
towns  caused  by  the  Coolie  emigration  ;  a 
very  valuable  officer,  Mr.  Austen,  has  di- 
rected his  special  attention  to  this  subject; 
and  I  hope  other  European  nations  are 
aocommodating  themselves  to  our  mode  of 
conducting  the  traffic,  and  that  complica- 
tions with  the  Chinese  from  this  cause  will 
be  prevented.  Now  let  me  come  to  the 
apeech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham. He  said,  with  great  troth,  that  this 
is  not  a  question  which  the  two  sides  of  the 
House  need  discuss  with  asperity;  for  both 
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have  been  engaged  in  the  tramaclions  thai 
led  to  the  mishap  of  the  Peilio.     The  in- 
structions were  originally  given  by  Loril 
Clarendon,  and  adopted  by  Lord  Maloiea* 
bury.    Mr.  Bruce  was,  I  believe,  appointed 
by  Lord  Malmesbnry.     There  can,  there- 
fore, bo  no  party  recriminations  as  to  the 
misfortunes  that  have  occurred.    But  he 
also  says  the  treaty  bargained  for  thioga 
not  necessary.     I  have  no  wish  to  saj  a 
single   word  in  defence  of  the  treaty  of 
Tientsin.     I  have  an  opinion  of  my  owb 
on  Chinese  matters.     Looking  back  on  all 
the  history  of  our  transactions  with  China, 
I  think  we  have  there  been  **  in  a  wrong 
groove,*'  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  out 
of  it.     But  I  hope  the  statesmanship  of 
the  noblo  Earl  who  is  about  to  go  to  China 
may  obtain  fur  us  a  better  footing  th^u. 
It  may  bo  true  that  the  treaty  impooes 
upon  the  Chinese  conditions  which  they  did 
not  anticipate,  and  conferred  upon  na  cer- 
tain advantages.     But,  at  the  same  time, 
two  Governments  represented  on  both  ndet 
of  the  House  have  adopted  the  treaty,  so 
that  it  constitutes,  as  it  were,  a  point  of 
departure.     Now,  it  is  possible  that  there 
is  no  necessity  that  thero  should  be  an 
English  Minister  resident  at  Pekin.     Lord 
Elgin  appeared  to  be  of  that  opinion  ;  for, 
although   he  stipulated   for   tho  right  of 
being  able  to  go  to  head-quarters  in  case 
any  difficulty  should  arise,  he  at  the  same 
time  assured  the  Chinese  Government  tbat^ 
except  on  those  occasions  upon  which  some 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  its  officials  gave 
cause  for  complaint,  tho  English  Minister 
would  not  insist  upon  going  to  Pekin  and 
residing  there.    Indeed,  he  rather  held  the 
ocourrence  of  such  an  event  in  terrerem 
over  them,  in  case  the  Chinese  (jorem- 
ment  should   act  with   injustice  towards 
British  subjects.     But  bo  that  as  it  may, 
the  Treaty  at  Tien-tsin  is  now  a  /ait  ae- 
complit  and  has  been  accepted  by  both 
sides  of  the   House,   and   its  ratiBcatioa 
must  therefore  be  insisted  on.     We  haf« 
not,  even  subsequent  to  the  attack  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Peiho,  attached  any  onerons 
conditions  to  that  ratification.  All,  indeed, 
that  we  have  demanded  ia  that  tho  rattfion* 
tion  ^ould  take  place.     It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  qqestion  is  one  whidi  was 
beset  with  great  difficulties.     The  affair  e£ 
the  Peiho  took  place  on  the  25th  of  Jane. 
When  the  news  with  respect  to  it  reached 
us,  we  bad  to  decide  upon  the  conduei  of 
our  officers  in  a  remote  part  of  the  world. 
It  is  also  but  just  to  Mr.  Bruce  to  atsta 
that  his  was  a  very  diffioilt  position ;  bs 
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perplexed  by  the  Tacyiation  of  the 
Chinese  plenipotentiariea  at  Shanghai  ;  lie 
liad  to  contend  during  the  whole  Bum- 
ner  with  the  duplicity  of  thehr  diplomacy. 
I  do  not  reproach  the  Chinese  fdnction- 
aries  on  this  account,  because  I  am  not 
^nate  sure  that  duplicity  quite  as  glar- 
ing; did  not  characterize  the  diplomacy 
of  Baropcan  nations  boasting  tho  highest 
rivtitsatton,  within  a  period  stretching  not 
qoite  so  far  back  as  the  end  of  the  last 
ceatorjt  oor  am  I  suro  it  is  quite  free 
from  iteren  now.  At  all  events,  Mr.  Bruce 
•av  that  the  object  of  the  Chinese  was 
to  frustrate  by  delay  the  object  which  ho 
had  io  Ttew«  He  accordingly  proceeded  to 
the  niODtb  of  the  Peiho,  and  ho  found  on 
hb  arriral  there  the  entrance  barricaded. 
I  oMy  here  obserye  that  I  think  the  hon. 
Meiaber  for  Birmingham  is  slightly  in  error 
in  the  expressions  on  this  point  to  wbioh 
hegsTe  utterancce,  for  it  does  not  follow 
that  an  ambuscade  is  not  resorted  to  with 
a  treaeherous  design  because  it  does  not 
sneeeed.  There  is,  at  all  e?ents,  no  doubt 
that  oor  officers  went  up  to  the  barricade 
ia  perfect  good  faith.  When  they  reached 
it  they  found  no  flags  flying,  and  no  men 
rfrank  came  down  to  receire  them.  The 
iisoe  was,  as  we  are  all  aware,  that  a 
hattery  opened  on  thorn  and  that  great 
slaoghter  took  place.  Now,  that  being  so, 
it  is  qatta  clear  that,  whatOTcr  may  have 
been  the  wisdom  of  our  policy  towards 
China  in  former  years,  we  have  now  but 
MM  eoarae  to  pursue  with  respect  to  that 
eoantry.  We  may  hope  to  obtain  the  rati- 
Seatien  of  the  Treaty  of  Tien-tsin  with- 
oal  bloodshed,  but  it  is,  I  contend,  ab* 
•«fd  to  approach  the  Chinese  with  that 
oljeet  without  making  some  demonstra* 
tioa  of  force  to  show  that  we  are  capable 
of  earrjing  oor  wishes  into  effect.  It  is 
Tiry  easy,  I  cannot  help  saying,  to  be 
vise  after  the  event,  and  to  criticise  the 
•oodoct  of  men  with  tho  view  of  showing 
thai  they  have  displayed  a  great  want  of 
jadgment.  But  that  is  not  exactly  a  fair 
«ay  of  looking  at  the  matter,  and,  when 
we  are  told  that  the  Americans  negoti- 
ated soceesafolly  with  the  Chinese,  it 
aesi  be  home  in  mind  that  they  merely 
asked  to  be  allowed  {o  come  within  the 
Mope  of  the  most  favoured  nation  clause, 
sod  that  their  privileges  in  the  matter  were 
greatly  fadlitated  by  tho  negotiations  of 
lord  Blgta  and  the  presence  of  an  English 
ieet  The  truth  is  that  the  Chinese  look 
ttpoB  aH  ^*  whites,'*  whether  Eoropeans  or 
Anerieansyas  mmliers  almost  of  the  same 


nittion,  and  what  they  had  granted  to  one 
nation  they  would  never  think  of  refusing 
to  another.  With  regard  to  those  persons 
who  have  censured  the  proceedings  in 
China,  I  will  remind  them  that  it  is  easy 
to  bo  wise  after  tho  event,  and  to  criticise 
the  conduct  of  men  acting  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  home  and  surrounded  by  diffi- 
culties; but  let  me  suppose  that  Admiral 
Hope  had  succeeded  in  silencing  the  fire 
of  the  Chinese  batteries,  and  had  accom- 
plished bis  purpose,  nothing  would  then,  I 
imagino,  be  said  in  derogation  of  the  judg- 
ment displayed  by  Mr.  Bruce.  But,  passing 
from  that  point,  I  have  the  strongest  ex- 
pectation that  Lord  Elgin  on  his  arrival 
in  China  will  be  able  to  place  this  ques- 
tion on  a  better  footing.  He  possesses,  in 
my  opinion,  many  of  the  qualities  which 
are  necessary  to  effect  that  object.  He 
has  great  local  experience.  He  it  is  who 
made  the  Treaty  of  Tion-tsiu,  and  he  must 
be  in  a  peculiar  manner  desirous  that 
peace  should  be  established  on  a  durable 
and  permanent  basis.  You  cannot,  more- 
over, read  the  blue-books  connected  with 
this  subject  without  perceiving  that  he  is 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  we  are  asking 
too  much  from  the  Chinese.  Through  the 
whole  of  his  correspondence,  indeed,  there 
is  breathed  on  his  part  a  spirit  of  concili- 
ation which  animates  me  with  the  utmost 
hope  that  we  shall  be  able,  with  his  assist- 
ance and  the  great  demonstration  of  force 
which  we  are  about  to  make — for  we  could 
not  carry  our  views  into  effect  without  such 
a  demonstration — to  place  our  relations 
with  the  Chinese  empire  upon  a  satisfac- 
tory footing.  I  shall  now  say  no  more  on 
the  subject,  but  when  the  House  goes  into 
Committee  I  shall  be  prepared  to  explain 
the  circumstances  and  amount  of  the  Vote 
which  we  are  about  to  ask  yoo  to  grant 
this  evening. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON :  Sir,  I 
quite  concur  with  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  the  discussion  on  this  important 
subject  is  one  which  need  not  assume  a 
party  character.  The  late  Government,  I 
am  aware,  appointed  Mr.  Bruce,  and  we 
should  be  very  much  to  blame  if  wo  en- 
deavoured to  escape  from  any  responsibility 
which  attaches  to  us  in  this  matter.  But, 
while  I  agree  with  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  this  extent,  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  add  that  he  has  not  in  the  course  of  his 
observations  relieved  me  from  that  dtsap* 
pointment  with  which  I  heard  the  state- 
ment of  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affaira.    In  inaking  that  state- 
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ment  I  think  the  noblo  Lord  ho 
acted  up  to  the  promiso  irhich  he 
a  former  occoBion,  when  T  understood  liiiu 
to  Bay  tliAt  at  do  diatant  date — tM  soon  ns 
the  deapatchea  triuch  ho  tlien  expcsted 
should  Ldtc  beea  received— ho  nould  make 
a  full  explanation  to  the  ITouse  tia  to  the 
polio;  of  the  OoTcrnnieiit  nith  rcapcct  to 
the  position  of  affftira  in  Chins.  Wo  are 
■till  left  in  ignorntice  npon  that  point. 
The  subject  is  one  in  reference  to  irhich  I 
am  sure  the  Government  cannot  complain 
that  thcj  liDTe  been  subjected  to  undue 
prcsbure  from  this  siile  of  the  House.  The 
contrary,  indeed,  has  been  (he  case  ;  for 
Difing  to  the  great  interest  irhich  wo  have 
felt  in  the  diseusaions  on  the  Budget,  on 
msltora  oF  foreign  policy,  and  the  ap- 
proaching debate  on  the  Reform  Bill,  the 
attention  of  Parliament  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  diverted  from  the  consideration  of 
this  most  important  question.  This  matter 
involTes  cuiieiderations  of  the  fir^t  import- 
ance. It  iuTolvcs  what  ore  hereafter  to 
bo  our  relations  with  that  great  and  pecu- 
liar people,  the  Chinese;  it  involves  an 
immense  amount  of  trade  with  that  quarter 
of  the  world. — 1  nin  sorry  to  say,  at  tliis 
moment  it  involves  the  question  whether 
or  not  wo  are  to  embai'k  in  n  most  costly 
and  difScult  vrar ;  and,  lastly,  it  involves 
the  question  of  what  is  tlio  becoming  con- 
duet  for  the  Government  of  (bis  country  to 
take  after  that  most  disastrous  reverse  Her 
Majesty's  arms  sustained  nt  the  mouth  of 
the  Peiho.  I  think,  too,  that  that  most 
unfortunate  event  involves  the  quostinn  in 
such  eitreme  difficulty  as  to  entitle  the 
Qoveroment  to  the  aupport  and  assistance 
of  the  House.  Approaching  this  difficult 
and  embairassing  question  in  this  spirit,  I 
quite  admit  that,  after  that  unhappy  affair 
at  the  month  of  the  Peiho,  it  is  tho  un- 
doubted duty  of  our  Government  to  see 
that  onr  power  and  prestige  in  tho  East 
arc  not  diminished.  On  that  account  1  am 
not  disposed  to  find  any  fault  with  the  Go- 
vernment for  having  sent  out  a  powerful 
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but  which  was  described  to  him  by  the 
tion.  Member  for  Rochdalo  in  termi  lio 
quoted  to  the  House,  nnd  lo  the  justice  of 
which  I  entirely  subscribe.  I  am  lart 
the  right  lion.  Gentleman  will  not  suspect 
me  of  any  intention  or  spirit  of  flstlery 
when  I  say  that  I  think  that  speech  was 
the  finest  and  most  impressive  1  ever 
heard  in  tiiis  House.  1  only  hope  lh« 
right  hoit.  Gentleman  has  not  forgotlcn 
the  sentiments  he  then  expressed.  Tlio 
noble  Lord,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  also 
addressed  ua  on  that  occaaion.  He  "as 
not  then,  ns  now,  sitting  side  by  dde 
with  the  noble  Viicount.  He  then  stood 
ill  very  dift'erciit  relations  to  the  uoble 
Lord  from  those  in  which  he  is  uoo  placed; 
and  I  believe  neither  tho  House  nor  th« 
noble  Lord  can  have  forgotten  the  eni' 
phasis  with  which  he,  in  a  spirit  of  eqdty 
and  wisdom,  in  which  I  heartily  con curred, 
bade  this  House  be  just  and  fear  not. 
That  was  the  maxim  the  noble  Lord  Isid 
down  ;  nnd  in  the  present  difficult  and 
anxious  slate  of  our  relations  with  Chint 
1  earnestly  hope  th.t  the  noblo  Lord  will 
now  act  on  that  principle, — be  just  aad 
fear  not.  Tlie  noble  Lord  told  us  to-night 
that  ho  nould  not  raise  any  question  as  to 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Bruce  ;  and  1  have  no 
dosire  (o  force  any  discussion  on  that  eon- 
duet  more  thnn  is  unavoidable.  But  I 
must  say  that  the  extent  to  which  ths 
noble  Lord  to-night  abstained  from  giving 
us  any  view  of  the  intended  policy  of  the 
Government  does  force  us,  in  my  opinioa, 
to  enter  in  some  degree  on  the  condoct  of 
Mr.  Bruce,  because  that  conduct  lies  at 
the  very  root  of  the  policy  which  tho  "Qv- 
vemment  are  to  adopt.  Well,  I  have 
stated  thnt  I  think  the  Government  are 
right  in  making  a.  demon  strati  on  of  force 
in  China  ;  but  the  noble  Lord— and  tliKt 
la  one  of  the  respects  in  which  he  hss  told 
us  the  policy  of  the  Government— the 
noble  Lord  made  an  announcement  to-night, 
in  confirmation  of  what  he  told  us  on  a 
former  occasion,  to  which  tlio  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham  did  not  allude,— that  eoe 
of  tho  demands  which  the  Government  do 
intend  to  make  of  tho  Governmeat  of  Gliins 
is  an  apology  for  the  transoctiana  thst  look 

Slace  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peihn,  The  hon. 
laronel  the  Member  for  Portsmouth  (Sir  J. 
Blphinstone)  adverted  to  that  deouiDd  of 
the  Government,  and  in  terms  of  approba- 
tion. I  know  not  how  far  the  viewa  1  eater 
tain  on  tii'n  labjeet  will  find  favour  in  ths 
general  opinion  of  the  Hottse,  but  this  is  a 
matter  of  so  mnob  importuioe,  involriog 
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eoQwqaeiioes  of  such  moment  to  this  coun- 
irj,  that  I  cannot  stop  to  ask  irhether  my 
fiewf  may  find  farour  in  this  House,  or  to 
what  extent  they  may  he  shared;  but  I  feel 
it  raj  duty  to  state  those  views,  and  I  wish 
to  pot  it  to  the  House  and  the  Government 
whether,  looking  to  the  unfortunate  origin 
of  that  transaction  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Pcibo,  k>oking  to  the  whole  conduct  of  Mr. 
Brace  in  this  matter,  we  are  entitled  to 
dsQiand  an  apology  from  the  Chinese  or 
Dot  If  this  is  to  be  your  policy — if  you 
are  to  demand  an  apology  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  China,  that  decision  involves  of 
necessity  two  questions— first,  do  the  facts 
AS  they  occurred,  acting  in  that  spirit  of 
jostice  to  which  I  have  adverted,  justify  the 
deaaad  for  an  apology  ?  And  the  second 
question  which  of  necessity  arises  is  this — 
if  that  apology  should  be  refused,  what  is 
the  alternative  ?  Let  me  ndvert  for  a  mo- 
ment to  a  question  on  which  the  noble  Lord 
hu  not  touched  to-uight;  nor,  indeed,  has 
the  right  hou.  Gentleman  (Mr.  S.  Herbert) 
refened  to  it,  but  I  have  heard  it  adverted 
to  before — namely,  that  the  instructions  of 
Lord  Malmesbury  to  Mr.  Bruce  under  the 
Iste  Government  were  such  as  to  justify  the 
course  pursued  by  Mr.  Bruce.  Now,  I  en- 
tirely dispute  that  proposition.  [Lord  John 
Rcssell:  I  did  not  say  so.]  I  did  not 
impute  it  to  the  noblo  Lord;  on  the  con- 
tray,  I  said  he  did  not  say  so;  but  the 
statement  has  been  made  by  others,  and  I 
eaanot  help  adverting  to  it.  Now,  I  can 
see  oothmg  in  the  instructions  of  Lord 
Mslaesbury  that  called  on  Mr.  Bruce  to 
make  that  attack  off  Peiho.  With  the  per- 
BiisiioD  of  the  House  I  will  read  the  very 
few  words  of  Lord  Malmesbury 's  despatch 
which  really  bear  on  this  question.  [Mr. 
Bsioht:  What  is  the  date  of  the  despatch?] 
1  quote  the  first  despatch  in  the  printed 
papers,  dated  March  1,  1859.  The  only 
nutmctions  to  Mr.  Bruce,  which  appear  to 
hear  on  this  point,  are  contained  in  these 
wards  :^ 

*"  The  Admiral  in  command  of  Her  Majesty's 
Mni  Ibreet.ia  China  has  been  directed  to  send 
Wf  with  joa  to  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  a  MufSoient 
fi^,  and  unless  any  unforeseen  circum- 
^uld  appear  to  moke  another  arrange- 
nere  adritable,  it  would  seem  desirable  that 
1^  riteald  rwaoh  Tien-tsin  in  a  British  ship  of 

I  haoir  no  other  expressions  from  which  it 
il  MMible  to  say  that  Lord  Malmesbury 
tn  instnioted  Mr.  Bruce  to  force  his  way 
Uplhe  Peiho;  and  that  is  the  question  upon 
Iniflli  the  matter  will  ultimately  turn.  I 
VfS  aot  at  thia  late  hour  detain  the  House 


by  entering  into  these  despatches  more  than 
is  necessary  to  establish  this  point;  but  I 
desiro  to  show  that  Mr.  Bruco  was  not  jus- 
tified in  ordering  the  attack  in  the  Peiho, 
therefore  I  will  at  once  direct  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  despatch  Mr.  Bruce 
received  from  the  Chinese  Commissioners 
Kweiliaogand  Hwashana.  I  think  that  Mr. 
Bruce  acted  with  discretion  iu  refusing  to 
negotiate  at  Shanghai.  It  is  quite  dear 
that,  for  reasons  of  their,  own  they  wished 
to  detain  him  at  Shanghai  and  there  re- 
open negotiations;  but  Mr.  Bruce,  I  repeat, 
acted  with  judgment  in  refusing  to  remain 
at  Shanghai  to  negotiate.  But  when  the 
Chinese  Commissioners  found  that  Mr. 
Bruce  was  determined  to  proceed  on  his 
mission  to  Pekin,  and  would  not  re-open 
the  negotiations,  that  very  important  de- 
spatch was  written  on  the  12th  of  June  by 
them,  on  which  mainly,  if  not  solely,  turns 
the  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  Mr. 
Bruce's  attack  on  the  Peiho  forts.  That 
despatch  says  :— 

**  The  Commissioners  feeling  that  it  would  not 
be  correct  that  the  day  appointed  for  that  purpose 
[to  exchange  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty],  which 
was  near  at  hand,  should  be  passed,  after  due  de- 
liberation decided  that  the  only  course  open  to 
them  was  to  represent  the  matter  fully  to  Bis 
Majesty  the  Emperor,  and  to  request  him  to  be 
pleased  specially  to  select  some  high  oflScer  who 
might  proceed  to  Tien-tsin  to  make  arrangements 
for  Mr.  Bruce's  reception.  Their  memorial  was 
sent  forward  at  the  rate  of  200  miles  a  day,  and 
would  arrive  at  the  latest  in  some  eight  or  nine 
days  at  Pekin,  so  that  it  might  be  assumed  that 
when  Mr.  Bruce  and  the  Ministers  of  France  and 
America  reached  Tien-tsin  the  Imperial  Commis- 
sioners could  not  fail  to  have  arrived  as  well,  and 
so  the  exchange  of  treaties  in  Pekin  would  be 
effected  by  the  time  fixed  for  the  purpose.  .  .  . 
It  behoves  them,  therefore,  in  obedience  to  His 
Majesty's  commands,  to  return  post  haste  to  the 
capital.  As  they  have  prayed  Ills  Majesty  to  de- 
tach a  high  officer  to  act  as  agent  in  the  matter, 
Mr.  Bruco  will  bo  certainly  enabled  to  arrive  at 
his  destination  by  the  time  appointed.  With  the 
peaceful  relations  now  established  between  the  two 
nations,  nothing  certainly  will  be  done  that  is  not 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  and 
the  Commissioners  accordingly  pray  Mr.  Bruce  at 
once  to  put  away  all  misgiving  on  that  subject. 
.  .  .  Uis  mission  being  a  pacific  one  (or  as  he 
comes  speaking  peace)  his  treatment  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  China  will  not  fail  to  be  in  every  way 
courteous  ;  and  it  is  the  sincere  wish  of  the  Com- 
missioners that  relations  of  friendship  may  be  from 
this  time  forth  consolidated,  and  that  on  each  side 
confidence  may  be  felt  in  the  good  faith  and  justice 
of  the  other." 

Now,  I  wish  to  ask  the  Government  what 
diplomatists  in  any  country  could  have 
held  language  more  perfectly  fair — more 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  bond  fide  in- 
tention to  execute  the  treaty  at  Tien-tsin 
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than  thttt  which  I  hare  read  ?  Could  Ur. 
Bmee  tal;e  the  Blighteit  eiceptioo  to  that 
language  ?  On  the  contrarj,  was  not  Ur. 
Bruce  bound,  after-  receiring  th'rs  letter 
from  the  CommiBsionerB,  at  any  rate  to 
hare  waited  tlie  course  of  eteiits  the  Coin- 
mieeionert  hnd  indicated  in  that  deipatch  ? 
I  cannot  Bee  that  he  hod  the  least  pretence 
for  doabting  the  proposnl  they  made.  But 
what  did  Ur.  Bruce  do  on  the  receipt  of 
thiB  dcipatch  ?  Tlie  despBtch  was  dated 
the  I2lh  of  June.  Eiglit  or  nine  da;i  were 
neccBiarj,  on  their  oivn  ihoning,  to  com- 
monicato  with  Pekin.  Mr,  Bmce  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  month  of  the  Peiho,  and, 
without  waiting  to  see  whether  or  not  these 
CommistionerB  nere  nctiitg  in  good  faith, 
he  gave  directions  to  Admiral  Hope  to 
break  through  the  bnrriere  and  force  the 
pUBage  of  the  Peiho.  What  ia  tho  lan- 
gnage  of  Ur.  Bniee  on  this  eiibject  ?  In 
tho  despatoh  in  which  he  describes  the 
failare  of  tlie  attack  on  the  Peiho,  ho 
writes  thus  to  Lord  Ualmesbury  : — 

"  After  a  long  and  nnxious  conaultatioD  M.de 

Bourboulon  and  I  decided  that  we  ought  to  adhere 
■trictty  to  tho  eourse  Inid  down  in  our  letter*  to 
Kwoilinng  at  Shanghai,  and  that  wo  ihould  inaist. 


Buccteuful  aecompliih- 
eonSded  to  ua,  on  the 
tho  natural  highway  to 


ment  of  the  mini 
right  of  Diing  the 
the  eapllal." 

And  a  little  further  on  he  edds  :— 

"  I  do  not  think  that  in  anjr  ciu«  we  ought  t« 
have  allowed  our  right  to  ohooae  Iha  ontj  eipedi- 
tiausand  cammodiou*  route  to  theo^itel  to  be 
questioned." 

I  speflk  with  diffidence  on  this  point  in  the 
presence  of  those   cunverBant  with   such 

Juestions  when  I  Bay  I  belioTc  that  Ur. 
iruoe  is  not  supported  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions in  laying  down  the  proposition  that 
they  had  tho  right  to  choose  tho  route  by 
which  they  should  proceed  to  the  Chinese 
capital.  But,  however  that  nmy  be,  1  hold 
.1—1  i,~  _..  wfoog  ;„  n^^  waiting  longer  to 
•'"»  "">•»:".  niado  hv  thii  Chi. 


these  transactions  with  the  idea  lli«t  the 
Chinese  anthoritios  ought  to  be  approached 
in  a  very  different  spirit  from  that  wise 
caution  and  nioderalion  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, woald  have  best  enabled  him  to  per- 
form the  difficult  doty  assigned  to  him. 
Well,  what  happened  iinnicdiately  ftftor- 
ward*?  Not  waiting  for  the  answor  to 
tho  mesBsge  sent  to  Pekin,  Ur.  Bmee 
directed  the  onfortunate  attack  on  tho  25tlt 
of  Juno  to  be  made  on  the  forts  of  tho 
Peiho.  At  9  o'clock  on  that  morning  a 
junk  oarae  alongside  Her  Uajesty'a  ahtp 
Magicietme,  the  vessel  in  which  Ur.  Bmee 
was  stationed,  and  which  woe  anehered 
aboot  nine  miles  from  the  forts,  briogtng 
nn  offer  fi'oni  the  Governor  General  of 
Peeliclee  to  welcome  the  British  Bbtoj  at 
Peh-lung-ho,  whence  ho  might  proceed  to 
Pekin  by  Innd.  The  Secretary  of  Stale 
fur  War  has  told  us  we  are  apt  to  bo  very 
wise  after  the  event.  I  admit  that  wo 
are  arguing  this  question  with  that  advan- 
tage ;  hut  surely  we  mast  not  allow  that 
consideration  to  deter  us  from  endeevonr- 
ing  to  place  ourselves,  os  neaHy  as  we  can, 
in  the  position  in  which  onr  Minister  stood 
at  the  time,  and  then  passing  a  fair  jnd^ 
ment  on  his  conduct.  Why,  I  ask,  waa 
the  Magicienne  at  a  distance  of  nine  mile* 
from  the  scene  of  action  ?  That  waa  not 
the  case  with  tlie  American  Uinisler.  He 
was  on  the  spot  at  the  critical  moment, 
although  far  less  interested  in  what  waa 
going  on  ihnn  our  representative.  Whee 
the  commnuication  reaohed  Mr.  Brace  in- 
viting him  to  Feh-tang-ho,  in  my  opinion 
he  ought,  if  possible,  to  have  connter- 
manded  his  ordeni  for  the  attack.  Per 
what  was  the  invitation  he  received?  Here 
is  the  translation  of  the  Chinese  commani- 

"  Hang,  Governor  General  of  Ctiili,  Ac,  makes 
a  comniunicalion.  Id  obedieuce  to  the  commandi 
of  Hi(  Imperial  Majeatj,  the  GoTemor  Genenl 
haa  come  to  I'eh-lang-bo,  n  port  (or  harbour)  to 
the  northward  of  Ta-koo,  to  be  of  an;  aerrioe  (sr 
to  do  the  bonoura  to)  Hor  Britennio  M^jeetj'a  En- 
vo]r.  As  the  negotiatora  of  the  treat;  made  laat 
fear,  Bia  Majeatf  the  Emporor  has  issued  > 
decree  oommanding  the  Ctiief  Secrotarj  of  St>.te. 
KweiUang,aDd  the  President  of  tlie  Board  of  CivQ 
OfSco,  IJwaahana,  to  return  from  Shanghai  to 
Pekin  and  thej  may  nrrive  any  lUj.  If  the  ICnvoy 
of  Iler  Britannic  Mnjeaty  will  have  tba  goodnuia 
to  wait  until  tliG  Chief  Secretary  Kweiliang  and 
bia  oolleagiies  reach  the  capiljil,  they  will  then- 
upon  reoeive  him  at  once,  and  ba  wilt  cater  tba 
capital  to  exohango  the  treatiee  (or  will  excbaof* 
tbo  treaties  in  the  oapital}." 

I  appeal  to  the  House  whetber  this  iimta- 
tion,  made    diraetly  from  tbe   Oeverwir 
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Gwert]  of  the  provinee  on  the  morning  of 
the  25th  of  June,  although  it  may  not  hafo 
boeo  the  direct  result  of  the  prerious  com- 
mimiealions  from  Shanghai,  does  notezactly 
eorretpond  with  it  in  spirit  ?  Was  it  not 
•  carrying  out,  as  far  as  the  Chinese  autho- 
rities eoold  do  so,  of  their  avowed  inten- 
ti«fl  to  receire  our  Minister  with  all  proper 
boooor,  ond  expedite  his  mission  to  Pekin  ? 
1  Most  express  my  strong  opinion  that  after 
what  parsed  at  Shanghai — after  tho  de- 
tach of  the  12th  of  June,  Mr.  Bruce  was 
Bot  warranted  in  ordering  the  attack  of  the 
25th.  Still  less,  after  the  inyitation  sent 
to  him  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  was  the 
lobappy  attack  on  the  forts  to  be  justified. 
AaJ  if  it  was  not  justified,  are  we  entitled 
Xo  deoiand  an  apology  ?  The  Chinese  only 
^  what  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  in 
barring  the  entrance  of  the  riycr.  I  admit 
tbat  their  conduct  at  the  mduth  of  the 
Peibo  was  not  ingenuous  or  straightfor- 
ward. [Lord  J.  Russell:  Hear,  hear.] 
The  noble  Lord  cheers,  but  he  is  not  able 
to  USX  me  who  was  responsible  for  the  de- 
ception practised  ou  that  occasion.  The 
Chinese  pretended  that  there  were  only  mi- 
litia lliere  ;  and  when  Admiral  Hope  sent 
is  to  make  certain  demands  he  was  met 
by  people  who  laid  that  the  barrier  was 
placed  there  only  to  exclude  rebels.  No* 
body,  surely,  will  contend,  considering  the 
character  of  the  nation  with  whom  we  hare 
to  deal,  and  after  the  communications  re- 
eeifed  from  high  officials  and  persons  in 
anthority,  tliat  because  of  these  doubtful 
proeeedings  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho',  the 
respoDsibility  for  which  cannot  be  traced  to 
•ny  one,  ve  are  justified  in  using  force  to 
ehoose  oar  route  to  the  Chinese  capital. 
For,  reraemher,  there  was  no  dispute  as  to 
o«r  Minister  going  to  Pekin  to  exchange 
the  ratifications.  The  Chinese  Commis- 
sieners  at  Shanghai  fully  conceded  that 
point  The  only  question  was  as  to  the 
toita  to  be  taken  ;  and  under  those  circom- 
it  cannot  bo  maintained  that  we 

wuranted  in  attempting  to  break 
tlli^gk  the  barriers,  and  in  declaring  that 
«t  wovU  go  by  the  Peiho,  and  in  no  other 
vaj»  B«t  sappoeiog  we  demand  an  apo- 
liDt  ABd  it  ia  refused,  what  is  to  be  the 
■fiorftfttlfe  ?    Are  Her  Majesty's  Govem- 

foiflg  to  embaik  the  country  in  a 
and  sanguinary  war  with  China 
m  m  4o«btfol  a  plea  ?  1  hope  not.  I 
thNI  the  GoTernment  are  right  in  requir- 
lif  tint  the  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  in 
■ihiM  %  powerM  demonstration  to  sup- 
fNt  ml  demand.    But  I  take  exception 


to  their  intention  to  insist  on  an  apology, 
unless  thoy  are  prepared — which  I  hope 
they  are  not — to  make  the  refusal  of  that 
apology  a  cause  of  war.  At  the  same  time, 
if  they  are  not  so  prepared,  it  would  be 
most  unwise  to  demand  the  apology  at  all. 
Tho  noble  Lord  alluded  to  a  rery  doubtful 
point — namely,  how  far  the  Ambassadors 
haye  power  over  tho  commanders  of  the 
naval  and  military  forces,  and  the  extent, 
to  which  they  could  direct  the  operations. 
What  does  the  noble  Lord  moan  by  *'  the 
Ambassadors  stopping  those  operations  ?*' 
Have  instructions  gone  out  to  commence 
hostilities  before  the  arrival  of  the  Ambas- 
sadors ?  That  is  a  point  on  which  the 
House  ought  to  be  informed.  I  believe  by 
the  time  the  two  Ambassadors  reach  China 
the  season  will  be  very  far  advanced  for 
military  enterprises.  With  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Elgin,  I  am  happy 
to  say  I  make  no  exception  or  objection. 
I  believe  that,  looking  to  the  great  know- 
ledge which  that  noble  Lord  must  have 
acquired  of  the  habits  and  usages  of  the 
Chinese,  the  Government  could  not  have 
made  a  better  selection  of  their  negotiator; 
but  I  confess  I  am  anxious  to  learn  on 
what  footing  Mr.  Bruce  is  to  remain.  Is 
he  to  continue  in  a  diplomatic  position,  or 
will  Lord  Elgin  supersede  him  ?  Are  both 
of  them  to  receive  salaries  from  the  coun- 
try as  Ambassadors  to  China  ?  In  con- 
clusion, I  may  express  a  hope  that  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
will  be  able  to  give  us  some  more  satisfac- 
tory information  with  regard  to  the  future 
policy  of  the  country  than  has  yet  been 
afforded  by  the  noble  Lord  tho  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  or  the  right  hen.  Geu- 
tleman  who  has  last  addressed  us. 

Mb.  G.  W.  hope  said,  that  no  one  was 
more  ready  than  himself  to  assent  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  hen.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham, when  speaking  of  Admiral  Hope, 
that  personal  gallantry  was  no  excuse  for 
alleged  misdirected  operations  ;  and  he  ven- 
tured to  think  that  Admiral  Hope  himself 
would  willingly  subscribe  to  that  doctrine. 
The  real  question  was,  whether  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  was  justified  in  as- 
serting that  these  operations  at  the  Peiho 
were  undertaken  without  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  success.  He  did  not  allege  that 
there  was  any  cause  to  suspect  an  am- 
buscade, and  he  had  not  seen  any  state- 
ment in  Admiral  Hope's  despatches  to 
that  effect.  He  wonld  put  the  case  on 
broader  and  more  general  grounds,  and 
maintain  that  if  we   looked  to  the  whole 
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history  of  our  wars  in  China  there  was 
nothing  in  this  case  to  justify  Admiral 
Hopo  ni  refusing  to  obey  the  instructions 
he  had  received.  Thero  was  no  ground 
for  asserting  that  the  Admiral  made  no 
reconnaissance,  the  fact  was  that  he  took 
all  the  means  in  his  power  to  obtain  in- 
formation ;  and  admitting  the  truth  of 
everything  that  had  been  stated,  that  the 
forts  were  in  a  state  of  sufficient  prepa- 
ration, better  than  Chinese  forts  usually 
were ;  that  foreign  auxiliaries  were  pre- 
sent, and  that  Russian  caps  and  Russian 
faces  were  seen  behind  the  entrenchments, 
was  there  in  these  circumstances  sufficient 
reason  for  him  to  decline  the  contest  ? 
He  would  put  it  to  any  professional  man, 
or  even  unprofessional  man,  present  whe- 
ther he  would  not  have  been  held  to  have 
di8<;raced  himself  had  he  done  so  ?  But 
there  was  also  another  point  of  view  from 
which  it  was  fair  to  look  at  the  question. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  operations  in 
China  had  been  wholly  unsuccessful;  but 
was  it  true  that  they  were  so  in  every 
part?  Until  the  lion.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham  made  his  observations  to-night, 
the  opinions  expressed  in  the  House  had 
been  so  generally  favourable  to  Admiral 
Hope  that  he  had  not  prepared  himself 
with  references  to  despatches;  but  this, 
ho  remembered,  that  the  statement  by 
Admiral  Hope  was  distinct — and,  indeed, 
it  was  admitted  by  the  Chinese  them- 
selves, though,  of  course,  with  some  at- 
tempted explanation — that  the  firing  from 
his  guns  silenced  those  of  the  forts.  Now, 
if  the  Admiral  was  able  to  conduct  the 
operations  so  far  successfully,  was  it  pos- 
sible to  say  that  he  was  not  justified  in 
undertaking  them  ?  He  now  came  to  the 
disastrous  part  of  the  affair — the  landing. 
He  knew  that  Admiral  Hope  took  u])on 
himself  the  responsibility  of  that  part  of 
the  operations ;  but,  he  asked,  was  he 
morally  responsible  for  it  ?  He  stood  by 
his  men,  and  fought  his  best — when  he 
was  completely  disabled  tho  command  fell 
into  other  hands,  and  though  with  the 
feelings  of. a  gentleman  he  took  on  himself 
the  responsibility  of  the  whole  operations, 
it  was  too  much  to  say  that  because  that 
part  that  was  not  conducted  by  him  per* 
sonally  had  proved  unsuccessful  he  was 
responsible  for  all  the  disaster.  He  did 
not  wish  further  to  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion except  to  protest,  with  the  hen.  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham,  against  the  further 
waste  of  gallant  lires  in  such  operations. 
He  was  not  one  of  those  who  looked  for 

Mr.  0.  W.  Hope 


the  millennium  of  peace,  when  wars  were 
to  cease,  but  ho  remembered  hearing  an 
opinion  expressed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
which  he  agreed,  that  no  war  undertaken 
for  mere  pecuniary  or  commercial  purposes 
was  ever  wovth  the  cost  of  blood  and  trea- 
sure expended.  He  did  not  object  to  war 
when  honour,  interest,  safety,  or  justice, 
demanded  it,  but  he  did  object  to  wars 
such  as  these  Chinese  wars,  in  which  suc- 
cess brought  no  honour,  and  failure  could 
only  bo  atoned  for  by  devoted  personal 
heroism. 

Mr.  CUMMING  BRUCE  said,  he  could 
not  refrain  from  asking  the  permission  of 
the  House  to  read  an  extract  from  a  letter 
of  the  representative  of  Her  Majesty  in 
China  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  that 
gallant  admiral,  on  whom  the  lion.  Member 
for  Birmingham,  having  wasted  all  his  eu- 
logy and  admiration  on  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  had  thought  fit  to  pour  the  vials 
of  his  indignation.  The  British  Minister 
wrote  of  the  gallant  officer,  with  whom  he 
was  acting, 

"  Our  Admiral  is  a  hero  of  the  antique  ittinp; 
auoh  coolness,  pluok,  and  devotion  to  his  daty ;  m 
is  a  great  character,  say  of  him  what  we  wiU.  If 
he  underrated  his  foe,  I  should  like  to  know  who 
did  not ;  and,  as  he  had  never  fought  with  Chinese, 
he  could  only  form  his  opinion  from  what  othor 
people  had  told  him.  People  in  England  talk  as 
if  ho  went  in  for  attack ;  but  that  is  not  so.  We 
went  in  to  ascend  the  river,  the  only  high  road, 
and  that  up  which  Lord  Macartney  had  gone.  No 
Chinese  authorities  had  told  us  we  were  not  to 
take  that  route ;  the  forts,  they  declared,  were  aoi 
put  up  with  any  intention  against  us ;  and  no  sol- 
diers or  banners  had  been  seen  there  the  week 
before.  Tho  gun-boats  lay  inside  the  bar,  and  we 
had  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  if  they  advaneed 
boldly  and  peaoeably,  to  carry  out  the  instrao- 
tions  we  had  received,  they  might  aaoend  the 
river  without  any  such  opposition  being  oflTered." 

These  were  the  remarks  of  our  Minister  in 
China.  He  also  held  in  his  hand  a  letter 
from  a  gallant  French  officer  who  serted 
out  thero,  and  who  said  that 

**  there  was  nothing  to  criticise  in  the  oondnct  of 
Admiral  Hope;  but  that  great  praise  was  due  to 
him  for  having  covered  with  high  honour  the  most 
disastrous  check  which  had  ever  been  nndergOM 
in  China  ;*' 

The  French  officer  went  on  to  remark  that, 

"properly  speaking,  there  was  no  attack  made, 
but  that  the  object  sought  was  only  to  open 
the  passage;  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  tboss 
best  qualified  to  judge  of  the  moral  value  c^tbe 
Chinese  resistance,  it  might  well  have  been  pre- 
sumed that  intimidation  alone  would  have  suffieed 
to  remove  it." 

With  regard  to  the  landing,  the  same 
French  writer  thought  that,  even  if  this 
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hftd  been  done  by  Admiral  Hope's  aatho- 
lity^  it  was  a  step  which  he  might  hare 
been  justified   in   taking.     Our  Minister, 
Mr.  Bmee,  had  been  blamed  bj  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham,  inasmuch  as  he 
reeeired    a   message  from   the   Governor 
General  of  the  pro?ince  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  jet  the  attack  went  on  ; 
that  he  took  no  notice  of  it,  and  did  not 
suspend  operations   against   the   Chinese. 
Bat  the  facts    were   these.     The   booms 
were  blown  up  on  the  night  of  the  24th. 
Ob  the  25th  two  junks  arriyed,  with  pro- 
nstons,  and  a  letter  from    the  Goreruor 
General  of  the  province.     There  was  some 
isfbrmality  in  the  letter,  and  Mr.  Bruce 
iouaediatelj  went   on   board   tho   French 
Minister's  ship  to  communicate  with  him. 
While  be  was  there,  consulting  with  his 
French  eolleague,  the  firing  began.     The 
firing  continued  till  night.     It  was  sap- 
posed  that   he   might  nave  stopped    the 
tring;  but  the  fact  was,  that  the  Magi- 
dftme  was  anchored  outside  tho  bar,  ten 
miles  from  shore.     No  news  came  during 
the   daj ;    the   Ambassadors   were    most 
anxious,    but  the   state  of  the  tide  i*en- 
dered  it  impoasible  to  communicate  with 
tbe  Admiral.     In  fact,  all  the  boats  of  ihe 
Magidenme  were  employed  inside  the  bar, 
with  the  gun-boats  ;  and  they  had  no  other 
boat  capable  of  facing  such  weather.     One 
BCfflber  of  the  Embassy,  with  the  master 
of  the  MagieimuM,  did,  in  fact,  endeavour, 
ia  the  ship's  gig,  to  communicate  with  the 
shore,  but  found  it  was  utterly  impossible, 
tad  was  obliged  to  return,  re  in/ectd,   T!.e 
eoodnot  of  the  Minister,  in  not  comaiuni- 
eatiag  with  the  Admiral,  was  not,  there- 
fere,  so  unjustifiable  and  inhuman  as  some 
bon.  Gentlemen  declared.     Another  thing 
which  Mr.   Bruce  had  been  unduly  con- 
dmaed  for  was,  not  having  adopted  the 
eaerse  whieh  the  American  Minister  did, 
in  proceeding  by  another  way  to  Pekin.    It 
was  very  easy  to  criticise  after  the  event. 
But,  on  his  return  from  the  capital,  the 
Aneriean  Minister  called  upon  our  Ambas- 
ssdor  on   bte  way  down,  and  authorized 
him  to  state  offieially  that,  after  his  expe- 
riaaee  at  Pekin,  he  (the  American  Minister) 
was  perfectly  persuaded  that  Mr.  Bruce 
bad  followed  the  only  course  which  could 
ha»e  led  to  any  satisfactory  result.     Mr. 
Bfaoe  bad  been  much  blamed  for  simply 
aHiag  upon  hia  inatructions,  which  were  to 
ihain  the   ratification  of  this  treaty  at 
Pfkn,  and  at  Pekin  only  ;  he  was  not  en- 
liM  toreeeive  if  at  Shanghai,  but  he  was 
t^fmisteii  all  ibe  tokens  of  respect  due  to 
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the  Minister  of  a  great  and  equal  power.  If 
he  had  consented  to  go  to  Pekin  by  any  other 
rond  than  that  only  known  and  recognized 
highway  by  ;vhich  Lord  Macartney  and  Lord 
Amherst  had  gone  before  him,  this  would 
have  been,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese,  a  con- 
fession of  inferiority  and  a  submission  to 
insult.  If  ho  had  done  so,  he  would  have 
violated  his  instructions,  and  thrown  away 
all  the  odvantages  gained  by  the  Treaty  of 
Tien-tsin.  He  (Mr.  G.  Bruce)  regretted  this 
evasion,  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  of 
their  treaty  engagements,  but  he  did  not 
yet  think  what  had  happened  would  neces- 
sarily lead  to  a  renewal  of  the  war,  if  the 
negotiation  was  conducted  in  a  proper 
spirit.  He  hoped  a  renewal  of  the  war 
would  be  avoided,  because  it  would  be  a 
war  in  which  our  success  would  itself  be  a 
calamity  for  our  own  interests,  inasmuch  os 
it  would  lower  the  prestige  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  the  only  means  of  preserving 
order  amongst  two  or  three  hundred  mil- 
lions of  people  ;  and  if  it  brought  about  a 
state  of  anarchy  in  China,  that  would  be 
cutting  up  our  commerce  by  the  roots. 
But  he  thought  the  effect  of  this  defeat — 
as  he  was  ah'aid  it  must  bo  called — at  the 
mouth  of  tho  Pchio  had  been  much  ex- 
aggerated ;  and  that  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, perhaps,  **  frightened  at  the  sound 
themselves  had  made,"  would  submit  to 
the  terms  which  our  Ambassador  would 
offer  ;  and  that  nothing  would  occur  to 
prevent  the  peaceful  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  A  great  deal  had  been  said  about 
the  worthlessness  of  the  stipulations  of 
this  treaty  that  we  should  have  a  Minister 
resident  at  Pekin  ;  but  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
reconcile  the  description  uhich  had  been 
given  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Portsmouth  (Sir  James  Elphinstone)  with 
the  miserable  and  unsatisfactory  state  of 
our  former  relations  with  China.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  three  Go- 
vernments in  succession  had  recognized 
tho  necessity  of  having  a  British  Minister 
at  Pekin.  He  must  also  remind  tho  hon. 
Member  for  Honiton  (Mr.  B.  Cochrane) 
that  Lord  Elgin  was  expressely  precluded 
by  his  instructions  from  making  a  treaty 
which  did  not  confer  a  right  to  enter  Pekin. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
people  of  China  were  not  averse  to  our 
expedition  ;  the  gallant  Admiral  admitted 
that  the  peasants  themselves  came  down 
to  assist  him  in  getting  the  gun-boats  up 
the  river.  What  we  had  really  to  over- 
throw was  the  authority  of  the  manda- 
rins.    Mr.  Bruce    had   been  blamed   for 
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going  to  China  with  a  preconceired  notion 
that  everybody  was  against  him.  But  Mr. 
Bruce  thought  that  the  war  party  had  re- 
covered its  influence  in  China,  and  that  he 
could  obtain  the  treaty  only  at  the  place 
where  he  was  authorized  to  do  so,  namely, 
at  Fekin.  But  what  would  have  been  said 
if  Mr.  Bruce,  from  the  fear  that  his  en- 
trance would  he  opposed,  had  turned  tail 
towards  the  coast  ?  Would  ho  not  in  that 
case  have  deserved  the  censure  which  had 
been  thrown  upon  him  ?  In  his  opinion 
Mr.  Bruce  had  been  most  unfairly  and 
unjustifiably  attacked,  and  he  trusted  tl>e 
House  would  excuse  him  for  having  felt  it 
his  duty  to  state  the  subject  to  the  House 
in  the  way  in  which  he  had. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  1  entirely 
Agree  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite 
(Sir  J.  Pakington),  that  when  you  are 
judging  the  conduct  of  a  man,  you  ought 
to  imagine  yourself  to  be  in  the  situation 
in  which  he  was  placed  when  he  performed 
the  act  upon  which  you  are  passing  judg- 
ment, and  I  think  that  that  is  the  way  in 
which  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Bruce  ouglit  to 
be  considered.  What  were  Mr.  Bruce *s 
instructions?  He  was  instructed  to  ex- 
change the  ratifications  of  the  Treaty  of 
Tien-tsin ;  he  was  told  that  those  ratifica- 
tions were,  in  accordance  with  an  Article 
of  the  treaty,  to  be  exchanged  at  Pekin; 
be  was  therefore  ordered  to  go  to  Pekin, 
and  he  was  told  to  go  by  the  Peiho.  He 
was  told  that  from  the  month  of  the  Peiho 
he  was  to  go  up  the  river  in  a  ship  of  war 
as  far  as  Tien-tsin,  and  he  was  informed 
that  the  Admiral  was  to  accompany  him 
with  a  sufficient  force.  Now,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  <*  a  snfiicient  force  ?  ''  The 
only  interpretation  which  anybody  in  Mr. 
Bruce 's  place  could  place  upon  the  ex- 
pression *<a  sufficient  force,"  must  have 
been  a  force  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  go 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  to  Tien-tsin 
in  a  ship  of  war,  and  thence  to  proceed  by 
land  to  Pekin  and  exchange  the  ratifica- 
tions. But  it  is  said  that  there  was  a 
qualifying  clause— namely,  that  he  was  to 
pursue  that. course  unless  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances should  lead  him  to  adopt  a 
more  advisable  one.  I  think  that  Mr. 
Bruoe  was  perfectly  justified  in  thinking 
that  there  were  no  such  circumstances  to 
induce  him  to  alter  his  course.  The  right 
bon.  Baronet  has  quoted  a  letter  from  the 
Chinese  Commissioners,  which  he  stated 
was  very  fair  and  friendly,  and  indicated 
peaceable  intentions ;  but  what  did  that 
letter  invite  him  to  do  ?     Why,  to  go  to 
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the  mouth  of  the  Peiho,  for  the  purpose  oi 
going  thence  to  Pekin  to  exchange  the 
ratifications.     He  goes  to  the  Peiho,  and 
what  does  he  find  there  ?     Does  he  find  «t 
the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  an  official  comma- 
nication  saying,  *'  The  Government  doa*i 
like  you  to  go  up  this  way;  you  rami  ge 
in  some  other  direction;  your  passage  here 
will  be  obstructed  by  order  of  the  Oovern* 
ment  ?"     Nothing  of  the  kind.     He  fin^e 
an  impediment.     The  right  hon.  Baronei 
says  that  every  natkm  has  a  right  to  barri^ 
cade  its  own  rivers.     Against  an  enemy 
no  doubt  it  has;  but  you  do  not  barricade 
your  rivers  against  a  friend  whp  is  cooiiii^ 
to  complete  a  transaction  winch  ia  to  etta^ 
blish   peace  and  friend^ip  and  commer- 
cial  intercourse  between  you  and  the  daiioa 
which  he  represents.     The  Ambassadors 
inquire,  *'  What  does  this  barricade  mean, 
what   is   the  intention  of    it?*'   and   the 
answer  is,  *'  It  is  not  put  up  by  the  Go- 
vernment, it  is  simply  a  little  arrangonent 
of  self-defence  established  by  the  peofie  ef 
the  district  to  protect  themselves" — againai 
whom?     Against  the  English  and  Freneh 
Ministers?     No:  ''against  pirates."     But 
the  Ambassadors  were  not  pirates,  there^ 
fore  they  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  barricades  were  established  to  stop 
their  progress.     Was  there  any  officer  of 
the   Chinese   Government    there    sayiar* 
"  Here  I  am,  and  I  tell  you  that  you  eairt 
go  up  this  way,"  or  "  Have  the  goodness 
to  go  another  way?"    Not  a  bit  of  it.    The 
Ambassadors  were  told  that  there  was  do 
one  there  but  militia  and  peasantry;  nor 
was  there  any  one  in  an  official  capaoity 
under  the  Chinese  Government  to  offer  any 
obstruction  to  their  progress.     Under  these 
ciroumstanoes  it  really  appears  to  mc  that 
Mr.  Bruce  and  Admiral  Hope  were  peri> 
feotly  justified  in  taking  steps  to  remove 
the  impediment,  to  remove  the  obstaekst 
which  did  not  bear  any  semblance  whatever 
to  an  official  refusal,  and  to  do  that  whieb 
they  oame  authorized  and  invited  by  the 
Chinese  Commissioners  to  do.     Did  they 
begin  the  attack?     No.     They  began  re- 
moving the  barrier;  it  was  the  Chinese  who 
began  the  attack.     It  wos  not  necessary 
for  our  forces  to  commence  firing.  All  th^ 
wanted  was  quietly  to  remove  the  obstroo- 
tions  in  the  river,  and  to  pursue  tlie  course 
which  Mr.  Bruoe  and  M.  de  Bourboulon  had 
been  instructed  to  take,  and  had  been  tii« 
vited  by  the  Chinese  Commissioners  to  pur- 
sue.    But  was  the  Peiho  the  wrong  way  f 
Why,  the  Peiho  was  so  entirely  admitted 
by  tlie  Chinese  Government  to  be  the  pro* 
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^  md  hj  whkh  foreign  llinitterB  thoul4 
|i  t«  Pdttn,  that  in  (he  treaty  they  have 
MothiM  with  RoMia — a  treaty  which  was 
ewtlaird  in  May,  a  month  or  six  «eek« 
Wtre  ihese  tiautactiong — there  is  a  stipu- 
kti»a  tUi  the  RoBtiaa  Minister,  whenever 
W  tMBM  by  sea,  sfaaU  go  to  Fekin  by  the 
P«ik«.   That  river  was,  therefore,  aoknow« 
hd(gtA  bj  the  GbiaeM  Qovemiaent  to  be 
Iht  praptr  way  for  dipknuatia  agents  to 
•NM.  m  tbey  knew,  moreover,  tliat  by 
•sr  treitj  sf  Nankin  we  were  entitled  to 
As  pnTilsj[;es  enjoyed  by  the  most  favour- 
si  BslioDS,  iackding  that  granted  to  the 
Rsisisa  Misistsr  ofgoing  to  Pekin  by  the 
Pabs,  the  passage  thus  shut  against  us.  I 
MSMt,  tbmfars,  imagine  any  man  placed 
istbsiitiiatioD  of  Mr.  Bruce,  knowing  what 
htd  been  the  habitual  pracUce,  and  with 
isitnMtisas  to  exchange  the  ratification  of 
Ibe  trealj  within  a  certain  time — for,  bo  it 
okieive^  the  period  assigned  in  the  treaty 
Iv  tbs  sxshsnge  of  the  ratifications  wa^ 
^m  lbs  |isiBt  ^  expiring — shrinking  frqm 
lbs  diffinlties  which  he  found  to  impede 
bit  Mans,  and  going  away  with  the  treaty 
■ratifisd.    If  Mr.  Bruce  had  done  so  he 
loiU  bsfs  beep  justly  chargeable  with  a 
tftijmi  sf  doty.    It  would  have  been  said, 
**  f OS  vers  told  to  go  up  the  Peiho  in  a 
lUp  of  WS9 ;  you  were  told  that  the  Ad- 
Hil  weald  accompany  yon  with  a  suffi< 
Mst  fores;  there  was  a  sufficient  force  ; 
*bj  did  jFoa  mn   away,   ^d   allow  the 
biB0Qr  of  the  conntry   to  be   tarnished 
lid  its  eofsgemeits  set  at  nought  when 
jis  bed  the  means  of  discharging   the 
mim  satnuted  to  you  ?  "      But    the 
H|bl  boB.  Banmet  says,  that  on  the  morn- 
K|  if  the  day  on  which  the  attock  took 
ptiiSt  aine  o'clock,  Mr.  Bruce  received 
^tetr  fifom  the  Chinese  anthorUies,  in- 
^ttif  bis  to  go  to  Pekin  by  mother  way. 
A*  li^t  b<w.  Baronet  read  that  letter 
Pl|^blj,  sad  if  Mr.  Bruoo  had  received 
f^n  sopesrs  in  ^e  blue-book  he  would 
NSd  it  very  gUbly  too ;  but,  uufor- 
ri|,  tbe  letter  was  in  Chinese,  and 
[^•eeniideraUe  time  to  be  translated 
^^  iateUigible.     No  less  than  two 

[msispied  before  the  letter  could  be 
\  snd  then  Mr.  Bruce  liad  to 
lie  with  the   French   Minister, 
It^VM  ia  sBother  vessel  at  some  dis- 
^  asd  I  am  told  that,  owing  to  tlie 
■■twe  of  the  day,  the  force  of  the 
sad  the  very  insufficient  boat  in 
l*s  Mr.  Bruce  could  go,  all  the 
l^^[^**te  beiag  with  the  squadron  inside 
l*^*l^bewu  a  long  time  in  reaching 


tbe  representative  of  France.  By  ibe  time 
he  had  explained  the  state  of  affairs  to  the 
French  Minister  tho  firing  had  begun,  and 
it  was  too  late  to  make  any  change  in  hia 
arrangements.  But  supposing  the  Cliinese 
letter  to  have  reached  him  in  time,  would 
it  have  been  wise  or  proper  in  him  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation  to  go  to  Pekin  by  the 
road  pc^nted  out  by  the  writer  ?  We  know 
what  that  i^pad  was.  Tho  American  Minis- 
ter did  accept  the  invitation,  and  we  know 
how  he  was  carried  through  the  country  iif 
a  wooden  bqx  on  two  wheels,  without  light 
or  air  ;  hpw  between  Tien-tsin  and  Pekii^ 
he  was  obliged  to  get  out  and  walk  because 
the  jolting  was  so  intoleri^ble,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  submit  any  longer  to  the 
torture  of  remai<iing  in  |iis  "  carriage  of 
honour  ; "  and  how  when  he  at  last  arrived 
at  Pekin  ho  was  kept  a  close  prisoner,  was 
not  allowed  to  communicate  with  the  resi- 
dent Russian  Minister,  was  not  permitted 
to  exchange  ratifications  at  Pekin,  but  was 
seiit  back  for  tliat  purpose  to  Tien-tsin. 
Woul^  this  epuntry  have  been  pleased  to 
be  told  that  its  representative,  who  had 
been  instructed  not  to  submit  in  his  pas- 
sage up  to  Pekin  to  any  degroding  cere- 
mony— because  it  must  be  reipembered 
that  Mr.  Bruce  was  yarned  by  Lqrd 
Malmesbury  that  what  might  be  done  on 
his  first  arrival  would  be  made  a  precedent 
for  all  future  occasions — had  been  dragged 
through  the  country  in  a  covered  cart,  and 
so  jolted  by  the  way  that,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  dislocation  of  his  joints,  he  had  been 
compelled  to  walk  a  considerable  part  of 
the  road  ?  In  China  there  are  three  modes 
of  honour  or  of  degradation.  Those  per- 
sons whom  the  Chinese  desire  to  honour 
are  carried  in  sedan  chairs  ;  those  who  are 
next  in  rank  are  allowed  to  ride  ;  and  none 
but  the  very  loweat  class  of  people  are  put 
in  covered  boxes  and  jolted  over  thp  rough 
roads  of  that  country.  I  say,  then,  that 
if  I  had  been  in  Mr.  Bruce's  situation  and 
liad  received  tho  Chinese  letter  in  time, 
nothing  could  have  induced  me  to  accept 
the  invitation  which  it  conveyed.  No  "  un- 
foreseen circumstance  "  could  liave  justi- 
fied me  in  undergoing  the  mi  foreseen  de- 
gradation and  personal  inconvenience  which 
I  havo  attomptod  to  describe.  As  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Admiral,  enough  has  been 
already  said  upon  that  subject,  but  every- 
body must  admit  that  there  never  was  a 
greater  display  of  heroism  than  in  the  at- 
tack at  the  mouth  of  tho  Pciho,  not  only 
on  the  part  of  tho  Admiral,  but  olso  on  the 
part  of  all  under  his  command.     The  cir- 
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cial  iDtereourBe  with  China  than  BnnU 
hai,  more  sabjects  rcaident  in  that  conn* 
tr;,  and  therefore  greater  need  for  direct 
communication  with  the  central  Gofeni- 
ment  of  the  empire.  It  inaj  be,  nodoobt, 
&  qiieitioii  of  discretion  whether  we  ihoald 
exercise  the  right  of  hnring  &  permanent 
miMioit  at  Pekin.  That  ia  a  qoeMion 
which  woald  iin  doubted  I  j  require  nneh 
conaideration.  There  are  many  reaiont,  I 
am  read;  to  admit,  nrhv  the  position  of  a 
Euoropcan  resident  at  Pekin  might,  stall 
eyenta  during  part  of  the  jear,  not  be  a  Gt 
position  in  which  to  place  a  man.  But  the 
right  of  going  to  Pekio  and  the  right  of 
communicating  with  the  GoTernmeot  of 
Pekin  are  rights  esiiential  if  we  want  our 
Btibjecta  and  their  property  to  be  secure. 
Another  stipulation  is  that  we  ihonld  be  al- 
lowed to  nBTignte  the  great  rirer  Yang^tie- 
Kiang,  and  to  trade  with  the  towns  on  tb* 
hunks  of  that  ri¥er.  At  present,  while  the 
rebellion  continnea,  and  the  great  towns  are 
reduced  to  deserted  ruins,  it  is  not  a  right 
that  can  be  exereiaed  to  anj  great  advan- 
tage; but  it  is  very  important  with  a  new 
to  the  extension  of  trade  with  China.  Il 
it  said  that  we  ahonid  take  poaseasion  of 
Nankin  and  govern  there.  I  am  afraid 
that  town  is  not  likely  to  afford  good  ae- 
commodation  either  to  our  troops  or  to  onr 
commerce;  but  the  right  of  going  up  the 
river  Tang-tse-Kinng  and  trading  with  the 
populous  towns  in  the  interior  la  of  great 
importance  in  the  prosecution  of  our  com- 
merce with  China.  The  third  stipnU- 
tion  of  importance  ia,  that  British  sob- 
jeclR  should  hate  the  right  to  travel  in  the 
interior  of  China  with  passports.  That 
■Iso  is  of  great  importance  to  our  eooimsr- 
cinl  intereonrac,  and  it  ia  a  sliptilatioa  not 
at  all  repugnnnt  to  the  habits  and  feelingi 
of  the  Chinese.  People  are  apt  to  imagioe 
that  what  took  place  at  Canton  will  take 
place  eTcrjwhere  else.  But  that  ia  a  great 
mittakc.  The  bad  feeling  existing  towsrdi 
us  at  Canton  was,  I  believe,  not  only  trti- 
ftcislly  got  np,  bnt  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  At  Shanghai  there  is  a  large  Eoro- 
pean  community  living  in  perfect  amttT 
with  the  Chinese,  visiting  and  usoetatiBg 
with  ibem,  and  our  residents  go  into  ibe 
interior  a  certain  distnitce  without  enj  ino- 
lestfltioii  from  the  people  of  the  coontry. 
I  say  our  policy  with  China  is  to  obtain  the 
ratifioation  of  the  Treaty,  and  to  obttia 
for  our  subjects  in  Chins  freedom  forthen- 
telvcB,  and  security  for  their  commercewid 
property.  We  want  no  conquest.  It  fonm 
no  part  of  the  intention  with  which  this 
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•ipedition  is  sent  to  conquer  any  portion  of 
Quaa,  or  to  obtaru  possesasion  of  any  part 
tf  Chitia  more  than  we  now  possess.  But 
»e  do  think,  and  I  am  persuaded  the  coun- 
trj  is  of  that  opinion,  that  it  would  be  dis- 
graceful (j  this  country — that  we  should 
Jose  oar  position  in  the  Bast — if,  having 
Mstaioed  that  disaster  which  took  place  at 
tiie  mouth  of  the  Peiho,  we  simply  allowed 
things  to  remain  as  they  are,  if  we  allowed 
tlM  Treaty  of  Tien-tain  to  remain  unratified, 
and  if  we  did  not  require  from  the  Chinese 
Government  the  satisfaction  which  we  have 
dttnanded.  It  is  said  that  we  are  pressing 
tke  Bmperor  of  China  too  hard  if  we  de- 
aaiid  an  apology.  If  there  is  to  be  any 
redress  I  think  an  apology  the  least  which 
aay  individual  or  any  nation  could  demand 
hr  SD  outrage  like  that  which  was  com- 
Bitted  at  the  Peiho.  But  there  is  no  reason 
le  iippose  that  the  Emperor  of  China  is  dis- 
loeliDed  to  give  us  that  apology  ;  because 
we  have  reason  to  understand  that  the 
term  which  be  has  given  to  the  transac- 
tion is  that  it  was  an  isolated  fact,  arising 
•kiefly  from  the  impetuosity  of  the  British 
eonmaoder  ;  that  it  was  not  to  interrupt 
m  any  degree  the  friendly  intercourse  of 
the  two  nations  ;  and  that  he  has  actually 
opened  to  British  commerce  one  of  the 
ports  whieh»  by  the  treaty,  was  to  be  added 
to  the  Ore.  The  Emperor  of  China  is 
net  iu  a  temper  of  mind  indignantly  to  re- 
tee  to  make  an  apology  for  an  act  which 
he  diselaima  as  the  result  of  any  orders 
wtidi  be  himself  had  given.  When  I  am 
asked  vhat  is  our  policy  with  regard  to 
ddaa,  I  say  that  our  policy  is  to  require 
tke  fulfilment  of  the  Treaty  of  Tien-tsin, 
to  have  by  virtue  of  that  treaty  increased 
esounereial  intercourse  with  China,  but  not 
t»  involve  the  two  nations  in  a  war  which 
wtnj  not  be  necessary,  and  not  to  acquire 
bf  eonqnest  any  additional  cession  of  terri- 
tmj.  With  regard  to  the  importance  of 
tnUt  with  China,  I  only  ask  hon.  Gentle- 
■iB  to  go  back  in  their  recollection  to  the 
fltfi^g  fl^  satisfaction  which  was  excited  in 
tUs  cMBtry  at  the  time  we  received  the 
fhaty  ef  Nankin.  Let  them  recollect  the 
MMn]  applanso  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger 
■r  having  concluded  a  treaty  which  every 
wskelieTed  was  of  the  utmost  advantage 
li  Aii  country,  and  the  expectations  that 
te  traaly  would  do  great  things.  The 
with  China  has  increased  very 
f  In  Tirtne  of  that  treaty  we  have 
ao  establishment  at  Shanghai,  which 
JiHiBj  beeoming  now  a  European  settle- 
Bttft  there  were  things  not  provided 


for  by  the  Treaty  of  Nankin,  which  are 
provided  for  by  the  Treaty  of  Tien-tsin, 
and  I  do  not  anticipate  that  I  go  beyond 
the  probability  of  events  when  I  say  that 
when  those  two  treaties  are  faithfully  exe- 
cuted, opening  all  the  resources  of  China 
to  Europe  and  America — for  we  require 
no  exclusive  advantage, — they  will  confer 
great  benefit  on  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  tend  at  the  same  time  to 
improve  and  increase  the  prosperity  of  the 
Chinese  themselves. 

Mb.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  remembered 
hearing  the  noble  Lord  the  First  Minister, 
three  years  ago,  defend  a  very  much  worse 
cause  against  the  eloquence  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Afiairs,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  against 
the  weight  of  the  intellect  and  patriotism 
of  tho  House.  It  was  true  that  the  noble 
Lord  on  that  occasion  sustained  a  defeat, 
but  he  cashiered  the  House  of  Commons 
for  it.  He  admitted  that  the  noble  Lord 
succeeded  in  that  move.  He  had  the 
country  with  him,  because  it  was  thought 
he  had  shown  pluck  in  having  maintained 
that  there  was  a  necessity  for  thrashing 
the  Chinese  and  compelling  them  to  enter 
into  commercial  treaties  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  The  noble  Viscount  spoke 
exactly  in  the  same  vein  that  evening  as 
he  had  three  years  ago.  He  showed  no 
penitence,  he  exhibited  no  sign  of  remorse  ; 
he  appeared  as  ready  to  commenee  war 
with  the  Chinese  now  as  he  was  then.  He 
(Mr.  Whiteside)  had  no  intention  of  attack- 
ing Mr.  Bruce  ;  but  he  could  not  allow  the 
matter  to  pass  without  stating  what  he 
thought  to  have  been  the  error  of  that 
gentleman.  The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  in 
the  despatch  conveying  his  instruction  to 
Mr.  Bruce  made  use  of  this  language,-^ 

**  And  unless  any  unforeseen  circumstances 
should  appear  to  make  another  arrangement  more 
desirable,  it  would  be  desirable  that  you  should 
reach  Tien-tsin  in  a  British  ship  of  war." 

Could  there  be  in  the  mind  of  any  man 
who  read  that  an  idea  that  Lord  Malmes- 
bury's  intention  was  that  Mr.  Bruce  should 
make  war  on  the  Chinese.  Was  it  not 
clear  that  Lord  Malmesbury's  ^  intention 
was  that  in  order  to  maintain  the  dignity 
of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Bruce  ought  to  go 
up  the  river  in  a  ship  of  war  ?  But  was 
that  the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Bruce  did  go 
up  the  river  ?  Was  the  language  used  by 
that  gentleman  in  his  despatch  to  the 
Foreign  Secretary  such  as  to  conciliate  the 
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Bmperor  of  China  f  In  a  deBpatoh  written 
by  him  ho  spoko  of  tho  nocessity  of  *'  in- 
spiring the  Emperor  and  hit  councillors 
with  the  confiction  Hiat  what  was  once 
dooMinded  from  them  would  bo  exacted,'* 
and  again, — '*  I  am  determined  to  assume 
an  attitude  and  tone  best  calculated  to 
make  the  Chinese  submit  quietly  to  my 
rery  unpalatable  proposals,  by  impressing 
them  with  the  opinion  that  these  conocs* 
sions  are  inefitable  unless  they  are  pre- 
pared to  draw  the  sword."  Why,  that 
gentleman  was  determined  to  fight,  and 
went  with  a  resolution  of  fighting  anybody 
he  could  find  to  fight  with.  The  noble 
Lord  was  ineorreat  in  saying  that  Air. 
Bruce  could  not  have  acted  when  he  got 
the  letter  in  the  morning,  because  Mr. 
Bruce  himself  said,— 

*<  It  was  difficult  to  communioate  with  the  Ad* 
sural  (who  wri  nine  miles  distant),  but  I  should 
not  have  been  deterred  by  the  informality  of  the 
letter  if  the  contents  had  been  satisfiujtory.'V 

Mr.  Bruce  could  have  reached  the  Admirsl 
in  a  steamer  if  he  had  liked  the  tone  of 
the  letter,  and  so,  not  liking  the  tone  of 
the  letter,  he  had  a  battle.  As  a  humane 
man,  the  noble  Lord  mast  regret  the  loss 
of  life  on  that  occasion,  but  the  tone  of 
the  noble  Lord's  speech  was  calculated  to 
encourage  the  Ambassador  to  go  there  and 
commit  the  same  offcnco.  But  he  (Mr. 
Whiteside)  would  ask  the  uoblo  Viscount 
in  what  book  he  found  that  an  Ambassador 
had  in  the  country  to  which  he  was  accre- 
dited a  right  to  force  his  way  up  a  river 
and  bombard  any  forts  which  might  pre- 
sent an  obstacle  to  him  ?  Would  an  Am- 
bassador from  this  country  to  France  have 
a  right  to  so  act  if  he  were  refused  a  passage 
«p  the  Seine?  Instead  of  acting  as  he 
had  done,  Mr.  Bruce  should  have  written 
home  and  consulted  the  noble  Viscount  who 
would  have  been  sure  to  i*ecommend  a 
pacific  policy.  The  noble  Viscount  had 
explained  to  the  Uouso  what  his  Chinese 
policy  was.  As  well  as  he  (Mr.  Whiteside) 
could  understand,  it  was  this — that  no 
matter  how  many  thousand  Chinese  lives 
might  bo  sacrificed  thereby,  we — in  strict 
idlianoe  with  our  friend  the  Emperor  (^ 
the  French — were  to  force  our  way  to 
Pekin.  We  were  to  blow  up  their  forts 
and  bombard  their  towns,  and  then  say. 
Good  people,  we  are  a  trading  oommu^ 
nity ;  we  have  come  here  to  extend  your 
commerce  and  ours  ;  we  commence  by  vio- 
lating all  the  rules  of  morals  and  humanity, 
but  we  have  the  authority  of  the  First 
Minister  in  England,  the  First  Minister  in 

Mr.  Whiteside 


Europe,  that  this  is  a  right  poliey.     The 
noble  Viscount  was  very  deairous  that  oor 
Ambassador  sliould  reach  Pekin  ;   but  if 
he  got  there  would  he  sledp  ealmly  ?    From 
all  accounts  it  did  not  seem  to  be  a  com- 
fortf^ble   place  for  an   Ambassador.     He 
(Mr.  Whiteside)  wished  he  had  tha  elo- 
quence of  the  right  hon.  Gentlenan  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  convince 
the  noble  Viscount  that  he  was  not  right — 
though,  by  the  way,  the  rig^  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  not  eonvinoed  the  noble  ViseooBt 
tliree  years  ago  about  that  miserable  afiair 
of  the  lorcba  Arrow,  and  justice  had  now 
overtaken  him  for  his  failure,  aa  he  was 
obliged  to  propose  Estimates  for  a  Chinese 
expedition,  that  he  must  in  principle  eoo- 
demn.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Se- 
cretary for  War  seemed   to  be  the  only 
Member  of  the  Cabinet  who  on  this  oeea- 
sion  spoke  fur  peace.     Tiie  noble  ViseaoBt 
to  whom  he  (Mr.  Whitoside)  had  listened 
that  evening,  as  he  always  listened  to  hisi, 
with  great  attention — had  spoken  with  greet 
determination.     Indeed,  it  was  pleasant  to 
hear  the  noble  Viscount  at  such  times.    He 
always  spoke  with  more  than  his  usnal  ani- 
mation, spirit,  and  eloquence,  when  be  wm 
preparing  for  a  war.      He  had  made  the 
Chinese  tremble  before,  and  he  was  de- 
termined to  make  them  tremble  again — 
of  course  with  the  laudable  object  of  im- 
proving our  pacific  and   commercial  reki* 
tions  with  them.   The  noble  Viscoiuit  asked 
the  Chinese  for  an  indemnity  ;  Hut  as  the 
House  had  that  evening  heard,  on  goed 
authority,  the  Chinese  were  too  poor  te 
pay  it.      He  (Mr.  Whiteside)  hoped  for 
peace ;  but  whatever  might  be  the  resdt 
of  this  war  the  responsibility  of  it  wookl 
rest  on  the  noble  Viscount's  head,  as  did  the 
responsibility  of  the  last,  though  that,  in- 
deed, did  not  seem  to  affeot  him  mneb, 
and  when  it  was  brought  to  a  eonclasioo 
tho  House  of  Commons  would  have  to  dis- 
charge the  bill. 

Mr.  BAILLIti  COCHRANE  said,  bis 
conduct  hod  been  severely  critioised  by  the 
lion.  Member  for  Elgin,  who  had  accnied 
him  of  making  misstatements ;  but  he  (Mf. 
Cochrane)  was  prepared  to  giv>e  the  autbe- 
rity  for  every  statement  he  made.  Tbe 
noble  Viscount  at  the  head  of  tbe  Govern- 
ment had  made  n  very  jocoee  speech  with 
respect  to  the  miserable  and  uBfortnoate 
engagement  in  the  Peiho.  The  noUe  Vii* 
count  admitted  that  the  Chinese  Commis- 
sioner sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bmee,  wbi^ 
Mr.  Bruoe  oould  not  read  because  it  wss 
in  Chinese.    Large  eitimatea  were  vend 
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kt  ialtrpreterst  »o^  jet  the  noble  Vis- 
•wnt  nade  a  joke  aboot  Mr.  Bruco  not 
kebg  able  to  read  a  Chinese  letter.  He 
waa  sorpriaed  that  the  noble  Viscount  bad 
Mid  the  laogaage  he  uttered  with  regard 
totha  calair::toua  event  in  the  Peiho.  The 
BtUe  Yiaooont  had  also  joked  about  the 
American  Miniater,  Mr.  Ward  ;  but  there 
•lifted  the  American  President's  as  well 
u  that  Geatleman's  own  authority  for  the 
■tatameot,  that  be  was  treated  with  the 
tteaat  diatioction.  He  again  expressed 
Ui  regret  that  a  Minister  of  tbe  Crown 
ibeold  have  made  a  joke  of  the  sacrifice 
of  \de  wbieh  had  occurred  at  the  action  in 
tbe  Peibo,  and  had  embarked  in  a  new 
nar  vithoat  a  sufficient  sense  of  (he  respon- 
sibffitj  iocurred. 

yBMX>rirr  PALMERSTON  :  The  hen. 
Meoiber  baa  totally  misunderstood  and  mis- 
npresented  what  I  said.  I  made  a  joke 
sbovt  tbe  letter,  and  not  about  the  action  ; 
sad  no  man  of  common  feeling,  who  re- 
setted himself,  would  unjustly  impute  to 
anttbtr  that  he  made  a  joke  of  a  great 
calamity.  The  hon.  Gentleman  imagined 
ne  to  say  that  tKere  was  no  interpreter 
pieseat.  That  is  not  the  case.  There 
was  an  interpreter,  but  it  took  about  two 
boors  to  get  tbe  letter  interpreted  so  as  to 
be  properly  understood. 

Sir  harry  VERNEY  thought  that 
nothing  was  more  important  than  that  dis- 
tiot  functionaries  should  be  supported  when 
tbey  were  in  tbe  right.  What  was  said  in 
that  House  was  acutely  felt,  and  great  pain 
wu  inflicted  by  unjust  observations.  Mr. 
Brace  was  distinctly  instructed  firmly  to 
resist  all  the  attempts  of  the  Chinese  to 
obstnict  his  progress  to  the  capital ;  and 
be  did  not  see,  under  the  circumstances, 
bow  be  could  have  acted  otherwise  than 
be  bad  done.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
BMst  humane  and  merciful  policy  was  to 
issi«t  upon  direct  communication  with  the 
eeatral  authorities  at  Pekin  ;  for,  as  long 
•s  Bagliah  traders  were  left  at  the  mercy 
of  tbe  weak  and  corrupt* officials  in  the 
ffOTiDces  and  on  the  sea-board,  disputes 
Md  oQtragea  would  never  cease. 
MotioB,  by  leave,  xoUhdrawn, 


with  the  Vote  of  Credit  for  the  Chinese 
war. 

Mb.  DISRAELI  objected  to  going  into 
a  Committee  of  Supply  at  that  late  hour. 
Moreover,  the  late  Minister  of  War,  who 
had  an  important  statement  to  make  to  the 
Committee,  had  left  the  House  under  the 
impression  that  the  Vote  would  not  be 
taken  at  so  advanced  an  hour  of  tbe  night. 
Mb.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  assured  the 
Committee  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
the  Vote  should  be  passed  that  night. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  tho  necessities  of  the 
public  service  required  that  this  Vote 
should  be  taken  at  once.  Unless  that 
were  done  the  Govern inent  could  not  meet 
its  engagements  without  violating  the  law. 

Mb.  DISRAELI  said,  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  asserted  on  his  word  and  au- 
thority that  this  was  the  last  evening  on 
which  the  Vote  could  be  taken,  he  had  no- 
thing to  say— except  that  the  public  busi^ 
ness  was  not  conducted  as  it  ought  to  be. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  was  informed  by  those 
officials  who  watched  minutely  from  day  to 
day  the  public  expenditure,  and  compared 
it  with  the  legal  authorities,  that  this  was 
tho  last  day  upon  which  they  could  take 
tho  Vote  with  the  certainty  of  being  able 
to  meet  the  regular  demands  of  the  public 
service  in  the  different  departments  of  the 
Government.  The  Vote  could  be  criticised 
or  impugned,  if  need  were,  when  the  Re- 
port was  brought  up. 

Mb.  DISRAELI  consented  to  the  Vote 
being  proceeded  with,  solely  on  the  une- 
quivocal statement  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  on  no  other  considera- 
tion whatever. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Resolution  to  be  reported  on  Monday 
next. 

Committee  to  sit  again  on  Monday  next. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 

One  o'clock  till  Monday  next. 


Qaestioii  pot,  and  agreed  to  : 

House  in  Committee:   Mr.  Mabbet  in 
tbe  Chair. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

£850,000,  Naral  and  Military  operations 
u  Cbma  (Vote  of  Credit). 

Ml.  8IDNBY  HERBERT  hoped  the 
C«Mmttoe   would  allow  him  to  proceed 
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MiMUTES.j  Public  Bills.— 1*  Prisons  (Scotland) 
Acts  ContiDuanco  ;  Marriages  (England  and 
Ireland). 

2»  Selling  and  Hawking  Goods  on  Sunday ;  Con- 
solidated Fond  (£4,000,000). 
3»  Attorneys,  Solicitors,  Proctors,  and  Certifi- 
cated Conveyancers  ;  Valuation   of  Rateable 
Property  (Ireland). 


DIVORCE  COURT. 
4DE3TI0K. 
LOBD  LYNDHURST  said,  he  wished  to 
oall  the  attention  of  their  Lordships  to  tlie 
atate  of  the  Divorce  Court,  siid  to  aak  his 
noble  and  lenrucd  Friend  on  ilia  woolsack 
if  there  was  any  objection  to  lay  upon  the 
table  the  Memorial  of  the  Lord  Chief  Jdb- 
tice  upon  this  subject.  From  the  great 
preMure  of  business 
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son  could  be  shown  wlij  he  oonM  not  eoe- 
tioae  to  do  so  uniiidcd  bj  anj  further  jadi- 
cinl  help. 

Thb  lord  CHANCBLLOR:  I  bare 
no  faeaitation  in  saying  [hat  I  shall  feel 
great  pleasure  in  lading  before  jour  Lonl- 
shipa  the  Memorial  of  the  Lord  Chief  Jos- 
tiee.  At  present  it  hae  rather  the  Mp«et 
of  a  Frieodlf  and  prirate  comoiunieatioa 
to  injielF;  but,  as  a  wish  has  becti  ex- 
pressed by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
that  it  should  be  laid  on  the  table.  I  think 
it  Kill  he  very  expedient  to  do  so.  The 
Act  of  Parliament  referred  to  is  fanii^ed 
on  a  Report  made  by  the  Comuion  Law 
Judges,  and,  in  fact,  drawn  up  bj  one  of 
them  ;  and  their  opinion.  I  thtnk,  is  ea- 
tilled  to  deep  respect.  Aa  to  the  otW 
point,  tlie  delays  of  the  Diforee  Court,  I 
deeply  regret  [hem;  I  have  done  d>j  best 
to  provide  a  remedy  for  them.  I  should 
not  propose  to  increase  the  number  of 
the  Judges,  for  that  viould  be  a  great 
evil  i  but  I  have  already  expressed  to  yooi 
Lordships  a  desiro  to  adopt  the  expedient 
tlie  noble  and  learned  Lord  has  proposed— 
to  allow  a  single  Judge  to  preside  in  the 
Divorce  Court,  aud  pronounce  its  decisions. 
I  will  undertake  to  lay  on  the  table  a  Bill 
fur  this  purpose. 

LoRi)  LYNDHURST  expressed  his  »c- 
knon-ledgnients  to  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  woolsack. 


I  that  Court 
inconvenience  had  been  experienced  by 
the  Judges,  and  n  great  suffering  by  the 
suitors.  The  evil  did  not  arise  from  any 
incapacity  of  the  learned  Judge  who  pre- 
sided over  the  Court,  but  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  by  which  the  Court  was 
constituted,  and  which  enacted  that  no 
decree  for  the  dissolution  of  any  marriage 
could  be  pronounced  except  by  a  Court 
constituted  of  two.  Judges  of  the  Common 
Law  Courts  in  addition  to  the  Judge  Or- 
dinary. Since  tho  Dirorce  Court  had  been 
established,  such  had  been  the  pressure  of 
business  in  the  Common  Law  Courts,  that 
the  lime  of  the  Judges  was  almost  ocen- 

Eied  there,  and  thej  renlly  could  afford  but 
tile  or  none  to  the  Divorce  Court  without 
Buffering  the  business  of  thoir  own  Courts 
to  get  iulo  arrear.  The  consequence  was, 
that  uuless  the  clause  alluded  to  in  the  Act 
was  repeated,  further  nnd  greater  incon- 
venience would  arise — the  only  alternatire 
being  the  appointment  of  additional  Judges. 
According  to  the  opinion  whioh  he  [Lord 
Lyndhurst)  entertained,  as  well  as  accord- 
ing to  tho  opinion  of  some  eminent  persons 
whom  he  had  consulted,  the  best  course 
.  would  be  to  repeal  that  clause  in  the  Act. 
A  single  Judge  was  quite  competent  to  deal 
with  all  cases  which  arose  in  that  Court. 
A  siD|Ie  Judge  had  presided  in  the  old- 
established  Bcclesiastical  Court,  and  bad 
dischnrged  the  business  of  that  Court,  so 
far  as  judicial  duties  were  concerned,  in  a 
I  greatest 
9,  as  well 

a  single 
ir  death; 
inta  that 

decided, 
;le  Judge 
ies.  His 
iroct  and 


his  duty 
d  no  rea- 


ANNEXATION  OF  SAVOY  AND  NICE  TO 
F  R  ANC  E.— Qr  ES  TION. 
The  Baiu.  op  CARKARVOX  said,  he 
asked  »  Question  on  Friday  of  his  noble 
Friend  opposite  (the  Duke  of  Newcastle] 
concerning  the  papers  which  had  been 
produced  relative  to  the  annexation  of 
Savoy  and  Nice  to  France,  as  to  a  very 
marked  discrepancy  between  the  despatohcs 
and  certain  telegrams  which  appeared  in 
the  morning  papers;  and  he  had  also  asked 
him  respecting  a  Circular  Despatch  of  If. 
Thouvenel  explaining  the  views  of  tbs 
French  Goveruroeut,  and  whether  that  de- 
spatch would  be  laid  upon  the  table.  He 
would  not  have  troubled  their  Lordships 
relative  to  the  circnlar  of  H.  TbouveM 
but  for  certain  observations  whioh  fell  from, 
or  rather  eaoaped  from,  the  noble  Loid  ths 
Secretary  of  Stale  for  Foreign  Affairs  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  His  noble  Frisnd 
opposite  took  him  to  task,  he  thongbt 
rather  severely,  fur  having  overstapped  the 
limits  of  discretion  in  patting  bis  question; 
but  if  he  were  disposed  to  retwisla.  b* 
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•mU  point  oai,  not  only  discrepancies  be* 
tveea  despatches  and  telegrams,  bat  be- 
tween Ministers,  colleagues  in  the  same 
Cabinet;  for  while  the  noble  Duke  was 
speaking  in  that  House,  in  the  other  the 
noble  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fisira  ihoDght  the  despatch  of  so  much  con- 
sequence Uiat,  without  communicating  with 
his  own  colleagues,  unasked  and  unsolicited, 
and  while  speaking  on  a  wholly  different 
point,  he  stated  tho  substance  of  that  com- 
MUBication  to  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
asanred  his  noble  Friend  opposite  that  he 
woold  not  preaa  for  information  on  this  or 
any  other  matter  with  a  view  to  embarrass- 
ing the  Government,  or  in  cases  where  the 
IHToduction  of  such  information  might  bo 
prejndicial  to  the  interests  of  the  public 
service;  but  he  thought  their  Lordships 
vottld  sgree  thot  if  the  noble  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  was  i-ight  in  com- 
■innieating  to  one  House  the  contents  of 
the  despatch,  he  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon) 
eonld  not  be  very  wrong  in  asking  a  ques- 
tion concerning  it  in  the  other.  The  re- 
snlty  however,  had  been  to  show  the  coun- 
try the  exact  position  of  affairs  with  regard 
te  the  annexation  of  Savoy;  and  he  thought 
that  tho  discussion,  so  far  from  weakening, 
had  strengtliened  the  hands  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  because  it  had  elicitod 
a  feeling  in  Parliament  and  in  tho  country 
as  to  this  question  which  could  not  bo  mis- 
taken. It  was  not  yet,  it  would  appear, 
pirfectly  certain  that  Savoy  was  annexed; 
it  was  not  yet  quite  clear  that  the  annexa- 
tion was  complete,  though  he  feared  they 
wneat  the  verge  of  it.  The  noble  Duke 
did  not  attempt  to  contradict  the  facts  dis- 
dcaedby  thetel^pums;  and  in  other  sources 
of  information  it  was  stated  that  two  regi- 
■lenta  of  French  soldiers  were  ordered  into 
tkc  coiintry  for  the  purpose  of  securing,  he 
isppoaed,  the  freedom  of  election  there. 
It  might  be  impossible  to  arrest  this  pro- 
eseding  for  the  annexation  of  Savoy,  but 
it  was  of  great  consequence  that  it  should 
■at  proceed  farther;  and  whether  the  an- 
aaxaiion  waa  to  be  limited  to  the  Alps,  and 
BCi  to  move  in  the  direction  of  other  coun- 
and  other  frontiers,  or  not,  it  was 
important  that  their  Lordships  should 
ha  in  poeseaaion  of  all  the  information  with 
vhieh  Her  Majesty's  Government  could 
tilh  safety  to  the  public  interest  furnish 
them,  so  that  the  House  might  have  the 
Ofpertonity  of  discussing  the  subject  and 
•xpfeaaing  an  opinion  upon  it.  Ho  hoped 
that  the  promiae  which  the  noble  Lord  the 
F«mgB  Secretary  had  given  in  the  other 


House,  to  produce  the  latest  despatches  for 
the  information  of  Farlianient  would  &e 
carried  out  in  their  Lordships'  House  also, 
and  that  the  noble  Duke  would  lay  upon 
the  table  of  their  Lordships'  House  as  soon 
as  possible  the  despatch  of  M.  Thouvenel 
and  the  answer  thereto  of  the  Foreign  Se- 
cretary. 

The  Duke  of  NEWCASTLE  was  sure 
that  their  Lordships  would  excuse  him  for 
not  renewing  the  conversation  which  had 
taken  place  a  few  evenings  since  on  this 
subject.  His  noble  Friend  had  asked  a 
question,  and  had  a  right  to  an  answer ; 
but  he  must  observe  that  his  noble  Friend 
bad  misquoted  the  observations  of  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office. 
The  promise  which  had  been  given  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, as  he  understood  it,  was  not  that  the 
despatch  would  be  produced  immediately, 
but  that  as  soon  as  the  sanction  of  Her 
Majesty  had  been  given  to  the  answer  to 
M.  Thouvenel,  and  as  soon  as  that  answer 
had  been  forwarded,  the  despatch  and  re- 
ply would  be  laid  before  both  Houses. 

TREATY  WITH  FRANCE.— THE 
QUEEN'S  ANSWER  TO  THE  ADDRESS. 

The  lord  STEWARD  op  the 
HOUSEHOLD  (the  Earl  of  St.  Gbb- 
mans)  reported  Her  Majesty's  Answer  to 
the  Address  of  Thursday  last,  as  follows : — 

"  1  thank  yon  for  your  loyal  and  dutiful 
Address.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  Me  to 
receive  your  assurance,  that  after  having 
considered  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  which 
I  have  concluded  with  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  yon  are  prepared  to  take  steps  to 
assist  Me  in  carrying  out  a  measure  which 
is  intended  to  promote  commercial  and 
friendly  intercourse  between  this  country 
and  France,  and  to  afford  an  additional 
security  for  the  continuance  of  peace.*' 

THE  BALLOT.— RESOLUTION. 

Lord  TEYNH AM  said,  he  rose  to  move 
a  Resolution  That  it  is  expedient,  in  the 
Election  of  Members  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
ment, that  the  Votes  of  the  Electors  be 
taken  by  secret  Ballot.  Having  presented 
petitions  from  Droitwich,  Maidstone,  Bath, 
Banbury,  Haverfordwest,  Chichester,  New- 
port in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Redruth,  Dun- 
dalk,  Colchester,  Norwich,  Guildford,  Chat- 
ham, and  other  places  in  favour  of  the 
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ballot,  ha  would,  in  iatrodaeing  the  aub- 

C,  beg  to  roeoll  lo  their  Lordship*'  recol- 
ion  ihftt  the  frorking  of  our  representa- 
tive inatitutiona  involved  tivoconaider&tLODB 
of  tlie  utmost  iuiportaiico.  There  was,  in 
the  first  plaoft,  a  higli  moral  quedtton  bear- 
ing sirotigly  upon  individual  happiness  and 
the  welfare  of  our  domestic  life,  and  ex- 
eraiaing  a  poirerful  infiueuee  on  our  pro- 
Hnt  and  future  condition  ;  and  in  the  next 
place  because  our  eianiple  would  have  « 
moat  important  influence  upon  the  other 
nations  of  the  globe.  There  could  be  no 
<lonbt  thnt,  under  the  present  ajstetn,  a 
foul  blot  had  been  cast  upon  our  institu- 
tions, wliich  all  our  legislative  e^orts  had 
bitherlo  failed  to  remove,  but  which,  on 
the  contrary,  seemed  to  be  deeper  uow  than 
at  anj  former  period,  and  it  behoved  their 
Lordships  to  see  if  that  blot  could  not  be 
expunged,  and  a  system  established  freer 
from  eorruption  and  more  worthy  the  im- 
itation of  our  Colonies  as  well  as  of  inde- 
pendent States.  If  asked  why  he  brought 
this  subject  before  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  would  reply  that  a  poli- 
tical practice  which  bad  been  adopted  in 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  which  was  sup- 
posed by  many  lo  have  been  one  of  tbe 
secrets,  if  not  the  secret,  of  the  prosperity 
of  modiaval  Venice,  —  which  had  been 
adopted  by  various  aectious  of  our  own 
community,  including  the  House  oF  Lords, 
— -whicli  had  been  carried  by  (he  children 
of  our  forefathers  to  the  eastern  coast  of 
North  America,  and  bad  there  become  one 
of  the  settled  institutions  of  the  United 
States,  and  which,  soon  after  representa- 
tive institutions  were  granted  to  our  colo- 
nies in  the  southern  hemisphere,  was  adopt- 
ed by  them  as  a  means  of  preventing  the 
transplantation  of  the  evils  of  the  olectoral 
system  of  the  mother  country, — was  emi- 
nently worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
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Si-at  introduced  "  in  another  place  '  it  met 
with  but  little  support,  but  it  was  re-intro- 
duoed  year  after  year,  and  each  year  the 
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fore the  country  now  ?  There  was  not  a 
man  in  England  who  did  not  deplore  tbe 
Ila  of  bribery  nnd  intimidation  that  now 
isted.  Their  Lordsbipa  well  knew  that 
every  effort  of  the  law  to  put  these  evil* 
down  had  failed,  and  it  became  ibem  the* 
make  an  effort  to  have  the  quMtioa 
brought  fairly  under  oonsiderntion,  ia  or- 
der that  they  might  see  whether  tbe  re- 
ports they  had  heard  of  those  evils  wcfe 
founded  in  truth  or  were  exaggerated.  If 
he  was  asked  why  he  aougbt  to  diseoM 
that  question  in  their  Lordships'  House, 
he  answered  that  it  had  been  debated  in 
their  Lordabipa'  House  before.  In  16^3, 
the  6th  of  William  and  Mary,  be  read  in 
the  Journals  of  the  Houso  that  it  was 
"Ordered  by  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral in  Farlinnient  assembled  that  a  Mo- 
tion being  made  for  the  purpose  of  eon- 
sidering  voting  by  ballot  in  their  Lordships' 
House,  and  that  the  same  be  taken  into 
consideration  on  Saturday,  17th  Pehrusry, 
at  11  o'clock,  and  all  the  Lords  in  aed 
about  town  to  be  summoned  to  attend." 
That  debate  was  several  limes  adjourned, 
but  at  the  last  date  to  which  it  was  ad- 
journed he  could  find  no  reference  to  it  in 
the  Journals.  Tbe  Motion,  no  doubt,  bad 
reference  to  balloting  in  their  Lordships' 
House;  but,  if  it  were  worthy  of  eonsider- 
ation  in  their  own  interesta,  surely  it  wm 
much  more  worthy  of  consideration  with 
reference  to  the  application  of  it  to  ths 
nation  at  large.  It  was  not  so  very  loog 
since  the  practice  existed  in  their  Lord- 
abipa'  House.  He  could  trace  it  down  to  . 
1820.  The  last  Secret  Committee  bal- 
lottcd  for  naa  on  the  8lb  of  June,  1820,  to 
examine  the  papers  laid  before  Parliameat 
hy  command  of  His  Majesty  in  reTereoea 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Queen.  If  that  wu 
so,  why  should  thoy  not  try  tiie  experimtfit 
of  the  ballot  upon  the  country  at  large! 
What  was  the  position  of  the  queatiop  be- 
fore the  country  now  y  Parliament  *ss 
apparently  about  to  concede  the  franshiss 
to  a  larger  number  of  electors,  bat  of  tboH 
who  were  about  to  be  admitted  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  franchise  the  majority  wobU 
receive  it  with  fear  and  trembling  witbMt 
the  ballot,  but  wonid  hail  it  as  a  boon  of 
firatrate  importance  acoompanied  by  tbs 
security  which  the  ballot  would  coofsr. 
Upon  these  various  grounds  he  thought  ba 
bad  not  exceeded  bia  duty  in  asking  tbev 
Lordships  to  examine  the  question  be  had 
the  honour  to  introduce  to  their  notice-  1' 
had  been  his  painful  occupation  to  tbisk 
orer  the  evili  oonneoted  with  open  wtiBgi 
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And  lie  felt  be  should  not  be  doing  hit  dutj 
bj  the  country  or  by  the  question  if  he 
abstained  from  asking  their  Lordships  if 
they  did  not  think  and  feel  that  there  were 
bitter  and  disgraceful  things  connected  with 
•pen  voting  which  it  was  well  worth  their 
while  to  consider  if  by  the  ballot  they  could 
not  be  removed.  In  the  morning  of  the 
day  that  House  was  a  court  of  justice, 
and  the  interests  of  justice  ought  to  be 
mere  highly  prised  by  their  Lordships,  if 
pcesible,  Uian  by  any  other  class  of  the 
coaimnnity.  Surely,  for  the  purposes  of 
legal  advice  one  solicitor  was  sufficient  for 
each  candidate.  But  he  had  a  letter  from  a 
solicitor  on  this  subject  on  the  evils  of  the 
present  system,  one  of  which,  the  writer 
slated,  was  the  employment  of  every  soli- 
citor on  one  side  or  the  other  during  an 
deelion,  and  tliat  the  candidate  who  re- 
tained the  most  Uwyers  was  sure  to  gain 
bis  election.  If  a  solicitor,  engaged  as  an 
electioneering  agent,  used  the  influence 
which  be  gained  by  a  knowledge  of  a 
man's  affairs*  he  could  thereby  induce  a 
■san  to  vote  contrary  to  his  convictions ; 
and  if  a  man  told  a  lie  as  a  voter,  how  was 
he  to  be  expected  to  tell  the  truth  as  a 
witness  ?  Justice  might  miscarry,  and 
therefore,  in  the  interest  of  justice,  he  con- 
tended that  it  was  our  duty  to  make  this 
ehange.  The  next  evil  in  connection  with 
open  voting  which  he  had  to  bring  before 
their  Lordships  was  that  of  drunkenness. 
If  many  were  of  opinion  that  he  who  em- 
ployed the  greatest  number  of  solicitors 
gained  bis  election,  it  might  be  equally 
SMseKed  that  ho  who  retained  the  greatest 
number  of  public-houses  had  the  best  chance 
of  suceess.  But  what  was  the  result  of 
that?  They  read  it  in  the  RepoHS  of 
Election  Committees,  and  they  saw  it  with 
their  own  eyes  in  every  country  town 
where  an  election  was  going  on.  They 
knew  there  were  great  temptations  to 
dmnkenneas  on  such  occasions,  and  they 
kaew  to  what  that  led.  Then  they  came 
to  treating.  There  might  be  those  who 
weald  net  sell  themselves  for  money,  but 
wooM  sell  themselves  for  drink,  as  many  a 
Baa  did  when  he  was  half-seas  ever.  To 
what  did  the  whole  of  that  tend?  It 
tended  they  knew  to  that  which  destroyed 
pnbKc  morality,  and  which  contaminated 
our  electoral  system  with  awful  and  tlis- 
gracefnl  scenes  of  drunkenness*  What 
was  there  besides?  The  religion  they 
professed  was  one  of  peaee,  and  proclaimed 
**  peace,  goodwill  towards  man."  Their 
fory  magiatraiea  were  styled  "  jnsticea  of 


the  poace;"  yet  they  all  knew  that  at  eleo* 
tions  it  was  a  common  practice  to  hire 
**  roughs  '*  for  the  very  purpose  of  com- 
mitting violence.  Next  he  came  to  bri* 
bery,  A  man  who  received  a  bribe  for  his 
vote  took  a  bribe  for  that  which  was  given 
to  hira  by  his  country  for  its  welfare.  If 
a  man  took  a  bribe  to  vote  accoi*ding  to 
his  convictions  he  still  proclaimed  that 
his  country  was  not  worthy  of  being  served 
without  money,  and  if  he  took  a  bribe  and 
voted  against  his  convictions  he  asserted 
tliat  his  country  was  not  worthy  of  being 
truthfnlly  served.  In  the  one  case  he  was 
extortionate,  and  in  the  other  sordid  and 
faithless.  The  extensive  bribery  which 
prevailed  at  the  last  general  election  was 
the  result  of  bribery  nt  the  previous  gene- 
ral election.  The  voters  had  learnt  how 
to  require  money  and  how  to  conceal  all 
trace  of  the  bribe  up  to  the  Member 
being  returned — they  had  reduced  bri- 
bery to  a  system.  By  maintaining  the 
present  law  they  could  not  make  them 
ignorant  of  the  system,  but,  under  the 
Ballot,  those  who  had  accepted  bribes 
would  not  again  be  trusted.  Whatever 
might  be  said  as  to  the  necessity  of  doing 
away  with  open  voting,  the  case  was  much 
stronger  when  they  came  to  intimidation. 
A  man  might  give  a  hint  that  he  had  a 
right  to  dispossess  a  tenant  or  to  withdraw 
his  custom  from  a  tradesman,  and  no  law 
could  prevent  it.  It  was  well  known  that 
at  many  elections  female  influence  was  em* 
ployed,  and  ladies  became  canvassers  ;  and 
the  common  feeling  he  believed  was  that 
female  canvassers  got  few  votes,  but  the 
result  of  their  pleading  was  to  prevent 
men  from  voting  by  hints  of  losses.  If 
there  was  one  thing  which  more  than 
another  should  induce  them  to  do  away 
with  open  voting  it  was  to  deter  females 
from  canvassing,  which  deteriorated  the 
female  character  and  the  tone  of  female 
influence  among  onr  countrymen.  He  now 
came  to  consider  the  effect  of  direct  open 
voting  on  their  representative  interests. 
The  first  effect  was  to  prevent  persons,  who 
were  qualified,  from  putting  their  names 
on  the  register  at  all.  The  next  effect 
was  that  it  prevented  many  persons  who 
were  on  the  register  from  recording  their 
votes;  and  a  great  many  of  those  who 
were  on  the  register  did  not  exercise  thehr 
franchise.  The  House  of  Commons  ought 
to  be  elected  at  least  by  those  who  pos- 
sessed the  franchise— it  should  represent 
the  mind  of  the  electors,  but  if  they  found 
they  did  find— that  a  very  large  per- 
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tion  of  the  electors  never  voted  at  all,  they 
were  bouod  to  come  to  the  coDclusion  that 
the  House  of  Commons  was  not  in  that 
condition  which  the  theory  of  the  constitu- 
tion designed  that  it  should  be.  It  could 
only  be  supposed  that  these  persons  ab- 
stained from  voting  from  the  fear  of  the 
intimidation  and  coercion  to  which  they 
would  eipose  themselves  by  coming  for- 
ward to  vote.  The  same  effect  was  ob- 
served in  America.  He  admitted  that  the 
Ballot  existed  in  the  United  States,  but 
the  Ballot  which  existed  there  was  not  the 
Ballot  which  he  wished  to  see  in  this 
country.  The  system  in  America  was  the 
Ballot  with  open  voting.  He  desired  the 
Ballot  with  secret  voting.  He,  therefore, 
designedly  used  the  word  ''secret"  be- 
fore "ballot,"  as  there  were  two  kinds 
of  ballot,  open  and  secret.  The  con- 
sideration he  had  last  referred  to  was 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  Conservatives. 
In  proof  of  that  he  referred  to  a  petition 
from  some  electors  of  Ayrshire,  who  com- 
plained of  violence,  and  declared  that 
unless  they  received  protection  nothing 
would  induce  them  to  give  their  votes 
again.  If,  then,  votes  were  given  under 
the  influence  of  bribery  and  intimidation, 
and  not  according  to  truth  and  uprightness, 
were  they  not  bound  to  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  candidates  who  were  return- 
ed by  so  imperfect  a  system  were  neither 
those  who  were  designed  by  the  constitu- 
tion, nor  those  who  would  bo  returned 
were  secret  voting  the  practice  of  the  land  ? 
He  almost  shrank  from  touching  on  the 
bearing  of  this  question  on  individual  poli- 
tical liberty.  The  man  who  was  offered  a 
bribe  and  declined  it,  who  lost  his  shop  or 
his  farm  by  refusing  to  vote  as  his  landlord 
wanted  him,  or  who  exposed  himself  to  any 
other  sort  of  intimidation,  had  to  make  a 
heavy  sacrifice  for  his  liberty,  and  it  was 
both  impolitic  and  unjust  to  impose  so  high 
a  tax  on  the  freedom  of  the  individual. 
There  were  men,  certainly,  who  did  not 
shrink  from  paying  that  tax  to  the  full 
extent  that  they  might  retain  their  liberty; 
but  there  were,  unhappily,  many  who 
yielded  to  a  temptation  to  which  they 
ought  never  to  have  been  subjected.  The 
question  of  a  man's  moral  nature — his 
sincerity  or  insincerity— -was  therefore 
very  much  bound  up  with  this  question  of 
secret  voting.  It  was  absurd  to  establish 
a  system  which  exposed  a  man  to  the 
temptation  of  voting  one  way  in  order  to 
escape  oppression  or  to  supply  his  pecu- 
niary needs,  while  in  his  heart  he  wished 
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to  vote  in  another  way,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  expect  him  to  discharge  his 
duty  as  an  elector  honestly  and  uprightly. 
What  the  friends  of  secret  voting  desired 
was  to  push  out  the  secret  bribery  and 
wickedness  that  now  existed,  and  substitute 
in  their  place  a  secret  act  that  had  no 
wickedness  whatever.  What  did  he  pro- 
pose, then,  in  asking  their  Lordships  to 
assent  to  the  Resolution  ?  He  did  not 
seek  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  any 
man.  Any  one  who  wished  to  express 
himself  openly  in  favour  of  a  particular 
candidate  would  be  at  liberty  to  do  so, 
both  previous  to  the  day  of  election  and 
on  the  day  of  noniination.  His  antipathy 
was  not  to  the  open  expression  of  opinion, 
but  to  the  bribery  and  intimidation  which 
accompanied  open  voting.  He  did  not 
wish  for  the  system  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  the  Ballot  with  open  voting;  nor 
the  system  of  Victoria,  which  was  the 
Ballot  with  a  subsequent  exposure  of  the 
voters  on  a  scrutiny;  but  he  desired  the 
system  which  existed  in  the  other  Austra- 
lian colonies  where  the  vote  was  secret 
both  at  the  time  and  for  ever  after,  and 
although  the  people  might  think  it  tauto- 
logy to  speak  of  the  *'  Secret  Ballot,"  yet 
he  had  called  it  so  advisedly,  as  there  was 
a  Ballot  not  secret.  With  regard  to  the 
objections  which  had  been  urged  against 
the  system  of  secret  voting,  he  wished  to 
make  a  few  remarks.  The  first  objection 
was,  that  secret  voting  led  to  secret  lying 
— that  men  would  promise  to  give  their 
votes  to  one  candidate  and  actually  vote 
for  another.  Now  it  was  very  well  known 
that  promises  of  votes  were  given  long 
before  the  election  took  place,  and  it  often 
happened  that  a  man  who  gave  a  promise 
of  his  vote  under  certain  circumstances 
might  change  his  mind  and  wish  to  give 
his  vote  for  a  different  candidate.  In  such 
a  case  it  was  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
voter's  conscience  with  his  promise.  He 
therefore  thought  that  on  the  day  of  nomi- 
nation all  candidates  should  be  compelled 
to  absolve  all  voters  from  their  promisee. 
The  argument  that  secret  voting  would 
promote  lying,  might  be  used  against  every 
law  and  obligation,  and  the  higher  the  law 
the  stronger  would  be  the  temptation  to 
lying.  It  was  said,  for  instance,  '*  Thoo 
shalt  do  no  murder ;"  '*  Thou  shalt  not 
steal ;"  but  if  a  man  was  guilty,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  guilty,  of  the  crime  of  murder 
or  stealing,  and  was  reproached  for  it,  he 
would,  of  course,  tell  any  number  of  lietf. 
That  argument,  therefore^  would  tell  agftinst 
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Ae  werj  best  law  that  ever  was  made,  or 
moM  be  made.  Another  argument  made 
ne  of  was  that  secret  TOting  was  for  the 
pfOtection  of  cowards  nnd  of  those  who 
gare  and  received  bribes.  On  this  point 
be  wouhl  call  the  attention  of  their  Lord- 
ibips  to  a  fact  in  the  history  of  their  Lord- 
ibips'  Honse.  On  the  6th  of  Mnrch,  1733, 
—the  7th  of  George  II. — it  was  mofed 
that  for  the  better  securing  the  freedom  of 
deetion  in  electing  the  Peers  of  Scotland, 
the  election  should  be  by  way  of  ballot. 
There  was  a  majority  of  thirty-three  against 
that  Resolution.  But  there  was  an  able 
and  earnest  Protest  against  its  rejection  by 
tbvty-fonr  Peers,  headed  by  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  the  arguments  therein 
put  forward  were  so  cogent  that  he  begged 
!ea?e  to  read  some  extracts  from  it.  In 
the  debate  upon  the  Motion  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  had  objected  to  the  Resolution,  not 
open  its  merits,  but  because  he  thought 
tbat  as  a  clause  in  the  Act  of  Union  de- 
oltred  that  the  election  should  be  taken  by 
open  voting  he  was  precluded  from  voting 
that  it  be  taken  otherwise.  In  the  Pro- 
test, however,  the  minority  gave*  as  their 
third  reason  for  their  dissent, 

"Becauae  in  an  election  of  this  nature  the 
method  of  votiug  by  ballot  appears  to  us  infinitely 
preferable  on  many  accounts ;  for  as  it  is  well 
known,  there  are  several  allianees  amongst  that 
body  of  nobility,  many  of  the  Piters  may  be  put 
mder  great  difficulties,  their  alliances  drawing 
them  one  way,  and  their  opinion  and  inclination 
soother  way ;  it  is  also  possible  that  by  pensions 
from  the  Crown,  or  by  civil  or  military  prefer- 
■eots,  some  of  them  may  be  under  obligations  to 
a  Cosrt,and  be  reduced  to  the  hard  necessity  (un<* 
der  the  power  of  an  arbitrary  Minister)  either  of 
lodng  their  employment,  or  of  voting  against  their 
isatfet  relations,  and  their  own  opinions  al  30.  We 
ippiebeiid  that  no  election  can  be  called  perleotly 
free  where  any  number  of  the  electors  are  under 
any  influence  whatsoever  by  which  they  may  be 
in  the  freedom  of  their  choice.'* 


The  people  at  large  had  the  same  feelings 
ss  the  Scottish  Peers  of  1733.  The  Ballot 
was  as  much  required  to  protect  the  virtu- 
oia  English  peasant  as  the  virtuons  Scot- 
tish Peer.  On  what  ground  did  they  ex- 
fsetthat  the  secret  Ballot  would  answer 
the  ezpectatioDS  of  those  who  supported 
it?  Here  we  would  refer  to  authorities. 
Wood,  in  bis  Oxoniensea,  was  in  favour  of 
the  ballot.  Relating  the  history  of  J  ames 
Harrington,  a  remarkable  character  of  that 
^7,  who  had  a  large  number  of  followers, 
bsMid,  '*  Tbta  gang  had  a  balloting-box — 
\fj  which  they  decided  who  should  be  their 
nlers,  than  which  choice  nothing  could  be 
VTcnted  more  fair  and  impartial."     Going 


back  to  Ancient  days,  he  found,  in  a  tract 
snpposed  to  be  written  by  Andrew  Marvell, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  following 
passage : — 

*'  And  certainly  Rome,  nor  Athens,  had  never 
attained  to  their  grandeur  and  reputation  but  for 
the  Ballot.  By  this  only  art,  we  had  almost  said, 
Venice  preserved  itself  against  the  world  for  1,300 
years.  Persons  were  elected  for  their  virtues  and 
accomplishments,  and  the  public  purse  was  pro- 
tected against  the  influence  and  power  of  the 
country." 

If  the  ballot  had  that  power  in  Venice,  who 
would  say  that  there  was  not  a  necessity  in 
this  country  for  some  such  protection  of 
the  public  purse  ?^  In  1698  an  embassy 
was  sent  from  England  to  Venice,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester  ; 
and  Mr.  Cole,  who  accompanied  the  Em- 
bassy, and  resided  some  time  in  the  coun- 
try, said,  '*A11  voting  in  the  Great  Council 
is  done  by  ballot,  without  any  mistake,  or 
any  sort  of  confusion  or  disturbance ;  and 
it  prevents  bribery,  faction,  animosities, 
and  those  ill  consequences  which  they  might 
otherwise  produce.'*  Might  not  similar 
blessings  be  expected  to  result  from  the 
adoption  of  the  Ballot  here?  But  he  need 
not  to  go  to  Venice  or  to  Scotland,  ho 
would  come  to  their  Lordships'  House.  In 
March,  1703,  there  was  a  Bill  before  their 
Lordships'  House  for  taking,  examining, 
and  stating  the  public  accounts  of  the 
kingdom.  Three  Commissioners  for  carry- 
ing the  measure  out  were  to  be  named  by 
that  House;  and  it  was  wisely  resoWed  that 
they  should  not  be  of  either  House  of  Par- 
liament, nor  in  any  public  office  or  employ- 
ment, nor  accountable  to  the  Government ; 
and  also  that  they  should  be  chosen  by 
Ballot.  The  mode  of  voting  was  by  their 
Lordships  putting  their  ballots  into  a  glass, 
which  was  carried  round,  beginning  with 
the  lowest  in  the  House ;  the  ballots  were 
then  examined,  and  the  result  was  reported 
by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  the  House. 
If  that  was  a  wise  course  to  be  pnrsued  in 
the  election  of  Commissioners  who  were  to 
havo  the  control  of  the  public  accounts, 
why  should  not  the  Ballot  be  adopted  in 
the  election  of  Members  of  the  other  House, 
which  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  public 
expenditure  ?  The  Ballot  was  no  novelty. 
In  the  State  Tracts  of  the  time  of  William 
III.,  vol.  i.,  there  was  a  letter  written  by 
a  member  of  the  great  Convention  holden 
at  Westminster,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
it  was  then  customary,  in  the  borough  of 
Lymington,  in  Hampshire,  to  elect  Mem- 
bers by  Ballot ;   and  the  anther  added  :  — 
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**  This  method  I  know  to  be  a  great  advan- 
tage. It  prevents  animoMties,  and  assiata 
that  freedom  which  ought  to  prevail  at  an 
election  ;  for  it  can  be  bj  no  means  disco- 
vered how  an  elector  gave  his  vote."  If 
the  Ballot  worked  well  then  in  Lymingtou, 
why  should  it  not  do  so  now  in  all  the 
boroughs  and  counties  of  the  kingdom? 
All  dforts  had  hitherto  failed  to  stem  the 
tide  of  corruption  and  intimidation  at  elec- 
tions, which  was  well  known  to  their  Lord- 
ships. He  contended  that  the  Ballot  would 
put  down  intimidation,  eorruption,  drunken- 
ness, bribery,  and  other  evils.  The  facts 
which  he  bad  adduced  nroved  that  it  had 
been  successful  within  and  without  that 
House.  If  their  Lordships  thought  that  it 
would  not  be  successful,  it  wrs  their  duty 
to  provide  some  other  remedy  for  those 
admitted  evils.  The  noble  Lord  concluded 
by  moving  to  resolve, 

*'  That  it  is  expedient  in  the  Election  of  Mem- 
bers to  serve  in  Parliament  that  the  Votes  of 
the  Electors  be  taken  bj  secret  Ballot." 

The  Duke  of  NEWCASTLE  had  lis- 
tened with  great  attention  for  an  hour  and 
a  half  to  the  address  of  the  noble  Lord,  but 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  noble 
Lord  made  out  any  connection  between 
the  evils  he  complained  of  and  the  remedy 
he  advocated.  He  had  told  them,  on  the 
authority  of  some  old  entries  in  their 
Journals,  that  the  Ballot  was  an  old  insti- 
tution of  their  Lordships*  House,  and  he 
quoted  some  precedents  from  the  Journals 
of  the  time  of  William  and  Mary ;  but  he 
(the  Duke  of  Newoaatle)  apprehended  that 
the  ballot  he  found  entered  there  had  no 
more  to  do  with  ;.ecret  voting  than  the 
ballot  adopted  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  appointing  Committees,  or  that  wliioh 
took  place  at  the  opening  of  every  Session, 
when  the  Queen  summoned  them  to  attend 
to  hear  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  and 
when,  in  order  to  prevent  over-crowding 
ftt  the  bar.   Members   were  selected  for 

Precedence  by  the  chance  of  the  ballot, 
'bat  was  the  ballot  alluded  to  in  the 
Journals  of  the  House,  and  not  the  secret 
voting  by  ballot.  The  noble  Lord  had 
endeavoured,  but  probably  with  small  suc- 
cess, to  catch  some  votes  on  the  other 
tide  of  the  House  by  telling  Uiem  that 
the  secret  ballot,  if  adopted,  would  tell 
as  much  in  favour  of  the  Conservative 
party  as  any  other.  He  (tlie  Duke  of  New- 
castle) believed  he  was  perfectly  riglit. 
He  did  not  oppose  this  Motion  on  party 
grounds,  or  bencaus*  he  believed  it  had  any 
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democratic  tendency  at  alL    lie  Mieied 
there  was  at  least  as  much  intimidation  on 
the  democratic  side  as  there  waa  on  the 
side  of  any  body  of  landlords  in  the  king- 
dom ;  and  if  there  were  no  other  ofajeo- 
tion  to  this  measure,  so  £ar  as  poUtieal 
pnrties  were   coneemed,    they  might  all 
agree  to  vote  for  the  measure.    He  did 
not  look  at  it  as  a  party  question,  but  as  a 
moral  and  social  one;  and»  moreover,  as 
a  political  question,  but  in  a  sense  quite 
npart  from  party  oonaideraUons.  The  noble 
Lord  quoted  a  vast  number  of  examples  of 
the  working  of  the  Ballot,  and  in  so  doing 
bad  skipped  from  the'Republio  of  Venies 
to  the  borough  of  Lymingtoo ;  but  in  tbe 
three  great  ezsmples  he  had  produced  si 
to  the  cfiScieocy  of  the  Ballot,  be  was  at  s 
loss  to  understand  what  kind  of  ballot  he 
really  advocated.     There  were  three  grest 
examples  of  the  working  of  the  system  of 
vote  by  Ballot.  ■  The  first  wasthat  which 
obtained  en  the  Continent  of  Kurope,  and 
more  especially  in  France ;  the  second,  m 
commonly  quoted,  that  in  use  in  the  Unitsd 
States  of  America;    and  the  third,  thai 
recently  adopted  in  the  Australian  colonial. 
The  noble  Lord  did  not  touch  much  on  tbs 
French  system  ;  but  he  must  be  permitted 
to  ask  the  noble  Lord  whether,  when  be 
was  advocating  a  greater  degree  of  popular 
freedom,  he  would  point  to  France,  when 
the  Ballot  had  never  been  adopted  with  s 
view  to  resist  the  influence  of  the  Govern* 
ment,  but  where  at  this  moment,  under 
the  influenett  of  the  Ballot,  a  despotic  Go- 
vernment existed   inimical  to  freedon  ti 
discussion  and  tbe  liberty  of  tbe  press? 
As  regarded  the  United  States,  the  noble 
Lord  had  taken  a  different  course  to  that 
adopted  in  the  other  House.     He  entirslj 
threw  over  the  United  States,  and  he  he* 
lieved  rightly,  for  tbe  Ballot  in  the  United 
States  was  not  the  Ballot  in  the  sense  that 
we  spoke  of  it.     It  was  no  seeret  Ballot  in 
America,  but  voting  by  tiekot.  He  believed 
that  in  one  of  the  States  of  Amerios  the 
secret  ballot  was  onee  adopted,  boi  it  only 
lasted  for  a  year,  and  was  repealed  io  tbs 
year  following,  and  did  not  now  exist ;  and 
he  thought  Uie  reason  of  the  fathire  ob- 
vious. He  believed  that  in  a  race  of  British 
origin  the  Ballot  would  never  be  fbood  fti 
work  either  auceessfuUy  or  without  mooh 
greater  attendant  evils  than  those  It  wss 
intended  to  reotify.     The  noble  Lord  said 
that  the  Ballot  he  advocated  was  that  is 
use  in  the  Australian  eoloniee ;  bnt  then 
he  said  he  did  not  approve  of  the  BsUot  in 
the  colony  of  Yietoria,  but  oa  adopted  is 


as         nu 

MBS  otber  ealoniea.  BatopinioiiBiHfMoiir 
of  the  Ballot  in  the  Auatrolian  colonies 
«««  bj  no  means  of  so  decided  a  obaraoter 
u  tb*  nuble  Lord  would  have  their  Lord- 
■hipt  belioTe.  If  ihe  A.uatr&liaii  ooloniet 
bdiered  thftt  tbejr  had  found  a  Bucceaaful 
Bdlot  at  ^1,  U  waa  in  Victoria.  Tlie 
noble  Lord  said  he  did  not  like  this  Ballot 
OD  ucoDnt  of  the  possibility  of  a  soruliny 
sfteraards ;  but  that  fftiB  what  the  Aus- 
trdtans  believed  to  be  the  very  virtue  of 
Um  Mheme.  Were  ne,  however,  to  con- 
dode  that  the  example  of  u  many  years 
b  ihe  Australian  colonies  ns  tlio;  had  had 
exparienoe  of  generations  in  the  United 
Sutei  was  to  be  tlieir  guide  ?  It  might 
iweeed  in  Auatraliu ;  but  at  present  li 
•oaU  not  say  it  had  succeeded.  They  mue 
look  at  the  different  itote  of  society  and  c 
dmimttanees  altogether,  and  rccolleot  th 
aUer  absence  of  those  great  vested  interests 
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nearly  balanced.  Then  there  woold  bo  no 
secrecy  at  all.  The  noble  Lord  hod  dwelt  OD 
theevilsofiDtimidationand  bribery,  and  said 
that  no  law  had  been  able  to  reaoh  iolimir 
datioii,  although  legialatiou  had  been  to  a 
certain  degree  successful  in  the  suppm- 
■ion  of  bribery.  The  majority  of  noble 
Lords  present  remembered  the  period  that 
had  elapsed  since  the  passing  of  the  Reforna 
Bill  in  1S32,  and  he  would  ask  then)  »heih» 
at  this  moment  bribery  was  more  rife  than 
intimidation  was  then,  and  whether  the  in- 
timidation of  thirty  years  ago  was  not  r«> 
diiced  to  an  immense  extent  1  The  noble 
Lord  had  snid  that  no  law  had  touched  it  [ 
but  Bomething  had,  and  that  aoniething  was 
the  moral  feeling  of  the  country  and  its 
improved  moral  sentiment  ;  and  if  they 
allowed  these  motives  to  operate  they  would 
be  far  more  effectual  than  either  the  ballot- 
box  or  any  other  aohcoie,  Aa  regarded 
bribery,  it  was  provable  to  demonstration 
that  under  tho  aystem  of  the  Ballot  they 
gave  increased  facilities  to  bribery.  To 
accept  the  Ballot  would  be  to  put  the 
business  of  the  elections  into  the  hands 
of  the  lowest  nttoraeys  of  tlie  place,  who 
would  receive  £2,000  or  £3,000  to  carry 
I  election,  and  the  candidate  would  say. 
If  you  return  nie,  I  will  pay  a  certain 
further  sum  to  you  :  bnt  if  I  am  not  re- 
turned you  shall  not  have  it ;"  and  he  had 
DO  doubt  that  this  last  stage  of  bribery 
would  be  worse  than  the  6rst.  Their  Lord- 
ships would  forgive  him  for  not  going 
further  into  this  subject ;  for  it  was  one 
with  which  everybody  was  familiar,  and 
the  arguments  in  reference  to  it  they  must 
have  all  heard  frequently.  There  was  one 
point,  however,  to  which  he  would  advert. 
One  of  tho  most  importont  elements  in  the 
constitutional  government  of  this  country 
was  responsibility  ;  ond  if  the  Ballot — the 
secret  Ballot— were  adopted  it  would  de- 
prive the  electors  of  their  proper  responsi- 
bility. He  considered  that  the  vote  of 
every  man  must  be  looked  upon  in  the  light 
of  a  tmst.  Ho  di<l  not  mean  a  trust  in 
the  strict  legal  sense  of  the  word,  for  un- 
doubtedly it  was  not  a  trust  in  thnt  sense  ; 
but  he  thought  that  the  vole  of  every  per- 
as  given  to  him  for  tho  public  good, 
and  that  if  the  voters  itood  alone,  of  all 
onneoted  with  the  system  of  government, 
1  not  being  subject  to  public  opinion  the 
whole  value  of  the  eystom  would  be  lost. 
'  Lordships  were  themselves  rcspon- 
'  sible  to  public  opinion,  and  he  waa  quite 
sure  that  the  public  would  see  vrith  regret, 
and  possibly  with  displeasure,  any  attempt 
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to  introduoe  the  Ballot  into  their  proceed-  j  ChiohoBtm,  Bp. 
tncn.     He  thouirht  it  nould  be  as  diBplem- 1  ,    ,     .  , 
ing  to   (bo    public    BH    to    thoir  Lordshipe  ■  Chelmsford.  L. 
theiDBelres.        RcsponBibilitj    was    one    of  j  Churchill,  L. 
the  grent  featurcH  of  constitutionHl  govern-  ;  Ciifton,  I..    (£.  Dam- 
meat,  and  he  belieyed  that  publicity  was '^'J 
.„  ....,,,1.1  .l™,n,  of  r..p„„.ibili.,  ,   .„d  ■■  SX'rt  ■■■ 
if  they  were  to  do  awaj  with  piibheitj  thoy    Dlaby,  L. 
would  strike  a  great  blon  at  freedom  itself,    Ebur;,  L. 
and  do  that  which  would  lend  to  the  detiio-  j  Egerton,  L. 
ralisalion  of  the  land.  He  believed  thnt  the  \  f^J^hb  ,  ^^'""'^ 
advocates  of  the  Ballot  ncre  seeking  tin 
whiuh  thejr  could  Tiot  obtain  by  the  meai. . 
proposed.      Let  theni  bring  the  foroo  of 
public  opinion  on  the  evils  of  intimidation 
and  briberj.      A  great  deal  had  been  done 
in  that  direction  already,  and  mora  would  be 
done  by  persevering  in  the  same  aysti 
He  believed  that  in  this  way  they  might — 
though  perhaps  not  in  our  lifetime — bring 
about  a   atEite  of  aoolety   in   which  a  man 
might  be  able  to  vote  without  the  smallest 
fear  of  any  tyrannical   influence,   and   this 
would  do  far  mure  to  remedy  existing  evils 
than   by   throwing   the   cloak   of   darkness 
over  the  proceedings  of  the  voter  and  leav- 
ing him   to  rely  on  secrecy  for  his  safety. 
He    was  confident    that    their   Lordships 
would  reject  the  pioposal  which  had  beeu 
made. 

On  Question,  their  Lordships  dtotdCfd; — 
Contents  5  ;  Not-Contonta  39. 

And  a  Question  ariaing  whether  certain 
Lords  had  come  into  the  House  after  the 
Question  waa  pat,  not  having  heard  the 
Question  put, 

The  Tellers  were  heard  thereon: 

And  Thb  Eaul  DB  GREY  declaring. 
That  he  had  so  come  in,  the  Numbers 
were  reduced  accordingly — Contents  4 
Nol'Contents  39. 

And  llic  Question  was  Resolved  in  thi 
negative. 


Ac,  on  Smdaif  Sifl. 
HoDtrngla  at 


[L.  ^ha> 


CONTENTS. 

StraBSsrd,   L.   (V.  En. 

field.)   {TeUerJ 
Tejrnham,  L.    [Teller.] 

NOT-CONTENTS. 

Cathcai-t.'E. 
Da  La  Wur,  E. 
Derby,  E. 
Hsrdwicke,  E. 
Malmobury,  E. 
Saint  Germani,  E. 
■Wiuton,  E.    [E.  Efflia- 


EToraloT,  V. 
lerst,  E. 

UTTOD,  E.  Carlisle,  Bp. 

The  Duke  of  If«wcatti« 


Cantorbnrr,  Aroh| 
Campbell,!,  "' 

cellor.) 


Overstone,  L. 
SaltouD,  L. 
Saiiurhill,L.  (M.Cl<m- 

Sondridge,      L.      (i>. 

Talbot  de  MalaUde.  L. 
Templemore,  L. 

Wenals/dale,  L. 
Wjnford,  L, 

Resolved  in  the  negative, 

SELLING  AND  HAWKING  GOODS,  Ac 
ON  SUNDAY  BILL. 
SECOND  RBADINO. 

Lord  CHBLMSFORD  moved  that  the 
Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time. 

The  Ddkb  of  NEWCASTLE  aaid.  the 
noble  Lord  would  doubtless  Ogroo  with 
him  that  with  regard  to  a  measure  which 
had  already  excited  considerable  public  tn- 
terest,  it  was  most  unadviaable  that  there 
should  appear  to  bo  any  intention  of  past- 
ing it  without  afttrding  ample  time  for 
consideration  to  those  »ho  would  be  af- 
fected by  its  details.  He  would  therefore 
suggest  that,  following  a  course  which  wm 
sometimes  adopted,  ihe  second  reading 
should  now  be  taken  pro  formi,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Bill  should  ho  fiied  for  some  future  day, 
when,  if  necessary,  the  principle  on  which 
it  was  founded  would  be  open  to  considera- 


LoRD  CHELMSFORD  willingly  agreed 
with  the  suggesUon,  and  consented  to  post- 
pone the  Committee  on  the  Bill  until  after 
Easter.  His  only  anxiety  was  to  poasaoeh 
a  Bill  as  would  bo  likely  to  prove  valuable. 

Earl  ST.  GERMANS,  as  a  Member  of 
tho  Committee  which  had  ant  in  1850,  re- 
commended the  perusal  of  the  importaut 
evideuce  taken  at  that  time  to  the  nobis 
Lord  by  whom  the  Bill  hod  been  ialio- 
duced.  He  also  took  the  liberty  of  ang- 
gesting  that  he  should  place  himiGll'  ui 
communication  with  Sir  Richard  Mayne 
and  some  of  the  metropolitan  maffistralei 
who  administered  justice  in  ne 

Sunday  trading  most  largal  If 

hie  noble  and  learned  Friei  ipt 

this  course  he  thought  be  w  «il 

very  materially  to  improve  hie  measure. 

Bill  read  2*. 

HooM  adjonmed  at  Haltpart  Sana 

o'olook,  till  To^notTOw,  Bait 

past  Tm  o'eloa. 


TheBofter 
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f  Monday.  March  19,  1860. 

Ifmntit.]  Nbw  Writs  Issubo. — For  Londonderry 
City,  V.  Sir  Robert  Alexander  Fenpison,  baro- 
net, deceased ;  for  Clare,  v.  dolonel  I.uke 
White,  Toid  election. 

PuBuc  Bills. — S*  Bankrupt  Law  (Scotland) 
ABeodment  ;  Titles  to  Land  (Scotland)  Act 
(1868)  Anendment. 

THE  lUSWER  TO  THE  ADDRESS  ON 
THE  TREATY. 

ViscanrT  CASTLEROSSE  (theVice- 
Ckiffllierlain),  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
&Bse  and  said, — Her  Majesty  has  been 
yfcsietl  to  reeeiTc  most  graciously  the  joint 
Address  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
adbu  returned  the  following  Answer  : — 

I  ^k  yon  for  your  loyal  and  dutiful 

U  IS  most  gratifying  for  Me  to  receive 
jonr  tsioranee,  that  after  having  consi- 
dered the  Treaty  of  Commerce  which  I 
bsTe  eonciaded  with  the  Emperor  of  the 
Yreneh,  yon  are  prepared  to  take  steps  for 
gitiDg  effect  to  a  aystein  intended  to  pro* 
Mte  a  beneficial  intercourse  between  this 
CoMtij  and  France,  and  to  afford  an  ad- 

fttiml  security   for   the   continuance  of 

Pflice. 

BEVERLEY  ELECTION. 
REPORT. 

Aue  informed,  that  the  Committee 
W  determined, — 

"Hut  James  Robert  Walker,  esquire,  is  duly 
i^Mtitf  A  Burgess  to  serre  in  this  present  Parliik 
■■I  ht  tte  Borough  of  Beverley. 

*  Aid  the  said  Determination  was  ordered  to  be 
in  tbe  Journals  of  this  House.*' 
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Hsase  further  informed,  that  the  Com- 
iitlce  had  agreed  to  the  following  Resolu- 

Hii  it  was  proved  to   the  Committee  that 

Whitfield  was  bribed  with  £6  by  Na. 

Kerapley  and   with    £2    by   Benjamin 


Thst  Edward  Milner  was  bribed  with  £5  by 
^rtsiiil  Kempley  and  Jacolina  Wilkin. 

Thtt  John  Needbam  was  bribed  with  £2  for 
tiMtif  aad  £8  for  his  son  by  John  Smiles  Viokers. 

Hit  John  Raspio,  Francis  Clerk,  Robert 
KAwdsoQ,  and  David  Leadley,  were  bribed  with 
UmA  bj  ichn  Dales ;  but  it  was  not  proved 

TOk  CLVIL    [third  series.] 


that  such  bribery  was  committed  with  the  know- 
ledge and  consent  of  James  Robert  Walker, 
esquire,  or  his  agents. 

Report  to  lie  upon  the  Table. 

THE  SIX-POUND  FRANCHISE. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  steel  said,  he  wished  to  put  the 
Question,  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  to 
the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  if  Tenants  who  poy  £6 
rent  and  upwards  in  any  city  or  borough, 
but  whose  Landlords  compound  for  the 
Poor  Rates,  will  bo  entitled  to  vote  under 
the  New  Reform  Bill;  and  will  Tenants 
who  pay  the  like  rent  of  £6  and  upwards 
by  quarterly  or  monthly  payments,  who 
hold  from  year  to  year,  be  also  entitled  to 
vote  ;  and,  if  not,  how  can  these  parties 
become  so  entitled  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  Sir,  I  beg 
leave  to  state  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  that 
tenants  who  pay  £6  rent  and  upwards  will 
be  exactly  in  the  same  situation  ns  those 
who  now  pay  £10  under  the  Reform  Act. 
With  respect  to  those  paying  £10  rent,  if 
their  names  do  not  appear  on  the  rate,  they 
are  not  entitled  to  vote,  but  have  the  privi- 
lege of  asking  to  be  pot  on  the  rate,  and 
on  becoming  liable  to  the  rate,  continuing 
to  pay  the  same  rent,  they  become  entitled 
to  vote.  The  second  question  I  cannot 
answer  precisely.  I  think  it  is  rather  a 
question  for  the  revising  barrister. 

OFFICERS  OF  ARTILLERY. 
QUESTION. 

Captain  JERVIS  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  Whe- 
ther, taking  into  consideration  the  import^ 
anee  attached  at  the  present  day  to  artillery 
throughout  Europe,  there  is  any  intention  to 
place  the  Officers  commanding  the  British 
Artillery  in  the  principal  stations  abroad 
and  at  home,  including  Aldershot,  in  a 
position  compatible  with  their  duties,  by 
giving  them  the  rank  of  Brigadier- General? 

Mil.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  he  was 
not  sure  that  he  quite  jinderstood  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member's  question,  but  he  could 
state  that  the  position  of  Artillery  Officers 
was  under  the  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

THE  EASTER  RECESS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  SPOONER  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
when  the  Government  propose  to  adjourn 
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for  the   Easter  Recess,   and    when  they 
mean  to  resume  business  opfftin  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  No  doubt. 
Sir,  hon.  Members,  having  been  called  to- 
gether this  Session  rather  earlier  than 
usual,  will  be  glad  to  have  as  long  a  Re- 
cess at  Easter  as  can  be  conveniently  given. 
But  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  the  period 
for  adjournment  must  entirely  depend  on 
the  progress  of  the  public  business  now 
before  us,  some  of  which  is  of  a  very 
urgent  nature,  and  certain  Bills  must  be 
passed  before  Easter.  Therefore  we  are 
not  able  at  present  to  say  on  what  day  we 
shall  recommend  the  House  to  adjourn. 


I         ture,  there  shall  be  charged  upon  all  Ships 
I         foreign-built,  of  wood,  and  upon  all  ships 
built  of  wood  in  any  of  Her  Majesty's  Pos- 
I  sessions  abroad,  on  the  Registration  thereof 

I         as   British  Ships,  at  any  port  or  plaoe  in 
[  Great   Britain  and   Ireland,   the  Duties  of 

Customs  following,  that  is  to  say,— 

«.    d. 
For  every  Ton  of  the  gross  Registered 
Tonnage  of  such  Ships  without  any 
deduction  in  respect  of  engine 
room  or  otherwise     .  •      1     0" 

Resolutions  agreed  to. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Massey,  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  Mr.  Laing. 


TURKISH  MEDALS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  COLLINS  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  when 
the  Turkish  Silver  Medals  which  have  been 
received  from  the  Ottoman  Government 
will  be  issued  to  those  Officers  and  Non- 
commissioned Officers  who  are  entitled  to 
the  same  who  are  now  serving  in  Regi- 
ments of  Militia  ? 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  that 
the  vessel  in  which  these  medals  were  sent 
from  Turkey  having  unfortunately  gone  to 
the  bottom,  he  could  not  state  when  they 
would  be  distributed. 


VOLUNTEER  CORPS— ADJUTANTS. 
•QUESTION. 

Colonel  GREVILLE  said,  he  wished 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  if 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
sanction  the  appointment  of  paid  Adjutants 
to  each  Regiment  of  Volunteers  ? 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  it  was 
the  intention  of  Government  to  appoint 
Adjutants  to  the  Volunteer  Regiments. 

CUSTOMS  ACTS.— REPORT. 

Resolutions  reported, 

'*That,  on  and  after  the  Ist  January,  1861,  in 
lieu  of  the  Duty  of  Customs  now  chargeable 
on  the  article  under  mentioned  on  importa- 
tion into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  fol- 
lowing Duty  shall  he  charged,  namely : — 

8,    d. 

Hops,  tintil  the  1st  January,  1862  the 

cwt.  .         .  '     .        .        .     20    0 

Hops,  on  and  after  the  1st  January, 

1862,  the  cwt 15    0" 

"  That,  in  lieu  of  the  Duties  now  payable  upon 
Ships  with  their  tackle,  apparel,  and  furni- 

Mr.  JSpooner 


THE  ANNEXATION  OF  NICE  TO  FRANCE. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  KINGLAKE  said,  he  rose  to  atk 
the  noble  Lord    at  the  head   of  Fore\ga 
Affairs  the  question  of  which  he  had  pri- 
vately given  him  notice,  but,  as  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  make  a  short  statement  to  the 
House,  he  would,  in  order  to  put  himself 
in  order,  conclude  with  a  Motion.     He  hod 
never   risen   to   address   the   House   with 
feelings  of  greater  pleasure  than  at  that 
moment,  for  he  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  saj 
that,  unless  he  had  been  deceived  by  some 
inexplicahle  hoax,  the  news  from  Nice  was 
of  the  most  gratifying  description.      Tbej 
had  been  told  that  the  people  of  Nice  were 
anxiously  demanding  to  be  annexed  to  the 
great  Empire  of  France,  and  that,  though 
there  might  be  a  small  group  of  persons 
in  that  country  who  perversely  and  ma- 
lignantly showed  a  desire  to  remain  attached 
to  the  throne  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  yet 
it  was  not  reasonable  that  such  an  insigoi- 
fiuant  portion  of  the  population  should  be 
permitted    to    indulge   in   that    malignant 
species  of  loynlty.      But  within  the  last 
hour  and  a  half  he  had  received  a  telegram 
to  the  effect  that  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Nice  had  determined  by  vote  to  remain 
annexed  to  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  and 
they  had  also  declared  that  if  Prance  would 
insist  on  the  principle  that  their  remaining 
annexed  to  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  was 
incompatible  with  the  safety  of  the  French 
frontier,  then    the   Municipality   of   Nice 
anxiously  prayed  that  their  country  might 
be  allowed  to  form  an  independent  State. 
The  telegram  went  on  to  say  tliat  a  depu- 
tation had  proceeded  from  Nice  to  Turin 
to  carry  this  decision  to  the  foot  of  the 
Throne ;    and  it  was  further   added   that 
the  thanks*  of  the  Municipal  Ooancil  were 
voted  to  three  Members  of  this  House,  otte 
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■T  vhooQ  WM  the  hoD.  Member  for  Horsr 
ksm   (Mr.  S.  FitzGerald),  and  the  other 
^Bs  his  boo.  Friend  the  hon.  Member  for 
Tamwortb  (Sir  Robert  Peel).     He  hoped 
W  mij^ht  be  permitted  to  congratulate  his 
fen.  Friend  on  this  event,  for  he  thought 
ii  must  be  extremely  gratifying  to  him  that 
tbc  too  of  one  whose  voice  had  once  exer- 
csaed  A  Tast  influence  on  the  votes  and  the 
dbftraeter  of  this  House,  and  through  the 
Honae   on   the   whole  of  Europe,  should 
bttve  the  honour  to  have  the  thanks  prof- 
fered bVm  of  a  free  people.      The  question 
«C  «U«h  b«  had  given   notice   was  one 
vhiA  be  bid  ventured  to  put  to  the  noble 
ISwitar  /or  Foreign  Affairs,  with  a  yiewv 
rf  jAm  iiuning  the  course  ho  might  take 
vM  regard  to   his   pending  Motion.     It 
mm  iMtural  and  proper  that  a  great  deal 
rfilpsieiy  should  be  shown  by  the  hon. 
Illaktrs  of  the  House  as  to  the  course  he 
ffpAmt  to  take  on  that  Motion.     But 
tftjttt  was,  that  these  affairs  with  regard 
ll  Aft  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice  were 
m  MDtinaally  passing   into   new  phases, 
Atf  il  was  extremely  difficult  for  any  Gen- 
iVMUi  charged  with  the  duty  of  bringing 
Iffvard  such  a  Motion  to  know  the  exact 
last  and  the  exact  form  in  which  it  was 
Moble  to  submit  his  views  to  the  House. 
Bawttt  say,  too,  that  the  communications 
im§  received  from  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
WHkimrn  time  to  time  considerably  varied. 
laM  not  say  that  at  all  in  any  taunting 

St  beeause  it  might  be  quite  consistent 
ttath  and  with  the  absence  of  divided 
ipiMi  that  one  thing  should  be  true  on 
llMl^and  another  on  Friday.  On  Tues- 
4(^1^  were  told  by  the  noble  Lord  at 
dtf  Mi  of  the  Government  that  he  had 
inrJMson  to  suppose  that  the  opinions 
rf  At  Other  great  Powers  would  be  sin- 
iUlb  asked  and  sincerely  abided  by  by 
AtJUiperor  of  the  French;  but  on  YrX" 
liytiie  noble  Lord  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tV  said  that  which  went  far  to  dissi- 
■blheir  hopes.  These  alterations  made 
hJWin  of  his  Motbn  a  very  difficult  one. 
Ske  rould  say  was  that  he  hoped  and 
lMid»  and  had  reason  to  believe,  that  he 
Wli  be  able  to  submit  his  Motion  to  the 
in  a  form  that  would  strent^then  the 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  If 
lilRutd,  however,  that  the  course  taken 
if  iier  Majesty's  Government  was  not 
WA  as  to  enable  him  to  put  his  Motion 
ii  ibut  form  he  would  not  shrink  from 
luting  ii  in  such  a  form  as  the  justice  of 
At  ease  demanded.  But  he  would  frankly 
VU  dM  be  should  feel  much  relieved  by 
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any  hon.  Gentleman  who  would  undertake 
the  charge  of  that  which,  by  accident 
rather  than  by  his  own  seeking,  had  been 
reposed  in  him.  The  question  he  wished  to 
ask  the  noble  Lord  was — first.  Whether 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  received  the 
appeal  which  it  was  understood  had  been 
addressed,  or  was  intended  to  be  addressed, 
by  the  Swiss  Government  to  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe  on  the  subject  of  an- 
nexation; and  next,  whether  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  give  the  statenkents 
contained  in  that  note  due  consideration 
before  they  replied  to  the  despatch  which 
had  been  received  from  M.  Thouvenel ;  and 
lastly,  whether  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  put  themselves  in  communic'ation 
with  those  other  Powers  to  whom  the  Swiss 
Government  had  notified  their  address*  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  come  to  some  common 
concert?  He  then  begged  to  move  the 
Adjournment  of  the  House. 

SiH  ROBBRT  PEEL  seconded  the 
Motion. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  this  House  do  now  Adjourn. 

LofiD  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  In  answer  to 
the  first  question  put  by  the  hon.  Member 
— namely,  whether  the  note  from  the  Swiss 
Government  has  been  received,  I  have  to 
state  that  no  note  from  the  Swiss  Govern- 
ment has  yet  been  received. 

With  regard  to  the  other  two  questions, 
which  relate  to  the  future  course  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  will  think  fit 
to  adopt,  I  have  to  appeal  to  the  House 
for  their  forbearance.  I  stated  the  other 
evening  that  a  despatch  of  great  import- 
ance had  been  received  from  the  French 
Government.  Since  that  time  we  have 
received  the  intelligence  which  has  reach- 
ed my  hon.  and  learned  Friend — namely, 
that  the  Swiss  Government  has  deter- 
mined, after  an  appeal  to  Paris  and  Turin, 
to  send  a  note  to  all  the  great  Powers 
of  Europe  with  regard  to  tlie  projected 
annexation  of  Savoy  to  France.  In  these 
circumstances,  I  say,  I  ask  the  forbearance 
of  this  House  to  leave  it  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  deliberate  freely  and  care- 
fully on  the  answer  they  will  return  to  any 
communication  made  to  them.  It  cannot 
but  be  that  the  answer  given  in  this  House 
would  not  be  confined  to  this  House,  or 
even  to  this  country  ;  but  it  must  go  forth 
all  over  Europe  that  answers  are  given  from 
day  to  day  on  the  different  phases  which 
this  negotiation  assumes,  and  the  result 
must  be  most  prejudicial  to  the  public  ser- 
vice and  most  eiubarrassing  to  Her  Ma- 
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jesty's  Government.  The  time  will  arrive 
when  the  whole  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  will  come  before  Parliament, 
and  1  must  therefore  ask  the  indulgence  of 
the  House  if  I  decline  to  answer  these 
questions. 

Motion  for  the  Adjournment  of  the 
House  put  and  negatived, 

EEPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
BILL.— SECOND  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  moved  that 
this  Bill  be  now  read  the  second  time. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Mr.  DISRAELI  said  :— Sir,  I  under- 
stand  that  the  promoters  of  this  Bill  claim 
for  it  the  merit  of  simplicity.  Simplicity 
in  the  operations  of  nature  is  admira- 
ble, because  there  we  see  adequate  means 
adapted  to  the  end  proposed,  without  com- 
plexity; but  in  matters  of  legislation  sim- 
plicity is  a  quality  of  an  ambiguous  cha- 
racter, because  if  we  find  that  the  means 
are  not  adequate  to  the  end  then  it  is 
not  simplicity  at  which  we  arrive,  but 
rather  imperfection  and  incompleteness. 
Now,  what  is  the  end  proposed  by  this 
Bill  ?  The  end  is,  **  to  amend  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  in  England  and 
Wales.'*  Are  the  means  adequate  to  that 
end  ?  My  first  impression,  when  I  took 
up  this  Bill,  was  that  it  might  have  been 
drawn  up  four  or  five  centuries  ago.  Ex- 
cept the  land  on  which  we  tread,  and 
masses  of  brick  and  mortar,  I  do  not  see 
any  property  referred  to  as  a  qualification 
for  exercising  the  franchise,  and  that  in  a 
country  where  for  more  than  a  century  the 
people  have  been  doing  nothing  but  creat- 
ing and  accumulating  various  properties 
to  an  incalculable  amount.  The  claims  of 
intelligence,  of  aequirQment,  and  educa- 
tion are  not  noticed.  The  bill,  indeed,  is 
of  a  mediaeval  character,  but  without  any 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  feudal  system  or 
any  of  the  genius  of  the  middle  ages.  It 
proposes  to  itself  threo  principal  objects, 
which  I  suppose  I  may  consider  three 
principles.  It  is  to  extend  the  suffrage  in 
counties  and  in  boroughs,  and  to  effect 
some  redistribution  of  Parliamentary  seats. 
These  certainly  are  objects  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  House,  but  there  are  ob- 
jects almost  as  important  connected  with 
the  exercise  of  the  franchise,  and  with  the 
better  representation  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
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land  and  Wales,  which,  singular  to  8ay»  are 
not  alluded  to  in  this  Bill.     It  has  been 
thought   that,  besides  extending  the  pos- 
session  of   the   franchise,  it   was  one   of 
our  first  duties  to  consider  whether,  by  a 
more  perfect  registration,  and  by  afford- 
ing greater  facilities  for  polling,  the  exer- 
cise of  the  suffrage  might  not  be  rendered 
far  more  valuable  and  far  more  advantage- 
ous to  the  community.     I  may  remind,  the 
House  that  in  the  Bill  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the 
late  House  of  Commons  there  was  a  pro- 
position,   carried  into  effect  by  numeroua 
clauses,  to   establish    a  self-acting   regis- 
try.    There  was  a  scheme  perfectly  work- 
ed  out,    which    would  have  so   multiph'ed 
polling  places  that  the  Ministers  of  that 
day  felt    justified    in    asking    the    House 
to   declare   that    the   payment   of  travel- 
ling  expenses   to   a   voter    should    there- 
after be  illegal — a  provision  which  would 
greatly  have  checked   that  corruption   of 
which  we  all  so  much  complain.     But  in 
this  Bill  to  amend  the  representation  of 
the  people,  so  limited  are  its  conception 
and  the  objects  of  which  it  treats,  that  I  do 
not  see  any  allusion  to  these  primary  and 
absolutely  necessary  topics.     The  general 
aspect  of  the  Bill  is 'highly  unsatisfactory. 
Its  omissions   are    its   principal    features. 
The  qualifications  from  which  it  draws  its 
franchises  n re  of  a  limited  character,  and 
some  important  topics  connected  with  the 
exercise  of  the  suffrage  are  entirely  omit- 
ted.    That   is   the  general  aspect  of  the 
Bill;  let  us  now  consider  it  in  some  detail. 
The  Bill  has  thfee  principles.    It  extends 
the  franchise  in  counties,  and  in  boroughs, 
and  it  effects  a  redistribution  of    Parlia- 
mentary seats.     I  will  first  touch  upon  the 
arrangements  which  are  proposed  with  re- 
ference to  the  borough  franchise,  and  for 
this  reason,  that  in  the  somewhat  meagre 
statement  with  which  Her  Majesty's  Min- 
isters introduced  this  measure  that  was  the 
only  part  of  the  Bill  with  regard  to  which 
they  laid   down   any  principle  of  action  ; 
and,  therefore,  there  we  have   an  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  to  a  certain  degree 
the  principle  on  which  the  Government  has 
.acted  in  that  reconstruction  of  the  consti- 
tuency  which  is  one  of  the  principal  objects 
of  this  measure.     Now,  Sir,  when  upon 
another  occasion  I  laid  down  on  the  part  of 
my  colleagues  the  principle  on  which  we 
had  acted   in   recoustructing    the  consti« 
tuencj  of  this  country,  I  ventured  to  ob- 
serve that  our  sole  object  had  been  to  con- 
fer the   franchise  upon   those  persons  to 
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vkom  we  thought  that  high  privilege  might 
WtMj  be  intrusted,  and  who  would,  we  be- 
Bered,  exercise  it  for  the  general  welfare  of 
Ibe  eoantrjr,  and,  therefore.  I  said  that  in 
ttdtin;;  the  propositions  which  I  then  laid 
Wfere  thi*  House  we  had  not  stopped  to  cal- 
eriftle  what  number  of  persqns  they  would 
ffuncfaise.  The  point  which  we  placed  he- 
tmt  OS  was  the  fitness  of  the  recipients. 
W«  did  not  embarrass  ourselves  with  cal- 
or  alarms  as  to  the  number  who 
reeeive  the  suffrage,  so  long  as  we 
pciiosded  that  those  upon  whom  it 
to  be  eofiferred  would  be  classes  who 
accept  it  as  n  high  privilege,  and  to 
Aadght  safely  be  intrusted.  That 
tiie  principle  upon  which  Her  Ma- 
Jll%% Ministers  have  proceeded  in  framing 
MlMetaure.     On  the  contrary,  the  noble 

aiaying  down  the  principle  upon  which 
•  acted,  said  that  he  had  to  consider 
d  be  the  number  added  to  the 
ej  of  the   boroughs  by  the  dif- 
nkethods  which  were  under  his  con- 
He  said.  '*  If  I  had  taken  a 
of  £9  1  should  only  have  got  so 
If  it  had  been  £8  it  would  have 
to  many  more,  but  I  don't  think 


Mk|^»  and  I  have,  therefore,  for  boroughs 
tnt  i^Qii  a  particular  figure,  which  will 
§l^mme  257,000  votes.  I  think  that  is 
MBA*  and  I  do  not  think  the  House  will 
tmlifitiioa  that  it  is  too  much." 

l^jipet  to  that  principle.     In  proposing 
tUpMrthe  franchise  upon  those  who  do 
possess  it  we  ought  to  look  to  their 
I  ought  not  to  consider  how  we 
ft  certain  number  of  additional 
then  ask  the  House  to  support 
re  because  the  number  is  one 
not  alarm  them.     I  say  that,  if 
;257,000  there  had  been  557,000 
in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  were 
the  suffrage,    the   suffrage 
itoluive  been  given  to  them;  and,  at 
time,  I  assert  that  the  fact  that 
to  be  enfranchised  is  only  half 
at  all  that  the  class  proposed 
itted  to  the  franchise   by  this 
W  one  upon  whom  the  suffrage 
W  conferred.      I   am   not  now 
opinion  on  the  policy  of  the 
before  us ;  but  it  appears  to 
Ae  founding  a  recommendation 
tbe  franchise   merely  upon   a 
of  numbers  is  an  unsafe  and 
'fneeeding. 
is  die  addition  which  the  noble 
to  make  to  the  borough  con- 
Here  are  his  figures.     The 


present  constituencies  of  the  cities  and 
boroughs  of  England  and  Wales  may  be 
placed  at  440,000,  including  freemen,  and 
the  noble  Lord  makes  a  proposition  by 
which  they  shall  be  increased  to  658,000. 
Let  us  consider  what  is  the  character  of 
the  present  constituencies,  and  then  let  us 
see  what  is  the  character  of  the  addition 
which  is  to  be  made  to  them.  There  is 
no  fallacy  so  great  as  to  suppose  that, 
because  a  man  is  registered  and  votes 
under  a  ten-pound  household  qualification, 
he  therefore  lives  in  a  ten-pound  house. 
Reflection  and  observation,  especially  after 
the  debates  of  the  last  twelve  months,  have 
impressed  that  pretty  generally  upon  the 
conviction  of  society.  In  the  ejcisting  body 
of  410,000  housekeepers — I  deduct  the 
freemen — all  classes  almost  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's dominions  are  included,  from  the 
patrician  resident  who,  perhaps,  pays  a 
rent  of  £1,000  a  year  for  his  dwelling,  to 
the  weaver  and  the  dock-labourer  of  the 
Tower  Hamlets  who  exercise  the  franchise 
under  the  lowest  degree  of  qualification. 
But  between  Grosvenor  Square  and  the 
Tower  Hamlets,  or  rather  between  the 
classes  which  they  represent,  there  is 
scarcely  any  class  in  England  that  is  not 
included  in  the  existing  borough  consti- 
tuencies. All  the  mercantile  class,  all  the 
professional  class,  all  the  various  classes 
of  retail  dealers  —  classes  of  different  po- 
litical opinions,  of  different  religious  opin- 
ions, of  different  habits,  of  different  social 
standing — at  present  exercise  the  fran- 
chise in  cities  and  boroughs.  To  these 
410,000  persons,  whose  feelings,  whose 
position,  whose  opinions,  whose  habits  are 
all  so  varying  ond  so  contrary,  the  noble 
Lord,  under  this  Bill,  proposes  to  add 
248,000,  who  are  all  from  the  same  class, 
and  whose  opinions,  feelings,  and  habits 
are  identical.  Let  us  consider  what  will 
be  the  effect  upon  our  present  constituent 
body,  with  its  various  elements,  of  the 
introduction  of  a  class  so  purely  homo- 
geneous. It  may  be  said  that  raising  the 
constituent  body,  considering  the  question 
only  numerically,  from  440,000  to  668.000 
is  not  a  very  great  experiment;  that  it  is, 
as  the  noble  Lord  has  told  us,  an  increase 
of  only  one-third.  But  it  appears  to  me 
that  if  we  accept  that  calculation,  we  shall 
embrace  a  fallacy  which,  may  greatly  mis- 
lead us.  What  we  have  to  consider  is, 
what  will  be  the  probable  effect  of  the 
proposed  extension  of  the  franchise  upon 
the  present  borough  constituencies.  As 
it  happens  that  the   proposed  new  elec- 
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rill  produce  what;  generaDy  speaking, 
be  described  as  no  effect  whatoTer 
the  present  Metropolitan  Constituen- 
and  aa,  of  coarse,  tbej  will  produce 
Icct  upon  the  consiituenciea  uf  tbc 
irailies,  we  most  dedact  the  amuunt 
ose  conBtilueocJes  from  the  existiug 
ituent  bod;  before  we  can  attempt  to 
ale  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  new 
upon  the  old  one.  If  we  deduct 
100  electors,  which  is  the  amount  of 
uetropolitan  eonstituenciea  and  the 
ituenciea  of  the  UniTenities,  from 
iiisting  const! taent  body,  we  shall 
that  the  number  of  the  remaining 
I  is  only  288,000;  making  a  dcdue- 
if  20  per  cent  from  the  addition  which 
able  Lord  proposes  there  will  remain 
lOO  ;  and.  therefore,  we  have  to  con- 
wbat  will  be  the  effect  upon  the 
nt  constituent  bodj  of  283,000  of 
vogeneous  class  of  203,000  comiog 
iOmpetition  with  it  at  public  elections, 
•ten  that  mode  of  putting  the  qnes- 
whieh  is  an  accurate  and  a  true  one, 
lardljr  eonvej  a  complete  idea  to  the 
B  of  the  maoner  in  which  the  new 
ITS  must  necessarily  act  upon  our  cities 
mroughs  ;  because,  to  ascertain  what 
>e  tbc  effect  of  203,000  >otere,  all  of 
lass,  bound  together  bj  the  same  Ben- 
ts and  the  same  habits,  upon  288.000 
ited  bj  different  opinions,  influenced 
fferent  feelings,  and  regalated  bj  dif- 
1  habits,  we  must  recollect  that,  as 
>rs  by  the  returns  which  the  Gorem- 
haVo  placed  before  us,  in  six  borougtis 
t  those  among  the  most  important  in 
ountry — tho  constitoenej  is  trebled, 
it  is  doubled,  and  in  48  the  addition 
lal  to  at  least  one-half  of  the  present 
iral  body.  It  results,  therefore,  that 
half  of  the  boroaghB  of  England  and 
s  will,  ao  far  as  wo  can  form  any  cal- 
OD,  be  under  the  influence  of  the 
ilaas  of  Toters.  I  give  no  opinion  at 
at  open  the  policy  of  the  measure: 
ily  object  is  to  put  before  the  House 
is  the  real  sute  of  the  ^ts,  and 
may  he  the  probable  results  of  the 
■ed  ezlenuon  of  the  franchise. 
t  ns  now  consider  whether  the  parti- 
class  Dpon  whom  the  noble  Lord  is 
to  confer  this  great  p<JiticaI  power 
class  who  are  incapable,  or  who  are 
ely  to  exercise  it.  Are  they  a  class 
lave  shown  no  inclination  to  combine  t 
hey  a  class  incapable  of  orf^nisation  ! 
I  the  reverse.  If  we  look  to  the  histoiy 
s  count rr  during  the  present  century, 
Jfr.  Dimrii 


we  shall  find  that  the  aristoeraey,  or  npp 
classes,  have  on  several  rerj  stsritinv  g 
cnsions  shown  a  great  power  of  urgiDlf 
lion.  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied  ibsl  li 
working  classes,  especiallt  since  the  pea 
of  1815,  have  shown  a  remarkable  t*i« 
for  orgBnination,  and  a  power  ofdiicjpi 
unit  combination  inferior  to  Done.  Ti 
same,  1  believe,  cannot  be  uid  nf  tt 
middle  classes.  With  the  eiception  gf  it 
Anti-Corn-Law  League,  I  cannot  rettS  I 
tills  moment  any  great  snccessfal  pollM 
ornoniiation  of  the  middle  elasMi,  id 
living  in  an  age  when  everything iiluMI 
we  now  know  that  that  great  cmMm 
tion.  which  ultimately  proved  Ml«f|i 
ant,  oned  its  success  to  »  gn^l^m 
foreseen  calamity,  and  was  ontlMrf 
dispersion  and  dissolution  only  itettH . 
before  that  terrible  event  occinnL  ykl 
mmicof  cAmt/tohi  Mr.  Br»ht.]  IM 
only  say  that  my  aathorily  is  M 
most  eminent  members  of  your  on 
deration.  But  the  fortune  oflbe 
does  not  affect  my  at^omenl,  W 
founded  on  the  fact  that  the  < 
classes  have  shown  on  Tariom  MflM 
and  for  long  contiuuona  perioda,  (iuimI 
organTsation,  discipline,  and  eomliil'M 
qnite  e<]ual  to  those  of  the  uppeackiH 
but  that  the  middle  clttsses,  wiib  li»W 
ception  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  LeapaW 
not,  in  my  memory,  conducted  lof  fW 
political  confederation  to  a  snceeafidMt 
Then  the  class  to  which  yon  aie  sMI 
give  this  predominance,  is  perfiietljMW 
of  organiiation  ;  and  from  the  ds^ivH 
Luddites  to  the  present  period,  tW  M* 
tion  of  frequently  secret,  bot  slwji* 
disciplined,  organiiation  has  beei|iW* 
among  the  working  classes.  I*'*'.'^ 
the  working  classes  are  eieesfcjljy* 
ligent  and  educated,  and  ihei^  "^l 
to  appreciate  the  poaseasion  of  ^  °^ 
chiG«.  But  these  ore  reasoni  ^1  !* 
should  take  care  in  legialating  on  to** 
ject,  that  you  do  not  give  them  s  pM** 
nance.  What  has  been  the  objMI  rf  « 
legislative  labours  for  many  yCon  P*^J* 
to  pnt  an  end  to  a  olaaa  legiilotioB  'M 
was  much  complained  of!  Bnt  yoi  H 
now  propoatng  to  establish  a  clus  It^ 
tion  of  a  kind  which  may  wdl  bo  «*• 
with  apprehension. 

It  is  highly  neeestary,  in  deiliog  "" 
thia  subjeet,  and  in  attempting  to  <K™ 
the  ftouchise  on  the  working  dsaM- "" 
you  ahonld  not  esUhlisk  by  that  ««•»< 
doss  legislation  with  which,  eonsideriiig  " 
power  utd  probable  cooMqauiees,  ao^ 
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^0  that  has  hitherto,  though  only 
Ihr,  prevailed  can  for  a  moment  be 
|pt]«d.    It  was  obvious  policy  that  while 
attempted   to   introduce  the  working 
»  to  the  exercise  of  the  franchise, 
I  sbocM  counteract  the  tendency  to  this 
doouBation.   by  giving  a  variety  of 
I,  and  by  effecting  a  natural  eoun- 
to  consequences  which  all  must 
kte.     This    was   attempted   in    the 
Wngkt  forward  last  year,  and  how 
itt  ^positions   contained   in   that 
iwt?     They  were  called  "fancy 
i*  aad  that  was  considered  an 
ABiteratioii  tickles  the  ear,  and 
'popular  form  of  language  among 
U  is,  I  believe,  the  character- 
tnde  and  barbarous  poetry ;  but  it 
tn^ment  in  legislation.   I  thought 
iiPMrkable  oircamstance,  after  hear- 
^Boeh  of  the  objection  to  "  fancy 
that  the  present  Bill  was  not 
It  on  the  table  of  the  House  he- 
ld distinguished  Liberals  rising 
garter  on  the  opposite  benches 
ling  the   introduction   of  what 
mnced  last  year  as  "  fancy  fran- 
Let  us  see  what  you  mean  by 
friDchises."     We  never  had   an 
of  arguing   the  question  last 
isse  the  Bill  was  not  allowed  to 
)  Committee.     I  will  take  a  "  fancy 
)"— a  franchise  dependent  on  the 
iWeupation  of  a  house,  and  which 
ly  called  the  "lodger  franchise.*' 
tlemen  speak  of  the  lodger  fran- 
if  lodging  were  a  casual  circum- 
^h  oor  social  life ;  that  it  might 
as  not   to  give  a   lodger  the 
^t  that  he  was  very  likely  to  be 
ible  man,  but  that,  after  all,  it 
a  matter   of  any  great  import- 
low,  lodging  is  not  an  accident  of 
life :  it    is  a  condition  of  our 
Ifc.    The  richer  the  country  gets, 
[greater  its  trade,  the  more  nume- 
become  the  lodger  class.     Just 
ul  trade  takes  every  year  larger 
the  shopkeeper  must  have  a 
>  either  as  a  magazine  for  his 
I*  as  a  means  of  exhibiting  his 
The  larger  the   shop,  the  more 
_ltioDed  is  the  boose   to  his  so- 
^Kte;  and  so,  just  as  the  country 
jh  wealth  and  trade,  the  shop- 
feel  the  necessity  of  filling  his 
tommodious  chambers  ;  and  in 
^^  lodger  class  comes  into  exist- 
wupleor  sufficient  means,  and 
W  Ittbits  that  make  men  respect- 


able in  this  country.  They  are  educated^ 
and  feel  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  the 
performance  of  public  duties.  When  you 
give  a  vote  to  the  mere  householders, 
surely  those  who  really  occupy  the  house, 
and  arc  infinitely  more  wealthy,  and  fre- 
quently much  better  educated,  ought  not 
to  be  debarred  from  a  trust  of  which  they 
are  worthy.  What  is  the  use  of  calling  it 
a  **  fancy  franchise  ?"  It  is  not  a  •*  fancy 
franchise,"  but  a  real  franchise  ;  as  real 
as,  and  more  likely  to  be  worthily  exer- 
cised than,  the  householders'  franchise, 
which,  according  to  a  limited  and  bar- 
barous notion,  you  consider  the  only  proper 
franchise. 

The  payment  of  direct  taxes  might  well 
be  a  basis  of  the  suffrage.  You  are  now 
in  this  country  substituting,  in  a  great 
degree,  direct  taxation  for  indirect  taxa- 
tion. The  careful  and  limited  substitu- 
tion of  direct  taxation  for  indirect,  which 
has  gone  on  now  for  some  years,  is  a 
matter,  no  doubt,  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, and  highly  advantageous  to  the 
country,  but  it  is  a  system  ^hich,  if  pur- 
sued without  great  prudence  and  caution, 
would  make  the  Finance  Minister  who  pro- 
posed it  the  Neckcr  of  this  country.  It 
is  a  process  connected  with  great  conse- 
quences, and  at  a  moment  when  you  not 
only  propose  to  confer  the  franchise  but 
predominant  power  on  a  class  that  does 
not  pay  direct  taxation,  I  hardly  know  any 
qualification  which  could  be  more  properly 
recommended  than  a  suflfrago  based  on  the 
payment  of  direct  taxation.  It  will  be 
answered,  though  momentous  consequences 
may  depend  on  a  class  enfranchised  on  this 
basis,  it  is  a  mere  **  fancy  franchise  "•^• 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject 
further,  because  every  one  must  feel  what 
a  silly  and  unmeaning  phrase  that  is. 

I  have  placed  before  the  House  some 
critical  remarks  with  respect  to  the  borough 
franchise.  I  think  tho  noble  Lord  made  a 
mistake  in  founding  his  proposition  on  a 
mere  consideration  of  numbers.  I  think 
the  noble  Lord  ought  to  have  considered,  io 
the  first  place,  fitness,  and  not  numbers. 
Following  his  principle,  this  appears  to  be 
the  consequence,  that  the  noble  Lord  is 
about  to  introduce  a  body  homogeneous 
in  character  and  interests  of  upwards  of 
200,000  into  our  boroughs,  in  addition  to 
what  is  really  not  more,  so  far  as  the  ques- 
tion of  their  influence  is  concerned,  than  a 
body  of  about  288,000.  Then,  in  one-half 
of  the  boroughs  in  England  the  new  consti- 
tuency will  be  able  to  command  the  seats, 
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and  by  so  doing  jou  are  changing  the  depo- 
sitary of  political  power  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent, and  are.  in  fact,  conferring  power  on 
a  class, — a  result,  which  your  recent  legis- 
lation, during  the  last  ten  years,  has  endea* 
Toured  in  every  way  to  avoid.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  approve  this  mode  of  increasing 
the  suffrage  in  boroughs.  I  do  not  think 
this  proposition  ought  to  have  been  brought 
forward,  unless  accompanied  by  means 
through  which  the  elements  of  the  consti- 
tuency should  be  more  various  in  character, 
and  unless  a  counterpoise  to  the  predomi- 
nance of  any  particular  class  were  esta- 
blished. I  know  it  may  be  said  that  the 
result  of  the  last  election  was  favourable 
to  the  introduction  of  the  working  classes 
into  the  constituency  by  the  mode  of  re- 
ducing the  franchise.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
what  was  the  result  of  the  last  general 
election.  That  is  a  matter  of  very  consi- 
derable doubt;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  noble  Lord  took  a  prudent  course  when 
he  took  a  prompt  one,  and  'called  for  the 
opinion  of  Parliament  at  the  moment  of  its 
meeting.  What  might  have  been  the  opin- 
ion of  Parliament  after  sitting  a  few  months 
longer  I  leave  the  House  to  judge.  The 
opinion  of  the  country  on  this  question  of 
admitting  the  working  classes  to  the  suf- 
frage was  given  in  no  decided,  but  rather 
in  a  hesitating,  manner;  and  I  think  the 
opinion  of  the  country  was  this,  that  it 
was  desirable  that  a  certain  portion  of  the 
working  classes — those  who  by  their  skill 
and  conduct  had  proved  themselves  worthy 
of  the  electoral  privilege— should  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  constituency  under  certain 
conditions,  which  would  guard  the  commu- 
nity from  the  predominance  of  that  class. 
That,  I  believe,  was  the  real  verdict  of  the 
country. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
Working  classes  at  this  moment  have  no 
share  in  the  representation.  I  must  con- 
sider the  freemen  of  England  as  a  part 
of  the  working  classes,  though  they  are 
always  t|;eated  with  such  contempt  by 
iioroe  hon.  Gentlemen.  Moreover,  the  re- 
sult has  shown  that  in  the  metropolis  the 
great  body  of  the  working  classes  are  in 
possession  of  the  franchise;  and  that  they 
also  possess  the  franchise  in  many  of  the 
most  important  northern  boroughs  no  one 
questions.  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  can 
estimate  the  share  of  the  working  classes 
in  the  representation  at  less  than  one-ninth 
or  one-eighth  even  of  the  existing  constitu- 
encies. But  when  hon.  Gentlemen  lay  it 
down  as  a  principle  that  the  working  classes 
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ought  to  enjoy  the  franchise  we  must  re- 
member that  working  men  are  not  confined 
to  towns  alone,  and  that  there  are  others 
who  also  have  a  fair  right  to  consideratioii. 
The  superior  class  of  rural  labourers  and 
of  working  men  in  the  country,  if  yoo  look 
at  their  knowledge  of  their  pursuits,  their 
general  conduct,  and  the  great  skill  which 
is  required  in  their  daily  duties,  need  not 
shrink  from  a  comparison  with  the  work- 
men of  the  towns.  If  you  are  to  recog- 
nize the  claims  of  skilled  mechanics,  yoo 
must  equally  take  into  consideration  the 
claims  of  English  woodmen,  English  shep- 
herds, English  gardeners,  and  some  of  the 
higher  class  of  labourers  in  husbandry. 
It  is  impossible  to  deal  with  the  question 
in  a  general  way,  and,  therefore,  yoo  ne- 
cessarily have  to  make  a  selection  of  the 
working  classes,  in  order  that  their  voice 
and  influence  may  be  heard.  It  follows 
that  you  must  have  limitation,  that  you 
must  have  qualification;  and  I  say  that 
the  only  effect  of  the  noble  Lord's  Bill  will 
be  to  give  a  predominance,  in  half  the 
boroughs  of  England,  to  a  class  who,  if 
they  act  in  conformity  with  their  antece- 
dents, will  evince  decision,  combination, 
discipline,  and  will  probably  return  to  thia 
House  a  body  of  men  who  will  exercise  a 
great  and,  perhaps,  a  controlling  influence 
over  the  Government  of  the  country. 
Now,  are  you  prepared  to  sanction  such  a 
course  ?  Is  it  a  course  to  be  justified — I 
will  not  say  on  the  principles  of  political 
expediency,  but — on  the  principles  of  poli- 
tical justice  ?  I  contend  that  it  is  not, 
and  therefore  I  cannot  agree  that  the 
method  by  which  the  noble  Lord  propoeas 
to  admit  the  influence  of  -the  working 
classes  in  the  election  of  Members  of  Par> 
liament  is  a  wise  and  well-considered  one. 
I  think  he  ought  to  have  increased  the 
borough  constituencies  by  various  means, 
and  not  merely  by  this  perilous  monotony 
of  process;  and  while  he  might  have  intro- 
duced the  most  skilful  mechanics  among 
the  working  classes  into  the  constituency, 
he  might  have  done  it  under  conditiona 
which  would  not  have  neutralized  the  voice 
of  nil  the  various  classes  comprised  in  the 
present  borough  constituencies. 

I  proceed  now  to  consider  the  next  prin- 
ciple on  which  this  Bill  is  founded — name* 
ly,  the  reduction  of  the  county  franohiae. 
I,  for  one,  have  never  opposed  the  creation 
in  the  counties  of  an  ample  constituency. 
Believing  that  the  influence  of  the  land  is 
most  beneficial  for  the  preservation  of  our 
constitutional  liberties,  I  have  been  alwaja 
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anxious  that  the  great  landed  proprietors 
in  this  House  should  come  here  supported 
by  the  voice  of  a  numerous  constituency, 
and  should  be  at  the  head  not  merely  of 
their  tenantry,  but  of   their  neighbours. 
I  have  always  felt  that  that  would  add  to 
their  influence  and  power,  which  are  of  the 
ntoaost  advantage  to  the  State.     But  in 
inea-easing   the  county  constituencies  one 
condition  should  be  observed.     The  per- 
aoDS    thus   enfranchised   should  bo   fairly 
connected  with  the  chief  property  and  the 
chief  industry  of  the  county.     A  constitu- 
ency is  not  connected  with  the  chief  pro- 
perty and  chief  industry  of  a  county  if,  for 
example,  the  county  suffrage  is  possessed 
br  some  town  which  may  be  a  new  com- 
monity  developing  itself  by  means  of  some 
special  interest  of  its  own,  or  some  decay- 
"^    iug   borough   nithout  any  sympathy  with 
the  property  and  pursuits  of  the  county. 
I  don't  think  also  that  the  condition  I  have 
just  laid  down  is  observed  when  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  great  borough  teeming  with  a 
population  which   has  overpassed   the  old 
parliamentary  limits  affixed  to  the  town  in 
1832,  but  connected  with  that  borough  by 
every  tie  and  duty,  social  and  political,  are 
permitted  to  send  out  their  hordes  of  elec- 
tors, who  ought  to  have  votes  for  the  bo- 
rough of  which  they  really  form  a  part,  to 
elect  a  county  member  having  little  sym- 
pathy with  their  local  interests  and  feel- 
ings.    1  don't  think  that  main  condition  is 
observed  when  at  any  time,  but  especially 
at  a  time  when  you  are  establishing  the 
franchisea  of  England    more    and    more 
upon   occupation,   you  allow  freeholds  in 
towns  to  become  the  great  manufactories  of 
split  votes,  by  which,  at  a  general  election, 
bands  of  vo^rs  are  enabled  to  pour  forth, 
and  elect  Members  of  Parliament  for  a 
district  with  which  they  have  no  local  sym- 
pathy and  no  common  interests.     In  the 
Bill  1  do  not  find  any  means  adopted  by 
which  that  great  injustice  can  be  rectified. 
The  noble  Lord,  tUiMigh  his  measure  is  a 
small  one,  can,  however,  condescend    to 
details  where  the  county  suffrage  is  con- 
cerned.    For  example,  I  find  that  Clause 
4  will  effect  disfranchisement  on  a  large 
scale,  by  enacting  that  the  occupation  of  a 
building  jointly  with  land  is  not  to  confer  a 
right  of  voting,  unless  the  building  bo  of 
£5  annual  value.     That  clause  is  a  new 
one,  and  would  disfranchise  a  large  number 
of  voters  in  the  rural  districts.     The  noble 
Lord  has  a  terror  of  disfranchisement,  which 
with  adroit  misrepresentation  ho  opposed 
in  the  Bill  submitted  last  year,  while  pro- 


posing it  in  every  measure  of  his  own;  but 
when  simplicity  is  the  order  of  the  day, 
the  uoblo  Lord,  though  he  will  not  esta- 
blish a  just  franchise  in  tho  counties, adopts 
a  sweeping  measure  of  disfranchisement, 
applying  only  to  rural  voters. 

The  county  franchise  as  proposed  in  the 
Bill  will  greatly  reduce  tlic  influence  of  the 
lauded  proprietors  and  of  the  landed  inte- 
rest in  this  country.  I  object  to  any  such 
reduction,  and  I  will  tell  the  hon.  Member, 
who  seems  alarmed  or  annoyed  by  that  ex- 
pression, why  it  is  I  object.  I  look  round 
upon  Europe  at  the  present  moment,  and  1 
see  no  country  of  any  importance  in  which 
political  liberty  can  be  said  to  exist.  I 
attribute  the  creation  and  the  maintenance 
of  our  liberties  to  the  influence  of  the  land 
and  to  our  tenure  of  land.  In  England 
there  are  large  properties  round  which  men 
can  rally,  and  that,  in  my  mind,  forms  the 
only  security  in  an  old  European  country 
against  that  centralized  form  of  government 
which  has  prevailed  and  must  prevail  in 
every  European  community  where  there  is 
no  such  oounter poise.  It  is  our  tenure 
of  land  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  our 
public  liberties,  because  it  is  the  tenure  of 
land  which  makes  local  government  a  fact 
in  England,  and  which  allows  the  great 
body  of  Englishmen  to  he  ruled  by  tra- 
ditional influence  and  by  habit,  instead  of 
being  governed,  as  in  other  countries,  by 
mere  police.  Well.  Sir,  believing  that  the 
proposed  reconstruction  of  the  county  fran- 
chise has  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  just 
and  salutary  influence  of  the  land  of  this 
country,  I  highly  object  to  the  noble  Lord's 
plan. 

Now,  the  third  principle  upon  which  this 
measure  is  founded,  is  the  re-distribution 
of  Parliamentary  seats.  Let  us  see  whether 
the  application  of  that  principle  be  a  just 
and  wise  one.  There  are  two  schools  of 
opinion  upon  this  subject.  There  is  the 
school  of  politicians  who  would  entirely  re- 
construct the  borough  system  of  England, 
and  who  would  not  only  entirely  recon- 
struct it,  but  I  may  say  would  entirely  sub- 
vert it.  They  are  of  opinion  that  what 
should  be  obtained  by  public  parliamentary 
election  in  this  country  is  a  declaration  of 
the  opinion  of  the  mere  numerical  minqrity 
of  the  population  in  the  country,  and  they 
would  subvert  the  present  system  and  re- 
construct it  on  a  scale  which  would  obtain 
that  result.  That  is  what  I  call  the  Ameri- 
can system,  and  it  works  sufficiently  well 
in  the  United  States.  The  population  of 
the  United  States  greatly  exceeds  that  of 
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h  that  for  Manchester  and  Birmingham 
vfakh  jon  do  not  do  for  the  wealthy  in- 
diridoal?     Hon.  Gentlemen  are  sent  here 
to  represent  the  opinion  of  places,  and  not 
^  power  of  places.     Does  anybody  sup- 
pose that  if  the  interests  of  Manchester 
vere  assailed  they  would  only  be  defended 
by  the  two   respectable    Representatives 
vho  sit  m  this  House  for  that  borough  ? 
Not  at  all.     We  know  that  there  would  be 
Koret  and  scores  of  Members,  not   con- 
fined to  one  side  of  the  llouse,  who  would 
rapport^  interests  of  Manchester  ;  and, 
tbetvfore,  1   entirely   disapprove   of    this 
pvtaeipie,  irhich   appears  to  be   perfectly 
VMMsdiotional,  and  which  wonld  change 
Ik  duraeter  of  this   House,  because,  if 
jvymeotation  is  to  be  meted  out  accord - 
ng  to  population  and  property,  you  would 
MM  bive  Terr  few  places  indeed  repre- 
Mtol  in  this  House,  and  representation 
•■ti  be  confined  entirely  to  large  manu- 
fattiog  and  commercial  cities  and  large 
indues. 

Iftdmit  that  in  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832 

yn  M  confer  on  some  counties  a  third 

Mcnber.     fiat  the  circumstances   under 

wbieb  that  was  done  could  not  be  drawn 

iiti  a  precedent,  but  if  it  were  one,  as  1 

ibill  perhaps  be  told,  it  would  be  a  very 

MoDe.     In  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  it 

VMoeeessary  to  increase 4;he  county  Mcm- 

Wn.   There  were  some  counties  in  which 

JItetteeded  the  number  of  voters  which 

*>lkHied  the  conferring  of  two  Members, 

H>ijet  which  did  not  reach  that  number 

*W  permitted  division,  and  this  plan  of 

Mi|t  third  Member  was  consequently 

UiUHrse  to.     But  some  of  those  coun- 

"ft^enow  know  have  reached  an  amount 
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it  »Mld  be  better,  if  you  wish  to  increase 

^  county  representation,  to  divide  those 

woties  than  to  have  recourse  to  this  sys- 

••  of  eomulative  members,  which  cannot 

wiefendcd,  and  which  is  entirely  opposed 

•>Ae  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

M  there  is  another  ground  on  which  I 

■tt  it  is  equally  objectionable.    It  would 

•R*irto  be  the  happy  practice  of  the  Con- 

AltioD  that  almost  every  class  and  every 

■^tst,  and  every  great  institution  is  re- 

F^Mated,  and  though  under  our  consti- 

*^  m  that  sense  the  minority  may  be 

f^wcnted,  still  when  a  constituent  body 

ttfaned  the  majority  ought  to  decide,  and 

■•  minority  in  that  sense  ought  to  have 

•tisim.    It  is  the  custom  of  the  country, 

•■  that  is  a  very  strong  reason;  but  be- 

f^  ditt  the  principle  is  based  upon  all 


our  constitutional  precedents  and  practice, 
and  it  would  appear  to  be  a  principle 
which  can  also  be  upheld  on  sound  political 
reasons,  even  abstractedly.  The  noble 
Lord  in  1854  proposed  that  the  minority  * 
should  be  directly  represented  in  this  House. 
In  my  opinion  a  more  unconstitutional 
course  could  not  have  been  suggested,  for 
there  is  ohiy  one  proper  way  by  which  the 
minority  of  a  constituent  body  should  bd 
represented,  and  that  is  by  becoming  a  ma- 
jority. The  noble  Lord  has  now  proposed, 
not  directly,  but  indirectly,  to  secure  a 
representation  to  the  minority  in  several 
places  in  some  cities  and  some  counties.  I 
entirely  object  to  that ;  but  it  is  done,  al- 
thoi^gh  indirectly,  in  this  Bill,  and  there 
are  some  counties  and  some  towns  to  which 
a  third  Member  is  added  on  that  principle. 
We  have  complained  of  late  years  of  a 
want  of  distinct  parties  and  of  distinct 
principles  in  this  House.  So  far  as  I  can 
learn  that  is  a  want  which  will  in  a  very 
short  time  disappear.  I  think  we  shall 
soon  have  distinct  parties  and  distinct 
principles  on  both  sides  ;  but  if  anything 
could  be  devised  which  would  introduce 
into  this  House  a  timid  and  temporizing 
spirit,  it  is  the  political  and  parliamentary 
machinery  that  recognizes  the  representa- 
tion of  the  minority  of  a  constituent  body 
in  Parliament.  A  want  of  conviction  and 
a  want  of  energy  and  spirit  in  public  life 
would  be  the  consequence,  and  therefore  I 
entirely  disagree  with  the  second  object 
which  the  noble  Lord  wishes  to  obtain  by 
thus  dealing  with  the  redistribution  of  seats. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  principle  of  the 
redistribution  of  seats,  as  the  noble  Lord 
applies  it,  is  unsound.  It  can  satisfy  none 
of  those  opposed  to  the  English  element  of 
parliamentary  life  who  want  to  reconstruct 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  American 
principle,  while  at  the  same  time  it  fatally 
alters  the  only  sound  principles  upon  which 
the  disfranchisement  of  boroughs  ought  to 
be  permitted — namely,  that  of  conferring 
a  representation  on  interests  not  already 
represented. 

I  have  now  touched  on  the  three  prin- 
ciples of  this  Bill.  What  is  the  course 
we  ought  to  take  with  respect  to  it? 
That  is  the  question.  It  is  a  very  bad 
measure.  That,  I  think,  is  the  universal 
opinion.  In  fact,  I  believe  I  do  not  know 
more  than  two  individuals  whom  it  per- 
fectly satisfies—namely,  the  noble  Lord 
the  Foreign  Secretary  and  the  Member 
for  Birmingham;  and  the  Member  for  Bir« 
mbgham,  with  that  candid  audacity  which 
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abounding  in  regoaroee  of  mea,  money,  aod 
ipilitar;  materinl,  and  bo  onainoared  of 
glory  tliat  it  haa  freely  bartered  freedom 
for  fame,  no  longer  concealB  its  thirst  of 
general  empire.  As  far  qb  Europe  is  coo- 
oerned,  the  prospect  is  much  more  daagei^ 
ons  tlian  in  the  dajs  of  the  Great  Monarch; 
for  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  Europe  was 
full  of  military  energy;  Europe  now  is 
prostrate  and  spiritless.  As  fiir  ns  England 
is  concerned,  the  prospect  is  infinitely  more 
dangerous  than  in  the  days  of  the  French 
Republic  and  the  old  French  Empire;  for 
France  "as  then  our  implacable  foe; 
France  is  now  our  unswerving  friend. 
France  then  menaced  our  hearths;  France 
now  decorates  our  citisens.  France  ha- 
rassed our  trade  then  by  a  continental  block- 
ade ;  Frauce  now  facilitatea  commercial 
intercourse  by  treaties  of  amity,  There  is 
nothing  to  beep  the  Engliah  people  watch- 
ful or  awake,  Superior  to  rapine,  hardly 
condescending  to  force,  France  is  building 
up  n  colossal  despotism  by  all  the  arts  of 
the  most  advanced  Liberalism — hy  univer- 
sal suffrage — by  secret  voting — by  elec- 
toral districts.  Will  you  never  be  warned  ? 
Is  this  the  time  snd  the  condition  of  affairs 
when  you  should  attempt  feebly,  but  in 
the  same  vein,  to  imitate  these  political 
acheines  ?  Is  tliis  the  time  when  you 
should  still  further  deviate  from  that  old, 
that  free,  and  that  aristocratic,  constitution 
which  has  formed  the  Empire  of  England 
and  framed  the  liberties  of  Englishmen  ? 
Sir,  I  must  say  that  is  not  my  opinion. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State, 
since  the  night  when  he  entered  into  the 
fatal  pledge  on  this  side  of  the  House 
which  has  placed  his  Government  in  conse- 
qnence  in  a  position  of  great  embarrass- 
ment, has  been  called  upon  to  preside  over 
an  office  of  the  State  very  different  from 
that  which  he  then  contemplated.  The 
noble  Lord  is  in  receipt  every  day  of  infor- 
mation which  may  well  make  him  look 
grave,  and  the  perusal  of  which  cannot  but 
teach  him  that  it  is  a  great  thing  for  a 
Minister  that  he  con  fall  back  upon  the 
ancient  institutions  of  a  country  which  have 
proved  their  power  lo  stem  any  storm.  Well, 
Sir.  that  being  the  case,  I  will  not  relin- 
quish tire  hope  that  before  ne  are  sum- 
moned to  go  into  Committee,  n  relieved 
House  of  CenimoHS  and  n  grateful  people 
will  learn  from  the  noble  Lord  that  this 
unnecessary,  this  uncalled-for,  and  this 
mischievous,  measure  has  been  withdrawn, 
Mr,  LEATHAM  said,  he  should  not 
have  riieu  had  he  not  been  aware  that  the 
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ft  voio«  in  the  legislature,  and  a  voice 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  gigantic 
itaencj  of  Salford.     Wbnt  were  the 
ents  which  the  noble  Lord  advanced 
the  retention  of  the  privileges  of  these 
1  boroughs  ?      He  yielded  to  no  Mom- 
in  that  House  in  most  profound  respect 
most  hearty  admiration  of  the  noble 
,  and  it  was  therefore  with  great  diffi- 
that  he  rentured  to  differ  from  him. 
M  he  not  understand  the  noble  Lord 
iHfl;  that  it  was  to  the  petty  boroughs 
Ibt^eymuRt  look  for  their  statesmen? 
tiltewt  imply  that  the  large  boroughs 
■Mip  persons  absorbed  in  trade,  and  the 
Mite  persons  absorbed  in  agriculture, 
■lAiUit  was  from  the  petty  boroughs 
tbat  sprang  that  divine  race,  ignorant 
both  of  connmerce  and  agrieidture, 
ibom  it  seemed  Providence  had  com- 
tbe  care  of  this  great,  agricultural 
temmeroial  country  ?     But  the  noble 
"*!  argument   was  not  altogether  ori- 
He  thought  they  had  heard  some- 
like it  before,  and  that  it  proceeded 
the  other   side  of  the  House.     He 
_  t  the   right  hon.    Gentleman   the 
JIn^  for  Bucks  had  startled  them  on 
"ftfRvions  occasion  by  telling  them  that  if 
m  floase  were  to  be  composed  alone  of 
tti  vepresentatives  of  great  interests,  the 
fcerament  of  Her  Majesty  must  revert 
4l  lbs  despotism  of  1640,  and  that  the 
iMm  of  the  Court  would  usurp  the  place 
ilii  representatires  of  the  people.     But 
■ilhlgether  denied  that  large  constituen- 
^MJy  sent  up  persons  who  had  not  the 
Mf  sr  the   leisure  to   conduct   public 
'la  When  he  heard  that  assertion  his 
9^>iriftred  iuToluntarily  to  the  Treasury 
•••kiisd,  passing  o?er  the  noble  Viscount 
*t  As  bead  of  the  Government,  who  till  re- 
•■•fy  represented  a  large  constituency,  but 
"■•fcr  personal  convenience  no  doubt  con- 
••••i  to  represent  Tiverton,  it  fell  on  the 
«^  Lord  him^self  (Lord  John  Russell), 
Jj»f  sitting  for  the  greatest  commercial 
%  IB*  the  Empire,  was  the  first  to  tell 
wft  that  commercial  constituencies   did 
21  send  up  statesmen.     Next  to  him  sat 
l^nghthoD.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone), 
^^  be  tiiooght  all  would  admit  to  be  a 
***>Jo*n,  and  who  represented  one  of  tlje 
■•rt  influential  constituencies  in  England, 
•  University  of  Oxford.     Beside  him  sat 
•••wer  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Presi- 
2|of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  Milner 

I A^^'  ^presenting  the  large  borough  of 
^n ;  then  came  the  President  of  the 
«*»Bgird  (Sir  0.  Wood),  reprebenting  the 


populous  borough  of  Halifax.  Amongst 
them  also  was  the  Secretary  for  War  (Mr. 
S.  Herbert),  sitting  for  the  great  consti* 
tuency  of  South  Wilts,  and  there  was  the 
Home  Secretary  (Sir  George  Grey),  who 
till  recently  sat  for  Herefordshire,  and  in 
addition  there  wore  the  Attorney  General 
(Sir  Richard  Bethell)  and  the  President 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board  (Mr.  Villiors),  who 
represented  the  important  borough  of  Wol- 
verhampton ;  an  I  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  (Mr.  Card  well),  sitting  for  Oxford 
city.  It  appeared  to  him  then  that  the 
great  boroughs  and  cities  and  counties  vied 
with  one  another  in  sending  up  statesmen 
to  Parliament,  and  if  they  did  not  send  up 
more  it  was  not  because  they  had  no  dis-* 
position  BO  to  do,  but  because  there  were 
no  more  statesmen  to  send.  The  noble 
Lord  defended  small  boroughs,  because 
twice  in  the  course  of  a  century  great 
statesmen  had  been  unfortunate  enough  to 
quarrel  with  large  constituencies,  and  lose 
their  seats.  And  the  noble  Lord  bad 
great  respect  for  the  feelings  of  the  people 
of  Little  Peddlington,  but  had  no  compas- 
sion for  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
electors  throughout  the  country  who  had 
been  keenly  smarting  under  the  sense 
that  they  were  not  sufficiently  represented. 
He  (Mr.  Leatham)  submitted  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  more  statesmanlike 
to  have  dealt  with  this  great  question 
without  reference  to  Parliamentary  ma- 
jorities. On  one  memorable  occasion  the 
noble  Lord  and  his  friends  followed  this 
course,  and  the  result  was  a  great  acces- 
sion to  our  constitutional  dignity,  and  a 
place  in  history  for  the  noble  Lord.  Pos- 
sibly Her  Majesty *8  Ministers  might  ha?e 
lost  some  portion  of  the  confidence  of  that 
House,  but  they  would  have  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  country,  and  they  would 
eventually  have  passed  a  great  measure 
not  only  of  reform  but  of  justice  and  of 
security.  He  feared  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
had  been  to  a  certain  extent  misled  by  the 
representations  which  had  appeared  in  the 
public  press,  that  the  people  cared  nothing 
about  reform.  This  assertion  had  been 
made  with  a  feverish  anxiety  of  reiteration 
which  convinced  him  that  those  who  uttered 
it  had  but  little  confidence  in  its  truth. 
No,  the  people  of  England  were  anxiously 
watching  that  House,  and  it  would  be  well 
not  to  arouse  passions  which  were  slum- 
bering. At  that  moment  great  prosperity 
prevailed,  and  there  were  no  symptoms  of 
agitation ;  but  when  there  was  a  recun'ooce 
of  those  periods  of   disaster  with   which 
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Providence  Bair  fit  from  time  to  time  to 
visit  them,  would  that  be  a  time  to  deal 
with  this  grav^,  and  nitl)  wliat  would  then 
be  this  perilous  question  ?  He  should  have 
thought  that  the  time  when  the  demand 
for  reform  was  couched  in  moderate  and 
respectful  langURgo,  when  the  desire  for  it 
was  still  a  dei>irB  nnd  not  n  passion,  and 
when  the  haud  of  the  people  was  extended 
in  entreaty  nnd  not  in  menace,  was  the 
very  moment  granted  by  Heaven  for  passing 
a  great  measure  nhich  the  people  would  re- 
ceive ns  an  evidence,  not  of  weaknesB,  but 
of  good  will,  and  would  accept  with  grati- 
tude for  the  privilege  bestowed,  and  not 
with  exultation  over  the  right  extorted.  He 
regretted  that  Her  Majesty's  Gavernment 
had  not  felt  it  their  duty  to  introduce  such 
a  measure.  He  regretted  it  because  tiie 
work  which  engaged  them  to-day  would  en- 
gage them  again  to-morrow,  but  still  more. 
because  a  great  opportunity  for  securing 
the  confidence  of  the  people  had  been 
flung  away.  So  long  as  that  House  pur- 
sued such  a  policy  as  was  recommended  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  —  a 
policy  of  apprehension,  suspicion,  and  dis- 
trnst,  BO  long  would  they  hnve  to  deal  with 
a  suspicious  and  distrustful  people;  but  if 
they  once  took  the  imtion  fairly  into  con- 
fidence, instead  of  creatiog  the  evil  which 
had  been  anticipated,  they  would  add  new 
life  to  the  Stale,  new  lustre  to  the  Crown, 
and  glorious  centuries  to  the  history  of 
England. 

Mr.  H.  BATLLIE  said,  that  unlike  his 
right  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire, he  was  BO  far  from  desiring 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill,  that  he  hoped 
the  time  had  at  length  arrived  when  the 
House  would  be  able  to  pass  a  Measure  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  satisfactory  in  the 
present,  nnd,  above  all,  of  a  permanent ' 
character,  that  we  might  get  rid  of  the ' 
scnndal  which  had  for  some  years  past 
been  exhibited  of  the  first  and  leading 
statesmen  of  the  country  bidding  against 
each  other  for  political  power.  It  was  far 
better,  in  his  opinion,  that  the  constitution 
should  be  placed  upon  a  democratic  basis, 
than  that  a  system  of  agitation  on  the  sub- 
ject should  he  carried  on,  not  by  reckless 
agitators,  but  by  the  first  statesmen  in 
the  country.  Such  a  state  of  things 
tended  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  in  the  honour  of  public  j 
men  of  both  parties.  The  noble  Lord  said 
last  year  that  the  great  object  of  a  Reform 
Bill  should  be  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
Mr,  Leatham 
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Bill  of  the  late  Governme 
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hot).  Gentlemtin  was  in  farour  of  lioitee-  He  (Mr.  i 
hold  BufTrage  ami  the  abolition  of  fiinall  doubt  wh( 
nomination  borouglis,  and  tliougli  lio  (Mr.  plnce,  B 
Baxter)  considered  tliat  lio  himself  was  of  this  cui 
■omelhing  of  a  radical,,  lie  could  not  t;o  in  clnssea 
much  further.  It  nas  a  remnrkablo  sign  wan  hail  i 
of  ths  times  that  tins  great  Coiiaervative  took  plac( 
parly,  attached  aa  it  was  lo  the  principloe  had  state 
of  tbo  coDBtitution  nnd  averBe  to  an;  oon-  agitation 
Btderable  chnngeB  in  our  institutionH,  bad,  tho  middl 
notwithttauding  a  fow  critical  obBervationB  binntions. 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  meant  no 
for  Buclcs,  not  thought  it  their  duty  to  (hen  ho  (I 
give  art  united  opposition  to  the  Reform  agree  wit 
Bill  of  the  Government.  It  appeared  to  middle  cli 
him  that  that  policy  of  the  party  woa  not  coQibinin; 
only  an  acknoivledgment  of  the  general  former  t 
good  working  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  carry  the 
ffhich  conferred  great  benefits  on  tho  and  Corp 
countiy,  but  an  indication  that  they  were  tliolic  Em 
not  now  inclined,  whatever  ihcy  might  have  measures 
been  io  past  limes,  to  offer  any  obstinate  beeu  mai 
reaistance  (o  measures  of  gradual  nnd  tite  middl 
rational  progreas.  He  should  bo  glnd  to  fore  folto' 
receiva  their  aid  in  passing  a  Bill  such  as  proposed 
Lord  Grey  in  1832  said  "should  have  a  clasa.  S 
tendency  to  give  new  vigour  to  tho  consli-  be  the  cai 
tUtioD  of  the  country,  and  make  it  in  point  man  who 
of  fact  what  it  was  in  theory— a  fdir  and  artiaans,  ' 
full  represontalion  of  the  people."  The  as  intelli 
great  maeses  of  the  people  were  now  happy  i  shopkeepi 
and  contented,  and  they  hoped  to  obtain  that  tho 
an  increase  of  political  power,  but  not,  as  I  occaaioiia 
in  times  past,  through  eicitement  and  agi-  {  newspape: 
talion,  but  through  the  good  sense  of  the  political 
upper  and  middle  classes,  as  reflected  in  '  themselve 
the  House  of  Commons.  Physical  force  [  doubt,  pr 
chartism  and  revolutionary  ideas  had  gone  '  element  ii 
down,  and  given  place,  as  he  firmly  be' ;  porters  of 
lieved,  not  to  indifference  in  regard  to  the  '  another  a 
privileges  oF  freo  men,  but  to  a  firm  con-  '  ponents— 
fidence  that  political  rights  would  be  surely  was  of  si 
though  gradually  conceded  to  the  people.  |  that  it 
It  would  therefore  be  wise,  just,  nnd  politic  i  tiirh  ihe 
on  the  part  of  the  legislature  to  e.itciid  !  its  accour 
the  franchise.  They  all  knew  what  an  '  telligible 
amaeing  progrcas  had  of  late  years  been  but  he  n 
made  in  the  education  of  tho  people.  All '  when  it  w 
olasBcs  had  advanced  very  materially,  and  I  I'eformer, 
he  did  not  believe  that  any  Gentleman  could  from  a  Ci 
have  mixed  with  the  people  without  per-  would  brir 
ceiving  the  progress  which  bad  been  made  additional 
in  their  condition.  The  right  boo.  Gentle-  constitutic 
man  (Mr.  Disraeli)  had  roproacntpd  the  But  its  va 
present  measure  as  an  extremely  hazardous  were  pasai 
experiment,  and  had  said  that  to  extend  the  settle  tho 
franchise  lo  £6  householders  would  be  to  '  period,  pr 
transfer  the  whole  political  power  iti  one-  tury  to  ■ 
half  of  the  borouglis  from  the  shop-keeping  tieman  (M 
classes  to  tho  class  immediately  below  them,  deal  of  cr< 
Mr.  B^ifter  i 
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in    tlie   Bill  of  liis   Government.      Tliose 
francliitea  might  vcrj  probably  liave  con- 
ferred   the  right  of    vouiig    upon    certain 
dassea  who  were  eitreiucly  well  qualified 
to  ecerciie  it ;  but  the  right  l>ou.  Gentlo- 
Dian  forgot  tlie  oiitncr  vhich  had  so  ofteit 
bewu  given  to  hU  scheme — its  liability  to 
abuse,    and   the   facilities  It    would    liarc 
afforded  for  the  ei-eation  of  fictitious  votca. 
The  lodgers'  franchise,  lie  might  remark, 
wna    not  a  fancy    franchise   at   all.      No 
doubt    theoretical  objections  might  be  sii- 
dueeJ  Is  a  simple  reuial  qunlificatiOQ  ;  but 
tbero  were  uwny  parts  of  the  Constitution 
•uiilcr  which  we  happily  lived  of  which  the 
aame  thing  might  he  aaid,  Ncrcrtlicloss  the 
rental  qualification  was  found  iu  practice  (o 
work  well,  and  he  (Mr.  Baxter)  was  Tory 
enough  to  bo  dispotod,  in  tLis  respect,  to  let 
irell  alone.     One  of  iho  Members  for  the 
Towor  Uamlets  bad  pointed  out  the  other 
day  the  inequality  of  the  mode  in  which 
tlie  Bill  would  operate;  aud  ho  said  that 
be  would  rather  resign  his  seat  than  vote 
for  a  Beform  Bill  that  would  add  so  little 
t«    the   Dumber  of  his  own    constitueuls. 
But  there  vere  iuequalilies  in  tbo  present 
sjeteiu  ;  and    llio  Uill  did   not  make,  or 
evea  increase,  tlioie  irregularities.     They 
were  a  iieceMory  incident  iu  a  rental  quali- 
fication.    He  regretted   thai  a    £(i  frau' 
cliise  in  the  boroughs  which  he  represented 
would   not  include   that  higher   cinss    of 
artisans  whom  he  was  so  niiiious  to  see 
members  ef  the  electoral   body ;  but  he 
wauld    not    on    that    account    oppose   or 
efen  impede  a  measure  which  irould  cnr- 
tain] J    have   (he    effect    of    enfrancl.i»ing 
that  class  ie  all  the  chief  scats  of  nianu. 
facturing  industry.     He  would  then  say  a 
few  words  on  what  he  conceived  to  bo  the 
emissions  and  tlie  defects  of  the  Bill.     He 
hoped  the  noble  Lord  would  consider  be* 
fore  tbe  Bill  weut  into  Commiitoo  the  pro- 
priety of  altering  the  clause  relating  lo  tho 
eounty  franchise,  as  to  render  it  uecessai-y 
thai  every  county  qualification  should  havo 
apon  it  A  house  of  the  value  of  £5  ;  be- 
cause  unless   that   step    were   taken    the 
(leat  landowners  would  he  enabled  to  en- 
banelitBe  tbeir  retaiuers  aud  dcpeudenls  in 
a  manner  not  calculated  to  ndd  strength  to 
the  institutions  of  the  counlrj.     Ho  re- 
gretted that  ibe  noble  Lord  hod  uot  Eeeu 
hit  way  to  grapple  with  the  question  of  tlie 
TAlistributiou  of  seats     One  word  with  re- 
spect le  tho  Ballot.     Without  in  the  least 
believing  that  Uie  Ballot  would  be  a  panacea 
for  all  the  corruption  that  took  place  in  so 
■any  eenatituenciea,  Ite  failed  to  feel  tbe 
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this  measure  it  took  a  second  step,  and  » 
large  iteji,  in  advance  towards  tlic  serer- 
nnce  of  the  representation  of  the  people 
from  the  property  of  the  country;  it  pro- 
posed to  increase  the  influence  of  nnmben 
and  decre.ise  the  influence  of  property,  and 
he  viewed  with  a  feeling  akin  tu  dismay  the 
fact  that  Parliament  was  called  npon  lu 
legishite  on  that  principle  for  the  second 
time  within  less  than  thirty  years.  Un- 
doubtedly, that  was  the  result,  if  not 
the  principle,  of  the  first  Iteform  Bill; 
and  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  in  Bsjing 
this  he  had  any  desire  to  offer  an  adverH- 
criticism  on  a  measure  to  which,  whaterer 
might  be  the  objectiona  originally  urged 
against  it,  the  country  had  li^ng  since  sworn 
allegiance,  which  had  been  accepted  as  the 
constitution  of  the  country,  and  which  men 
fondly  hoped  would  bear  some  analogy,  ia 
point  of  duration  at  least,  to  the  constitn- 
tion  which  it  had  displaced.  £ut  n  quarter 
of  a  century  seemed  now  to  be  taken  as  the 
extreme  measure  of  the  duration  of  cnn- 
stitutions,  nnd,  as  had  been  prophesied,  in 
the  lifetime  of  those  who  had  framed  the 
constitution  of  1832,  the  ConservBli?e 
party  had  to  stand  up  for  its  prceerratim. 
As  the  borough  constituencies  now  stood, 
they  numbered  about  400,iJ00  eleGt>ll^ 
and,  excluding  the  houses  which  gave  the 
titles  to  those  400,000  voters,  it  appeared 
from  the  returns  that  there  were  wilhiii 
the  Parlinmentary  boroughs  about  300,000 
houses  above  the  value  of  £6,  that  ii, 
300,000  houses  of  the  value  of  £6,  bnt 
under  £10,  per  annum,  of  which  numbn 
100,000  were  ui.Sor  the  value  of  £7  pw 
annum.  Deducting  from  that  twenlT- 
five  per  cent  for  the  number  of  hows 
which,  from  some  cause  or  other,  did 
not  constitute  a  franchise)  225,000  elec- 
tors would  be  added  to  the  list,  of  s 
class  entirely  below  the  £10  honse- 
holders.  This  certainly  was  a  considerable 
step  towards  the  severance  of  repreara- 
tation  from  property,  towards  increassg 
the  influence  of  numbers  and  diminithiK 
the  influence  of  property;  and,  as  be 
had  said,  it  was  the  second  change  in 
the  some  direction  made  mthin  the  Jut 
thirty  years.  The  effect  which  continnom 
ehnngcs  of  this  aort  would  havo  on  the 
minds,  nnd  habits,  nnd  conduct  of  the 
people  must  not  be  put  out  of  sight  in 
considering  this  question.  "  Change," 
siiid  the  judicious  Ilooker,  '  •  is  a  great  ill. 
It  nmazcth  men,  and  causcth  tfaem  to  doabl 
whether  anything  be  of  itself  good  or  evil, 
and  whether  all  things  aro  not  rather  as 
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men  at  this  or  tlint  time  do  ngree  to  nc- 
coant  tijcm."  If  this  wtro  the  tfiect  of 
frtK^ueiit  changes  in  our  oi-diuavy  legisla- 
tiun,  how  seiious  the  conEcquencc  of  con- 
stant iiltcrationa  in  the  fundomentul  |irin- 
tiples  of  ur  Constitution — in  repeatedly 
chiuigiDg  tho  hntidB  by  which  the  jiowera 
of  Oovemraeut  are  wielded.  Tlie  effect 
of  these  changes  would  he  to  weaken  the 
tiea  of  tradition,  and  sot  us  loose  on  a 
Bea  ef  change.  Increase  of  uppetite  would 
grow  by  what  it  fed  upon,  and  it  would  be 
uttcrljr  impossible  to  say  where  wo  should 
stop.  It  followed,  as  certain  as  effect  from 
cause,  ihat  this  habiv.ijtiug  of  the  public 
mind  to  constant  innovations  in  the  basis 
of  Government  must  lead  to  changes  which 
Dobody  at  present  dreamt  of  proposing.  If 
the  pri'iient  Bill  is  accepted  as  it  stands,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  in  a  short  time 
household  suffrage  would  be  a  necessity; 
but  would  the  change  stop  there  ?  No,  we 
must  then  goto  universal  suffrage;  then  the 
Uoaee  of  Lords  must  sustain  tho  attack, 
and  after  that  tho  other  institutions  of 
the  country.  That  all  these  things  would 
inevitably  follow  might  be  deduced  from 
«  priori  rea-'oning  alone.  But,  fortunately 
this  was  a  cafe  in  which  the  lessons  of  expe- 
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checked,  and  the}',  thcr* 
scribed  thera  with  safeguai 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  ni 
tion  in  introducing  the  uc 
of  1860.  They  trusted  to  I 
tho  new  Bill  to  say  whetbe 
he  a  furthoi'  change  of  suffn 
following,  or  at  such  other 
might  please.  But  from  the 
several  American  States  mi 
sons  might  bo  learned.  Wo 
follow  him  while  ho  utto 
sketch  of  the  history  of  tht 
Ycrk;  and  while  he  nsket 
there  was  to  suppOBC  that  tl 
come  to  the  same  result  i 
ptunces  which  wen  very 
constitution  of  Kcw  York 
1777,  was  reformed  i;i  1821, 
again  in  1846.  Gradually 
change  became  smaller,  and 
in  tho  constitution  of  1846 
whether  it  is  to  receive  fu 
mcnt  is  again  to  be  consit 
What  was  done  in  iB-'l  and 
done  by  the  ordiuary  Lcgis 
Convention  elected  for  the  s[ 
The  Senate  of  1777  was  a  b 
four  freeholders.  It  was  a^ 
ber  of  Peera.  The  peerage,  i 
not  conferred  by  the  Sovetei 
election  of  the  peers,  from  i 
selves.  Freeholders,  whose 
worth  £100,  elected  tho  & 
of  their  own  body,  and  tht 
elusion  of  men  of  colour, 
tution,  at  present,  citizensl 
was  sufficient.  Every  citizi 
standing,  having  been  an  in 
particular  Stote  for  twelve 
of  tho  particular  distiict  fo 
was  qualified  to  vote  as  i 
to  be  a  senator,  but  to  thi 
men  of  colour  both  us  elcj 
tors.  Tho  electoral  fran 
House  of  Assembly  was, 
the  Bill  before  the  House 
substantially  household,  j 
or  ownership  and  occupatio. 
of  £20  value,  rated,  and  a 
taxes  to  the  State — this  wa 
in  1777;  it  got  more  demoi 
it  finally  became,  in  1846, 
frage.  Household  suffrage 
cient.  It  was  said  that  hou 
was  a  broad  and  distinct  lii 
might  be  able  to  stop  if  v 
after  think  we  could  not  sal 
Let  Amciica  bo  tho  teat. 
had    been    mado  there    oi 
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nen  look  at  the  duirnward  conne  of,adTocat 
Ibeir  legislation  in  Ifae  appointment  of 
judicial  officers.  In  1777,  3  Committee 
appointed  by  the  AMemblf  ont  of  the 
Senate  bad  the  power  of  sppoinling  the 
Judges.  In  the  regnlar  ixmrse  of  the 
WoAjBg  of  democracy,  the  pet^le  de- 
manded the  right  to  choose  tfarir  own 
Judges,  and  the  Jndge^  weru  now  elected 
by  oniTeraal  mffrage  in  State  dirtriets  and 
in  judicial  districts,  new  eonrts  being  eon-  ' 
stitated — a  Cottrt  of  Appeal  and  a  Supreme  , 
Court.  In  1777  the  payment  of  Mcm- 
bcTB  of  the  Lt^palatures  does  not  appear  to 
hare  been  suggested;  but  in  1821  it  was 
tbonght  that  a  sum,  not  exceeding  three  i 
dollars  a  day,  should  be  allowed  to  mem- 
bers; and  in  1846  the  three  dollars  were  ! 
made  certain,  and  a  dollar  allowed  for  j 
erery  ten  miles  oa  traTclling  expenses.  In  i 
tbe  constitution  enacted  by  convention  of 
1846  would  be  found  the  traces  of 
agmtian  law ;  by  the  14th  and  15th 
Clausen  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constita- 
tion,  it  was  provided  that  no  lease  or  grant 
of  agricaltnral  laud,  for  a  longer  period 
than  twelve  years,  in  nhich  any  rent  or 
serrtcc  is  reserred,  shonld  be  ralid,  and 
that  all  charges  or  fines  reserved  on  alien- 
ation shonld  be  void.  It  might  be  said 
that  this  was  not  an  agragrian  measure, 
bnt  rather  a  law  to  regulate  the  relation 
of  landlord  and  tenant,  as  fhc  landonocr 
could  let  the  land  for  twelve  yjars.  But  oh- 
ierre,  this  is  not  one  of  the  ordinary  acts 
of  the  I.egislatDrt'.  It  is  made  by  this 
special  confeiition  a  part  of  the  constitn- 
tion ;  and  let  them  turn  to  the  debates 
which  brought  about  the  carrying  of  those 
clauses,  and  they  would  find  their  rcnl 
purport  and  object.  The  debates  in  both 
the  ConTcntions  of  1821  and  1846  were 
most  instructive  volumes  for  English 
statesmen  and- politicians.  "Mr.  Brown 
voted  against  the  first  section,  not  because 
he  was  not  friendly  to  the  principle,  bnt 
because  he  regarded  it  as  hnmbng  to  in- 
corporate in  the  constitution  provisions 
which  were  not  npccssan."  Wilh  respect 
to  the  8t3'le  of  the  specxhes,  they  would 
find  that  the  higli  tone  of  debate  of  the 
earlier  periods  was  not  afterwords  main- 
tained. He  had  not  selected  the  passage 
on  account  of  its  style.  Ur.  Brown  went 
on  to  say,  "  It  was  in  direct  opposition  to 
tbe  great  principle  which  had  animated  all 
the  people  of  this  country,  that  of  the 
firee  right  of  alienation  of  propcrtr.  It 
ms  a  wild  proj(!ct,  which  no  mnn  in  his 
senses  out  of  an  anti-rent  district  woald 
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knen  who  tell  nt  how  to  vote,  who  make  all  the 
most  important  laws.  Do  I  err  in  estimating  the 
immber  at  150  ?  I  do  not  like  to  eiaggerate. 
Sapposc  there  are  600  men,  800  in  each  party ; 
those  600  manage  the  political  action  of  the  State 
jn  ordinary  times.** 

And  what  was  said  of  Boston  was  true  of 
I^ew  York.  Was  that  a  desirable  state  of 
things  to  arrive  at  ?  Humiliation  enough 
we  had  sustained  already  when  political 
parties  were  seen  bidding  against  each 
other  for  the  support  of  the  extreme 
democratical  section.  But  should  we  de- 
scend to  the  lower  depths  of  American 
and  democratic  politics,  and,  on  a  change 
of  Administration,  for  example,  see  a  ge- 
neral dismissal  of  officials  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  ?  Observe  next  the  influence 
of  universal  sufirage — for  wo  shall  not  stop 
at  household  suffrage — on  the  conduct  of 
the  Executive  of  the  United  States  ?  In 
reference  to  their  foreign  affairs,  if  the 
daily  journals  were  to  be  credited,  the 
conduct  of  American  Administrations  to- 
wards foreign  Powers  received  its  colour 
on  many  occasions,  not  from  the  genuine 
opinions  of  the  Government,  but  from  the 
prejudices  and  passions  of  the  masses. 
Of  course,  there  was  frequently  a  strug- 
gle on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
keep  right,  but  the  result  often  was  that 
their  action  was  dictated  by  the  people. 
Then  as  to  the  home  administration,  every 
officer,  as  he  had  said,  even  down  to  the 
schoolmaster  and  the  porter,  was  dismissed 
at  every  change  of  Government,  and  a 
new  set  of  officers  was  introduced.  What 
trading  in  politics  must  there  be  for  such 
a  stato  of  things  to  exist !  It  could  only 
arise  from  a  few  men  driving  the  elec- 
tors to  the  poll  and  then  selling  them  for 
appointments  in  the  incoming  administra- 
tion. Then  as  to  the  bearing  of  pure  de- 
mocracy on  the .  administration  of  justice. 
He  was  far  from  saying  that  in  America 
the  Judges  did  not  duly  discharge  their 
duties.  He  had  no  recent  evidence  on 
the  subject;  but  human  nature  was  hu- 
man nature ;  and  when  Judges  were  elect- 
ed by  the  people  for  short  terms,  it  was 
not,  at  all  events,  a  satisfactory  state  of 
things.  In  England  we  had  determined 
that  our  Judges,  when  once  selected,  should 
be  above  the  reach  of  the  Sovereign,  above 
the  reach  of  removal  for  anything  but 
proved  misconduct.  Let  Judges  be  liable 
to  be  displaced  and  they  became  subser- 
vient. This  was  human  nature.  Then  as 
to  its  effect  on  the  conduct  and  character 
of  the  members  of  the  Legislature — the 
dollar  for  ten  miles  of  travelling — ^what 


was  the  effect  of  that }  The  electors  chose 
men  of  their  own  class,  who  were  to  have 
not  only  so  many  dollars  a  day,  but  so 
many  dollars  for  travelling  expenses.  Let 
the  House  conceive  the  effect  of  Members 
coming  to  the  bar  or  to  the  offices  of  the 
House  to  state  their  mileage,  and  to  give 
in  estimates  of  their  actual  or  constructive 
distances  of  travelling.  It  was  very  well 
to  say  that  wo  in  England  should  spurn 
such  things;  but  there  in  America  was 
a  kindred  race  working  out  the  political 
system  we  are  invited  to  follow  to  its 
proper  results,  and  the  Legislature  there 
has  voted  itself  so  many  dollars  a  day  for 
remuneration  and  so  many  for  travelling 
expenses.  He  miglit  here  again  quote 
Theodore  Parker : — 

"  In  political  office,  if  you  are  a  senator  from 
California  or  Oregon,  you  may  draw '  constructive 
mileage/  and  pay  yourself  two  or  three  thousand 
dollars  for  a  journey  never  made  from  home,  and 
two  or  three  thousand  more  back  to  your  home. 
So  you  filch  thousands  of  dollars  out  of  the  public 
purse,  and  you  are  the  *  hon.  senator  *  just  as  be- 
fore. You  have  got  the  money,  no  matter  how. 
You  may  be  a  senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  you 
may  take  the  '  trust  fund '  offered  you  by  the 
manufacturers  of  cotton,  and  be  bound  as  their '  re- 
tained attorney '  by  your  *  retaining  fee,*  and  you 
are  still  '  the  hon.  senator  from  Massachusetts,' 
not  hurt  one  jot  in  the  eyes  of  the  controlling 
classes.  If  you  are  Secretary  of  Stiite,  you  may 
take  40,000  or  60,000  dollars  from  State  Street 
and  Wall  Street,  and  suffer  no  discredit  at  all.  At 
one  end  of  the  Union  they  will  deny  the  fact  as 
'  too  atrocious  to  be  believed ; '  at  this  end  they 
admit  it,  and  say  it  was  '  honourable  in  the  peo- 
ple to  give  it,*  and '  honourable  in  the  Secretary  to 
take  it.' " 

He  did  not  accept  this  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  corruption  existing  in  the 
political  system  of  America;  but,  at  all 
events,  either  the  Legislature  or  society 
was  so  demoralized  that  one  of  the  fore- 
most writers  of  that  country  ventured  to 
make  this  serious  charge^  Then,  what 
was  the  effect  of  the  American  consti- 
tution upon  legislation  ?  What  was  the 
course  of  taxation  ?  The  State-tax  of  New 
York  and  the  city-tax,  were,  he  believed, 
collected  under  one  head — quite  apart,  of 
course,  from  the  federal  taxes — and  these 
local  imposts  amounted  not  to  8«.  not  to 
10«.  per  cent,  but  to  2  per  cent  per 
annum  on  property.  The  New  York  cor- 
respondent of  The  Times,  in  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  that  journal  on  December  20, 
1869,  said: — 

"  But  these  shortcomings  are  confined  to  one 
side  of  the  account.  On  the  other  side  the  show 
of  municipal  tajiation  does  great  credit  to  the 
wealth  of  he  city.      The  taxes  and  assessments 
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^rbich   would  uot  land  them  by  ihat  process 
in     tlie    great    numerical    difficulty — how, 
with     tlie  adoption  of  tho  numerical  prin- 
ciple, oould   they  prevent  the   towns  from 
obtmiuing  an  unfair  share  of  the  represent 
tation?     Tliere  was  another  reason  why  he 
objected  to  the  Bill,  and  that  was  that  its 
teiiUeiicy   would   be,  by  lowering  the  fran- 
eVkise,  virtually  to  throw  the  representation 
of  man  J  large  and  important  towns  into  the 
httods   of  the  mob.     He  did  not  use  that 
term   in  an  invidious  or  offensive  sense;  he 
merely  meant  the  least  wealthy^  least  edu- 
cated, and  least  independent  portion  of  the 
com tn unity.     Before  taking  a  step  of  that 
kind  tliey  ought  to  pause.    If  it  was  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  borough  franchise  to  £6 
why  not  base  it  on  direct  taxation  ?     This 
might  foo  done  by  extending  ,tho  operation 
of  the  present  house  tax  from  £20  to  £6. 
A  Bcheme  of  this  kind  would  have  peculiar 
advantages.     It  would,  in  the  first  place, 
couple    the   possession  of  political   power 
with  the  payment  of  Imperial  taxation.    It 
would  enable  them  to  get  rid  at  once  of 
the  whole  expense  of  the  registration  courts, 
the  receipt  given  by  the  tax-gatherer  serv- 
ing as  the  voter's  claim  to  be  registered. 
The  moral  effects  of  the  system  would  also 
be  bene6oial.    There  was  reason  to  believe 
that  very  extensive  fraud  was  now  perpe- 
trated in  order  to  conceal  the  real  value  of 
a  £20  house,  and  enable  the  occupier  to 
eaeape  the  payment  of  tho  tax  ;  but  that 
temptation  would  in  a  great  measure  be 
removed  by  tlie  plan  he  now   suggested, 
namely,  by  materially  lowering  the  escap- 
ing value.    This  scheme  had  been  received 
wkh  considerable  favour  by  persons  of  all 
shades  of  political  opinion  in  the  part  of 
the  country  to  which  he  belonged,  and  it 
had  this  additional  recommendation, — that 
by  bringing  tho  groat  mass  of  inhabited 
^Kmses  within  the  scope  of  the  house-tax, 
though  at  a  reduced  rate,  (fur  it  might  bo 
reduced  to  £6  and  £4,  instead  of  £9  and 
jC6,  as  now),  when  applied  below  the  pre- 
sent minimum,  it  would  become  no  incon- 
siderable source  of  revenue.     With  refer- 
ence to  the  county  franchise,  he  contended 
that  by  placing  it  so  low  ns  was  contem- 
plated by  this  Bill  they  would  materially 
change  the  whole  character  of  the  consti- 
tuency.    He  complained  that  they  had  not 
been  furnished  with  any  sort  of  returns 
from  which  they  could  acquire  any  ade- 
quate notion  of  the  extent  to  which  this 
Bill  would  lead  them.     It  would  bo  almost 
madness  to  ildopt  the  changes  introduced 
^J  this  Bill  without  more  specific  informa- 


tion than  had  yet  been  laid  on  the  table. 
The  country  was  apathetic,  because  con- 
tented with  the  existing  Parliamentary 
system  ;  but,  because  the  country  was 
apathetic,  don't  let  the  representatives  of 
the  country  be  so,  or  legislate  in  regard 
to  this  measure  with  blinded  eyes.  The 
further  they  proceeded  from  the  landmarks 
which  the  sagacity  of  their  forefathers  had 
set  np  the  more  uncertain  and  dangerous 
became  the  ground,  and  in  admitting  the 
working  classes  to  the  exercise  of  tho  suf- 
fragCy  they  ought  to  take  care  that  the 
rights  at  least  of  our  most  important  inte- 
rests, those  namely,  of  property  and  intelli- 
gence, should  be  preserved.  They  were 
about,  in  order  to  obtain  an  object,  which 
was  a  good  object  in  itself,  to  open  a  new 
spring,  and  they  could  not  tell  whether  the 
waters  of  that  spring  might  turn  out  sweet 
or  bitter  waters.  He  should  not  oppose  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  reserving  the 
full  right  to  adopt  in  Committee  such  mo- 
difications or  alterations  as  might  appear 
necessary. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  said  :  Mr.  S[>eaker,  I  am, 
in  one  respect,  in  the  same  position  aa 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  tho  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire.  I  do  not  rise  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  that  the  House  should 
divide  against  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill;  but  I  differ  from  the  rigiit  hon.  Gen- 
tleman very  much  in  another  particular. 
I  shall  not,  in  the  observations  I  am  about 
to  make,  endeavour  to  convince  the  House 
that  this  Bill  is  a  very  dangerous,  if  not  a 
fatal  measure.  On  tho  contrary,  I  wish 
to  discuss  it  in  the  spirit  of  a  person  who 
is  very  anxious  for  a  sound  and  useful 
measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and 
willing  to  make  considerable  allowances 
for  the  difiiculties  which  the  Government 
and  the  House  must  feci  in  dealing  with 
the  question.  I  think  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill,  although  not  to  be  opposed, 
offers  an  occiision  which  it  is  very  desirable 
the  House  should  avail  itself  of,  to  discuss 
the  question  not  only  in  its  principles,  but 
in  its  details,  and,  in  fact,  I  think  that  tho 
principle  of  a  Bill  of  this  nature  is  rather 
to  be  found  in  its  general  details  than  in 
any  particular  clause.  From  observing 
what  has  been  said  in  the  House  to-night, 
and  also  what  is  said  out  of  doors  upon  it, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Bill  is  met  by  two 
kinds  of  objectors.  The  one  consists  of 
persons  who  object  to  it,  because  it  goes 
much  too  far,  and  there  is  another  daas 
which  objects  because  the  Bill  does  not 
nearly  go  so  far  as  they  would  wish  it  to 
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of  tho  oouDties  the  representation  is  almost 
as  good  as  dead.     If  is  not  the  electors  of 
tho    coanties  who  elect,  hut  a  few  large 
landlowners.     There  are  few  contests,  and 
tkere    is   no    brihery.      Corrnption,    as   it 
exists  in  some  boroughs,  is  hardly  known, 
bot  coercion  has  done  its  work.      Trne, 
those  who  pay  nothing  for  their  seats  must 
feel  it  to  he  a  matter  of  pleasure,  in  con- 
trail! stinction  to  those  who  have  to  pay  ; 
bot  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  hulk  of 
eofinty  electors  have  not  even  the  liberty 
to  sell  themselves.     If  one  half  of  the  con- 
stituencies of  counties  be  in  this  position, 
we  all   feol   that,   with    regard   to  pretty 
nearly  half  the  boroughs  in  the  kingdom, 
eoereion  and  corruption  do  their  work,  and 
that  a  real  bond  fide  honest  representation 
is  not  obtainable  from   the  population  in 
these  small  boroughs.    If  that  be  so,  then, 
1  wsnt   to  ask  hon.   Gentlemen  who  are 
alarmed  at  this  Bill — I  speak  as  I  usually 
do  witli   great    moderation ;    the    House 
kao«v«  that  I  should  be  glad  of  a  much 
more  extensive   measure,  but   any  advice 
which  I   shall  give  to  the  Hoqse  on  the 
subject  will  be  dictated  not  by  any  opinion 
1  may  have  with  regard  to  what  I  wish  if 
everybody  agreed  with  me,  but  what  I  con- 
Mder  at  this  moment  it  is  possible  and  wise 
for  Parliament  to  grant — I  say,  do  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  generally  believe  that 
a  million  of  voters  among  seven  millions 
of  men  is  a  satisfactory  state  of  things? 
Is  it  safe  or  is  it  wise  ?     The   hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who   spoke  from   the 
Bench   opposite   a   short   time    ago   (Mr. 
Roit)  reallj  appealed  to  the  House  as  if 
the  sky  were  about  to  fall.     He  asked  you 
where  you  were  going  to.    He  asked  when 
yoQ  intended  to  pull  up — "  pull  up  "  was 
the  phrase  he  used — a  phrase  which  we 
all  understand.     I  can  tell  the  hon.  and 
learned    Gentleman   that  if    he   talks   of 
polling  up,  there  are  two  can  play  at  that 
game,  and'that  he  will  find  himself  pulled 
up  a  great  deal  sooner  than  the  great  bulk 
of  the  people  of  England  will  be   pulled 
op,  when  it  is. proposed  to  add  300,000  or 
400.000   electors   to   the  present  limited 
number  you  have  on  the  lists.     Besides, 
as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Member 
for    Buckinghamshire,   in    speaking    last 
Session,   told    the   House — he   was    then 
rather    wild   in  his  statements,  it   would 
appear — the  Government  was  in  extreHnis, 
it  was  necessary  to  get  votes,  if  he  could, 
on  this  side  the  House — ho  told  us  that 
he  was  going  to  add  at  least  half  a  million. 
The  then   Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
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went  so  far  as  to  say  that  his  proposition 
would  double  the  constituencies  of  the 
kingdom.  I  do  not  say  he  did  not  believe 
this  himself — there  is  no  very  accurate 
return,  and  there  is  very  little  information 
in  regard  to  his  **  fancy  "  franchises,  and 
therefore  nobody  could  tell ;  but  I  am  sure 
that  his  speech  was  so  far  from  the  reality 
that  the  result  would  have  entirely  dis- 
appointed him,  as  it  would  the  House  and 
the  country.  Now  this  Bill  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  have  given,  accord- 
ing to  his  statement,  500,000  voters. 
This  present  Bill  promises  rather  less,  but 
I  think  it  is  likely  to  do  considerably  more, 
not  than  ho  promised  by  his  Bill,  but  than 
what  he  would  have  effected  by  it.  Now, 
wc  are  told  by  the  hon.  Member  who  spoke 
last  (Mr.  Liddell)  of  the  great  increase 
that  would  arise  in  certain  places,  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  with  great  fidelity, 
stated  certain  facts  which  had  appeared  in 
some  leading  articles  of  The  Times  during 
the  last  few  days  upon  the  subject.  We 
all  know  there  is  nobody  in  the  world  so 
capable  of  discerning  mares*  nests  as  those 
who  conduct  The  I^intes  newspaper.  They 
make  it  out  that  every  one  who  has  now'  a 
vote  is  to  ho  put  under  an  extinguisher, 
that  you  will  never  hear  any  more  of  them 
in  the  large  boroughs,  and  that  the  new 
constituencies  will  be  the  only  constitu- 
encies left.  Now,  what  is  the  case  at 
present  with  some  of  the  largest  towns  in 
England  ?  Take  the  borough  of  Liver- 
pool. There  you  have  a  borough  with 
80,000  houses,  but  you  have  a  constituency 
of  onlv  18,000  electors.  Manchester  has 
70.000  houses  and  19,000  electors.  Bir- 
mingham  has  50,000  houses  and  9,000 
electors.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this 
restriction  upon  the  right  of  voting  is 
tolerable,  or  that  it  will  be  tolerated  ?  It 
it  a  thing  you  can  justify  by  any  kind  of 
logic  ?  Or  can  you  say  it  is  dangerous  to 
enfranchise  a  large  additional  number  of 
them  without  uttering  a  most  fearful  libel 
upon  the  great  body  of  your  countrymen  ? 
If  you  have  a  great  people  whom  you  have 
excluded  from  the  franchise,  and  you 
open  the  door  by  this  Bill,  you  will  have  a 
greater  number  of  electors.  But  have  we 
argued,  have  we  clamoured  for  the  Bill  ? 
Have  we  convinced  all  the  country,  and 
finally  Parliament,  unless  we  expect  some 
constituencies  are  to  be  greatly  enlarged  ? 
If  you  choose  to  divide  the  towns  as  I 
have  elsewhere  proposed,  the  constituen- 
cies would  be  less  large ;  and  probably 
some  inconveniencies  which  arise  from  large 
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favour  of  this  Bill.     Therefore  thej  do  not 

believe  id  the  peril  you  describe.      If  jou 

larD    back,  &nd  I  dare  bs;  ti)e  right  hon. 

Gentlemsn  lias  turned  bnck,  to  the  iliacus- 

pionB  oZ  1S32,  JOU  will  find  that  ever;  con- 

ceivAble  argament  against  refonn  vas  tben 

brought  forward  by  Sir  Charles  Wctlierell 

and  Mr.  Wilsoo  Crokcr.      It  ^vi11  be  found 

that  ealculatioDs  were  then  made  that  the 

voters  between  £10  and  £25,  being  inoro 

nnmeTonB  than  those  above  them,  would 
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It  is  the 


and  monopoly.     But 
dSB  you  are  about  te 
linions  differ  just  as 
i  Among  the  people 
erin  their  prejudices, 
hey    are  divided  into 
of  religion,   politics, 
,  just  as  the  classes 
■bore  them   are   divided ;    and    they   are 
■abjected,  as  ne  know,  to  the  influence  of 
■Mociation,  to  the  influence  of  character, 
to  the  influence  of  wealth  and  opinion,  and 
to  all  those  powers  that  direct  and  influence 
the  course  of  society  and  every  individual 
in  society.     As  to  swamping,  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  ought  not  to  be  much  afraid 
of   swamping.     Well  all  know  that  half- 
s-ducoa  landowners  will   swamp  n,  whole 
county.     That  is  a  notorious  and  an  ad- 
mitted fact;  but  we  never  yet  heard  that 
in  a    large   and    free    constituency    there 
has  ever  been  an  instance    of  a  pnrty  in 
it  being  able  to  swamp  the  fair  and  legi- 
tiuate  inflitence  of  the  other  classes  »- 


Boeialed  with  them  in  the  franchise.  The 
other  class  of  arguments  against  the  Bill 
ia  that  it  is  not  extensive  enough.  Here  I 
find  it  much  more  difficult  to  argue  with 
iheni,  1  think  that  is  a  very  rational 
objection  after  the  figures  I  have  stated. 
In  the  boroughs  of  England  and  Wales  the 
adult  men,  according  to  the  Parliamentary 
returns,  are  about  one  million  and  three- 
quarters.  You  have  now  440,U'J0  electors. 
You  are  about  to  add  1 60,000,  making  the 
number  600,000.  You  will  have  therefore 
in  the  boroughs  of  England  and  Wales 
about  one  man  in  three  who  has  a  rote.  But 
looking  to  the  United  Kingdom,  there  are 
6,000,000  of  families,  and  only  1,000,000 
voters.  After  this  Bill,  allowing  it  will 
raise  the  number  to  a  million  and  a  half, 
and  it  is  much  more  than  the  truth,  you 
will  alill  have  left  four  millions  and  a  half 
of  adult  men  out  of  the  twenty-tiro  and 
a  half  millions  of  population,  without  any 
votes  whatever.  Yet  you  call  yourselves^ 
constitutional  Government,  governing  by 
means  of  Parliament ;  you  blame  the  noble 
Lord  for  the  course  he  is  taking,  when  he 
asks  you  to  como  up  to  a  point  which  wilt 
still  leave  twenty- two  and  a  half  millions 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  have  no 
vote  in  tite  election  of  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment. Surely  that  will  bring  comfort  to 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  from  the 
Opposition  side  of  the  House.  That  par- 
simony in  giving  votes  is  a  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  Government;  this  distrust  is 
unfounded  ;  the  character  of  the  poputatiou 
would  justify  the  Eouse  in  taking  a  more 
liberal  view,  and  proceedin;,'  further  than 
the  noble  Lord  has  proposed  that  vie  should 
proceed.  But  if  this  be  uiily  a  partial  act 
uf  justice,  1  think  I  may  say  there  is  n 
large  amount  of  acquiescence  in  favour  of 
the  measure.  I  am  nnt  able  to  refuse  it, 
when  from  300,000  to  400,000  in  boroughs 
and  counties  will  be  admitted  bj  it  to  the 
franchise,  because  the  number  admitted  is 
not  double.  With  regard  to  the  measure 
of  free  trade,  ive  took  a  considerable  step 
in  1S42;  again  in  1846  ivc  took  another 
step  ;  again  in  1853  we  took  another,  and 
now  at  length  the  great  work  is  accom- 
plished. This  admission  to  the  franchise 
will  give  a  large  amount  of  satisfaction,  but 
the  time  will  come  when  for  thcso  twenty-  , 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  people  you  will 
again  have  to  open  your  door  and  admit 
some  further  numher  to  a  participation  in 
the  rights  that  the  constitution  would  seem 
to  oiTcr  far  more  generously  than  the  House 
seems  to  nish  to  do.  With  regard  to  these 
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kiDgdom.     If  the   premises   occupied  arc 
»liO-re     the   thIuc  of  £50,   the    rsto-pnjing 
clause    docB  not  appljr  at  >l11;   but  niih  re- 
spect   to  ihoie  prcniiacs  that  ore  between 
£oO  nnd  £10  in  jeari;  value,  the  condition 
is    to     be  hitroduced.      I  object  nltogether, 
wlion     you   are   ostablisliing   an    occupying 
clause     tfaat  trill  range  from   XIO  to  the 
highest  amount  of  rental,  that  you  should 
dra^  ft  lino  at  eome  point  and  say,  with 
■s,  that 
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ccupying  a  hoaBS  of 
if  £2,  or  £3,  or  £i.  and  work- 
ing as  a  labourer  on  a  few  acreB  of  land, 
I  contend  that  the  £6  householder  in  a 
borough  is  n  much  more  independent  man, 
I  do  not  Itnow  whether  it  is  a  provisioo  in 
the  Scotch  Bill;  hut,  if  bo,  it  would  admit 
a  ckeH  of  voters  the  most  dependent  in  the 
kiagdom,  and  totally  different  from  the 
claea  which  the  Bill  would  introduce  into 
the  boroughH  in  Scotland,  There  u  an- 
Olhev  quefltiou  — the  payment  of  rates,  I 
auk  the  House  and  the  noble  Lord,  when 
tliey  are  giving  tho  franchise  to  a  £6  and 
£10  occupier,  respectively  in  boroughs  nod 
in  counties,  why  not  allow  it  to  he  sufBcient 
(hat  the  man  should  be  on  the  rate-book, 
and  rated,  so  that  his  name  should  be 
transferred  from  the  ratebook  to  the  elec- 
toral list,  without  making  it  necessary  to 
prove  that  on  the  20lh  of  July  he  paid  the 
rates  due  on  (he  5th  of  January  preceding. 
In  the  borough  in  which  1  live  this  parti- 
cular restriction  has  very  little  result;  the 
embarrassment  is  inconsiderable,  end  there- 
fore 1  do  not  speak  of  it  because  I  have 
seen  in  that  borough  great  perplexity  or 
great  disfranchisement  from  it,  but  from 
what  has  taken  place  in  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  especially,  and  others  which  I 
could  name,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  that  condition,  which,  after  all,  is  of 
little  or  DO  avail  in  making  your  consti- 
tuencies more  select,  ia  a  caodition  of  great 
embarrassment.  It  very  often  puts  men 
off  the  list,  not  of  the  poorest,  but  others, 
who  from  some  accident  have  not  their 
rates  paid.  It  is  juet  one  of  those  irrita- 
tions whi'ch  every  elector  seems  to  feel 
rathiT  as  a  shabby  contrivaocc  for  depriv- 
ing him  of  that  which  Parliament  has  pro- 
fesBcd  to  give  him.  There  is  only  onoother 
point  to  which  the  noble  Lord's  attention 
has  been  called,  and  which,  1  believe,  the 
Bill  was  not  intended  really  to  be  defective 
in,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  what  is  called 
the  compound  hoUBelioldeis.  No>v,  some 
years  ago— I  think  in  1851— Sir  William 
Clay,  when  a  Men.ber  of  this  House, 
passed  a  Bill  to  facilitate  the  claims  of 
persons  whose  rates  were  compounded  for 
by  their  landlords.  I  proposed  to  the 
llouse  a  clause  at  the  end  of  that  Bill, 
which  I  think  was  put  in  on  the  third 
reading,  to  meet  a  caae  in  the  revising 
barrister's  court  which  had  disfranohiaed 
very  many.  It  was  held  that  if  the  land- 
lord paid  the  compound  rate,  say  75 
per  cent,  or  whatever  sum  it  was  the 
parish  authorises  bad  agreed  to  receive, 
IFirU  Sight. 
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e\iangea  and  wishful  to  go  with  rery  (tentle 
footsteps,  and  not  to  go  too  fsr,   I  should 
say    the   nobie  Loid  in  this  measure,  has 
broii^bt  forward  a  Bill,   which  considering 
th«  oirb  am  stances  of  the  countrj  and  the 
^\fthes    of  llie  people,  it  is  not  only  your 
dotj.   but  your  obTiouR  and  pressing  inter- 
est honestly  to  sceept.    And  I  would  give  it 
withutit  anyrcservation.    Malta  the  changes 
which    I  have  suggested,    which   are  not 
c\iangea  in  principle,  but  merely  changes 
^rhieh  will  mnke  it  more  acceptable  to  the 
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'  be  prevalent  on  his  side  of  the  House,  I 
daro  to  tell  liim  he  is  tnliiDg  an  infinitely 
more  dangerous  course  than  I  am  taking 
in  any  proposition  on  this  subject  1  can 
ninko.  The  hon.  Gentleman,  if  he  were 
to  speak,  would  tell  us,  no  doubt,  thnt  the 
people  do  not  want  this  measure.  There 
is  no  turbulence.  I  admit  there  is  no 
turbulence  :  but  there  is  something  better 
than  that.  1  have  seen  and  have  been  ia 
a  stormy  sea.  It  is  a  very  grand  speiv 
tacle,  and  sometimei  very  appslling,  but 
there  something  not  less  striking  to  the 
man  who  can  contemplate  the  sen,  and 
watch  the  calm  and  majestic  advance  of 
the  tide.  The  turbulence  and  passion  ef 
1832  are  now  passed.  Nobody  rejoioea 
more  than  I  do  that  we  can  discuss  thia 
question  under  cirouuistances  very  differ- 
ent from  those  under  which  the  Bill  of 
1832  was  discussed.  There  is  no  howling 
wind,  no  imminent  convulsion  ;  but  there 
is  the  steady,  the  ever  growing,  the  irro- 
sistible  tide  of  pablio  opinion  ;  there  is  the 
consciousness  among  mlllioDfl  of  your  coun- 
trymen that  Parliament  does  not  ade- 
quately represent  them,  and  is  not  just  to 
them  ;  and  silently,  hut  surely  and  in- 
evitably, this  opinion  is  marching  on  to  its 
triumph.  The  very  footprints  in  which 
these  Gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  Bench 
trod  not  long  ago  are  now  swept  away, 
and  the  point  which  you  occupied  not  long 
since  on  this  question  is  submerged  and 
gone.  1  ask  you  not  to  resist  this  grow- 
ing and  gathering  opinion.  By  a  conces- 
sion even  no  small  as  that  which  it  is  the 
object  of  this  Bill  to  make,  you  will  show 
that  yon  have  a  generous  confidence  to 
your  countrymen— you  will  show  that  jou 
believe  in  the  constitution  of  your  country, 
that  it  really  means  a  representation  of  the 
people,  and  you  will  show  further  whot  I 
hope  you  will  prove  by  your  Votes  upon 
this  Bill,  that  you  are  willing  the  institu- 
tions you  boast  of  so  much,  and  pretend 
to  love  so  much,  shall  repose  upon  the 
goodwill,  the  intelligeuec,  and  the  virtue 
of  yonr  countrymen. 

Mh.  KNIQHTLBY  said,  he  objected  to 
this  Bill  on  the  ground  that  it  went  too  far 
in  one  direction,  and  not  far  enough  in 
another.  Tho  hon,  Member  for  Birming- 
ham had  just  said  that  disfranchising  small 
boroughs  was  the  marrow  of  reform.  For 
his  own  part,  he  wondered  that  he  did  not 
Bay  to  the  Bill,  "  Go  !  get  theo  gone  :  thy 
bones  are  marrowless!"  The  great  evil  in 
our  present  representative  system  was  that 
as  many  Membara  were  returned  in  nnmer- 
[Fint  Night. 
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boi'OugliB,  &B  the  of  them  would  prefent 
the  state  of  the  pull  being  kiiowu  uutil 
i\ll  the  polling  #as  over.  The  present 
Bill,  however,  did  not  attempt  to  deal  with 
that  subject.'  He  aleo  wished  to  touch 
upon  a  point  of  vCry  considerable  import* 
—the  extension  of  the  suffrage.  He 
not  now  going  to  saj  whether  £6 
I  too  high  or  too  low  ;  but  what  he 
wanted  lo  know  was,  why  lliey  were  to  de- 
cline that  which  was  very  good  aauce  for 
the  borougli  goose  to  ba  not  fit  for  the 
count;  gander,  Wliy  was  this  difference 
')etween  ,£10  nnd  £6?  lie  admired  the 
■eif-socriGcing  conaialeiicj  with  which  the 
iglit  hoa.  MeoibeiB  for  Oirordshire  and 
he  Uiiivirsily  of  Cambridge  (Ur.  Ilenlef) 
idhered  to  their  opinions  upon  this  point; 
but  nhat  could  be  said  for  the  consistenoj 
of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  mostly  silting 
below  the  gangway,  and  who  assume  to 
themselves  the  modest  title  of  liberal  and 
lightened  statesmen  ?  Identity  of  suf- 
frage was  their  cry  for  Session  after  Ses- 
sion ;  but  the  moment  it  was  shown  that 
identity  of  suffrage  must  lead  to  a  verjr 
large  increase  in  the  rural  represeotatioD, 
4od  about  130  Members  aiiuuld  be  taken 
from  the  boroughs  and  given  to  the  coun- 
ties, "a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of 
their  dream,"  and  tliey  ate  up  tbeir  former 
words  with  a  voracity  that  was  quite  ap- 
palling ;  nnd  when  the  right  lion.  Mem- 
ber for  Biickingbomsbire,  fipeakiog  last 
year  as  the  organ  of  the  Goveronieut  of 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  proposed  to  place  tUe 
iuhabitants  of  towns  and  of  the  county 
on  perfect  equality  in  every  respect,  tbat 
just  and  equitable  proposition  was  made 
the  subject  of  an  attack  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London,  and  who 
being  followed  by  almost  every  Member  of 
the  Liberal  party  defeated  the  Government 
of  tbe  noble  Earl  aud  destroyed  iheir  Bill, 
And  how  did  the  present  measure  proposo 
to  deal  with  the  question !  Supposing 
three  bouses  were  situate  in  one  street 
just  at  the  edge  of  the  borouith — one  at 
£6,  oufl  at  £8,  and  cue  at  £10  per  an- 
num, the  one  at  £6  being  within  the  pre- 
cinctt  of  the  borough  and  the  other  two 
beyond  it.  The  occupier  of  the  £8  bouse 
would  find  his  neighbour  occupying  the 
£10  house  had  got  a  vote,  but  he  would 
find  bis  neighbour  occupying  the  £6  house 
— an  inferior  liouse  to  his  own— had  a 
vote  also,  while  he  himself  bad  none.  He 
asked  the  Government,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  on  wiiat  possible  priooiple 
it  woB  just  that  the  £8  occupier  so  Mto* 
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whole  of  that  ezpenditare  had  therefore  to 
be  provided  for,  and  muBl  sooner  or  later  be 
a  charge  upon  the  country,  and  he  felt 
jnatified  in  saving  that  thcj  would  require 
ma  additional  Vote  of  £500,000  in  addition 
to  provide  for  it.  He  did  not  blame  the 
right  bon.  Gentleman  for  this  excess,  but 
this  he  said,  that  if  the  Governmeut  had 
anj  idea  of  this  eiceai  they  were  bound 
to  hoTo  Btuted  it  lo  the  House  when  they 
brought  forward  their  fiaancial  menEiires,  over  t 
beeause  it  itiih  impossible  to  sny  what  the  Bstiir 
decision  of  the  House  would  have  been  berati 
if  they  had  kno^n  oF  this  excess,  with  re- 
gard to  the  reduction  of  the  paper  duties, 
or  any  ether  of  the  measures  introduced 
in  their  Budget.  He  voted  against  the 
Budget,  not  from  any  aversion  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade,  because  when  boo. 
Gentlemen  opposite  talked  of  recent  con- 
versions to  the  principles  of  free  trade  he 
had  only  to  say  that  he  believed  his  cunver- 
sion  took  place  at  the  same  time  with  (hat 
of  the  right  ban.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  he  believed  he  was 
as  earnest  n  Free-trader,  as  he  wns.  But 
then  free  trade,  like  other  good  things, 
depended  on  the  manner  and  the  time  in 
which  you  applied  it.  It  was,  in  short,  a 
thing  of  time  and  circumstance,  and  he  re- 
pudiated altogether  the  assertion  that  in 
adopting  such  a  financial  scheme  Parliar 
ment  was  following  in  the  steps  of  Sir  R. 
Peel.  In  the  first  place,  the  fnme  of  Sir 
B.  Peel  as  a  financier  did  not  rest  on  the 
policy  of  free  trade,  thatbelonged  toothers; 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  be  the  last  man 
to  take  credit  for  that  which  did  noi 
belong  to  him  ;  his  distinction  consisted  in 
applying  those  principles  at  the  right  litne. 
He  protested  therefore,  and  ever  should  mates 
protest,  against  the  name  of  Sir  Robert  which 
Peel  being  ossootaied  with  the  principles  might 
'  of  a  Budget  the  failure  of  which  he  (General 
Peel)  confidently  predicted.  He  foresaw  met  1 
that  at  the  end  of  the  present  year  there  gard 
would  be  an  enormous  finan6ial  deficit,  that  : 
The  right  hon,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex-  servic 
chequer  was  perfectly  right  in  only  tsking  pecta 
bis  inoomo  tax  for  one  year,  because,  at  l>e  ah 
the  end  of  that  year  he  would  have  greatly  raisec 
to  alter  its  proportions.  No  one  could  woulJ 
be  more  opposed  than  was  Sir  Robert  serve, 
Peel  to  an  income  tax  in  time  of  peace,  that 
But  he  had  no  doubt  bis  right  hon.  ten  y 
Friend  flattered  himself  he  would  be  able  Accoi 
to  meet  this  deficit  by  a  great  decrease  in  300  q 
the  naval  and  military  establishments  next  the 
vear.  He  said  as  much  in  bringing  forward 
aia  Budget  ;  but  the  Uouae  ought  to 
Omtnl  Peel 
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!59-60t  troops  troold  ^o  to  China  earlier  than  thej' 

!nd  had  had  done,  for  it  turned  out  they  would  aot 
21.601  be  there  within  iha  preBcnt  financial  year. 
10.000  He  must  decline  at  that  hour  of  the  efen. 
13,000  ing  to  fo]lo>v  the  rigiit  hon.  nnd  gallant 
of  ere-  Member  in  hiB  criticism  of  tho  Budget.  In- 
0,  alio  cludingtlie  present  Vote  and  the  sumsoon- 
Friend,  tained  in  the  army  and  navy  Estimate*, 
allow-  about  two  iiiillionB  and  a  half  had  been 
10  men  taken  for  the  China  nar.  No  one  objected 
nade  in  to  the  amount  of  tha  Vote  ;  on  .the  oon- 
HJ  men.  trary,  it  was  pronounced  to  be  not  large 
as  less  enough  ;  and  he  hoped  therefore  the  House 
ih  pro-  would  agree  to  it.  The;  had  Dot  token 
ly  there  into  account,  he  owned,  the  Natire  troopa 
nnd  of  helongitig  to  the  East  India  Cunipany  at 
g  then  Canton.  These  would  no  do'iht eventually 
er,  the  have  to  be  paid  for,  nnd  there  would  be  a 
etroopa  charge  made  by  the  East  India  Company 
ictually  to  the  Treasury  for  that  purpose.  He  waa 
excess,  speaking  at  present,  however,  only  of  the 
known  sums  within  the  present  year's  Estimates, 
tj  those  He  was  not  disposed  to  indulge  in  prophecy 
Jombay  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  the  Chinese  war, 
'oops  in  though  various  pro[iheCies  had  been  in- 
Inancial  dulged  in.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
le  Esti-  site  (Mr.  Whiteside)  had  alluded  to  some- 
There  thing  like  £10.000.000. 
300  for  Mk.  WHITESIDE  :  No,  1  said  as  much 
.92,000  would  1^  spent  lis  vrns  expended  in  the 
ntionoJ  Persian  war. 

0  make  Mr.   SIDNEY  HERBERT    said,    that 

as  the  .move  than   wns  spent   in   the  Peminn   war 

of  the  liad  already  been  voted.      As   he  had  said, 

miliiia  ho  would  only  aesnre  the  right  hon.  and 

in  pro-  gallant  Officer  ihat  he  had  looked  through 

r  army,  the   accounts    with    the   greatest  possible 

r  an  in-  care,  and  he  was  confident  that  there  was 

niiscci-  not  only  enough  for  the  troops,  but  a  aur- 

rith   all  plus  to  provide  against  any  deBcianoy. 

d  to  be  Mb.  FALK  said,  he  wished  to  ask  the 

.92,000  right  hon.  Gentleman  if  any  estimate  had 

Sutthis  been  taken  for  the  depdts  of  those  regi- 

ken  for  nients  now  quartered  in   India  that  were 

variably  about  to  return  to  this  country,  and  which, 

hat  the  on  their  reaching  England,  would  be  placed 

allow  of  on  the  English' establishment.     He  wished 

inancia]  also  to   know  whether  any  estimate  had 

i  saving  been  taken  for  the  Fnrtman  Street  barracks, 

ere  was  for  which  contracts  had  been  entered  into 

Vote  of  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendationB  of  the 

snt  that  Committee  of  last  year,  and  also  whether 

luld  fail  any  estimate  had  been  taken  for  the  fortifica- 

ould  be  tiona  which  had  been  erected  at  Plymouth 

ial  year,  and  Devonport  within  the  lost  year. 

thought  Sib  HENRY  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he 

at  they  regretted  that  the  good  old  rule  had  been 

the  ex-  departed  from  of  not  going  into  Coumitteo 

.    They  after  12  o'clock,  when  this  Vote  was|>assed 

;hat  the  the  other  morning.     There  never  was 
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irnovg  (lie  inpportero  of  t)ie  Bsllot. 
i  not,  bveicr,  expect  thiLt  his  Bill 
be  trei(«d  "ith  Iho  roiipideration  to 
jl  III  entitled.  The  Bill  was  founded 
rineiple  eiieutated  tn|>iTo  the  electors 
rori'^tiiin  *t  tlie  polling  booth  nliich 
\  tmii\eo6j  required  and  to  secure 
of  eleetion,  Uie  nbxence  of  whi 


foul  i  blot  on  the  n 
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Whea  h«  looked  hark  at  the 
4  b;  whotn  lie  had  keen  opposed 
H  f  UHtion  he  experienced  mingled 
i  if  Mtoaiahment.  satisfaotion  end 

fla  wu  aito)ii*lied  at  the  vast 
of  tslent  wli'oli  had  been  arrayed 
bim,  and  satisfied  at  the  tniserabl; 
.rguineDli  to  uhich  it  had  conde- 
Wheo  he  enumerated  the  DameH 

Lordi  and  hnn,  QentleincD  who 
lied  thLiqueBiion,  the  Houee  would 
KB  boir  tearfiillj  overniatehed  lie 
ietej)  mint  be.  Among  those  who 
eei  the  Bnilot  were  the  honoured 

Viieount  Piilmerston,  Lord  John 
3ir  J.  Graham,  Sir  G.  Grey,  Mr. 
dpole,  Mr.  S.  Estcourt,  and  Sir 
iola,  men  of  undoubted  talent 
t  lo^icnl  powers,  and  all  prao- 
ten;  yet,  hnving  looked  through 
ibes  in  JJaniard,  ho  declared  on 
eneo  thnt  he  had  not  found  one 
ncnt  in  thcni  all.  It  was  with  re- 
le  was  ubii'ied  to  add  that  he  had 
the  perusal  of  their  speeches  un- 
inful  impression  that  they  were 
IB,  that  the  thoughts  of  these 
id  ipenkers  were  apart  from 
,  and  that  they  were  opposed  to 
ion  of  the  voter  for  some  other 
)  ihitt  wliioh  they  alleged  in 
Their  ari(nmenti    reiuindod 

a(teiii|<t  made  by  the  bon.  and 
niber  sitting  near  him  (Sir  F. 
',   when  defeniling  a  poisoner, 

to  persuade  the  jury  that  tbe 
e  *ictitn  had  been  caused  by 
B.  the  pips  of  which  had  gene- 
c  acid  in  tho  system  of  the 
sun,  but  the  jury,  of  course, 
idea  out  of  court.  Just  that 
pip  argutnent  was  used  agaiust 
ui  tliuae  who  used  it  had  the 

addressing  not  an  unbiassed 
iBseDibly  ft  great  part  of  which 
I  lo  that  Hoaae  by  the  in- 
:  nriatocracy  through  the  ine- 
stilutioii  ot  open  voting  which 
efending.  The  speeches  ol 
d  the  Member  for  Tiverton. 
Iuier»ton)  of   which  he  had 
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The  Sallat-- 


(COMMONS} 


Motum  far  Leave.        MO 


''  You  take  my  life, 
When  you  do  take  the  means  by  which  I  live" — 

.gnd  he  carried  ou  hU  shoulders  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  own  ruin.  He  now  came 
to  another  of  his  formi<]ab1e  opponents — 
Sir  George  Grey. 

Mb.  speaker  :  It  is  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  House  to  mention  any  Mem- 
ber by  name. 

Mr.  H.  BERKELEY  said,  he  would 
bow  with  submission  to  the  correction,  but 
he  mentioned  Sir  George  Grey  as  one  of 
the  speakers  in  n  Debate  which  took  place 
fifteen  years  ago. 

Mr.  speaker  :  What  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber  said  was,  *'  I  now  come  to  §ir  George 
Grey."  That  is  not  the  correct  way  of 
referring  to  a  Member  of  the  Houie. 

Mr.  H.  BERKELEY  said,  that  perhaps 
he  ought  to  have  stated  that  he  alluded  to 
a  Debate  of  fifteen  years  ago,  in  which 
Sir  George  Grey  was  one  of  the  principal 
Bpeakers. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  I  have  reminded  the 
hon.  Member  of  what  is  the  rule  of  the 
House,  and  am  sure  that  with  hia  Parlia- 
mentary experience  and  practice  he  will 
keep  within  it. 

Mr.  H.  BERKELEY  said,  he  would 
refer  to  the  right  lion.  Gentleman  as  his 
right  hon.  Friend  who  bod  been  opposed  to 
him  some  fifteen  years  ago,  when  a  Mo- 
tion with  regard  to  tiie  Ballot  was  brought 
forward  by  Sir  Henry  Ward.  The  right 
hon.  GenUeman  had  previously  voted  for 
the  Ballot,  and  then  he  Voted  against  it, 
the  reason  he  assigned  being  that  his  first 
constituents  were  in  favour  of  the  Ballot, 
and  his  second  constituents  were  opposed  to 
it.  That  might  be  a  valid  reason  for  his 
right  hon.  Friend,  but  it  appeared  to  be  a 
strange  foundation  for  legislation.  Another 
assertion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
that  the  upper  classes  had  become  more 
politically  virtuous.  Where  did  that  poli- 
tical virtue  exist?  In  1852  there  was  no 
perceptible  increase  of  it,  while  in  1859  it 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Yorkshire  did 
not  return  a  favourable  answer,  and  the 
?iew  under  the  walls  of  Gloucester  cathe- 
dral was  still  more  unfavourable.  He  next 
turned  to  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Carlisle  (Sir  J.  Graham).  There 
was  nothing  particular  in  the  arguments 
of  that  right  hon.  Gentleman ;  they  were 
the  same  as  those  to  which  he  had  already 
referred  ;  but  he  was  bound  to  say  that 
his  right  hon.  Friend  had  done  good  ser- 
vice to  the  Ballot,  in  the  fir$>t  place  by  the 
^  manly  manner  in  which  he  had  stated  his 

Mr.  H,  Berkeley 


belief  that  the  popularity  of  the  Ballot 
was  a  growing  popularity,  and  then  by 
his  exposure  of  the  intimidation  exercised 
by  a  Whig  Lord  Chamberlain  over  the 
Royal  tradesmen  in  a  Westminster  elec- 
tion. One  case  of  that  sort  was  of  infi- 
nitely more  importance  than  any  amount  of 
rhetoric,  and  he  hoped  the  time  was  not 
far  distant  when  his  right  hon.  Friend 
would  be  found  in  the  same  lobby,  on  the 
Ballot  question,  with  his  able  and  popular 
nephew  and  Colleague.  The  next  opponent 
to  whom  he  would  refer  was  the  Secretary 
for  War.  The  speeches  of  that  right  bon. 
Gentleman  against  the  Ballot  consisted 
mainly  of  the  exploded  jokes  and  witticisms 
of  the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith,  whose  plajrful 
fancy  nobody  could  doubt,  though  nothing 
could  be  more  unsound  than  bis  arguments, 
which  had  been  confuted  over  and  over 
again.  He  cheerfully  made  the  right  bon. 
Gentleman  a  present  of  the  facetious  canoa's 
arguments,  retaining  to  himself  a  single 
sentence,  to  be  found  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Lady  Grey,  who  had  complimented  the 
rev.  gentleman  on  his  writings  against  the 
Ballot.  •'  Aye,"  he  replied,  "but  it  wiU 
come,  let  me  write  never  so  wisely."  An- 
other right  hon.  Gentleman — in  the  latter 
days  of  the  late  Administration  (Mr. 
Sotheron  Estcourt)— had  girded  up  his 
loins  and  charged  the  Ballot  home  with 
original  sin  ;  an  argument  which,  if  it 
was  not  convincing,  possessed  at  least 
the  charm  of  novelty.  He  confessed  he 
had  nothing  to  say  to  it.  The  present 
Home  Secretary  (Sir  G.  Lewis)  bad  seleot^ 
ed  America  for  his  battle-field,  and  sought 
to  establish  a  case  against  a  secret  Ballet 
in  England  by  proving  that  the  Ballot  wu 
open  in  the  United  States.  The  right  bon. 
Baronet  made  a  good  speech  but  built  np 
his  edifice  on  a  rotten  foundation.  He  as- 
sumed circumstances  whic|i  were  not  facts, 
he  assumed  that  the  advocates  of  the  Ballet 
bad  relied  on  the  mode  of  vothig  in  America 
as  the  mode  they  desired  to  adopt  in 
England.  Nothing  of  the  sort ;  but  what  the 
advocates  of  the  Ballot  in  England  wanted 
was,  not  the  open  Ballot  of  America,  but  a 
secret  Ballot,  such  as  existed  in  Australia. 
He  now  came  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem* 
ber  for  the  City  of  London  (Lord  John 
Russell).  The  noble  Lord  had  tried  all 
kinds  of  fence  on  the  subject  of  the  Ballot. 
He  was  opposed  to  the  Ballot  at  one  time 
because  it  would  not  keep  a  secret,  and  at 
another  because  it  would  keep  a  secret 
His  temperature  on  the  Ballot  question  was 
as  variable  as  that  of  our  climate;  his 
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ballot  barometer  woa  nerer  steady,  but 
always  moving  up  and  down,  from  **fair** 
to  **  stormy."  In  a  speech  to  the  con- 
RtitQency  of  Stroud,  in  1837i  the  noble 
Lord  said,  *'  that  in  1832  he  proposed  the 
plan  of  t!.o  Rcfurui  Bill,  and  the  chief 
beads  of  that  plan  were  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  tlie  Government.  The  plan 
originally  embraced  no  proposition  with 
r^pect  to  the  Ballot  or  the  duration  of 
Parliament,  but  in  the  course  of  considera- 
tion proposals  were  made  on  those  sub- 
jects and  adopted ;  and  in  the  plan  ho 
Bhimately  submitted  to  Earl  Grey's  Go- 
vernment he  sugixested  that  the  Ballot 
should  be  adopted,  and  that  the  duration 
of  a  Parliament  should  be  five  years.'' 
This  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord  was  de- 
feated, he  believeil,  by  the  narrow  majority 
of  one.  At  the  general  election  in  1833 
the  noble  Lord,  having  been  in  favour  of 
the  Ballot  in  1832,  made  the  following 
declaration :  — 

**  Great  as  he  apprehended  would  be  the  incon- 
venienoe  of  the  \iM\ot,  yet,  if  it  should  be  a  ques- 
tum  that  he  mutt  either  adopt  it  or  see  the  tenan- 
try made  to  vote  contrary  to  their  opinions^  he 
would  at  oDce  renounce  his  former  opinions  and 
come  round  to  the  Ballot^*' 

It  was  not  for  him  to  say  what  amount  of 
evidence  the  noble  Lord  required  for  his 
conviction,  but  in  1839  the  noble  Lord 
stood  forward  as  a  witness  to  the  existence 
•C  iBtimidation.  The  noble  Lord  seconded 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Heathcote  at  the 
Hnatiasdunshire  election  on  the  2nd  ot 
May,  1859.     The  noble  Lord  stated, 

•*That  the  hon.  Gentleman  proposing  Mr. 
fieathoote  said,  that  the  question  who  was  to  be 
tiw  Member  mast  be  decided  by  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  ;  he  should  wish  nothing  better  than 
than  the  opinion  of  the  majority  should  prevail, 
and  then  Mr.  Heathcote  would  bo  sciited.  But 
bad  there  been  no  interference  with  the  opinions 
•f  the  electors,  and  were  there  not  cases  in 
whioh,  tbeir  opinion  being  one  way,  foreign  dicta- 
tion bad  been  introduced  to  bias  tbum  to  pursue 
another  way  ?  " 

Thns  the  noble  Lord  the  Member,  for  Lon- 
don, who  had  declared  that  if  ho  were  con- 
▼incad  that  intimidation  existed  he>  would 
vote  for  the  Ballot,  .stood  forward  and 
proved  the  intimidation.  Was  he  not, 
therefore,  justified  in  enyiug  that  the 
noble  Lord's  ballot  barometer  varied  very 
■mcby  and  the  noble   Lord  scarcely  ap- 

Siared  now  to  have  made  up  his  mind? 
e  had  now  pointed  out  the  nature  of  the 
opposition  he  had  met  with  in  that  House, 
and,  with  respect  to  the  opposition  out  of 
the  House  and  in  speeches  delivered  on 


hustings,  it  was  not  liift  intention  to  dilate 
at  any  great  length,  lie  trusted,  however, 
that  he  should  receivo  consideration  from 
hon.  Gentlemen,  as  it  was  an  up-hill  battle 
that  he  had  to  figltt.  One  of  the  most 
bitter  opponents  to  this  question  had  been 
The  Times  newspaper ;  but,  while  he  ad- 
mitted the  great  power  of  that  journal,  and 
the  great  ability  which  it  could  afford  to 
command,  ho  must  at  the  same  time  say 
that  the  perusal  of  its  writings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Ballot  was  highly  satisfactory 
to  the  friends  of  that  measure.  The  other 
day  he  was  in  Yorkshire,  and  met  a  Con- 
servative gentleman  of  great  property. 
That  gentleman  told  him  that  he  was 
formerly  opposed  to  the  Ballot,  but  was 
now  a  convert  to  it,  and  the  happy  change, 
he  said,  wos  effected  by  The  Times  news- 
paper of  which  he  was  a  great  admirer, 
but  the  stupid  articles  in  The  Times 
against  the  Ballot  convinced  him  that  no- 
thing could  be  urged  in  opposition  to  it. 
He  might  bring  The  Times  into  court, 
and  cite  it  as  one  of  Lis  witnesses.  Those 
who  read  the  imbecile  leading  articles 
against  the  Ballot  might  remember  such 
passages  as  these  : — *'  Does  Mr.  Berkeley 
put  faith  in  the  Existence  of  the  screw  ?  '* 
and  *•  Does  anybody  know  anybody  who- 
ever required  the  Ballot  for  himselt?  *'  Then 
let  The  Ttmes  newspaper  answer  itself. 
Here  was  a  paragraph  which  appeared 
in  The  Times  of  the  29th  of  April,  1859, 
on  the  North  Shropshire  election  : — 

"  Sir  Baldwin  Leigbton,  the  Liberal- Conserva- 
tive candidate,  has  retired  from  the  contest  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  and  the  Hon.  Rowland  Clegg 
Hill,  the  former  member,  and  Mr.  Halph  Ormesby 
Gore  will  be  returned  without  opposition.  The 
well-known  business  habits  of  Sir  BaMwin,  as  well 
as  his  liberal  views  with  regard  to  reform,  church 
rates,  and  finance,  had  secured  him  a  great 
amount  of  independent  support ;  but  the  *  screw* 
was  put  on  the  fiutners  so  ruthlessly  by  some  of 
the  great  landowners  that  tlio  popular  oandidato 
had  to  succumb." 

Consequently  he  ventured  to  say  that  (he 
Mr.  Berkeley)  did  put  faith  in  the  screw, 
and  so  did  the  Editor  of  The  Times,  and  that 
he  knew  thousands  of  men  who  wanted  the 
Ballot,  and  so  did  the  Editor  of  The  Times, 
and  some  of  these  men  appeared  to  live  in 
Shropshire.  But  would  any  sane  man 
pretend  that  there  was  a  doubt  about  tiie 
use  of  the  screw  ?  If  any  man  doubted  it, 
let  him  examine  the  canvassing-books  of 
election  agents:  he  had  produced  their 
books  on  a  former  occasion  as  used  in 
boroughs  and^  county  elections,  and  there 
would    be    found    valuable    penoiUmarks, 
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QooM  for  tbdt  iadulgeoce  which 
ways  gi*en  to  a  new  Member, 
one  wlio  lind  bat  rarelj  addresaet 
There  «ere  two  grent  and  crjing 
the  working  of  the  eiisling  electo 
tem  which  he  believed  the  Ballo' 
effectually  meet — intimidation  and 
Bribery  wna  tiie  greater  moral  evi 
wns  confined  within  narrower  lini 
intimidation,  nnd  would,  he  believed 
long,  if  not  put  an  eiid  to  entirely, 
fined  to  a  few  small  boroughs  ;  bul 
dation,  he  feared,  would  continn 
greater  or  leaa  degree  as  long  aa  t 
loral  system  existed.  The  speciea 
midatioo  which  it  waa  most  diffi 
cope  with  was  that  which  wat  calU 
lord's  )Dfluence.  He  was  a  landle 
aelf,  and  oonfeaaed  that  there  wai 
of  influence  which  it  appeared  to  I 
landlord  might  fairly  ezercise,  anc 
he  hioiaelf  had  not  heaitated  to  use. 
a  tenant  said,  "  My  landlord  is  on  e 
and  an  honourable  man,  I  know 
given  op  his  mind  to  political  affe 
knows  more  of  these  matters  thai 
pretend  to  do,  I  will  follow  him 
poll,"  that  was  a  feeling  which  hi 
not  discourage,  for  he  regarded 
honourable  to  both  parties,  and  it 
influenee  which  (he  Ballot  wonld  in 
a  Sect,  But  when  the  influence 
landlord  waa  improperly  eiercia< 
how  powerfully  it  might  be  brought 
to  eoerce  the  tenant.  Take  the 
teoanta  at  will.  The  tenant  bad 
lived  all  bis  hfe  in  the  locality  wl 
held  his  farm,  and  could  not  rea 
another  part  of  the  country  with  ai 
of  auceeaa,  consequently  at  every  cc 
election,  if  the  landlord  ohosa  to  in 
he  waa  at  hia  mercy.  It  had  been  a 
the  landlords  of  the  present  day 
improved  in  their  moral  notions  tli 
would  not  have  anything  to  do  wi 
midation.  He  knew  that  waa  tri 
regard  to  many ;  but  in  too  man; 
the  landlords,  if  they  did  not  in 
left  their  agents  to  do  what  thej 
shrink  from  doing  personally.  He 
his  eye  at  tbia  moment  a  caae  v 
clever  busy  agent  ran  about  among 
ants  whenever  a  conteatcd  electior 
directing  how  tbey  abould  vote,  tl 
ing  them  if  they  did  not  vote  ae 
to  the  views  of.  the  landlord,  i 
short,  using  the  influence  of  the  I 
in  a  most  improper  and  tyrannical 
["  Name,  name!  "].  If  bequoled  in 
in  support  of  his  argumeDt  tbej  r 
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which  irould  cause  him  to  tlo  to.  In  . 
trulia,  he  could  assure  tliem,  that  the  g 
est  corruption  existed,  eien  efier  ihe  B 
wes  inlroiluceil.  It  was  a  subject  of  f 
debate  in  the  Le^islniure.  and  the  tl 
of  discussion  la  every  neivsp&per.  It 
Stated  tliat  certain  persona  bad  been 
pointed  magistrates  entirely  because 
were  election  agents  of  a  particnlar  p< 
Ho  knew  an  instance  where  a  most  i 
rate  man  was  made  a  magistrate,  bee 
be  was  an  active  electioneering  agent, 
bis  friend,  whose  serrant  this  person 
considered  himself  latiier  elevated  ii 
cietf,  because  he  had  n  justice  of 
peace  to  clean  his  boots.  Ue  did  not  a 
wi^ii  what  had  been  said  by  the  ban.  i 
ber  for  Bristol  (Mr.  H.  Berkeley)  abou 
prosperity  of  Australia  aince  the  intrc 
tion  of  the  Ballot.  It  was  true  that 
country  vaa  prosperous  ;  but  it  wu  t< 
cause  it  produced  annually  gold  to 
amount  of  £12.000.000.  and  other  ari 
to  the  value  of  £3,OUO.OO0.  But  noti 
standing  this,  many  capitalists  had  ^ 
drawn  ibcir  investments  on  account  o 
insecurity  of  the  IJoverninent.  Now, 
regard  to  the  secrecy  of  the  Ballot  in  . 
tralia,  the  nmchinery  seemed  to  have 
contrived  with  considerable  ingenuity. 
at  the  same  timeit  seemed  to  be  veryfar 
perfect.  The  tickets  were  marked  oi 
outside  witli  the  number  of  the  vote  ; 
were  then  unfolded  by  the  returning  ol 
and  placed  on  their  back.  It  eeeme 
him  to  be  very  easy  to  tamper  with 
tickets.  And  he  believed  that  for  a  tri 
sum  the  way  in  which  votea  were  g: 
could  readily  be  got  at.  Beside*,  it 
neoesearily  provided  that  in  the  case 
petition,  the  tickets  were  to  be  opene 
as  to  ascertain  how  each  voter  voted, 
sider  what  a  painful  position  a  man  i 
be  in  who  bad  aaid  he  had  voted  for 
person,  and  who  had  voted  for  anoi 
And  yet  it  would  be  the  law  whioh  hat 
to  his  being  placed  in  that  position, 
far  aa  secrecy  was  concerned,  the  B 
would  certainly  be  a  failure  in  Engl 
for  an  Englishman  seldom  kept  a  ae 
and  nn  Englishwoman  still  more  seld 
and  as  a  man  would  be  auro  to  tell  hia 
how  he  voted,  then  the  socrct  wouli 
out.  It  was  also  stated  in  the  pam] 
ho  had  referred  to,  that  at  the  last 
tions  in  Victoria  there  was  scarcely 
case  of  intimidation.  Now,  he  held  ii 
hand  a  letter  from  a  candidate  to  his 
stituenls,  who  bad  been  auccesaful, 
wbo  thenfote  did  not  write  under  m 
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for  small  borough*,  and  it  vaa  certainly 
not  su  applicable  to  them  m  the  Inrger 
ones:  but  be  hoped  that  in  the  gupplemen> 
tnry  Reform  Bill  which  must  sooner  or 
later  follow  (bat  of  the  noble  Loi'd,  the 
stiiAll  boroiiglis  would  be  tolalljr  oxiin- 
guished.  Tlie  finllot  excited  deeper  in- 
terest throughout  the  countrj  tlmn  any 
othsr  part  ot  the  reforin  progrnuime,  and 
Iwo-Uiinls  of  the  Liberal  party  in  tho 
House  were  in  faTour  of  it.  although  the 
Mini-itera  had  unfortunate! j  aided  with 
their  natural  enemies  iu  regard  to  it.  Us 
tliought  that  tlie  time  when  they  were  let- 
ting free  tiio  trade  of  ihe  country  was  an 
appropriate  time  lor  setting  free  also  the 
cun»titucnciea,  and  ihua  wiping  off  tiie  blot 
which  disfigured  our  repreaeniniive  sys- 
tem, ond  greatly  enliandng  its  value. 

ViscocKT    PALMIiRSTON  :— I    have 
more  respect  fur  the  House  than  at  tbia 

"to  go  on  rofining, 
"  And  tbiok  of  aonviaoiDg  when  the;  think  of 
dioiag." 

I  winb  to  assure  the  hon.  Genilemnn  oppo- 
site (Mr.  Berkeley)  that  hia  speech  of  this 
eTciiitig,  which  I  cnnnut  say  was  more 
argunioDtatiTO  than  those  be  has  addressed 
to  us  on  former  occasions,  has  not  at  nil 
Bill  altered  my  opinion  on  the  measure  he  pro- 
bad  poses.  I  was  iu  hnpes  when  my  ban, 
try.  Friend  began  10  quote  the  speech  I  made 
on  a  former  occosion  lie  would  have  had  tlie 
goodness  to  go  through  that  speech,  and 
though  I  had  not  convinced  him,  1  was  in 
hopes  that  the  arguments,  sound  as  I  be- 
lieve tliein  to  be,  which  1  then  used,  would 
have  convinced  other  persons  who  heard 
them  read.  But  my  hon.  Friend,  having 
told  us  bis  mind  was  impenetrable  to  any 
arguiuentB  directed  against  the  proposition 
which  is  the  hobby-horse  on  which  he  is 
ridinu  to  fame,  omitted  to  quote  them.  Hy 
idly  hon.  Friend  found  fault  with  an  assertion 
which  I  had  made,  that  the  franchise  was 
not  a  right  hutn  trust,  and  with  me  for  ar- 
guing that,  as  it  was  a  trust,  and  not  a  right, 
it  ought  to  be  exercised  in  the  public  view, 
and  under  a  sense  of  reaponsibility.  My 
hon.  Friend  treats  that  doctrine  with  great 
contempt.  I  only  wish  bim  to  consider  a 
little  the  consequence  of  the  opposite  doc- 
trine. If  the  francbise  is  a  right,  the  man 
is  entitled  to  do  what  be  likes  with  it.  That 
doctriue  goes  in  fact  to  legaliio  bribery. 
The  voter  may  justly  say,  "  This  is  my 
right,  and  I  am  entitled  to  dispose  of  it 
as  1  please,  and  to  make  any  profit  out  of 
it  which  I  can."     But,  aa   long  aa  it  ia 
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to  state  that  he  did  not  hring  forward  the 
qaestion  as  the  organ  of  the  Committee 
which  sat  on  the  suhject,  hut  on  liis  own 
account,  thinking  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  an  alteration  of  the  law  should  take 
place,  and  when  it  could  be  made  in  a  de- 
liberate and  proper  manner.     It  would  be 
in  the  recollection  of  the  House  that  \ilien 
the  Bill  came  down  from  the  House  of 
Lords  it  was  determined  to  admit  gentle- 
men of  the  Jewish  persuasion  by  a  Resolu- 
tion, and  the  Resolution  was  to  be  renewed 
if  necessary,  from  year  to  year.    The  Earl 
of  Derby,  being  then  Minister,  stated  that 
a  general  election  being  pending,  the  sense 
of  the  country  should  be  taken  as  to  the 
policy  of  continuing  that  system  by  which 
the  doors  of  that  House  should  be  opened 
to  gentlemen  of  the  Jewish   persuasion. 
Now,  he  wanted  to  know  what  answer  the 
country  had  given  to  this  appeal  at  that 
general  election.     He  did  not  believe  that 
the  question  had  been  canvassed  at  a  single 
election;    the  only  answer,  so  far  as  he 
knew,  that  had  been  given  was  this — that 
they  had  now  four  distinguished  and  hon. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Jewish  persuasion  return- 
ed to  that  House  by  four  large  constituen- 
cies.   Those  Gentleman  sat  there  honoured 
and  respected  by  all,  and  there  ought  no 
longer  to  be  any  distinction  in  the  oaths 
to  be  administered  to  the  Members  of  the 
Jewish  persuasion.     The  words  "  On  the 
tme  faith  of  a  Christian"  should  be  left 
oat  of  the   Parliamentary   oath,  and  the 
Jew  ought  to  come  to  the  table  and  take 
the  oath  in  such  a  manner  as  was  most  con- 
iistent  with  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science.    The  object  of  his   Bill  was  to 
remore  these  words  from  the  oath  and  thus 
leave  the  Jew  in  precisely  the  same  posi- 
tion in  which  other  Members  of  that  House 
stood.     At  the  same  time  he  confined  the 
matter  entirely  to  that  House,  leaving  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  to  indulge  any 
prejudice  they  wished.      The  Bill  would 
not  interfere  with  them  in  any  way.     He 
begged  leave  now  to  move  that  the  House 
do  resolve  into  Committee  in  order  to  per- 
niit  bim  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

LoBD  ROBERT  CECIL  said,  he  did 
not  intend  to  oppose  the  Motion  before  the 
Hoase  as  he  did  not  think  this  matter  of 
any  very  great  importance;  but  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  certainly  served  to 
throw  some  light  on  what  he  might  call 
the  philosophy  of  Parliamentary  settle- 
mentc.  They  were  told  that  the  Act  now 
sought  to  be  altered  was  a  final  settlement 
of  ilie  question.    Yet  that  Act  was  scarcely 
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passed  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  un- 
settle it.  If,  however,  the  matter  were 
reopened  it  would  form  but  a  bad  prece- 
dent, and  henceforth  no  sooner  would  a 
question  be  settled  than  a  movement  would 
be  made  to  unsettle  it. 

Sm  GEORGE  GREY  said,  there  might 
be  a  question  as  to  whether^  the  matter 
should  be  disturbed;  hut  he  certainly  had 
no  objection  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bill. 
The  noble  Lord,  however,  was  quite  wrong 
in  saying  that  any  compromise  had  been 
made  on  the  subject  to  which  those  who 
advocated  the  Jewish  claims  were  parties 
when  the  Houbc  of  Lords  adopted  the 
mode  by  which  the  main  object  was  practi- 
cally gained.  They  availed  themselves  of 
what  tho  House  of  Lords  did;  but  nobody 
who  ever  advocated  the  Jewish  claims 
thought  it  a  good  arrangement,  or  became 
party  to  an  understanding  that  the  ques- 
tion should  not  be  revived. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  fully 
agreed  with  the  noble  Lord  in  the  under- 
standing he  had  expressed,  that  a  compro- 
mise had  been  come  to,  but  it  was  a  com- 
promise between  the  two  Houses,  and  indeed 
was  exactly  what  the  hon.  Member  for  Fins- 
bury  had  stated  he  desired,  namely,  that 
each  House  should  pursue  the  course  it  pre- 
ferred. He  thought  with  the  noble  Lord, 
that  they  had  a  right  to  insist  upon  that 
settlement  being  carried  out.  He  would 
not,  however,  enter  into  the  subject  at 
that  time  further  than  to  say  that  he  re- 
membered being  on  a  Committee  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  when  the  hon. 
Member  was  in  a  minority  in  his  desire  to 
alter  the  law  which  had  worked  satisfac- 
torily hitherto.  He  gave  notice  that  when 
the  Motion  for  the  second  reading  should 
be  made,  he  should  move  as  an  Amend- 
ment that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time 
this  day  six  months. 

Mr.  ROEBUCK  said,  he  had  only  a 
word  or  two  to  offer  on  the  observations 
which  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Stamford  (Lord  R.  Cecil).  He 
complained  that  a  settlement  had  been  dis- 
turbed. He  (Mr.  Roebuck)  affirmed  that 
there  could  be  no  settlement  of  a  ques- 
tion, relating:  to  the  onward  progress  of 
mankind.  The  noble  Lord  was  a  Censor^ 
vative,  but  ho  (Mr.  Roebuck)  begged  to 
assure  him  that  he  was  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment; the  world  was  going  on,  but 
the  noble  Lord  was  lagging  behind,  and 
would  see  questions  change,  altered,  and 
improved  day  by  day»  but  never  settled, 

Mr.   T.   DUNCOMBE,  in    reply,  ob- 
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ierved,  tbat,  to  show  there  was  no  com- 
promise, the  Earl  of  Derby  had  stated  in 
the  House  of  Lords  when  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament  took  place,  that  he  did  not  ob- 
ject to  the  Resolutions  because  the  con- 
stituencies would  be  appealed  to,  and  would 
express  their  opinion  whether  the  Resolu- 
tions should  be  confirmed  or  rescinded. 
House  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 
Besolved, 

"  That  the  Chairman  he  directed  to  move  the 
House,  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  Act  of  the  twenty-first  and  twenty- 
second  years  of  Victoria,  chapter  forty-nine,  to 
provide  for  the  Relief  of  Her  Majesty's  Subjects 
professing  the  Jewish  Religion.** 

Resolution  reported. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Duncombe,  Mr.  Btno,  and  Mr. 
Locke  King. 


PORTPATRICK  AND  DONAGHADEB  HAR. 

HOURS. 
GOMMITTEE  MOVED  FOR. 

General  UPTON,  in  rising  to  move 
for  a  select  Committee  to  Inquire  into  the 
truth  of  the  allegations  contained  in  the 
petition  of  the  Ayr  and  Mayhole  Junction 
Railway  Company,  presented  in  August 
Isst,  and  printed  in  the  llth  Report  of  the 
select  Committee  on  Public  Petitions,  Ap- 
pendix 202,  relative  to  the  application  of 
the  grant  for  Partpatrick  and  Donaghadee 
Harbours,  said  it  was  desirable  that  the 
grant  in  question  should  not  be  made  until 
the  condition  upon  which  it  was  granted, 
namely,  the  formation  of  a  line  of  railway, 
was  assured. 

Notice  taken  that  Forty  Members  were 
not  present ;  House  counted ;  and  Forty 
Members  not  being  present. 

The  House  was  adjoamed  at  half 
after  Eight  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Wednesday,  March  21,  I860. 

Their  Lordships  met ;  and  having  gone 
through  the  Business  on  the  Paper, 

House  adjourned  at  Four  o'clock, 

till  To-morrow,  half-past 

Ten  o'clock. 

Mr.  T.  Duncombe 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Wedneiday,  March  21,  1860. 

MiKUTis.]  PuBuc  Bills.  —  1»  Consolidated  Fond 
(£8/^0,000);  Attorneys,  Solicitors,  Procton, 
Certificated  ConTeyaneers. 

2^  Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Worke. 

3°  Mutiny ;  Marine  Mutiny  ;  Municipal  Corpo- 
ration Mortgages,  d(c. ;  Indosure. 

PREVENTIVB  SERVCE  (SCOTLAND). 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  BLACK  said,  he  wished  to  ask  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  if  the  men  in 
the  Preventive  Service  in  Scotland  have 
any  printed  or  written  regulations,  or  in- 
structions, delivered  to  them  for  their  guid- 
ance ;  and,  if  so,  whether  one  of  these  rules 
is  that'  the  offence  of  marrying  shall  be 
visited  with  dismissal  from  the  service?  and 
does  the  prohibition  against  marriage  apply 
equally  to  the  oflScers  and  to  the  men  ? 

Mr.  LAING  stated,  that  in  the  above- 
mentioned  service  it  was  found  that  un- 
married men  were  more  efficient  than 
married  men  in  the  performance  of  patrol- 
ling and  other  duties  of  that  description, 
which  required  their  absence  during  four 
nights  in  the  week  from  their  homes.  The 
Inland  Revenue  Department  had,  in  con- 
sequence, found  it  necessary  to  inform 
those  who  entered  the  service  that  so  long 
as  they  continued  in  it  they  must  remain 
unmarried.  The  prohibition  did  not,  how- 
ever, apply  to  the  same  extent  to  the 
officers  as  to  the  men  in  the  service,  inas* 
much  as  when  the  former  married  thcj 
were  transferred  to  some  other  post  as  soon 
AS  their  places  could  be  supplied  by  gen- 
tlemen who  were  unmarried  and  who  pos- 
sessed the  necessary  qualification  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  which  the  officers  who 
married  had  previously  performed. 

DUTY  ON  RAGS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  puller  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  any  information  had  yet 
been  received  as  to  the  amoont  of  Duty 
which  the  French  Government  intended  to 
impose  on  the  export  of  Rags  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  that  the 
Government  had  received  no  farther  infor- 
mation than  that  whioh  he  had  communi- 
cated to  the  House  in  his  statement  on  a 
previous  occasion.  The  French  Govern- 
ment intended  to  propose  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  prohibition,  but  that  at  tbat 
time  they  had  not  made  up  their  minds  as 
to  the  amount  of  the  duty  to  be  levied. 
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BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

STATEMENT. 

LoBD  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  it  might 
be  eonvenient  if  be  were  now  to  state  what 
tbe  Government  proposed  to  do  with  re- 
spect to  those  Orders  of  tbe  Day  whieb  they 
wished  to  bring  on  before  others.  It  was 
not  expected  the  Government  would  be  ahle 
to  bring  forward  any  of  their  Bills  that 
day,  but  they  thought  it  of  great  import- 
ance to  bring  on  as  soon  as  possible  the 
Resolution  with  regard  to  the  income  tax 
in  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  He 
therefore  wished  to  have  that  Order  read, 
with  the  view  of  bringing  it  on  to-morrow, 
and  if  the  Resolution  were  disposed  of  he 
should  bope  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
Representation  of  the  People  Bill  might 
aiao  be  proceeded  with  to-morrow. 

Sir  FITZROT  KELLY  asked  whether 
if  those  two  subjects  were  not  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House  to- 
morrow they  would  take  precedence  of 
other  business  on  Friday  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  I  cannot  say 
positively.  There  is,  I  believe,  some  money 
Vote  which  it  it  desirable  should  be  taken 
on  that  day. 

Mr.  speaker  was  nnderstood  to  in- 
form the  noble  Lord  that,  in  accordance 
with  tbe  Orders  of  the  House,  the  Income 
Tax  Resolution  could  not  be  brought  on 
til  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  on  a 
Thursday,  unless  it  had  been  fixed  that 
Orders  of  the  Day  had  precedence  of  No- 
tices of  Motions. 

Mb.  bright  said,  he  thought  it  a  pity 
to  interject,  as  it  were,  tbe  income  tax  in 
tbe  middle  of  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
Representation  of  the  People  Bill. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  that  he 
fbirnd  by  the  Rules  and  Orders  of  the 
House  that  the  Resolution  on  the  Income 
Tax  in  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
ooold  not  be  brought  on  to-morrow.  The 
•djoomed  debate  on  the  Representation  of 
the  People  Bill  could,  however,  be  pro- 
eaeded  with,  and  the  Resolution  might  be 
broogbt  on  the  first  thing  on  Friday. 

ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  BILL. 

SBCOKD   BEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  DILLWYN,  in  rising  to  move  the 
Second  Reading  of  this  Bill — the  object  of 
which  was  to  open  endowed  schools  to  the 
children  of  Dissenters,  and  to  enable  Dis- 
Moten  to  act  as  trofi^s,  in  those  cases 


where  no  intention  was  specifically  ex- 
pressed respecting  the  religious  character 
of  the  trust,  such  as  would  make  the  ap- 
plication of  his  principle  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  founder's  wishes — said,  he  had 
careftiUy  considered  the  objections  which 
had  been  raised  against  a  srmilar  measure 
which  he  had  introduced  last  Session, 
and  which  had  received  the  assent  of  the 
majority  of  the  House.  That  measure  was 
sent  to  a  Select  Committee;  but,  to  his 
great  surprise,  the  Committee  under  the 
guidance  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Belfast  (Sir  H.  Cairns)  introduced 
such  Amendments  as  completely  changed 
the  principle  of  the  Bill.  He  (Mr.  IHll- 
wyn)  accordingly  abandoned  the  charge 
of  the  Bill,  and  it  dropped.  The  same 
Bill — or  very  nearly  the  same — was  re- 
introduced in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a 
noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Cranworth) 
who  approved  generally  of  the  principles 
he  advocated.  By  their  Lordships,  how- 
ever, the  measure  was  contemptuously 
thrown  overboard.  Since  last  Session  he 
(Mr.  Dillwyn)  had  carefully  considered 
the  objections  which  were  made  to  his 
Bill,  with  a  view  to  meet  his  opponents 
as  far  as  possible,  and  he  believed  the 
measure  he  now  proposed  would  be  found 
not  liable  to  many  of  the  charges  which 
were  formerly  urged  against  it.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Belfast  had  again  proposed  a  Bill, 
which  was  substantially  the  same  as  his 
(Mr.  Dillwyn* s),  as  it  had  come  out  fix)m 
the  Committee  of  last  year.  The  House 
of  Lords  had  also  sent  down  a  measure  of 
their  own ;  and  all  three  stood  for  the  Se- 
cond Reading  that  day.  This  was  at  least 
a  proof  of  the  great  importance  and  great 
interest  taken  in  the  question.  He  con- 
sidered that  this  last  Bill,  if  it  been  car- 
ried as  Lord  Cranworth  introduced  it, 
would  have  been  a  material  improvement 
in  the  law ;  but  it  had  been  greatly  con- 
tracted in  its  operation,  and  though  he  did 
not  say  that  still  it  was  not  calculated  to 
do  good,  he  contended  it  was  a  very  ho- 
moeopathic remedy,  and  did  not  so  much 
as  touch  the  grievance  of  which  he  com- 
plained. That  grievance  was  this — ^that, 
while  Dissenters  were  admitted  to  the 
rights  of  citizens,  they  were  excluded  from 
the  management  of  schools,  which,  so  far 
as  the  intentions  of  the  founders  were  ex- 
pressed, were  entirely  Catholic  and  imsec- 
tarian.  Lord  Cranworth' s  Bill  absolutely 
ignored  tbe  grievance.  It  made  no  men- 
tion whatever  of  the  disqualification  of  Dis- 
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Mb.  LOWE  aaid.  aa  this  iuportant 
ject  had  now  becoi^e  ona  of  coaaidec 
compleiitj,  it  waa  oalj  reaaonable  that  at 
the  earlieat  period  aoma  one  should  rUe  on 
behalf  of  the  Goverouentt  ia  anawer  to  the 
appeal  that  had  been  made  to  them,  and 
atate  the  eourse  which  thej  would  reapeot- 
full;  advise  the  House  to  take  in  dealing 
with  tbie  Bill.  He  regretted  that  the  hi 
Gentleman  who  introduced  this  measi 
liad  not  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  very 
candid  and  moderate  portion  of  hia  apcech 
io  which  he  explained  and  advocated  ita 
provisions  i  and  he  must  entirely  decline, 
in  the  diacharge  of  bis  duty,  to  follow 
the  hon.  Member  into  a  discussion  of  the 
doctrines,  the  general  cbaraocer,  or  the 
polio;  of  maintaiaiog  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. This  question  might  he  decided 
in  a  manner  satisfactoiy  to  the  House 
and  the  country  on  principiea  totally  free 
from  topics  of  irritation  and  eectariaD 
animosity;  and  he  should  endearoui-  with 
ealmnesa  and  temper  to  state  the  reasona 
why  this  measure  ought  net  to  be  allowed 
to  pass  a  aecond  reading.  The  bon.  Mem- 
ber for  Swansea  bad  laid  down  with  great 
fairneaa  the  principles  whieh  might  guide 
them  in  judging  of  his  own  Bill.  The 
preamble  itself  stated  that  it  was  expedient 
to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  religious  teaching  of  many  en- 
dowed Hchoola  nnd  educational  obaritiea,  ao 
that  the  same  should,  unleaa  otherwiae 
intended  by  the  founders,  be  open  to  all 
aubjeota  of  the  realm  without  distinction. 
Now,  he  was  quite  willing  to  adopt  that 
principle,  and  to  aay  that  those  schoola 
ahould  be  opened  aa  widely  aa  possible, 
aubjeot  only  to  the  observance  of  the  will 
of  their  founders.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
further  duclaimed  any  desire  to  touch  the 
property  which  really  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  England.  Taking  tbeae  two 
principiea,  then,  to  guide  them,  they  might 
arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion  aa  to  this  mea- 
aure.  ControTersiea  reapecting  the  religi- 
ona  intsrution  of  endowed  acboola  bad  been 
often  brought  before  the  Courts  of  Equity; 
and  the  rule  adopted  by  those  tribunals  had 
been,  not  to  find  out  what  might  be  re- 
commended as  best  for  the  general  policy 
of  the  country,  or  for  the  particular  reli- 
giona  persuasion  of  the  Judges  or  of  the 
Government  of  the  day,  hot  to  ascertain 
in  the  beat  manner  they  could  what  was  the 
intention  of  the  founders.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  perused  the  instrument  of  foun- 
dation, and  where  the  will  of  the  founder 
waa  expressly  declared,  whether  in  favour 
JUr.  Bitlwj/n 
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be  thought,  with  the  yiew  of  giving  the 
Cfaareh  of  England  what  was  not  her  own, 
but  merely  as  guides  and  means  to  ascer- 
tain  what  were  the  founders'  intentions. 
He  yielded  to  no  man  in  his  hearty  and 
steadfast  rttaebment  to  the  principles  of 
toleration »  but  he  should  not  be  serving 
ibe  cause  of  religious  liberty,  or  any  liberty 
at  all,  if  he  were  to  denounco  the  line  of 
proceeding  thus  followed  by  the  Courts  of 
Bqoity — a  course  at  once  reasonable,  sen- 
sible, and  moderate,  and  every  way  worthy 
of  the  great  and  enlightened  Judges  by 
wbom  it  had  been  adopted.    Had  those  tri- 
baaals  fastened  on  particular  expressions 
in   the  deeds  of  foundation,  giving  them 
ao  arbitrary  construction  of  their  own,  not 
kased  on  the  common  use  of  language,  or 
on  g^ood  sense,— had  they  excluded  from 
their  yiew  what  any  man  of  sound  judg- 
ment   would    take    into    consideration  — 
namely,  the  collateral  circumstances  of  the 
tiflse  in  which  the  instrument  was  executed, 
thej  would  have  been  rightly  accused  of 
diaebarging    their  duty   ill.     But  having 
ayailed   themselves  of  all  the  sources  of 
information  open  to  them,  and  come  to  a 
eonelosion  which,  allowing  for  human  falli- 
bilitj,  had  almost  universally  conformed  to 
the  will  of  tho  founders,  however  much 
some  might  regret  that  conclusion,   the 
Courts  eoold  neither  be  blamed  for  it,  nor 
IB  consistency  with  the  preamble  of  that 
Bill,  which  expressly  avowed  respect  for 
the  founders'  intentions,  ought  the  House 
to  abrogate  their  deci^on,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  based  on  sound  principles. 
19ow,  a  measure  on  this  subject  was  in- 
troduced last  Session  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Swansea,  and  was  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee.     Of  that  Committee  he 
had  himself  tho  honour  to  be  a  Member. 
The   effect    of  that  Bill  was  this  — that 
tbe  religious  teaching  in  endowed  schools 
ahould    not    be    exclusively   that   of    the 
Church   of   England ;    while    it   did  not 
atate  what  that  teaching   should  be.     It 
was  found  difficult  to  interpret  this,  and 
^ther  what  was  really  meant.     But  that 
difficulty,   if    not  removed,  was   entirely 
aoperseded  by  tho  second   clause,  which 
provided  that  the  will  of  the  founder  should 
be  respected.    The  second  part  of  the  Bill, 
io  fact,  wholly  overrode  and   neutralized 
tbe  first;  because  these  schools  having  one 
and  all  been  adjudged  Church  cf  England 
•eboob  on  tbe  ground  that  it  was  the  in- 
tentioa  of  the  founders  that  they  should  be 
■o,  the  dause,  setting  ap  for  the  future  a 
nde  IB  BO  way  different  from  that  which 


had  hitherto  guided  the  Courts  in  thei 
decisions,  necessarily  swept  away  the  basis 
laid  by  the  other  provisions  of  the  measure. 
Another  hon.  Member  (Sir  Hugh  Cairns), 
however,  much  to  his  credit  for  liberality, 
came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Committee  and 
proposed  a  Bill  to  them  like  one  of  the 
measures  which  appeared  on  that  day's 
Votes,  and  the  Bill  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Cran worth, 
founded  on  the  proposal  of  Sir  Hugh 
Cairns,  had  now  come  down  in  the  shnpe 
of  the  Endowed  Schools  (No.  3)  Bill. 
Now,  the  grievances  out  of  which  this  con- 
troversy had  arisen  were  two  in  number ; 
one  of  them  exceedingly  serious;  the  other, 
while  it  involved  no  substantial  injury, 
naturally  caused  some  irritated  feeling.  It 
had  been  conceived  Ly  no  less  an  authority 
than  Lord  St.  Leonards — who  also  deserved 
great  praise  for  his  liberality  of  sentiment 
— that  it  would  be  lawful  for  the  Courts 
of  Equity  to  add  what  were  called  "  con- 
science clauses"  to  the  instruments  of 
foundation  for  endowed  schools — that  is, 
clauses  by  which  the  children  of  Dis- 
senters might  be  admitted  to  secular  in- 
struction without  being  required  to  con- 
form to  the  worship  or  to  learn  the  cate- 
chism of  the  Established  Church.  But  the 
result  of  the  matter,  as  stated  by  Lord 
Cranworth,  and  acquiesced  in  by  all  the 
other  learned  Lords  in  *'  another  place,*' 
was,  that  the  decision  of  Lord  St.  Leonards 
was  virtually  overruled,  and  it  was  held 
not  to  be  in  tbe  power  of  the  Court  of 
Equity  to  Exercise  the  salutary  interference 
which  was  exercised  under  Lord  St.  Leo- 
nards in  1 852.  So  that  the  school  trustees, 
although,  if  they  desired  it,  they  might  of 
their  own  motion  show  their  tolerance  to- 
wards the  children  of  Dissenters  by  admit- 
ting them,  yet  if  they  refused  to  admit 
them,  however  great  the  emergency,  there 
was  no  legal  power  of  compelling  them  to 
do  so.  That  was  the  first  and  great  griev- 
ance. The  second  grievance  arose  out  of 
the  Ilminster  case,  where  it  had  been  the 
practice  to  appoint  Dissenters  as  trustees 
of  the  school,  and  where  for  a  long  period 
no  quarrel  or  difficulty  ensued  from  their 
acting  in  that  capacity.  But  at  length  an 
objection  was  taken  to  the  appointment 
of  a  Dissenter,  and  the  Lords  Justices, 
reversing  the  judgment  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  decide<^  that  Dissenters  could 
not  be  appointed  trustees  of  Church  of 
England  schools.  It  certainly  seems  na- 
tural enough  that  they  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  act  in  that  capacity ;   but  the 
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JTLp  which  were  the  moat  valaahle^  and 
most   important  in  the  country,  the  in- 
atruments  of  foundation  contained  olausee 
which  attached  the  schools  to  the  Church 
of  England,  and  therefore  it  was  neces- 
aarj  to  seek  to  effect  a  change  in  the 
rerj  terms  of  the  foundations  themselves, 
and  consequently  with  regard  to  founda- 
tions estahliahed  hefore  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  Bill  proposed 
to   reject  not   only  the ,  surrounding  cir- 
eamatances  and  usage,  but  even  the  in- 
strument of  foundation  itself,  as  evidence 
of  the  intention  of  the  founder;  and  this 
the  hon.  Member  defended  hy  a  reference 
to  the    source  from  which    was  obtained 
the  bulk  of  the  property  which  was  em- 
ployed in  endowments  previous  to  the  reign 
of  that   sovereign.     Could   any   principle 
be  imagined  more  dangerous  to  the  rights 
of    property   than   that,    in    the   case    of 
foundations  established   hefore   the   reign 
of  Queen  Eliiaheth,  you  should  examine 
into  the  sources  from  which  the  King  or 
the  private  individual  creating  the  endow- 
ment derived  his  property,  and  that  if  it 
••me  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the 
endowment  should  be  tlirown  open  to  all 
dassea?      Such  a   principle  would  apply 
to  the  disposition  by  the  King  or  by  pri- 
taie  individuals  of  all  property  which  had 
been  derived  from  the  suppression  of  the 
religious  foundations  at  the  time  of  the 
B«lbrmation.     It  was  also  urged  that  when 
theae  sndowments  were  created  there  was 
bttt  one  Church  ;  that  they  were,  there ^ 
fore,  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
popalation  ;    that    Parliament    ought    to 
M^lote  to  carry  into  effect  that  intention, 
and  that  as  the  property  was  incapable  of 
being  divided  it  was  right  that  it  should 
be  applied  in   a  manner  conformable  to 
the  existing  state  of  things.     If  the  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  intend  to  make  one  law 
for  the  Church  and  another  for  Dissent, 
lei  Dissenters  consider  to  what  the  appli- 
eaiioo  of  this  principle  to  their  own  bodies 
would  lead.      The  hon.    Gentleman    had 
talked  about  schisms  in  the   Church  of 
Boglaod.     Were  there  no  other  religious 
bodies  in  which  schisms  were  to  be  found  ? 
Were  there  not  schisms  among  the  Pres- 
byterians, among  the   Wesleyans,  among 
tbe  Baptists,  and  among  other  Dissenting 
denominations,  and,  according  to  this  prin- 
ciple, all  the  property  acquired  hy  those 
bodies    before    the    occurrence    of  these 
eehiams  ought  to  have  been  divided   be- 
iveen  the  two  sections  into   which    they 
were  aplit,  and  to  be  re*divided  and  sub- 


divided as  often  as  future  schisms  should 
occur.  The  application  of  this  principle 
would  be  as  dangerous  to  the  foundations 
possessed  by  Dissenters  as  to  those  of  the 
Church  ;  and  he  did  not  believe  that  for  the 
sake  of  the  principle  involved  in  this  Bill 
any  religious  Dissenters  would  be  willing 
to  jeopardise  their  own  educational  institu- 
tions. The  question  before  the  House  was, 
in  truth,  one  between  the  friends  of  reli- 
gious education, of  whatever  denomination, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  political  Dissenters 
on  the  other.  The  existing  law  most  wisely 
said  that  you  must  look  in  the  first  place 
to  the  will  of  the  founder  ;  in  the  second 
to  the  surrounding  circumstances  and 
usage ;  and  that  law  had  been  applied, 
most  impartially,  and  sometimes  (as  in 
the  case  of  Lady  Hewley's  charities)  to 
the  loss  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  signal 
benefit  of  Dissenters.  The  second  sec- 
tion of  the  Bill,  directing  how  endowments 
made  subsequent  to  the  first  of  Elizabeth 
were  to  be  interpreted,  was  open  to  the 
same  objection  as  the  first — namely,  that 
it  established  for  the  Church  of  England 
a  rule  of  law  which  it  was  not  intended 
to  apply  to  the  property  of  any  other  re- 
ligious body.  Having  established  one  rule 
for  the  older  institutions,  they  were  to 
adopt  another  rule  with  respect  to  founda- 
tions established  after  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  Here  they  were  to  take 
words  of  the  founder  in  the  instrument  of 
foundation  as  their  guide,  and  to  exclude 
the  surrounding  circumstances  and  subse- 
quent usage.  He  was  quite  at  a  loss  to 
know  how,  if  they  acted  on  these  principles 
they  could  avoid  opening  and  disturbing 
many  educational  institutions  which  had 
always  been  managed  in  accordance  with 
the  known  intentions  of  the  founders,  and 
which,  according  to  the  existing  laws  of 
toleration,  must  be  thrown  so  entirely  open 
as  to  render  impracticable  any  religious 
education  at  all.  Of  the  third  clause,  which 
gave  to  the  majority  of  the  trustees,  for  the 
time  being,  the  power  to  decide  upon  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  religious  teach- 
ing, he  would  only  say  that  it  would  lead 
to  perpetual  contests,  vexation,  and  annoy- 
ance, and  would  seriously  detract  from  the 
value  of  these  schools.  He  denied  that 
there  was  any  question  of  principle  involved 
in  the  decision  of  the  Ilminster  case.  That 
decision  turned  entirely  upon  a  question 
of  fact  as  to  whether  or  not  the  trust  for 
the  repair  of  the  roads  and  bridges  was  a 
principal  and  substantial  part  of  the  cha- 
rity ;   and  that  question,  and  that  only^ 
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tbe  loss  of  tb«  other  clttuie,  to  whiah  bs  VhicI 
attHohed    great  value  od  ftccouot  of  ita 
having  received  the  annnimoua  aiaent  of 
the  Bench  of  Bisliope. 

Mr.  BBECROFT  said,  hio  hon.  Friend 
and  Colleague  had  referred  to  the  free 
school  at  Wortlej,  in  the  borough  of  the  b 
Leeds.  He  liad  been  reqncsted  by  lome  eqntli 
of  hit  oonstituenta  to  put  the  Hooae  in 
poiMsiion  of  the  facte  of  the  case.  The  benef 
original  number  of  truateoB  y/u  five,  and  appei 
when  two  only  were  left  they  were  to  elect 
three  new  oncB,  At  present  only  one 
truBtee  survived,  and  he  could  not  fill  up 
the  truBt  except  through  the  intervention 
of  the  Vice-Chancellor'a  Court.  He  had 
aubmitted  the  namea  of  four  highly  eligible 
ChurchmeD  for  the  approval  of  the  Judge,  leanh 
The  DiaaenterB,  however,  wanted  the  the  d 
names  of  two  of  their  co-religioniata  to  be  But 
Bubatituted;  but  the  eole  surviving  trustee  Meml 
objected  to  thia,  beoause  the  school  waa  found 
endowed  exclusively  by  Churchmen^  and  that 
the  inference  was  inevitable  thnt  the  donors 
intended  the  manngenient  to  be  In  the 
handa  of  Churchmen  only.  In  eonfirma- 
tiun  of  this  view  he  would,  with  the  per- 
miauon  of  the  House,  read  an  extract  re- 
lating to  one  of  the  benefactions.  The 
donor,  Langdale  Sunderland,  was  thus  de- 
acribed ; — 

"  He  ws(  captain  of  a  troop  of  borae,  in  the 
•erricie  of  King  Ghu-lai  1.,  Had  Oliver  Crom- 
well'i  harpyea  mado  him  psf  £678  to  preaerye  liia 
•ttate  from  being  piundered.  Laagd&le  Sunder- 
land, of  Aikton,  E>q.,  hsaded  and  maintaiiied 
000  nien  at  his  own  private  expeoBS.  afainst  the 
Diorpsr  Cromwoll,  whoso  men  he  di'ova  into 
Pomfret  Castle  and  harassed  them  man;  times. 
in  whiob  lojaltf  be  aotoall;  spent  £1,900  a  year 
in  supporting  the  juat  cause  of  King  Charles  I., 
without  the  least  reword  for  bimaelf  or  hii  pro- 
geny." 

Be  appealed  to  the  House  whether  there 
oould  be  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  what 
were  the  intentions  of  thia  benefactor.  He 
might  observe  that  the  children  of  Dia- 
■enters  had  hitherto  been  admitted  to  the 
school,  and  there  was  no  desire  whatever 
to  disturb  this  arrangement. 

Uk.  WALTER  said  the  junior  Member 
for  Leede  had  aasumed  that  the  only  ob- 
ject of  the  promoters  of  the  present  Bill 
was  to  extend  to  Disaenters  the  benefits  of 
endowed  schools,  and  that,  consequently, 
those  who  opposed  it  were  obvionaly  disin- 
elined  to  grant  to  Diasenters  that  which 
they  were  fairly  and  justly  entitled  to  de- 
mand. That,  he  apprehended,  was  not  a 
correct  statement  of  the  case;  at  all  events, 
it  did  not  oocurately  repreaent  the  view 
3ir.  Lowe 
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Scotch  bleachers  were  in  favour  of  tha  Bill, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  compel  the 
morcIiBntB  to  come  to  them  sooner  with 
the  work,  go  that  thoj  would  not  haTe  to 
do  it  ID  BO  short  a  time.  Another  pnint 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester 
was  the  processes.  He  said  the  Inspector 
might  interrupt  the  cotton  spinner  without 
doing  harm  to  his  goods,  hut  that  was  not 
the  case  with  the  bleacher.  Non,  bleach- 
ing and  djeing  consisted  of  various  pro- 
cesses. He  went  iuto  some  bleaching  worka 
at  Salford  belonging  to  Mr.  Hayward.  It 
was  a  large  establishment,  and  (he  foreman 
went  with  him  through  the  whole  of  the 
works.  He  spent  a  considerable  time 
there,  and  noted  doivn  erery  one  of  the 
processes,  and  when  be  got  to  the  end  of 
one,  he  said  to  tlic  forenmn,  "  Could  jou 
leave  off  here,  and  bi'gin  again  to-morrow?" 
and  the  foreman  roplied,  ''  Yes,  at  any 
time."  And  that  lie  snid  of  all  the  pro- 
cesses. If  it  were  really  true  that  thej 
would  spoil  any  of  the  processes,  that  was 
a  matter  for  consideration,  but  he  did  not 
believe  that  that  »ob  so.  The  hen.  Mem- 
ber for  Manchester  would  have  the  House 
suppose  that  although  long  hours  for  work 
were  formerly  used,  yet  that  was  a  slate  of 
things  that  hod  passed  long  ago.  Now 
he  (Ur.  Cobbett)  wrote  to  Scotland  for  in- 
formation to  place  beFore  the  House  re- 
specting this  point,  and  he  had  received  a 
reply  that  morning,  containing  ft  note  of 
the  time  of  females  and  young  persons, 
for  the  fortnight  ending  the  17th  Mnrcb. 
1860.  at  the  works  of  John  Sandieman, 
Esq.,  in  the  dyeing  department: — Mon- 
day, the  5th  March,  17^  hours;  Tues- 
day, tbe  6th,  15i  hours  ;  Wednesday, 
the  7th,  15}  hours  ;  Thursday,  the  8tb, 
I5i  hours;  Friday  the  9th,  15  hours  ; 
and  Saturday,  tbe  10th,  7  hours.  Tb« 
next  week  the  hours  of  work  were  as 
follow  :  — Monday,  the  12th,  17i  hours; 
Tuesday,  the  13th,  15i  hours;  Wednesday, 
the  14th,  13  hours  ;  Thursday,  tbe  15tli. 
loi  hours  ;  Friday,  the  16th,  15i  hours; 
and  Saturday,  the  17th,  7i  hours.  There 
were  also  notes  of  the  work  at  several  other 
establishments,  but  he  would  not  detain 
the  House  hy  reading  them.  This  showed 
that  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
of  1857  had  not  been  attended  to  by  tbe 
masters.  The  hon.  Member  for  Manches- 
ter said  he  took  the  iivcra^'c  of  the  whole 
year,  and  found  that  hours  of  labour  were 
ten  and  a  half  ;  and  a  mnnufacturer  who 
came  before  the  Committee  said  they  were 
acting  unfairly  in  taking'  tlie  worst  times, 
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Dow'  I  circumstMices  under  nhicti  it  becBinfl  oe 
cesssrjr  to  despatoli  troops  from  Calcutta  to 
Hoes  I  China  when  he  wag  up  the  oouotry,  and 
he  at  once  left  his  camp  and  came  down 
;  Bill    in  order    that  ho   might   be  at  the  spot 
iday,  '  whtlel  those  prepavations  irere  going  for* 
ward,   knowing  that  no  one  but  himself 
inut«» ,  could    effectually    forward   those    prepara- 
n'lKik.    tiQQB_      It  wag  poseihio  that  Lord  Cunning 
I  might   have  made  arrangements  before  he 
,  left  Calcutta,  giving  entire  uuthoritj  to  bis 
:  military  colleague,  Sir  James  Outrain,  bf 
:  which  any  difficulties  that  he  apprehended 
'.  might  arise  would  be  arerted.    But  what  he 
'•^""^^  :  wanted  to  know  from  the  noble  Duke  was. 
^  ^  '    whctiier  he  could  state  that  adequate  pro- 
errioe  ^  vision  had  been  made  for  the  supply  of  the 
Fund    troops  goioi;  to  China,  and  for  keeping 
,  them  supplied  when  there.     In   1842,  as 
far  as  he  could  remember,  provision  was 
[  mode  for  supplying  10,000  men  for  twelve 
moDths. 
said,  .      Tbe    Duke    of    SOMERSET    replied. 
First :  that  be  had  road  with  much  pain  the  suf- 
!  that    fcrings  of  the  troops  on  hnard  the  Great 
n  tbe  '  Tatmania  ;    but    Lie    begged  lo  say  that 
'eater '  the  Adotiralty  were  in  no  degree  respon- 
'jfreat  i  sible   for    the  stale  of  the  provisions  on 
uinds  I  board  that  vessel.     [The  Earl  of  EiXBH- 
in  his  {  BononoH:  I  did  not  say  they  were  respon- 
t  was  I  sible.]     The  aubie  Earl  had  referred    to 
B  em-  :  what  had  been  done  in  1841  and  1842, 
wore    when  provisions  were  sent   out  to   Hong 
regi-  I  Kong  for  the  troops  sent  there  from  India, 
artil-  .  FrovisioDS  were  in  the  first  instance  sent  to 
quite  I  Hong  Kong  for  7,000  men,  and  afterwards 
Wh  of  I  for  12,OC0.     Subsequently  provisions  fol- 
upply  j  lowed  from  lime  to  time  to  meet  the  grow- 
were  ling  requirements  of  the  troops.     What  had 
t  was  I  been  done  in  the  present  case  was  this. 
io  ob-  '  As  his  noble  Friend  had  said,  there  was 
'essel    great   difficulty  in    obtaining   supplies   ia 
eason  !  ludia  for  long  voyages.      The    best  meat 
India,    salted  in  India  would  not  keep  for  a  long 
lain  a  |  voyage,  eud    the    biscuit    made   in    India 
■  any    was  also  very  inferior.     For   tbe   vessels 
a  was  I  sent  from  India  with  discharged   soldiers 
1  the  I  suScient   European  provisions   could    not 
be  obtained,  as  these  bad  been  previously 
purchased    for    the    use    of    other    ships, 
and  therefore   tbe    Great    Tasmania  was 
obliged    to  have    recourse    to    provisious 
which  were  undoubtedly  of  inferior  qua- 
lity.    As  to  sending  out  provisions  for  the 
supply  of  the  truopa  in  China,  he  might 
state,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  navy 
wore  ajnply  provided    for.  and    had    sup- 
plies which   would  last  them   till  Deeem 
ber  next,  and  ciiou<;h  bad   been  sent  out 
to  meet  any   casualty  ;    therefore,  as  re- 
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upon  tba  true  &ith  of  a  Christum,  that  1  will 
never  exercise  any  power,  authority,  or  influeooe 
which  I  may  possess  by  virtue  of  the  ofiSce  of 
r  ]  to  injure  or  weaken  the  Protestant 

Church  as  it  is  by  law  established  in  England,  or 
to  disturb  the  said  Church,  or  the  Bishops  and 
Clergy  of  the  said  Church,  in  the  possession  of 
any  rights  or  privileges  to  which  such  Church  or 
the  said  Bishops  and  Clergy  are  or  may  be  by  law 
•ntHled/' 

l^ow,    some   DiBsenters    objected    to    the 
needloM  introduction  of  tho  words  '*  in  the 
presence  of   God,"  as  profane;  but  the 
great  objection  to  it  was  that  the  words 
were  ambiguous  and  ensnaring  to  the  con- 
letence ;  and  some  doubted  whether,  having 
taken  such  an  oath,  they  could  with   an 
easjr  conscience  petition  for  the  abolition 
of  church  rates,  on  the  ground^  that  such 
abolition  might  be  considered  as  tending 
to    injure    and   weaken    the    Establislied 
Church  and  others  who  could  enter  a  cor- 
poration with  a  good  conscience,  and  peti- 
tion against  church   rates,   thinking  that 
their   abolition  would   be   on   addition  to 
the  strength  of  the  Establishment,  might 
hate  it  unjustly  imputed  to  them  that  they 
had  Tiolated  their  oaths.     In  conclusion  he 
would  say  that,  on  the  ground   put  they 
should  not  exclude  from  office  those  who 
were  qualified  for  it,  and  in  the  interests 
of  morality  and  religion,  he   asked   their 
Lordships  to  agree  to  the  second  reading. 

Mored,  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2\ 

LoaD  CHELMSFORD  said,  that  the 
aoble  Lord  who  had  moved  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill  stated,  as  a  recom- 
meiNiation  of  the  measure  to  their  Lord- 
ships, that  it  had  passed  through  the  Com- 
mons without  any  dissent.  That,  to  his 
(Lord  Chelmsfbrd's)  mind,  was  not  a  strong* 
argument  in  its  favour.  It  would  have 
been  more  sattsfaetory  to  him  if  there  had 
been  a  difference  of  opinion  on  and  a 
discussion  of  the  Bill  in  the  other  House. 
lo  fact,  he  had  spoken  to  one  or  two 
Members  of  Parliament  on  the  subject, 
and  he  was  disposed  to  think  that  the  Bill 
had  slipped  through  the  Commons  without 
observation.  Under  these  circumstances, 
be  thought  their  Lordships  ought  to  oon- 
aider  the  Bill  on  its  merits  alone.  It 
would  have  been  more  satisfactory,  too, 
if  the  noble  Lord  had  entered  into  some 
explanation  of  the  circumstances  which 
had  rendered  this  Bill  necessary.  It  was 
Dot  desirable  to  legislate  except  on  a 
pressing  occasion  ;  either  there  ought  to 
DC  some  grievance,  which  called  for  a  re- 
medy, or  the  proposer  of  a  measure  ought 
to  show  that  some  substantial  benefit  would 
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result  from  it,  in  order  to  justify  the  in- 
terference of  the  House ;  but  he  ventured 
to  think  that  there  were  no  circumstances 
whatever  to  recommend  this  Bill  to  their 
Lordships.  In  1828,  when  it  was  proposed 
to  repeal  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts, 
very  considerable  alarm  was  excited  in  the 
country.  Sir  Robert  Peel — at  that  time 
Mr.  Peel — who  was  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  in  order  to  allay 
apprehensions  and  smooth  the  passage  of 
the  Bill  through  Parliament,  proposed  the 
declaration  in  question.  The  clause  in 
which  it  was  contained  began  by  a  recital, 
which  was  inserted  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  Bill,  and  then  proceeded  to  exact 
from  all  persons  admitted  to  any  office  of 
magistracy  or  place,  trust  or  employment, 
in  the  government  of  any  corporation,  a 
declaration  to  this  effect : — 

**  I  do  solemnly  and  sincerely,  in  the  presence 
of  God,  profess,  testify,  and  declare  on  the  true 
faith  of  a  Christian,  that  1  will  never  exercise 
any  power,  authority,  or  inflaence,  which  I  may 
possess  by  virtue  of  the  oflBce  of  [  ], 

to  injure  or  weaken  the  Protestant  Church,  as 
it  is  by  law  established  in  England,  or  to  disturb 
said  Church,  or  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  the  said 
Church,  in  the  possession  of  any  rights  or  privi- 
leges to  which  said  Church  or  the  Bishops  and 
Clergy  of  said  Church  are  or  may  be  by  law  en- 
titled." 

The  object  -which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  in 
view  was  not  to  guard  against  aggression 
so  much  as  to  obtain  from  every  Dissenter, 
on  his  ndmission  to  office,  a  record  and  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  predominance  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  declaration  was 
accepted  by  Lord  John  Russell,  who  moved 
the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  after 
careful  consideration  ; — that  noble  Lord 
stating  that  in  his  opinion  the  declaration 
did  not  impose  any  restrictions  on  reli;;ious 
liberty.  The  declaration  was  considered 
very  essential  at  the  time  it  was  introduced 
into  the  Act.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  of 
opinion,  that  if  the  measure  of  1828  had 
proposed  the  simple  repeal  of  tho  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  there  would  have  been 
an  overwhelming  majority  against  it ;  but 
he  thought  that  the  insertion  of  this  decla- 
ration would  induce  many  persons  Xp  waive 
their  objections.  The  Dissenters,  there- 
fore, having  obtained  privileges  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  now  sought  to  retain  the 
privileges,  and  to  get  rid  of  tho  conditions. 
If  their  Lordships  consented  to  such  a 
proposition,  they  would  create  an  evU 
precedent  which  might  be  used  on  future 
occasions  to  disturb  national  settlements 
of  still  greater  importance.  What  were 
the  grievances  of  the  Dissenters  ?     What 
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trodoetion  of  Distenters  would  be  very 
inJQi^oos  to  tho  Established  Church ;  but 
those  fears  had  been  entirely  dissipated, 
snd  the  experience  of  thirty-two  years 
proved  that,  apart  from  the  declaration,  no 
sooh  danger  existed ;  and  that  fact  ought 
to  operate  in  removing  the  conditions  and 
restrictions  that  were  imposed  at  that  time. 
This  Bill  was  carried  through  the  House 
of  Oofomons  last  year  against  an  adverse 
minority,  and  was  brought  up  to  this 
House  with  a  clause  for  repealing  the  pro- 
Tiston  by  which  it  was  forbidden  to  carry 
the  insignia  of  municipal  o£Bces  to  places 
other  than  the  Established  Church.  That 
involved  a  matter  of  feeling  which  he  could 
well  understand,  and  he  thought  the  pro- 
moters of  the  present  Bill  had  done  well 
to  omit  that  clause.  The  omission  having 
been  made,  the  Bill  had  obtained  the  unani- 
Miotts  sanction  of  the  other  House,  as  no 
division  was  taken  upon  it ;  and  he  con- 
feased  he  had  boped  that  no  sucb  objection 
would  have  been  taken  as  had  now  been 
offered  by  the  Amendment  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend. 

Thb  Eabl  op  derby  :    My  Lords,  I 
agree  with  the  noble  Duke  in  thinking  that 
Ibo  immediate  practical  effect  of  this  Bill 
wonld  not  be  very  considerable  ;  but  I  do 
not  consider  the  question  involved  in  it  is 
of  that  trifling  importance  which  he  deems 
It  lo  be.     There  is  no  doubt  about  it ;  the 
declaration  wbicb  this  Bill  seeks  to  repeal 
was  Mtended    at  the  time    the  Act  was 
passed,  and  has  ever  since  been  considered 
as  a  positive  and  formal  declaration  from 
alJ  parties  taking  office  under  the  Crown, 
m  whatever  ca|^ity,   that  they  looked, 
•ad  that  the  Legislature  looked,  upon  the 
£stablisbed  Church  of  the  country  as  a 
national  establishment.     The  noble  Lord 
who  iatrodoced  this  Bill  baa  failed  to  men- 
tion  any  particular  grievaace   upder  the 
<»per^ion  of  the  present  law  or  any  parti- 
mikr  hardship   arising  from  the  existing 
system.     The  noble  Duke  who  has  just  sat 
down  founded  his  argument  mainly  on  two 
considerations.   First,  he  stated  that,  how- 
ever incredible  it  night  appear,  there  were 
aertain  persons  among  Dissenters  who  felt 
the    operation  of   the    Act    as  a    great 
grievanoe,    and    as    a  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  conscience  ;  and  he  says  that 
he  biaiself  knows  personally    an    indivi- 
dual  who  bad  been  deterred  from  accept- 
ing a  maotctpal  office  in  consequence  of  an 
objection  which  he  entertained  to  making 
the  declaration  required  of  him  on  that  oc- 
casion.    The  noble  Dake  added  that  that 
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person  was  not  disposed  to  make  any  air 
tack  or  eneroachment  on  the  Church  Esta- 
blishment. Now,  if  that  be  the  case,  I 
cannot  conceive  what  possible  objection  he 
could  have  to  say,  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  that  he  had  no 
such  disposition  or  intention.  While,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  noble  Duke  were 
mistaken,  and  the  individual  in  question, 
and  other  conscientious  Dissenters,  could 
not  make  such  a  declaration,  that  was  a 
good  reason  why  the  declaration  should  not 
be  unnecessarily  or  carelessly  repealed. 
But,  my  Lords,  it  is  impossible  that  Par- 
liament can  be  called  upon  to  legislate  for 
the  abandonment  of  an  enactment  which, 
though  small  in  extent,  is,  nevertheless, 
not  unimportant  in  principle,  merely  be- 
cause certain  gentlemen,  having  no  inten- 
tion to  do  a  certain  act,  refuse  to  declare 
that  they  have  no  intention  to  do  it.  Tho 
noble  Duke  supplies  another  argument 
against  the  Bill ;  he  says  we  know  that 
practically  the  annual  Act  of  Indemnity 
covers  the  case  of  a  large  portion  of  those 
now  subject  to  this  declaration.  If  it  do 
so  all  persons  who  would  object  to  make  it 
are  entirely  relieved  from  the  difficulty 
which  is  supposed  to  be  thrown  in  the  way 
by  their  declaration.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
the  annual  Act  of  Indemnity  appliee  to 
certain  offices  and  not  to  others,  but  the 
noble  Duke  makes  no  distinction  between 
those  oases.  The  declaration  is  in  certain 
cases  required  to  be  taken  within  a  period 
of  four  or  ^ve  months  after  entering  into 
the  office  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  an- 
nual Act  of  Indemnity  may  be  passed  for 
the  relief  of  the  persons  concerned,  for 
Parliament  may  pass  or  withhold  it  as  it 
may  think  fit,  and  in  that  case  these 
parties  would  be  covered  by  the  Act.  But 
there  are  other  cases  in  which  persons  are 
not  able  to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  tho 
duties  of  their  office  without  having  firat 
made  the  declaration.  Now,  I  observe  that 
the  framers  of  the  Bill  have  carefully  in- 
serted a  proviso  that  the  declaration  shaH 
be  repealed  in  all  cases,  whether  the  decla- 
ration is  to  be  made  previously  or  subse- 
quently to  the  commencement  of  the  exe- 
cution of  the  duties  of  the  office,  and, 
therefore,  the  passing  of  the  annual  In- 
demnity Act  would  have  no  operation.  My 
Lords,  I  will  not  argue  the  question  at  any 
length,  because  it  is  not,  I  think,  one  of 
great  practical  importance.  But  my  ob- 
jection to  the  Bill  is  this — I  consider  it  to 
be  one  of  a  series  of  measures  which  are 
being  industriously  brought  forward  and 
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■    THE  TIMBER  DUTIES.— DRAWBACK. 

IMb.  ADAM  said,  he  nouid  bee  ^o  k*Ic 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whether, 
in  coneequence  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Tim- 
ber Duties,  any  drawback  nil!  be  Allowed 
OD  Ships  in  the  builders'  hands,  either 
finished  or  iti  process  of  building  ;  and, 
further,  whether  any  drawback  will  be 
allowed  on  timber  which  has  paid  the 
duty,  but  has  not  jet  passed  into  ood- 
sumption  ? 
The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE. 

.  QUER  said,  there  was  no  intention  of 
allowing  anj  drawback  either  on  ships  in 
the  builders'  hands,  whether  finished   or 

!  unfinished,  or  on  timber  which  had  paid 
duty,   but  had  not  vet  passed  into  con- 

I  sumptioD. 

IRISH  BUSINESS.— QUESTION. 
'  COLOSEL  FRENCII  said,  he  would  beg 
'  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
;  when  be  proposes  to  proceed  with  his  mea- 
:  sures  for  the  Improveoient  of  the  constitn- 
]  tion  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Board,  and  for 
I  the  amendment  of  the  Law  with  regard  to 
i  Landlord  and  Tenant? 
'  Mb.  CARBWELL  said,  he  intended  to 
i  introduce  tho  Bills  so  that  thej  should  be 
I  in  the  hands  of  Irish  Members  before 
'  Easter  ;  but  he  wouhl  have  to  give  way 
j  that  night  in  favour  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
Another  Bill  which  he  bUd  wished  to  bring 
ihat  it  might  be  circulated  during  the 
Easter  recess,  was  a  measure  for  the 
indment  of  tbo  law  relating  to  medical 
charities.  He  trusted  that  he  should  be 
milted  to  introduce  these  Bills  appli- 
cable to  Ireland  on  Tuesday  morning  \a 
order  that  their  second  reading  might  be 
proceeded  with  after  Easter. 

PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 
Mr.  PAULL  said,  he  regretted  to  stand 
n  the  way  of  the  resumption  of  the  debate 
j  on  Reform  ;  hut  the  subject  to  which  he 
was  about  to  invite  attention  was  one  that 
might  be  discussed  with  niucb  public  ad- 
vantage. The  House  hid  recently  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  right  of  private 
Members  to  address  interpellations  to  the 
Government  and  call  attention  to  sub- 
jects of  pressing  importance  on  the  Motion 
usually  made  on  Friday  for  adjournment 
till  Monday  was  a  privilege  whicli,  though 
liable  to  be  abused,  it  was  desirable  to  pre^ 
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might '  attempt  would  be  made  to  diminUh  the 
there-  limited  oiiportunicies  which  thej  at  present 
}t  the  po-'BesBed  for  nsliing  questions  or  making 
ipuint-  Motions  of  pressing  imporUnce. 
e  best  Mb.  HORSMAN  said,  he  could  not  at- 
t;  but  tacli  much  authority  tu  the  opinion  of  the 
ilotioii  light  lion.  Geatleiusn  the  Uembcr  for  Kil- 
t  hun.  maruock  upon  tiuB  question,  because  h« 
imocb  had  been  entirely  wrong  with  regard  to  it. 
It  wns  ,  and  in  nothing  had  he  been  more  wrong 
if  the  than  in  representing  to  the  House  that  the 
Take  .  practice  wliich  now  prevailed  upon  Friday 
Innce.  eveniugs  was  n  nen-  one.  He  ought  to 
it  eat  know  ilial  down  to  the  year  ]84tJ  that 
ilatite  might  haTo  been  done  everj  day  in  the 
were, .  wi^ck  which  could  now  be  done  only  on 
proao-  Fridays.  Until  that  year,  upon  the. Order 
>Bt  im-  of  the  Day  being  rend,  any  Member  might 
icrtain  \  get  up  and  delay  the  public  hu«inesa  in 
h  the  i  the  manner  now  complained  of.  That  waa 
mdent  pilt  an  end  to  in  1S4S,  and  einiio  that  period 
'eoom- 1  other  opportunities  of  making  Motiona  en- 
iw  his  :  joyed  by  private  Members  had  been  taken 
it  the  i  from   them.     Formerly,   upon  going   into 

Bou-  j  Committee  of  Supply,  there  were  two  such  - 
tutho-  :  opportunitiea, — one  was  upon  the  Motion 
f  pro. '  "  That  the  House  lesoWe  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  Supply,"  on  which  question 
every  Member  of  the  House  might  make 
a  Motion  and  go  lo  a  diviaioti;  the  other 
«nded  upon  the  Question  put  by  the  Speaker, 
That  I  now  leave  the  chair  ?  "  od  which 
ruated  again  any  Member  might  make  a  Motion 
great  and  go  to  a  divisioii.  Both  these  oppor- 
mbers  tunities  had  been  given  up.  Now  only  one 
id  the  division  could  be  taken  before  going  into 
Committee  of  Supply,  and  after  such  a 
division  no  Motion  eould  be  made  by  any 
other  Member.  The  real  tact  was  that,  as 
I  lind  other  oppurtunities  of  putting  Questions  to 
bad  !  Government  and  bringing  forward  Motions 
had  been  giv^n  up,  more  of  such  Questioua 
nnd  Motions  liad  become  concentrated  upon 
ed  by  Fridays,  nnd  lience  the  practice  which  waa 
no>T  BO  much  complained  of  as  irregular. 
It  wna  impoBsiMe  that  in  a  House  consti- 
lutej  aa  that  was  irregularities  should  not 
occur;  and  it  had  been  stated  from  the 
They  Chair,  and  also  in  a  letter  from  the  lata 
Sir  R.  Peel,  read  upon  one  occasion  by  the 
«fore,  present  Speaker,  that  it  would  be  hopeless 
to  attempt  to  tie  the  House  down  in  all  its 
procuediugB  to  an  adherence  to  strict  form 
I  they  nud  method.  No  doubt  the  privilege  of 
:moBt.  bringing  forward  Questions  on  Friday  even- 
nld  lo  ings  waa  Bouietimes  injudiciou«ly  exercised; 
days  but  the  time  occupied  hy  such  matters  did 
aport-  not  on  the  average  exceed  two  hours ;  and 
t  very  he  thon^'l.t  thnt  the  facilities  for  the  de- 
irther  spatch  of  busioces  which  had  been  afforded 
3  L 
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lible  facility  in  passing  with  the  utmost 

rapidity  the  measures  brought  forward  by 

Her  Majesty's  Government.     That  was  a 

Tiew  uf  the  case  he  (Mr.  Bentinck)  was 

certainly  not  prepared  to  adopt.     So  far 

from  it,  he  thouglit  all  the  measures  of  the 

Gorernment  should  be  amply  discussed. 

He  for  one  was  not  prepared  to  forego  the 

priTileges  of  an  independent  Member,  and 

if  the  ^House  now  went  to  a  division  he 

trusted   the  independent  Members  would 

assert  their  rights.     There  was  a  practice 

which  had  sprung  up  of  late,  to  which  he 

was  decidedly  opposed — that  of  limiting  the 

privilege  of  debate  to  hon.  and  right  hon. 

Gentlemen  occupying   the  front  benches. 

He  claimed  the  same  privilege  for  men  of 

perhaps  less  importance  and  less  ability 

who  sat  in  other  parts  of  the  House  ;  and  he 
trusted  that  independent  Members  would 
not  sanction  th& principle  under  which  they 
were  told  that  so-and-so  was  to  speak  and 
Bo-and-SQ  was  to  answer  him.  For  him- 
self he  would  not  submit  to  the  practice. 

Mb.  STEUART  said,  that  much  time 
was  lost  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening 
bj  Members  of  the  Government  not  being 
in  their  places  to  answer  Questions  of 
which  they  had  received  notice. 

Mr.  PAULL  said,  that  after  the  ap- 
peal which  had  been  made  by  many  hon. 
Friends,  he  should  be  sorry  to  run  the 
ri«k  of  an  adverse  division  ;  and  therefore 
he  begged  leave  to  withdraw  his  Motion. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  he 
begged  leave  to  remind  hon.  Members 
thai  the  Government  of  the  day,  of  what- 
ever party  it  might  be  composed,  had  no 
other  interest  than  to  forward  the  trans- 
aetion  of  public  business.  With  regard 
to  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member  he 
would  only  suggest  that  whatever  arrange- 
monts  were  adopted,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered merely  as  an  experiment,  and  bo 
confined  to  the  Session  in  which  it  was 

Sroposed.  He  was  himself  opposed  to  thd 
(otion  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Bou- 
▼erie),^  as  he  thought  it  was  inexpedient  to 
interfere  with  the  right  which  private 
Members  possessed,  on  the^  Motion  for  Ad- 
joarnment  until  Monday,  to  express  their 
opinions  upon  subjects  of  passing  and  im- 
mediafe  interest ;  but  he  did  not  think 
that  the  present  proposal  bad  such  a  ten- 
dency. 

Motion  made,  and  Question, 

'•  Tlimt  Government  Orders  of  the  Day  shall 
tok«  precedence  of  Notices  of  Motions  upon 
Thnndays  instead  of  Fridays," 

pat,  and  nsgaiived. 
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ADJOURNED  DEBATE.      SECOND  NIGHT. 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Question  [19th  March].  "  That 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time." 

Question  again  proposed. 

Debate  resumed. 

Mr.  STANSFELD  said,  it  had  been 
asserted  that  there  was  a  want  of  interest 
upon  the  part  of  the  country  on  this  ques- 
tion of  Reform  ;  but,  whatever  truth  there 
might  or  might  not  be  in  that  assumption, 
he  thought  it  would  be  conceded  by  hon. 
Members  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House,  that  the  supposed  apathy  of  the 
country  had  been  sympathetically  respond- 
ed to  by  a  lukewarm  and  half-hearted  op- 
position, such  as  probably  never  was  of- 
fered to  a  measure  of  so  much  importance 
by  those  who  professed  to  disapprove  of 
the  principles  upon  which  it  was  founded. 
The  right  hon.  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire said  that  the  effect  of  the  measure 
would  in  all  probability  be  to  hand  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  boroughs  to  the 
dominant  and  exclusive  influence  of  the 
working  classes ;  he  warned  the  House 
against  the  powers  of  combination  and  the 
very  intelligence  of  those  classes  ;  and  ho 
endeavoured  to  alarm  the  House  by  the 
parallel  which  he  drew  between  the  pro- 
bable consequences  of  the  measure,  if 
passed,  and  the  state  of  things  in  a  neigh- 
bouring country,  where  they  witnessed  the 
most  immoral  of  all  despotisms  erected 
upon  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage  and 
vote  by  ballot ;  and  having  pointed  out 
these  evil  consequences,  and  drawn  that 
parallel,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
satisfied  to  wash  his  hands  of  responsibility, 
and  to  throw  it  all  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  noble  Lord  who  introduced  the  Bill. 
As  far  as  he  (Mr.  Stansfeld)  was  con- 
cerned, he  was  one  of  those  who  had 
faith  in  a  large  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise, and  desired  to  aid  in  its  accomplish- 
ment. His  constituents  entertained  the 
same  strong  and  ardent  convictions  on  the 
subject;  and,  as  he  was  mainly  returned 
to  the  House  on  the  stren;;th  of  those 
opinions,  he  trusted  he  wuuld  be  excused 
stating  the  grounds  upon  whicit  he  ap- 
proved the  Government  measure.  Prac- 
tically speaking,  the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord, 
as  far  as  the  borough  franchise — the  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise — was  concerned, 
fulfilled  the  pledges  of  the  Government, 
^nd  answered  the  expectations,  if  it  did  not 
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fraD- 1  love  of  improvement,  for  its  own  take,  being 
o(  hia  ,  more  impressed  on  the  minims  of  the  people 
rit  on  than  foraierlj  ;  and  feeling  convinced  that 
e  po6-  what  they  recognized  as  an  itnproTement 
t  non.  would  be  certain  in  lime  to  be  attained, 
gliaiD- ,  they  seldom  thought  it  worth  their  while 
f  not .  to  demand  it  with  any  great  clamonr. 
In  ex- 'That  was  the  reason  ivhy  (said  Mr.  Mill) 
Stnns-  there  was  so  much  of  quiet  on  the  Bub- 
le  real  |  jecl  of  this  question  of  ParliameDtM^ 
)  best  Reform  at  the  present  Dioment.  Ho 
d  that  (Mr.  Stansfeld)  thought  it  was  those  who 
ent  in  |  besilated  the  most  as  to  this  change,  who 
y  of  n  ought  to  consider  it  their  good  fortune  that 
itation  tho  question  came  forward  for  settlement 
id  fear  .  when  the  tide  of  public  opinion  was  at  so 
which  low  an  ebb,  tbnt  so  moderate  a  measure 
id  the  was  likely  to  he  accepted.  He  might  ob- 
1  inde-  |  ject  to  it  on  that  ground,  and  wish  to  defer 
as  he  I  the  settlement  in  order  that  a  more  sweep- 
sssion,  ing  change  (which  delay  would  render  in- 
atter  ;  evitoble]  might  he  introduced — but  he  did 
desire  ,  not,  because  ha  thought  it  better  that  the 
0  that    question  should  be  settled  while  the  publie 

for  a  I  mind  was  in  a  rtate  that  might  be  easilj' 
lich  it  satisfied.  He  desired  not  defeated  ene- 
it  the  mies,  but  converted  opponents;  and  he 
)n,  he  supported  the  Bill,  because  it  would  make 
[>e  as-  converts,  disarm  prejudice,  and  dispel 
jeling. '  alarms.     And  os  the  repeal  of  the  corn 

more  ^  laws  in  half  a  generation  bad  made  free- 
Q  than  traders  of  almost  all  parties,  bo  he  wbb 
n  Bill.  '  convinced,  if  this  measure  passed,  in  the 
cilitiea  course  of  a  few  years  they  would  be  all 
;h  the  more  or  less  Reformers.  He  was  more  and 
He  more  convinced  that  that  which  was  called 
esmen  public  opinion,  and  which  was  higher  than 
people  '  any  political  machinery,  and  was  based  on 
t  upon  ;  the  active  and  enlightened  intelligence  of 
)an  in  '  the  country,  would  continue,  under  the 
itation    widest  possible  eitenj-ion  oF  the  franchise, 

oppo-  '  to  overrule  and  control  uur  legislative  and 
le  who  '  admitiistratire  career. 
n  this;  Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON :  Sir,  tho 
)n  and  '  progress  of  the  debate  up  to  this  tioie  has 
ihangeibeen  botli  curious  and  instructive.  We 
«  and  I  are  considering  a  measure  upon  one  of  the 
a  com- 1  most  important  subjects  that  can  he  sub- 
nphlet '  mitted  to  the  consideration  of  Parliament; 
11.  He  ,  a  measure  whicli  has  been  submitted  to  U8 
igs  he  by  tiie  Government;  we  are  now  iu  the 
at  this  second  night  ot  the  debate,  and  up  to  this 
lalous,  moment  I  have  waited  in  vain  for  any  hou. 
!8,  and  Member  to  rise  and  speak  really  in  favour 
iracter  of  this  Bill,  or  for  any  Member  of  the 
itios  of  Qovemment  to  rise  in  iiis  place  to  defend 
tliange  it.  The  first  Gentleman  who  addressed  U8 
■go;"  from  that  side  of  the  House  was  the  hon. 
rked  a  Member  for  Huddersfield  [Mr.  Lealbam). 
V,  the  That  hon.  Gentleman  is  no  doubt  a  great 
[Second  ^ight. 
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be  eorrected;  bat  my  opinion  at  present  is 
that  the  returns  from  the  boroughs,  which 
we  ought  to  bo  able  to  trust,  and  which 
we  aro  called  upon  to  believe,  are  really 
altogether  delusive.     I  believe  the  whole 
House  i^  under  the  impression  that  bond 
fide  information  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
columns  of  these  returns  as  to  the  addition 
to  the  number  of  the  constituencies  in  towns 
which,  under  the  operation  of  the  present 
Bill,  will  take  place.     The  noble  Lord  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign    Affairs    evidently 
based  reliance  upon  them,  and  made  them 
the  basis  of  his  calculations  in  his  opening 
statement.    The  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham took  a  similar  course,  and  my  right  hon. 
Friend  near  me,  as  well  as  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  has  just  spoken,  and  who  has 
fixed  the  additional  voters  which   will  be 
created  by  the  Bill  at  200,000,  noted  upon 
the   same   information.     Now,  there  is  a 
number  of  the  larger  boroughs,  particu- 
larly those  connected  with  trade  and  manu- 
factures, in  which  the  number  of  voters  re- 
stored is  materially  smaller  than  the  num- 
ber  of  £10   houses.     That  circumstance 
ifl  attributable  to  manv  causes,  but,  I  bo- 
lieve,  mainly  to  the  non-payment  of  rates 
and  taxes;  but  no  notice  has  been  taken  in 
the  papers  to  which  I  am  referring,  or,  in- 
deed, in  the  present  debate,  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  forty- four  boroughs  in  which  the 
oomber  of  £10  voters  on  the  register  is 
greater  than  the  number  of  £10  houses. 
I  could  not  at  first  understand  this  ano- 
tealy;  but  it  arises  in  a  very  simple  way. 
I  find,  for  instance,  that  in  Pontefract  there 
are  upon  the  regTster  689  £10  voters,  while 
there  are  only  41 1  £10  houses  set  down  in 
the  return  for  that  borough.     1  find,  also, 
that  in  the  borough  of  Newark  the  number 
of  £10  voters  is  stated  to  be  663;  the 
number  of  £10  householders   only  551  ; 
while  at  Midhurst  the  number  of  the  former 
is  set  down  at  429,  that  of  the  latter  at 
284:     The  reason  why  we  have  the  matter 
thus  presented  is,  that  this  return  does  not 
eontain  a  statement  of  the  number  of  houses 
according  to  their  letting  value  of  £10  in 
the  towns  which  I  have  mentioned,  but  only 
of  those  houses  estimated  at  that  value  for 
the  purposes  of  rating.     That  is,  I  believe, 
the  solution  of  the  point.     If  that  be  the 
error,  it  should  be  corrected.     1  cannot  say 
what  the  difference  may  be,  but  there  is  a 
discrepaDcy,  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  at 
once  seen  that  this  return  is  highly  delu- 
aive  as  a  guide  to  the  formation  of  an  opin- 
ion with  respect  to  the  ntimber  of  voters 
who  will  be  placed  on  the  register  under 


the  operation  of  this  Bill.  The  difference 
will,  I  think,  be  found  to  be  not  less  than 
25  per  cent  on  the  gross  amount;  and  it 
is  quite  idle,  therefore,  to  contend  that, 
by  lowering  the  franchise,  as  is  proposed, 
you  do  not  add  considerably  more  than 
200,000  voters  to  the  number  in  the  bo- 
cough  constituencies.  Now,  my  main  ob- 
jection to  this  proposal  of  the  Bill  is,  that 
it  will  be  found  to  have  an  inevitable  ten- 
dency to  overwhelm  by  mere  force  of  num- 
bers intelligence  and  property;  but  1  ask 
the  House  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  pre- 
ponderance of  voters  of  that  particular 
class  will  be  very  much  larger  than  has 
been  stated.  I  have  spoken  only  of  forty- 
four  boroughs;  but  what  I  have  just  named 
applies  to  almost  every  borough,  for  there 
is  hardly  a  town  in  England  where  the 
actual  value  of  the  property  and  number  of 
the  houses  of  £10  value  is  not  much  greater 
than  the  number  nt  which  it  is  estimated 
for  the  purpose  of  rating.  Having  made 
this  explanation,  1  would  ask,  is  it  wise  or 
prudent  to  give  couse  for  that  discontent 
which  must  pervade  the  more  respectable 
classes — the  middio  and  higher  classes — 
by  a  measure  which  will  give  to  those,  who, 
without  any  disrespect  to  them,  1  may  say 
are  the  least  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
predominance  in  our  representative  system? 
Is  it  possible  for  any  man  to  say,  if  you 
pass  this  Bill  in  the  shape  it  now  stands, 
that  it  can  have  any  other  effect  than  to 
throw  the  representation  of  England  into 
the  hands  of  one  class,  and  that  class  the 
least  entitled  to  monopolize  that  power? 
And  while  expressing  my  opinion  upon  this 
part  of  the  question,  the  House  will  per- 
haps permit  me  to  call  its  attention  for  a 
moment  to  that  which  has  been  said  by  Lord 
Grey  in  the  able  essay  on  Reform  which  he 
recently  published,  and  which  bears  very 
strongly  on  the  proposal  which  we  are  now 
considering.     Lord  Grey  writes  as  follows: 

*'  Asflumlng  that  the  existing  constitntion  of  the 
House  of  Commons  cannot  remain  unaltered,  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  best  and  safest  course  will 
be  to  attempt  a  complete  revision  of  our  repre- 
sentative system,  rather  than  the  introduction  of 
minor  changes  founded  upon  no  fixed  principle  and 
arbitrai7  in  their  character  and  extent." 

I  think  the  noble  Lord  opposite  can  hardly 
deny  that  these  words  are  extremely  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  measure.  I  would 
ask  him,  with  my  right  hon.  Friend  near 
me,  "Will  you  never  be  warned?"  I 
would  call  upon  him  to  bear  in  mind  what 
M.  de  Tocqueville  has  written  with  respect 
to  the  United  States,  where,  he  tells  us, 
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well  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  xsonsisting  of  men  of  ull  parties, 
deliberately  to  examine  the  whole  question, 
to  see  what  might  be  safely  conceded  on 
the  oue  hand,  what  yrithheld  on  the  other, 
so  that  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  might 
be  able  to  bring  in  a  Bill  that  would  be 
passed  at  once  by  Members  on  all  sides  of 
the  House.  I  know  not  how  far  the  noble 
Lord  may  have  considered  this  suggestion 
of  Lord  Grey;  but  Lord  Grey  points  out 
in  his  book  that,  although  not  acted  upon 
to  the  extent  of  bringing  together  men  of 
opposite  parties  in  the  same  Committee,  it 
was  followed  in  1850,  when  the  constitution 
for  the  Australian  Colonies  was  deliberated 
upon  by  the  Privy  Council,  on  whose  re- 
commendation the  Government  of  the  day 
framed  their  Bill,  which  afterwards  became 
kw.  I  state  that  on  the  authority  of 
Lord  Grey*8  wuik  as  a  precedent  worthy 
of  the  noble  Lord's  attention,  and  I  hope 
he  will  consider  whether,  before  we  proceed 
to  legislate,  we  ought  not  in  this  instance 
to  have*  a  preliminary  inquiry.  We  all 
wish  to  see  a  settlement  of  this  question 
— a  settlement  upon  fair  and  equitable 
grounds;  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing a  wish  which  may,  perhaps,  be 
deemed  visionary  and  absurd,  namely,  that 
it  were  possible  for  us  on  the  great  subject 
of  Parliamentery  Reform  to  forget  for  a 
moment  that  there  are  two  sides  in  this 
House,  and  that  the  words  Whig,  Tory, 
and  Radical  were  never  beard.  I  wish  we 
could  regard  ourselves  as  a  body  of  English 
Gentlemen  having  a  common  object,  to 
eoosnlt  simply  on  what  is  practically  best 
for  the  good  of  the  country,  without  re- 
ference to  party  motives  or  interests.  If 
we  could  by  any  possibility  approach  the 
qoestion  in  that  spirit,  let  me  ask  the 
noble  Lord  how  many  Members  in  this 
House  would  advocate  this  Bill ;  and 
whether  the  great  majority  would  not 
view  it,  as  so  many  of  us  now  do,  with 
serious  alarm^  founded  on  the  belief  that 
it  will  throw  a  monopoly  of  the  represen- 
tation into  the  hands  of  one  particular 
class  ?  Let  me  revert  to  that  absurd  ex- 
pression, which  I  hope  we  shall  hear  no 
more — "  the  fancy  franchises."  I  confess 
I  ¥fas  amused  to  hear  more  than  one  hen. 
Gentleman  the  other  night  anxiously  pray- 
in|^  us  to  recollect  that  the  lodger  fran^ 
chise  is  not  one  of  these  fancy  franchises. 
Now,  we  all  remember  the  origin  of  that 
expression.  It  was  first  employed  last 
year,  when  hen.  Gentlemen  opposite  were 
pnising  our  Bill  in  private  and  speaking 


against  it  in  public — when  they  could  find 
no  valid  argun^ent  against  its  principle, 
and  were  therefore  driven  to  the  resource 
of  designating  our  proposed  new  franchises 
by  this  ridiculous  epithet.  One  of  these 
was  the  lodger  franchise,  and  I  still  retain 
the  opinion  that  the  best  and  broadest 
proposal  ever  submitted  to  this  House  on 
Parliamentary  Reform  was  to  extend  the 
franchise  to  respectable  lodgers.  There 
you  would  at  least  have  had  an  addition  to 
the  existing  constituency — an  addition,  not 
of  men  belonging  to  one  class,  but  to  all, 
the  great  majority  of  whom  are  eminently 
fitted  by  education  and  position  to  exercise 
the  ''suffrage  with  safety  to  the  country. 
Another  part  of  the  subject  to  which  I  beg 
to  call  attention  is  the  adoption  of  rating 
as  the  basis  for  the  franchise.  I  retain 
my  opinion  that  rating  is  the  best  basis  for 
the  franchise  here.  The  Government  have 
adopted  a  rating  in  the  case  of  their  Irish 
Reform  Bill,  and  also  in  that  of  the  Scotch. 
I  do  not  know  why  they  do  not  adopt  it 
in  the  English  Bill ;  because  I  deny  that 
the  inequality  of  the  assessment  is  an  ar« 
gument  against  the  principle.  This  in- 
equality is  a  defect  of  the  existing  law, 
and  we  are  now  told  that  the  Home  Secre- 
tary has  in  his  ofiice  a  Bill  to  correct  that 
defect.  I  cannot,  therefore,  believe  that 
this  inequality  will  be  allowed  to  remain 
much  longer.  But  I  wish  to  warn  Gentle- 
men on  both  sides  against  an  error  into 
which  I  strongly  suspect  they  are  apt  to 
fall — namely,  that  if  we  adopted  a  £6 
rating  franchise,  that  would  be  a  protec- 
tion against  numbers,  and  would  practi- 
cally be  equivalent  to  an  £8  rental.  I 
believe  it  would  be  no  such  thing,  and  I 
found  my  opinion  partly  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  working  of  the  law,  partly  on  the 
proofs  we  have  in  the  papers  before  ns 
which  detail  these  inequalities.  It  is  there 
shown  that  the  difiference  between  the 
rating  and  the  rental  ranges  from  a  mttti- 
mum  of  four  per  cent  in  such  towns  as 
Tamworth  and  Shrewsbury  up  to  a  fiuuei- 
tnum  of  34  per  cent  in  other  places. 
What,  then,  would  be  the  result  if  yon 
adopted  a  rating  franchise  ?  Undoubtedly 
this  inequality  would  be  corrected.  There 
would  be  a  pressure  hetween  rival  parties 
to  place  the  greatest  number  of  voters 
they  could  on  the  rate-book,  and  in  the 
end  the  inequality  would  be  speedily  re- 
dressed. Well,  having  these  objections,  or 
rather  the  one  strong  objection  I  have  ex- 
pressed to  this  Bill,  it  may  be  asked» 
"  Why  are  yon  not  to  oppose  the  second 
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,  beliere  that  the  sentimeatB  expressed  la 
I  it  were  shared  h;  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  Gentlemen  in  this  House.  On  the 
,  contrary,  1  beliere  that  there  are  very 
I  few  hon.  Members  who  do  not  think  it 
,  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this  question 
,  should  be  disposed  of,  not  by  attempt- 
I  tag  to  set  it  aside  or  shelve  it,  not  by  en- 
deavouring to  shut  the  doors  against  all 
those  of  the  working  classes  nlio  are  now 
excluded  from  the  franchise,  but  by  the 
admission  of  a  portion  at  least  of  them  to 
the  exercise  of  the  suffrage  upon  the  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  the  Bill  now  before  the 
House.  The  right  hon.' Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Droitwicli,  has  said  that  there  is 
only  one  principle  in  the  Bill,  that  of  over- 
whelming property  and  intelligence  by  mere 
force  of  numbers  ;  hut  he  did  not  attempt 
to  prove  his  position  from  the  returns  which 
aro  before  tlie  House,  or  from  facts  wliioli 
oru  witliin  his  own  koewlcdge.  He  as-' 
eumed  tlie  truth  uf  his  assertion,  and  theu 
quoted  a  speech  delivered  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birminnfaam,  not  in  this  House, 
as  a  {iraof  that  he  ought  to  oppose  the  Bill, 
because  in  it  he  had  said — and  I  have  no 
doubt  said  truly — that  this  was  a  result 
which  he  did  not  wish  to  see  brought  about 
by  any  Reform  Bill.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet did  not  adopt  the  suggestion  of  his 
leader,  that  the  Bill  should  be  absolutely 
■vithdrawD,  nor  that  of  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Member  fur  Glouces  tore  hire,  that  it 
should  he  at  onoe  rejected,  but  he  said, 
"  Refer  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,"  according  to  a  plan 
recomniendcd  by  a  noblo  Friend  and  rela- 
tive of  mine,  whoso  authority  on  political 
matters  1  greatly  respect,  and  who  thinks 
more  deeply  than  most  men  upon  these 
subjects,  but  whose  suggestion  to  attempt 
to  remove  this  question  of  Parliamentary 
reform  out  of  the  arena  of  politics,  and 
refer  it  to  a  Committee  uf  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, like  the  plan  of  a  constitution  for 
one  of  our  colonies  which  would  after- 
wards come  before  Purliameut,  has  always 
seemed  (o  me  a  mDst  Utopian  scliume. 
The  light  hon.  Baronet  has,  however, 
adopted  it  to  its  full  extent,  and  he 
says  now  that  if  tho  Government  will  be- 
tween this  and  the  Committee  upon  the 
Bill  adopt  that  plan,  if  they  will  appoint  a 
Select  Committee  of  Privy  Councillors, 
Members  of  this  House,  Gentlemen  of  dif- 
ferent opinions,  be  has  no  doubt  that  a 
Bill  will  he  produced  round  which  all  the 
other  Members  of  the  House  will  rally, 
and  wliioh  they  will  at  once  adopt  as  a 
ISecond  Night, 
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prove  a  permaneot  aettleuieDt  of  ihe  Re 
form  queslioD  which  doea  not  admit,  bj 
meaas  of  a  reduction  of  the  fraochiie  in 
boroughs,  a  large  portion  of  thoBe  mhi 
are  now  excluded.  Is  mi  account  to  bt 
taken  of  tho  increased  intelligence  and  thi 
progrcBsive  improvement  of  the  working 
c lasses  ?  The  rigbt  hon,  BAronet  saic 
the  time  might  come  when  tiie.  education 
of  the  iforking  classes  would  be  eufficieol 
to  justify  a  proposal  suoli  as  that  wt 
uotr  make.  He  has  taken  a  warm  nnc 
active  jiart  in  prouioting  education.  Is  ht 
flo  desponding  as  to  say  that  no  great  nd 
vancomcnt  baa  been  made  in  the  intelli' 
geiico  and  educalioii  of  those  claBses  who 
will  be  included  in  the  oiicration  of  thii 
Bill?  I  was  mucli  struck  by  an  obaorvatioii 
made  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Stepheupon 
at  a  public  dinner  given  lu  Sir  William 
Armstrong  by  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle, 
at  which  I  took  a  part,  as  coonectcd  with 
that  neighbourhood,  lie  was  speaking  ol 
the  early  struggles  of  his  father  in  con- 
nection with  the  locomotive  engine,  and  he 

"The  difflcultis^ which  mj  father  had  to  oon. 
tend  with  ware  not  no  muah  nxwrial  u  mental 
He  oreraams  matter  long  before  he  overcame  mind, 
and  bii  moit  taborioua  and  difflcelt  toak  was  the 
formation  and  instruction  of  a  bod;  of  workmexi 
capable  of  ossistinK  him  in  the  eiecution  of  hii 
desigDB." 

And  he  proceeded  to  say  that  such,  since 
that  period,  had  been  the  growth  of  in- 
telligence among  the  working  classes  thai 
a  great  portion  of  the  credit  attached  to 
the  conati'uction  of  the  Armstrong  gun 
was  due  to  the  ivorkmen  who  had  been 
employed  on  it.  Are  those  to  bo  con- 
sidered men  who  would  be  dangerous  to 
the  constitution,  and  who  would  overheat 
by  their  numbers  intelligence  and  pro- 
perty ?  I  do  not  believe  that  any  such 
result  would  follow  the  adoption  of  thii 
Bill.  No  doubt,  in  five  or  six  boroughs  a 
largo  increase  will  be  made  to  the  existing 
constituent  body,  but,  taking  the  whole  of 
the  boroughs  togeihor,  the  increase  in  eoch 
will  not  be  such  as  to  change  essentially 
the  character  of  tho  conBiituencics.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  has  impugned  the  accu' 
racy  of  our  returns.  Tlioso  returns  have 
been  prepared  vrich  great  care,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  are  substantially  correct;  at  any 
rato  they  enable  us  to  make  a  good  ap- 
proximate eatiinale  of  what  will  be  the  pro- 
bable increaBc  in  the  register  by  the  oper- 
ation of  the  liill.  .  But  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman finds  that  in  three  boroughs  — 
[Stcoiid  Night. 
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"  Thers  ia  n  wEah — I  would  onoo  h&Te  uid  b 
Terr  KeaerBl  wish — that  inatead  of  the  bonaehold 
BulTragc  belns  founded  on  Talue,  it  should  b« 
founded  hy  preference  on  mting.  )  »m  not  at 
all  Burpriied  thnt  more  thnn  one  hoD.  Gentleman 
hoi  receired  this  oluerTation  with  marks  of  auent 
nnd  STmpatb;'.  I  confess  myself  that  I  was  always 
much  binased  in  £iYour  of  thit  idea.  It  appeara 
to  oio  ihnt  if  j'Ou  could  mnke — to  nao  a  oommon 
phraae — tie  rate-book  the  register,  you  would  very 
much  aimplify  the  buainess  of  eleotion  ;  but,  when 
youcamotoeiaraiae  this  matter  in  detail,  in  order 
to  Bee  liow  it  will  act,  you  will  find  that  it  is  ia- 
votved  in  difficulties — grant,  all  acknowledge,  and 
I  nm  eorry  to  be  obliged  to  ccnress,  to  my  mind 
inmrmountable.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
adTantage  of  having  the  rate-book  the  register, 
you  must,  of  course,  Icare  perfect  diacretion  to  Cho 
overieer.  The  overseer  hua  an  intereat  in  raising 
ratea,  people  may  say  ;  or  ho  may  be  a  very  hot 
political  partisan.  Are  you  prepared  to  leave  to 
the  orerseer  the  abaolute  diacretion  of  appointing 
those  who  are  to  exercise  the  suffrage  ?  Soma 
will  say,  TVe  must  have  some  check.  But  wbnt 
ie  a  check  but  an  nppea]  ?  And  if  you  appeal, 
you  cannot  do  better  than  appeal  to  the  revising 
barrister.  If  you  hare  an  appeal  to  some  other 
parochial  officer,  you  appeal  to  an  inferior  tribunal 
to  that  which  you  now  enjoy ;  and,  indeed,  unleBl 
you  permitted  the  overseer  to  be  nncballenged, 
you  could  not  make  the  rate-book  the  register. 
But  erea  beyond  this,  there  are  other  difflcaltiei 
whicli  you  will  find' most  perplexing.  Notwith- 
standing the  Parochial  Assessment  Act,  Ibe  rat- 
ing of  this  country  ia  most  onequal ;  and  it  is 
only  those  whoae  business  it  has  been  to  examine 
into  this  sabject  in  its  minute  details,  who  can 
he  aware  of  the  preposterous  oonBet^aeneaa  which 
would  arim,  from  adopting  a  rating  inatead  of  a 
valuo  qualification."— [3  Santard,  alii.  9B3.] 
1  think  lie  overstated  the  objection  at 
to  tlie  discretion  to  be  left  to  thq  over- 
ieer, against  ivliicb,  perhaps,  precautions 
might  be  taken,  but  1  entirely  agree  with 
him  BB  to  the  inequality  of  rating.  The 
right  hull.  Baronet  seems  to  think  that  wo 
ought  to  have  waited  until  the  inequBli- 
lies  of  rating  were  corrected  by  t)io  Bill 
which  has  been  prepnred  by  my  right 
hou.  Friend  the  Uomo  Secretary,  But  4 
Bill  of  that  sort  cannot  be  carried  with- 
out considerable  opposition,  and  even  when 
carried  it  will  be  some  time  before  it  can 
be  brought  into  operation  throughout  the 
country ;  so  that,  in  fact,  waiting  for  that 
Bill  means  putting  off  the  Reform  Bill  till 
another  Sossion,  if  not  longer.  The  right 
lion.  Gentleraoii  (Mr.  Disraeli),  having  cri- 
ticised the  three  main  principles  of  tho  Dill, 
went  on  to  ciprcsa  a  hope  that  the  measure 
would  bo  witlidrann,  nod  contrasted  the 
present  condition  of  the  political  world  wilh 
its  state  when  the  Reform  Bill  of  the  late 
GoTernment  «os  proposed.  He  treated 
this  a*  a  time  of  very  great  political  anxiety 
and  danger.  I  nm  not  going  to  touch  ou 
the  present  stale  of  Europe,  but  I  nsk  tho 
2  M  \  Second  Higkt. 
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Btklment  of  anWenal  luffrage,  that  would 
not  be  nccepted  »b  &  good  argument  bj  a 
practical  legislative  BBseinblj,  became,  if 
it  were  worth  anything,  it  would  be  good 
for  arriving  at  uniTeraal  snffrage  at  once,  in- 
■toad  of  advanoing  towards  it  atep  by  step. 
He.  therefore,  raised  the  iisne  on  a  mor« 
legitimate  ground,  and,  seeing  it  to  be 
oeoesearj  to  declai-e  that  the  institution 
to  be  reformed  did  not  at  present  work 
well,  ho  boldlj  stated  to  a  large  assembly 
at  Hnddenfield  that  Parliament  did  not  re> 
present  th«  people  of  England,  To  show 
his  hearera  how  Parliament  needed  reform, 
he  laid,  "We  do  nothing  else  tkero  but 
■it  in  liitlesa  apathy,  voting  nway  the  mil- 
lions which  you  toil  for."  Now,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  might  speak  for  himself  when 
lie  t&lked  of  listless  apathy;  certain  it  was 
that  on  Snpply  nights,  when  these  milliona 
were  voted  away,  he  wa«  not  very  fre- 
qaently  in  bis  place.  Only  the  otljor  night, 
when  the  hour  for  declamation  being  over, 
and  the  general  debate  in  which  he  had 
taken  part  at  an  end — the  Military  Esti- 
mates, whieh  the  hon.  Gentleman  so  fre- 
quently assailed,  came  np  for  consideration, 
he  left  the  Hoase.  The  statement  which 
he  mode  to  the  poopJo  of  HudflersGeld, 
that  ono  class  voted  away  millions  of 
money  supplied  by  another  class,  was  not 
a  fair  representation  of  the  existing  Par- 
liament; but  it'eiactly  described  the  sort 
of  Parliament  which  the  hon.  Uember 
wished  to  substitute.  To  the  people  of 
Liverpool  the  hon.  Member  described  Par- 
liament as  a  Parliament  of  the  rich,  tax- 
ing the  poor  to  spare  themselves.  Now, 
was  this  anything  like  the  truth !  In 
tlie  first  place  it  was  cslenlated  by  Mr, 
M'CuIloch  that  even  llie  existing  consti- 
tuency was  double  the  number  of  tho 
payers  of  income  tax,  there  being  500.000 
persons  paying  on  incomes  down  to  £1S0 
per  annum,  while  the  present  constituency 
comprised  1,000,000  persons  ;  so  that,  to 
carry  out  bis  o«n  proposition,  that  direct 
taxation  shonld  bo  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion, the  hon.  Uember  must  disfranchise 
one-half  of  the  existing  constituency.  But 
was  it  trne  that  this  was  a  Parliament  of 
the  rich,  taxing  the  poor  to  spitre  them- 
selves? The  hon.  Member  must  have 
known  that  the  loverao  was  the  fact  ;  and 
not  only  in  direct,  but  indirect  taxation,  the 
richer  classes  paid  in  mass,  and  per  head, 
and  according  to  their  income,  far  more 
than  the  proportion  contributed  by  what 
were  called  the  woiking  clnsses.  To  arrive 
at  SDch  a  eonclusioa  the  hon.  Gcntlcninn 
3  M  2  [Second  Sight. 
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acres  ?  Tbo  working  man  who  ImJ  just 
iiivealed  tlie  result  of  Ms  cconomj  in  a 
savings  bank  valued  tho  protection  of  pro- 
perty more  than  the  millionaire  of  the 
Funds;  and  no  man  was  more  conservative 
than  the  norking  ainn  when  ho  found  that 
iho  country  was  thriving  nnd  he  was  better 
off  everv  day.  It  was  among  the  work- 
ing clasFei  that  the  ConBcrTntlvcs  wished 
to  Bprend  the  roots  of  the  coiistitiition, 
hut  in  doing  that  were  they  not  specially 
to  boware  of  such  misrepreseotationi  ns 
they  hnd  just  lienrJ — of  the  tirgurnenls  ot 
those  who  said  a  Roforra  Bill  was  good  for 
nothing  except  as  a  step  towards  universal 
suffrage  —  and  of  giving  a  monopoly  of 
power  to  the  most  discontented  classes, 
who  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  who  were 
the  facile  tools  of  demngogues  and  dupes 
of  misrepreaentations  such  as  he  had  had 
the  sntisfaction,  at  all  events,  of  bringing 
before  the  attention  of  the  llonso?  He 
hoped  that,  while  passing  the  Booond  read- 
ing of  this  Bill,  as  a  matter  of  principle 
they  would  in  Committee  introduce  such 
corrections  as  would  check  its  moro  demo- 
cratic tendency,  and  morenvor  enable  them 
to  avoid  several  conslitutional  innovations 
which  it  proposed.  The  piincipal  of  these 
innovations  was  the  accumulating  seats  in 
populous  localities,  instead  of  spreading  the 
representation  equally  over  every  part,  so  as 
to  include  every  interest.  It  hnd  never 
been,  since  the  first  days  of  Parliament  in 
this  country,  tbo  principle  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  accumulate  Members  in  populous 
localities.  The  principle  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, from  the  very  earliest  days  of  Parlia- 
ment, had  been  to  give  every  port  of  the 
country  a  voice  in  that  Uousc.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  George  Grey)  had 
.irgued  that  if  there  was  no  case  for  having 
three  Members  in  a  locality  there  could 
be  no  esse  for  having  two.  But  from  tho 
first  institution  of  Parliament  it  hnd  been 
the  custom  to  give  two  Members  to  all 
shires,  cities,  and  boroughs,  the  idea  being 
that  each  should  have  a  voice  in  Parlio- 
ment,  tbo  larger  localities  and  tho  smaller 
having  the  same.  It  was  n  dangerous  in- 
novation to  accumulate  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers in  certain  populous  places  and  leave 
other  parts  of  the  country  unrepresented, 
lie  hoped  that  the  details  of  the  Bill  would 
be  carefully  considered  in  Committee — that 
bald  numerical  principles  would  be  warily 
tested— that  the  pedantry  of  laying  dowu 
certain  tenures  ns  county  qualilicntion,  and 
others  as  fit  forborouglia,  would  bo  scouted 
as  nonsense,  and  that  amendments  would 
[^Second  Hight. 
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kind  might  be  oarricd  loo  far,  and  ha  did 
not  tliiuk  Buch  rude  modes  of  cutting 
Qorditin  knots  entitled  those  Who  resorted 
to  them  to  the  praise  of  being  great  states- 
men or  of  conquering  great  difficalties. 
The  right  hon.  Member  for  Droitwich  had 
adrerted  to  a  auggesUon  thronn  out  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale  (Mr.  Cob- 
den)  on  Ilia  return  from  the  United  States, 
recommending  a  diviBion  of  certain  con- 
stituencies into  wards,  ench  to  reiurn  its 
otrn  Members.  He  attached  great  ini' 
portance  to  this  snggestion,  and  thought  it 
nell  iTorthj  the  consideration  of  Parliament. 
When  Parliament  flooded  these  enormous 
areas  with  a  vast  maas  of  Toters  it  created 
monster  constituencies.  Now,  oil  those 
who  had  acquired  oipertenoo  of  such  con- 
stituencies agreed  that,  in  proportion  as 
the  number  of  voters  was  increased  beyond 
a  certain  point,  the  value  which  each  indi- 
Tidunl  voter  attached  to  his  vote  was  dimin- 
ished. The  voter  felt  himself  to  be  a  unit 
in  a  vast  mob.  Another  objection  to  these 
huge,  unwieldl;  conalituencies  was  that  it 
was  impOBsible  for  a  Member  to  make 
himself  properly  acquainted  with  tbem. 
The  people  who  returned  him  knew  nothing 
about  him.  The  result  was  that  the  nomi- 
nation of  tlie  Member  fell  into  the  hands 
of  some  self-constituted  association  or  club, 
which  formed  itself  into  a  sort  of  electoral 
college,  which  found  the  candidate  and 
prescribed  his  political  creed — they  cor- 
responded with  him  upon  public  subjects — 
and  ware,  indeed,  a  species  of  middlemen 
between  the  Member  and  his  constituency. 
New,  that  in  his  (Mr.  Massey's)  opinion 
was  a  most  pernicious  state  of  things  ;  and 
he  thought  that  in  aaj  proposal  for  the 
re- arrangement  of  our  representative  sys- 
tem it  was  of  the  first  and  last  importance 
that  those  men  should  be  deprived  of  the 
pernicious  inflnence  they  had  hitherto  ex- 
ercised over  the  larger  constituenciea.  In 
these  vAst  areas  one  side  would  be  Coa- 
scrvative  and  the  other  Liberal.  The  same 
difference  would,  indeed,  be  found  between 
one  part  of  the  borough  and  tbe  other  aa 
between  one  part  of  a  county  and  the 
other.  He  had  hoped  that  in  a  well- 
oonstdered  measure  suggested  by  the  ma- 
tured judgment  and  experience  of  the  noble 
Lord  some  means  would  have  been  pro- 
vided, he  would  not  say  oE  mitigating,  but 
of  obviating  the  palpable  evils  that  mnat 
accrue  from  creating  these  enormous  con- 
Btituencies.  Why  not  adopt  in  borougba 
the  principle  laid  down  in  the  great  Reform 
Act  witii  ngfad  to  counties  ?  Tbey  a*- 
iStcond  IHgit. 
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in  saTingB  banks  was  between  9,000  and 
10,000,  and  below  £50  almost  double  the 
number.  From  his  own  knowledge  of  the 
class  of  ssTings-bank  depositors  in  Scot- 
land, he  bclieTod  soarcelf  one  in  three  of 
tbem  would  be  admitted  to  tbe  franchise 
under  a  £6  bouse  qnalificatioQ  ;  while  in 
Cambridge,  which  be  represented,  about 
one-sixth  would  be  added  to  tbe  eonstita- 
ency  bj  a  safings-baiik  qualification  alone. 
Tbat  being  so,  lio  asked  the  n^blo  Iiord 
wbj  he  had  omitted  snob  a  qnalifioation 
from  his  present  Bill.  Cononrring  as  be 
did  in  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  nerer- 
theless  he  could  have  wished  that  tome 
Resolation  had  been  proposed,  not  neces- 
aarilj  antagonislie  to  the  Bill,  in  which  it 
shonld  be  laid  down  as  the  opinion  of  tbe 
Honse,  that  unless  the  omissions  to  which 
he  referred  were  supplied,  tbe  measure 
would  not  be  satisfactorj  to  the  country. 
With  respect  to  the  lodger  franchise,  he 
presumed  that  after  what  had  been  said, 
eTCfl  on  bis  own  side  of  the  House,  the 
noble  Lord  would  feel  it  neceisarj  to  in- 
sert  a  francbise  of  that  character.  He. 
howerer,  took  the  opportunity  of  giTing 
notioe  that  on  going  into  Committee  on 
this  Bill  he  would  move  a  Resolntion  to  tbe 
effect,  that  in  any  Bill  for  the  extension  ef 
the  franchise,  it  being  deHrableto  admit  to 
its  exorcise  classes  whose  wealth,  prudence, 
and  intelligence  eminently  entitled  them  to 
the  privilege,  it  be  an  instruction  to  the 
Committee  to  consider  how  many  persons 
belonging  to  severs  I  classes,  which  he 
would  not  at  present  trouble  the  Honse  by 
enumerating,  shonld  be  admitted.  Tbey 
consisted  of  classes  proposed  by  the  noble 
Lord,  with  the  addition  of  others  wbo  would 
not  come  in  on  other  franchises,  such  as  tha 
lodger  franchise.  The  result  of  tbe  extea- 
sion  of  tha  franchise  proposed  by  the  Bill 
would,  he  belieTed,  ba  to  treble  the  exiaU 
ing  number  of  electors  in  the  ease  of  soms 
boroughs,  and  to  double  it  in  others ;  ita 
general  effect  being  likely  to  he  to  over- 
whelm intelligence  and  pronerty  in  our 
repreientativG  system.  We  snould,  in  fact, 
nnder  tbe  operation  of  tbe  Bill  have  ton- 
Blituencies  in  many  boroughs  in  which 
electors,  who  represented  only  one-fourth 
or  one-fifth  of  its  rateable  property,  would 
hare  the  power  of  entirely  swamping  ttw 
remaining  members  of  the  conatitnenoy. 
But  there  was  another  objeetion  to  tbe  £S 
franchise,  and  that  was,  that  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  prove  nnequal  in  its  operation, 
inasmuch  as  it  wonld,  in  some  borongbs, 
admit  t9  the  eitnrin  of  the  franobiso  nmn- 
{9tB0Hi  Niffht. 
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eonnected  with  requiring  rales  to  be  paid 
before  a  certain  day,  nbioh  was,  that  in 
borougba  where  parties  wore  nearly  ba- 
lanced there  were  alwaja  a  number  of  un- 
principled electors  pretending  to  bo  short 
of  money,  but  that  if  their  partisans  would 
pay  theii'  rates  their  rotes  would  be  all 
right  i  and  thua  bribery  of  tbe  worst  de- 
scription was  committed,  and  the  evil  in- 
fluence on  neighbouring  electors  was  very 
great,  for  they  were  frequently  taunted 
with  being  foolish  enough  to  pay  their  own 
rates,  whilst,  if  they  had  held  back,  they 
might  haie  had  their  rates  paid  for  them. 
With  regard  to  the  redistribution  of  seats,  he 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Salford, 
that  it  would  hare  been  better  to  hare  left 
it  abue,  and  to  have  introduced  it  in  an- 
other Bill.  He  begged  hon.  Memben  not 
to  miaunderstaiid  him;  lie  was  very  far 
removed  from  wishing  equal  electoral  dis- 
tricts ;  he  had  sooner  than  that  remain  as 
they  were.  But  tliere  wns  a  mediam.  The 
noble  Lord  the  'Member  for  London  had  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  not  such  a  change  ae 
ought  to  be  made  ;  but  the  question  which 
arose  was  whether  they  should  make  an 
alteration  which  conld  be  carried  or  one 
which  could  not?  The  hon.  Member  for 
West  Qlouoestersliire  had  pointed  with 
horror  to  the  time  when  they  might  in  this  , 
country  resemble  New  York.  Now,  New 
York  might  he  in  tbe  ver?  depths  of  poverly 
from  the  description  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  ;  but  when  he  (Mr.  Croasley) 
visited  the  country,  he  must  say  that  with  all 
its  bad  lows  [and  there  was  much  both  in  the 
American  franchise  and  in  the  payment  of 
Members  with  which  he  did  not  agree],  he 
could  not  shut  Ills  eyes  to  tbe  fact  that 
one  might  walk  about  for  weeks  and  months 
wthout  meeting  with  a  beggar  or  a  per- 
son in  want.  On  the  contrary.  New  York 
had  increased  in  trade  with  a  rapidity 
which  we  could  scarcely  conceive,  and  hod 
become  proportionately  enlarged  in  siae. 
He  did  not  think,  therefore,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  been  successful  in  point- 
ing with  alarm  to  the  United  States.  It 
astonished  him  to  find  that  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen connected  with  the  agricultural 
interest  were  so  much  more  afraid  of  the 
working  ctassea  than  manufacturers  were. 
Should  any  riots  occur,  whether  was  it 
easier  for  tlie  rioters  to  injure  the  factories, 
by  breaking  the  windows  and  the  ma- 
chinery, or  to  throw  stunea  upon  and  injure 
the  land  ?  He  thought  the  land  would 
not  run  away  ;  but  that  if  any  risk  were 
run,  it  would  be  by  those  whose  goodi 
[StcmdHisht. 
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and  chfttUls  were  ef  a  more  brit' 
soription.     Ha  believed  there  wea  b: 

Eooa  feeling  and  ajnipathj  on  the  ; 
htidownerB  aq  manDfaeturen,  the  O) 
forance  being  that  the  latter,  fros 
poMtioa,  hod  niuoh  better  opportuni 
jndging  of  the  ohareoter  of  workin 
bj  eonatanllj  coming  into  eontu 
them.  He  thought  it  wai  Lord 
who  uid  "  Diue  together."  Not 
need  not  set  upon  tbftt  motto  litei 
their  intercourte  with  the  working  < 
end  yet  menofaeturers  muat  come  i 
ftdl;  into  ooQtaot  with  them.  Hi 
Crossley)  had  had  opportanities  of 
ing  acquainted  with  working  men; 
bed  dealing*  wiUi  them,  and  ha 
them  both  in  bad  and  good  timea,  i 
wai  bound  to  aaj  that  he  had  witne: 
much  fair  dealing,  uprigbtneis,  and  I 
able  conduct  amongat  that  clasa  of 
aa  he  had  found  in  anj  other  with 
he  had  to  do.  Ho  bad  keen  their  I 
in  timea  of  groat  diatreaa — their  ki 
and  liberalitj  towarda  their  fellows  ; 
nes) — their  abundance  of  kindly  d< 
the  bediide  of  auffering  and  aickni 
day  and  by  night,  aeeking  no  rew 
this  world,  aare  tbat  which  was  o 
value  to  them  than  money — the  n 
lion  of  doing  that  which  they  felt 
right  and  jnat.  Therefore,  he  bad  n 
tation,  after  bis  eiperienoe  among  n 
men,  in  voting  for  the  second  reat 
die  Bill,  which  would  oertainly  tak 
the  etigma  of  claaa  legislation.  The 
tdd  there  was  no  citation  upon  tl 
ject,  but  if  hon.  Gentlemen  woul 
places  where  working  men  obtMned 
newspapers,  and  were  well  informec 
would  find  there  was  a  very  strong 
on  the  qneation.  They  were  mnen 
ished  at  what  had  been  done  in  the 
of  Cemmona  during  the  last  few 
They  had  scarcely  believed  that  land 
would  take  off  the  duty  en  foreigi 
remove  many  duties  which  pressed  ! 
upon  the  working  man,  and  imp 
income  tax  upon  themselves.  Qe 
■peaking,  they  felt  satisfied  with  wl 
House  of  Commons  bad  done  for 
but  they  were  unable  to  see  how  i 
they  were  not  permitted  to  have  at 
to  do  with  the  representation.  Tht 
wanted  their  fair  share.  They  wii 
have  no  monopoly  in  their  favour, 
wanted  to  be  treated  as  fellow-ci 
having  their  all  in  this  country,  and 
fore  entitled  to  have  Bonio  voice 
government.  This  was  the  feeling 
Mr.  F.  Oronley 
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good  men  did  M  in  t 
down.  That  wu  not  t 
pnweeding.  In  the  pi 
ihrougU  Committee  th 
means  to  prerent  the  ui 
of  one  clasB  in  the  rapt 
A11ution>  had  been  madi 
tliiB  quOBtioQ.  What  * 
of  the  noble  Lord  on  tha 
be  vaa  lincerelj  desiro 
liamentaiy  Reform  ou 
the  House  might  prooe 
legialation  required  bj 
had  not  the  hon.  Memb 
the  other  oveaing  in 
House  plainly  told  thei 
stead  of  settling,  would 
qaestion  J 

Mb.  bright  :  All 
I  said  nothing  of  the  ki 
remark  to  the  subject  < 
mcnt  of  boroughs,  and 

rint  tho  Bill  would  nol 
did  not  mean,  and 
would  effect  lu  unsett 
the  suffrage. 

Mb.  KER  SETHEI 
understood  theatatemei 
ber  at  the  time,  and 
that,  if  the  hon.  Gentle 
ately  to  commence  an  e 
franchisemoat  of  boroi 
no  settlement  of  the 
Why,  the  hon.  Memhi 
tinotlj  avowed  that  tl 
eTerrtbing,  for  had  he 
in  his  opinion,  the  distr 
was  the  very  "pith  a] 
liamentar;  Reform  ?" 
opinion  of  the  hon.  6ei 
they  expect  that  tbis  I 
settlement  of  the  quesi 
not  think  that  eren  tl 
'franchise  was  quite  settl 
Qentleman  waaconeem 
idea  running  through  thi 
— number — nnmber  w( 
(Mr.  Sejmer)  said,  fitu 
The  hon.  Qentleman  si 
1,000,000  of  persons  01 
possessed  the  franchise, 
opinion,  proved  his  c 
Seymer)  said  it  did  iio' 
bow  many  were  aiclndi 
St  to  possess  the  francl 
were  admitted  if  they 
the  small  towns  and  ri 
would  be  many  milliona 
enfranobised  by  this  ] 
QTident  that  if  tbey  foil 
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of  the  faOD.  Uember  for  Birmiagham  tliej  in  ti 

would  ahortlj  come  tu  inaohocid   suffrage  seoil 

aail  eleotorel  distriots.     But  ihen  the  lion,  ques 

Gentleuau  Beemed  to  have  eotne  idea  of  en  of  t 

iudefeasible  right  to  the  francbiee.     Tliat  and 

rigbt   hod    never    been    admitted    ia  this  Eng! 

country,  end  he  hoped  it  never  would,    He  miljt 

thought  that  they  had  gone  low  enough  Jii  tbey 

estabUahing  virtually   housebold  suffrage,  they 

The  facts  that  had  been  lately  proved  in  taia 

the  case  of  the  Wakefield  election  showed  deiii 

that  they  bad  lowered  the  franchise   to  a  serri 

class  of  pCTSouB  who  looked  upon  it  as  con-  peat 

ferring  upon  them  a  right  to  use  it  for  men 

pcouniary  emolument.     The  lion.  Member  acou 

for    Birmingliain,   painfully   awaro   of   the  aloni 

contrast  betwcoa  the  corrupt  boroughs  oad  from 

the   county   const ituencies,    very  adroitly  who 

turned  on  the  last  and  said,  "Oh,"  you  the  1 

cannot  he  bribed,  because  you  are  not  free  deno 

to  sell  your  votes."     Now,  he  j'eplied  to  aensi 

that  assertion  of  tbo  bon.  Genilemao  by  It  w. 

saying  that  the  county  electors  were  per-  were 

fectly  free  to  sell  their  votes  if  they  had  eitei 

the  inclination  to  do  so  ;  but  such  a  thing  such 

as  corruption  was  uokoown  in  the  counties,  who 

He  did  not  mean  to  take  too  much  credit  be  d: 

for   their  freedom  from  corruption.     The  they 

rural  oonstitaencies  were   spread    over   a  and, 

wide  area,  and  there  were  no  corner  public-  woul 

bouses  in  which  bodies  of  the  electors  could  juste 

aeet  and   he  bribed.     As  to  the  county  unju: 

electors  being  anything  like,  slaves  to  do  quer 

alone  the  will  of  their  landlords,  he  utterly  Pari 

denied  the  assertion.     If  the  landlords'  in-  be  m 

fluenoe  were  paramount  in  the  county  which  of  pt 

he  represented  he  nould  not  hold  a  seat  at  prop 

that  time  in  the  House,  because  it  so  hap-  The; 

pcned  that  the  principal  landed  proprietors  Lord 

there  were  supporters  of  the  policy  of  Her  simp 

Uajeaty's   Government ;  but  amongst  tho  be   ( 

people  generally  of  the  couuties  there  was  nobli 

a  strong  Conservative  feeling  existing,  and  183^ 

thai  was  the  reason  why  the  hon.  Member  the 

fur  Biraiinghani   did   not   like    the   county  that 

couBtitaencies.     The  people  of  his  county  sent 

Rent  him  into  that  House  to  tell  the  hon.  fraoi 

Gentleman  that  tliey  were  utterly  opposed  stepi 

to  his  views  of  policy,    both  foreign   and  that 

domestic.     They  sent  him  there  to  tell  him  idea 

that  with  all  his  ability  and  honesty  of  past 

purpose,  they  considered  bim  to  be  a  moat  then 

dangerous  politician.     The   hon.  Member  to   e 

for  Birmingham  was  kind  enongh,  in  tho  hous 

course  of  his  speech,  to  advise  thciii  to  frani 

trust  their  fellow    countrymen.     He  said,  for  I 

"  Why  not  truat  the  people?  "     The  hon.  of  tl 

Gentleman    in    one    sense    certainly    did  lione 

trust   tho   people  ;    ho  trusted  largely  in  attci 

their  igootunce,  wheu  be  addressed  tbom  payL 
Mr.  Ker  Sej/mer 
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lie  man  summed 
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the  occupier  the 
Dce,  good  taate, 
its,  which  qunli- 
of  the  fruDclnse. 
^rent  distinction 
irith  thnt  of  the 
inoj  franchiseB*' 
eir  own  accouDt, 
Tered  as  a  suh- 

the  franchise  to 
ought  that  Bome 

were  perfectly 
I;  the  effect  of 
existing  in  the 

not  extend  the 
ilaaseB  who  had 
to  it.  The  law 
—the  nrmy  and 
icmploymentB — 
[lat  were  repre- 
down  to  a  £10 
lion.  Gentlemen 
that,  OF  take  in 

0  country.  In- 
let  the  Member 
ton),  advocated 
ment  on  the  ex* 

the  represents- 

middle  classeB. 
present  Bill  en- 

of  perBons,  who 
ilcous  class,  ex- 
n  tho  boroughs; 
By  would  neither 
nor  would  those 

admitted,  be  a 
present  borough 
,000,  and  tlioao 
would  be  only 
outside,  without 
account  of  non- 
3f  residence,  and 

ho  wns  satisfied 
per  cent  to  the 

1  this  measure. 
;  200,000  could 
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e,  tliat  thcj  could  not  nith  latf  Eafcty 
think  of  cxcludiDg  anj  longer  from  the  en- 
jojment  of  the  franchise  that  claiB  of  per- 
.  Ho  iiiigliC  mention  that  in  1820. 
1  tlie  nolile  Lord  (John  KuBsell)  began 
Iiis  career  as  a  Reformer  hy  propoaing  to 
ugliB  transfer  the  forfeited  frnnchiie  of  Gram- 
lalei  pound  to  Leeds  with  a  £10  fraacblBe,  it 
000.  waB  stated  in  that  Houae  that  the  leading 
banker  in  Leeds  had  written  up  to  tay, 
STow,    that  if  pcreons  inhabiting  £10  houses  were 

eceive  tlie  frauohise  lie  would  be  \ 
lUgh-  obliged  to  shut  up  his  bank.  Such  was 
view  at  tliat  time  taken  of  the  social 
condition  of  Leedv'.  Upon  a  recent  oc- 
casion they  had  bad  an  opportunity  of  con- 
trasting tlie  social  position  of  that  borough 
in  tlio  present  day  with  what  it  was  in  the 
year  1S20.  On  the  occasion  he  referred 
to,  Her  Majcsly  came  down  and  honoured 
Leeds  hj  opening  its  neir  Town  Ilall. 
On  that  occasion  Iler  Majesty  passed  in  an 
open  carriage  through  several  miles  of  the 
streets  of  Leeds,  throni^ed  with  half  a 
ijUion  of  people,  without  hearing  one  word 
of  rudeness  or  discourtesy,  and  amid  the 
licnrtiesC  ciprcssions  of  loyalty.  Her  Ma- 
jesty nnd  the  young  Frincesies  rejoiced  to 
iritncBS  their  unfeigned  and  hearty  loyalty. 
[Cheert.}  Ho  nas  glad  to  observe  that  ban. 
Gentlemen  opposite  believed  in  the  loyalty 
of  ihu  working  classes.  Ho  believed  in  it 
too.  Ho  believed  that  there  was  a  con- 
servative feeling  of  ihe  best  kind  in  the 
working  class  ;  and  if  the  House  had  any 
sincere  desire  to  render  them  more  loynt 
and  conservative  they  would  extend  to 
them  the  privileges  of  the  Constitution  of 
England.  Then,  being  admitted  within 
Iho  citadel  of  the  Constitution,  in  times  of 
distress  they  would  be  found  the  defendera 
of  ihat  citadel  instead  of  its  assailants, 
lught  which  they  would  be  if  found  outside  of  it. 
lughs  By  way  of  explaining  the  great  social  ini- 
'ovcment  which  had  taken  place  in  that 
F  the  borough,  he  would  metition  to  the  House 
from  a  few  facia,  which  would  possess  great 
that  interest  for  all  who  cared  for  the  social 
ittiafy  improvement  of  ihe  people.  First,  as  to 
savings  hanks,  and  be  would  beg  lion. 
Gentlemen  to  bear  in  mind  that  those  in- 
stitutions were  almost  exclusively  for  the 
benefit  of  the  working  classes,  a  great 
number  of  whom  must  be  qualified  for  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise.  In  the  Leeds, 
Skyrac,  and  Uorley  Savings  Bank  there 
were  open  acconnts — number  of  persons, 
that  12,878;  the  amount,  £339,890.  In  the 
intel-  West  Hiding  Penny  Savings  Bank,  of 
0  de-  which  there  were  eleven  branches  in  the 
2  N  2  [Second  Night. 
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oveT«\ielming  neoessitj  for  it.  Well,  I 
hftTe  been  endeavoaring  to  gather  from  the 
Kps  of  the  eminent  persons  who  have  ad- 
dressed 08  what  is  the  case  of  paramount 
and  overwhelming  necessity  for  the  pre- 
sent Bill,  but  I  confess  I  have  obtained 
DO  information  upon  that  interesting  point. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Halifax  (Mr.  Stans- 
feld),  in  a  speech  of  great  ability,  frankly 
and  honestly  admitted  that  there  is  a  pro- 
found apathy  on  the  subject  of  Parliamen- 
tary Reform,  and  he  endeavoured  to  ac- 
count for  it  upon  metaphysical  principles. 
He  quoted  from  Mr.  Mill  to  show  that  the 
English  people  were  becoming  frigid  phi- 
losophers. I  doubt  the  application  of  that 
quotation  to  this  country,  because  whenever 
the  people  of  England  feel  deeply  they  ex- 
press their  opinion  strongly  and  warmly; 
when  they  disapproved  a  Conspiracy  Bill 
they  expressed  their  disapproval  strongly, 
and  if  they  wanted  a  Reform  Bill  they 
would  speak  out  unroistakeably  on  the  sub- 
ject. There  is  a  profound  apathy  in  the 
country  in  reference  to  the  question,  and  I 
do  not  think  the  hon.  Member  for  Halifax 
helped  his  case  when  he  confessed  that  even 
his  inspiring  eloquence  had  failed  to  excite 
the  people  of  England — a  strong  proof  of 
the  invincible. good  sense  of  his  country- 
men. Nor  did  1  hear  a  satisfactory  reason 
for  a  Reform  Bill  from  the  lips  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham.  He  gave  us  a 
reason,  indeed,  perhaps  the  best  which  has 
been  offered  yet,  for  he  said  that  the  pre- 
sent Bill  had  been  introduced  by  the  noble 
Lord  because  when  he  was  in  Opposition 
he  promised  to  bring  forward  some  such 
measure. 

Me.  BRIGHT  :  I  did  not  say  that  the 
noble  Lord  introduced  the  Bill  on  that  ac- 
count; but  that  the  Bill  took  the  form  it 
has  assumed  iu  consistency  with  a  promise 
he  gave  the  House  last  year.  That  is  a 
very  different  reason  from  the  words  the 
right  hon.  Qentleman  has  put  into  my 
mouth. 

Mb.  WHITESIDE  :  The  precise  words 
used  by  the  hon.  Member  wero  that  the 
Bill  was  a  redemption  of  the  pledge  given 
by  the  noble  Lord  when  he  sat  on  the  Op- 
position side  of  the  House.  I  submit  to 
hn  better  judgment  that  a  worse  argument 
he  could  not  have  advanced.  It  is  but  the 
statement  of  a  fact.  It  is  true,  I  admit, 
that  when  the  noble  Lord  was  in  Opposi- 
tion he  did,  in  a  rash  moment,  when  en- 
gaged in  carrying  an  abstract  Resolution, 
throw  out  some  hints  as  to  what  a  Reform 
Bill  ought  to  contain— « an  unanswerable 


instance  of  the  danger  of  giving  pledges 
in  Opposition,  which  are  sure  to  recoil  upon 
a  statesman  when  he  gets  into  office.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  therefore,  the  statement 
of  the  hon. 'Member  for  Birmingham  is 
correct,  but  it  is  no  argument  to  prove  the 
necessity  of  a  Bill.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Morpeth  (Sir  George 
Grey)  also  endeavoured  to  explain  why  the 
present  measure  was  introduced,  but  I  can> 
not  say  he  was  quite  successful  in  giving 
us  a  satisfactory  reason.  He  said  tiiat  the 
Government  had  proposed  the  Bill  in  its 
present  shape  in  order  to  retain  the  confi- 
dence of  their  supporters. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  I  did  not  say  so. 

Mb.  BRIGHT  :  The  confidence  of  the 
House,  not  of  their  supporters. 

Mb.  WHITESIDE  :  I  thank  the  hon. 
Member  for  his  correction,  but  I  appre- 
hend the  confidence  of  the  House  means 
the  confidence  of  a  majority.  That  is  a 
very  politic  reason  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill,  but  it  does  not  prove  it  to  bo  a 
good  Bill ;  on  the  contrary,  it  may  bo  a 
bad  Bill,  although  it  receives  the  support 
of  a  majority.  I  submit  that  the  duty  of 
enlightened  statesmen,  such  as  I  see  on 
the  Treasury  bcQch,  is  not  to  pander  to 
the  prejudices  of  a  majority,  but  to  consult 
their  own  reason,  and  introduce  measures 
conducive  to  the  permanent  welfare  of  the 
country.  Th^  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke 
last  gave  us  a  specimen  of  statistical  rhe- 
toric. He  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  were  cen- 
tred in  Leeds.  I  may  say,  indeed,  that 
his  speech  was  a  convincing  argument 
against  the  proposal  to  give  another  Mem- 
ber to  Leeds,  for,  if  twenty  gentlemen 
were  to  spend  their  lires  in  studying  the 
blue  or  red-book  which  contains  the  history 
of  the  institutions  of  Leeds,  they  could  not 
do  so  to  better  purpose  or  with  greater 
effect  than  the  hon.  Member.  But  he 
.mistook  the  philosophic  speech  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Bucks,  where 
he  spoke  of  the  addition  of  a  homogene- 
ous mass  to  the  existing  constituent  body. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  seems  to  have  thought 
that  my  right  hon.  Friend  meant  them  all 
to  bo  plasterers.  I  assure  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber that  was  not  the  argument,  and  I  think 
it  was  scarcely  necessary  for  him  to  give 
us,  with  such  painful  parltcularity,  the 
number  of  the  useful,  industrious  men  be- 
longing to  tho  various  trades  of  Leeds,  in 
order  to  disprove  the  statement  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend.  That  statement  stands  un- 
touched by  the  interesting  facts  which  the 

[Second  Xight. 
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[niiiiinicalcd  to  tho 
t  ntcoBure  like  tlje 

a  fair  question  10 
fbody  ?  The  hon. 
Mr.  Lawson],  who 
of  tliQ  old  bloclc," 

about  that,  and  I 
is  obaerra lions.  He 
not  so  applicable  to 
iglis,  but  ha  hoped 
atj  Rerorm  Bill — 

mo  when  I  heard 
lup  piemen  tar;  Bill 
iotrodoaed,  all  the 

be  extinguished. 
)  with  all  iho  ardour 

with  sincerity,  aud 
;  tliis  final  Diensure 
bna  introduced  trill 
>y  a  auppleiuentarj 
—he  does  not  giro 
1  which  will  ex  tin- 
d  Membera  to  Far- 
aall  towDi  in  the 
ember  for  Binning- 
,  ha*  also  given  un 
eat  Bill,  aod  I  re- 
reful  notice  of  the 
for  London.  "The 
BEiid  the  hon.  Mem- 
marrow  of  Reform, 
tie,  but  rather  iin- 
'  the  distribution  of 
wrdiog  to  the  hon. 
utborit^in  tbecoun- 
ire  proceeding  with 
',  while  the  finances 
state  of  eipeotancj 
ng  but  to  unsettle 
piece  of  statesman. 
I  the  Oentlenieu  on 
iutthe  hon.  Geutl»- 
y  fairly  and  openlj, 
lids  of  the  country 

ho  added  this  re- 
t  is  impossible  for 
permanently  where 
a  it  by  thia  Bill." 
I  consider  the  merits 
le  Bill,  the  whole 
eBill" — but  we  are 
Joctrine  of  finality, 
lie  Lord  ttteDty-five 
exploded  and  that 
ly  raluablo  bsoaute 
4o  constitution  that 
lixed  world,  nooient 
.  such  handling  as 
i  I  shall  have  the 
rd  on  the  true  pria- 


tlie  liborly  of 
thor  Any  polili 
tlie  consequeni 
Ho  himself  on 

doubt — SB  to  : 

namely,  Irelau 
propliecj  then 
there  the  work 
culate  as  to  th 
tical  change,  1 
speculate  on  tl 
sure  from  the 
shaulj  aay  it  I 
tixtion  conduo 
sinceritj — liki 
mingham— wh 
Bill  gives  the 
quieting  the  ni 
men,  but  to  ex 
queoce  to  dem 
siTe  changes, 
mingham  will 
those  who  tlii 
principle  is  to 
their  country  u 
ling  to  argue  i 
Member  of  tli 
admits  that  b 
it  be  to  recoD 
is  not  ODO  of  I 
1  decline  to  ai 
the  hon.  Genii 
7,000,000  adt 
that  only  1.0( 
rest  are  exclai 
means  by  thai 
the  rest  ought 
chise !  Does 
OTor  I^cen  the 
since  Englanc 
the  aoTcroignt 
reignty  of  the 
at  no  lime.  I 
are  to  be  adn 
masses,  is  og 
and  our  Conati 

were  admitted 
little  to  our  hit 
when  we  are  p 
however  miieh 

and  the  like, 
of  staleamanf 
all  improved 
of  our  ancasti 
cient  times  e 
knights  in  th 
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,  but  Certaiol;   not.      Thei'c    is    notliin);   more 

WAS  dangerous  or  more  iiiiiiriiicipled  tlian    to 

rties  take  a  man  suddenly  out  of  tlie  niasa  oF  tlio 

eges  population  and  to  make  Lim  a  voter,  wliea 

roiso  that  same  man  has  performed  none  of  the 

with  functions  of  vliicli  the  exercise  of  that  vote 

ihise  ia  but  the  development.     In  what  did  the 

r  for  ancient  systcra  eventuate  !     The  constitu- 

^ven  tion  Bought  for  men  ivho  bad  tlio  politicul 

itro-  capacity  requisite  to  exercise  the  franchise 

e  to  nnd  ibe  fuoclionx  connected  tvitli  It;   it  did 

ihiee  not  matter  how  few  or  hon  many  tliey  were. 

ined  If  they  were  ifeir,  the  few  were  entrusted 

wed  with  tbe  franchise  for  llie  purpose  of  pro- 

ntry  tecting  the    inauy  —  it  might  he  against 

)|ess  their  own  ignorance,  their  own  prejudices, 

ugh,  or  their  own  po*crty  ;  but,  whetlicr  few  or 

give  many,  it  was  they  tvho  had  tbe  political  oa- 

rhen  pacity  who  possessed  the  power,  and  there 

ould  is  no  time  in  the  history  of  our  cunstitu* 

iieen  tion,  when  mere  numbers  wcro  repiesentcd 

d  be  because  of  tbe  fact  of  tbeir  nunibcra.     lu 

orth  process  of  time  tbe  copyholder  came  to 

ther  reseuiblo  the  freeholder,  he  got  a  perma- 

ad-  nent  title  ond.  a  tenure  almost  equal   to 

:ten-  a  freehold,   and  was  necessarily  included 

who  wiihiu   tbe  pnle  of   the  Constitution — the 

,  ac-  long  -  lenseiiolders,  too,  according  ns  they 

»r  of  fell  within  tbe  category  of  possessors  of  poli- 

rhat  tical  capacity.    The  rest  were  not  excluded, 

had  but  were  held  to  be  not  entitled  to  the 

urly  fronchiiie,  becnuso  tbey  did  not  possess  the 

In  political    capacity,    the    independent  pro- 

who  perty  and  the  free  will  which  tbe  constitu- 

itry,  tion  required  in  him  nho  was  to  be  en- 

ided  trusted  with  the  power  of  the  franchise, 

itied  The  hon.  Uember for  Bii-mingbam,  the  hon. 

The  Member  who  spoke  lost,  ond  the  Members 

aon.  of  the  GoTcrnmcnt  who  have  spoken  call 

>ere  upon   us  to   admit  tbe  working  claBses ; 

'hey  but  what  does  tliat  mean?     Are  the  woi'k- 

liplo  ing  classes  to  be  admitted    because  they 

ould  ore    the   working    clasees  1     Where  is  a 

In  precedent  for  that   (o    be  found   in    onr 

irler  books— in  oar  history  ?     They  are  to  be 

he-  admitted   if  tbey  have  tbe  political  capa- 

heir  city.     If  you  discover  in  them  the  irde- 

Lhey  pendencc,  knon-ledge,  and    uiidorBtanding 

ves;  which  the  Constitution  requires  they  ore  to 

liose  he  admitted.     It  matters  not  bow  many  ; 

.  an  the  more  tbe  better.    Wlien  onco  you  have 

for  discovered  a  class  of  persons  who  posaesa 

:rof  the  political  capacity  to  be  intrusted  with 

man  tiie  making  of  laws  for  the  Government  of 

I  ar-  this  splendid  empire,  tbey  are  entitled  to 

,    of  ibe   franchise,   no   matter  how    numerous 

Iked  tbey  may  be.     But  I  wont  to  nak  licr  Mn- 

bich  jcsty's   Miniatora,   bow   have    they   proved 

nose  that  this. body  to  which  they  rofci-  oo  tri- 

iea?  umphanlly  possesses  that  political  capa- 
ISecorut  Sight. 


•eienlation  of  JCOltMON; 

ion.  Member  fov  Birming- 
He  told  us  the  other 
ng  ago  he  vieited  a  great 
ncheHt«r,  and  as  he  ^aw 
ile  fabrics  heaped  up  the 
this  mind  that  if  the  men 

production  of  these  nrti- 
led  up  together  not  one, 
be  found  to  hare  n  Tote. 
aent  is  that  ?  Wo  are  not 
t  good  stoneoiHHon,  a  good 
;ood  caq)enler,  or  a  good 
I  are  in  eoarch  of  is  a  mai 
Licftl  CBpncitj  to  do  a  poli 
no  not  oF  their  industry, 
leritj — jou  must  shoir  to 
air  opinions,  what  their 
it  their  political  capacity. 
I  to  me   that   they  have 

and    the   understanding 

doing  of  a  cerlnin  poli- 
ne  single  word  has  been 
lis  ;  you  hoTe  no  facts, 
tnms,  yon  hsTo  no  ele- 
30  to  judge  nhcthcr  they 
y.     But  under  these  cir- 

nas  I  bound  to  do  ?  I 
see  as   well  os  I  could 

organiEatioo,  what  their 
I  to  the  great  queitions, 
political  economy,  but  of 
I  find  in  reference  to  a 
tat  interest,  that  the  or- 
*  on  the  late  strikes,  ex  ■ 
00  men.  My  right  hoti. 
ler  for  Bucks  says  that 
great  power  of  organiza- 
these  persons  possessed 
lion  were  entrusted  with 
would  give  them  snpre- 
looketl  over  a  pamphlet 
received,  by  Jlr.  Potter, 
Jie  organized  trades,  un 
uta,andl  find  there  from 
are  the  opinions  of  the 
for  it  is  no  use  for  us  to 
re  must  lenrn  their  opin- 
ves.  The  paper  is  inte- 
m  proposed  lo  explain 
on  of  the  working  clasees 
elings  towards  their  era- 
that  the  capitalists  are 
at  they  do  not  rank  rery 
and,  far  from  believing 
s  nonld  gain  their  voles, 
lat  the  workmen  would 
B  on  their  employers  at 
rtunity.  lu  reference  to 
id  the  conduct  of  their 
k 
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same 
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trades'  nniana,"  the^  declare, 
combine  uoc  only  the  best  work 
tlio  best  men  in  a  moral  MiiBe 
be  round  iu  the  trade,"  These 
therefore,  are  held  bj  the  lait 
iTorkmcn  and  bj  those  of  the  hi{ 
ralitf.  And  then  thev  defend 
ciple  on  which  trades'  unioaa  art 
"  We  onlj  operate  upon  our  me 
moral  compuUion,  libo  that  whic 
in  your  clubs,  and  to  which  Mi 
Parliament  are  subjected.  If  i 
displeases  his  constituentB,  do 
get  rid  of  him?"  And  thoy 
an  ioatanoe  to  the  treatment  of 
Members  for  Rochdale  and  Bir 
Remember,  this  is  political  ec< 
rected  og^ainst  free-trtiders  and  g 
tnlista  who  won't  be  jnst  towardt 
whom  they  employ,  and  who  n 
them  the  full  oampensation — th 
term — which  they  cteserve  for  the 
During  the  Russian  war,  Mr.  B 
Mr.  Cobdon,  they  observe,  thoug 
to  express  sincere  conTictions  w 
had  a  perfect  right  to  cipress, 
were  opposed  to  nhat  nns  ihei 
the  public  weal.  Thereupon  all 
services  were  forgotten,  their  in: 
public  men  nas  lost,  and  there  a 
great  probAbility  of  their  regaini 
confidence.  It  does  not  appear, 
that  they  have  any  particular  par 
those  who  assume  to  represent  tl 
ions  in  this  House.  The  irhole 
is  quite  a  manual  of  political  ec 
taught  in  Mechanics'  Institute 
looking  at  this  authoriied  publici 
comparing  the  opinions  there 
wilh  the  arguments  ascd  by  the  h 
bera  for  Leeds  and  for  Birming 
the  want  of  all  argument  on  the 
bench,  I  ask  are  jou  justified  in 
ring  to  these  60U,000  organiied  n 
vast  amount  of  political  power  ? 
that  an  organised  minority  can  ai 
master  the  will  of  the  majority, 
road  in  The  Timet  to-day  the  i 
lesson  taught  on  this  subject  in  tl 
can  Assembly  f  Tou  will  there 
completely  an  organised  minorilj  i 
in  a  free  and  enlightened  country 
over  the  principles  of  humanity  a) 
by  their  perseventnce,  thdr  leal, 

■■  Wbloh  part;  hM  bean  snacaisfiil  i 
said.  In  ererj  itruggle  tbs  slsveoiniei 
the  adTsnCaf^.  The;  hure  aholished  tl 
m<>6  Lins,  the;  have  paiued  tha  Fug: 
Bill,  and  the;  hare  obtaiDed  the  Dred 
sion,  which  deoUrai  that  no  penen  of  i 
IBemmd 
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Boyal  i<««en(,— .Consolidated  Fpi 
rrobnte  and  Admiciatratioii  (Ii 
of  Katenble  PropcrCj'  (Inland 
Amordnient ;  Packet  Serrioo  ( 
Waota) ;  Admiiiisleniis  of  Poii 


ELECTIONS,  A 
ADDRESS  FOR  REItn 

ThbEahlof  AIRLIB,  in 
an  Addi'ess  bo  presented  to 
for  Returns  respecting  Perso 
vote  at  the  election  of  Meml 
tuent,  the  noble  Earl  laid,  tl 
as  originally  drairn  had  like 
lo  inclode  the  number  of  i] 
assessed  to  the  income  and 
but  he  had  received  a  commi 
the  Board  of  iDland  Revenu< 
that  it  would  be  impossible  t 
a  Return  ;  he  had  tliereCo 
that  portion  of  his  Motion, 
there  nould  be  no  objection  1 
in  the  shape  in  which  he  ha 
them  ;  for  all  their  Lordshi 
ceire  the  importance  of  htiT 
mation  he  now  sought.  As  il 
their  Lordships  would  sburtl; 
to  consider  a  Bill  which  ha 
duoed  into  the  other  House 
representation  of  the  peopl 
very  desirable  to  ascertain  n 
proposed  alterations  would 
electoral  bodj,  and  also,  il 
obtain  aome  conception  of 
which  these  electors  would  I 
the  operation  of  direct  ta: 
appeared  likely  to  form  «  pi 
of  the  national  system  of  fin 
rerj  desirable  to  see  what 
the  electors  paid  direct  tax 
proporlioa  did  not  pay  them, 
the  Returns  for  which  he  m< 
raffioientlj  accurate  for  pracl 
and  it  might  fairly  be  assum 
roters  who  paid  the  inhabite 
and  who  occupied  hoasea  o 
£20,  were  also  subjected  t 
and  other  direct  taxes ;  and 
majority  of  alecton  occupyio 
houses  did  not  contribute  in 
to  the  national  rerenne.  In  i 
not  Tery  long  ago  the  prese 
of  the  Eiehwjner  stated  tl 
the  houses  rated  at  from 
were  occupied  by  persons  « 
laried  from  £50  to  £150  a  3 
then,  only  reasonable  to  so] 
we  descended  towards  £10 
proportion  of  voters  who  did 
tuet  wonld  b6  mnch  larger, 
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By  stem.     H«r 
iTeti  the  House 
hat,  acting 
ommission  i , 

0  tended  so  for 
]f  the  Bale  and 
he  army  as  to 
30  m  mission  a  to 
.  of  lieutenant- 
id  not  proceed 
t  of  promotion 
only  proposed 
pal  limbs.     If 

was  perfectly 
Id  follow  until 
e  left.  Now, 
ask,  was  the 
loed  to  be  BO 
this  summary 
lat  tlie;-e  ■< 
very  one  i 
I,  their  Lord- 
Hat  ever  ninoe 

1  eysteni  both 

th  promotion. 
ring  the  reign 
was  abolished 
Tenience  was 
I  the  reign  of 
stored  and  re- 
nce  prevailed. 
n  the  British 
ituted,  not  for 
DUtliB  into  the 
10  had  got  to 
he  army,  and 
stion.  so  that 
ght  not  bo  a 
PI  men.  The 
rated  to  that 
ily  introduced 
im  of  promo- 
I  an  impartial 
bich  an  officer 
te  was  secure 
<  interest  that 
other  officers 
ie  would  un- 
s  plan  of  pro- 
ish  Army  had 
in  ting  officers 
was  not  only 
my,  but  VIM 
in  the  world. 
i  of  nns  that, 
ired  that  cer- 
coni  missions, 


No<r,  iftheliead 

question 

misdions 

>uld   do   more  to 

ships'  m 

he  had  dsBcrtbed 

Ba!x)n  hi 

IbedeTiaed.     He 

sion  for  1 

nee.     Suppose  a 

reporting 

DDE,  and  the  lieu- 

was  in  & 

om  tW.er«iea- 

CommiM 

in  tbe  «ierciM  of 

Governm 

m,  might  select  a 

the  queai 

shed    himself    in 

Baron's 

world,  aad   nine, 

idea  of  1 

sight    elapse  be- 

tion  of  ; 

in  his    regiment. 

bare  bee 

1  tbe  regiment  to 

the  othci 

:t  iTOQld  he  under 

oocaaionj 

■  msjor,  whom  it 

the  Seer 

)    Commander-ia- 

was  not 

)ese  were   poiutB 

to  take  1 

foTernment  nould 

general 

1  they  gave  effect, 

the  conti 

t,  to  tbe  proposed 

abolition 

point  to  vbicb  he 

to  enter 

incial  part  of  the 

merits  or 

t  colonel  applied 

Sure  ho 

did  thev  mean  tu 

not  be  i 

lean  to  lell  him 

ner  prop. 

tion  to  his  selling 

country  i 

n  thej  could  giv6 

of  monej 

Dt  recognised  by 

probibite 

rmj.     The  Com- 

pensions 

vent  tbe 

)00,  ^3,000,  or 

Dating,  ! 

regulation    price 

adfaneev 

Governm 

lie  sums  had  been 

as  tbe  ti< 

ided   to  withhold 

tion  was, 

mount  be  hsd  so 

such  as 

]e  an  act  of  rob- 

not  to  h 

ate  on  great  loas 

evil.  W01 

ice  to  the  officers 

applicatii 

be  sums  they  had 

one  the 

continue  till  the 

denied— 

officers  were   put 

tant  pric 

giving   the  large 

set  dowi 

been  accustomed 

Baron  si 

obserTatiood,    he 

charge  el 

in  the  hands  of 

and  far 

nt  i  hut  he  earn. 

use  any  i 

tbey  finally  de- 

lice  that 

a  step  QH  be  bad 

officers  01 

well  weigh  what 

noble  Ba 

ecome  under  tho 

by  some. 

risk  thej  would 

in  referei 

4tige  hy  adopting 

valent  a) 

infantry 

D    EIPON   said. 

times  ex 

latural  than  that 

on  tbe  pt 

ave  availed  him. 

But   in  < 

of  bringing   the 

must   no 

BUI—  i  LORDS 

;    And    he  (Earl  io  Dot 

that  that  effect  must  and 

to  follow.     The  iiic-  plan 

1    wero    given    were  thai 

nissioDB  of  field  ofG-  tho 

IS  BBid  that  the  ten-  I  a 

'ould  he  to  injure  the  poir 

■   the    British   aroiy.  to   1 

laiit  person  trho  vroiild  iiist: 

ine  ivoiil  againat  the  men 

eginiental   system  of  sed< 

DO  doubt  that  Bjstem  nnd' 

i  life  of  our  army,  the 

ow  far   the  changes  chai 

be   said  to   militate  He 

It  must  he  homo  in  appi 

resent  system  ofBcers  ant 

1  to  tho  command  of  the 

snd  that  the  system  caul 

n  persons  from  other  step 

command.    Tlio  fact  Brit 

of    the    regimental  and 

sre  persons  who  had  shoi 

giments  from    other  on  c 

calculation   did   not  thoi 

ijora,  many  of  whom  thai 

I  manner  come  from  othc 

had  not  heard  that  Sidi 

ih  thia  HQB  the  case  upoi 

1  thoso  in  which  pro-  doni 

lore  directly.     When  (Ea 

system  of  selection  reaa 

]f  entirety  preventing;  arri' 

motion  going    in  tlio  men 

that  such  would  bo  of  g 

mbBtituleasystem  of  step 

there  was  uothing  in  crco 

ommissioners  to  pro*  wou 

Chief  from  promoting  and 
egiment.    The  nohte      T 

.fficutty  of  exercising  glad 

irmous,  and  that  if  it  Min 

lid  create  groat  dis-  min' 

must  be  reniembered  that 

the  higher  appoint-  mili 

it  was  necessary  to  Luc 

3  of  selection.     The  Got 

T  the  position  of  a  adoj 

a  regiment  was  one  he  I 

}e  to  make  it  neces-  ests 

in — for  it  W08  admit-  miU 

of  great  impoi-tniico  sum 

I,    He  could  not  help  wer 

lion  was  one  of  auch  ond 

person  charged  with  chai 

commanding  officers  evili 

hove    liis   power   of  weri 

i  as  possible.    Wliat  >ras 

It  if    thero  wero  nn  unp 

'egimcnt  you  sliould  ploy 
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wa;  to  tbia  officer,  "  I  adviie  yon  to  sell 
out.  I  cannot  protuole  ;oii.  I  feel  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  appoint  aome  one  else, 
therefore  take  toy  advice  oa  a  friend  and 
aell  out."  He  knew  that  had  been  done. 
This  prevented  nnfit  men  from  being  pro- 
moted to  the  command  of  regiments.  Let 
it  be  boroe  in  mind  too  that  the  British 
military  service  was  one  of  the  hardest 
in  the  world.  We  sent  our  regiments  to 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  globe — to 
the  most  nnhealtby  climates  —  they  bad 
no  opportunity  of  distinguishing  them- 
seWes  —  Were  they  then  to  proinon  an 
officer  to  whom  chance  afforded  an  op- 
portunity of  distinguishing  himself,  over 
the  head  of  an  equally  bravo  and  efficient 
officer,  who  might  have  been  qnite  aa 
much  or  more  capable,  but  who  had  not 
been  afforded  the  samB  opportunity  of 
bringing  himself  into  notice?  The  system 
of  leleetion,  too,  would,  in  his  opinion, 
cause  mach  jealousy,  and  might,  perhaps, 
lead  to  appeals  to  public  opinion — to  at- 
tempts to  depress  brother  officers  in  the 
estimation  of  the  press  and  ibe  public,  and 
to  increase  tbeir  own  importance,  tb an  which 
nothing  conld,  in  his  opinion,  be  more  per- 
nicioos.  They  had  seen  a  little  too  much 
of  that  already,  He  feared  that  officers 
wonid  be  desirous  of  increasing  their  own 
importance  at  the  expense  of  others  in  the 
same  service,  which  would  be,  he  repeated, 
a  most  serious  misfortune.  There  were 
two  courses  open  to  them,  either  to  adliere 
to  the  system  of  purchase  or  to  abolish  it 
altogether.  A  great  deal  had  been  said, 
and  perhaps  might  be  said,  in  favour  of 
each  of  these  courses,  but  with  respect 
to  the  proposal  of  the  Commissioo  ho  con- 
fessed he  could  see  nothing  to  recommend 
it,  on  the  contrary  it  ingeniously  united 
the  objections  to  both  the  other  plans 
without  the  merits  of  either,  and  be  bad 
never  heard  any  man,  not  a  member  of  the 
Commission  or  of  the  Government,  who 
was  in  favour  of  the  scheme.  In  his  opin- 
ion it  would  he  better  to  abolish  the  sys- 
tem of  purchase  altogether  than  to  adopt 
their  recommendation.  It  bad  been  argued 
that  abolishing  the  system  of  purchase 
as  to  lieutenaut-eoluielcies  and  retaining 
promotion  by  purchase  in  all  the  inferior 
ranks  would  put  an  end  to  the  praolioe 
of  paying  what  were  called  illegitimate 
prices  for  commissions.  Notwithstanding 
all  that  had  been  said  on  this  point  bia 
opinion  was  that  there  was  no  objection 
whatever  to  these  high  prices  except  that 
thej  were  in  contravention  of  a  certain  law 
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sion  of  1840,  that  h«  should  be  verj  aorrj  to 
■ee  (he  system  of  selection  introduceii  into 
tiie  army  under  any  circumstances,  becausA 
he  thought  it  would  lead  to  every  possible 
abase.  The  acheme  of  the  Government 
he  considered  very  objectionable,  and  he 
trusted,  if  it  were  not  too  Intc,  that  the 
Qorernment  would  reconsider  the  ques- 
tion, and  not  introduce  into  the  nrnij  any 
sweeping  measure  or  hastily  considered 
changes. 

LOKD  PANMURE  soid,  ihnt  nn  accusa- 
tion had  been  made  against  him  by  the 
noiile  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Somerset)  that 
he  had  hod  a  Committee  or  Commission 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  shelving  this 
question.  He  entirely  repudiated  that  ac- 
cusation. He  appointed  the  Commission, 
not  because  he  was  convinced  that  it  was 
necessnry,  in  order  to  promote  the  character 
of  the  British  officer,  bat  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  demands  tbnt  hnd  constantly  been  made 
for  it  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  must 
say  he  thought  thot  Commission  had  taken 
evidence  in  a  most  eitrnnrdinary  manner. 
For  example:  the  whole  evidence  of  Sir  C. 
Trevelyan  consisted  of  questions  and  an- 
swers, the  whole  of  which  were  written  bj 
that  gentleman  himself  aad  placed  in  the 
liaoda  of  the  Commissioners,  and  ia  many 
cases  the  witness  corrected  the  questioner. 

The  DttKE  of  SOMERSET  expressed 
Ilia  regret  if  he  had  said  one  word  that 
would  cause  -pain  to  hia  noble  Friend,  or 
that  could  be  deemed  an  imputation  upon 
his  personal  character. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  2'  accordingly;  and  eommiUed 
to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  on 
Mondatf  next. 

o'clock,  to  Hondsj  next, 
£Iav«a  o'olook. 


H0T3SE     OP    COMMONS. 
Friday.  March  33.  1860. 

MisoTSB.]— New  Watrs  Ibbusd. — For  Norwieb, 
in  the  room  of  Henry  William  Schneider,  esq., 
void  ElratiOD;  Right  Hon.  William  Goutcs 
Kcppet,  commonlT  called  Viscount  Bur;,  void 
Election. 

PuBLir:  Biu.a. — BcnoBt  Societies  Rules  Amend- 
mcnl;  Compnniei  (ISaO). 

2°  Minei  Regulstioa  and  Jnspeotion. 

3°  Eadowed  School*  (Ho.  3). 
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was  girea  had  ceased  to  exist,  ;et  consider- 
iug  the  present  critical  state  of  Europe, 
it  would  be  unadmsblo  to  deprive  Her 
Uajestj  of  the  powers  which  that  Act  con- 
ferred, of  calling  out  the  Militia  on  the 
shortest  notice.  No  doubt  the  Volunteers 
were  a  very  fine  body  of  men,  and  tlia 
movement  reflected  the  highest  credit  upon 
the  patrioUsm  of  the  nation.  But  however 
useful  such  a  force  might  be  in  case  of 
emergency,  it  could  not  be  regarded  as  an 
actual  auxiliary  to  the  Militia  or  the  regular 
array.  In  couclusioii,  ho  would  refer  to  a 
circumstance  mentioned  in  the  papers  that 
four  volunteers  on  Wimbledon  Common  had 
amuaed  themselves  with  shooting  a  lady's 
dog,  and  very  neariy  shooting  the  lady  her- 
self. He  thought  an  immediate  example 
should  he  made  of  those  perions  if  they 
could  be  discovered,  and  tliat  they  should 
ba  deprived  of  tlio  right  to  carry  aims. 
He  felt  BO  much  respect  for  the  body  of 
Volunteers  that  he  ivould  desire  to  eec  such 
incidents  prevented  in  future. 

Colonel  DICKSON  said,  be  merely  rose 
to  corroborate  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr.  Mnguire). 
Similar  complaints  had  been  forwarded  to 
himself,  hut  as  the  regiment  which  ho  had 
the  honour  to  command  was  one  of  those 
marked  out  for  disembodiment,  fur  obvious 
reasons  he  had  declined  to  take  tite  matter 
up.  It  was  perfectly  true,  us  tha  hon. 
Gentleman  lind  stated,  that  the  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  regimuiit  in  question  did  oc- 
cupy a  house  in  the  Plitsnix  Park  rent  free, 
and  DO  doubt  ho  did  desire  to  keep  the  re- 
giment crobudicd.  However,  liis  complaint 
was  that  in  disembodying  tho  Mililia  regi- 
ments no  attention  whatever  was  paid  to 
tho  vriahes  of  those  who  had  done  their 
duly  so  creditably,  and  more  especially 
that  the  younger  ofGccra  had  met  with 
such  little  encouragement.  Such  conduct 
tended  to  impair  the  feelings  of  loyalty  and 
patriotism  which  the  Militia  had  always 
evinced  up  to  that  time.  lie  would  aik 
why  it  was  that  clothing  had  not  been  is- 
8U<;d  to  tlia  regiments  disembodied  oa  well 
as  to  those  still  embodied!  Surely  it  was 
not  intended  to  renounce  tho  services  of 
those  regiments  altogether. 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  that  in 
answer  to  the  question  put  by  the  hon, 
and  gallant  Member  for  Berksiiirc  [Captain 
L.  Vernon)  he  had  to  slnto  that  it  was 
true  that  Committees  and  Comniisaions  had 
for  some  years  recommended  that  Staff 
appointments,  both  nt  homo  and  abroad, 
should  be  limited  to  five  years,  and  that  no 
2  P  2 
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0  tbe  24th  of  Hay,  1859. 
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for  Foreign  Afiatrs  if  he  will  lay  H] 
Tabic  of  the  House  Iha  Memoire 
rapportt  entre  la  Suisse  et  la  Sav 
Iralitie,  un  translated,  if  its  length 
eiderable,  which  forms  enclosare  1 
No.  9  of  the  Correspondence  res 
(he  proposed  Aonexntion  of  Sbt 
Nice,  presented  to  this  House  on  tli 
day  uf  February  ;  and  also  the  Uf 
tioned  in  No.  15  of  the  same  Corr 
ence,  having  mnrked  upon  it,  besi 
military  frontier  alluded  to  by  the 
dent  of  the  Swiss  Coafederatiou 
same  Despatch,  the  frontier  of 
with  regard  to  Savoy  and  Swilzei 
it  was  filed  by  the  Treaty  betwi 
Allies  and  France  in  1814,  and  the 
of  France  as  it  will  be  if  the  whole 
present  Province  of  Savoy  be  cone 
her.  So  early  as  last  summer,  w] 
Foreign  Office  was  incrednlons  as 
intention  of  the  French  Emperor  tc 
SaToy  to  his  dominions,  the  Swiss  ( 
ment  had  the  whole  of  their  fronti 
veyed  nud  mapped.  They  sent  a  ■ 
the  map,  shoeing  the  alterations 
would  be  required  in  the  event 
annexation  taking  place,  to  our  ] 
Office.  They  had  also  presented 
of  their  memoir  upon  the  relations  h 
Switzerland  and  Savoy  to  our  Min 
Both  memoir  and  map  wer 
tioned  in  the  correspondenca  recen 
the  table,  and,  as  the  anoeia 
Savoy  was  now  an  accomplished  fi 
thought  the  House  should  know  wfai 
the  alterations  which  the  Swiss  C 
ment  wished  in  their  frontier  in  oi 
preserve  a  neutrality  guaranteed  I 
rope.  This  question  appeared  ah 
assnme  dimensions  of  greater  impi 
from  what  he  had  read  in  the  e 
papers,  as  a  report  coming  from 
that  six  Swiss  regiments  had  man 
take  possession  of  Faucigny  and  CL 
Perhaps  the  noble  Lord  would  state  « 
the  report  in  question  was  tme. 

Mb.  STIRLING  said,  he  rose 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  RiisselV 
will  lay  upon  the  table  those  porti 
his  Private  Correspondence  witn  H 
jesty's  Ambassador  in  Paris  whi' 
referred  to  in  the  Ambassador's  pn] 
Despatch  of  the  5th  of  Fehruarj 
which  report  certain  observations  of 
Walewski  on  the  necessity  of  the 
ation  of  Snvoy  and  Ktce  to  the  1 
Empire.  The  passage  in  Earl  Co 
Despatch,  on  which  his  question  was 
ed,  was  the  followtag :— 
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Lord  Elgin  and  tlie  offieflin  going  out  in 
bia  Kaite.  The  gnllant  Officer  eiplains  liis 
object  to  be  that  there  should  be  onl^  ons 
iimaioD  to  China,  and  tliat  Mr.  Bruce 
should  be  recalled  on  tlie  Earl  of  Elgin 
going  out.  NoiT  irith  regard  to  that  niea- 
Hure,  in  the  first  place,  I  hare  alwaya  un- 
derstood that  when  an  individual  utider- 
taltOB  a  special  miiBion,  besides  his  saUr; 
his  actual  expensed  are  to  bo  paid.  The 
onljr  lime  when  ne  can  obtain  an  account 
of  these  disbursenueiitB  is  after  the  nii»- 
sion  is  concluded,  so  that  we  cnnnot  have 
it  in  the  cose  of  Lord  Elgin  till  after  the 
financial  jaar  is  over.  It  ii,  tlicrefurc, 
impossible  that  I  should  make  any  esti- 
mate of  the  eipense.  But  with  regard  to 
the  recall  of  Mr.  Bruce,  I  never  could 
ha*e  gone  to  Lord  Elgin  and  insult  hint  bj 
telling  him  that  it  nas  intended  as  a  mark 
of  degradation  to  his  brother  that  1  asked 
hini  to  go  out  to  China.  Lord  Elgin  nill 
go  for  the  time  — a  short  time,  I  hope — 
that  his  services  may  be  necessary  ;  and 
in  the  meantime  the  regular  mission  will  be 
maintained  there.  Lord  Elgin  has  recently 
been  to  Paria  and  hoi  had  an  interview* 
with  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  with  M. 
ThouTenet,  snd  wiib  Baron  Ores,  and  1  am 
happy  to  say  ire  have  come  to  a  general 
agreement  as  to  the  instruotions  to  be 
given  ;  And  I  hope  that  before  long  Lord 
Elgin  vrill  be  ablo  to  set  out  ou  his  mis- 
sion, and  Baron  Gros,  on  the  part  of  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  will  set  out  about  the 
same  time  i  and  I  trust  this  House  will  not 
be  induced  to  diminish  the  effioacv  of  tlieir 
raisBion  by  any  discussion  in  tlie  tnoao- 
^me.  The  next  question  referred,  1  think, 
to  Morocco.  The  gallant  officer  who  put 
it  (Colonel  Danne)  might  hare  seen  some 
months  ago  in  the  Qazette,  and  since 
in  the  papers  laid  before  Parliament,  the 
gecurities  which  we  have  taken  with  re- 
spect to  Tangier,  The  Spanish  Govern- 
ment when  they  eontcraplated  nsking  fi-om 
the  Morocan  Government  reparations  which 
Morocco  was  not  likely  to  give,  stated  that 
their  warlike  operations  could  not  be  con- 
fined to  any  particular  spot.  We  asked 
them  that  they  should  not  attempt  to  take 
or  to  occupy  Tangier.  We  said  it  was  of 
great  importanoe  to  us.  Anil,  therefore, 
while  we  took  do  part  in  the  war,  and 
did  not  mean  to  take  any  part,  we  could 
not  interfere  with  the  military  operaliuns 
of  Spain  1  hut  we  nsked  in  the  most  friendly 
manner  that  if  Spain  should  occupy  Tan- 
gier ii  should  not  be  permanently  annexed, 
and  thftt  it  should  not  be  retained  as  a  guv 
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Lord,  did  not  ieem  to  be  satisfied  with 
that  posilion,  and  took  the  ground  that  it 
waa  the  then  expected  Congreaa  which  wag 
the  reoeon  why  these  intimationa  were  not 
attended  to  with  the  eedulona  care  nhich 
might  have  been  eipeoted  upon  a  point  of 
such  importance.  Accordingly,  the  noble 
Lord  haa  now  changed  his  position,  and 
haa  adopted  that  taken  by  the  First  Mi- 
nister. In  order  to  explain  and  tindicate 
his  apparent  neglect,  the  noble  Lord  now 
saja — "  A  CongroBS  was  expected,  and 
there  it  was  we  thought  that  these  quee- 
tiona  would  be  settled."  But  the  noble 
Lord  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  Houae 
of  Commons  will  accept,  as  a  conclusion 
which  is  to  influence  their  judgment  on 
tliia  subject,  the  statement  that  theae  im- 
portant points  were  to  be  decided  at  a 
Congress,  We  all  know,  practically,  that 
a  Congress  ia  not  a  deliberntivo  assembly. 
What  should  we  think  of  the  noble  Lord, 
if.  Dot  having  bronght  forward  a  Reform 
Bill,  and  being  called  upon  to  redeem  his 
pledge,  he  were  to  aay,  "  We  have  no  snch 
measure  prepared,  because  we  knew  that 
Parliament  was  going  to  meet,  and  could 
do  all  that  is  necessary?"  Now,  a  Con- 
gress waa  never  yet  called  together  with- 
out previous  discussion  by  the  Ministers  of 
the  different  Powers  of  the  principal  quea- 
tioDB  for  settlement  there,  or  otherwise  the 
Plenipotentiaries  could  do  bnt  little.  A 
Congreaa  is  called  upon  to  aettle  details 
and  register  decisions;  and  if  in  thia  case 
a  Congress  was  expected,  it  is  only  natural 
that,  long  before  it  met,  the  utmost  com- 
munication should  take  place  between  the 
Bnglish  and  French  GovcmmenCs,  in  order 
that  an  understanding  should  be  arrived  at 
on  the  chief  points  of  difference  between 
them.  I  cannot,  therefoi'c,  either  from 
the  First  Minister,  or  from  the  noble  Lord, 
accept  this  as  any  excuse  whatever  for 
their  still  mysterious  silence.  The  very 
fact  that  a  Congress  was  about  to  take 
place,  furnished  an  additional  reason  why, 
some  time  before  it  met,  much  more  fre- 
quent, precise,  and  earnest  communica- 
tions should  have  taken  place  between  the 
two  Governments  than  are  to  he  found  in 
the  papers,  in  order  that  when  our  re- 
present [itives  went  to  the  Congress,  tliey 
should  be  prepared  for  so  startling  a  pro- 
position aa  that  for  the  annexation  of  tbese 
provinces.  If  that  proposition  had  been 
made  for  the  first  time  in  a  Congress,  it 
could  have  led  to  nothing  else  than  a  break 
up  of  the  assembly.  Besides,  all  expecta- 
tion of  a  Congress  had  vanished  towards 
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packet  from  abroad  briugmg  public  de- 
Bpatcliea  aIbo  brings  from  tlie  Minister 
wliq  sends  tbe  despntcbea  private  conSdeu- 
tial  letters  referring  to  circuui«tai)CQS  not 
enScienClj  certain  or  not  sufficieutlj  im- 
portant to  be  placed  in  tlie  formal  sliape  of 
a  dospatcb,  in  wbich  cotn  muni  cat  ions  are 
made  of  circumstances  learut  from  coiiver- 
aationa,  and  vrhich  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  tbo  person  who  receives  lb  em  to 
lay  before  Parliament  without  ptocing  ihe 
agent  vlio  wrote  those  letters  in  a  positiou 
that  would  exclude  liim  thereafter  from  all 
means  of  information  which  it  is  essential 
be  should  obtain.  I  do  not  think  tlie  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  established  the  due- 
trine  that  my  noble  Friend  has  departed 
from  the  usual  course  in  drawing  a  marked 
line  of  separation  between  private  letters 
and  publio  despatches.  The  right  bon. 
Gentleman,  in  his  argument,  very  easily 
changed  tbe  word  applicable  to  tbo  matter 
of  which  he  was  speaking.  He  said, "  Hero 
is  a  letter  from  Kaples,  and  here  is  an- 
other from  some  other  Foreign  Court.  You 
produce  them  but  you  do  not  produce  tbe 
letters  from  Earl  Cowley."  But  llicy  are 
not  letters,  they  are  despatches  ;  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  should  remember  to 
apply  tbe  proper  <vord  to  the  proper  thing. 
What  my  noble  Friend  produces  are  de- 
spatches placed  upon  tbe  records  of  the 
Foreign  Office.  What  be  declines  to  pro- 
duce are  confidential  letters,  wbicb  it  was 
bis  duty  to  receive,  and  wbich  it  is  equally 
his  duty  not  to  lay  before  the  House, 

Mil.  DISRAELI;  What  I  said  was 
this  :— That  no  Minister  should  lay  papers 
upon  the  table  of  the  House  referring  to 
private  letters  without  producivig  them,  if 
they  relate,  of  course,  to  public  affairs.  A 
Minister  may  receive  twenty  private  letters 
a-day  and  giro  no  account  of  them;  but, 
if  in  the  papers  laid  upon  the  table  of 
the  House  there  is  a  reference  to  private 
letters,  then  tbe  Minister  is  bound  to  pro- 
duce those  letters  or  extracts  frojn  litem. 

Mr.  HOBSMAN:  Sir,  I  was  glad  to 
hear  from  tbe  noble  Lord  the  Foreign  Mi- 
nister at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  ihdt 
tbe  Government  ncro.  about  to  enter  into 
communication  with  the  other  Powers  con- 
cerning the  protest  of  Switzerland.  The 
whole  of  this  question  about  France  and 
her  territorial  aggrandizement  is  of  Euro- 
pean int«rest,  and  we  ought  to  know  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  not  trented 
it  as  a  question  simply  to  be  iIiscus!>od 
betw<;en  England  and  France,  but  one  in 
wbicli  the  joint  action  should  be  iuvitcd 
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opportunity  of  colling  attention  to  a  very 
ua  aiibjeet  in  connection  with  the  col- 
9n  of  tlie  income  tax  irhick  hkd  been 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House  by 
a  petition  from  tho  inhabitants  of  one  of 
the  largest  parishes  in  the  metropolis.  The 
matter  did  not  interest  them  merely,  but 
wholo  country — for  similar  proceed- 
ings might  occur  in  any  pariah  in  the 
itry.  The  management  of  tho  income 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard's,  Shore- 
dttch,  WAS  under  Commisatonori  appointed 
by  the  Crown  ;  and  a  surveyor  was  also 
.ppointed  by  the  Crown,  The  petitioners 
tated  further  tliat  a  conspiracy  hod  been 
ntered  into  between  the  surveyor  and  the 
collectors  to  defraud  the  inhabitants  and 
the  GoTornaient.  The  nature  of  tho  con- 
spiracy wns  that,  the  collector  should  de- 
liver to  the  inhabitonti  notes  of  charge, 
while  the  surveyor  should  maken  return  of 
charge  to  the  Commissioner  very  much  less 
than  thnl  which  ought  to  be  made  on  the 
inhabitants  in  respect  of  their  income  ;  and 
that  tho  ohnrge  so  entered  on  the  roll, 
having  been  approved  by  theCommissioii'er*, 
then  a  note  siiould  be  delivered  demanding 
a  higher  rate  from  tho  taxpayers.  Thus 
a  ditfercncQ  being  established  between  the 
roll  delivered  in  to  the  Commiseioners  on 
the  one  hand,  and  tho  claim  made  upon  iho 
inhabitants  on  tho  other,  there  would  be  n 
sum  which,  if  they  could  collect  it,  would 
be  put  into  tlieir  own  pockets  without  oc- 
couniingto  tho  Crown.  In  pursuance  of 
that  system  the  inhabitants  received  iho 
usual  note,  stating  that  they  had  been 
assessed  at  a  certain  sum,  while  the  lur- 
veyor  mado  tho  roll  boar  a  much  smaller 
amount.  The  larger  sum  was  demonded 
from  and  paid  by  the  inhabitants,  the 
smaller  one  being  accounted  for  to  tho 
Crown,  and  tho  balance  was  divided  be- 
tween the  collector  and  the  surveyor,  and 
appropriated  by  them  to  their  own  nd- 
Tantugo,  That  was  a  most  eitraordinary 
mode  of  collecting  the  income  tax,  and 
showed  ihnt  a  door  was  open  to  the  por- 
pctrotiun  of  fraud  in  any  part  of  the  king- 
dom, if  the  duties  of  the  Commissioners,  tho 
surveyor,  and  the  collectors  might  be  dis- 
charged as  they  had  been  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Leonard's,  which  had  presented  its 
complaint.  When  these  malpractices  were 
discovered  the  servcyor  absconded,  but  It 
did  not  appear  that  any  effective  measures 
were  taken  either  by  tho  local  Commis- 
sioners, or  by  tho  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Revenue,  to  follow  him,  and  he  had  hitherto 
entirely  escaped-  One  of  the  collectors, 
2  Q  2 
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link  dnlged  himseir  at  the  cIobo  of  his  day's 
work  with  a  glass  of  spirits  and  water,  or  a 
pipo  of  tobacco,  contributed  by  doing  so 
a  larger  proportion  of  liis  earnings  to  the 
revenue  tlian  the  mare  opulent  classes  did. 
The  same  ramarlc  applied  to  the  case  of 
tea  and  sugar,  cocoa,  nud  other  colonial 
and  foreign  articles  of  produce.  The  re- 
renue  derived  from  these  indirect  sources 
of  consumption  amounted  in  the  aggregate 
to  £36,000,000,  and  of  this  sum  a  much 
larger  amount  was  contributed  by  persons 
of  £150  a  year  and  less,  in  proportion  to 
their  inaomes,  than  the  wealthier  ctasscH 
of  the  country.  This  fact  should,  In  his 
opinion,  reconcile  the  rich  nierchnnts  and 
landowners  to  a  somewhat  higher  rate  of 
income  tax,  in  order  to  relieve  those  nho 
could  so  ill  afford  it,  and  who  could  only 
pay  it  by  denying  themselves  the  few 
luxuries,  and  even  some  of  the  necessaries, 
they  enjoyed. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
House  in  Committee. 
Mr.  Masbet  in  the  Chair. 

(In  the  Committee.) 
The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER Baid,  he  should  put  the  Resolution 
relating  to  the  income  tax  into  the  hands 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  Chair,  with- 
out  any  lengtlieued  explnnntiou,  because, 
in  point  of  fact,  in  the  various  discussions 
OD  the  Budget  and  the  Commercial  Treaty 
almost  all  the  general  topics  which  bora 
OD  tho  subject  had  been  considerably  dealt 
with.  The  exact  state  of  the  case  was, 
that  according  to  the  calculations  he  made 
on  the  10th  of  February,  which  he  be- 
lieved were  the  safest  posBible  at  that 
period,  the  anticipated  revenue,  In  case  of 
tho  House  should  vote  oil  the  regular 
charges,  and  should  vote  the  income  tax, 
as  expressed  in  tho  Resolution  he  held  in 
his  hand,  would  leave  a  probable  surplus 
of  £400.000.  A  reduction  ot  the  tax 
proposed  in  that  Resolution  would  rosult  in 
a  deficiency  of  probably  the  some  amount. 
He  should  be  roost  happy  to  give  any  ex- 
planation OD  the  subject  in  answer  to  any 
observations  that  might  fall  from  Members 
of  the  Committee,  but  he  must  decline  ot 
that  moment  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
the  general  question. 
reful  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, — 
ipon  "  That,  towards  raising  the  Supply  grant- 
jus-    ed  to  Her  Majesty, 

"  There  shall  be  charged,  ooltecled,  and  paU, 
for  one  year,  cammGiiciiig  on  the  6th  da;  of  April, 
laSO,  for  and  in  rcapect  of  .ill  property,  protita, 
and  gains,  cburgod  or  chargeable  aoder  tho  Act 
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Ltian.  or  othcrwiaa.  tbo  ' 
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for  attrj  Twenty  Shil- 
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IRAHAM  said,  that 
lit  the  operation  of 
rat  a  mere  delusion. 
Committee  that  the 
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military  and  naval 
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liglit  bo  expected  to 
ed  or  accompliibcd 
oggvandizoment,  no 
g  at  ttie  concluaion 
ly  aecurity  for  peace 
inance  of  an  armed 
luc'l  state  of  military 
So  long  aa  tlint 
ssitatcd  tbe  income 
)d.  It  was  tberefore 
an  attempt  to  throw 

people  to  endeavour 
(he  income  tax  would 
a  Chancellor  of  the 
a  his  anxiety  to  carry 
willing  to  throw  the 
nuing  the  tax  upon 

The  right  hen.  Gen- 
way  a  large  amount 
m  indirect  taxation, 
obvious  that  no  fur- 
be  made  except  by 
..  It  had  been  stated 
;he  military  eipendi- 
Sciont  for  this  year, 
overnment  had  not 
li  to  pay  for  the 
tut  that  the  Chan- 
er  truBied  to  some 
id  ingenious  mystifi- 
r  pocut  arrangement 
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exemption  he  asked  for, 
£300,  the  revenue  would  lose  £231.720 
under  these  tiro  Schedules.  With  the  sur- 
plus tho  Ciiaacellor  of  the  Exchequer  cal- 
culated on,  ho  would  a''k  hiqi  whether  he 
could  not  afford  to  malie  this  exemption. 
Probably  he  would  soy  he  could  not ;  but 
he  had  hoped  that  he  would  hare  even 
extended  it  to  incomes  of  £200.  For,  in 
1853,  when  he  was  holding  out  a  hope  of 
income  tax  ceasing,  the  right  hon. 
Qentleman  himself  extended  the  tax  to 
nes  of  £100.  Sir  Robert  Peel  fixed 
the  charge  an  incomes  of  £150,  but  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  bid  it  on  the 
lower  income,  alleging  the  advantages  the 
layers  had  derived  from  the  remission  of 
iuties  on  articles  of  indirect  taxation.  His 
chief  object  in  proposing  the  exemption 
was  to  decrease  the  proasure  of  the  tax  on 
persons  of  moderate  means  and  precarious 
incomes. 

Sir  CHARLES  NAPIER  said,  he 
wished  to  ivnrn  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Ur, 
Martin]  that  there  iras  no  chance  of  the 
income  tax  being  reduced  or  ceasing.  Tho 
House  must  not  fancy  for  a  moment  that 
the  expenditure  for  the  navy  would  be  a 
shilling  less  next  year  than  in  the  present 
one.  They  might  even  make  up  their 
minds  thai  it  would  be  mare  expensive. 
In  1857  tho  navy  had  got  to  a  very  low 
state.  The  right  hrn.  Member  for  Droit- 
wioh  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  had  put  it  on  a 
better  footing.  But  we  liad  boen  obliged  to 
build  an  entire  new  navy.  It  was  a  wooden 
navy,  and  tboy  had  obtained  some  very  line 
ships.  But  what  guarantee  had  they  that 
this  navy  would  bo  permanent?  He  bad 
no  notion  that  it  would  be  so.  Then  tboy 
had  to  provide  new  gung  for  the  whole 
navy  ;  tboy  would  have  to  expend  enor- 
mous sums  in  Armstrong's  and  Wliitworth's 
guns.  The  sums  charged  this  year  would 
not  give  guns  to  moru  than  one  or  two 
sliips.  France  had  six  new  iron  frigates ; 
the  English  Government  was  building  two. 
If  some  arrangement  couhl  be  made  by 
which  France  would  stand  as  she  was  as  to 
ships,  and  England  stand  fast  also,  then 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might 
hold  out  some  -hopes  of  the  income  tax 
ceasing  next  year.  But  England  was 
compelled  to  build  ships  faster  than  the 
Emperor  ;  England  had  more  colonies,  and 
it  wnt  impossiblo  she  cOuld  remain  with 
only  the  same  naval  force  as  France  and 
be  in  a  state  of  safety.  Then  they  had 
been  told  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Ad- 
miralty that  France  bad  tho  means  of 
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—that  England  had  not ; 
IS  question  for  the  House 
consider.  New  establish- 
to  build  iron  ships  would 
ne<T  docks  for  them  aftcr- 
lope  could  the  Chancellor 
er  have  of  reducing  the 
[  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cobden)  had  folloircd  up 
ind,  whea  uegoliating  the 
nade  an  arrangement  that 
uld  only  poHscas  a  certain 
:>f  war,  then  both  might  be 
immense  expenditure,  and 
some  hope  of  the  income 
it  he  believed  the  cjtpendi- 
y  would  be  £14,000,000 
in  tlio  noit  yenr.     Then 

abipB  of  war  it  was  pro- 
iron  forts  all  along  the 
s  a  model  of  one  in  the 
I  House,  and  if  forts  like 
uilt  all  round  the  country 
£12,000,000.  A  Tote  of 
een  taken  for  the  Chinese 
culous  to  suppose  that  the 
t  an  end  to  for  that  sum. 
Jing  20,000  men  and  a 
Ibina  ;  could  they  expect 
rould  do  it?  It  was  use- 
lat  ibc  income  tax  would 
ley  might  make  up  their 
;;  to  pay  It.  in  the  pound 
ope  was  in  n,  most  unsatis- 
lO  one  could  tell  to  what 
loror  of  the  French  might 

he  meant  mischief,  and 
aintain  a  strong  army  and 

tRD  NORTHCOTE  said, 

[)  regretting  that  his  right 
Chancellor  of  the  Ejche- 
ed  from  the  understanding 
issing  the  income  tai  they 
.e  some  greater  progress  in 
n  conformity  with  the  rule 
wn  of  voting  supply  before 
liscuss  Ways  and  Means. 
'  a  good  rule  in  genera), 
articular  reasons  this  year 
t  have  been  departed  from. 
d  then  have  proceeded  to 
B  and  Means  with  minute 
hot  the  eiponditure  w 
e  making  a  coDsiderable 
nancial  system,  and  it  was 
low  whether  the  Gorern 
on  the  small  surplus  esfi 
lanccUor  of  the  Kichequer 
yet  taken  on  icoouut  of 
I  Napier 
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Peto]  did  not  agree  with  him  i 
spool.  The  right  bon,  Gentli 
CboLicdlor  of  the  Exchequer  ■ 
lotred  in  the  Bteps  of  Iiib  predeceBBOr. 
He  had  done  thnt  which  would  enable  tlie 
couDtrj  to  l)ear  taxatioD  to  a  larger  de 
gree  than  ever.  He  had  only  thrown 
awajr  such  sources  of  revenue  as  had 
bound  the  energies  of  industry.  Then  the 
hon.  Baronet  bad  expressed  a  fear  that 
unfixed  capital  noutd  leare  this  country. 
There  was  no  fear  of  that,  and  as  to  tiie 
idea  that  it  would  be  invested  in  foreign 
manufactories,  the  English  manufactories 
paid  too  well  to  allow  such  a  notion  poa- 
sible.  There  was  no  disposition  on  the 
part  of  capitalists  to  invest  in  foreign 
countries.  An  auctioneer  had  told  him 
the  other  day  that  those  who  generally 
bought  landed  estates  were  men  who  had 
realized  large  incomes  in  trade  and  mann- 
facturei,  chiefly  those  from  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  aud  Scotland,  and'as  to  the 
position  of  the  tenant  farmers  referred  to 
by  the  hon.  Baronet  he  believed  that  no 
class  in  the  country  lived  so  comfortably 
as  the  tenant  farmerB,  or  supported  their 
families  at  so  little  expense.  But  the  Bud- 
get could  only  be  contemplated  as  a  whole, 
and,  BO  considering  it,  he  had  determined 
not  only  to  accept  it,  but  to  vote  for  the 
full  amoant  of  the  income  tax;  but  bo  felt 
he  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  his  con- 
atitaents  if  he  did  not  warn  the  Govern- 
ment that  in  a  future  year  ha  should  ex- 
pect, before  it  was  reimpoaed,  a  full  and 
fair  investigation  would  be  entered  into 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  a  more  equita- 
ble mode  of  levying  the  tai. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  laid, 
that  there  were  two  questionB  that  he 
was  anxious  to  submit  to  the  Committee, 
namely,  first,  whether  the  Committee  had 
before  it  sufficient  grounds  for  the  expen- 
diture upon  which  they  were  about  to  en- 
ter, namely,  £70.100,000;  and,  secondly, 
assuming  that  such  an  income  must  be 
raiaed,  whether  a  tenpeuny  income  tax  was 
the  proper  mode  of  providing  the  funds, 
The  Committee  should  bear  in  mind  that 
that  was  not  a  time  of  war,  or  any  great 
crisis,  requiring  the  impositioa  of  an  in- 
come tax,  or  rather  an  addition  being 
made  to  an  existing  income  tax,  but  the 
alleged  necessity  for  this  addition  arose 
from  a  deficit  which  had  been  artificially 
and  intentionally  created  by  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government.  He  had  not  thought  it 
right  in  any  way  to  oppose  the  arrange- 
ments of  Her  Majesty  •  " 
Sir  Jtartw  Ptio 
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one  clau  will  require  an  aug- 
>n  on  another,  that  it  is  oopve* 
expedient  to  enter  upon  a  consi* 
of  tliat  proposal.  But  I  franklj 
t  it  is  mj  opinion,  espeoiallj  if 
ind  impi'acticablo  to  adopt  any 
general  reconstrnotion,  tbat  the 
ibould  conaider  in  a  future  year 
llio  iDCome  tax  continue  at  a  higli 
litno  of  peace),  of  aunae  exten«iou, 
form  or  other,  of  a  mode  of  mitiga- 
tartial  relief  to  the  lower  class  of 
,  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sub- 
<ne  of  great  difficulty,  becauiie  on 
sitle  it  ii  a  aoTere  tai,  as  it  affects 
Bit  class;  on  the  other  band,  we 
1  very  delicate  ground  indeed  irlien 
r  largely  on  the  question  of  niitiga- 
tut  the  principle  of  mitigntion  has 
l>lied  in  former  years,  and  nt  a  for- 
iod  up  to  a  higher  point  than  the 
which  we  now  extend  it,  because 
ime  of  Mr.  Pilt,  tbe  principle  of 
on  went  up  to  £200  a  year.  There- 
consider  it  quite  open  within  sbfe 
lerate  limits  to  apply  the  principle 
alioii.  The  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  H. 
hby)  asks  on  what  grounds  we 
e  expenditure  of  £70,100,000  is 
■y.  Well,  I  may  put  tlie  samo 
I  to  the  hon.  Baronet.  No  doubt, 
d  niftlce  orer  to  him  the  re)!nlaiioD 
rear's  expenditure,  he  would  cou- 
to  handle  it  as  to  bring  it  within 
But  he  has  seen  the  view  and 
of  the  Housei  ho  knows  that  the 
as  passed  the  moat  important  Votes 
dilitary  and  Naval  Estimates— the 
of  men  io  the  tivo  services — thoio 
i«  rotes  on  which  the  general  scale 
iditui'O  depends ;  and  he  must  have 
It  the  House  of  Commons,  so  far 
owing  aoy  disposition  to  make  re- 
I  in  t^ose  estimates,  seems  to  wish 
on  the  Government  in  its  expendi- 
ia  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates  wo 
is  propose  considerable  reductions, 
)t  attempt  now  to  give  a  more  par- 
explanation  of  them  than  I  have 
endeavoured    to   state   in  general 

0  tho  House;  but  what  ground  is 

1  suppose  that  by  means  of  any 
of  Dockyard  Committees  or  Com- 

t  a  Kreat  saving  can  be  effected  in 
snditure  of  the  coming  yenr  under 
df  !n  my  opiuioo,  he  must  be  a 
iguine  man  if  he  expects  any  such 
I  say  again  that  it  is  upon  the 
1  temper  of  tho  people  that  redue- 
pend.    It  is  public  opinion  and  tho 
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to  propose  certoin  oetiniates  with  regard 
to  tiie  cost  of  tbo  e:ipe<ilition.  It  may  be 
an  expedition  vithout  any  operations  of 
war,  or  it  may  lead  to  a  war  wliicli  may 
continue  tliroughout  the  year;  and  the 
difficulty  !■  to  form  an  eHtimate  not  more 
than  Bufficieot  for  the  first,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  fully  «ufficieiit  for  the  second 
contingency.  We  have  endearoured  to  form 
the  best  cstimato  of  that  service  in  our 
power,  and  hare  made  proTision  for  it  on  a 
scale  nhich  is  exceedingly  large  as  com- 
pared with  the  scale  on  which  any  military 
expedition  has  heretofore  been  provided, 
because  tbo  change  in  the  Government  of 
India  has  thronn  ou  the  Government  of 
this  country  at  once  a  great  deal  of  the 
expenses  wbich  used  to  be  borne,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  the  East  India  Company, 
and  which  only  in  subsequent  years  cnme 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  Treasury.  The 
sum  we  shall  hove  expended  on  account  of 
China  in  the  present  year,  together  with 
the  Buins  wo  propose  to  vote  for  the  next 
year,  is  not  leas  than  £2,500.C00  ;  and  it 
is  also  to  be  remembered  that  a  very  eon- 
sidorable  charge  was  borne  by  us  before 
both  on  account  of  troops  and  ships  for  the 
Bervice  in  China.  That  is  a  very  large 
sum ;  but,  considering  the  possibility  uf 
there  being  no  war,  I  do  not  think  we 
should  have  been  justified  in  asking  for  a 
larger  amount.  Here  we  have  again  to 
apologise,  not  for  asking  too  much,  but 
for  not  asking  a  larger  sum.  I  have  only 
to  repeat,  I  do  not  think  the  proposal  of 
the  bon.  Baronet  consistent  either  with  the 
principles  of  prudent  finance,  or  with  tbe 
expectations  entertained  in  regard  to  the 
present  year. 

Mr,  VANSITTART  confessed  that, 
placing  reliance  upon  the  repeated  as- 
surances given  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  at  former  periods,  he,  io  com- 
mon with  the  public,  generally,  looked  for 
tbo  reduction  if  not  tbo  total  remission  of 
tlie  income  tax  this  yeai-;  instead  of  which 
it  had  been  doubled.  For  his  own  part,  he 
protested  against  the  course  taken  by  tbo 
right  bon.  Gentleman  in  Inying  his  hands 
upon  and  appropriating  moneys  hitherto 
applied  to  certain  purposes,  and  absorbing 
tbcin  into  thn  expenditure  of  tbo  current 
year.  Neither  could  he  approve  the  rash- 
ness which  bad  led  him,  instead  of  provid- 
ing for  tbe  liquidation  of  the  ac tuni  deficit 
of  £7,300,000,  to  create  a  fresh  deficit  of 
nearly  £4.000.000.  in  order  to  conciliate 
certoin  gentlemen  connected  with  tbe  Mau- 
cboster  school,  lie  niaiiituiued,  i 
2  R 
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Bowyor,  G. 
Bridges,  Sir  B.  ^ 
Brocfclehurst,  J. 
Brooks,  R. 
Bruce,  Major  C, 
Butler,  C.  S. 
Csve,  S. 
CaTendiah,  Lord  I 
Close.  M.  C. 
CobbetC,  J.  M. 
Cochrane,  A.  D.  I 
Cole,  boo.  H. 
Collins,  T. 
Cubitt,  G. 
Curicn.  Visct. 
Darner,  S.  D. 
Deedes,  W. 
Dickson,   Col. 
Du  Cane,  C. 
Duke.  Sir  J. 
Duncombe,  hen. 
Dunne,  Col. 
Edwardl,  Major 
EgertoD,  E.  C. 
Egerton,  bon.  W. 
Parquhar,  Sir  M. 

Felloves,  E. 
Ferguaaon,  Sir  J. 
Gard,  R.  S. 
Gavin,  Major 
George,  J. 
Gilpin,  Col. 
Gore,  J.  R.  O. 
Gore,  W.  R.  0. 
Greenall,  G. 
Greene.  J. 
Graj,  Captain 
GritBtb,  CD. 
Grognn,  Sir  E. 
HamilUin,  Lord  i 
Hardy.  G. 
Hutkird,  M. 
Henueoy,  J.  P. 
Heygatc,  Sir  F. ' 


Holmi 


5,  Vis 


Hunt,G.  W. 

JollifTe.  rt.  ban. 

G.  H. 
Keudall,  N. 
Knatcbbull,  VI.  ] 
Knight,  F.  W. 
Knoi,  Col. 
Lacon,  Sir  E. 
Lanignn,  J. 
Leeke.  Sir  O. 
LflfrOf ,  A. 
Lindsay,  bon.  C< 
Lockhart,  A.  E. 


Alcook.  T. 

,G,  S. 

Andover,  Viiet. 

1,  G.  W.  P, 

AnBerstein.  W. 

.  bon.  Col. 

Antrobus,  E. 

Athcrton,  SirW 

I'. 

AyrloD,  A.  S. 
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Sheridan.  R.  B. 

Waltor,  J. 

Smith,  J.  B. 

War™,  J.  A. 

Smith,  M.  T. 

Wackins.  Col.  L. 

Smith,  Augiutua 
Smith,  Sir>. 

Western.  S. 

Weithead,  J.  P.  B. 

Smollett.  P.  B. 

Wlalley,  G.  H. 

Stalford,  Muquegs  of 

Whitbread,S. 

Steel,  J. 

White,  Col. 

Stowart,  Sir  M.  R.  S. 

■ffickham,  R.  W. 

Stuart,  Col. 

Willcoi,  1).  M'G. 

Taylor,  H. 

WinniPBton.  Sir  T.  E 

Thompaon,  H.  S. 

Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 

Woods,  H. 

Turner.  J.  A. 

Veraey,  Sir  H. 

Telliiui, 

Villieni.  rt.  hon.  C.  P. 

Bmnd,  hoQ.  H. 

Waldron,  L. 

Dunbar,  Sir  W. 

Hr.  W.  E.  BUNCOMBB  laid,  that 
not  having  had  &n  opportunity  of  oddrees- 
ing  the  House  on  the  queation,  he  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty,  even  at  that  late  hour  to 
intrude  for  a  few  miDuteB,  The  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  had  nltogether  failed 
in  showiag  any  adequate  reason  for  chang- 
ing the  nhole  oonrse  of  policT  which  ho 
adopted  in  the  year  1853.  He  had  list- 
ened attentively  to  the  observation*  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  hut  he  hod  found 
that  no  one  single  reason  had  been  given 
why  he  came  down  to  Parliament  with  this 
extraordinary  demand  upon  the  indulgence 
of  the  House.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
told  the  House  in  1853  that  ho  proposed 
the  duty  ou  the  snccession  of  real  property 
as  a  means  of  enabling  him  to  abolish  the 
income  tax  in  the  year  1860.  He  had  en- 
joyed all  the  advantage  of  the  succession 
duty,  yet  he  had  now  asked  for  an  in- 
come tax  into  tho  bargain.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  ought,  at  all  eveuts,  to 
reduce  tho  income  tax  to  the  peace  rate 
of  7d.  in  the  pound,  instead  of  laying  on 
what  he  would  call  a  nar  3d.  A.  strong 
feeling  existed  among  all  classes  in  the 
country  that  this  was  an  ambitious  Budget; 
nay,  more,  that  it  was  an  unjust  one.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  might  have  reduced 
the  duties  on  tea  and  sugnr,  instead  of 
nhich  he  had  given  the  people  chi-ap  wine 
and  cheap  hraiiily,  whicli  they  did  nut  care 
about.  It  hud  been  snid  tliat  the  Biidi>et 
tras  to  cunciliate  France,  and  sLe  liad 
shown  her  appreciatioD  of  tlint  hy  annex- 
ing Savoy.  Ho  looked  nilh  apprelien-iuu 
to  tho  measures  of  the  Government,  be- 
lieving ihem  not  only  calculated  to  entail 
financial  difficulties  at  home,  but  distrust, 
want  of  confidence,  aud  loss  of  influence 
throughout  Europe. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  he  proposed  to  proceed 
2  E  2 
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led,  with  deliverj  orders,  inaintaii 
t  a  charge  of  three  pence  on  the  fom 
I  not  Iiighor,  their  average  volue  bei 
en   into  account,  than  of  a  penny 

Aa.  CRAWFORD  Eaid,  there  certai 
Jted  a  difference  of  the  deseript 
Led  bj  the  Cliancellor  of  the  Eiclieqi 
treen  a  delirer;  order  and  a  docic  w 
t;  nnil  In  conitequence  of  tlmtdifferei 
wa»  prepared,  in  conformity  with 
iva  he  had  heard  eipi-essed  upon  tl 
ject  in  tlie  City,  to  vote  against  i 
lendnient. 

iIb.  HaNKEY  intimnted  that  he  wo 
press  the  Amendment, 
klotion,  by  leave,  vnthdraum. 
>riKinal  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
The  chancellor  of  tub  EXCH 
ER  said,  he  proposed  to  insert,  af 
words  "  value  of  Forty  Shillings  i 
rards,"  the  words  "  lying  i"  any  dc 
irarcbonse,  or  upou  any  ivharf." 
dR.  MITCHELL  askcJ  if  tiio  Rest 
1  applied  to  the  nholc  svEtem  of  inh 
iisfer,  nnd  how — it  being  piopoaed 
mpt  nil  goods  under  the  valuo  of  40f. 
ir  value  nas  to  bo  ascertained  ? 
The  chancellor  of  the  EXCH 
ER  said,  ho  proposed  in  the  Bill 
jrt  a  proviaion  to  the  effect  that  got 
u!d  not  be  delivered  without  the  sta] 
y,  unless  the  order  bore  on  the  fnce 
:hat  either  seller  or  purciinser  vah 
goods  aboTO  40«.  There  would  be 
iculty  in  irorking  this  provision.  Th 
lid  only  require  to  be  a  general  indi 
I  of  value.  It  would  be  impossible 
mpt  inland  transfers  in  the  Resolutio 
practically  a  Resolution  of  tiiis  ki 
lid  limit  itself  by  reference  to  the  nii 
ihich  business  was  carried  on  ;  becai 
!very  on  sale  or  transfer  of  property  i 
a  warehouse  or  wharf  was  not  ust; 
ess  in  porta  io  connection  with  sengoi 
le. 

n  reply  to  Mr.  Haxket, 
[•he  chancellor  op  the  EXCH 
ER  stated  that  the  Resolution  wo 
apply  to  the  delivery  order  of  a  pen 
iring  to  obtain  his  own  property  out 
dooics. 

ilR.  GATE  ashed  if  the  Reaolut 
lid  apply  to  deliveries  over  the  side 
ship,  as  welt  as  from  the  wharf  ? 
The  chancellor  of  the  EXCH 
EK  said,  there  should  bo  no  distinct 
such    a  case.     The   Resolution  wo' 

.1,. 

Icsolutiou  agretd  to. 


4.  Betohed,  That  towards  raising  tbe 
Supply  granted  to  Her  Majesty, — 

"  For  and  upon  any  wriling  or  document  com- 
monlj  called  a  Deliiery  Order,  or  bj  whatever 
name  the  same  shall  ha  deaignatcd.  entitling  or 
intended  to  enlille  anj  perioa  therein  named,  o 
bis  luaigns,  or  the  holder  thereof,  to  the  deliver 
af  any  goods,  wares,  or  merahandiae  of  the  valu 
of  Forty  tjhillinga  or  nptrarda,  1;ing  in  any  dock, 
cr  vari'houaf,  or  upon  any  wharf,  upon  the  aale 
or  transfer  of  the  property  therein  there  shall  be 
charged  the  Stamp  Duty  ol  One  Penny," 

On  tlie  Resoluiion  with  reference  to 
Bills  of  Exchange  niid  Bank  Checka. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER BtaUd  that  he  meant  the  Eoaolu- 
tion  to  npply  to  all  checks  paid  over  the 
couDter,tIiough  made  payable  to  the  drawer. 
But  in  the  Bill  he  intended  to  exempt 
letters  or  orders  hetween  bankers  and  tbeir 
customers. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

5.  Setolved,  "  That,  towards  raising 
the  Supply  granted  to  Her  Majesty, 

"  For  and  upon  every  Bill  of  Exchange,  Draft, 
or  Order  for  the  payment  of  money  eioeeding 
£4,000,  BOW  chargeable  with  the  Stnmp  Duty  of ' 
£2at.,  thereahall  be  charged  for  every  £1,000  or 
part  of  the  £1,000  of  the  money  thereby  made 
payable  the  Stamp  Duty  of  Ten  Shillings, 

"And  in  the  caae  of  any  Bill  of  Exchange 
drawn  in  a  set  of  three  or  more  for  the  payment 
of  money  exceeding  £4.000,  where  every  Bill  of 
tbe  set  is  now  chargeable  with  the  Stamp  Duty  of 
]fi>.  there  ahall  be  charged  for  and  upon  every 
Bill  of  the  IOC  for  ecery  £1,000  or  port  of  £1,000  . 
of  the  money  thereby  made  payahle  the  Stamp 
Duty  of  Three  Shillings  and  Four  Pence. 

"And  Billa  of  Exchange.  Driifti  or  Orders, 
drawn  or  endorsed  oat  of  the  United  Kingdom  i 
for  the  payment  of  money  on  demand,  shall  be 
charged  with  the  same  Stamp  Duties  as  Bills  of 
Exchange  for  the  payment  of  money  otherwise 
than  on  demand,  according  to  tho  amount  thereby 
made  payable  reapectively. 

**  And  all  Bills,  Drafts,  or  Orders  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  sum  of  money,  though  not  made  pay- 
able to  the  bearer  or  to  order,  and  whether  de- 
livered to  the  payee  or  not;  and  all  writings  or 
documents  entitling  or  intended  to  entitle  to  the 
*  payment  of  any  aum  of  money  any  peraon  what- 
ever, whether  named  or  deaignated  therein  or  not, 
or  whether  delivered  to  him  or  not.  eball  reapec- 
lively  be  deemed  to  be  Bills,  Drafts,  or  Orders 
for  the  payment  of  money  chargeable  with  Stamp 
Duty  aa  if  the  same  had  been  made  payable  to 
bearer  or  to  order." 

6.  Retolecd,  That,  towards  raising  the 
Supply  granted  to  Her  Majesty, — 

"  For  and  upon  every  Certified  Copy  or  Ei- 
traoc  of  or  from  any  Register  of  Births  or  Bap- 
tiama,  Marriages.  Deaths,  or  Burials,  there  shall 
bo  charged  tho  Stamp  Duty  of  One  Penny." 

7.  Rcsohtd.  That,  towards  raising  the 
Supply  granted  to  Her  Majosty,^ 

"  For  and  npon  every  nota,  instminant,  or 
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reported  on  Monday  next, 
sit  again  on  Monday  next. 

Bouia  idjoani 


HOUSE     OP    I 
Monday,  March  21 


INDIA.-MR.  WILSON'S 
STATEMENT.-^U 

Thb  Earl  of  ELL 
asked  whether  the  Govern 
pared  to  lay  on  the  Table  o 
financial  scheme  of  wbici 
been  mode  in  the  newspu 
recently  been  submitted  to 
Council  of  India,  and  ats 
Bcbeine  bad  obtained  their 
tion.  He  was  the  more  ai 
information  on  those  pointt 
peared  to  him  that  there  mi 
take  in  the  details  irhicli  i 
newspapera.  If,  honerer, 
were  correct,  income  tfti  w( 
paid  by  oTcry  private  sold 
jesty's  C&Talry  and  Artillei 
non-commissioned  officers 
would  also  be  liable  to  it,  i 
quite  sure  that  it  would  noi 
instances  to  be  borno  by  thi 
sbItch — at  any  rate  tliey  w< 
by  the  difference  of  a  few 
that  was  not  all;  every  com i 
in  the  Native  army,  as  wel 
the  Naiive  Irregulnr  Cavs 
come  within  the  scope  of 
that  nearly  all  our  troops  I 
as  well  as  European,  moul 
together  with  the  people  bj 
for  their  own  interest  in  o 
plan.  And  he  might  add, 
knew,  tho  difficulty  if  not  t 
of  obtaining  trustworthy  C' 
hear  and  decide  appeals  fr 
ments. 

The  Ddke  of  ARGYLL 
ing  received  no  notice  of  t 
question,  he  was  not  prepai 
an  explicit  answer".  He  i 
observe  that  if  bis  right  I 
Secretary  for  India  had  re( 
oial  statcmeni  to  which  thi 
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mainlj  depended  npoa  our  maritime  popu- 
lation. Ko  doubt  Bome  efforts  had  been 
mode  to  giro  ahelter  to  the  shipping  on 
our  cooBta,  but  those  efforts  had  beon  ia- 
Bufficient  and  ill-directed.  The  greatest 
direreity  of  opinion  existed  upon  TarioQH 
eiperimcnts  that  had  been  submitted  to 
the  public  for  the  construction  of  piers, 
harbours,  and  breakwaters  ;  but  the  upshot 
had  hilherto  been  only  a  persistence  in  the 
old  system  —  that  system  whicli  had  ex- 
isted for  3,000  years,  probably  among  the 
Greeks,  and  certainly  among  the  Romans, 
nhich  lost  people  had  even  adopted  some 
improvements  which  ws  had  neglected. 
Among  the  plans  vhiob  had  from  time  to 
time  been  proposed  for  affording  increased 
protection  to  shipping,  there  were  two  pro- 
jects which  hod  attracted  especial  attention. 
That  of  the  Rot.  Mr.  GloTer,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  artiGcial  islands  at  the  mouth  of 
tidal  rivers,  had  been  submitted  for  years 
past  to  the  opinion  of  many  emiDont  au- 
thorities, and  DO  opinion  directly  opposed 
to  tho  principle  of  the  invention  appeared 
to  have  been  given  ;  while  it  had  received 
the  countenance  of  Sir  John  fiurgoyne. 
Admiral  Warreo,  Mr.  Cubitt,  and  n  num- 
ber of  other  highly  distinguished  indivi- 
duals. Ue  by  no  means  advocated  the 
adoption  of  this  plan  or  any  extended  scale 
without  previous  investigation  ;  but  when 
they  perceived  by  the  wreck  chart  the 
enormous  loss  of  life  that  took  place  along 
tho  coasts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  which, 
from  their  sandy  character,  would  bo  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  the  formation  of  such 
islands,  it  was  not  too  much  to  expect  that 
the  efficacy  of  the  plan  should  be  tested  by 
experiment,  the  cost  of  which  would  bear 
no  comparison  to  the  life  and  property 
annually  thrown  away  on  that  dengeroua 
coast.  Tho  other  proposition,  by  Captain 
Adderley  Sleigh,  for  a  floating  breakwater, 
bad  been  patented,  and  received  the  sup- 
port of  Sir  T.  Hastings,  Colonel  Ruther- 
ford, Admiral  Hathorn,  Sir  E.  Belcher, 
Colonel  U'Dougal,  and  a  great  number  of 
other  distingnished  persons.  The  inTon- 
tioo,  surely,  was  worth  a  trial,  for  if  one 
large  vessel  yearly  were  saved  through  its 
iattrumentality,  tho  outlay  incurred  would 
be  more  than  repaid  to  the  nation.  Some 
years  ago  the  people  of  Folkestone  were 
very  anxious  to  have  this  invention  tested, 
and  they  applied  to  the  Admiralty  for  a 
loan  of  anchors  and  chains  for  the  pur- 
pose. If  the  experiment  succeeded,  full 
remuneration  would  have  been  iusared ; 
and  if,  on  the  other   hand,  it  proved  & 
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these  worka  £2,765,000.  And 
the  works  upon  which  this  monej 
pcndeil  were  held  in  such  low  estim 
nautical  mcD  that  thej  irero  ealtc 
traps"  ond  "wreck  pools,"  Tt 
At  ilis  mouth  of  the  Tjiie  Uod  ain 
£300.000,  and  it  was  proposed 
£250,000  more  during  the  next  ; 
yet  there  was  not  one  eiDgle  maiif 
to  be  found  who  would  eaj  that  t1i< 
would  he  oF  lasting  use.  It  was  wi 
to  discover  how  much  had  been 
the  State  on  useless  works  of  thii 
lion  that  lie  had  moTed  for  this 
To  the  first  part  he  understood  tin 
he  some  ohjection,  on  the  grout 
time  it  would  take  in  making  ii| 
would  therefore  draw  it  up  in  a 
furm;  but  to  tho  second  part  tb 
be  no  objection. 

Moved,  That  there  be  laid  bi 

1.  Return  al  all  Public  Mouies  { 
ParlinmeDt,  or  lent  or  apportioned  in  > 
Contributions  towsrda  the  Conitnicti 
proiement  of  ■olid  Stone  Piers  or  B 
(not  iaoluding  woi^  of  FortifiOKlion)  ■ 
or  on  anj  of  the  Shores  of  the  Un. 
dom,  sines  tho  Tear  1810  ;  speciijing 
granted  and  expended  in  each  Case,  a 
mated  Cost  of  eaoh  such  Work  aeoor 
first  Demaad  and  alleged  Expectation 
ing  how  much  bad  been  repaid  bj  Hai 
or  otherwise  in  each  Case  of  Loan ;  an 

2.  Return  of  any  Sums  granted  c 
Experiments  upon  floating  Piers,  Urea 
Sea  Barriers,  or  artifloial  Iilandi,  or 
(ODtians  for  the  Froteolion  uf  Sbipp 
Fncilitf  of  Traffic,  during  the  same  tin 

The  Duke  op  SOMERSET 
only  objection  he  had  tn  mak 
Returns  was  that  he  believed  tb 
take  an  enormous  amount  of 
labour,  and  could  not  be  produo 
the  end  of  the  Session.  It  wa: 
that  going  back  for  fifty  jears 
volve  immeutn  Ubour,  for  ther 
great  many  places  round  Ibe  coa 
small  contrihutiona  had  been  ml 
of  trusts,  where  stone  piera  or  oti 
were  being  built,  and  which,  if  *1 
turns  Bsked  for  by  the  noble  Marq 
to  be  furnished,  must  be  all  gone  i 
had  a  few  words  to  say  regardinj 
penditure  that  had  been  made  tbi 
vances  by  the  Exchequer  Loan 
sioners.  The  noble  Uarqneaa  wai 
on  this  point.  Tba  Exchequer  L< 
mission  era  were  not  in  existenca  ii 
not  until  1817.  Thoy  had  advam 
tliat  time  to  different  towns  in  GrM 
for  the  ooustnicUoa  of  b«ri>oun  ai 
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slund  the  Atlantic  and  its  heavy  Burgo, 
while  the  former  bad  only  Co  meet  tlie 
waters  of  a  Channel  some  fiftj  or  sixty 
miles  in  widlli.  Wiien  tliiiro  wiia  n  quarry 
of  proper  stone  itonr  at  hand,  and  nature 
was  allowed  to  be  the  engineer,  there  was 
no  doubt  of  Biiceeas,  This  was  the  case 
(Li  Fortland  ;  but  wherever  they  attempted 

m&lie  harbours  by  au  engineer  setting 
stone  upon  stone,  and  in  a  place  beliind 
'hich  there  was  no  river,  these  con- 
rivances  would  only  become  mud  traps 
and  Bhi|t  Iraps.  Such  works  must  bo  al- 
ways unsatisfactory,  the  more  ho  because 
those  harboars  were  generally  tidal  har- 
bours. Without  two  certain  data  he 
sliould  never  recommend  the  construction 
of  a  breakwater  ;  ens  was  the  existence 
,  quarry  near  nt  hand  ;  the  ether  that 
engineering  should  be  left  to  nature, 
inspection  of  the  deposits  of  atone  to 
be  committed  to  thoae  possessing  n  know- 
ledge of  the  action  of  winds  and  floods. 
As  to  the  experiments  alluded  to  by  his 
noble  Friend  (the  Marquess  of  Clanri- 
c&rdo],  there  were  two  descriptions  which 
ho  thought  worthy  of  consideration  :  that 
of  making  a  bar  such  as  that  which  would 
be  formed  by  a  silt  deposit  might  be  tried 
at  the  mouths  of  many  rivers  ;  of  the 
r,  that  of  floating  breakwaters,  he 
would  observe  that  if  they  could  secure 

loating  breakwater,  no  doubt  it  would 
be  very  serviceable.  IJut  would  the  float* 
iog  breakwater  be  more  secure  than  the 
floating  body  behind  it?  The  objootton 
to  this  description  of  breakwater  was  that 
it  must  be  held  by  anchors  and  cables, 
which  were  as  liable  to  part  as  those 
of  ships',  in  which  cose  the  breakwater 
would  be  driven  on  the  fleet  behind,. 
and  breakwater  anil  ships  and  all  would 
be  destroyed  together.  An  experiment 
might  be  made  in  a  place  like  Lyme  Rejfis 
for  about  £10.000,  which  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  tost  the  raorits  of  the  plan.  He 
bod  thought  it  right  to  say  thia  much  on 
the  matter  as  it  was  one  to  which  he  hod 
paid  no  small  altentiou,  and  on  which  it 
was  desirable  that  naval  men  should  state 
their  opinions.  , 

Tbb  Makquess  07  CLANRICARDE 
said,  he  would  withdraw  hia  Uotion,  and 
leave  it  to  his  noble  Friend  (the  Duke  of 
Somerset)  to  see  what  portion  of  the  infor- 
mation ho  could  present  to  the  House  in 
the  shape  of  a  return. 

Uotion,  by  leave  of  the  U^ouK,mthdraam. 
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BEAULA.T  AND  NESS  FIsnERY  BILL.  ranlca 

Order  for  Third  Reading  rend.  ment 

Motion  made,    and   Question  proposed,  of  A{ 

"Tliat  the  Bill   be  noir  read  the   third  bodiei 

time."  ranks 

Majob  CUMMING  BRUCE   said,  he  have 

should  move  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  third  been 

time  that  day  six  months.     He  cnntended,  Britii 
that,  if  passed,  the  effect  of  the  Bill  would        Mf 

bo  tg  confiscate  the  property  of  individuals  had  i 

who  had  as  clear  a  right  to  their  Salmon  Retui 

Fishings  as  any  man  had  to  his  estate.  MemI 

The  object  waa  not  to  promote  any  public  statin 

adrantage,   but    to    absorb  prlrate  rights  regim 

for  the  benefit  of  one  or  tiro  great  proprle-  tion  o 

tors.     If  the  object  were  public,  let  it  be  not  hi 

accomplished  by  a  public  Act.  ment: 

Amendment  proposed  to  leave  out  the  of  m( 

word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Qaes-  ranch 

tion  to  add  the  words  "  open  this  day  sis  had  b 

months."  anau 

Mk.  E,  ELLICE  (St.   Andrew's)  sard,  regim 

ho  should  support  the  Motion  for  the  third  stale 

reading.     The  measure  would  qnly  prevent  the  m 

0.  species  of  fiuhing  which  would  soon  prova  ney, 

completely  fatal  to  the  breed  of  salroon  in  Satui 

those  riTcrs.  abouli 

Mb.H.BAILLIE  said, ho  objected  to  the  on  un 

Bill  because  it  proposed  to  render  illegal  in  would 

two  of  the  rivers  running  into  the  Moray  prehe 

Firth  that  which  was  left  pei'fectly  legal  in  to  gi 

the  other  rivers  falling  into  that  estuary.  discut 

Mn.  FENWICK  said,  as  Chairman  of  again 

the  Committee  to  which  the  Bill  was  re-  ampU 

fcrred,  he  could  stale  that  all  that  the  men-  part  t 

sure  did  was  to  regulate  the  mode  in  which  tice  o 

the  right  of  fishing  should  be  exercised,  and  aiders 

the  Coramittee  were  unanimous  in  the  con-  the  V 

elusion  they  had  arrived  at  on  the  subject,  to  re[ 

Thb  Earl  op  MARCH  said,  that  if  the  might 

House  legislated  at  all  upon  the  subject  it  the  y 

ought  to  pass  a  general  measure,  and  not  now 

one  of  an  cKceptionai  character.  them 

Mr.  MASSEY  thought  the  House  was  tion  r 

not  in  a  position  to  review  the  decision  of  tablis! 

the  Select  Committee,  and  he  hoped  it  would  appea 

not  undertake  to  reverse  that  decision.  therel 

Question  put,   "That  the  word  'now'        Mr 

stand  part  of  the  Qnestion."  be  no 

The  House  ditided: — Ayes  148  ;  Noes  man 

93  ;  Majority  55.  would 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to.  idea 

Bill  road  3°,  and  fatted.  ohang 
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Ilia  intention  to  move  for  the  immediate 
-appuiDtnient  of  tho  Committee  on  the 
I  lubjcct.  It  VBH  likely  that  their  labours 
nouiil  be  aoon  conipleted,  and  that  a.  Bill 
upon  the  subject  irould  be  introduoed  in  the 
course  of  tbe  prcseut  Seaaion. 

AUSTEALUN  MAGISTRATES. 

.  (jtresnos. 

ight  Mb.  hope  paid,  lio  vrished  to  nilc  the 
War  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  Whether 
^taff  or  not  ho  is  in  poBscasion  of  any  information 
bearing  upon  a  statement  which  has  been 
roado  tiiat  an  Electioneeriag  Acent  has 
«iTe  been  appointed  a  Justice  of  tbe  Peace  in 
that  one  of  the  AuBtrali.in  Calonics,  he  being 
Beer  nt  the  time,  and  having  continued  after  hia 
used  appointment  to  be,  fi  hired  servant  in  the 
"  cmpIoj«icnt  of  a  resident  in  the  district 
for  nhich  he  has  been  appointed  such 
Justice  ? 

Mb,  CHICHESTER  FORTBSCUE 
aaid,  that  no  information  had  yet  been  re- 
ceived at  the  Colonial  Office  on  the  anb- 
t  jecE  alluded  to  by  the  hen.  Member,  Tbeae 
subordinate  itppointmenta  were  not  aubmit- 
ted  to  the  Home  Government,  vrbo  had  no 
,rol  OTcr  tbcm.  He  believed,  hovever, 
that  the  Colonial  Government  of  Neir 
South  Wales  had  already  under  considera- 
tion whether  they  could  not  guard  these 
appotnlmcnts  against  party  and  political 


DIPLOMATIC  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN 
ITALY.-ftDESTION. 
Loud  HENRY  LENNOX  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  tho  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  what  steps  it  is  his  in- 
tention to  take  with  regard  to  breaking 
up  Diplomatic  Establishments  now  existing 
at  Florence ;  also,  whether  he  intends  to 
propose  any  and  what  change  in  the  posi- 
tion of  tho  Queen's  Representative  at  the 
Sardinian  Court,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
lent aggrandizement  of  that  State  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  Sir,  I  hava 
advised  Her  Majesty  to  abolish  alto- 
gether our  Diplomatic  Establiehoieot  at 
Florence,  and  HerMajeatyhas  been  pleased 
to  approve  that  step.  I  have  accorins;ly 
directed  Mr.  Corbctt  to  consider  hia  Mis- 
nt  an  end.  With  regard  to  the  Mission 
ghly  ot  Turin,  I  some  time  ago  raided  it  to  a 
t  to  first-clasB  Miasinn— after  the  anneiation  of 
The  Lombordy  to  Picdmoot.  I  do  not  know 
dent  whether  it  will  be  neceasary  to  make  any 
e  of  furtlier  change  at  present. 
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BOROUGH  VOTERS.— ftUESTION. 
Mr.  darby  GRIFFITH  would  beg 
to  Bsk  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs,  Wliether  the  RcturoB  of  the 
number  of  Voters  in  CitieB  and  Boroughs, 
at  from  £6  to  £10,  are  not  obtaioed  from 
tlio  Parocliinl  Unto  Books,  through  the 
instruracntalily  of  the  Poor-Law  Board, 
and  are  therefore  founded  on  stntistics  of 
rating,  and  not  of  rental ;  and,  if  bo,  whe- 
ther Buch  Returns,  bo  baaed  on  rating,  can 
qfford  any  correct  oatimala  of  the  number 
of  Voters  that  a  Rental  Franchise  of  £6 
would  add  to  the  Constituency  ? 

LotiD  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he  un- 
derstuod  that  the  Rate  Books  had  a  column 
for  gross  rcnlal  aa  well  aa  for  rateable 
value  ;  but  his  right  hon.  Friend,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Four-Law  Board,  could  per- 
liaps  answer  the  question  more  satiafac- 
torily. 

SiRJOUNPAKINGTONBaid.hewiahed 
to  inquire  whether  the  figures  taken  from 
the  Rate  Books,  which  formed  the  haais  of 
the  noble  Lord's  calculation,  in  eatimating 
the  probable  increase  of  Voters  to  be  added 
to  the  Constituency  by  the  Bill  of  the  noble 

Lord,  were  taken  from  the  rental  coli 

or  the  rating  column? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  One  coli 

I  believe,  contains  the  rental,  and  the  other 

the  rateable  value. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  :  The  nobh 

Lord,  I  think,  misapprehends  my  qucation 

which  waa,  whether  his  calculations  were 

founded  on   the   figurcB   taken  from   the 

rateable  value  or  not  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  I  iinderatitnd 

not,  from  the  Preaident  of  the  Poor-Law 

COURTS-MARTIAL.— QUESTION. 

Captain  JERVIS  aaid,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  upon 
what  principle  Officers  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
tried  by  a  Court  Martial,  are  unable  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  depositions  of  that 
Court  until  a  year  has  elapsed  from  the 
date  of  the  Court  Martial  ?  > 

LOHD  CLARENCE  PAGET  aaid,  that 
the  dcpoaitioua  were  kept  back  in  order  to 
allow  time  for  allaying  animoaities  and  ill- 
feeling  ;  but  any  prisoner  under  trial  was 
allowed  to  have  the  OBsistance  of  a  friend. 
The  whole  proceedings  took  place  entirely 
in  puhlic,  nnd  the  prisoner  and  his  friend 
bad  the  opportunity  of  taking  notes  of  all 
the  OTidencoi 
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diatftnt  \s  tlie  war  ?  During  the  atlniin- 
ietratioD  of  the  noble  discount,  and  under 
the  very  peculiar,  and,  I  might  say,  un- 
prcccilcaled  relations  between  him  and 
the  French  Emperor,  there  has  been 
a  new  doctrine  laid  down — that  ive  must 
frame  our  speeches,  not  according  to  what 
we  coDsider  to  be  for  the  interest  of  Eng- 
land, but  according  to  what  may  not  be 
hurtful  to  the  feelings  of  the  Emperor  of 
Prance.  That  is  a  doclrioe  wliich  I  hope 
this  House  will  at  once  and  for  ever  re- 
pudiate and  set  at  rest.  As  to  the  Em- 
peror, liii  views,  and  our  manner  of  dis- 
cussing them,  I  think  our  course  is  clear. 
As  long  as  the  Emperor  refrained  from 
action,  I  think  it  was  right  and  reasonable 
to  give  him  credit  for  honourable  motives, 
but  when  it  is  notorious  to  all  the  world, 
except  to  the  Members  of  the  Cabinet, 
that  he  is  proceeding  to  the  accomplisb- 
of  bis  designs,  then  I  eay  it  would  be  not 
merely  folly  but  hypocrisy  on  our  parta  if 
we  were  not  to  characterize,  as  it  deserves, 
the  policy  he  haa  pursued.  Silence  in  such 
a  case  implies  indifference,  if  not  com- 
plicity. Can  it  be  said  for  a  moment  that 
because  we  are  characterizing,  as  we  be- 
lieve it  deaervea,  the  policy  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  that  we  are  doing  that 
which  is  irritating?  I  say  wo  are  acting 
in  self-defence.  It  is  the  only  way  to  bring 
him  before  the  tribunal  of  opinion  which 
he  dreads.  He  cannot  complain  that  in  the 
Farliament  of  England  his  policy  is  dis- 
cussed. The  Ministers  of  England  should 
be  the  first  to  vindicate  the  right  of  free 
speech  which  is  the  highest  privilege  we 
possess,  and  with  which  we  will  never 
part.     At  this  time  any  attempt  to  sup- 

Geas  the  expression  of  opinion  hi:re,  when 
inistera  cannot  defend  facts,  would  de- 
grade us  to  a  state  of  moral  weakness  and 
acquiescence  in  wrong,  and  justify  the  im- 
putalion  that  is  made  abroad  against  us 
of  unworthy  sycophancy;  and  the  more 
adulation  is  heaped  upon  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  from  that  (the  Ministerial] 
bench,  the  more  ncacasary  it  is  that  truth 
should  be  heard  from  other  quarters  of  the 
House.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  1  vin- 
dicote  in  this  Assembly  the  right  of  free 
■peeeh,  which  there  has  been  an  undue 
attempt  to  fetter,  and  that  in  the  exercise 
of  my  privilege  as  a  Member  of  this  House 
I  denounce  the  recent  policy  of  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  in  lialy  ns  a  policy  of 
deceit.  I  sny  that  he  haa  deceived  the 
English  Ministers,  and  has  made  thcni  his 
tools  for  deceiving  the  English  Parliament. 
Jfr.  Bonman 
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)SeiI  of  tbose  telej^raniB  which   fly  about  the 

)nn,  world,  nnd  hare  little  authority,  I  know 

:  for  not :  but,  at  all  events,  the  Route  should 

any  not  be  laJBled  bj  taking  everything  for  cer- 

r,  at  taio  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said.  ^ 

ego-  Then  with  reepect  to  this  great  and  impor- 

I  tant  qnestion  of  Savoy,  I  have  more  than 

the  once  told  the  House  the  state  of  our  infor- 

ham  mation  on  that  subject.     I  told  the  House 

^osi-  what  had  pused  between  our  Ambassador 

that  in  Paris  and  the  French  Foreign  Minister, 

,but  and  what  our   Minister  at  Turin  had  re- 

ntle-  ported  of  bis  conversation  with  the  Minis- 

aod,  ter  of  France.     I  never  considered  myself 

iten-  bound  to  vouch  for  everything  that  was  bo 

Fault  reported,  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  pro- 

the  ject  was    to  be  carried   out.     The  right 

for  hou.  Gentleman  says  that   I  asaured  the 

and  House  to  ita  very  great  aattsfaction  not 

y  be  only  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  would 

rice,  consult  the  great  Fowerc  of  Europe,  but 

le  of  that  he  would  be   guided    by  their  opin- 

apon  ion.     The,  noble    Lord    the    Member   for 

any  Lcioeetershire  (Lord  John   Manners),  en- 

that  deftvoured  to  extract  from  me  an  opinion 

I  ihe  whether  the  Emperor  of  the  French  in- 

1  en-  tended   to  consult  the    great  Powers  of 

'ight  Europe  in  the  sense  of  explaining  to  them 

can  Ilia  views  with  regard  to  Savoy,  and  then 

cer-  to  act  as  he  thought  fit,  or  whether  be 

lotes  meant  to  abide  by  the  decision  he  might 

ited.  receive.     Not  being  certain  myself,  I  never 

that  could  state  to  the  noble  Lord  in  what  sense 

Able  tbe  Emperor  of  the  French  meant  to  con- 

i   in  suit  them  ;    but   the  very  moment  I    re- 

ated  ceived  a  despatch  explaining  in  what  sense 

the  that  consultation  was  to  be  made  I  came 

ench  down  to  tbe  House  and  told  them  1  (bought 

Mo-  it  was  intended  in   the   Benee  of  exposing 

imun  the  reasons  of  (be  Emperor  of  the  French, 

,  nor  but  at  the  same  time  not   supposing  the 

has  great  Powers  should  decide  upon  the  ques- 

]  the  tioo.  but  that  ibe  Emperor  himself  should 

t    to  decide.     Well,   as   regards   that  subject  I 

We  said,  however,  thai  I  thought  if  it  met  with 

ir  on  the  unanimous    disspproval   of  tbe  great 

very  Powers  —  if    they  should,  feel  the   course 

nuch  the  Emperor  of  the  French  meant  to  pur- 

ar  is  sue    with    respect    to    the   anueiation   of 

riicn  Savoy  was  an  alnrming  step  for  France  lo 

Gen-  take,  and    might  betoken  future  aggres* 

ce  of  sion,  I  did  not  believe  that  that  plan  would 

were  be  proceeded  with.     Whether  I  was  right 

only  or  wi-ong  in  that  opinion  cannot  now  bo 

their  aacortnined,   but  I  know  that  with  respect 

was  to  (lie  grctil  Powers  the  Austrian  Govern- 

pcci-  ment   siiid   in   the   first   instance   that   the 

right  anne.s^tlon   of  Savoy   to   Fronce  was   not 

own  worse,  at  all  eveuls,  than   tl. 

ionie  of  the  Grai.d  Duchy  of  Tue 
2  S  2 
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saj  tfaat  is  a  plaaiiible  pretext; 
ia  us  it  may,  there  h&B  been  de- 
n  the  beginning  of  tbese  discDS- 
Dsdiatelj  after  the  first  debate 

piece  in  tbe  House  ef  Lords — 
leolaration  was  carried  by  The 
wspaper  oil  oTer  Europe — tliat, 
stroag  language  might  bo  used 
bject,  there  was  no  intention  of 
rar  oD  Dccoant  of  it.  T!ie  right 
leman  the  Hembor  for  Strood 
omn)  «aid  in  one  of  his  speeches 
ight  be  quite  en  re  no  man  in  this 
bed  to  go  to  war  for  Savoy;  now, 
id  been  entire  liberty  to  Her  Ma- 
>TerD(iient  to   negotiate  on  this 

fthbongb  certainly  they  would 
threatened  war — altkough  they 
1  less  have  pledged  the  Govern- 

the  country  to  go  to  war,  still 
ifferent  thing,  not  saying  any- 
the  subject,  and  declaring  from 
n  en  cement  of  the  negotiations 
«Ter  may  be  the  issue  we  will 

war.  Sir,  my  opinion  as  I  de- 
in  July  and  January  I  have  no 
now  to  repeat — that  such  an  act 
neiation  of  Saroy  is  one  that  will 
ion  so  warlike  aa  the  French  to 

its  Government  from  time  to 
ommit  other  acts  of  aggression; 
ifore,  I  do  feel  that,  however  we 
to  live  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
Preuch  Government,  and  certain- 
'ish  to  live  on  the  most  friendly 
h  that  Government —  we  ought 
ep  ourselves  apart  from  the  other 
F  Europe,  but  that,  when  future 

may  ariie^as  future  questions 
— we  should  be  ready  toaot  with 
)  to  declare,  always  iu  the  most 

and  friendly  terms,  but  still 
at  the  settlement  of  Europe,  the 
Europe  is  a  matter  dear  to  this 
and  that  settlement  and  that 
mot  be  assured  if  it  is  liable  to 

interruption'^to  constant  fears, 
I  and  rumours  with  respect  to 
lation  of  this  one  country,  or  the 
1  Junction  of  that  other;  but  that 
irs  of  Europe,   if  they   wish  to 

that  peace,  mast  respect  each 
ightt,  must  respect  each  other's 
d,  above  all,  restore  and  not  dis- 

cotnmercial  confidence  which  is  ' 
,  of  peace,  which  tends  to  peace, 
1  ultimately  forms  tbe  happiness 

lOHN  MANNERS :  The  resdy 
ich  rang  through  the  whole  Hoiua 
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France  bad  dooe  for  her  in  the  Ililran 
war,  then  I  mj,  on  your  own  principles 
nnd  tlie  policy  of  the  noble  Lord,  that 
Englnnd  should  be  gifld  that  the  ecure 
bad  been  settled  in  this  luanner  rather 
than  that  for  the  future  Sardinia  should 
consider  herself  greatly  indebted  to  France, 
and  bound  up  in  a  perpetual  political 
alliance  with  that  country.  France  is 
now  acknowledged  even  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  near  me  (Mr.  Horsman)  to 
have  acted  in  the  transaction  with  per- 
fect good  faith.  ["  Oh,  oh  !  "]  I  thought 
I  was  stating  that  which  was  admitted 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  the  last  time 
this  matter  was  discussed.  I  heard  it 
said  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Disraeli),  though  1  see  that  Gentlemen 
opposite  have  no  faith  in  bis  statements; 
hut  that  he  did  say  so  1  call  the  right 
Iron.  Gentleman  himself  to  witness.  This 
Uouse,  the  English  people,  and  the  Eng- 
lish press  have  for  the  last  nine  montha 
been  eicitlog  the  English  Government  to 
take  that  precise  course  which  rendered 
the  cession  of  Savoy  inevitable,  and  I 
take  it  for  granted  therefore  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  complain  of  what  has 
taken  place.  Then  who  is  it  that  is  to 
be  alarmed  at  the  issue  things  have  taken  ? 
For  that,  after  all,  is  the  principal  point  to 
be  determined.  The  noble  Lord  has  told 
us  in  a  manner  perfectly  charming,  when 
wa  recollect  the  somewhat  hot  despatdies 
he  has  written,  and  the  hotter  despatches 
Gentlemen  in  this  House  have  desired  him 
to  write,  that  he  has  communicated  with 
all  the  Powers  who  were  parties  to  the 
treaty  of  Vienna.  It  is  a  delightful  thing 
when  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  slumber 
at  their  posts  thnt  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bridgwater  shoulil  be  wide 
awake.  ["Hear,  hear!  "]  No  doubt, 
hen.  Gentlemen  opposite  fully  appreciate 
the  course  he  baa  Uken.  But  the  noble 
Lord  tells  us  that  Austria  in  reply  says — 
what  ?  Why,  that  nobody  cares  about  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  that  when  her  provinces 
were  wrested  from  her  they  were  not 
taken  by  treaty,  but  by  force  of  arms, 
and  that  Europe  looked  quietly  on,  while 
the  English  Ministois  almost  applauded, 
and  the  English  people  welcomed  with 
enthusiasm  every  intelligence  that  was  re- 
ceived  of  the  destruction  of  au  Austrian 
army  in  Italy.  ["  Hear,  hear  I"]  Then, 
not  only  is  Lombardy  taken  from  Austria, 
but  those  pet  iluchicE  over  which  Austria 
has  c;[erted  so  much  influence  are  olso 
gone,  and   that   )>atrimony  which  ia  h«ld 
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he  hon.  Gentleman  first 
e  Houso,  he  iliought  he 
ecate  the  tone  which  the 
hud  InltEn.  lie  supposed 
to  follow  up  h'rs  former 
?erigh  Savoy!"  with  the 
m  of  "Perish  S«itzer. 
listened  tn  him,  honever, 
!  (Lord  Claud  Hamilton) 
not  think  the  hon.  Mem- 
one  who  henrd  liim  eould 
9  precise  objecl  the  hon. 
I  vieiT.  It  was  true  lie 
nion  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
;r  was  one  who  repre- 
seches  upon  this  matter 
:land.  Certainly  the  hon. 
Ur.  Briiiht)  in  no  degree 
lion  of  the  English  people 
The  French  proverb 
qne  le  premier  pai  qui 
danger  was  that  if  we 
see  in  things  of  which  we 
ihonld,  iij  snch  a  course, 
and  palpable  encourage- 
irngress  in  the  same  di- 
reason  he  conceived  that 
was  not  in  the  slightest 
I  saying  that  this  nas  not 
Fected  the  honour  of  Eng- 
eontrary,  he  thought  that 
je  most  deficient  in  her 
it  express  her  string  dis- 
rbat  nas  taking  place, 
smber  contended  that  this 
ue  of  no  political  import- 
if  to  iho  representations 
'crnment !  Did  the  hoii. 
■ofossed  adrairerof  liberty, 
i  glorious  Republic,  long 
edom,  which  had  baffled 
.jrrants,  sacrificed  to  the 
great  military  Power  on 
as  it  the  business  of  the 
Birmingham  to  express 
at  which  he  had  attered, 
dat  Buoli  was  the  opinion 
iblio?  He  (Lord  Claud 
'  denied  this  assumption, 
itate  that  the  hon.  Mem~ 
e  able  to  carry  the  Britiali 
I  reference  to  this  flagrant 
ubiio  law  of  Europe,  As 
lat  Europe  looked  on  with 
at  was  hapjtening,  it  was 
tted  that  those  to  whom 
ngland  was  confided  had 
to  raise  their  voice.  If 
ivcrniuGiLt  bad  acted  with 
de  we  might  have  escaped 
IJamilton 
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of  treaties,  that  military  cob  side  rations, 
nnd  many  other  rensoiis,  do  make  it  of  the 
deepest  iiiipoi'(ai)ce  that  England  should 
prevent  this  uusettlement  of  J^urope  ;  and 
among  other  instances  of  that  singular 
audacity  which  chnracteriiea  the  lion.  Gen- 
tleman, I  find  hint  coming  fonrnrd  to-night 
to  give  the  House  that  wliich  I  shall  ven- 
ture to  call  a  military  opinion,  because, 
speaking  with  that  confidence  which  seema 
never  to  desert  him,  ho  has  said  that  Savoy 
ice  are  worthless  provinces.  Well, 
rhcu  we  tnlk  of  the  worth  of  pro- 
.  of  this  kind  for  the  purpose  of  dia- 
such  as  that  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged,  of  course  wo  allude  in  a  great 
measure  to  military  conaiderations.  I  be- 
liere  that  there  are  military  Gentlemen  in 
this  HuuBe  who  will  give  alrong  opinioua 
upon  that  subject,  but  when  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman says  that  4  province  la  a  worthless 
one,  he  means,  I  suppose,  that  it  ia  worth- 
less in  a  military  sense,  and  he  uiuat  for- 
give me  if  1  say  that  upon  such  a  <]uestion 
1  cannot  be  guided  by  any  opinion  of  his. 
[Mr.  Bbioht  :  I  said  politically  worthless.] 
Politically  worthless  !  -  I  suppose  that  the 
value  of  a  province  politically  depends  upon 
the  degree  of  strength  which  it. may  give 
to  the  nation  ;  and  the  degree  of  strength 
which  it  may  give  to  the  nation  may  be, 
and  in  this  case  really  is,  a  military  ques- 
tion. I  Bay,  therefore,  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman is  not  justified  in  saying  that  these 
provinces  are  politically  worthless,  unlesa 
he  has  so  completely  informed  himself  upon 
the  military  questjuu  as  to  be  able  to  con- 
tradict nil  the  military  men  in  this  House, 
and  to  assert  that  Savoy  and  Nice  are  worth- 
less as  military  acquisitions.  The  hiin. 
Gentleman  said  that  there  ia  great  danger 
that  this  House  will  degenerate  into  the 
position  of  beiug  the  common  scold  of 
Europe  ;  and  I  hare  no  doubt  that  h,e 
thinks  that  his  demeanour,  his  gestures, 
his  diction,  are  exactly  those  which  he 
should  assume  in  order  to  dissuade  the 
House  from  sinking  into  such  a  position. 
Having  thus  dealt  with  the  observations 
of  the  ban.  Gentleman  I  will  do  no  more 
than  express  the  heartfelt  gratification  with 
which  1  have  heard  the  statement  of  the 
noble  Lord.  I  can  assure  the  noble  Lord 
that  it  was  gratifying  to  me  beyond  «• 
pression  ;  and  I  feel  great  satisfaction  in 
thinking  that,  however  imperfectly  1  may 
— in  the  Motion  of  which  I  gave  nolica — 
have  expressed  the  opinion  nhicli  I  enter- 
tained as  to  the  dosirabilily  of  our  enter- 
ing into  cumruunicatioa  with    the  graot 
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of  Europe,  my  Tiew  nas  the  one 
>s  happily  been  entertained  by  Her 
a  Government.  I  have  only  to 
10  Honae  for  the  kindness  irith 
ey  have  listened  to  me,  notivith- 
the  great  difficulty  which  I  have 
^d  in  addreaging  them. 
ENRY  WILLOUGHBY  aaid,  he 
t  to  continue  the  diecuasion  with 

0  Savoy,  but  to  aay  a  few  words 

1  income  tax,  which  was  more  pro- 
I  question  before  the  House.  He 
mean  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
>rd  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af- 
in  in  1842  he  announced  his  inten- 
}posing  the  income  tax  on  the  Re- 
on  the  Report,  and  on  the  first, 
ind  third  reading.  He  should,  on 
'ary,  accept  the  Resolution  as  car- 
1  as  an  expression  of  opinion  in 
'  a  temporary  income  tax,  though 
House  it  was  doubtful  whether  the 
might  not  have  been  against  the 

00.  In  1842  there  was  a  promise 
m  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue 
l«  up  the  tax  should  cease  ;  and 
1845  the  noble  Lord,  wiih  loal 
th»t  whicli  be  had  ilisplajed  on 
ler  oocBsion,  opposed  the  renewal 
icome  tax  as  not  being  a  fit  tax. 
le  Lord  insisted  then,  and  he  (Sir 
lugliby)  insisted  now,  that  it  was 
of  the  Government  to  correct  the 
y  of  the  tax  if  they  could  do  so. 
ae  was  aware  that  the  income  tax 
renely  unequal  in  reference  to 
classes  of  the  community,  and  he 

0  impress  on  the  GoTernmeiit  the 
ity  of  removing  two  hardships 
'eased  on  persons  assessed  under 

1  A.  Those  possessed  of  lioutes 
s  paid  on  their  gross  rental,  and 

clearly  an  act  of  groas  injustico 
he  owners  of  such  property.     In 

make  the  aasesatnent  fair  there 
»  a  reduction  of  ten  or  twenty  per 
ii  the  gross  rental.  He  believed 
b  n  proTision  would  bo  consistent 
nmon  justice  and  with  common 
There  was  another  question  in 
I  to  mines  and  the  like  property, 
irked  by  the  owners  themselves. 

cases  they  were  assessed  on  the 
Qt,  as  he  understood,  were  allowed 
rofappeal.  Hewiahed,  therefore, 
whether  they  would  be  allowed  an 
D  the  Commissioners t  He  would 
ate  the  points,  and  he  trusted  that 
icellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  say 
!•  agreed  with  bim. 
.  Kinglake 
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bt  hon.  Gentle- 
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tbe  income  tax 
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ime  explanation 
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]ade  in  the  per- 
the  income-tax 
sent  it  is  a  very 
the  income  tax 
amount,  I  trust 
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;e.  These  are 
le  glad  to  bear 
right  hon.  Gen- 
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be  felt  at  the 
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Gentle- 
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at  the  tax  was 
I  looked  fornard 
icial  system  of 
Hftbly  exanune.1 
eld  out,  in  tbe 
louse  migbt  ei- 
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with  great  regret,  tberefore,  that  1 
tbe  right  hon.  Gentleman  now 
that  question.  He,  for  one,  ^ 
satisfied  to  leave  the  consideratio 
permanent  imposition,  as  it  app 
would  be,  of  tlie  income  tax  to 
House  of  Commons,  to  be  elected 
new  constitnency.  It  was  impoi 
separate  the  consideration  of  the 
Bill  from  the  consideration  of  tbe 
and  believing  tbat  tbe  Reform 
carried  out  as  it  then  stood  woi 
very  materially  the  constitijenoies 
Members  to  that  House,  which  hat 
to  been  recognized  as  represenl 
ferent  interests,  he  anticipated  ^ 
greatest  possible  alarm  the  futuro 
condition  of  the  country  being  p 
tbe  hands  of  new  constituencies. 

Mr.  POLLARD-URQUHAE' 
tbe  House  would  not  be  justified 
ing  an  inference  as  to  the  probt 
duce  of  the  income  tax  from  wbal 
produced  in  past  years.  Owing  ti 
larities  in  the  collection,  it  wasexci 
difficult  to  estimate  what  would  be  [ 
in  any  one  year.  A  million  for  eac 
of  tax  was  probably  a  near  calci 
and  if  the  tax  yielded  more  tl 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  es 
the  House  ought  rather  to  be  g 
than  tbe  reverse.  He  considei 
Budget  a  great,  though  a  bold  i 
was  moat  desirable  to  avoid  a  di 
of  revenue,  as  tbat  seriously  affe< 
public  securities.  He  hoped  to 
whole  question  referred  to  a  Selei 
mittee  next  year. 

Mr.  BLAKE  said,  that  the  inc< 
as  then  levied,  pressed  with  undue 
oil  the  commercial  community,  a 
nndne  lenity  on  the  agricultural 
and  ho  would  suggest  that  in  anj 
arrangement  the  trading  and  con 
classes  should  receive  equal  conai 
with  the  former.  As  matters  sloo 
the  one  escaped,  up  to  a  certaii 
the  others  were  assessed  in  the 
manner. 

Mr.  LONGFIELD  said;  he  hot 
as  regarded  Ireland  tbe  ioconie  la 
not  Le  levied  on  a  larger  assesimi 
w^s  atrictly  required  for  the  necesi 
the  State,  find  thnt  on  three  of  tl 
dulcs  at  least — namely.  A,  B,  and 
tax  should  not  be  levied  on  the 
nients  of  former  years.  If  it  wer 
on  these  as^CHsmenls  n  great  i 
would  be  done,  as  the  parties  undt 
schedules  would  have  to  pay  not 
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pnid  lAd.  in  the  ponnd,  escaped  with  a 
tax  of  5d.  It  ivas  iieceBnar;,  therefore, 
not  onlj  to  eslimate  tlie  general  amount  of 
the  tax  as  so  much  for  ei-ery  penny,  but 
!red.  the  amount  in  reference  to  the  preciao 
;  tlio  period  irhen  it  trdH  enocted.  This  dis- 
loint  turhed  the  calculation,  and  presented  an 
appBreot  discrepancj.  In  fact,  the  Go- 
vernmeDt  would  obtain  more  than  threo* 
fourths  of  the  tax  within  the  financial  year, 
owing  to  the  arranjiements  under  which 
it  was  paid  in  Scotland.  If  £2,2^0,000 
were  one-fourth  of  the  whole  tax,  theo 
£d.000,000  would  be  the  produce  of  tho 
whole  year's  tax,  ivhereas  he  took  credit 
for  the  whole  year's  tax  on  an  aggregate 
receipt  of  £8.472,000  within  the  year, 
and  of  £250.000  beyond  the  year,  making 
together,  £10,722.000.  These  were  the 
couses  of  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  the 
figures.  With  respect  to  the  colleulion  of 
three-quarters  in  lieu  of  one-half  the  tax 
it  ftt  within  the  year,  there  was  no  alteration  in 
pro-  tlie  law,  and  its  collection  was  not  by  law 
"  uniform  as  it  now  stood.  In  some  places 
it  was  paid  quarterly,  iu  others  half-yearly, 
and  in  Scotland  once  for  all  over  the  whole 
year.  The  payments  by  Scotland  were 
moat  favourable  to  the  Exchequer,  because 
there  were  the  smallest  average  arrears, 
but  the  regulations  that  had  to  be  made 
were  such  as  mere  required  hy  the  present 
law  and  were  not  attended  with  inconveni- 
ence either  to  the  collectors  or  the  parties. 
Another  question  upon  which  he  would 
not  enter  (ully,  but  whicli  was  one  of  con- 
siderable importance,  was  the  per  centage 
allowed  on  the  collection.  There  vaa  only 
one  change  the  Government  proposed  to 
make  in  the  mode  of  cuUection,  nod  that 
was  to  transfer  the  assessment  of  the  rail- 
ways from  the  head  offices  of  the  com- 
1  be  paniea  to  Somerset  House.  Hitherto  tlie 
the  lucaiion  had  been  by  accident.  The  chief 
station  of  the  North-Westeru  Railway  was 
that  in  the  pariah  of  St.  P.incras,  but  the  pro- 
ould  pcrty  the  company  held  in  that  parish  was 
nparatively  small.  It  was,  therefore, 
almost  absurd  that  the  collector  of  the  St, 
Fancros  district  should  obtain. all  the  profit 
on  the  collection  of  the  whole  of  the  com- 
pany's assessment.  The  Government, 
therefore,  proposed  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
direct  arrangement  between  tho  companies 
id  the  Government ;  and  no  doubt,  as  tha 
T  ceiilage  would  bo  high,  it  would  atford 
the  colleciur  a  liberal  commission.  Tlie 
whole  subject  of  tciuimcratiou  and  pound- 
age tu  collectors  required  revision,  and 
ought  to  undergo  that  revision  wheuever 
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adopted.  Butirbiit  do  we  find  now! 
the  Chnnoellor  of  the  Eicheqaor  a 
pro_poiing  that  to  the  Berrioe  of  tb 
should  be  appropriated  not  a  s 
£400.000.  but  a.  snin  of  upwai 
£1,500,000,  which  is  not  fumisbed 
revenue  of  the  year.  That  wns  one 
chief  groiinda  on  which  the  Chance 
the  Exchequer  tiaioiled  the  Ooverni! 
1S52.  Then  with  regard  tu  the 
tax,  ha  said  that  no  Minister  was  ji 
in  proposing  its  continuance  witlioi 
Tiding  for  its  final  terminstion,  Wl 
sition  are  we  in  now?  Here  is  an 
tax  nearly  double  that  of  1852, 
there  any  one  who  will  pretend  to  w 
there  is  any  protision  for  its  final  tt 
tion?  The  third  charfie  afainst  t 
nislry  of  1853  was  that  they  propose 
difference  between  the  rate  of  esse 
in  Schedule  A  and  Schedule  B.but 
condition  that  all  exemptions  should 
an  end  to,  and  the  asseBsment  to  be 
as  on  incomes  of  £50  a  year.  I  waa 
fore,  much  surprised  to  hear  the  rig 
Gentleman  admit  that,  when  this  im] 
financial  Jaw  should  bo  taken  into 
deration  next  year,  ha  would  be  wil 
conaidet'  the  policy  of  increasing  tht 
scheme  of  exemptions  and  of  reduci 
rate  of  assessment  on  tbe  different  ( 
[The  Chanoellob  of  tbe  OzonEat) 
tented.]  If  you  did  not  aay  that  yo 
bave  said  something  like  it,  althi 
admit  I  was  not  in  the  House  at  th' 
Rut  if  it  be  the  policy  of  the  Hgh 
Gentleman  to  tax  the  rich  and  poor 
ferent  principles,  anything  that  we  pi 
in  1852,  in  point  of  danger  comport 
Buch  a  principle,  shrinks  into  an  i 
ficance  1  con  scarcely  describe.  Tl 
Member  for  Kent,  who  has  made  a 
to-night  that  wonld  justify  the  nn 
compromising  opposiiion  to  the  fi 
propositions  of  the  Government,  hai 
our  attention  to  the  very  perilous  | 
in  which  this  eouotrr  is  now  plac< 
respect  to  its  finances  for  the  comii 
and  tbe  possible  occurrence  of  im 
political  events.  No  one  doubts  th 
a  serious  complication — a  very  gra 
juncture,  and  I  am  only  surprise 
with  such  opinions  the  lion.  Mem 
Kent  is  so  ready  to  giro  his  Buppori 
Qoverument,  though  I  ani  not  sti 
ihat  tbe  cnming  danger  has  creatci 
bon.  Gentleman  such  a  degree  of 
opposition  that  while  denouncing  thi 
of  tho  Goremmcnt  he  begged,  in 
terms,  pcimiasion  of  the  Chancelloi 
2  T 
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t  h»  obaerratioai,  and  probable  < 
.  b«  reccireil   without   t*kea  in 

that  thfl  Chutedlor  of  neots  tni 
I  cmtMrked  in  m  ini-  For  mj  < 
iae  ••  ftoj  Cbftneellor  Emperor 
tMB  undertake.  He  ii '  eompUin 
,  *nd  I  am  afraid  he  ftppeMra  t 
ibttitnting,  direct  taia-  are  probi 
xation  to  e  rerj  large   lioutlj  an 

laid  down  priaciplea  of  bit  ow 
nt  will  lend  to  eanae-  Uxttion  i 
tier,  and  at  the  same  to  be  pnt 
1  he  ii  a  member  of  a  constituei 
year  will  bate  lo  meet  policy  wli 
from  £12,000.000  to  the  free  a 
that  the  principles  on  I  lalntary  i 
I  ti>  be  luppUed  are  to  |  preBcripti 
the  right  hon.  Gentle-  :  ercigeJ  a 
;e)  bjr  the  repreienta-  i  viodicalin 
irfao  would  then  poieeae  ^  the  Frent 
him,  and 
LOR  OF  THB  EXCHE-  j  policy  pui 
not  my  language.  and  enppi 

:  Doos  the  right  hon.  _  the  Emp< 
iet  me  with  respect  to  ;  irritation 
:  in  thii  H< 
LOR  OF  THE  EXCHE.  that  ha  v 
It  you  entirely  as  to  the  |  nnd  inter 

[ :  It  ia  rather  inoon-  be  establi 
I  running  commentary  {  at  the  pol 
Df  of  the  Eieliequer,  ifect  uniso 
in.  Oentlonian  seldom  |  revenue  i 
lie  said   wee   that  the  j  lives  of 

to  poisesB^the  f ran- j  taxation, 
d  be  aabamed  of  him- '  his  glory 
I  any  arrangement  cal-  I  nialion  so 
Item  of  the  opportunity  '  monarchy 
r  principles  on  which  !  of  a  king 
e  country  was  to  be'  Mb.  Li 
I  very  serious  state  of '  pictures  i 
are  promised  a  finan-  circulatioi 
■  mainly  to  depend  on  .  the  right 
ireot  taxation,  and  at ;  down.     1 

informed  by  the  same '  throwing 
lew  eonstitnent  bodies    which  for 

are  not  to  be  payers  .  and  snbsl 

A  position  more  den- ,  tent  of  c( 
ry  than  thia  cannot  be   the  poor. 

have  bad  •  discussion  finance  tli 
mperor  of  the  French  allowable, 
lis  policy  by  wiiat  was  metic.  ' 
and  whetlier  he  might  throwing 
Titated  by  it,  and  I  am  indirect  U 
he  right  hon.  Uember  fact  was. 
e  obserratioai  that  be  tion  leviei 

the  Dceeaaaiy  caoae>  prmter  tl 
I  of  the.  Chao-  finaMcial ; 
r  the  other  wghi.  Let  tbeei 
l«  the  Howe  the    iS.'i6~57. 
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rnoBt  importance  to  thotr  them  that  the 
sjatem  of  financial  legiElatton  hitherto  had 
not  been  partial  or  one-sided  —  had  not 
favoured  the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor,  but  that  it  hod  been  applied,  with 
due  allowance  for  the  difficulties  which 
must  necesiarily  be  experienced  in  all 
Bcberoes  of  taxation,  in  as  etjuitable  and 
huniBne  a  spirit  as  it  was  possible  to  oon- 
ceiie.  In  the  course  of  a  large  personal 
eiperience  among  working  men  during 
strikes  and  at  periods  of  great  excitement 
he  hod  always  found  one  arf^nment  that  ei- 
eroieed  a  most  powerful  effect  upon  their 
minds;  and  this  was,  irlien  he  contrasted 
the  statements  made  b;  demagogues, 
about  the  oppressive  disposition  of  the 
aristocracy,  with  the  fact  that  these  very 
classes  had  submitted  to  ihe  income  tax 
in  order  that  the  repeal  of  tlie  corn  laws 
might  be  effected,  and  the  poor  man  re- 
lieved from  indirect  taxation  of  a  very 
injurious  nature. 

Mr.  MALINS  said,  he  still  retained  the 
strong  feeling  of  dislike  to  the  income  lax 
which  he  had  avowed  in  1853.  At  that 
time  no  one  could  hove  expressed  mora 
empliatio  condemnation  of  the  tax  than  the 
right  hon.  Gendemon  the  Chancellor  of  iha 
Exchequer,  and  nothing  could  have  ap- 
peared more  unlikely — after  tho  repetition 
of  similar  arguments  in  1855  and  1857— 
tban  (hat  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  1860, 
with  scarcely  a  ivord  of  apology,  should  first 
require  payment  of  1«.  Id.,  instead  of  9d., 
for  the  half  year  which  had  just  elapsed, 
and  should  then,  in  the  very  year  of  ex- 
pected release,  impose  on  increased  taxation 
equivalent  to  57  per  cent.  More  than  that, 
they  were  told  that  the  country  could  not 
expect  to  get  rid  of  any  portion  of  the  tax 
nt  the  end  of  the  yenr  ;  although  in  1853 
a  solemn  pledge  had  been  given  tliat  the 
terminable  anuuitiea  should  be  devoted  to 
the  reduction  of  the  income  tax.  Such  a 
breach  of  faith  was  eminently  calculated 
to  destroy  that  confidence  in  the  profes- 
sions of  public  meu,  which  it  wm  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  maintain.  The  hon,. 
Gentleman  (Mr,  Laing)  had  stated  that 
the  ratio  of  dii-ect  to  indirect  taxation  haU 
not  increased,  in  proof  of  which  lio  hsd  in- 
stanced tho  incidence  of  taxation  during 
the  Russian  war.  But  that  was  nn  excep- 
tional period  ivhcu  the  nppcr  and  nliddle 
classes,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
that  contest,  had  cheerfully  conuentcij  to 
hear  the  burden  of  a  siiteenpenny  income 
tnx  ;  but  those  circumstances  were  wholly 
changed.  The  right  bon.  Gentleman  need 
2  T  2 
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which  was  ezhauBttng  the  ckpital 
I  estate;  and  as  the  tax  iras  in- 
to touch  income  only,  it  was  per- 
clear  that  vhea  the  capital  of  the 
was  being  exhausted,  the  charge 
to  he  levied  on  the  interest  of  the 
only  and  not  on  the  capital.  HaT- 
iidied  this  question  deeplj,  he  con- 
tlift  be  bad  been  nnable'  to  sur- 
the  difficulties  which  bad  defeated 
tt,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  did  uot 
<  that  thej  could  establish  a  just  syg- 
'  groduatiun,  or  define  strictly  be 
those  accumnlations  of  income  vrhich 
1  or  returned  capital  and  income  it- 
The  House  bad  launched  into  a  sys- 
'  taxation  which  was  fraught  with 
;c,  and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  point 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the 
hich  be  had  undortakeu.  He  hnd  nn- 
an  a  task  which  defeated  Mr.  Pitt, 
1  undertaken  a  task  which  defeated 
)berl  Feel,  for  he  had  undertaken 
>k  of  adjusting  an  income  tax  accord' 
the  relative  proportions  of  income 
ipital.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
undertaken  that  task  in  defiance  of 
nion  both  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Sir  Robert 
be  (Ur.  Newdegate)  hoped  that  tho 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
inmont  of  other  sources  of  revenue 
that  task  were  adequately  fulfilled. 
id  said  that  the  country  had  been 
ed  into  a  most  dangerous  syatem, 
had  been  launched  by  a  coup  d'ilat 
kd  been  launched  in  the  dark,  and 
;bt  hon.  Geallemaa  would  not  think 
ifairif  he  aaked  for  an  explanation  of 
lans  by  which  the  right  bon.  Gentle- 
itended  hereafter  to  levy  nn  income 
It  should  be  just  as  between  capital 
Dome.  He  was  too  well  acquainted 
:be  inequalities  of  the  income  tax 
icur  in  its  perpetuation.  The  faoD. 
er  for  Birmingham  was  much  more 
r  and  honest  of  the  two,  for  he  was 
;  to  make  the  attempt  to  establish 
uated  property  and  Income.  That  be 
Duld  he(Mr.Newdegate)bclioTed,  but 
OS  a  matter  of  opinion.  The  House 
1  right  to  continue  as  a  source  Af  in- 
I  tax  which  Mr.  Pitt  and  Sir  Robert 
ioosidered  only  justifiable  aa  a  sub- 
I  time  of  war,  owing  to  the  injustice 
isioned,  which  they  felt  themselves 
I  to  redress, 

I  CHANCELLOR  o^  the  EXCHE- 
t — Sir,  I  just  wish  to  explain,  after 
he  hon.  Gentleman  said  who  has  just 
wii,  that  I  was  certainly  uot  aware 
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asked  for  ft  tax  which  he  tl 
reaionablf  bound  to  paj,  1 
the  demand  fairlj  and  hoi 
he  thought  it  wat  a  tax 
incidence,  be  had  a  Blvoog 
apply  a  remedy  of  his  own 
DQCO.  He  (Mr.  Hubbard)  coi 
fore,  that  no  Miuiater  ws 
continuing  the  income  tax  ; 
without  endearonring  to 
niedjr  against  ita  demoralii 
It  iraa  hit  deliberate  convic 
would  be  no  more  difficult]^ 
the  evils  of  the  tai  than  th 
arrangement  of  bis  right 
succeaeion  lax.  That  tai 
more  intricate  calrnlationi 
tions  than  would  be  necesaai 
able  income  tax.  It  proceed 
ciple  of  taxing  the  capitalise 
propcrC;  on  it*  transfer  ftt 
to  another,  and  that  princi) 
arailable  for  the  taxation  c 
year  to  year.  A  tax  whici: 
yearly  income  ought  to  be  ji 
equitable  than  a  tax  wbii 
onca  only  in  a  generation, 
oontended  that  the  succest 
precedent,  and  an  example 
in  tbe  income  tax,  while  he 
the  income  tax  would  not  r< 
amount  of  deep  and  intri 
tions.  He  trusted  that  anot 
not  pass  before  the  iacom 
rioualj  dealt  with  by  the  H 
tliey  would  not  be  tempted  1 
their  resolution  by  the  op 
difficulties  which  Mr.  Pitt  o 
Peel  failed  to  grapple  with 
able.  To  bis  mind  it  wee 
in  these  days  of  scientific  i 
should  be  admitted  that  tbe 
full  of  inequalities,  and  yet 
be  declared  in  the  seme  bre 
impossible  to  find  a  remedy, 
n  remedy  could  be  found,  t 
quite  possible  to  make  dii 
indeed,  between  indiriduaU 
class,  but  between  diffcrer 
they  attempted  that,  he  baii 
wonid  auoceed.  If  they  (I 
lieved  they  would  fail  in  n 
come  tax  a  permanent  source 
of  the  country. 

Lord  HAEBY  VANE  i 
no  man  could  bare  sat.  as 
Income-Tax  Committee,  of 
Hr.  Ilume  was  chairman,  « 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  di 
nay  of  a  fair  and  equitable 
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aj  the  miglit  more  the  postp 
>u  the  addressed  tlie  Uoitse. 
idnoed  Mb.  SPEAKER  i 
Member  cellor  of  thft  Bichequ 
he  be-  of  the  Uonse. 
lid  no  TbbGHANCELL( 
it.  It  QUER:  Sir.  thii  is 
ioD  to  hiiTe  heard  llie  lang' 
it  did  just  presented  by  the 
II  1TM  Member  for  Lirerpool 
make  this  is  a  Bill  for  coni 
of  tha  Licensed  Victiii 
It  IB  verj  (iifficult  to 
>od  the  without  more  or  less  i 
hequer  with  regnrd  to  tho  p 
operly  which  drinking  housi 
»er  of  managed  in  this  cou 
point  that,  as  far  as  uiy  op 
n  dis-  it  very  unfavourable  t 
te  new  the  saoie  lima  the  Go 
T'rench  very  anxious  in  franiii 
en  he-  riew  a  partioular  and 
of  ap-  to  avoid  anjtliing  tha 
f,  bat  Boribcd,  in  thelanguag 
abso-  Liverpool,  aa  &  confie 
tld  not  to  avoid,  in  fact,  evt 
the  inlereats  of  the  Li 
:CHE-  of  those  who  hold  lici 
if  con-  beer,  bj  any  legislatic 
of  the  bejoni)  that  which  is 
id  the  to  the  scope  and  sue 
could  lar  measures  before  u 
worda  pressed  on  us  by  the 
was  a  was  great  authority  i 
iw  the  the  Committee  of  this 
ot  en-  become  at  some  lime  i 
le  sub-  HOrioua  consideration, 
ration,  to  deal  with  the  whole 
nd  for  the  sale  of  strong  \i<\ 
this  country.  Our  v 
we  were  not  able  to  u 
bj  Ml-.  pi'opoBO  a  complete  ai 
IB,  aad  that  important  questii 
ai  possible  without  pr 
interests  involved,  and 
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gold  M  wine  in  ordinary  public 
the  British  community?  Why, 
wine  is  a  miTtura  of  fire  and  wi 
the  red  wino  aold  as  port,  is  m. 
juice  of  the  eIoc,  and  various 
ducts,  perhaps  not  bo  harmlesa, 
no  doubt,  niih  a  considerable  i 
some  kind  of  spirit.  Wo  have  a 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
new  chsDnels  for  the  sale  of  mm 
second  proposition  that  I  have 
as  fundamental  for  any  useful  an 
mensure  is  this — that,  whatever 
do  with  regard  to  establishing  t 
of  the  magistracy  and  police,  th 
Qient  will  not  be  rcponsible  for  re| 
in  a  new  form,  tho  evils  existing 
sent  licensing  system.  It  is  no  r 
the  magistracy,  to  say  that  wbei 
visions  of  this  Bill  are  examined, 
found  that  they  have  been  fra 
spirit  of  ample,  I  might  add, 
confidence  iu  the  general  oompi 
telligenoe,  and  integrity  of  the  j 
the  peace  of  this  country — a 
which,  I  believe,  they  well  desen 
may  be  eiceptiunB,  there  maybe 
quarters  where  private  interests 
reetly  into  play  ;  but  nhat  I  sta 
this  measure  proceeds  on  the  prii 
you  may  safely  repose  in  the  t 
any  powers  which  fnirness  of  inti 
ability  of  mind  will  enable  men  ( 

satisfactory  manner.  But  yo 
licoDsing  system  imposes  oa  ni 
duties  which  it  is  impossible  fa 

:liarge.  It  makes  theni  judj 
quantity  of  liquor  that  a  given  i 
human  beings  ought  to  consur 
absurd  is  that ;  and  how  absurc 
quality  it  produces  !     In  a  parttc 

magistrates  frame  a  certair 
of  the  capacity  of  human  organs  I 
digest,  and  dispose  of  strong  liqi 
if  they  are  inclined  to  form 
estimate  of  that  capacity,  they 
that  the  number  of  public-bouse 
Hxed  and  limited  number.  I 
place  the  magistrates,  taking  i 
of  the  question,  and  thin 
with  an  increasing  papulation  tin 
'le  increasing  facilities,  go  on 
he  number  of  licensed  houses. 
hester  one  vieiv  prevails,  auc 
ingly,  in  that  city  there  is  now 

her  of  these  houses  tiinn  th( 
hetteve,  twenty  years  ago.     In 

he  other  hand,  tho  mogistra 
look  at  tho  subject  in  (he  same  I 
atthoagh  the  population  does  ni 
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Mancheater,  there  are 
llo  houses  tlinn  in  tliat 
icD,  an  inequality  de- 
and  peraonnl  discretion 

0  exist.  Tlie  matter 
.ed  on  intelligible  prio' 
.th  Koniething  lilie  uni- 
;  parti  of  llie  country, 
lentment  b;  itt  equal 
strict  as  compared  with 
■,  lioweTer,  is  the  pre- 
mi  unequal,  but  it  en- 
out  heartburuings  and 
lot  about  lo  enter  into 
nention  it  u  one  of  the 
iTernment  are  unwiliing 
'or  reproducing  it  in  a 

nust  Bay,  the  system  is 

What  do  the  licensed 
rpool,  who  oppose  thia 

the  operation   of  the 

1  in  that  tovn,  the  ma- 
it  may  be  re/nembered, 

alteralian.      In    their 

they  declare  that  in 
)  1,526  licensed  public- 
there  ere  public-liouaea 
le  to  be  the  resorts  of 
.iiteE,  but  still  auDually 
Q;i«tratcs  to  tlio  number 
the  system  witl.  wliich, 

idle.  I't  has  also  a  ten- 
anopoly  ;  and  it  is  evi- 
here  is  monopoly,  pro- 
is  called    "vetted" — 

in  the  licence  of  every 
■e  ia  a  property  in  every 
pect  to  the  licence,  apart 
iients  ivhich  make  up  its 
t.  The  existence  of  that 
SB  the  most  formidable 
I  cierciso  of  poli 
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:   those  of  the  licensed 

become  tlio  root 
mass  of  vested  interests, 
actually  obstruct  the 
the  police,  and  the 
kiotenanco  of  good  order 
I  of  social  evil.  That  I 
'c  reason  why  we  should 
yrof  the  Exchequer 
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opin-  aud  prosecutuJ  by  thone  who  bare  the  tno 
rould  nopoljr  of  it,  to  the  comparative  neglect  of 
class  tho  trade  in  victuals,  which,  not  being  the 
subject  of  A  monopoly,  has  gone  forth  and 
booomo  ttie  property  of  a  different  set  of 
parties,  the  social  result  of  which  is,  that 
you  have  ^one  everything  in  your  power, 
by  the  construction  of  your  Inw,  to  sepa 
rate  the  buainess  of  eating  from  that  of 
drinking.  I  do  not  want  to  eater  into  a 
discussion  of  the  constitution  of  human 
nature,  and  perhaps  nij  opinion  that  the 
function*  of  eating  and  drinkiitg  ought  to 
be  joined  together,  may,  in  Ibo  view  of 
some  gentlemen,  ,be  open  to  dispute,  al- 
though it  appears  to  me  (o  be  a  reason- 
able one ;  but,  at  any  rate,  I  see  this,  that 
persons  of  the  upper  clnas  who  have  power 
to  make  arrangements  for  themselves  take 
care  to  make  provision  for  it  through  th« 
medium  of  their  clubs.  That  which  I  am 
now  going  to  ask  for  the  people  wc,  oho  sit 
in  this  Houie,  and  those  of  our  station  in 
life  have  taken  very  good  care  to  provide 
for  ourselves.  We  ate  not  content,  if 
we  want  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  to  be 
dependent  upon  that  which  is  purchased 
from  a  licensed  victualler.  We  cau  buy 
for  our  4^;.,  6<j.,  or  Is.  a  glass,  half-a- 
pint,  a  pint,  or  whatever  quantity  ne  want; 
and  not  in  London  only,  but  in  Liverpool, 
iu  Manchester,  in  Edinburgh,  and  I  know 
not  where,  the  upper  olnsses,  recognizing 
the  reasonableness  of  this  arrangement, 
that  have,  by  means  of  clubs,  formed  for  them- 
tntlf  selves  that  system  which,  as  far  as  pos- 
hlc,  we  have  by  our  laws  placed  beyond 
le  reach  of  the  common  people  and  of 
le  middle  class.  Well,  Sir,  nith  respect 
to  these  eating-houses,  is  it  not  perfectly 
ibvious  that  the  old  system  of  separating 
lating  and  drinking  is  the  most  unwise 
ine  that  wo  could  possibly  pursue  if  we 
want  to  promote  sober  habits !  People 
who  go  to  oat  are  not  permitted  to  drink 
at  tho  place  where  thoy  eat, — that  is  to 
say,  there  is  a  complicated  machinery  of 
sending  out  to  the  nearest  public-house 
ihort  for  the  particular  jug  or  glass  of  this  or 
hem  that,  which  imposes  impediments,  obsta- 
fore,  cles,  and  trouble  tliat  operate  almost  as  a 
,000  prohibition,  and  practically  wo  know  that, 
except  in  inns  and  hotels,  in  all  cating- 
.es  properly  so  called  eating  and  drink- 
are,  as  a  consequence  of  our  laws, 
tually  disjoined.  What  is  the  conse- 
quence of  that?  You  do  not  get  rid  of 
^hat  the  desire  for  drink  ;  you  cannot  quench 
the  or  extinguish  that  by  forbidding  a  man  to 
tired   get  drink  where  ho  eats,  but  you  compel 
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be  kept  open  for  the  purpose  of  selling  I 
Tictaals.     It  is  necessary  for  that  purpose 
that  the  magistrates  should  have  stringent 
powers,  and  therefore  we  have  given  them 
powers  which,  though  large,  I  hope  the 
floQse  will  in  the  main  approve.     More- 
over, we  have  given  them  an  equally  strin- 
gent power  with  respect  to  anything  of 
a  disorderly  chnara<^er  appertaining  to  a 
house  ;  and  I  propose  also  to  give  them 
power  to  object  to  the  licensing  of  a  house 
on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  correspond 
with  the  rental  or  value  provided  by  the 
Act,  or  that  the  tenant  has  been  disquali- 
fied in  some  other  place  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act.     These,  1  think,  are  efH- 
eient  restraints  upon  any  undue  facility  in 
the  first  issuing  of  the  licences.     Let  me 
now  state  what  the  Bill  provides  in  regard 
to  the  subsequent  management  of  houses. 
In 'the  first  place,  tho  licence  must  be  re- 
newed from  year  to  year,  and,  though  it 
would  not  be  just  to  impose  upon  the  party 
who  wants  a  renewal  of  his  licence  tho  ne- 
cessity of  going  through  the  same  process 
of  giving  notice  that  he  had  to  pursue  when 
he  first  obtained  it;  yet  the  Bill,  duly  re- 
quiring tho  magistrates  to  take  the  initia- 
tive, gives  them  the  same  powers,  to  be 
annually  exercised,  if  they  think  fit,  in  the 
case  of  renewals  of  licences,  as  they  are 
to  exercise  upon  notice  received  from  the 
party  in  the  caso  of  the  original  granting 
of  a  licence.     I  mention  these  stringent 
po'^  era  thus  particularly  because  they  are 
80  large  and  considerable  that  the  House 
ought  not  to  confer  them  without  having 
its  attention  drawn  to  them  in  the  plainest 
And  most  pointed  manner.    They  are  justi- 
fied, I  think,  by  the  nature  of  the  case, 
especially  in  making  the  first  trial  of  a 
new  system;  but  they  are  stringent  to  the 
last  degree,  and,   1  believe,  will  prevent 
persons  from  applying  for  wine   licences 
who  are  not  conscious  that  their  conduct 
is  beyond  suspicion  or  doubt.     So  much 
for  the  first  issuing  of  the  licences,  and 
likewise  for  the  restraints  upon  renewals. 
There  is,  besides,  in  the  Bill  a  system  of 
penalties.     This  portion  of  the   Bill  hos 
been  copied  in  general  from  the  Beer  Acts, 
which  contain  very  severe  penalties;  but 
they  have  been  improved  and  made  more 
workable  by  changes  of  various  kinds.     1 
intend  myself  to  propose  an  Amendment  at 
the  commencement  of  the  26th  clause,  of 
which  the  necessity  will  at  once  be  recog- 
nized.   The  words  of  that  clause  have  been 
taken   from  the  Beer  Act,   and   provido 
that  everybody  licensed  under  the  Act  who 
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shall  permit  aiiy  person   to   be  guilty  of 
drunkenness  or  disorderly  conduct  in  their 
houses  shall  bo  subject  to  certain  penal- 
ties; but,  oddly  enough,  the  section  which 
makes  it  penal  to  permit  drunkenness  or 
disorderly  conduct  does  not  make  it  penal 
to  be  guilty  of  drunkenness  or  disorderly 
conduct.      I   jpropose,    in    Committee,    to 
mako  an  Amendment  to  that  effect.     The 
House  will  see  that  I  have  endeavoured  to 
make  the  penalties  as  effective  as  possi- 
ble, but  I  shall  propose,  in  Committee,  to 
introduce  a  form  of  penalty  which  does 
not  appear  in  the  Bill  as  it  now  stands — 
namely,  the  disqualification  of  houses  un- 
der certain  circumstances  as  well  as  the 
disqualification  of  persons.    This  provision 
may  undoubtedly  be  attended  with  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty,  as  a  landlord  may  some'* 
times  be  unfortunate  in  a  bad  tenant  who 
has  misconducted  himself,  and  may  wish 
to  displace  him  by  a  good  tenant  carrying 
on  tho  same  trade  in  the  same  place;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  so  much 
evil  attending  the  substitution  of  men  of 
straw  for  men  who  have  been  disqualified 
on  conviction  that,  upon  the  whole,  I  think 
it  belter  to  give  the  magistrates  power  to 
disqualify  houses  as  well  as  persons.     We 
have  also  provided  that  the  penalties  shall 
be  absolute,  without  appeal,  except  upon 
the  third  conviction.   I  am  persuaded  that, 
if  the  penalties  err,  they  do  not  eiT  on  the 
side  of  lenity.     They  may  be  thought  too 
stringent  in  some  cases,  but  that  is  a  mat- 
ter for  consideration,  in  Committee.   I  have 
now  explained  the  general  scope  and  effect 
of  our  Bill,  and  the  principal  provisions 
which  it  contains.     As  I  said  at  the  com- 
mencement, so  I  say  at  tho  close — I  do 
not  propose  this  Bill  with  the  intention  of 
making  it  the  precursor  of  an  attack  upon 
the  privileges,  if  they  be  privileges,  no^ 
enjoyed  by  licensed  victuallers  or  by  beer- 
houses.    That  question  stands  upon  dis- 
tinct and   independent  grounds,   and,  no 
doubt,  will  some  day  or  other  call  for  the 
attention  of  the,  House.     The  present  Bill 
I  recommend  as  a  Bill  which  will  have  a 
decided  tendency  to  the  promotion  of  habits 
of  sobriety  among  the  people,  and  which 
will  have  that  effect  both  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  far  better  system  of  control  than 
any  which  now  exists,  and   especially  by 
offering  the  people  the  means  of  reason- 
able access  to  the  refresliing  influences  of 
liquor  in  conjunction  with  the  meals  they 
ore  required  to  take.     It  is,  therefore,  not 
only  a  wise  and  judicious  fiscal  measure, 
but  a  measure  well  calculated  to  encourage 
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clianneU  at  present  oiisted  for  th( 
JDloxicfttiug  liquors.  Tliey  nil  Vd 
in  llie  kind  of  liouaes  dow  prupov 
licensed  a  vast  quantitj  of  illicil 
nere  sold  ;  und  those  chaunela  vodI 
Inrged  by  this  Bill.  He  bcIieTed  i 
the  Bill  was  an  injustice  to  exisUagi 

Mb.  DIGBT  SEYMOUR  said. 
iu  its  tcrma  e.  monej  Bill,  for  it 
to  iofilct  &  tax  ou  refrcdbmeDt  boa 
ther  «ioe  tras  sold  or  not;  and  he 
that  the  objection  taken  by  the  b( 
ber  fur  the  Tower  Hanilels  (Mr. 
was  perfcctlj  tenable. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  observed 
thought  the  objection  lakeo  waa 
one;  but  nhilst  he  was  of  opiuion 
Government  bed  been  guilt;  of  i 
luulitj,  the  reol  fact  was  that  I 
ahnndooed  a  cerlaia  porlioD  of 
and  thoj  wished  to  recoup  theou 
a  new  tax.  The  inducement  to 
was  not  really  that  these  wines  abo 
into  general  use,  for  the  retluctic 
duly  would  effect  what  was  requi: 
GoTernment  wanted  revenue,  tbat 
real  point,  and  all  the  restrict 
oilier  things  in  the  Bill  were  oiily 
to  sweeten  the  now  tni. 

Mb.  HADFIELD  said,  he  tbou 
ifao  measure  was  one  which  requ 
most  serious  consideration.  If  tl 
in  the  sale  of  beer  were  to  be  throi 
let  that  bo  aTO,wcd  ;  but  bo  belie 
the  feeling  of  the  country  was  tl 
way.  He  himself  had  presented  a 
from  his  comUtuents,  who  bad  af 
in  public  nieoling,  with  the  Vicar  < 
6cld  in  the  chair,  to  protest  agi 
He  thought  that  the  Bill  would  < 
the  coRti'ol  of  the  magistrates  oTer 
of  liquor,  and  would  prove  aa  perni 
the  Bill  which  permitted  (be  estab! 
of  bcci'shops.  At  any  rate  tho 
is  too  important  to  be  discussed  t 

Mb.  EDWIN  JAMES  said.  h< 

linion  that  no  one  could  read 

without  coming  to  tho  conclusion 

>ncy  Bill,  though  introduci 

the  disguise  of  a  measure  for  the  pr 

ial  benefit.     The  words  of 

were  that  for  making  additions  to  I 

lie  revenue  "the  following  duties 

be  charged,"     It  seemed  to  him  I 

hon.  Member  for  the  Toner  HamU 

Ayrton)  was  right  in  his  facts,  a 

the  Chancellor  nf  tbe  Eicheqqcr 

according  to  his  own    propoaitioa 

with  Lini  in  his  conolusion. 


id  Question  proposed, 
>  DOW  read  a   second 

ed  tbe  Adjournment  of 

id  Question  proposed, 
>e  now  adjourned." 
supported   the  Motion 
I  the  ground  that  the 
le  imposition  oF  certain 

yet  received  tbe  Banc- 
If  the  Uouso  should 
D  those  taxes,  it  noui 

Chancellor  of  the  E: 

0  a  very  different  Bi 
had  just  submitted  to 

Hie  best  way  would  be 
ret  and  tho  Bill  aftcr- 
iportant  financial  ques- 
led  (0  the  House  than 
t  upon  the  keepers  of 
ttass.  He  trusted  the 
the  debate  to  be  ail- 
lordance  with  the  usual 
a  had  been  passed  ir 

.OR  OF  THE  EXCHE 
lid  agree  with  the  hon, 
ion  if  he  could  agree 
['here  could  not  be  a 

1  to  suppose  tbat  this 

The'  licences  weie 
'  the  great  social  ob- 
.eure  had  in  view  with 
)f  wine  ;  and  it  would 
:  to  a  tax  of  this  kind 
hod  on  opportunity  of 
I  of  granting  tbe  ' 


the  adjournment. 
honght  that  when  the 
d  a  Bill  of  this  kind 
!W  system  of  taxation 
me  cause  for  it.  The 
ichequer  said  that  this 
)  promote  the  public 
mfort;  but  ho  (Mr, 
bat  the  public  them- 
judges  upon  that  sub- 
pwards  of  1,100  peli- 
is  measure,  and  there 
lelition  in  its  favour. 
id  the  locut  tlandi  of 
!  Exchequer  that  this 
0  the  public  couveni- 
3.6  believed  that  this  i 
ired,  and  tbat  ample 
of  the  Sxchejuer 
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,    tutionnl.     He  kneir  no  case  of  n  mui-nlng 

I    sitting  being  required   boFore  Easter.     Aa 

F   fur  na  be  ooultl  calculate,  tbere  itdb  ampla 

I    time,  without  titling  on  Thursday  mornmg, 

I    for  the  CbBucellor   of  the  Bxchequer  to 

I   carry  before  Easter  all  the  real  and  press- 

I    ing  business  of  the  country  ;  but  if  ths 

:    GoTernniont  ehota  to  bring  iu  uiCB*nrei  in 

I    which  ho  belioved  neither  the  House  nor 

I    the  country  were  at  all  interested,  it  was 

naturEillj  a  matter  of  graie  cangideratioa 

whether  the  business  of  all  the  Committees 

I   should  bo  suspended,  in  order  that  the  at> 

tention  of  the  House  might  bo  given  to  a, 

I    question  of  that  kind.     No   doubt  they 

could  do  their  buWHCss  as  Committee  m«a 

:   and  all  the  other  business,  without  l>eing 

I    deprived   of    the   flaster    holidoys.     Tbe 

,    truth  was,  there  was  other  business  before 

,    the  House— nobody  cored  to  inquire  why  it 

was  iutroduced,  or  wanted  to  know  what 

'    would  become  of  it — and  which  interested 

I    the  feelings   of  only  one    or    two  indivi- 

'    duals;  and  this  impeded  and  cmbarraseed 

'  the  reni  business  of  (he  country  ;  and  nov 

I    the  House  was  called  on  to  impend  the 

valuable  labours  of  all  the  Committees  in 

I    order  that  this  caprice  of  legislation  might 

'    have  another  opportunity  of  being  held  up 

.    to  tlio  scorn  and  derision  of  the  counlry. 

I    The  farce,  he  thought,  had  already  been 

;   carried  to  loo  great  a  length.     lie  ivoe  not 

'    himself  of  opinion  that  tho  Bill  before  them 

I    wDS  R  Money  Bill,  and  bo  wished  to  giva 

I    the   Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  every 

support  in  carrying  ihe  measure,  but  he 

eould  not  agree  that  they  should  suspend 

all  the  valuable  labours  of  their  Committees 

iu  order  to  meet  on  Thursday  morning. 

I        Ur.  EDWIN  JAMES   said,  he  would 

remind   the    House    that    Her  Majesty's 

Qovernmcnt  were  asked  at  the  beginning 

of  the  Session  when  they  would  inlroduco 

their  Keforiii  Bill,  and  were  warned  that 

delay  would  be  pi'oduclive  of  enibarrass* 

mcnt.     Instead  of  having  a  great  consli* 

tntiunal  measure  laid  in  time  ou  the  tablo 

of  the  House,  they  hod  been  engaged  for 

night  after  night  in  discussing  tho  duty  on 

corks  squared  for  rounding,  and  other  sucli 

like  maitors.     This  had  embarrassed  tiie 

business  of  the    House,    ond  lie  did  not 

think  it  fair  thnt  lion.  Members  should  now 

bo   seriously  inconvenienced   because  tho 

Government  had  delayed  to  introduce  this 

great  constitutional  measure. 

Mr.    SIDNEY    HERBIiRT    observed. 

that  tho  right  hon.  Member  for  Qucking- 

hamshire  did  not  slate  what  measure  it  ivas 

which  be  considered  of  such  flight  import- 
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thment  Soutet  and      (('OMMO: 

h  he  and  the  country  regard- 
Dttve  sooro  and  deriBion  that 
ow  accede  to  the  proposal  for 
>ing.  The  Houao  would  re' 
:r,  that  (here  was  a  measure 
t  year  by  the  late  Govern- 

reference  to  that  despited 
'epresentatioD  of  the  people  ; 
)on.  Gentleman  must  remem- 
'Id  the  meaiure  of  such  im- 

he  not  only  demanded  its 
t  put  hoo.  Hemhers  to  tho 
of  a  general  election  on  the 

hoped  that  the  House  of 
Id  have  the  decency  to  show 

look  on  the  queation  of  the 

of  the  people  as  trifling, 
eriy  contemptible,  but  assent 
lecesaary  for  the  conduct  of 
orning  sitting  on  Thursday. 
N  MANNERS  said,  the 
iitleman  had  overlooked  the 
measure  of  the  late  Govern - 
I  he  referred  was  n  Bill  for 
u  of  Parliament ;  but.  look- 
■  in  which  the  Reform  Bill  of 
iovernment  had  been  tntro- 
w  it  had  been  deferred  night 
the  Government  themselTes, 
easonable  assumption  to  sup- 
her  the  Government  nor  tho 
id  it  as  important,  or  thought 
>  read  it  a  second  time  be- 
Uo  deemed  the  proposal  to 
g  sitting  to  consider  the  im- 
Tatiog  to  refreshment  houses 
ces  as  most  astounding.  The 
;,  it  was  true,  had  treated  it 
ming  indifference  with  which 
t  questions  ;  but  it  was  a  pro- 
unasual,  and  would  be  most 
I  the  members  of  Committees. 
IMONT  remarked  that  the 
imber  for  Bnckingham  shire 
Qtempt,  not  of  the  represen- 
leople,  but  of  the  Bill  intro- 
Jovernment.  He  had  voted 
the  Reform  Bill  of  the  late 
]ut  he  could  not  help  think- 
present  Reform  Bill  was  not 
jld  ha  forced  on  to  a  second 
1  Easter.  He  objected  to 
hursday  morning  in  order  to 
iform  Bill  to  be  afterwards 
Ion. 

jE  grey  said,  he  would 
ihle  Lord  {Lord  J.  Manners) 
rm  Bill  of  last  year,  which 
lal  one,  had  been  rejected 
jority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
ey  Herbnt 
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portant,  and  Reform  and  tbe  people  were 
to  be  put  oeido.  Tlie  hoo.  Member  said 
that  this  was  not  the  time  to  go  into  the 
merita  or  demerila  of  the  GoTornment  Re- 
form Bill.  He  could  not  say  much  more 
ill  its  favour  than  it  was  a  step— a  beeitat- 
iug  and  feeble  odq — in  Ihe  rin;ht  direction; 
hut,  anyhow,  it  ought  to  be  discussed,  not 
shelved,  and  he,  for  one,  irould,  at  any 
sacrifice  of  time  or  personal  inconvenience, 
devote  morning  aud  eveuing  to  the  con' 
aideration  of  a  question  which  was  all-im' 
portant.  If  the  Government  had  the  mo- 
ral courage  to  divide  upon  this  question, 
be  should  go  in  the  lobby  with  them  cheer- 
fully. 

Mb.  SCLATER-BOOTH  likewise  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  Govemtnent  would 
not  persist  in  forcing  a  morning  sitting  on 
Thursday  on  the  House. 

Mr.  Alderman  SALOMONS  said,  he 
also  protested  against  a  morning  sitting  on 
Thursday,  which  would  interfere  with  many 
important  Committees. 

Mr.  W.  E.  DUNCOMBE  said,  that  the 
question  of  the  Treaty  took  up  more  time 
than  on  ordinary  Budget,  and  after  all  it 
was  only  a  scheme  for  robbing  Peter  to 
pay  Paul.  He  objected  to  the  proposed 
morning  sitting,  as,  considering  the  Money 
Bills  which  must  be  passed  beforfi  Easter, 
it  was  inipossible  even  with  that  assistance 
to  discuss  BO  important  a  measure  as  that 
of  Parliamentary  Reform. 

Viscount  PALMEESTON  said,  he 
would  accede  to  what  appeared  the  general 
feeling  of  the  House  against  the  morning 
sittiug  on  Thursday.  This  Bill  would, 
therefore,  bo  proceeded  with  on  Monday, 
It  might  become  necessary  in  consequence 
to  sit  on  Wednesday,  or  even  on  the  Thurs- 
day before  Good  Friday,  but  probably  the 
House  would  not  object,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  this  arrangement. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Monday  neit. 

Uoun  B^onni«d  at  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Tuaday,  ifarch  27, 1860. 

HuiiTTU.]  PiTBLto  BiLU.— a*  GoDtoUdated  Fund 

(£860,000). 
3*  Mutin; ;  Marine  Mutinjr. 

SPAIN  AND  MOROCCO— QUESTION. 

The  Earl  of  CARNARVON  said,  lie 

wished  to  put  a  Uuestion  to  the  Govern- 


inand 

I  the  existing  relationB 
!i  Oovemmeiit  and  the 
'ooco.  Ho  undoTHtood 
bioh  had  appeared 
hat  condition  B  of  peace 
When,  a  short  time 
■  noble  Friend  (Lord 
tion  upon  the  Gubject 
I  told  that  overtures  of 
le  bf  the  Spanish  Go- 
nditions  were  under- 
inity  for  the  ozpenBea 
toman  Catholic  bishop 
I  reside  in  the  interior, 
stipulations  in  favour 
ain,  and  a  cession  of 
irer  and  above  what 
by  the  Spanish 
rt  of  the  coast  of  the 
a  Canary  Islands.  He 
)w  whether  Her  Ma- 
were  yet  in  poasession 
inatlon  with  regard  to 
leen  agreed  to  between 
irhether  those  terms 
he  same  as  had  been 
)'Donnetl;  or  whether 
iny  abatement.  On  a 
n  the  matter  was  dis- 
esB  for  the  production 
use  the  state  of  things 
UTO  rendered  it  ii 
atal  to  the  publii 
dthem;  but  he  hoped 
"0  uow'in  a  position  to 
)  portion  of  the  corre- 
;ht  be  impossible  for 
'hole  upon  the  table ; 
ii  their  power  to  com- 
f  it  which  would  show 

position  in  which  the 
,  the  attitude  of  the 
1  engaged  in  the  war, 
tractor  of  the  claims 
lade  by  the  Spanish 
9  concessions  promised 
rish  Government.  The 
irrespondence  was  not 
Jie  interests  of  Great 
qually  so  for  the  Go- 
Already  Eomo  of  the 

published  which  had 
Atoorish  and  Spanish 
respect  to  the  origin 
waa  free  to  sny  that  if 
ed  the  true  version  of 
repreaented  the  whole 
I  Government,  it  cer- 
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mand,  was  a  course  pregnant  with  evil, 
and  which  must  lead  to  complications 
dangerous  to  the  secarity  of  commercial 
enterprise,  and  to  the  authority  of  tha 
Crown  itself;  while  to  disturb  the  system 
of  private  credit  by  the  establishment  of 
State  Banks  with  the  trumpery  object  of 
Eaving  a  small  sum  aonnally,  was  to  sacri- 
fice  the  greater  object  to  the  less.  It  waa 
by  the  due  use  of  credit,  that  the  real 
development  of  commercial  transactions 
was  promoted ;  and  nothing  had  a  greater 
influence  upon  a  sound  system  of  trade 
than  a  sound  Eastern  of  banking.  Tba 
noble  Lord  concluded  by  moving  for  Co- 
pies df  all  Correspondence  between  tho 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  and  the  Go- 
vernment of  India,  touching  the  Establish- 
ment of  Oovcmment  Sanks ;  and  for  a  List 
of  all  the  Banks  now  existing  in  India. 

Thb  Dukb  of  ARGYLL  said,  he  had 
just  laid  upon  the  table  tho  Correspond- 
ence referred  to  by  his  noble  Friend.  Hia 
noble  Friend  said,  he  had  not  wished  to 
enter  into  the  question ;  but  he  had,  never- 
theless, indicated  a  very  distinct  opinion 
as  to  the  issue  of  a  paper  currency.  He 
would  not  attempt  to  anticipate  a  discus- 
sion until  their  Lordshipa  were  in  posses- 
sion  of  all  the  documents.  The  question 
was  of  great  importance;  it  was  sur- 
rounded with  difficulty  —  and  whatever 
course  was  taken,  it  would  be  nocossary 
for  Parliament  and  the  Legielatare  M 
India  to  take  sufficient  precaution  against 
the  possibility  of  abuse.  He  was  sorry 
that  neither  Lord  Grey  not  Lord  Over- 
atone  was  in  the  House;  for  both  those 
noble  Lords  in  1857  laid  down  doctrines 
upon  the  subject  of  banking,  the  very 
converse  of  those  which  his  noble  Friend 
had  to-night  enunciated.  Both  those  nobis 
Lords  distinctly  held  and  laid  down  that 
it  was  the  especial  duty  of  Government 
to  issue  paper-money,  and  that  that  great 
power  ^ould  be  withdrawn  from  the 
hands  of  all  private  corporations.  "With- 
out ent«nug  into  the  dark  and  almost 
iuBcrutablc  subject  of  Currency,  he  be- 
lieved it  was  as  much  the  duty  of  Govern- 
ment to  undertake  the  issue  of  paper- 
money,  as  it  was  to  regulate  the  coinage. 
For  many  years  high  authorities  had  re- 
commended that  a.  paper-issue  for  the  In- 
dian Empire  should  be  adopted ;  and  under 
sufficient  restraints,  and  with  proper  secu- 
rities, he  was  of  opinion  that  the  measure 
proposed  by  the  Indian  Government  would 
confer  a  great  benefit  upon  that  countir, 
and  would  effci^t  a  considerable  saving  in 
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Bpeotiog  the  annexation    of   Savoy    and 
liice? . 

Mr.  KINGLAKE :  Sir,  the  declaration 
of  the  present  views  and  future  policy  of 
the  Cabinet  which  the  House  heard  last 
night  with  bo  much  satisfaction  fi^m  the 
noble  Secretary  of  State  for  Poreign  Af- 
fairs has  superseded  the  Motion  of  which 
I  gave  notice  on  the  6th  of  March.  I 
shall  not  therefore  deem  it  my  duty  to 
press  for  the  interposition  of  Parliament 
80  long  as  I  continue  to  believe  that  Her 
Majes^s  Ministers  are  faithfully  labour- 
ing to  carry  out  the  policy  announced  last 
night — a  policy  which  I  believe  to  be  in 
hitfmony  with  the  opinion  of  Parliament 
andwiUi  the  feelings  of  the  country  at 
large. 

SELECT  OOMMITTBE  ON  LUNACY  LAWS. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  TOERENS  said,  he  rose  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment when  it  is  intended  to  nominate  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Lunacy  Laws, 
sanctioned  by  the  House  on  the  23rd  day 
of  February  last,  more  than  a  month  ago ; 
and  whether  it  is  intended,  without  fur- 
ther delay,  to  submit  Reports  on  the  Evi- 
dence already  given  on  the  Lnnacy  Laws 
before  Select  Committees  during  the  two 
previous  Sessions,  with  the  view  to  legis- 
late for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
and  the  treatment  of  patients  confined  in 
Insane  Asylums  ? 

Sib  GEORGE  GREY  said,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  right  hon.  Eriend  the  Home 
Secretary,  he  could  state  that  the  Com- 
mittee npon  the  Lunacy  Laws  was  reap- 
pointed ihis  Session  upon  the  Motion  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Cambridge  (Mr.Walpole). 
It  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  evidence,  and 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chairman  had 
undertaken  to  submit  to  it  Resolutions 
which  would  probably  be  the  foundation 
of  a  Report.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
communicate  privately  with  his  right  hon. 
Friend,  ho  would  most  probably  give  him 
further  information. 

FOETIFICATIONS  OF  THE  COUNTRT. 

QUESnOK. 

8iB  8TAPF0RD  NORTHCOTE  said, 
he  would  beg  to  ask  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treuory,  "Whether  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  propose  any  Vote 
in  the  present  year  for  raising  by  loan  or 
othirwifle  any  sum  for  Ibrtifioations  beyond 


the  sums  proposed  in  the  Army  Estimates 
now  on  the  Table  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON"  :— Sir,  the 
House  is  aware  that  a  Conmiission  of  Mi- 
litary Officers  was  appointed  to  consider 
what  addition  to  l^e  defences  was  neces- 
sary to  the  dockyards  and  for  certain  other 
purposes.  The  Report  of  that  Commission 
is  stUl  under  the  consideration  of  the  mili- 
tary authorities,  and  has  not  yet  in  a  final 
state  been  submitted  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. It  is  needless  for  me  to  observe 
that  there  are  two  considerations  connect- 
ed with  any  arrangements  on  the  subject. 
The  one  is,  what  amount  of  defensive 
works  would  be  desirable,  supposing  the 
Government  have  an  unlimited  command 
pf  men  to  man  them ;  and  the  other  con- 
sideration is,  what  amount  of  defensive 
works  wonld  be  absolutely  necessary  with- 
out taking  a  larger  amount  of  forces  than 
would  leave  a  sufficient  army  for  opera- 
tions in  the  field  independently  of  garri- 
sons. These  are  questions  still  under  con- 
sideration. As  soon  as  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  shall  be  laid  before  the  Go- 
vernment in  a  final  shape  it  will  be  their 
duty  to  take  it  into  consideration,  and  to 
determine  what  course  it  would  be  proper 
to  adopt  thereon.  Whenever  that  is  done 
it  will  be  my  duty  to  lay  the  Report  be- 
fore Parliament,  and  to  inform  the  House 
what  course  Her  Majesty's  Government 
may  recommend  to  Parliament  to  pursue 
in  regard  to  the  matters  to  which  the  Re- 
port relates. 

ITALY— THE  PAPAL  STATES. 

NOTE  OP  THE  CABDTKAL  SECEETABY  OP  STATE. 

aUESTIOW. 

Mr.  BOWYER  said,  that  seeing  the 
noble  Viscount  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  his  place,  he  would  beg  to  ask 
him  a  Question  which  he  had  intended 
putting  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  although  he  had 
not  given  any  notice  of  it.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  Lord  Cowley  has  forwarded 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government  a  Copy  of  a 
very  important  Note  sent  by  the  Cardinal 
Secretary  of  State  in  Rome  to  the  Papal 
Nimcio  in  Paris,  and  if  so,  whether  the 
Govenmient  will  lay  a  Copy  of  it  npon  the 
Table  of  the  House  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  that  as 
he  had  received  no  notice  of  the  Question, 
he  was  not  then  in  a  position  to  answer  it. 

Mb.  BOWYER  said,  he  would  repeat 
the  Question  on  Thursday  next. 
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■act^T.  hon.  Gentleman  waa  Secretaiy  to  the  Ad- 

My  miralty  -when  tho  contract  was  taken  in 

1  they  1854,  and  the  Firit  Lord  was  the  right 

)f  the  hoQ.    Baronet  ths  Member  for    Carliale. 

le  ele-  In  18SS  the  first  oxtenBion  vag  granted  to 

[tract,  Mr.  Churohward,     The  hon.  Member  for 

Com-  Liskeard  was  still  Secretary  at  that  time. 

soind.  Now,  a«  the  hustings  speech  to  which  I 

essing  alluded  was  delivered  in  1857,  it  is  fair 

r  con-  to    conclude  that  the  hon.    Oentloman's 

from  landatory  remarks  applied  to  the  oxten- 

vas  to  sion  of  185A,  as  well  as  to  the  contract  of 

n  the  1854.     It  may  not  bo  improper  here  to 

aving  mention   that  in    1857,    when  tho    hon. 

bind  Member  for  Liskeard  was  going  to  contest 

0  the  DoTor,  he  with  great  frankness  said  to 
eacri-  Mr.  Churchward,  tbat  as  Mr.  Churchward 
ig  the  was  a  ConserratiTe  he  supposed  ho  would 

1  con-  oppose  him.  Mr.  Churchward,  with  equal 
irmis-  frankness,  replied,  that  he  should  not  think 

parts  of  opposing  the  Secretary  to  tho  Admi- 
trhioh  ralty.  Sow,  Sir,  I  have  given  great  at- 
ebjeo-  tontiou  to  the  oircumstances  under  which 
4  the  the  first  extonsion  of  1855  was  granted, 
Istend  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  extension 
Is  and  was  granted  by  the  Admiralty  in  the  in- 
found  torest  of  the  public  and  for  tho  public  ad- 
t  was  vantage,  and  I  think  the  arrangement  re- 
fstom  fleets  the  greatest  credit  upon  the  Admi- 
tr  and  rolty  of  the  day,  of  which  the  right  hon. 
rard's  Baronet  the  Member  for  Halifax  (Sir  C. 
;cord-  Wood)  was  Piret  Lord,  and  tiiB  Member 
com-  for  Liskeard  still  the  Secretary.  Then 
I  toll  came  the  second  extension  recommended 
ilway  by  the  Admiralty  of  which  the  right  hon. 
:ecute  Member  for  Sroitwich  was  Eirst  Lord, 
vhich  This  extension  was  made  in  Kebmary, 
m  for  1859,  to  which  date  I  request  particular 
here-  attention.  Now,  Sir,  I  maintain,  and  I 
irence  challenge  contradiction,  that  the  eame  rea- 
urch~  sons  which  operated  in  1855,  and  which 
iry  to  caused  tho  first  extension,  operated  in  still 
at  on  greatorforc6inl859.  This  is  the  arrange- 
^sting  ntont  whicli  tho  Committee  recommends 
rs : —  the  House  to  repudiate,  not  on  the  ground 
n  Ad-  of  iiraud,  not  on  the  ground  of  non-per- 
Tbe  formanoe,  nor  even  on  the  untenable  ground 
'''^P*''  of  its  being  a  disadvantageous  bargain  for 
*s  «u  ^^  V^^^^"-  Then  let  us  see  on  what  pre- 
.TBolor  tence  Parliament  is  advised  to  commit  an 
itntot,  act  of  injustice  by  breaking  public  faith 
3J,00i)  with  a  Ooveroment  eontraotor.  It  appears 
\  that  after  the  decision  and  recommenda- 
thuB  tion  of  the  Admiralty  in  favour  of  the  ex- 
hon.  tension  of  the  contract  in  1854,  and  penct- 
irae),  ing  ite  ratification  by  the  Treasury  some 
form  six  weeks  afterwards,  a  dissolution  of  Par- 
con-  liament  took  place,  and  a  general  election 
)er  it  followed.  Tho  Hen.  Captein  Carnegie,  of 
T  the  tho  Bojal  Navy,  had  at  that  time  been 
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one-fourth  would  have  entirely  vanished  if 
he  had  known,  as  he  might  have  known, 
and  was  hound  to  know,  tiiat  the  question 
of  Mr.  Churchward's  contract  had  passed 
heyond  the  Admiralty  some  weeks  hefore 
there  was  any  idea  of  Captain  .Carnegie's 
going  to  Dover.  Thus  the  charge  against 
the  late  administration  entirely  hroke 
down,  and  therefore  that  against  Church- 
ward, heing  dependent  upon  it,  should 
also  have  dropped  through.  But  tliat 
would  have  heen  to  admit  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  heen  performing  with  great 
tragic  importance  the  "Comedy  of  Er- 
rors." Parliamentary  Committees  cannot 
he  expected  to  sit  from  the  14th  June  to 
the  11th  of  August  for  nothing,  in  a  room 
hounded  on  the  one  side  hy  the  ill-smell- 
ing Thames,  and  on  the  other  by  a  lobby 
redolent  of  the  compound  of  villanous 
smells  proceeding  from  the  crowd  of  wit- 
nesses in  attendance  for  nothing.  Victi- 
mized ourselves,  we  sought  /to  make  other 
victims.  The  Secretary  to  the  First  Lord 
stood  ready  to  our  hands.  How  that  Gen- 
tleman, Mr.  Murray,  got  dragged  into  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  No  one  for  one  moment 
denies  that  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  con- 
verse with  a  Lord  of  th^  Admiralty  who 
was  bound  to  find  a  seat  about  what  bo- 
rough he  should  stand  for.  Mr.  Murray's 
ideas,  however,  were  in  favour  of  Devon- 
port,  not  of  Dovor.  No  one  for  a  moment 
denies  that  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  con- 
verse with  Mr.  Churchward,  a  Government 
contractor  at  Dovor,  as  to  the  chances  of 
success  if  Captain  Carnegie  went  to  Dovor. 
Yet,  with  this  common-sense  view  of  the 
ordinary  practice,  we  are  told  that  Mr. 
Murray  is  open  to  grave  censure,  because, 
so  far  as  I  can  understand,  he  permitted  Mr. 
Churchward  to  bemore  about  the  Admiralty 
than  suits  the  fastidious  tastes  of  some  gen- 
tlemen. But  surely  Mr.  Churchward,  as 
long  as  he  was  a  Government  contractor, 
had  a  perfect  right  of  free  access  to  the 
department  under  which  he  served.  I 
have  found  in  my  small  experience  con- 
tractors in  daily,  almost  hourly,  commu- 
nication with  their  department,  and  al- 
way  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  the  pub- 
lic. But  was  this  a  privilege  enjoyed  by 
Mr.  Churchward  only  in  the  time  of  Mr. 
Murray?  Why,  when  Mr.  Churchward 
was  unconnected  with  the  Admiralty  and 
was  on  the  staff  of  a  Conservative  news- 
paper, he  seemed  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
familiar  spirit  at  the  Admiralty,  the  dme 
damrUe  of  the  Board.  lie  then  was  sent 
for,  feted  and  caressed  by  Admiralty  dig- 


proTed  oV  Do  you  think  that  that  i^eason  squares 
with  the  one  given  in  the  first  part  of  your  speech 
which  goes  to  say  that  he  had  received  information 
obtained  from  a  confidential  agent  that  he  would 
bare  no  success  ? 

The  noble  Lord  astonished  me  by  reply- 
ing:— 

*<  I  assure  yon  that  when  I  had  the  honour  of  a 
■eat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  I  had  for 
thirty  years,  I  was  not  so  very  precise  in  the 
speeches  which  I  made  as  to  whether  one  part  of 
sk  speech  would  square  with  another." 

But  there  was  another  reason  which  came 
to  the  surface  during  my  examination  of 
Captain  Carnegie,  and  not  one  only,  but 
two.  Will  the  House  permit  me  to  read 
questions  3692  to  3705,  both  inclusive? — 

3692.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  yon  wish 
the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  Govern- 
ment wished  you  to  stand  for  Dovor,  but  that  you 
were  restrained  from  so  doing  by  scruples  with 
respect  to  the  Churchward  contract  ? 

To  which  the  reply  was — 

"  Yes  :  I  think  you  are  mainly  right. 

**  3693.  Did  you  decline  going  to  Dovor  solely 
and  entirely  because  you  thought  you  would  be 
supported  by  Mr.  Churchward,  such  support  being 
in  your  estimation  venal,  as  connected  with  this 
contract  ? — No,  not  entirely. 

"3694.  Had  you  any  other  reasons  for  not 
going  to  Dovor? — I  considered  that  I  did  not 
like  to  have  a  place  pressed  upon  me. 

'*  8695.  Had  you  any  other  reasons  besides  that 
for  not  going  to  Dovor  ?— Yes  ;  I  was  in  hopes  of 
succeeding  to  obtain  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  an- 
other place." 

The  House  will  observe  the  answer  to  the 
next  two  questions,  I  being  still  the  ex- 
aminer. 


"  8704.  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  in  the  same  speech 
gives  a  telegraphic  message  firom  you  to  this  efifpct 
— *  I  tendered  my  resignation  solely  in  consequence 
of  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  selection  of  the 
place  which  I  could  hope  to  represent.'  Did  you 
send  a  message  to  that  effect  to  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall  ?— I  did. 

**  8705.  Can  you  say  what  was  the  diflbrence  of 
opinion  as  to  the  selection  of  the  place  which  you 
oonld  hope  to  represent  ?  Did  it  imply  a  chance 
of  success,  or  did  it  imply  an  objection  to  the 
means  by  which  success  was  to  be  obtained  V* 

Now  mark  the  answer  :— 

^  I  wished  to  select  my  own  place,  and  I  wished 
to  select  the  place  which  seemed  to  me  most  likely 
to  return  me,  and  (mark  this)  most  likely  to  keep 
me  as  its  Member." 

In  other  words  Captain  Carnegie  wished 
to  invest  his  money  where  it  would  ensure 
a  more  profitable  return,  and  who  can 
blame  the  gallant  Captain  for  that  ?  Thus, 
then,  there  being  four  reasons  for  not  going 
to  I)ovor,  it  is  clear  that  the  fear  of  the 
taint  of  corruption  was  only  25  per  cent 
of  the  real  reason,  and  that  a  fraction  of  a 
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i  exten-  be  pleased  with  a  Beport  which,  while  it 
in  what  exonerated  tho  Government,  made  a  scape- 
Churoh-  goat  of  Mr.  Murray.  I  submit  that  what 
corrupt  the  Oentlemeu  referred  to  at  Chatham  had 
;ht  fit  to  done  towards  tbemsolvtia  is,  exactly  what 
ler  than  Mr.  Churchward  has  done  for  himBelij  he 
accord-  haa  voted  and  actud  according  to  his  own 
should  interests,  hanging  up  his  political  views 
as  twice  until  fairer  weather  come.  It'  ho  is  to 
ct  Com-  ba  morally  gibbeted  fur  so  doing,  and  if  a 
IS  far  as  law  is  to  be  passed  that  shall  circumflex  all 
[  object,  political  renegades  ia  its  categories,  these 
lichwas  executions  will  be  rife  in  "Mcrrie  Ecg- 
18  taken  land,"  and  Mr.  Churchward  may  sing, 
the  Ad-  with  Captain  Macheath, 
aerated.  ..  if  i.„  j„  ^j^  f„  „^^  j^j^^^ 
L,hurcll-  To  curb  vice  in  oChara,  as  well  lu  ia  m», 

tend,  in  I  vonder  ne've  not  better  oooipniij 

e  Eleo-  ^"d"  Tyburn  tree." 

ist  to  be  .1  hold  that  a  contractor,  like  everj-  other 
Church-  freeman,  has  a  right  to  wear  bis  politics 
lonsider  as  loosely  as,  be  pleases.  If  PacUameat 
nst  you  cay  no  to  that,  then  pass  a  law  depriving 
jhurch-  Government  conti'actora  of  their  franchise 
.tractor,  for  the  time  being ;  introduce  such  a  clauso 
support  in  your  Reform  liiU,  and  bear  what  the 
Liption?  public  will  say  to  it.  But  I  urge  tho 
pportcd  House  not  to  take  a  step,  one  which  will 
nal  Os-  shake  to  it^  very  foundation  the  confidence 
differed  of  commercial  men  in  the  Government, 
.n  1859  If  you  do  take  such  a  step  as  that  rccom- 
privato  mended  by  the  Committee,  I  ask  you  what 
ent  to-  man  In  his  seascs  will  touch  a  contract 
Am  I  involving  a  preliminary  outlay  as  in  this 
ot  cor-  case  of  thousands,  when  ho  knows  that  tho 
1859?  House  can  at  any  time  break  his  contract 
:  is  uuy  at  the  breath  of  a  Minister  or  at  tho  insti- 
batham  gution  of  a  political  party.  Once  eata- 
'as  mot  hlish  the  precedent  that  tbe  good  laith  of 
bo  told  Government  in  regard  to  contracts  may  bo 
igbt  to  broken,  and  that  theyjnaydo  without  dis- 
whose  honour  what  a  private  individual  dared 
1  them  not  think  of  without  disgrace,  and  our 
ind  not  national  prestige  is  gone,  our  national  ho- 
not  a  nesty  will  be  littlo  better  than  a  delusion, 
pocu-  our  national  compacts  nothing  but  a  snore. 
iiii  ar-  One  word  more  and  I  have  done.  I  ap- 
in  and  peal  to  the  present  law  advisers  of  the 
jicntle-  Crown,  and  tliose  opposite  them  who  have 
:omip-  held  the  same  exalted  position,  and  I  ask 
le  wall  them  if  they  would  dare,  for  their  reputo- 
t  their  tion  sake,  advise  such  a  course  between 
iccting  man  and  man  as  that  which  the  Porlia- 
at  tho  ment  of  this  mighty  empire  is  now  urged 
to  pursue  towards  on  individual  who  lies 
helpless  at  your  mercy.  I  appeal  to  the 
other  learned  Gentlemen,  Members  of  this 
Hoose,  wlio  odom  alike  the  senate  and  the 
bar,  and  I  ask  them,  will  they  stand  by, 
with  folded  bands,  to  see  this  great  iojaa- 
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tract,  he  bad  actnaUy  promised  to  per-* 
torn.  In  1857,  therefore,  he  remained 
quiet,  but  in  1869  he  came  again,  apply- 
ing for  payment  for  the  very  same  things, 
with  one  exception,  and  he  got  a  promise 
.  of  remuneration  for  the  very  same  things 
which  he  had  been  refused  in  1857.  He 
did  not  apply  for  an  extension  of  his  con- 
tract either  in  1857  or  in  1859,  but  it 
ended  with  their  giving  him  that  which 
he  had  not  originally  applied  for,  besides 
the  whole  of  the  sum  Uiat  he  had  ask- 
ed; he  got  the  extension  of  the  contract 
into  the  bargain.  As  the  thing  went 
on,  Mr.  Churchward  being  a  very  shrewd 
man,  and  probably  seeing  that  those  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal  were  not  well 
aequainted  with  the^  original  transaction, 
took  the  opportunity  to  insist  on  the  pro- 
longation of  his  contract;  but  that  was 
more  than  he  at  first  asked.  Now,  he 
(Sir  Francis  Baring)  was  not  there  to  con- 
tend that  in  no  case  ought  there  to  be  a 
prolongation  of  a  contract ;  but  he  did  say 
that  before  such  prolongation  was  grant- 
ed a  careful  inquiry  should  be  made  into 
all  the  attendant  circumstances.  Those 
who  granted  it,  however,  in  this  case 
were  so  little  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  it  was  almost  amusing. 
For  instance,  by  -the  original  contract 
Mr.  Churchward  was  bound  to  keep  six 
steamers  for  the  English  service ;  and  he 
subsequently  made  a  contract  with  the 
French  (Jovemment  to  keep  three  steamers; 
but  what  was  the  way  in  which  he  per- 
formed his  two  contracts?  One  might 
have  supposed  that  six  and  three  would 
make  nine,  but  it  was  not  so  in  Mr. 
Churohward's  arithmetic.  He  had  only 
six  ships,  but  he  had  a  double  set  of  cap- 
tains, and  a  double  set  of  colours;  and 
when  a  steam-boat  which  had  carried  the 
English  colour  from  Dover  to  Calais,  as 
an  English  steam-boat  arrived  at  Calais; 
down  came  the  English  flag,  and  up  went 
tho  tricolor,  another  captain  came  on 
board,  and  it  became  a  French  steam-boat. 
He  was  not  complaining  of  Mr.  Church- 
ward for  doing  this;  but  when  a  con- 
tract was  to  bo  renewed  or  prolonged,  it 
ought  to  be  considered  that  what  might 
be  a  proper  payment  for  six  steam-boats 
should  be  refused,  when  only  three,  in- 
stead of  six,  were  provided.  Another  point, 
which  disclosed  what  really  was  not  very 
creditable  conduct,  was  this:  The  con- 
tract which  Mr.  Churchward  entered  into 
with  the  French  Government  contained  a 
ebmse  that,  in  case  of  maritime  war,  Mr. 
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Churchward  should  be  bound  to  give  two 
of  his  stcamboata  for  the  French  service. 
Everybody  must  know  with  whom  that 
maritime  W6ur,  if  it  ever  took  place,  was 
likely  to  be;  and  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  was  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  at 
the  time  when  Mr.  Churchward's  contract 
was  made,  had  himself  declared  that  if 
he  had  known  of  that  clause  in  the  French 
contract  he  would  certainly  not  have  ap- 
proved it.  Mr.  Churchward  had  been 
called  upon  for  an  explanation,  and  had 
said,  so  far  as  he  could  be  understood, 
which  was  not  always  quite  easy,  that  it 
was  quite  true  that  there  was  that  clause ; 
but  that  he  had  never  intended  to  per- 
form it.  He  (Sir  F.  Baring)  was  not 
very  well  satisfied  with  his  getting  out 
of  the  difficulty  in  that  way.  Tho  mat- 
ter was  either  not  very  creditable  to 
Mr.  Churchward's  patriotism,  or  else  it  did 
not  say  much  for  his  straightforward  deal- 
ing. But  the  thing  to  be  remembered  was 
this  indisputable  fact  that  the  Admiralty 
was  paying  for  the  service  of  six  steam- 
boats, two  of  which  Mr.  Churchward  was 
under  engagement  to  furnish  to  the  French 
Government  in  the  event  of  a  maritime 
war.  Uuder  these  circumstances  there 
might  well  be  some  question  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  contract  which  the  gallant 
Officer  had  so  much  panegyrised.  The 
Committee  thought  it  was  a  contract  which 
had  not  been  entered  into  with  proper 
consideration.  He  ought  however  to  say, 
in  justice  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury and  the  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  at 
the  time  the  contract  was  entered  into, 
that  many  of  tho  papers  connected  with 
it,  and  the  previous  correspondence,  had 
not  been  brought  before  them  at  that 
time,  and  that  the  particular  clause  by 
which  those  vessels  were  to  be  supplied 
to  the  French  Government  for  war  pur- 
poses was  not  known  until  it  came  out 
before  the  Committee.  He  (Sir  F.  Baring) 
now  came  to  a  very  disagreeable  part  of 
the  affair.  The  Committee  had  before 
them  some  uncomfortable  facts.  They 
had  the  declaration  of  a  gallant  Officer, 
in  which  he  distinctly  stated  one  thing, 
and  on  the  other  hand  they  had  the  de- 
claration of  two  gentlemen,  Mr.  Murray 
and  Mr.  Churchward,  who  directly  contra- 
dicted him.  In  such  cases  no  doubt  it 
was  painful  to  give  a  judgment,  and  not 
long  ago,  a  case  had  occurred  in  that 
House,  which  showed  how  men  of  the 
highest  character  might  differ  in  their 
memory  of  particular  things.     Ho  wished 
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to  throtr  no  impntation  on  any  one,  but 
he  thought  it  difficult  even  for  those  ^rho 
read  the  evidenoe  carefully  not  to  come  to 
the  same  deciuou  aa  the  Committee  who 
heard  the  evidence  and  saw  the  witnesses. 
There  wa«  no  doubt  that  a  conTcrsation 
took  place  in  the  manner  stated  by  Cap- 
tain Carnegie ;  the  question  was  as  to  the 
nature  of  that  conTereation :  the  Commit- 
tee undoubtedly  came  to  a  decision  to  the 
effect  that  they  relied  on  the  memory  of 
Captain  Camegie,  and  the  House  would 
believe  that  they  did  not  come  to  that 
decision  without  giving  the  subject  tlieir 
most  anxious  consideration.  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer  had  thrown  out  a  challenge, 
and  had  spoken  of  Mr.  Churchward's  cha- 
racter. He  (Sir  F.Baring)  was  not  there  to 
go  into  any  private  attacks  on  Mr.  Church- 
ward's  character.  Mr.  Churchward,  at 
tho  time  he  (Sir  F.  Baring)  waa  at  the 
Admiralty,  was  connected  with  one  of  the 
leading  journals  of  that  time,  and  ho  cer- 
tainly had  access  to  the  Admiralty,  though 
he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  him 
(Sir  F.  Baring)  and  ho  had  to  remonstrate 
more  than  once  upon  tho  subject  of  his 
too  constant  access.  It  was  not  very  easy 
for  the  Government  to  carry  on  the  jiublic 
buBineB.1,  especially  when  Parliament  was 
not  sitting,  without  some  occasional  com- 
munication with  gentlemen  of  the  press. 
"When,  for  instance,  the  great  Jupiter  of 
the  press  was  thundering  at  the  Admiralty, 
backed  by  tho  gallant  Admiral  who  sat 
below  him,  the  House  would  agree  with 
him  that  it  was  not  always  easy  for  a 
public  department  to  avoid  communica- 
tiona  of  that  kind,  especially  in  tho  Fur- 
liamentary  recess.  Mr.  Churchward  was 
n  very  intelligent  man,  aod  he  (Sir  F. 
Baring)  was  bound  to  say  that  his  opinion: 
were  generally  with  the  Admiralty  of  thi 
day.  He  represented  the  Admiralty  of 
the  day,  and  somehow  or  other  got  a  good 
deal  of  information  from  the  department. 
But  he  was  no  contractor  when  ho  (Sii 
F.  Baring)  was  at  the  Admiralty.  The 
Hoiise  ipight  form  their  opinions  as  they 
pleased  as  to  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  press  bating  access  to  a  pufali 
or  department,  but  he  (Sir  F.  Baring) 
thought  there  was  a  great  distinction  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  the  press 
seeking  for  early  inlormation  us  to  public 
events,  and  men,  under  cover  of  their  con- 
nectiona  with  a  public  newspaper,  con- 
stantly visiting  the  Government  offices  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  particular 
tract.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  claimed 
Sir  Francis  Baring 
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Ity  in  BQch  matters.  He  bad  never  heard 
this  doctrine  so  laid  down,  and  the  House 
had  never  acted  upon  such  a  doctrine.  A 
few  j-ears  ago  there  was  a  contract  entered 
into  hy  our  Minister  at  Paris  ibr  the  pur- 
chase of  a  certain  chapel  there ;  that  con- 
tract was  entered  into,  aod  part  of  the 
purchase  monef  was  paid  on  account  of 
the  contract.  What  happened  then  ?  Did 
the  House  listen  to  the  statement  of  the 
OoTemment  of  that  day  ?  No,  the  House 
threw  out  the  Vote,  and  declined  to  com- 
plete the  contract.  On  that  occasion  the 
House  went  to  a  division,  and  among  those 
weio  concerned  in  tho  commission  of 
that  act  of  bad  faith  were  Mr.  Disraeli, 
Mr.  Henley,  Sir  James  Graham,  SirWilliam 
Jolliffe,  Sir  John  Pakington,  Mr.  Seymour 
FitzGerald,  the  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  Lord  John  Manners.  These 
were  all  laymen;  omoog  the  lawyers  there 
were  the  present  Judge  Advocate,  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Eioglake,  Mr.  R.  Molias — in  whose 
way  he  was  sorry  to  interpose  any  difB- 
Ity,  but  he  had  probably  got  ready  a 
speech  on  the  other  side  for  this  debate— 
and  last  of  all  a  Gentleman  who  had  held 
a  high  official  position,  the  late  Attorney 
Qenend  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Whiteside.  The 
case  of  the  Paris  chapel  was  in  modem 
times: — he  could  quote  as  early  and  im- 
portant precedents  in  which  the  House 
had  reiused  to  complete  a  contract  made 
by  the  Crown.  In  tho  case  of  tho  Peace 
of  Utrecht  there  were  two  treaties' — one  a 
political,  and  the  other  a  commercial  one. 
In  the  latter  of  these  the  Sovereign  bad  dis- 
tinctly engaged  to  reduce  certain  duties ; 
— the  engagements  of  the  treaty  were  not 
as  in  modem  times  conditional  on  tho  as- 
sent of  Parliament,  but  positive;  hut  not- 
withstandiug  thnt,  when  the  Sill  for  their 
reduction  came  before  Parliament  it  was 
rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons.  Aft>.'r 
thbse  examples,  was  he  to  be  told  thut  tho 
engagement  entered  into  by  the  Lords  of  ■ 
the  Admiralty  with  Ur.  Churchward  woa 
of  30  sacred  a  character  that  when  the 
Sjieuker  left  the  chair,  and  tho  Chairman 
of  Ways  and  Means  put  the  question  as  to 
the  grant  of  money  for  its  fulfilment,  hon. 
Members  would  be  bound  to  say  "Yes;" 
that  they  had  no  power  to  say  "No;"  and 
that  therefore  their  voting  upon  it  at  all 
would  he  a  mere  farce  ?  But  had  they 
really  entered  into  an  engagement  ?  The 
Admiralty  engaged  to  pay  out  of  money  to 
bo  voted  by  Parliament,  and  it  was  thorefors 
clear  that  there  would  be  no  engagement 
except  subject  to  the  assent  of  Parliament, 
2X2 
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t  bid-  as  had  been  stated  by  the  right  hon,  Baro- 
>f  the  not  (Sir  F.  Baring),  very  few  hon.  Mem- 
case  ;  bers  had  probably  taken  the  pains  to  peruse 
»tioii  the  whole  of  the  great  blue-book  which 
I  the  ho  nov  held  in  Us  hand;  yet,  without 
1,  the  they  did  so,  they  would  have  no  correct 
ow  it  means  of  smviiig  at  that  which  was  at  the 
made  bottom  of  the  whole  case — namely,  whether 
make  or  not  there  was  good  rcasou  for  the 
B  Go-  course  taken  by  the  late  Goveramenfc.  In 
iswer  the  first  place  the  extenaion  of  the  contract 
e  Se-  had  been  asked  for  on  a  ground  which  he 
d  the  did  not  think  a  good  one,  and  on  which  he 
!^ng  could  not  recommend  the  extcneJon — on 
the  ground,  namely,  that  Mr.  Churchward 
had  sustained  serious  losses  in  carrying 
oat  his  contract.  That  ground,  neverthe- 
less hod  been  held  to  be  a  good  one  before 
the  time  of  the  transaction  which  was 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House.  It 
had  been  recognised  by  the  Admiralty,  and 
the  contract  had  been  extended  on  it  in 
1865.  However,  ho  (Sir  8.  Northcote) 
hod  refused  to  recognize  it  by  recommend- 
ing an  extension  on  it.  But  he  had  recom- 
mended the  extension  on  another  ground. 
Ur.  Churchward  had  been  anxious  to  im- 
prove the  service.  His  contract  had  still 
orth-  a  certain  time  to  run,  but  ho  was  unable 
legal  to  carry  on  the  service  as  effectually  as  he 
onbt,  wished  to  do  without  undertaking  a  very 
such  considerable  expenditure  for  tho  construe- 
t  he  tion  of  better  packet-boats.  It  would  have 
nely,  been  unreasonable  to  expect  Mr.  Cbnrch- 
nmon  ward  to  undertake  that  expenditure  with- 
erely  out  a  renewal  of  his  contract.  It  was, 
therefore,  for  the  public  interest  that  the 
contract  should  be  extended.  That  was 
the  ground  which  ho  (Sir  S.  Northcote) 
took  at  the  time,  and  in  doing  au  he  ven- 
tured to  think  he  acted  in  conformity  with 
precedents  set  over  and  over  again  by 
e  the  successive  Governments.  There  waa  one 
to  bo  very  remarkable  case  in  which  a  contract 
I  Go-  had  been  renewed  on  that  ground,  though 
ig  at  it  did  not  in  financial  respects  present  eny- 
that  thing  like  so  favourable  an  aspect  as  the 
they  Dover  contract.  He  referred  to  the  con- 
i  the  tract  of  the  Eoyal  Mml  Company  for  con- 
ing a  veying  the  mails  to  the  West  India  Islands. 
The  subsidy  in  that  case  was  £270,000 ; 
in  tho  present  case  it  was  only  £15,000  or 
£16,000.  The  servicu  in  that  case  was 
very  badly  done,  and  great  complaints 
were  made,  while  in  the  present  case  it 
was  very  well  done.  That  contract  in- 
volved a  dead  loss  of  £215,000  a  year,  for 
the  Post-office  revenue  from  letters  was 
veiy  small;  while  in  the  present  case 
tho  contractor  Mr.  Churchward,  instead  of 
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had  originated  with  Mr.  Churchward. 
This  was  freely  admitted  by  Mr.  Hill, 
assistant  secretaiy  to  the  Post  Office,  who 
in  his  reply  to  questions  444^  and  4453 
explained  the  great  importance  of  haring 
those  improvements  introduced ;  that  the 
suggestion  had  originated  with  Kr.  Church- 
ward, and  that  he  considered  him  to  iiave 
vory  great  merit  in  the  matter.  On  look- 
ing to  the  evidence  of  Mr,  Page,  the 
House  would  again  find  testimony  as  to 
the  importance  of  those  improvements; 
but  it  was  also  stated  that  if  Mr.  Church- 
ward as  contractor  under  the  French  Go- 
vernment had  refused  to  give  effect  to  bis 
suggestions  the  British  Government  had 
no  power  to  compel  him  to  do  so,  however 
desirable  their  adoption  might  have  been. 
Mr.  Churchward  had  them  completely  iu 
his  power  as  regarded  those  improvements. 
He  might  have  refused  to  carry  them  into 
effect,  and  had  he  so  refased  the  result 
would  have  been  that  both  countries  would 
have  been  left  without  that  acceleration  in 
the  mails  which  bad  boeusomuch  desired, 
and  which  was  actually  in  operation  at 
the  present  moment.  The  mail  which  used 
to  leave  this  country  for  France  at  one  or 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  now  left  at 
seven  in  the  momiug.  Letters  posted  in 
Liverpool  or  other  parts  of  the  country, 
say  that  (Tuesday)  evening,  would  be  de- 
livered in  Paris  to-morrow  (Wednesday) 
night,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  Thursday 
morning,  with  equal  advantages  in  the  re- 
turn posU.  Mr.  Churchward  also  had 
been  able  to  accelerate  the  whole  of  the 
pasBage  between  England  and  France,  the 
average  rate  of  the  sea  passage  being  now 
fourteen  knots  an  hour,  instead  of  eleven 
knots,  as  tbnnerly ;  and  the  House  would 
bear  in  mind  that  these  improvements  had 
not  been  made  in  the  English  service,  but 
in  the  French,  over  which  Mr,  Church- 
ward had  control,  but  over  which  we  had 
none.  But  for  him  this  country  could  not 
have  got  the  benefit  cf  that  improvement; 
and  he  could  not  have  effected  it  if  the 
British  Government  had  not  given  him 
an  extension  cf  his  English  contract,  so  as 
to  moke  its  termination  coincident  with 
that  of  his  French  contract.  And  it  must 
also  he  borne  in  mind  that  they  had  got 
these  great  and  long-desired  improvements 
without  any  increase  of  the  subsidy  paid 
to  Mr.  Churchward.  Other  parties  con- 
nected with  the  arrangement  had  received 
an  increase  of  pay  —  the  South  Eiistem 
Eailway,  he  believed,  hod  received  £6,000 
a  year  more  from  the  English  Government, 
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**  Mr*  Obtirchward  apoke  to  me  on  the  subject 
of  tbe  pending  election  for  Dovor,  and  having 
Tolnnteered  his  support,  and  promised  mo  his 
assistance  in  general  terms,  ho  made  an  allusion 
to  bis  anxiety  to  obtain  tbe  renewal  of  bis  con- 
tract ;  and  be  said  that  they  were  anxious  to  de* 
ier  signing  tbe  renewal  of  his  contract  until  after 
tbe  election  was  over,  but  he  felt  that  would  be 
too  bard  upon  him." 

He  had  no  objection  to  read  the  whole  of 
Captain  Carnegie's  answer : — 

**  And  that  be  would  rather  prefer  voting  for 
Mr.  Bemal  Osborne  and  for  myself,  inasmuch  as 
be  would  have  a  friend  in  power,  whoever  was  in 
o£Bce.  He  also  added  that  be  thought  they  want- 
ed  blm  to'  return  two  Government  Members  for 
Dofor,  and  if  they  did  so,  he  should  be  obliged  to 
comply  with  it." 

He  did  not  say  how  far  the  connection  of 
Mr.  ChtLichward  with  the  election  was 
right  or  proper.  He  was  only  concerned 
with  what  ho  did  with  the  contract,  and 
there  was  not  a  syllable  in  this  statement 
of  Captain  Carnegie  to  show  that  Mr. 
Churchward  made  his  conduct  at  Dovor 
dependeat  on  what  was  done  abont  the 
contract.  Mr.  Churchward  ^volunteered  his 
support,  and  when  he  heard  that  the  Trea- 
sury would  not  sign  until  after  the  elec- 
tion, he  remarked  that  that  was  rather  too 
hard  upon  him.  If  there  were  any  cor- 
ruption, it  was  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  he  should  never  be  able  to  hold 
up  his  head  if  he  allowed  the  matter  to 
stand  as  it  did,  that  he  and  the  Treasury 
were  acquitted  of  corrupt  and  politiccd 
modves,  and  the  vrhoLe  blame  was  thrown 
on  Mr.  Churchward.  He  had  said  so  to 
the  Committee,  and  he  had  said  so  all 
along,  that  if  they  considered  he  was  per- 
suaded to  assent  to  the  extension  of  the 
contract  from  any  improper  motives,  he 
was  ready  to  be  censured  by  those  who 
thought  him  capable  of  such  conduct.  He 
was  ready  to  deny,  as  he  did  then  deny 
most  emphatically  and  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power  that  he  had  ever  been  actuated 
by  any  motives  of  the  kind.  But  he  as- 
serted that  if  any  inference  was  to  be 
drawn  from  the  evidence,  it  was,  not  that 
Mr.  Churchward  said,  **  I  wiU  do  this  if 
you  will  do  that,''  but  that  Mr.  Church- 
ward said,  '*  I  am  anxious  to  do  this,  but 
I  think  it  rather  hard  it  should  be  post- 
poned, if  it  is  to  be  done,  for  political  pur* 
poses."  There  was  in  reality  no  occasion 
for  any  such  conclusion,  because  what  Mr. 
Churchward  said  was  strictly  and  literally 
the  truth,— that  there  was  in  his  (Sir  8. 
Korthcote's)  mind— and  he  expressed  it^- 


he  did  not  know  whether  Mr.  Churchward 
heard  it,  but  it  was  quite  possible  he  did — 
that  there  was  in  his  mind  a  feeling  that 
it  would  be  better  and  wiser  to  defer 
taking  any  steps  in  the  extension  of  the 
contract  until  the  election  was  over.  Sir 
William  Jollifife  suggested  to  him  that  he 
should  defer  it  until  the  election  was  over, 
and  had  said  that  he  thought  the  matter 
one  which  ought  not  to  be  settled  during 
a  general  election.  But  upon  considera- 
tion he  thought  it  fair  and  right  that  a 
matter  which  had  proceeded  so  far,  which 
had  been  put  forward  in  the  month  of 
January,  when  there  was  no  question  of  a 
general  election,  which  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Admiralty  when  there  was 
no  question  of  a  general  election,  which 
had  been  approved  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Hamilton)  and 
brought  under  his  notice  and  discussed, 
should  be  settled  then ;  and  Mr.  Church- 
ward justly  said,  "  Why  throw  the  anus  on 
me,  when  has  been  kept  by  official  delays 
it  until  an  election  is  pending,  and  why 
hang  it  up  for  a  considerable  time  until  thiis 
election  is  over  ?''  The  consequence  was 
that  the  contract  was  proceeded  with.  But 
supposing  he  (Sir  S.  Northcote)  had  said, 
**  I  will  not  do  anything/'  and  as  soon  as 
the  election  was  over,  "Now  I  approve 
the  contract;"  would  it  not  have  been  said 
that  it  was  well  understood  all  the  time, 
but  deferred  to  keep  out  the  awkward- 
ness of  appearances  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
supposing  he  had  disapproved,  would  it 
not  have  been  said,  **  You  knew  you  were 
not  going  to  approve ;  you  wanted  to  get 
Mr.  Churchward's  support;  you  knew  he 
fully  expected  he  was  going  to  get  his 
contract;  you  took  care  not  to  undeceive 
him ;  you  let  him  do  everything  he  could, 
and  then  threw  him  over."  He  could  only 
take  one  of  two  courses.  If  he  did  not 
take  the  right,  he  must  take  the  wrong. 
He  did  not  say  that  he  might  not  have 
been  unwise  in  the  course  which  he  took, 
but  he  still  thought  that  it  was  the  right 
and  straightforward  course,  and  that  it 
would  have  been  cowardly  to  take  any 
other.  The  matter  having  come  before 
him  at  the  time  it  did,  and  having  been 
fully  considered  ho  thought  it  foLr  and 
right,  whether  an  election  wai  pending 
or  not,  that  he  should  decide;  but  it 
was  quite  true  that  just  at  the  time  of 
this  conversation  with  Captain  Carnegie, 
he  had  made  use  of  the  expression  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  question 
until  the  election  was  over,  and  he  thought 
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to  be  un-  cising  the  power,  and  vhether  the  fact  that 

patting  it  iff-  Churchward  had  used  corrupt  moans 

;a,  at  least  did  not  justify   tho   House  of  Commons 

Renewal  in  dec-lining  to  ratifj'  the  contract.     That 

he  circum-  question  turned  upan  the  narrowest  pos- 

ild  he  no  sible  issue — namely,  tho  credit  to  he  girea 

ia  case  the  to  Captain  Carnegie.     Some  of  tho  Com- 

red  it  per-  mittee  thought  ho  was  Jubourirg  under  a 

e  compcti-  misapprehension,  and  that  the  irhole  thing 

five  or  sii  was  a  miire's  nest.     Of  these  the  hon.  and 

was  note-  gallant  Mover  was  one,  and  they  naturally 

tany  alone  and  consistently  arrived  at  the  cocclusion 

tition  that  that  Mr.  Churchward  was  treated  with 

as  for  the  great  injustice  ;  and  he  (Mr.  Laing)  would 

'  admitted  admit  that  if  he  could  take  tho  same  view 

iously  dia-  of  Captain  Carnegie's  evidence,  he  should 

■est  that  it  come  to  the  same  conclusion  in  regard  to 

»  the  con-  Sir.  Churohwiird.     If  Captain,  Carnegie's 

lotive,  and  evidence  were  not  to  be  believed,  the  whole 

Committee  case  against  Mr.  Chiirchwacd  was  gone, 

wsition  in  But  it  was  not  a  narrow  majority  who 

:al   capital  decided  in  favour  of  the  credibility  of  that 

n.  Baronet  gentleman ;  it  was  a  majority  of  eleven  to 

as  altered  four,  and  amongst  the  eleven  were  several 

ly  on  the  gentlemen  whoso  poHtinal  bias  would  havo 

1  acted  in  inclined  them  to  think  the   other  way. 

their  way  When  a  question  of  this  sort  was  referred 

f  Bcquittd  to  a  Select  Committee,  which  had  heard 

itified  and  witnesses  vivd  voce,  and  were  not  regn- 

however,  lated  by  party  views  in  the  conclusions  to 

less  as  the  which  they  had  come,  he  thought  it  wonld 

difference  bo  a  bad  precedent  for  the  House,  which 

ironounoed  did  not  hear  the  evidence  given,  even  if  tho 

I  of  a  bribe  majority  of  tho  Committee  had  been  nar- 

B  for  the  rower  than  it  really  was,  to  upset  tho  de- 

t  was  the  cision  of  the  Committee,  and  come  to  a 

ed  by  the  different  cowclupion  on  the  simple  issue  of 

10  late  Go-  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses.     As  to 

of  corrupt  the  credibility  of  Captain  Carnegie's  evi- 

inct  asser-  dence,  he  thought  that  if  it  were  examined 

iommittee,  it  would  bo  found  that  this  evidence  did 

deal  party,  not  differ  from  the  other  evidence,    and 

ience  that  therefore  bo  differed  from  the  right  hon. 

M  exercise  Hember  for  Portsmouth  (Sir  F.  Baring) 

■nment,  ia  whopnt  the  matt«rnpon  the  painful  issue — 

ffal  of  this  whether  credit  was  to  be  given  to  Captain 

.  the  whole  Carnegie  or  to  Mr,  Murray  ?    Mr.  Murray's 

upon  the  evidence  was  simply  this — that  he  did  not 

'  the  words  hear  the  convcrBation.     But  tho  recoUec- 

to  be  made  tion  of  Capt&in  Carnegie  was  most  precise 

by  Parlia-  and  distinct  as  to  what  passed  between 

of  law  ;  it  him  and  Mr.  Churchward  in  regard  to  the 

the  House  contract.     He  said  the  statement  of  Mr. 

doubt  the  Churchward  had  made  a  great  impression 

VBT  to  ren-  on  his  mind,  and  he  had  the  most  lively 

id   a  dead  recollection  of  it.     He  {Mr.  Laing)  then 

money  for  would  ask  the  Hdubo  whether,    when  n 

>t  whether  gentleman,  an  officer,  and  a  man  of  honour 

Iter  a  suffl-  gave  this  distinct  answer,  and  vas  op- 

,  for  exer-  posed  by  a  gentleman  who  sud  that  he  did 
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nnanthoriBed  Beport  conld  be  referred  to, 
and  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  therefore  out 
of  order  in  commenting  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  Committee. 

Mb.  speaker  said,  the  hon.  Member 
vrtLS  not  regular  in  referring  to  the  Keport 
before  it  was  laid  npon  the  table. 

Mb.  LADTG  said,  he  understood  that 
the  Report  had  been,  in  fewst,  upon  the 
table,  though  it  was  not  yet  printed,  but 
as  it  was  objectionable,  he  had  no  wish  to 
pursue  this  subject  further,  for  the  matter, 
after  all,  must  rest  upon  the  Report  of  the 
Contract  Committee.     Placing  the  matter, 
therefore,  solely  upon  the  evidence  from 
which  he  had  read  extracts,  he  did  not 
wish  to  weary  the  House  with  any  more 
quotations,  because,  in  his  judgment,  the 
question  was  narrowed  down  to  this  simple 
issue,  "  Do  you  belieye  Captain  Carnegie's 
evidence?"     If  they  did  not  believe  it, 
the  whole  question  was  gone  j  but  if  they 
believed  it,  it  was  impossible  for  any  man 
of  sense  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Churchward  did 
attempt  to  use  a  political  bribe  at  the  Ad- 
miralty in  order  to  get  a  renewal  of  his 
contract.    They  then  came  to  this,  was  an 
attempt  to  exercise  political  bribery  in  re- 
gard to  a  matter  of  contract  a  sufficient 
justification,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  Dover  contract,  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  take  upon  itself  the  moral  respon- 
■ibility  of  putting  an  end  to  the  contract 
by  declining  to  vote  the  requisite  sums  ? 
He  thought  that  question  turned  upon  the 
construction  to  be    put  upon  the  words 
which  were  introduced  for  the  first  time 
into  the  Dover  contract — "  out  of  monies 
to  be  provided  by  Parliament."    The  in- 
troduction of   these  words  was  a  great 
novelty  in  a  contract,  for  they  had  never 
been  inserted  before ;  and  certainly  they 
'were  not  inserted  on  this  occasion  with- 
out a  purpose.     He  found  it  stated,  upon 
the  highest  authority,  that  they  were  not 
inserted  as  mere  unmeaning  verbiage,  but 
that  they  had  a  distinct  meaning  in  the 
shape  of  a  warning  to   the   contractor. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Tewkesbury  (Mr. 
Lygon),  then  in  an  official  station  at  the 
Adiniralty,   stated   that  in  the  contract 
certain  words  had  been  introduced  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
contract  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the 
House.     Indeed,  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Buckinghamshire  stated  that  with  re- 
gard to  the  contract  which  appeared  to 
have  excited  so  much  alarm  in  the  mind 
of  the  noble  Lord,  it  might  be  satisfac- 
tory to  him  to  learn  that  it  would  be 


in  the  power  of  the  House,  when  called 
upon  to  vote  the  money  proposed  to  be 
paid,  to  reject  the  contract  entirely.  As 
an  additional  proof  that  these  words  were 
not  looked  on  as  a  mere  matter  of  course, 
it  was  stated  before  the  Committee  that 
one  of  the  oldest  steam  shipping  com- 
panies in  the  country  had  refused  to  sign 
a  contract  with  the  Government  which 
contained  these  unusual  words.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  some  provision 
should  be  made  with  reference  to  these 
contracts  either  by  giving  the  Government 
power  to  make  the  contracts  irrespective 
of  the  House,  or  by  making  the  contract 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  House. 
He  hoped  that  this  would  be  adopted  in 
future,  and  he  believed  that  the  inser- 
tion of  these  unusual  words  had  really 
brought  them  up  to  this  point.  It  came 
to  this,  that  words  of  this  kind  being 
introduced,  and  Parliament  thus  having, 
in  addition  to  its  general  jurisdiction  of 
voting  money,  a  special  jurisdiction  given 
by  words  which  held  out  to  the  contractors  ' 
a  warning  that  such  special  power  existed 
— the  question  was,  what  course  should  be 
taken  ?  What  were  they  do  in  such  a  case 
as  this  ?  It  was  not  a  case  for  inflicting  a 
severe  and  ruinous  penalty  on  the  party, 
because,  even  if  the  worst  came  to  the 
worst,  Mr.  Churchward  had  got  his  con- 
tract until  1863. 

Sib  FITZROY  KELLY :  They  might 
refuse  the  money. 

Mv.  LAING :  The  course  proposed  to 
be  taken  by  the  Government  in  reference 
to  this  contract  was  a  very  clear  one.  The 
House  refused  last  Session  to  vote  the 
money  under  the  contract  now  in  question, 
and  he  supposed  that  the  Government 
could  not  properly  have  taken  on  itself  to 
reverse  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Sib  FITZROY  KELLY:  Then  the 
whole  contract  was  at  an  end. 

Me.  LAING:  The  Government  could 
not,  after  the  refusal  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, pay  the  money  in  the  face  of  such 
decision;  for,  if  they  had  done  so,  they 
would  have  rendered  themselves,  no  doubt, 
personally  liable.  What  the  Government 
said  to  Mr.  Churchward  was  this:  "If 
the  renewal  of  your  contract  should  bo 
set  aside  by  a  refusal  to  vote  the  money, 
inasmuch  as  you  would  not  have  aban- 
doned the  old  contract  except  on  the  pro- 
spect of  getting  a  renewal,  the  Government 
would  have  no  wish  to  take  away  that 
which  you  held  previously,  and  you  may 
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ler,  Churchward  first  mooted  the  question  of 

The  an  cxteusion  of  his  contract,  which  would 

He  otherwise  have  expired  in  the  year  1863. 

iiiid  He  waa  admitted    to    be  an    intelligent, 

ited  active,  diligent  man,  and,  being  anxious 

ac-  to  make  the  postal  service  between  the 

'ith  two   countries  effective,    to   do   which  a 

54,  greater  expenditure  on  his  part  would  be 
for  necessary,  he  opened  a  communicatiou 
the  with  the  Goverameot  of  the  day.  That 
)re,  communication  would  have  been  madf 
:m-  equally  to  the  Government  of  the  noble 

of  Lord  if  he  had  then  been  in  office,  and  the 

jer.  fact  of  a  CouBervative  Government  being 

fac-  in  power  hod  nothing  to  do  with  the  qties- 

ben  tion.  It  was  on  the  6th  of  January,  1859, 

ach  tbat  he  made  a  formal  application  to  the 

■ith  Government  for  a  renewal  of  hia  contract. 

of  His  then  contract  had  about  four  years  to 

old  run.     But  ho  found  it  necessary  to  build 

lied  additional  packets  for  the  service,  and  ho 

sels  naturally  said,  "  A  short  contract  will  not 

Kr.  pay  me."     Besides  which,  the  French  Go- 

the  vemment  refused  to  make  a  contract  for 

t  of  less  than  fifteen  years,  which  would  carry 

hod  him  up  to   1870.     Mr.  Churchward  had 

55,  therefore  two  objects  in  view.  One  was 
for  to  make  a  contract  commensurate  with  tho 
mi-  one  he  bad  entered  into  with  France  and 
Full  Belgium,  and  the  other  to  have  such  & 
■act  contract  as  he  commercially  would  bo 
on-  warranted  in  entering  into.  "With  these 
11a-  two  objects  in  view,  on  the  6th  of  January, 
nt-  1859,  he  applied  for  a  renewal  of  his  con- 
fer tract.  That  application  was  oaswored  by 
In-  the  Government  in  a  Treasury  Minute  on 
on-  the  3rd  of  February,  and  on  the  llth  of 
\Lt.  February  Mr.  Churohward  was  invited  by 
on-  the  Admiralty  to  make  a  formal  offer  of 
3ial  terms  for  the  proposed  contract.  The 
en-  House  would  bear  in  mind  that  under 
,  in  '  Mr.  Churchward's  old  contract  he  received 
ion  I  £15,500  a  year  and  the  casual  eerricea. 
on-!  The  renewed  contract  was  for  £15,500, 
ted  '  with  the  addition  of  £2,500  a  year  for  the 
iee,  I  extra  service,  making  £18,000  a  year, 
ile-  undertaking  ut  the  same  time  to  build  two 
,  in  now  steam-boats.  The  proposal  was  mado 
the'  on  the  tlth  of  February,  and  the  Admi- 
Ur.  ralty  formally  accepted  it  on  the  23rd  of 
the  February,  and  nothing  remained  to  bo 
nid  done  but  the  mere  machinery  of  form. 
the  He  (Mr.  Halins)  would  ask  whether,  if  a 
ger  contract  of  that  nature  hod  been  made 
ivaB  between  individuals,  it  would  sot  have 
ord  been  considered  to  all  intents  complete 
ad-  and  binding  upon  the  parties.  Now  when 
Feet  did  the  conversation  with  Captain  Carnegie 
t  it  take  place?  "Why,  on  the  let  or  the  2nd 
Ur.  of  April.     And  what  vras  Mr.  Church- 
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lection  miglit  be  explained,  as  tSv.  Jfnrray 
had  BQg^eBted  that  it  might  be,  by  the 
difficulty  there  was  for  even  the  moBt 
accurate  minds  to  remember  oonvereationB 
in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred.  He 
(Ur.  Malins)  had  spent  his  life  among 
Judges  and  in  conrte,  and  had  often  found 
this  to  be  the  case ;  but  'without  aftribnt- 
ing  to  Captain  Carnegie  any  desire  other- 
vise  than  to  state  the  truth,  he  believed 
he  had  fallen  into  confusion  in  making  his 
statement.  Had  it  been  Mr.  Churchward'a 
lit  object,  however,  to  exercise  any  improper 
influence  it  was  impossible  to  suppose  that 
he  would  select  Captain  Carnegie,  who 
was  hardly  warm  in  his  seat  at  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  who  would  be  the  last  man 
he  would  go  to.  He  would  rather  go  to 
the  political  department  and  the  more 
important  heads  ^  but  Captain  Carnegie 
had  confused  the  facts,  and  had  arrived  at 
erroneous  conclusions.  "Mi.  Murray  was 
asked  if  his  recollection  was  quite  distinct 
that  nothing  passed  between  Mr.  Church- 
ward and  Captain  Cam^e  with  reference 
to  the  contract,  and  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive. Captain  Carnegie  contradicted  Mr. 
Murray  on  that  point,  but  there  was  a 
third  person  present,  Mr.  Churchward,  and 
he  (Mr.  Matins),  after  all  that  bad  been 
said  of  that  gentleman,  was  totally  at  a 
loss  to  discover  anything  that  rendered 
him  an  impeachable  witness.  The  Secre- 
tory of  the  Treasury,  in  a  tone  ho  hardly 
he  expected,  and  wanting  in  his  usual  gene- 
rosity, hod  made  it  a  charge  against  Mi. 
Churchward  that  in  a  Eeport  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  that  House  it  was  stated  that  in 
1S52  he  bribed  two  electors.  Every  one 
knew  how  much  might  be  said  about  Tte- 
porte  of  that  kind,  but  the  best  answer 
to  the  charge  was  that  Mr.  Churchward 
had  denied  that  charge  upon  oath.  Even 
ed  ^  if  it  were  true,  surely  no  one  would  say 
that  because  in  the  heat  of  a  past  election 
amanmayhavc  committed  such  an  oSence, 
that,  therefore,  he  was  never  afterwarda 
to  be  believed  upon  his  solemn  declaration. 
He  conld  not  agree  with  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Portsmouth  (Sir  Francis  Bar- 
ing) in  the  grounds  on  which  he  thought 
public  contracts  ought  to  be  repudiated. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  generally 
BO  just  and  equitable  in  bis  treatment  of 
1),  questions  before  the  House,  that  it  was  a 
lat '  matter  of  regret  he  should  have  exhibited 
n- ;  so  much  ardour  on  the  present  occasion, 
m- :  The  contract  in  qneation  had  been  con- 
to  '  eluded  and  acted  on,  and  value  had  been 
]1-  !  given  on  the  one  side  and  received  on  the 
'         2  Y 
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The  payment  was  made  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  the  change  of  Government,  and 
botbre  the  reference  to  the  Select  Commit* 
tee.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  op- 
podte  had  referred  to  the  dates,  but  they 
only  ahowed  that  Mr.  Chorchward  had 
obtained  an  advantage  which  he  onght 
never  to  have  had.  It  vaa  also  aud,  ^t 
owing  to  the  mere  accident  that  this  was  a 
dispute  between  an  individual  and  the 
Government,  Mr,  Churchward  would  be 
deprived  of  the  legal  ordinary  remedy.  If 
Mr.  Churchward  had  sufTered  a  wrong  in 
a  matter  of  contract  with  the  Crown  and 
its  officers,  he  denied  that  he  was  without 
a  remedy  in  a  court  of  law.  He  could 
not  bring  the  same  kind  of  action  as  if  a 
private  individual  were  concerned,  and  he 
might  have  to  aubmit  to  a  somewhat  cum- 
brouB  and  dilatory  mode  of  proceeding, 
but  when  a  payment  became  due  he  might  * 
proceed  by  a  petition  of  right  for  its  re- 
covery, and  every  facility  would  be  given 
him  by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  to 
bring  the  matter  before  any  one  of  the 
courts  of  low.  Therefore,  unleas  the  with- 
holding the  vote  by  the  House-  of  Com- 
mons were  held  to  be  a  defence  to  the  ac- 
tion, no  Kesolution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  impede  Mr.  Churchward's  re- 
medy. He  had  carefully  perused  the  evi- 
dence of  Captain  Carnegie,  Mr.  Church- 
ward, and  above  all  of  Mr.  Murray,  and 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Select  Committee  were  warranted  in  find- 
ing that  Mr.  Churchward  had  sought  to 
obtain  a  mutter  of  practical  advant^e  by 
means  that  were  to  be  reprobated,  and 
which  would  tend  to  Parliamentary  cor- 
ruption. Believing  Mr.  Churchward  to 
have  been  guilty  of  the  misconduct  im- 
puted to  him  by  the  Committee,  ha  felt 
it  impossible  by  a  vote  in  favour  of  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
to  reverse  the  decision  at  which  that  Com- 
mittee had  arrived. 

Lobs  LOYAINE,  having  held  an  official 
situation  at  the  Admiralty  nt  the  time, 
should  not  be  doing  his  doty  if  he  did 
not  say  a  few  words  on  this  Motion.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  had  not  in  his 
statement  made  a  disclosure  of  the  real 
facts  of  the  case.  Ho  had  stated  that  in 
1855  the  contract  was  renewed,  and  that 
in  1857  the  renewal  was  again  sought, 
[Sir  F.  BAaiKQ  :  "  I  said  the  application 
for  certain  extra  services  was  refused."] 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  stated  that  Mr. 
Churchward  had  received  an  allowance  for 
the  extra  services  be  bad  rendered,  the 
2  Y  2 
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he  c^Eonerated  the  right  bon.  Baronet  the 
Uember  for  Droitwich  from  any  partici- 
pation in  the  extraordinary  procetidingB 
which  had  taken  place  between  him  and 
llr.  Murray  and  Mr,  Churchward,  he 
stated  that  he  whs  placed  ia  a  very  pain- 
ful position— that  he  had  met  Mr.  Murray 
and  Mr.  Churchward  in  one  of  the  roomsi 
of  the  Admiralty,  that  certain  proposals 
had  been  made  to  him  to  which  he  felt  it 
was  quite  impoaaible  to  accede  with  regard 
to  his  going  to  stand  for  Uovor,  and  that 
tboge  proposals  were  of  such  a  nature  that 
"  they  would  get  them  all  into  a  scrape." 
The  Gnvemment,  he  stated,  must  be  in- 
jured by  them  if  they  should  be  carried 
iato  effect,  and  bis  own  character  in  par- 
ticular would  be  gone  for  ever.  Captain 
Carnegie  certainly  did  not  profess  any  ex- 
tra amount  of  honesty  in  regard  to  politi- 
cal transactions,  for  he  said  to  liim  that 
he  did  not  pretend  to  be  particularly 
mealy-mouthed,  and  was  ready  to  go  with 
his  party  and  make  any  exertions  far  them ; 
but  ho  felt  that  the  course  proposed  would 
get  them  all  into  a  very  serious  scrape, 
and  that  it  was  one  which  if  he  adopted 
his  personal  character  would  be  gone  for 
ever.  £Sir  John  Fasxhstoh  :  When  was 
that?]  It  was  just  after  he  ^X^rd  Clarence 
Paget)  returned  to  town  from  the  general 
election,  ond  before  there  was  any  ques- 
tion of  the  Committee.  Afterwards,  when 
it  became  evident  that  he  would  be  called 
on  to  give  evidence  before  the  Committee, 
he  came  to  him  again,  and  said,  "  I  have 
the  most  earnest  desire  to  state  nothing 
that  would  in  any  way  damage  my  party; 
I  ask  you  whether  I  am  not  justified  in 
that  proceeding."  And  be  there  and  then 
teld  him  (Captain  Carnegie)  he  thought  be 
would  be  perfectly  justitied  in  not  giving 
any  evidence  whatever  before  the  Com- 
mittee, not  wrung  from  him,  which  would 
damage  bis  party.  Captain  Carnegie,  so 
far  tVom  deserving  to  have  his  conduct 
described,  as  he  believed  the  noble  Lord 
described  it,  as  ungentlemanlikc — 

LoKD  LOVAINE  said,  he  rose  to  ex- 
plain— 

Loiu>  CLAEEHCE  PAGET  said,  bo 
should  be  very  glad  to  receive  &om  the 
noble  Lord  some  qualification  of  that  very 
ofTensive  expression. 

Lord  LOVAINE  :  We  always  ought, 
if  we  can,  to  be  correct.  What  I  said 
was,  that  it  was  unfair  to  his  colleogues. 

LosD  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  he 
was  glad  that  the  noble  Lord  so  far  re- 
tracted that  expression.     Ho  wished  to 
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ward.  The  Gbvemment  did  not  say  the 
contract  was  bad;  that  sometMog  had 
taken  place  to  render  it  not  binding ;  that 
therefore  neither  party  was  bound  by  it, 
and  that  accounts  should  be  settled  for 
what  was  past ;  but  they  said  they  knew 
the  contract  was*  void  two  months  ago, 
while  they  allowed  £4,000  or  £5,000  to 
be  expended  by  Mr.  Churchward  in  the 
interval;  they  maintained  that  the  con- 
tract was  void  from  the  beginning,  and 
then  they  revived  and  set  up  the  contract 
of  1855,  which  they  had  themselves  ex- 
pressly put  an  end  to.  And  they  told  Mr. 
Churchward  that  he  must  be  remunerated 
according  to  its  provisions,  and  in  no  other 
way.  Neither  the  Government  nor  that 
House  had  the  power  to  do  that.  Mr. 
Churchward  was  a  man  of  hbnour,  and 
was  also  a  man  of  capital  enough  to  enable 
him  to  go  on  in  the  performance  of  this 
contract;  but  if  he  had  been  a  man  of 
straw,  and  through  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  in  refusing  the  payment  of 
the  stipulated  sum,  had  been  led  to  say 
that  he  would  provide  for  carrying  the 
mails  no  longer ;  and  if  the  Government 
had  then  fallen  upon  the  sureties,  he  (Sir 
F.  Kelly)  should  like  to  know  which  of 
those  gentlemen  would  be  bound?  No 
lawyer  or  man  of  sense  would  reply,  those 
under  the  contract  of  1855.  Then,  if  the 
soretieB  under  the  contract  of  1859  were 
proceeded  against,  they  might  retort  that 
they  became  sureties  under  the  agreement, 
by  whieh  £18,000  a  year  was  to  be  paid 
to  Mr.  Churchward,  and  that  Govern- 
ment, having  failed  to  carry  out  their 
agreement,  the  sureties  could  not  be  lia- 
ble? As  to  the  argument  of  the  Solicitor 
General,  founded  on  the  Eeport  of  the 
Committee,  he  (Sir  F.  Kelly)  was  dis- 
posed to  treat  ihe  Beport  of  the  Com- 
mittee with  aU  respect ;  all  he  had  to  say 
was  against  the  purpose  to  which  it  was 
now  sought  to  apply  it.  If  it  was  meant 
to  convict  and  condemn  Mr.  Churchward 
for  an  act  of  bribery,  or  an  attempt  to 
bribe,  then  he  would  say  it  vras  a  judg- 
ment and  sentence  without  a  verdict  or  a 
trial.  And  he  (Sir  F.  Kelly)  claimed  for 
Mr.  Churchward  the  right  possessed  by 
the  meanest  of  his  countrymen,  of  being 
heard  in  his  defence;  having  his  case 
submitted  to  a  jury,  and  the  evidence 
heard  upon  oath.  Whether  in  this  matter, 
or  in  that  of  his  contract  being  set  aside, 
there  could  not  be  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  both  legally  and  constitutionally  Mr. 
Chonhward  was  entitled  to  that  measure 


of  justice.  He  (Sir  F.  Kelly)  believed  that 
Captain  Carnegie  and  Mr.  Murray  were 
both  incapable  of  intentionally  giving  an 
undue  colour  to  the  transaction ;  but  the 
matters  that  were  spoken  of  by  them  were 
treated  in  a  mere  cursory  conversation; 
and  it  was  very 'easy  for  Captain  Carnegie 
to  have  confounded  the  conversations.    At 
page  81,  question  1374,  Captain  Carnegie 
was  asked  what  passed;  and  he  replied, 
"Mr.  Churchward  spoke  to  me  on  the 
subject,  &c. ;  and  he  promised  me  his  as- 
sistance in  general  terms,  and  made  allu- 
sions to  his  anxiety  to  obtain  a  renewal  of 
his  contract."    He  (Sir  F.  KeUy)  hoped 
that  there  was  no  harm  in  that,  when  a 
contract  was  in  progress  through  Govern- 
ment Offices,  and  when  the  question  was, 
not  whether  the  Government  would  agree 
to  the  contract  or  not,  but  merely  as  to  the 
time  when  it  should  be  executed.     It  was 
clear    that  was  the  only  question  that 
could  have  occurred ;  for  Mr.  Churchward 
said,  '*  They  were  anxious  to  defer  sign- 
ing the  renewal  of  the  contract  till  after 
the  elections,"  while  he,  on  his  part,  was 
anxious  to  obtain  the  renewal  at  once. 
There  was  nothing  like  a  promise  to  vote 
for  Captain  Carnegie ;  but  Mr.  Churchward 
made  allusion  to  his  anxiety  to  have  the 
renewal  settled ;  especially  as  the  Govern- 
ment were  anxious  to  defer  the  signing 
till  after  the  election.    Clearly  the  alleged 
bribery  was  nothing  like  an  offer  to  do 
anything  illegal ;  there  was  merely  a  kind 
of  complaint  that  there  was  a  chance  that 
the  renewal  of  his  contract  might  be  de- 
layed till  after  the  election.    But  see  how 
this  was  met  by  Mr.  Churchward.    To 
question  1879,  he  stated  that  at  the  inter- 
view not  one  word  was  mentioned  respect- 
ing the  contractor,  or  as  to  his  anidetv  to 
obtain  the  signature  of  the  contract.    Cap- 
tain Carnegie,  no  doubt,  stated  what  he 
believed  to  be  true ;  but  Mr.  Churchward 
contradicted  his  statement ;  and  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, at  page  90,  said  he  was  present,  that 
he  believed  he  heard  all  that  passed,  and 
that  nothing  was   said  in   his  presence 
about  the  contract.  A  Member  of  ihe  Com- 
mittee asked,    ''Do  you  think  that  the 
statement  of  Captain  Carnegie  has  been 
altogether  a  fabrication  ?"     And  the  ans- 
wer of  Mr.  Murray  was — and  the  House 
would,  probably,  find  in  all  Christian  cha- 
rity that  this  gave  the  real  explanation  of 
the  case— 

**  No ;  because  I  had  leveral  conTenatiooB 
with  Captain  Carnegie  on  the  subject,  and  my  im« 
pressioQ  is,  that  he  is  oonfttfing  some  oonTena- 
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of  the  Committee?  Mr.  Churchward,  when 
he  entered  into  the  contract,  had  never 
been  told  that  the  money  agreed  to  be 
paid  to  him  must  in  the  first  instance  be 
approved  of  by  Parliament.  The  Board 
of  Admiralty  had  never  once  submitted 
the  question  to  the  House  whether  it  was 
expedient  that  the  contract  should  be  con- 
tinued from  1863  to  1870;  but  the  Board 
had  adopted  tho  present  extraordinary 
course  towards  Mr.  Churchward  merely 
upon  the  ground  of  a*  recommendation 
contained  in  a  Eeport  of  a  Committee  of 
the  House.  After  allowing  two  months 
to  pass  by  without  giving  Mr.  Churchward 
any  intimation  of  their  intention,  they 
suddenly  informed  him  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Committee  of  the  House  be- 
lieving that  her  had  said  something  im- 
proper to  Captain  Carnegie,  they  would 
punish  him  by  declaring  the  contract  void; 
and  they  then  insisted  upon  taking  off 
about  35  per  cent  from  the  money  they 
had  to  pay  him  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  contract  of  1855,  upon  which  alone 
they  were  then  determined  to  act.  He 
would  venture  to  say  that  nothing  had 
occurred  which  could  authorize  any  court 
of  law  or  equity  to  impeach  the  contract 
under  which  Mr.  Churchward  was  acting. 
Nothing  but  misrepresentation  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Churchward,  or  the  production  of 
positive  evidence  to  prove  that  the  con- 
tract was  originally  given  solely  on  the 
condition  of  the  Government  candidate 
being  supported  by  Mr.  Churchward,  could 
justify  the  avoidance  of  that  contract. 
Now,  there  was  no  charge  of  misrepresen- 
tation ever  brought  against  Mr.  Church- 
ward, and  the  Committee  completely  ex- 
onerated the  Government  from  any  corrupt 
motives  in  giving  the  contract  to  that 
gentleman.  But  what  did  the  present 
Board  of  Admiralty  do  ?  If  they  had  de- 
termined to  treat  tilie  contract  as  void,  they 
were  bound  to  do  so  promptly,  and  to  give 
immediate  notice  of  their  determination  to 
the  contractor.  And  farther,  they  should 
have  ceased  to  take  to  themselves  the 
benefit  of  the  contract.  If  they  had  acted 
upon  principles  of  fair  dealing  and  justice 
they  would  have  told  Mr.  Churchward  that 
they  did  not  intend  to  recognize  the  con- 
tract. Instead  of  doing  that,  they  had 
allowed  him  to  carry  l^e  mails  day  by 
day,  for  six  months  and  more,  and  it  was 
only  when  he  had  called  upon  them  for 
payment  that  they  had  told  him  he  had 
done  something  of  which  they  disapproved, 
and  therefore  they  would  not  pay  him. 


ments  of  the  Government  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  defining  the  particular  frmd  out 
of  which  the  money  was  to  be  paid.  The 
absurdity  of  arguing  that  these  words 
meat  that  the  assent  of  Parliament  was 
required  for  the  payment  of  the  money, 
was  clearly  shown  by  supposing  that  the 
payment  of  the  money  came  due  in  Sep- 
tember or  October,  instead  of  during  the 
Session  of  Parliament.  Surely  no  one 
would  suppose  that  Mr.  Churchward  was 
to  go  on  expending  large  sums  of  money 
for  a  period  of  six  months  during  the  re- 
cess, because,  forsooth !  Parliament  was  not 
sitting  to  approve  of  the  money  being  given. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  relied 
upon  an  opinion  expressed  by  an  hon. 
Friend  of  his  (Mr.  LygonJ  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  these  words,  and  tie  found  that  on 
the  14th  of  July,  1859,  that  hon.  Gentle- 
man did  say  that — 

'*  Certain  words  were  introduced  into  the  con- 
tract signed  on  tho  6th  of  April  for  DoTor,  as  had 
been  done  also  in  the  case  of  Gnlway,  providing 
that  the  contractors  should  be  paid  out  of  money 
to  be  voted  hj  Parliament ;  thus,  in  feet,  render- 
ing the  contract  subject  to  ratification  by  the 
House/'— [3iran«ar<i,*cUr.  1222.] 

He  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  his  hon. 
Friend  was  entirely  in  error  in  making 
this  statement ;  and  it  was  an  error  that 
was  at  once  corrected  by  Mr.  Wilson,  who 
explained  that — 

**  The  stipulation  that  the  contracts  should  be 
paid  out  of  money  Toted  by  Parliament  was  not 
new.  Why,  from  what  fund  could  they  bo  paid, 
except  money  voted  by  Parliament  f  The  words 
said  to  be  a  new  introduction,  and  to  iuTolvo  a 
new  principle  of  Parliamentary  revision,  had  been 
in  use,  at  all  events,  since  1854,  and  wero  mere 
vnrplusage,  because  the  contracts  could  not  be 
paid  out  of  money  unless  it  was  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment. He  did  not  object  to  the  use  of  the  words, 
but  they  should  not  be  set  up  as  proof  of  extra- 
ordinary  vigilance.  If  the  words  had  been  '  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  Parliament,'  the  case 
would  havo  been  very  different"— [/&t(2.  p.  1223.] 

After  this  explanation  he  thought  that  no 
Gentleman  upon  the  Treasury  bench  at 
least  would  contend  that  this  contract  de- 
pended for  its  validity  upon  the  ratifica- 
tion or  approval  of  Parliament.  He  submit- 
ted, then,  that  public  confidence  would  be 
seriously  shaken  in  respect  to  such  con- 
tracts, if  Government  should  seek  to  avail 
themselvee  of  a  quibble  of  this  kind,  and 
refuse  payment  of  the  money  to  which 
Mr.  Churchward  was  entitled,  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  not  met  '*  the  approval 
of  Parliament."  But  what  had  the  Admi- 
ralty done  in  consequence  of  the  Report 
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itaelf  if  it  followed  the  course  recom- 
mended by  tbe  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Berksbire  ?  Tbat  bon.  Member  did  not 
ask  tbe  House  in  terms  to  find  tbat  Mr. 
Gburcbward  was  not  guilty  of  corruption, 
but  called  on  tbe  House  to  say  tbat,  bav- 
ing  oonsidered  tbe  lleport  and  evidence,  it 
was  of  opinion  tbat  tbe  contract  ougbt  to 
be  fulfilled.  Tbus,  tbe  Select  Committee 
baying  found  tbat  Mr.  Gburcbward  at- 
tempted to  enter  into  a  corrupt  bargain 
witb  tbo  Government  for  bis  own  in- 
terests, tbe  House  was  called  on  to  de- 
clare tiiat  tbat  contract  ougbt  to  be  ful- 
filled; and  sucb  was  tbe  record  proposed 
to  be  banded  down  to  foture  times.  On 
the  1  Itb  of  February  of  last  year  tbe  Ad- 
miralty, instead  of  taking  a  businesslike 
course  of  proposing  tbe  terms  which  they 
would  agree  to  for  tbe  payment  of  Mr, 
Cburcbward's  extra  services,  asked  him 
what  be  would  like  to  have,  and  then  be 
asked  for  tbe  extension  of  tbe  contract 
for  seven  years  and  an  additional  sum  of 
£2,500  for  extra  services.  On  tbe  23rd 
of  February  tbe  Admiralty  recommended 
the  proposal  to  tbe  Treasury,  the  bead 
of  the  department  in  tbe  Admiralty,  to 
whom  the  matter  had  been  referred,  having 
given  bis  decision  in  its  favour  on  tbe 
ground  tbat  tbe  contract  of  Mr.  Church- 
ward was  unremunerative.  On  being 
asked  his  reason  for  thinking  the  English 
contract  unremunerative,  this  functionary, 
(Mr.  Clifton)  replied  that  a  gentleman  em- 
ployed in  copying  accounts  for  a  suit  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  informed  him  pri- 
vately, to  his  surprise,  that  it  was  not  re- 
munerative, and  tbat  tbe  expenses  were 
Tcry  great.  That  appeared  to  be  all  the 
investigation  made  into  tbe  ground  on 
which  the  renewal  of  the  contract  was 
founded.  On  tbe  1st  of  March  the  Trea- 
sury referred  the  application  to  the  Post- 
master-General, and  on  tbe  10th  of  March 
the  Postmaster-General  reported  to  the 
Treasury  strongly  against  it.  Upon  tbat 
day  Mr.  Stephenson,  a  clerk  in  tbe  Trea- 
sury, made  a  memorandum  concurring  in 
the  Postmaster-Generars  report ;  and  here 
he  might  observe  tbat  none  of  the  gentle- 
men connected  with  tbe  public  offices  ap- 
peared thoroughly  to  understand  tbe  busi- 
ness relatiDg  to  these  contracts,  and  the 
principles  on  which  they  ought  to  be  grant- 
ed, except  Mr.  Stephenson.  Tbe  papers 
were  then  sent  to  Mr.  Hamilton  in  due 
official  course,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  made  a 
memorandum  twelve  days  after,  namely, 
on  the  22nd  of  March,  taking  a  strongly 


opposite  view.  On  the  Ist  of  April  the 
late  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  (Sir  S. 
Korthcote)  made  a  minute,  according  to 
which  be  felt'  considerable  difficulty  in 
coming  to  a  conclusion,  but  on  the  whole 
be  was  disinclined  to  renew  the  contract, 
and  desired  Mr.  Hamilton  to  see  whether 
Mr,  Churchward  would  not  be  satisfied 
witb  a  larger  money  concession,  and  aban- 
don all  cl^ms  for  extension.  On  the  4th 
of  April,  Mr.  Churchward  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  stating  tbat  be 
could  not  abandon  his  claim  for  tbe  re- 
newal of  his  contract.  These  date^  were 
of  importance,  because,  although  the  con- 
versation tbat  took  place  between  Mr. 
Churchward  and  Captain  Carnegie  on 
which  tbe  Committee  founded  their  de- 
cision had  no  fixed  date,  yet  Captain  Car- 
negie, on  being  asked  to  fix  a  date,  stated 
tbat  it  occurred  between  tbe  4th  and  9th 
of  April.  So  that  at  this  moment  Mr. 
Churchward  was  in  an  agony  of  doubt, 
and  it  was  most  important  for  him  to  get 
bis  contract  renewed.  Now  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  business  appears  to  have  been  con- 
ducted by  tbe  public  departments  in  this 
case,  which  was  a  most  important  ques- 
tion. Tbe  Treasury  minute  of  tbe  15th 
of  April,  assenting  to  Mr,  Churchward's 
proposal,  stipulated  for  tbe  insertion  in 
the  contract  of  three  conditions,  the  first 
being  tbat  Mr.  Churchward  should  engage 
to  make  no  fresh  contract  witb  the  French 
or  any  foreign  Government  for  tbe  con- 
veyance of  the  mails,  without  tbe  consent 
of  the  Board;  tbe  second  empowering  the 
Board  to  change  the  hours  of  sailing,  and 
tbe  third  declaring  that  tbe  payment  for 
special  services  should  be  reduced,  if  those 
services  were  cut  off.  Mr.  Churchward 
bad  already  a  contract  with  tbe  French 
Government,  which  would  terminate  in 
1870,  and  it  was  considered  so  important 
tbat  the  termination  of  tbe  two  contracts 
should  be  made  concurrent,  tbat  this  was 
tbe  main  ground  on  which  the  Treasury 
recommended  the  renewal.  Hence  tbe 
condition  first  mentioned.  But  it  would 
scarcely  be  believed  tbat  notwithstanding 
tbe  assent  of  tbe  Treasury  bad  been  given 
to  tbe  extension  of  tbe  contract  only  pro- 
vided the  three  conditions  alluded  to  were 
inserted,  tbe  contract  was  actually  renewed 
without  those  conditions  being  inserted. 
Not  only  so,  but  they  were  never  even 
communicated  by  tbe  Treasury  to  tbe  Ad- 
miralty. The  Admiralty  was,  therefore, 
not  to  be  blamed  for  not  inserting  them. 
But  Mr.  Stephenson  had  told  them  that  it 
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iro  Mr.  Charch.wEiFd'B  contract,  and 
for  that  their  impartiality  ie  impeached. 
No  wonder  they  TOted  together,  for  they 
were  supported  by  some  Hembers  from  the 
other  aide.  fThe  blue-hook  was  handed 
to  the  right  hou.  Geutteman  by  Mr.  Ly- 
gon].  Well,  here  is  the  most  important 
diviaion  on  the  Conunittee,  ond  I  find  the 
name  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Eveeham 
(Sir  H.  WiUoughby),  eo  that  it  aupports 
my  statement.  The  proeeedings  of  the 
Committee  were  governed  by  the  same  im- 
partiality which  directed  their  appoint- 
ment. They  have  presented  a  solemn  and 
important  judgment.  They  do  not  find 
fault  with  the  preceding  executive  Go- 
Temment,  but  they  say  that  the  person 
with  whom  the  Glovemment  made  the 
contract  "  did  resort  to  corrupt  expedients 
which  affected  injuriously  the  character 
of  the  representation  and  the  dignity  of 
Parliament,"  and  they  say,  further,  on 
account  of  the  offence  of  that  parson,  that 
it  is  not  possible  for  the  House,  wit^  due 
regard  for  its  own  dignify,  to  take  those 
steps  without  which  the  contract  would 
become  a  dead  letter.  la  it  allied  that 
the  finding  of  the  Committee  is  untrue  ? 
Is  it  untrue  that  Mr.  Churchward  resorted 
to  corrupt  expedients  affecting  injuriooaly 
the  dignity  of  Parliament.  I  stand  in 
the  main  upon  the  Report  of  tho  Com- 
mittee, and  we  should  be  most  unwise, 
with  our  imperfect  means,  if  we  undertook 
to  ererride  the  ooaclusion  they  came  to. 
But  even  on  the  face  of  the  matter  there 
is  none  of  the  obscurity  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  appears  to  discover 
in  it.  He  quoted  very  imperfectly  a  por- 
tion of  an  answer  given  by  Captain  Car- 
negie, in  which  he  says  that  Mr.  Churoh- 
ward  made  an  allusion  to  his  anxiety  to 
get  a  renewal  of  his  contract,  and  says  that 
if  the  matter  had  been  before  a  Judge,  the 
Judge  would  have  asked  him  to  explain 
what  he  meant  by  an  allusion.  Sut  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  that  interfer- 
ence, for  Captain  Carnegie  went  on  to  ex- 
plain that  Mr.  Churchward  said  they  were 
anxious  to  defer  signing  the  renewal 
ent,  until  after  the  election,  but  that  he  felt 
first  it  was  too  hard  upon  him,  and  he  would 
lace  prefer  voting  for  Mr.  Usbome  and  him- 
'hcy  self,  so  that  he  might  have  a  friend 
in  power  whichever  party  was  in  office. 
Reference  has  been  made  to  what  liae 
been  stigmatized  as  a  leading  question 
at  the  close  of  the  examination,  but 
although  that  is  a  leading  question  it  con- 
tains nothing  which  is  not  enbatantiated 
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in  preceding  answers,  and  combiaes  die 
flffbct  of  the  whole  of  those  answers.  In- 
dependently of  the  Iteport  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  would  stand  upon  those  answers 
to  prove  that  Qna  gentleman  did  resort 
to  cormpt  expedients,  affecting  injuriouBly 
the  dignitr  of  Parliament.  K  that  be  bo, 
is  it  trne.'on  the  other  hand,  as  the  hon. 
and  learned  Qentleman  opposite  contends, 
that  tliiB  Honse  is  tied  and  boand  to  vote 
the  money  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  con- 
tract which  has  been  made  with  a  party 
who  has  resorted  to  corrupt  expedients  in 
his  endeaTonrs  to  secure  that  contract  ^ 
It  is  entirely  an  error  on  the  part  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to  suppose 
that  this  contract  was  complete  when  the 
Admiralty  had  agreed  to  recommend  it. 
Hothing  but  a  want  of  acquaintance  with 
the  ns^es  of  a  public  department  could 
have  joslified  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man in  saying  that.  [Sir  FitzRot  Kellt  : 
I  never  said  so.]  I  understood  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  to  say  that  when  the 
Admiralty  had  agreed  to  the  contract  it 
had  the  force  of  a  prcUminary  agreement 
and  that  it  was  virtually  complete.  [Sir 
FnzEoY  Kbllt  :  Mr.  Churchward  thought 
■0.]  That  is  stating  what  is  wholly  irre- 
levant, for  we  have  it  in  evidence  that 
Mr.  Churchward  went  from  the  Admiralty 
to  the  Treasury  and  made  his  application 
there,  knowing  perfectly  weU  that  it  was 
there  the  real  authority  lay.  I  must  say, 
I  cannot  help  taking  a  broad  objectiou  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Uember  for  Suffolk  treated  this  question. 
He  appears  to  bind  it  up  in  legal  forms, 
which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  are  inade- 
quate to  do  justice  to  the  case.  It  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  this  House  can  be 
content  with  the  observation  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  when  he  nsks,  in 
what  form  would  you  have  framed  an  in- 
dictmOit  against  Mr.  Churchward  for 
bribery  ?  Therefore,  because  he  cannot 
■ee  his  way  to  framing  an  indictment 
BgoinBt  Mr.  Churchward  for  bribery,  he 
says,  en  that  ground— and  on  that  ground 
alone — you  have  no  option,  that  your 
liberty  is  gone,  and  that  you  ore  bound  to 
vote  ihe  money  necessary  to  give  effect  to 
this  contract.  I  entirply  dissent  from  that 
doctrine.  I  cannot  admit,  in  the  cose  of  a 
oontract  which  is  to  be  satisfied  out  of  the 
public  money  voted  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  the  House  of  Commons  sud  the 
public  are  to  be  bound  under  whatever 
circnmBtances  of  fraud  by  the  first  act  of 
the  Executive.  There  is  no  all^ation  t^at 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Excht<pur 
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Dg  whaterer  passed  on  my  pe 
conrersatioiis  witb  Captain  Cat 
.  might  not  eqaally  have  paaaed 
nown  a  shorthaod  writer  wot 
and  that  ereiy  word  I  utteret 
lear  in  the  new^apera  the  fc 
loming.  The  hon.  Oentlemai 
er  for  Liakeard  hardly  belies 
le  that  I  was  unconsciona  of  thi 
ion  held  between  my  priTate  . 
nd  Ut.  Churchward  and  Captaii 

and,  he  wonld  not  believe  it  i 
■elf  distinctly  denied  H.  U 
y  made  this  denial  before  the 
1 1  tbiuk  I  had  some  reason  to 
of  the  hon.  Uember  holding  tha 
;  but  I  desire,  in  the  &ce  o 
I  of  Commons  and  the  nation,  b 
atiafaotery  and  distinct  assuran 
ibjeot,  and  I  toll  him  that  I 
ig  whatever  about  this  conTet 
g  taken  place  between  Captaii 

Kr.  Murray,  and  Mr.  Church 
«  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  no 
1  as  distinct  an  assurance  as  I 
.  It  now  remains  for  me  to 
e  conduct  of  the  late  Goven 
illy  with  regard  to  these  tn 
The  conduct  of  the  late  Bo 
calty  is  hardly  now  in  qnestio 
it  will  be  recollected  that  the 
Imiralty  passed  their  opinion  o 
lot  as  far  back  as  February, 

was  no  qnestioii  of  an  electio 

there  could  be  no  ground  of 
n  conoection  with  election  pri 

ISj  own  feeling  is  that  I  am  p 
pen  to  blame  for  knowing  raUi 
of  the  contract  than  too  much. 
r  was  before  the  Board  of  Admi 
have  said,  in  Jfebroary,  when  '. 
occupied  with  the  pliuis  for  tl 
I  of  the  navy,  which  it  was  mj 
imit  to  the  House  of  Commons 
ime,  and  the  truth  is  I  did  no 
ttontion  to  it  that  I  ought  to 
And  hero  I  will  say,  from  n 
ice  of  the  Admiralty,  that  I  ent 
Dg  opinion  that  these  contracts 
I  be  thrown  on  the  Admiralty  i 
have  enough  to  do  in  attend) 
iterests  of  the  navy,  and  I  am 
1  that  the  present  Government 

the  proper  and  prudent  cou 
erring  these  contracts  from  th 
ty  to  the  Poet  OfSce.     As  to  th 

by  the  Treasury,  it  would  bi 
lion  in  me  to  say  oue  word  a 
it  after  the  candid,  frank,  anc 
cF  in  which  the  hon.  Uembi 
tZ3 
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Honse  to  deal  with  Mi 
any  man  in  Euglai 
with  by  a  court  of  law 
arraigned  for  i 
fore  that  Court.  Wh 
against  Mr.  Churchwi 
evidence  against  him,  ( 
ing  away  fiie  grants  u 
tract,  unless  it  be  thi 
twoen  three  pcrBons— 
Mr.  Churchward,  and  M 
Carnegie  hos  stated  ot 
conversation  and  Mr.  C 
Murray  another.  Both 
positive.  I  do  not  wa 
of  intentional  misrepre 
any  one  deny  that'^peai 
antion  months  aftcrwan 
sible,  but  probable  that 
party  or  the  other  m 
that  without  any  in  ten 
is  not  true  either  of 
taken?  What  would 
Judge  under  such  circ 
the  House  tfl  be  wist 
Is  it  not  one  of  the 
justly  accepted,  that  it 
party  charged  shall  t 
it }  For  the  soke  of  t 
House,  and  for  tbo  sak 
that  tiiis  House  is  no 
dangerous  and  tbnnida 
to  brand  a  man  with 
take  a  course  which  is 
to  ruin,  upon  a  conve 
equally  worthy  of  en 
in  their  recollection, 
guago  of  the  right  hon 
ask  the  House  to  foil 
pressions,  ond  to  act 
liberally.  If  they  do 
the  Committee,  whio. 
was  not  just,  wise,  or 
sanctioned  by  this  Hoi 
Ma.  G.  W.  HOPE  & 
Member  of  the  Comn 
the  paragraph  insert* 
quitting  tho  late  Gov 
milteo  accepted  thai 
mously.  Then  came 
quitting  !SIr.  Murraj 
could  not  say  that  M 
mitted  a  great  offenC' 
in  hia  opinion,  whol 
Committee  to  take  nol 
the  question  was  raise 
was  obliged  to  say  aj 
felt  it  impossible  to  st 
conduct  had  been  ot 
croet.     He  was,  how 
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man  to  exempt  in 
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and  last  year  I 
'  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
ities,  to  prove  that 
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givo  the  whole  class  of  occnpiera  the  same 
power  of  oxempting  thomBelvee  ono  and 
all  from  all  liabOity  for  tlie  purposes  6t 
church  latea  which  they  poBBees,  of  ox- 
empting themaelves  from  the  charge  ol 
the  property  tax  under  schedule  A.  of  the 
Property  and  Income  Tax  Act.  I  propose 
to  acknowledge  the  charge  for  the  pur- 
poses for  church  rate,  as  what  it  really 
is — namely,  a  obarge  opon  property.  I 
propose  to  enforce  tho  natural  incidence 
of  the  rate  by  making  a  charge  upon 
property  in  lieu  of  it.  As  a  landowuei 
and  a  Member  of  this  House  I  repudiate 
the  idea  of  accepting  any  portion  of  thie 
£300,000,  which  never  belonged  to.  me, 
to  which  I  have  no  right,  and  the  trans- 
ferring of  which  to  me  would,  I  humbly 
conceive,  be  an  actual  robbery  of  the 
Church.  That,  Sir,  is  m^  strong  feel- 
ing, and  I  am  prepared,  if  tho  House 
should  think  fit  to  allow  me,  to  lay  my 
proposals  on  the  table,  to  introduce  the 
Bubstoncc  of  a  Bill  which  I  hare  for  some 
years  considered,  which  I  have  submitted 
to  several  persons  most  competent  to  give 
advice  on  this  subject,  and  in  favour  of 
which  I  have  their  ready  concurrence  and 
approval.  I  put  it  to  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Uembcr  for  Tavistock,  that  he  cannot 
hope  that  a  Bill  involving  the  spoliation 
of  85  percent  of  the  parishes  of  this  Conn- 
er will  ever  receive  the  sanctieu  of  the 
House  of  Lord^,  especially  after  the  caic- 
tul  investigation  they  have  made,  and 
after  the  circumstances  which  have  come 
to  their  knowledge  illustrative  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  spiritnal  destitution  which 
prevails  In  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere. 
They  never  will  sanction  the  privation  of 
the  Church  of  England  of  tbose  means 
which  are  essentislly  necessary  for  the 
extension  of  hor  services.  But  if  the  hon. 
Baronet  chooses  to  avoid  the  effect  of  his 
Bill  to  which  I  have  alladed,  which  is  a 
consequence  entailed  by,  hut  not  a  prin- 
ciple necessarily  involved  in  his  Bill — I 
mean  tiie  spoliation  of  the  church  to  the 
extent  of  £300,000  a  year — then  I  believe 
that  his  Bill  will  meet  a  fair  consideration 
the  Hoose  of  Lords,  and  I  am  not  with- 
out  hope  tliat  it  will  promote  that  which 
I  am  willing  to  believe  is  his  sincere  ob- 
ject, an  amicable  settlement  of  this  qnes- 
tion,  and  the  ensuring  of  peace  through- 
out the  paiishes  of  ttie  country  for  the 
future.  I  know  not  what  the  hon.  Baro- 
net will  do.  He  vot«d  against  me  before, 
and  perhaps  he  will  do  so  again  to-day 
but  by  eo  doing,  he  will  afflm  the  piin- 
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1  by  any  concession 
>  religiooa  scruples, 
leprive  the  Church, 
giouE  community  of 
vish  to  simplify  this 
t  to  the  landowners 
«  true  bearing.  I 
conciliating  the  hon, 
lam  and  others,  who 
destruction  of  the 
a  national  eBtabUah- 
nnyself  to  those  who 
le  Church  as  an  es- 
preciate  at  its  true 
tserve  our  parochial 
ins  in  each  parish  a 
for  his  conduct  {in 
cases  a  worthy  ex- 
isses),  as  a  guaran- 
ind'thna  affords  one 
for  freedom.  I  re- 
1  organization  of  the 
I  one  of  the  best  if 
br  Engliah  freedom ; 
'  of  the  Church  of 
nan  or  eocleaiastic, 
orce  the  conscience 
creed  and  disgraces 
tanner  which,  I  am 
\  case  of  the  clergy 
y  means  more  strio' 
of  public  opinion.  I 
I  bold,  as  I  ever 
freedom  of  England 
brmation  of  her  re- 
freedom  never  was 
eligion  assumed  the 
that  it  will  never  be 
eligion  is  corrupted. 
1  with  any  man  to 
hat  religion.  I  will 
on  the  part  of  the 
to  enforce  anything 
itrol;  but  believing 
[gland  is  the  founda- 
'  this  country,  I  oon- 
of  Jteligion  Society," 
Id  destroy  the  power 
Church,  and  under 
B  organized  for  the 
iiat  institution  which 
of  oar  freedom  I 
3  society,  insincere  in 
ind  tottuly  unworthy 
not  now  enter  into 
mendments  I  would 
nission  to  lay  before 
liey  have  been  care- 
i  that  in  abolisfaing 
DO  ring  the  oonunon 
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which  has  for  serenteen  years  retorned 
me  to  this  House— every  man  has  a  cha> 
racter  to  hold  or  to  lose  in  this  House. 
After  having  thus  pledged  myself  I  should 
deem  it  unbecoming  of  my  character  to 
yield  on  this  question,  because  I  am  oon- 
Tinced  that  those  who  have  heard  me  end 
those  who  know  ma  would  feel  that  I  was 
departing  from  the  course  in  public  life  to 
which  I  have  long  adhered.  The  offers  of 
support  which  I  have  received  from  va- 
riouH  quarters  are  alone  sufficient  to  in- 
duce me  to  persevere.  I  state  this  because 
I  have  been  told  that  this  is  a  proposal 
which  might  be  placed  in  better  hands 
than  mine.  If  last  year  I  had  been  aware 
that  it  would  have  been  taken  up  by  abler 
men,  I  would  have  willingly  resigned  the 
matter  to  tbem.  I  think  that  a  change 
has  token  place  in  favour  of  my  proposal 
since  then,  still  if  I  am  permitted  to  lay 
my  Amendments  on  the  table  of  the  Housq 
I  will  willingly  resign  them  into  the  hands 
of  any  abler  man;  bat  standing  in  the  pori< 
tion  iu  which  I  do,  it  is  due,  in  justice  to 
myself,  in  justice  to  the  cause  I  advocate, 
and  in  justice  to  those  with  whom  I  have 
entered  into  communication,  that  I  should 
take  the  sense  of  the  House  this  year,  aa 
I  did  last,  on  the  proposal  which  I  now 
venture  again  to  lay  before  the  House. 

Amendment  proposed, 

"  To  iMTB  ont  ham  the  word '  That'  to  Um  «nd 
of  tbe  QuestloD,  in  order  to  itdd  the  words, '  th!a 
Boose  will.  To-morrow,  resoWoitMlf  into  o  Com- 
mittee, to  ooniider  Che  proprietj  of  ealabliebing 
in  lieu  of  Cbunjh  lUtes,  theooefbrth  to  be  abo- 
iiihed,  ■  charge  on  alt  hereditaments,  in  roipeot 
of  the  oooDpancj  of  which  Church  Ratei  hare 
been  paid  within  tha  last  leven  jem  ;  luoh 
charge  to  be  leTied  witb  tbo  Coun^  Rate  at  an 
nniform  rate  oF  ponodage,  the  oooupier  boing  in 
all  oaiei  entitlec!  to  deduet  the  amount  of  tbs 
charge  IsTied  on  his  occupation,"  instead  thereof 

■  Ms.  CROSS,  in  seconding  the  Amend- 
ment, said  that  when  it  was  brought  for- 
ward last  year  he  looked  upon  it  merely  u 
one  of  the  various  plans  brought  before  the 
House  to  settle  the  (church-rate  question, 
and  as  he  did  not  altogether  approve  of 
the  plan  he  voted  against  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire.  Since  then  all 
hopes  of  compromising  the  matter  by  any 
concession  seemed  t«  be  at  an  end,  and  he 
had  therefore  reconsidered  the  matter,  and 
ontheptinciplealone  that  if  they  abolished 
church  rates  they  were  bound  to  provide 
some  substitute,  be  should  vote  for  tbe 
Motion.  They  must  take  oaro  that  in 
endeavouring  to  provide  a  remedy  for  a 
grievance  they  did  not  create  one  wliidk 
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MtablUhments   altogethor  u  tbtngi 
injoriona  to  r«lijioo  ?— I  do  belioTo  u 

"  And  that  ultimately  they  may  ', 
extreme  future  to  find  an  opportanit, 
the  property  which  is  now  appropr 
EslKbtishment  and  applying  it  othen 
would  oertoinly  be  the  ooune  of  sti 
■hape  themselrei  oi  do  doubt  mm 
mindi  are  antioipating." 
Nothing  could  show  the  spirit  a 
of  that  asBooiation  better  than  t 
he  bad  reed;  and  he  aek^  i 
whether  it  could  approve  of  si 
01  promote  its  riews?  It  had 
proposed  to  give  the  Disaenters 
to  be  relieved  ftom  ohuroh  rates 
ing  a  personal  exemption.  B 
approve  that  solution  of  the  qw 
was  unjust  to  the.  Church,  Uie 
which  was  to  include  within  lb 
whole  community,  and  which,  ) 
emption  of  Dissenters,  would  d 
self  into  a  sect.  The  adoptii 
voluntary  system  had  been  sa| 
another  remedy ;  but  the  voluntt 
had  not  answered  for  Dissent 
selves.  To  show  the  opentic 
voluntary  principle  ho  would  i 
refer  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Bun 
was  asked  by  the  Arohbishop  i 
bury:— 

"  Do  you  think  that  the  diwenting  1 
rally  would  be  luEBclent  to  proride  fi 
tenance  of  religion  in  the  rural  disti 
tho  less  populous  part*  of  the  country ' 
Mark  his  answer : — 
"  Certainly  not:  I  think  that  all e^w 
that.  I  may  be  allowod  to  belien 
Mclhodists  are  doiog  nearly  all  the, 
that  direction,  and  do  what  we  can  it  i 
for  us  to  provida  for  the  rural  popula 
Church  of  England  in  the  nature  of 
do.  I  should  citend  that  obaerTatiou 
large  towns.  I  think  that  certain 
large  tawDi  will  never  be  proridcd  1 
parochial  or  a  district  ayatem.  Di 
has  done  that,  and  I  think  there  arc 
difficulties  ia  ita  way." 

then  iiskod  by  the  Chaii 
Will  you  be  good  euough  to  stat 
oonaider  those  difficolcies  to  bo ! " 
And  he  said, — 

I  do  not  think  that  Toluntaryisi 
proTids  misiioDary  ministers  in  aufficic 
and  at  the  same  time  pastors  for  ooi 
"la  bet,"  added  the  Arcbbiahop, " I 
be  a  want  of  support!" 
And  the  reply  was — 

"  Tea ;  a  want  of  peounbry  lappor 
Thus  he  had  proved  from  one  of 
authorities  that  the  Church  oi 
duty  to  perform  which  '. 
had  not.    It  was  proved,  by  c 
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and  after  tbe  Hoose  bad  g 
nuDatian  on  the  subject  ti 
settlement  ought  to  proc«ei 
ecutire  Government,  from  n 
solution  could  be  boped.  1 
tions  between  Churchmen  : 
ought,  if  possible,  to  be  av 
obvioug  that,  after  the  coun 
GoTcmment  of  Xiord  Derby 
Qovemment  could  settle  thi 
he  regretted  that  his  hon.  I 
pennitted  to  bring  forwan 
proposal  which,  though  it 
lied  year  after  year  in  that '. 
majorities,  left  the  questio 
Bettlement  than  before. 

Sib  JOHN  TBELAWN 
boped  this  £itl  would  hav< 
quietly  to  go  into  Committ 
been  so  directly  appealed  t 
a  few  words  in  reply.  1 
Gentleman  (Ifr.  Horaman) 
whether  he  bad  inquired 
Terament  intended  to  do  oi 
Now,  when  ho  (Sir  John 
turned  to  Farhament  in  18f 
Chairman  of  a  former  Com 
subject,  he  did  aak  the  Gn 
received  a  distinct  intimati 
their  intention  to  introdui 
respect  to  church  rates.  H 
too,  that  that  anuouncem 
great  sensation  at  the  tim 
House  and  among  the  pul 
vemment  of  that  day  fur 
they  would  bring  in  a  Bill ' 
fied  time.  He  waited  pat 
time  expired,  and  no  aucl 
forthcoming.  Subsequent!; 
of  which  he  was  not  a  me 
to  the  GoTemment  on  the  s 
waa  brought  in  by  the  i 
Lord  Derby;  and  although 
not  one,  as  he  thought,  i 
cose,  that  GoTcmment  wen 
to  praise,  for  having  at  1 
attempt  to  deal  with  it. 
studied  the  question  for  a 
saw  that  that  Bill  would 
qnestion.  Indeed,  he  was 
all  the  measures  proposed  c 
side  were,  from  a  Church  ol 
of  view,  infinitely  worse 
measure.  The  scheme  pn 
the  hon.  Member  for  North 
was  decidedly  worse  for  the 
while  that  hon.  Member  stic 
solute  right  of  the  Church 
everywhere,  he  would  ext 
where  church  rates  had  no 
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id  in  those  places  he  Tronld 
f  the  theoretical  liability  of 
lair  fabrics,  which  liability 
Trelawny)  left  untouched 
ng  church  rates.  Although 
il,  the  Rbstract  doctrine  of 
to  repair  oharches  would 
>nBcientiouB  persons  to  sub- 
who  would  not  be  coerced 
ing  by  the  Ecclcuastical 
oposal,  with  regard  to  those 
bo  same  in  kind  with  that 
1  denounced  as  a  confisca- 
h  property,  where  church 
«d.  Again,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ff'arwiokshire,  having  taken 
9  occupiers,  who  were  the 
■oflted  by  the  enjoyment  ol 
•T  which  they  had  to  pay, 
the  right  of  voting  for  an 
neficial  to  themselves,  then 
anaferred  it  to  the  ow 
>  absentees  and  derive  no 
:ting  that  it  was  possible 
might  be  a  Dissenter  also, 
e  a  conscience  and  wish  foi 
veil  as  the  occupier.  What 
in  consequence  of  this  trans- 1 
:Te  would  be  an  agitation  to 
:ax  altogether,  as  there  had 
iful  agitation  to  get  rid  of 
ley  in  Ireland,  and  the  An- 
Scotland.  If  his  (Sir  John 
easure  were  conSs  cation  the 
te  hon.  Uember  for  North 
was,  in  fact,  a  double  con- 
e  hon.  Gentleman  appeared 
t  the  rate  was  charged  upon 
icrty,  but  in  disproof  of  this 
cessary  to  mention  the  fact 
ISO  of  unoccupied  property 
be  levied.  Indeed,  it  had 
n  settled  that  church  rates 
^  upon  lands.  If  a  county 
I  bridge,  the  county  may  be 
parish  do  not  repair  a  road, 
y  be  indicted.  If  the  tithe 
3ru  is  a  remedy  by  distress 
land  may  be  seized.  But 
re  a  tax  in  person  and  liable 
ly  a  majority  of  parishioners. 
:utor  cannot  be  sued  for 
-the  charge  being  pro  nahU 
3  executor  is  not  interested. 
Gentleman  proposed  to  ei- 
rs;  but  the  measure  which 
3lowny)  proposed  was  one 
d  the  chance  of  the  Die- 
conciliated,  and  being  will- 
ite  towards  the  support  of 
Tralavmy 
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!  for  tte  abolition  of 
isted  that  the  total 
izioiiB  impoet  would 
pon,  belieTing  that 
i&t  ivonld  give  oom- 
e  Church  was  surely 
own  fabrics,  as  the 
ra.  Wtile  tbeWea- 
:elB  for  two  million 
dents  for  half  that 
tiats  for  three-qnar- 
ile  in  England  and 
),000  churcbeB  and 
dependent  and  self- 
eroua  congregations, 
England  could  aup- 
ity  a  Toluntary  eys- 
the  Biesenten.  He 
against  the  proposi- 
Lbot  for  North  War- 
id,  the  hon.  laronet 
istock  aaid  he  was 
ant  of  this  questi 
y  ways  of  settling  a 
IF  instance,  might  be 
f  furniture,  whether 
bich  he  should  put 
iBving  at  length,  as 
that  matter,  a  fire 
?d  down  the  whole 
h  effectually  settled 
ledly  opposit«  sen 
Iso  was  anxious 
led,  to  have  it  set- 
ve  every  reasonable 
Dissenters ;  but  he 
ents  of  church  rates 
ittB  to  any  plan  but 
No  plan  proposed 
I  quite  unobjection- 
nce  of  any  altema- 
n,  be  ahould  support 
le  hen.  Member  for 
Supposing  even  that 
the  voluntary  sys- 
repair  as  at  present, 
to  be  considered — 
secure  that  the  sub- 
lirly  raised  from  all 
it,  in  proportion  to 
rest  in  the  parish, 
oold  secure  against 
re. '  In  places  where 
to  absentees,  there 
in  obtaining  snb- 
instence,  he  might 
lere  the  great  tithes 
belonged  to  a  per- 
icniiy  in  America. 
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Then  there  was  the  case  ol 
happened,  too,  that  the  n 
consist  wholly  of  conscicntioi 
and  oonscientiouB  Dissentei 
was  a  vast  proportion  of  pa 
not  care  for  any  religious  b< 
he  did  not  vidx  those  pen 
empted  from  all  payment.  I 
too,  the  apparent  ownon  of 
not  the  real  beneficial  owii< 
assured  that  if  church  rat«s  v 
railway  companies,  clubs,  t 
porate  bodies  would  not  b« 
scribe,  and  thus  those  soui 
cut  ofi".  With  regard  to  tJ 
economy,  he  might  observe  ' 
more  easy  to  raise  subscripti 
new  church  or  to  restore  a 
than  it  was  to  procure  funds 
existing  building  &om  falli 
condition.  Thns  a  charch 
lowed  to  get  into  a  worse  < 
year  to  year,  nntil  it  beoam 
then  a  subscription  would  h 
pend  £500  to  restore  the  b 
a  timely  outlay  of  £50  mi] 
in  good  repair.  He  would  i 
Church  to  make  large  cone 
scientiout  Dissenters,  but 
asked  to  do  more,  and  to  reli 
and  indolent,  he  thought  th 
unjust,  end  that  it  would  b 
yield  to  it. 

Sib  MORTON  PETO  bi 
assure  the  House  that  not 
unconditional  and  absolute 
satisfy  the  Dissenters.  A  | 
been  said  about  the  ultimate 
senters,  but  he  could  assa 
that  they  did  not  desire  t 
Church  of  one  single  shillin 
belonged  to  it,  but  they  d 
resist  an  impost  which  affec 
sciences,  which  was  a  peisc 
them  and  not  a  charge  upon 
which  they  were  determin< 
be  made  so.  The  voluntary 
already  proved  capable  of 
that  was  needful  for  the  r«l 
modation  of  the  people.  W 
the  experience  of  this  count 
last  half  century?  InlSOlt 
ber  of  sittings  in  churches  a 
England  amounted  to  5,000, 
they  exceeded  10,000,000, 
number  the  increase  obtaii 
than  by  voluntary  contribui 
much  more  than  200,000  silt 
as  well  OB  Dissenters 
!  trust  in  the  vitality  ol 
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they  professed.  Look  at  the  large  sums 
that  have  been  raised  in  Scotland  by  the 
ToluDtary  efforts  of  less  than  3,000,000 
of  people.  Surely  the  Churchmen  of  this 
country  would  not  be  behind  their  bre- 
thren in  Scotland  in  zeal  and  generosity 
towards  the  support  of  their  religious  edi- 
fices. He  considered  it  was  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  they  would  allow  their  churches 
to  fiEill  into  decay,  if  this  comparatively 
small  sum  of  £300,000  a  year  were  taken 
away  ^m  them.  Were  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  behind  their  fel- 
low-subjects  of  Calcutta  in  fidelity  towards 
their  places  of  worship  ?  It  appeared  that 
tiie  followers  of  Bramah  taised  last  year 
in  Calcutta  no  less  a  sum  than  £200,000 
&r  the  building,  repairing,  and  restoring 
of  heathen  temples  in  India.  Surely  it 
could  not  be  for  a  moment  imagined  that 
the  professors  of  the  religion  of  Christ 
wouJd  be  behind  the  heathens  in  zeal  and 
Hberality  for  the  maintenance  of  their  re- 
ligious edifices.  If  the  religion  of  this 
country  were  really  of  such  a  character — 
then  he  would  say,  perish  that  religion 
whose  followers  had  shown  themselves  so 
unworthy  of  the  character  of  disciples  of 
their  Divine  Master,  as  to  refuse  not  only 
their  own  contributions  towards  the  pre- 
servation of  His  sacred  temples,  but  to 
insist  upon  the  money  of  others  being 
dragged  from  them,  to  support  a  religion 
to  which  they  were  conscientiously  op- 
posed ;  but  he  knew  too  well  the  vitality 
of  Christianity  to.  feel  any  fear  on  its  ac- 
count. See  how  religion  had  thriven  in 
Canada  since  the  obnoxious  question  of  the 
Clergy  Reserves  had  been  settled.  He 
trusted  that  for  the  sake  of  religion  itself 
the  House  would  not  stop  short  of  the 
abeolute  and  unconditional  repeal  of  this 
obnoxious  impost.  In  the  Keport  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  a  belief 
was  expressed  that  a  large  body  of  Dis- 
senters were  not  desirous  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  church  rates.  He  thought  the 
Committee  were  altogether  wrong  in  that 
impression.  As  he  had  before  stated, 
the  Dissenters  were,  in  his  opinion,  most 
anxious  for  the  total  abolition  of  church 
rates,  and  it  was  his  belief  that  if  the 
impost  were  aboHshed  a  large  number  of 
Dissenters  would  be  found  amongst  the 
Toluntary  contributors  to  a  fund  in  lieu  of 
them.  It  was  idle  to  charge  the  Dissenters 
with  the  wish  or  intention  of  pulling  down 
the  Church  of  England.  !No  such  feeling  of 
antagonism  towards  the  Church  existed  in 
the  minds  of  the  great  body  of  Dissenters, 


who  displayed  amongst  themselves  much 
fewer  differences  than  were  to  be  found 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Church  itself. 
He  would  remind  the  House  of  the  decency 
and  decorum  observed  during  the  religious 
services  in  the  theatres  of  the  metropolis. 
The  aid  of  the  police  was  not  required 
there  to  preserve  order.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  was  the  conduct  pursued  in 
some  of  their  churches  ?  Were  not  some 
of  their  ministers  approaching  the  prac- 
tices and  services  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
so  closely  that  he  believed  they  would  dis- 
play their  honesty  only  by  going  over  to 
the  latter  Church  altogether.  What  was 
the  case  in  one  of  their  churches  ?  Was 
not  the  assistance  of  100  or  150  policemen 
required  to  maintain  order  and  to  enable 
Divine  service  to  be  performed?  There 
were  no  such  differences  amongst  the  Dis- 
senters. If  this  impost  were  abolished  he 
was  convinced  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land would  advance  with  much  greater 
strides  than  it  had  ever  done  before,  and 
that  the  bitterness  which  was  now  increas- 
ing  day  by  day  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
sent obnoxious  system  would  completely 
disappear. 

Mb.  PERRY  WATUNGTON  said,  he 
could  not  agree  with  the  hon.  Baronet 
who  had  just  sat  down — for  he  did  not 
consider  that  the  disposition  to  make  vol- 
untary contributions  for  Church  purposes 
was  injuriously  affected  by  the  existence 
of  an  Establishment,  any  more  than  the 
fountain  of  private  benevolence  was  dried 
up  by  the  existence  and  operation  of  a 
poor  law.  Although  this  question  had 
been  frequentiy  discussed  in  that  House, 
still  he  thought  that  every  succeeding 
year  added  something  to  their  practical 
knowledge  of  the  matter  in  developing, 
more  and  more  distinctiy,  the  ultimate 
objects  of  the  supporters  of  this  Bill, 
and  in  showing  the  effect  that  would  be 
produced  upon  the  Established  Church  if 
the  proposed  measure  passed  into  a  law. 
He  for  one  would  admit  that  if  it  were 
proved  that  the  present  system  imposed  a 
heavy  grievance  of  conscience  upon  any 
class  of  the  community,  it  would  be  their 
duty  to  remedy  the  complaint  as  speedily 
as  possible.  But  when  he  foimd  a  mode 
proposed  which  would  benefit  a  few  by  in- 
flicting a  great  injustice  on  the  many,  he 
thought  the  advantage  to  be  gained  was 
whoUy  beneath  the  cost  of  the  purchase. 
He  would  not  trouble  the  House  with 
extracts  firom  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
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which  had  been  bo  largely  qnoted  in  the  | 
last  debate  upon  this  subject ;  but  when 
he  found  Dr.  Foster,  a  BaptiBt,  flaying  | 
that  he  oonaidered  it  an  immoral  ohli- 1 
gallon  for  a  Baptist  or  Independent  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  a  church  in 
which  he  docs  not  worBhip,  and  applying 
this  remark  to  tithes  as  well  as  church 
rates— when  he  found  Mr.  Gladding,  an 
Independent,  declaring  that  he  does  not 
wieh  to  Bee  any  change  in  the  law,  and 
does  not  think  the  conscientious  objection 
is  so  extensive  as  is  generally  supposed— 
and  the  Eev,  George  Osborne,  a  Weeleyan 
minister,  stating  that  he  thinks  he  shonld 
not  bo  wrong  in  inferring  that  there  does 
not  exist  any  very  wide-spread  opposition 
to  church  rates  ;  but,  on  the  contrMy,  and 
fiirther,  when  he  considered  that  the  cal- 
culations of  Dr.  Hume,  fonnded  upon  the 
formula  of  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  had  never 
been  disputed,  by  which  it  appeared  that — 

13  per  cent,  of  the  population  are 

Wesleyan  Idethodista. 
9}       „        Independents  and  Baptists. 
6{       „         Other  sects. 
8^       „        Boman  Catholics. 

42  „         Churchmen  proper. 

25         ,,  „         nominal 


He  could  not  resist  the  coriolusion  that  as 
tax  as  the  consdentions  objection  was  con- 
cerned the  abolition  of  church  rates  alone 
would  be  for  the  benefit  of  but  few.  And 
when  he  considered  the  large  proportion  of 
parishes  in  which  church  rates  are  easily 
levied — the  petition  signed  by  the  whole 
body  of  archdeacons  in  their  favour — and 
that  where  these  rates  are  abolished,  Bir- 
mingham for  example,  the  churches  are 
out  of  repair,  and  that  where  they  are 
most  readily  levied — there,  according  to 
the  evidence  of  Archdeacon  Sandford, 
there  are  most  voluntary  contributions, 
he  could  not  hut  feel  convinced  that  to  a 
laige  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country 
who  had  long  looked  te  these  rates  for  the 
support  of  their  places  of  worship,  an  in- 
justice would  be  done  hy  their  abolition 
of  very  considerable  extent.  When  we 
considered 'the  length  te  which  religioue 
controversy  is  teo  apt  to  run,  the  ex- 
treme bitterness  it  generally  provokes,  and 
the  want  of  practical  Christianity  with 
which  it  is  too  often  accompanied,  every 
one  mnst  rejoice  when  any  question  that 
arouses  it  is  removed  from  ue  arena  ot 
public  discussion,  and  mnst  be  anxious  te 
make  the  greatest  concessions  possible  for 
Jtfr.  Ptrry  WaUmgUm 
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in  BinniBghaza  and  other  places  were  re- 
ferred to  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Notting- 
ham as  an  example  of  the  advantages  of 
the  voluntary  system.  It  was  a  curious 
fact  that  two  days  after  this  statement 
was  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  ITot- 
tingham  in  the  House  of  Commons,  we 
find  one  clergyman  from  Birmingham  (Mr. 
Yorke)  statmg  before  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  that  "  the  external 
appearance  of  his  church  is  ruinous  in 
the  extreme."  We  find  another  clergy- 
man (Dr.  Miller)  stating  that  '*  the  pre- 
sent system,  as  carried  on  in  Birmingham, 
is  a  perfect  mill-stone  round  the  necks  of 
a  great  majority  of  the  ministers  in  the 
town,  seriously  prejudicing  their  spiritual 
work ;"  and  Archdeacon  8andford,  speak- 
ing generally :  ''  The  churches  in  Birming- 
ham are  going  into  decay."  Surely  it  is 
not  to  Birmingham  that  we  can  look  in  the 
interest  of  the  Established  Church  for  an 
example  of  the  advantage  of  the  abolition 
of  church  rates.  Prom  Braintree,  too,  a 
town  well  known  in  connection  with  lliis 
subject — a  town  in  his  (Mr.  Watlington's) 
own  coxmty — from  Braintree,  where  the 
rates  are  practically  abolished,  the  Incum- 
bent writes  in  I^ovember  last:  ''  Our  di- 
lapidated church  presents  a  most  deplor- 
able aspect;  we  cannot  now  proceed  for 
want  of  funds."  These,  surely,  are  not 
encouraging  instances  to  churchmen  in  fa- 
Your  of  total  abolition.  As  he  had  before 
stated  he  did  not  for  a  moment  believe  that 
the  existence  of  an  endowed  church  was 
prejudicial  to  the  disposition  to  make 
voluntary  contributions  for  religious  pur- 
poses, nor  were  Churchmen  less  prone  than 
members  of  other  denominations  to  recog- 
nize it  as  a  duty  to  give  to  these  objects 
according  to  their  means.  All  were  aware 
of  the  spiritual  destitution  of  the  metro- 
pdlis ;  every  one  mtist  fear  that  a  similar 
destitution  existed  in  all  the  largo  towns 
of  the  kingdom ;  every  one  must  be  alive 
to  the  sadness  of  that  state  of  things, 
which  admitted  the  possibility  of  an  esti- 
mate being  made  by  which  25  per  cent 
of  the  population  was  shown  to  be  to- 
tally irreligious — the  great  need  of  ex- 
ertion was  fully  recognized — and  if  the 
efforts  made  did  not  meet  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  it  was  owing  to  the  infirmity 
of  human  nature,  and  not  to  the  fault  of 
the  system  which  Churchmen  upheld.  De- 
pend upon  it,  by  injuring  the  Established 
Church,  injury  would  be  done  to  one  of  the 
most  zealous  advocates  for  the  exercise  of 
voluntary  benevolence.    He  was  entirely 


opposed  to  the  measure  of  the  hon.  Baronet, 
because  it  was  a  proposition  not  for  a  com- 
promise, but  the  total  abolition  of  the  church 
rates;  but  at  the  same  time  he  could  not 
support  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Warwickshire,  which  did  not, 
in  his  opinion,  meet  the  difficulties  of  the 
case.  He  considered  that  the  measure 
already  introduced  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Buckingham,  or  one  founded  on  the  Beport 
of  the  Lords'  Committee,  would  be  far  pre- 
ferable ;  and  he  would  resist  to  the  utmost 
the  measure  now  before  the  House. 

Mb.  EVANS  wished  to  say  a  few  words 
lest  his  vote  might  be  misinterpreted.  He 
was  not  wedded  to  any  particular  measure, 
but  was  most  anxious  that  this  vexatious 
and  annoying  question  should  be  settled. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Stroud  (Mr.  Horsman)  had  called  it  a 
''convenient"  question,  but  he  thought  it 
a  most  inconvenient  one,  for  the  constant 
agitation  of  it  brought  about  ill  feeling 
between  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  and 
was  most  injurious  to  the  Church  itself. 
Having  listened  to  the  debates,  and  read 
the  evidence  on  the  subject,  he  must  say 
that  he  did  not  apprehend  any  danger  from 
the  present  measure.  He  had  no  fear  for 
the  Established  Church.  That  Church 
was  a  rich  Church,  and  he  was  certain 
that  the  Members  of  the  Church  were  not 
less  zealous  than  the  members  of  other  re- 
ligious communities,  and  he  believed  that 
if  church  rates  were  abolished  no  diffi- 
culty would  be  felt  in  providing  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  sacred  fabrics  and  the 
decent  celebration  of  the  religious  ser- 
vices. As  to  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire, he  believed  that  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  actuated  by  good  motives.  He 
believed  the  Amendment  was  based  upon 
evidence  given  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  by  Mr.  Coode,  who  was  of 
opinion  that  although  the  rate  was  levied, 
no  one  who  objected  to  pay  the  rate  should 
be  obliged  to  pay  it,  even  though  the  objec- 
tion was  not  taken  xmtil  the  collector  call- 
ed for  the  rate.  By  the  adoption  of  such 
a  plan  as  this  it  was  plain  Uiat  agitation 
would  be  revived,  not  suppressed.  He 
could  not  support  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  for  it  would  in  no  manner 
settle  the  question.  He  had  not  much  hope 
of  seeing  the  question  settled  this  year. 
He  feared  it  would  not  even  if  passed 
here  meet  a  very  favourable  reception  else- 
where, for  last  year  the  Bill  passed  by  a 
large  majority  in  this  House  for  the  aboli- 
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that  House  waa  prosecuted  for  bdng  ood- 
cemed  in  that  riot.  The  trial  lasted  seve- 
ral days.  It  wtta  a  spasmodic  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Churoh  to  revive  church 
rates  at  Birmingham.  The  prosecution 
entirely  fiiiled,  and  the  rector  had  to  pay 
the  costs,  which  he  believed  were  not  lesa 
than  £1,200.  From  that  time  to  this,  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  impose  church 
rates  on  Birmingham.  In  &ct,  yon  might 
as  well  attempt  to  collect  the  natioBal  debt 
as  church  rates  at  Birmingham.  Witii 
reference  to  the  testimony  of  the  £ev. 
Canon  Brooks,  quoted  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, as  to  the  sentiments  of  Dissenters 
with  regard  to  churoh  rates  in  the  consti- 
tuency of  Nottingham — which  he  (Mr. 
Mellor)  had  the  honour  to  represent-— he 
begged  to  say  that  exemplary  clergyman 
was,  in  his  opinion,  entirely  mistaken  as 
to  those  sentiments.  His  hon.  Colleague 
hod  recently  presented  a  petition,  contain- 
ing 6,200  signatures, 'irom  Nottingham, 
against  church  rates ;  and  he  himself  had 
presented  many  similar  petitions  from  that 
constituency.  That  ought  to  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  opinion  of  the  Bev.  Canon 
Brooks  that  three-fourths  of  the  Dissenters 
in  Nottingham  had  no  objection  to  main- 
tain churoh  rates.  Canon  Brooks  admitted 
that  there  were  district  churches  in  Not- 
tingham for  which  Canon  Brooks  stated 
that  churohmen  thought  it  was  unfair  to 
call  upon  them  to  support  the  pariah 
church.  Why  ?  Because  they  did  not  at- 
tend it,  but  attended  the  district  churches. 
Why,  that  was  the  whole  argument  for 
abolition.  According  to  his  experience  he 
thought  the  church  would  be  better  sup- 
ported without  church  rates  than  with 
them.  His  notion  was  that  people  valued 
that  which  they  paid  for  much  more  than 
they  did  what  was  provided  by  eleemosy- 
nary contributions. 

Mr.  a.  mills  said,  he  had  generally 
supported  the  attempts  made  at  a  compro- 
mise of  this  question,  and  he  should  sup- 
port that  contained  in  the  Amendment  gf 
the  hon.  Member  ibr  North  Warwickshire, 
not,  however,  because  he  thought  it  to  be 
the  best  suggestion  that  could  he  made. 
He  did  not,  however,  think  it  was  the  part 
of  the  Mends  of  the  Church  to  propose 
compromises,  or  alternatives  for  the  propo- 
sition which  was  now  before  the  House  to 
abolish  churoh  rates.  This  agitation  had 
DOW  lasted  fiity  years.  The  advocates  of 
abolition  asked  us  to  annihilate  an  ancient 
and  valuable  machinery  whi(:h  90  per  cent 
of  the  parishes  of  England  now  volon- 
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tarily  used  for  the  maintenance  of  diyine 
worship.  It  was  for  those  who  urged  a 
grievance  to  present  it  to  the  House  in  a 
practical  form,  so  that  it  might  be  dealt 
with,  without  interfering  with  interests 
that  ought  to  be  protected.  The  hon.  Ba- 
ronet (Sir  John  Trelawny)  and  his  friends 
had  not  adopted  this  moderate  and  reason- 
able course.  And  now,  when  Parliament 
was  actually  extending  and  increasing  the 
powers  of  local  taxation, 'in  respect  of  li- 
braries .and  recreation  grounds,  and  even 
so  far  as  to  provide  for  the  analysis  of  *^ar- 
ticles  of  food,  yet  at  the  same  moment  we 
were  called  on  to  destroy  the  machinery 
by  which  the  expenses  of  maintaining  our 
churches  were  provided  for.  He  thought 
that  the  plan  by  which  Dissenters  could 
have  relieved  themselves  of  the  obligation 
to  pay  church  rates  by  obtaining  certifi- 
cates that  they  were  Dissenters  and  ob- 
jected to  the  payment  of  church  rates,  had 
been  too  hastily  disposed  of.  The  objec- 
tion to  that  plan  was,  that  Dissenters  would 
be  ashamed  of  obtaining  an  exemption  in 
that  mode,  and  that  they  ought  not,  as  the 
phrase  went,  to  be  "ticketed;"  but  he 
could  not  conceive  why  a  Dissenter  should 
be  ashamed  to  avow  his  dissent.  He  (Mr. 
Mills)  was  not  ashamed  of  avowing  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, but  if  on  tiie  ground  of  nonconformity 
exception  was  claimed,  let  that  ground  be 
plainly  stated,  and  let  the  Legislature  deal 
with  it  in  a  fair  and  tolerant  spirit. 

Mb.  WALTEE  said,  there  was  a  re- 
mark which  he  had  met  with  of  an  emi- 
nent ecclesiastical  writer  of  the  present 
day,  and  which  was  a  very  trite  one,  that 
"  When  people  understand  each  other,  con- 
troversy is  eitiier  at  an  end  or  hopeless." 
Now,  if  there  was  any  one  question  of  which 
it  could  be  said  that  they  all  understood 
each  other,  it  was  that  of  church  rates  ; 
and  for  his  part  the  more  he  heard  the 
subject  discussed  the  more  he  was  con- 
vinced that  there  were  only  two  modes  of 
dealing  with  it.  One  was  to  repeal  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
Braintree  case ;  the  other  to  abolish  church- 
rates  altogether.  He  saw  no  middle  course, 
and  he  believed  there  was  none.  Believ- 
ing that  it  was  impossible  for  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite  to  succeed  in  repealing  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  could 
not  see  the  use  of  wasting  the  time  of  the 
House  and  the  country  in  perpetual  dis- 
cussions of  ttie  question  year  after  year, 
and  in  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  a  com- 
promise whidi  he  considered  to  be  unat- 

Mr.  A.  Mills 


tainablc.  But  of  all  the  propositions  ever 
made  for  the  setUement  of  this  qaestion, 
that  of  the  hon.  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire i^peared  to  him  to  be  the  most 
utterly  hopeless.  In  the  first  place  that 
hon.  Gentleman  very  quietly  assumed  that 
the  period  of  seven  years  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  statute  of  limitations  to  es- 
tablish a  right  of  the  Church  in  tested 
of  church  rates  —  to  establish  the  nght 
of  the  Church  to  levy  a  rale  on  ownen  of 
property  instead  of  occupiers.  [Mr.  Nxw- 
DEQATB  dissented.]  The  words  of  the  hon. 
Gentieman's  Amendment  were  '*to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  establishing  in  lieu 
of  church  rates  a  charge  on  all  heredi- 
taments, in  respect  of  the  occi^pancy  of 
which  diuroh  rates  have  been  paid  within 
the  last  seven  years."  He  presumed  that 
meant,  that  in  all  cases  in  which  church 
rate  had  been  paid  for  seven  years  that  rate 
should  hereafter  be  levied  as  a  permanent 
tax  on  the  owners  of  the  prop^ty.  Li  the 
next  place,  it  limited  for  all  future  time 
the  discretion  of  parishes  in  respect  to  the 
collection  of  church  rates;  and  it  also 
adopted  a  principle  which  he  thought  was 
wholly  inapplicable  to  church  rates,  be- 
cause, if  there  were  any  one  rate  in  con- 
nection with  the  Church  which  it  devolved 
upon  i^ie  occupiers  to  pay  rather  than  the 
owner,  it  was  that  which  went  to  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  the  fabric  of  the 
Church.  They  all  knew  that  the  Church 
to  which  the  majority  of  that  House  be- 
longed was  not  a  material  fitbric,  but,  as  it 
was  defined  in  the  Articles  of  th«»[r  Church, 
a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  the  fabric 
being  altc^ther  iirespective  of  the  essence 
of  the  Church.  The  material  fabric  bemg 
designed  for  the  accommodation  of  wor* 
shippers,  surely  those  who  used  the  fabric 
should  pay  for  the  use  of  it,  and  not  the 
owners  of  property,  who  might  be  Hving 
in  another  part  of  the  country,  and  who 
might  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Even 
as  regarded  occupiers  it  might  be  a  matter 
of  hardship.  He  could  state  the  case  of  a 
tenant  of  his  own — ^the  tenant  of  a  large 
fEirm — who  would  have  to  pay  more  than 
anybody  else,  though  he  had  not  a  seat  in 
the  church,  and  could  not  get  one;  and  a 
clergyman  some  days  ago  mentioned  to 
him  the  case  of  a  tenant  of  his  who  was  in 
exactiy  the  same  position.  He  ccmfSsssedy 
though  as  zealous  a  Churchman  as  any 
Member  of  that  House,  that  he  would  hare 
no  hesitation  whatever  in  relying  wholly 
on  the  efforts  of  the  voluntary  system  as 
a  substitute  for  any  deficiency  that  might 
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arise  from  the  surrender  of  this  miserable 
contribatioD.  When  they  oonsidered  how 
the  proportions  of  the  Chorch  were  vary- 
ing from  year  to  year — how  new  districts 
were  being  perpetuiEdly  created — thus  alter- 
ing the  proportion  of  the  mother  churches 
to  the  whdley  the  question  was  reduced  to 
a  very  small  point ;  and  he  put  it  to  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  whether  it  was  worth 
while  eontendingfor  the  retention  of  a  rate 
of  this  kind,  wMdi  would  obviously  be  ap- 
pHoable  to  a  mere  fraction  of  the  churches 
in  this  country.  Even  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  their  Beport,  pro- 
posed to  exempt  new  districts  from  liabi- 
Hty  to  the  rate.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
ihere  were  any  other  aid  required  as  a 
supplement  to  the  voluntary  system,  he 
oouM  see  no  reason,  either  in  theory  or  in 
practice,  against  the  plan  of  a  limited  sys- 
tem of  pew-rents,  leaving,  of  course,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  seats  free  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  fabric  of  the  Church,  in  which 
the  occupiers  of  pews  had  an  interest 
Considering  that  the  wealthy  classes  inva- 
nahly  helped  themselves  to  the  best  seats 
—and  he  did  not  quarrel  with  them  for 
that — ^he  saw  no  reason  why  they  should 
Bot  do  what  was  done  in  every  church  on 
the  Continent — ^pay  for  the  seats  which 
they  occupied.  When  the  House  went 
into  Committee  ou  ihe  Bill  he  should  sup- 
port the  clauses  which  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
xonet  the  Chaneellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
easter  (Sir  G.  Grey)  intended  to  propose. 

Adkibal  WALCOTT  :  Sir,  our  churches 
are  national  monuments,  and  the  signal 
eridenoe  of  the  seal,  piety,  and  munifi- 
eenoe  of  our  fore&thers.  In  France  the 
State,  embracing  this  idea  practically, 
Biaiatains  the  saored  fabrics  in  repairs. 
The  clergy  who  serve  in  our  churches  as 
ministers  of  the  national  religion  (too 
aumy  of  them  receiving  a  bare  pittamce 
for  their  incessant  toil),  are  at  aU  times 
ready  to  answer  every  call,  of  pastoral 
duty  or  general  active  benevolence.  The 
freewill  ofierings  of  the  people  raised  the 
parish  church  and  the  grandest  minster : 
and  in  the  humblest  hamlet,  or  the  largest 
town,  the  venerable  fabric  is  still  its  diief 
arohiteotaral  ornament,  and  appeals  to  the 
highest  associations  of  our  nature,  the  ten- 
deest  of  human  memories,  and  the  most 
saored  officea  that  have  been  celebrated 
wxtiioat  intermission  within  its  walls. 
la  such  towns  as  Tewkesbury,  Malvern, 
Sherbomei  Beverley,  Selby,  St.  Albans, 
Giiriatohurch,  and  many  others,  are  noUe 
ehurchea^  onoe  oellegiate  and  eonventuali 


and  amply  endowed,  now  standing  in  the 
midst  of  comparatively  small  populations. 
How  are  such  magnificent  structures  to  be 
maintained,  destitute  of  a  &bric  frmd,  if 
church  rates  are  absolutely  abolished,  and 
no  substitute  provided?  The  real  ques- 
tion at  issue  is — ^Will  you  dissolve  the 
EstabUshed  Church  ?  Will  you  rely  upon 
the  notoriously  inefficient  and  precianous 
collection  under  a  voluntary  system  for 
the  support  of  religion?  I  for  my  part 
view  with  the  deepest  apprehension  any 
change  that  would  affect  the  union  of  the 
Church  and  State  which  is  interwoven 
widi  our  civil  institutions  and  is  the  safe- 
guard of  our  social  peace.  The  churchman 
justly  requires  that  the  interests  of  his 
communion  should  be  regarded,  and  his 
principles  treated  with  respect;  all  he 
asks  is  the  preservation  of  the  time- 
honoured  maxim  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
\he  State  to  maintain  and  repair  the  fstbrio 
as  the  essential  condition  of  an  established 
Church,  while  all  that  his  most  scrupu- 
lous opponent  and  the  most  earnest  as- 
serter  of  toleration  can  claim,  is  exemption 
from  contributing  to  expenses  incuned  in 
the  celebration  of  services  peculiar  to 
those  who  worship  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church.  This  I  am  ready  to  concede,  but 
I  do  fervently  hope  that  this  House  will 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  practical  adjust- 
ment and  final  settlement  of  a  long- vexed 
question,  indeed,  too  long  a  theme  of 
public  discussion  and  local  animosities  and 
difficulty,  for  the  evil  is  pressings  and  re- 
quires an  immediate  remedy.  I  have  no 
fear,  however,  of  the  result,  even  if  the 
Church  shall  be  told  to  lean  on  her  natural 
strength  and  be  left  to  the  affisctions  of 
the  people,  as  her  last  and  chief  resource ; 
but  that  is  no  redress  for  the  serious  blow 
and  wrong  whidi  are  aimed  against  her 
vitality. 

Mb.  NEWDEOATE  wished  to  say  one 
or  two  words.    [/*  Order !"] 

Ma.  SPEAEEE:  The  hon.  Member, 
having  moved  an  Amendment,  is  not  en- 
titled to  speak  again. 

Question  put,  *'  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  oul  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

The  House  divided  t— Ayes  222  \  Noea 
49:  Majority  173. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Liit  of  the  AnHii. 

Adair  E.  E.  Agntw,  Sit  A 

Adam,  W.  P.  Aleook,  T. 

Addeila7»  ri«  hon.  0.  B<    Antrobof,  E* 
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position,  but  year  after  year  he  would  in- 
dicate his  feeling  on  this  subject  by  a 
Uotion 

Ub.  MOWBRAY  must  say  for  himself, 
and  many  others  who  sat  near  him,  that 
there  was  no  inconsistency  in  the  conrse 
they  had  taken.  His  hon.  Friend  had 
placed  those  who  were  aa  attached  and 
as  zealous  in  defending  the  rights  of  the 
Church  OS  himself  in  the  painful  position 
of  refusing  t«  join  him  in  afflrmicg  a  pro- 
poaition  which,  in  their  opinion,  was  not 
only  not  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  but  which  involved  even  greater 
and  more  numerous  objections  on  the  part 
of  Dissenters  than  even  the  present  law  of 
chnieh  rates.  His  hon.  Friend  had  been 
both  privately  and  publicly  implored  to 
withdraw  a  proposition  which  many  of 
his  friends  considered  objectionable,  and, 
giving  his  hon.  Friend  credit  for  sincerity 
and  consistency,  he  had  yet  no  right  to 
reflect  npon  the  consistency  of  those  who 
had  voted  with  him  last  July,  bnt  who 
now  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  walk  ont 
of  the  House,  and  to  give  no  vote  upon 
his  proposition. 

Ub.  HALINS  said,  he  had  gone  even 
a  step  further  than  his  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Mowbray)  for  he  had  voted  against 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickahire.  He  should,  how- 
ever, bo  sorry  if  it  were  supposed  that  ho 
was  in  favour  of  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, He  (Mr.  Malins)  was  opposed  to 
the  abolition  of  church  rates,  He  waa, 
in  fact,  in  favour  of  their  total  mainte- 
nance. 

Mr.  HEWBEGIATE  sdd,  that  what  ho 
had  stated  had  at  all  events  elicited  some 
explanation,  whether  satisfactery  or  not 
was  a  matter  for  the  judgment  of  the 
House.  He  could  not  forget  that  he  had 
acted  on  the  distinct  suggestions  that  he 
received  last  year.  Hon.  Members  might 
assign  what  reasons  they  chose  for  having 
changed  their  policy.  He,  at  least,  had 
pursued  a  straightforwnrd  course,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  House  would  not  tbink  him 
disrespectful  when  ho  stated  that  he  should 
continue  to  pursue  it. 

Mr.  SELWTN  opposed  the  clause  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury,  which  waa 
an  attempt  to  repeal  local  Acts  without 
any  sufficient  cause. 

8ni  JOHN  TRELAWNT  did  not  think 
the  proposed  clause  was  in  accordance 
with  the  Bill  before  the  House,  thoagh 
the  object  of  that  proposal  might  be  ef- 
fected by  a  distinct  i 
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wardens  thould  be  responsible  for  the  snm 
they  plaoed  on  one  pew  as  ^compared  with 
'another  ? 

BiR  OEOBOE  GREY  said,  that  it  would 
be  done  by  the  incumbent  and  churoh- 
wardens  according  to  the  statutes  now  in 
force  establishing  the  same  principle,  and 
which  no  difficulty  was  found  in  carrying 
out.  As  to  the  observation  of  the  right 
bon.  If  ember  for  Wiltshire  (Mr.  Sotheron 
&tcourt),  the  wording  meant,  of  course, 
seats  legally  approfHiated,  and  he  was  not 
aware  that  any  individual  seats  were  ex- 
dosively  appropriated  to  particular  per- 
ions. 

Mb.  WALPOLE  objected  to  read  the 
elaase  a  second  time,  for  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  did  not  appear  to  see  the  full 
scope  of  it,  and  did  not  intend  that  it 
ahouldi  have  the  effect  pointed  out  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  S.  Estcourt).  He 
observed  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  used 
the  words  "exclusively  appropriated;" 
but,  if  he  would  ask  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  in  what  way  pews  could  be  legally 
appropriated  to  any  person,  he  would  find 
there  were  very  rare  instances  indeed, 
possiMy  there  were  none,  in  which  pews 
could  be  claimed  by  any  persons  what- 
ever, unless  by  faculty  or  prescription. 
Tfa«  hon.  Member  for  Berkshire  (Mr. 
Wfdter)  said  he  did  not  see  any  hard* 
ship  in  potting  a  rent  on  pews,  because 
no  person  need  pay  such  rent  unless  he 
chose.  Need  not  pay  it!  Why,  the  effect 
of  this  arrangement  would  be  simply  to 
send  dovm  a  message  to  every  parish  in 
the  kingdom,  that  A  B  or  C  D,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  go  to  a  particular  pew 
all  his  lifetime,  must  pay  rent  for  it  in 
future,  or  he  could  not  come  to  church. 
His  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Walter)  made  a  re- 
mark just  now  which  certainlv  had  some 
effect  on  the  House.  He  said  that  when 
persons  knew  what  they  were  about,  there 
was  either  an  end  to  controversy,  or  con- 
troversy was  hopeless ;  but  he  wished  to 
ask  him— did  they  know  what  they  were 
about  ?  Down  to  a  recent  period  the 
usual  question  in  regard  to  church  rates 
was  this — Did  it  press  on  the  consciences 
of  Dissenters?  But  that  was  relieved,  or 
oflered  to  be  relieved.  And  now  did  they 
know  what  they  were  about  ?  According 
to  the  evidence  taken  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  Dissenters  declared  that  this 
was  a  step  towards  separation  of  Church 
and  State  and  the  spoliation  of  Church  pro- 
perty and  i^  destruction  of  the  Church. 
He  therefore  wished  to  ask  his  hon.  Friend 


whether  they  both  knew  what  they  were 
about?— whether  his  Friend  (Mr.  Walter) 
intended — ^he  (Mr.  Walpole)  himself  cer- 
tainly did  not  intend — if  the  Bill  passed 
in  its  present  form,  to  admit  the  under- 
standing upon  which  Dissenters  were  now 
pressing  it  on — ^namely,  that  it  was  a  step 
towards  doing  away  with  the  Church  as  a 
part  of  the  established  institution  of  the 
country. 

SiE  JOHN  TBELAWNY  thought  that 
if  a  palliative  was  to  be  applied,  it  would 
require  to  be  more  mature  than  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  submitted  to  them. 
He  was  afraid  that  the  imposition  of  sums 
upon  pews  would  have  a  tendency  to  dry 
up  the  liberality  of  contributors  to  the 
funds  of  the  Church. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  remarked  that 
the  ill-feeling  and  litigation  caused  by 
church  rates  had  always  been  pointed  out 
as  one  of  the  great  reasons  for  their  aboli- 
tion ;  but  it  was  certain  that,  if  the  clause 
now  proposed  were  carried  into  operation, 
it  could  not  fail  to  produce  all  the  enmity 
and  litigation  which  it  was  alleged  to  be 
the  object  of  the  Bill  to  prevent.  There 
were  at  this  moment  societies  formed 
through  the  country  to  put  down  this 
very  system  of  appropriated  pews  which 
the  clauses  would  perpetuate.  Besides,  it 
was  dear,  from  the  words  of  the  clause, 
that  the  plan  would  take  in  the  whole  of 
the  pews  that  by  faculty,  prescription,  or 
use,  had  been  appropriated  to  particular 
individuals.  Tho  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  overlooked  the  common  law  in  this 
matter,  which  gave  parishioners  a  right  to 
go  to  the  churchwardens,  and  ask  for  sit- 
tings; and  the  churchwarden  was  bound 
to  appropriate  them  to  the  fiill  extent  of 
the  diurch  room.  He  would  liOt  go  into 
the  general  question  of  the  pew  system. 
He  had  always  held  it  in  utter  abomina- 
tion, on  social,  religious,  and  political 
grounds,  and  would  never  do  anything  to 
extend  a  S3rstem  which  must  be  attended 
with  such  evil  results. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  had  on  various  occa- 
sions expressed  his  objection  in  the  House 
to  the  pew  system ;  but  he  must  say  he 
thought  the  present  proposition  of  even  a 
more  novel,  dangerous,  and  mischievous 
character.  Hitherto  there  had  been  a 
cause  of  quarrel  between  the  Church  atid 
Dissenters :  but  if  this  clause  were  carried 
it  would  now  be  between  the  clergyman 
and  his  parishioners.  Any  arbitrary  and 
capricious  imposition  by  the  clergyman  of 
a  sum  on  any  particular  pew  might  have 
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(5.)  £65,000,  OB  account,  J)epartment8 
<^  Seoretarj  for  War  and  Commander  in 
Chief. 

(6.)  £125,000,  on  account,  Kanufao- 
tufing  Departments,  &e. 

(7.)  £315,000,  on  account,  Wages  of 
Artificers,  &c. 

(8.)  £114,000,  on  account,  Clothing 
and  Necessaries. 

(9.)  £427,P00,  on  account,  Provisions, 
fto. 

(10.)  £728,000,  on  account.  Warlike 
Stores. 

(11.)  £215,000,  on  account.  Fortifica- 
tions. 

ITpon  a  Vote  of  £69,000  for  Civil 
Buildings, 

Sn  HENRY  WILLOTJGHBY  said,  he 
■wonted  to  these  Votes  on  account  with 
the  confident  expectation  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  exercise  the  power 
given  him  very  sparingly,  and  that  he 
would  take  care  to  leave  open  all  questions 
fin:  the  Committee  on  a  future  occasion. 

CoLoirxL  KNOX  protested  against  the 
plan  of  taking  Estimates  on  account. 
There  was  never  any  redress  when  they 
had  parted  with  such  large  sums  in  that 
manner. 

Kb.  BENTINCK  asked  whether  the 
fortifications  at  Aldemey  were  included  ? 

Mb.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  that 
whatever  works  were  under  contract  were 
included.  He  presumed  that  the  House 
of  Commons  would  not  wish  to  stop  works 
in  progress  under  contracts  already  made. 

Mr.  chairman  said,  the  Vote  before 
the  Committee  was  for  Civil  Buildings. 

Mr.  BENTINCK  said,  that  recent  ex- 
perience showed  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
breaking  contracts.  He  objected  to  the 
outlay  of  a  single  shilling  more  on  the 
fortinoations  at  Aldemey.  He  wanted  to 
know  whether  it  was  intended  to  go  on 
spending  money  which  many  hon.  Mem- 
bers beUeved  would  be  utterly  wasted. 
He  was  opposed  to  these  works  altogether, 
and  intended  to  oppose  every  one  of  them. 

Mr,  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  that  in 
that  case  the  Chairman  had  better  report 
progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrow ; 
Committee  to  sit  again  on  Friday, 

House  resumed. 

INCOME-TAX  BILL, 

COKHITTES. 

Order  for  Committee  read.  

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER moved  that  the  Speaker  leave  the 


Chair  in  order  to  go  into  Committee  on 
this  Bill. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
^'  That  Mr.  Speu^r  do  now  leave  the 
Chair.'' 

Colonel  DUNNE  complained  that  many 
hon.  Members  had  had  no  opportunity  of 
discussing  the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  to 
which  there  were  great  objections.  He 
himself  intended  to  propose  that  in  Ire- 
land the  tax  should  be  ^d.  and  not.lOe^., 
and  unless  a  promise  jwere  given  that  he 
should  do  so  to-morrow  on  the  Report,  he 
would  proceed  with  his. Motion  now. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  there  would  be  an  opportu- 
nity to-morrow  evening,  on  bringing  up 
the  Report.  The  only  reason  why  he 
asked  the  >  House  tcr  permit  the  Bill  to 
pass  this  stage  to-day  was  to  prevent  the 
House  of  Lords  being  compelled  to  post- 
pone their  adjournment  for  the  Easter  re- 
cess 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  had 
thirty  petitions  to  present,  prapng  the 
House  not  to  impose  the  income  tax  on 
incomes  of  less  than  £150  a  year. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  hon.  Member 
cannot  present  petitions  on  the  Question 
that  I  leave  the  Chair. 

House  in  Committee. 

Mk.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  would 
take  the  sense  of  the  House  to-morrow  on 
the  question  that  incomes  of  less  than 
£150  a  year  be  exempted. 

Mr.  BENTINCK  urged  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  fix  a  certain  hour 
after  which  ho  would  not  bring  up  the 
Report  to-morrow. 

Lord  CLAUD  HAMILTON  hoped  ttiat 
the  right  hon.  Oentleman  the  Chimcellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  not  attempt  to 
force  this  Bill  through  the  House  without 
giving  an  opportunity  for  full  ani  ample 
discussion. 

It  being  a  Quarter  to  Six  o'Clock  the 
Chairman  left  his  seat  at  the  table,  and 
the  Speaker  returned  to  the  chair. 

House  resumed. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  the  stage  of  the  Bill 
would  be  lost  unless  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite would  consent  to  the  House  going 
again  into  Committee. 

Committee  report  Progress  ;  to  sit 
again  thU  day. 

House  will  immediately  resolvo  itself 
into  the  Committee. 

House  in  Committee. 

Mr.  Masset  in  the  Chair. 
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nance of  the  new  cottages  to  be  erected 
under  this  Aot,  for  if  left  to  thomselvet,  as 
was  too  often  the  case  in  Ireland,  they 
would  fall  into  rnin  and  decay.  The  re- 
moval of  the  original  cottages,  which  were 
in  most  cases  mere  hovels,  fit  neither  for 
human  nor  animal  occupation,  should  be 
provided  for.  The  Bill  be  believed  to  be 
a  most  useful  measure ;  but  it  ought  to 
ho  accompanied  by  protective  clauses. 

House  in  Committee. 

Bill  rsporfatj' without  Amendment. 

LoBD  REDESDALG  moved  a  olanse 
giving  power  to  tha  BoarJ  of  Works  to 
exercise  control  over  the  number  of  cot- 
tages to  be  erected  on  the  estate.  Their 
maintenance  in  good  repair  would  be  se- 
cured in  a  groat  degree  by  the  superviaion 
of  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Works,  who, 
at  long  at  there  was  money  to  be  repaid, 
would  take  care  that  the  security  was  kept 
in  proper  order ;  and,  as  the  repayment 
was  to  extend  over  a  period  of  twenty-two 
years,  the  extent  to  which  these  buildings 
would  be  suffered  to  wont  repair  could  not 
be  very  serious.  The  Board,  too,  would  no 
doubt  take  care  that  the  cottages  were 
efSciently  maintained,  so  as  to  produce  a 
rent  adequate  as  a  security  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  loan.  He  left  the  removal 
of  the  old  buildings  altogether  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  ConlraisBioners  of  Works, 
who  wonid  be  gnided  by  the  proportionate 
increase  which  might  take  place  in  the 
population. 

Amendment  moved  to 

"  Omit  tlis  WonJs  ('  th«  Labourinif  Classes  in 
Ireluad,')  and  insert  (■  Labourers  and  their  Fa- 
milies in  ■□;  Cue  in  vhich  it  shsll  appear  to  tho 
Commiaaionen  for  Pablio  Worki  in  Ireland  that 
more  or  improved  Aooommodatioa  for  aueh  La- 
bourer* is  required  ;  and  Ibe  Commiaiionns,  u 
tho  Condition  of  auch  Loan,  ihall  require  eiisting 
Dwellings  to  be  rcmored,  if  the;  ahail  oansider 
sueh  RenioTal  expedient,  and  ihall  not  eimction 
the  Ereotion  of  any  greater  Number  of  DwaliiDg* 
b;  meaaa  of  suob  Loan  than  the;  iball  oonlider 
aufficient  for  the  Aocommodation  of  tho  Labourers 
required  for  tho  proper  Cultivation  ofthe  Batata 
on  which  nnj  such  Loan  ia  to  be  advanced,  or  of 
tbe  Portion  of  lach  Eitote  on  vbieh  aueb  Dwell- 
iDga  are  to  ba  erected.") 

The  UAB4IIEBS  of  WESTMBATH 
complained  that  the  principle  was  about 
to  ba  departed  from  of  making  the  money 
expended  on  these  estates  raprodnctive. 

The  Mabquesb  of  LOKDONDEKRY 
said,  those  who  wore  interested  in  tho 
passing  of  this  measure  looked  for  its  ro- 
p rod ucti vena Bs  to  the  increased  comfort 
which  it  would  bestow  on  tho  labouring 
class.  It  was  very  desirable  to  know  what 
3  U 
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lemption  of  the   the  retQm  he  proposed  to  rooTe  for,  thftt  s 
Yeomnnrj    rery  coasiderabte  portion  of  those  balance! 
lat  jear.     The    coDaisted  of  deposits  over  which  the  Qoveni< 
i  previouslj  to    raent  had  no  power  wkaterer.      He  might 
exemption ;  but   mention   one   that   came  under    hia  own 
luring  the  last   knowledge,  to  the  amount  of  ;£50U,000, 
I  ci re um stances    orer  which  the  Government  certainlj  had 
>n  of  Volunteer   no   power — that   was  the  amount  of  the 
renmstanoea  he    suma   paid  in  onder   the  head   of    priae 
temption  would    money  to  the  troops.      He    proposed    to 
more  for  an  account  of  the  amount  of  the 
sums  BO  situated,  and  of  the  purposes  to 
which  they  were  appropriated.     He  was 
rery  much  slrnclc  by  the  amount  of  revenue 
which  JJIt.  Wilson  stated    be  expected— 
an  amount,  after  deducting  all  charges  of 
assessment  and  collection,  of  more  than 
£37,000.000.      If    that  were  the  cose. 
what  must    be    the    poaition    of    Indian 
finances  now  compared  with  what  they  were 
in  1857,   when  revenue  and   expenditura 
were    equaliaed  ?      Still,  he    should    like 
to  entertain  a  sanguine    hope    in    regard 
to  them,  because  while  in  our  own  country 
the  interest  of  the  public  debt  aniouDted 
to  a  third  of  the  whole  public  revenue,  in 
India  it  amooDted  to  only  a  sixth,    lodia 
was,  therefore,  not  only  one  of  the  most 
lightly,  if  not  the  most  lightly,  taxed  of 
all  countries,  but  also  the  one  most  lightly 
indebted.     Hr.  Wilson  proposed,  by  great 
economy  and  by  extending  the  taxation  of 
the  cdUDtry,  to  equalixe  the  revenue  end 
expenditure.      His    own    impression    had 
always  been,  and  was  now  as  strong  aa 
ever,    that    the    only   true   foundation   of 
economy    in    the    administration    of    the 
finances  of  India  was   to  be  found  in  & 
thorough  reeuncilinlion  between    the   Oo- 
vernnient  and  the  people.       Now,  he  did 
not  think  any  progress  was  made  towards 
that  result  by  the  plan  of  finance  which 
Mr.  Wilson  had  propounded.      Instead  of 
confining  bimaelf  to  the  novelties  of  finnnce, 
he  proposed  to  go  back  to  the  most  antiquat- 
ed notions,  and  to  impose  a  graduated  poll 
tax.      Everybody,  down  to  the  mere  arti- 
zan,  was  to  be  subjected  to  it.     Now,  he 
could  imagine  no  system  of  taxation  more 
distasteful   to   the   people.      He  did  not 
think  it  would  promote  good  feeling  be- 
tween the  people  and  Qovemment  to  sub- 
ject the  artiaans  to  that  tax  and  to  bring 
them   into  direct  contact    with    the    tax 
assessor  and  collector.     Neither  was  the 
new   tax    on  tohseco  a  measure  tending 
to  the    popularity  of   the  Government,  it 
I  the  various  1  would    l>o    sure    to    cruate   great  disvatis- 
la  inclined  to   faction.     It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Wilson 
Jie  answer  to  I  intended  to  levy  tho  iacoiiie  tax  upon  all 
3  B  2 
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the  community.  He  felt  oonfi* 
this  must  be  an  oversiglit,  nnd 
id  no  intention  of  making  it  np- 
i  non-commissioned  ofiicerB  and 
<f  the  army.  The  income  tax, 
JTM  to  he  a  general  tax  npon  all 
persons.  He  confessed  that  a 
t  description  would  be  extreme! j 
oua  if  there  were  a  hope  of 
te  people  helieve  that  it  irould 
witli  thorough  honesty  and  in 
i  with  the  pledged  word  of  the 
nt,  and  if  olso  there  existed  in 
ry  any  maohioory  for  the  asseis- 
coUection  of  the  tax  in  a  man- 
onld  be  just  to  the  people.  Ho 
Government  had  been  held  to  be 
for  many  years  from  levyiag  in 
[  provinces  taxes  upon  tho  lemin- 
I  was  satisfied  that  these  persons 
think  the  Government  had  acted 
I  he  was  disposed  to  think  that 
ir-tenants  would  be  of  the  same 
He  was  afraid  the  measure  of 
hich  the  zemindars  would  adopt 
to  make  their  under-tenants  pay 
ad  to  save  themselves.  In  this 
lere  was  ample  machinery  of  a 
ly  character  for  assessing  and 
lie  income  tax,  and  a  respect- 
mal  before  which  appeals  were 
a  those  who  thought  themselves 
But  how  wiJuTd  it  ho  possi- 
e  social  stats  of  India  to  find 
r  body  of  persons  or  the  reqni- 
lioer;  for  levying  the  tax  with 
jstice  i  He  was  afraid  he  know 
result  nonld  be— a  constant  eon- 
en  extortion  on  the  one  side  and 
the  other,  and  no  trustworthy 
lecide  between  them.  However 
ous,  therefore,  the  tax  would  be  if 
I  bonestly  and  fairly  carried  ont, 
that  it  would  excite  the  deepest 
gest  discontent  throughout  the 
the  countrj'.  There  was  one 
1  the  speech  of  Mr.  Wilson  to 
]esired  to  draw  tbeir  Lordships' 
because  be  thought  that  in  the 
B  used  by  him  in  respect  to  the 
B  was  more  danger  than  in  any 
taxation  in  India.  Mr.  Wilson 
make  a  very  large  reduction  of 
a  array,  Mr.  Wilson  said  the 
favourable  for  this  reduction  ; 
ibt  at  the  termination  of  a  great 
was  a  general  desire  for  a  large 
n  the  military  expenditure.    Mr. 

wf  armr,  wbioli  so  long  baa  b«an  our 
?arl  of  mhnbcrough 
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ererrextted  (whichever  term  might  be 
ooBsidered  the  right  one),  in  regard  to  the 
land;  but  Mr.  Wilson  did  not  propose  to 
bring  in  any  increased  revenue  by  adding 
to  that  tax ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  point- 
ed out  that  an  actual  increase  of  revenue 
had  been  produced  by  lowering  the  land 
tax;  end,  therefore,  as  regarded  that  tax 
or  impost  no  increase  was  proposed.  That 
being  the  case,  it  could  not  be  said  with 
acouraoy  that  the  new  system  of  taxation 
would  be  made  to  press  with  severity  on 
the  great  mass  of  the  population.  As 
to  the  income  tax,  his  noble  Friend  had 
forgotten  to  point  out,  what  Mr.  Wilson 
stated  in  his  speech,  that  there  always 
existed  a  certain  amount  of  machinery  in 
India  that  might  be  usefully  used  for  its 
collection.  Then  with  regard  to  the  army, 
his  noble  Friend  had  laid  far  too  much 
stress  on  particular  words  employed  by 
Mr.  Wilson.  Whatever  might  be  the  con- 
struction that  could  be  put  on  those  words, 
it  was  manifest  that  when  Mr.  Wilson 
spoke  of  the  Sepoy  army  having  commit- 
ted suicide  when  it  broke  out  into  the 
late  mutiny,  only  a  few  regiments  remain- 
ing in  whose  loyalty  we  could  confide,  he 
meant  the  Bengal  army.  It  was  perfectly 
dear  that  when  he  used  the  words  quoted 
by  his  noble  Friend,  he  had  not  in  his  mind 
the  great  armies  of  Madras  and  Bombay, 
by  whose  assistance  the  mutiny  was  quel- 
led. It  could  not  be  said  that  the  local 
European  army  had  ceased  to  exist;  but 
the  noble  Earl  seemed  to  forget  that,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  men  had 
taken  their  discharge,  almost  every  regi- 
ment of  that  army  was  reduced  to  a  skele- 
ton. [The  Earl  of  Ellekbobouoh  :  No, 
no!]  The  noble  Earl  was,  he  thought, 
not  correct  in  holding  that  opinion,  for  he 
icmnd,  from  a  Eetum  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  that  the  number  of  men  who  had 
taken  their  discharge  from  the  Bengal  1st 
Light  Cavalry  were  436;  from  the  2nd, 
592,  or  more  than  one-half;  and  from  the 
8rd,  509.  There  was  not,  in  short,  one  of 
the  regiments  of  that  army  frtmi  which 
less  tlum  300  men  had  taken  their  dis- 
charge ;  the  regiments,  therefore,  had  been 
reduced  to  skeletons.  The  question  of 
dealing  with  the  local  army  was  one  in 
reference  to  which  the  noble  Earl  must 
also  take  into  account  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  Government  were  placed. 
The  late  Government  had  appointed  a 
Commission  to  inquire  into  and  report  on 
the  subject.  That  Commission  comprised 
two  Secretaries  of  State,  as  well  as  a  very 


considerable  number  of  officers  connected 
with  the  Indian  army.  The  result  of  the 
investigation  was — the  two  Secretaries  of 
State  having  abstained  from  voting — ^that 
the  majority  of  the  Commission  reported 
against  a  local  army  being  maintained  in 
that  country.  Almost  all  the  officers  of 
the  Queen's  service  voted  against  retain- 
ing the  local  army,  and  almost  all  the 
officers  of  the  East  India  Company's  army 
voted  in  favour  of  retaining  it.  The  Go- 
vernment of  the  day  had  under  those  cir- 
cumstances to  adopt  a  certain  course,  and 
they  decided  in  favour  of  its  maintenance 
in  the  proportion  of  2-5thB  to  3-5th8  of 
the  Line.  Such  was  the  position  of  afiairs 
when  Her  Majesty's  present  advisers  had 
come  into  office.  His  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  of  ^tate  for  India  accordingly 
announced  last  year  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that,  having  duly  weighed  the  argu- 
ments which  had  been  advanced  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  he  had  determined 
to  adhere  to  the  decision  with  respect  to 
it  at  which  his  predecessors  in  office  had 
arrived.  He  might,  however,  be  permitted 
to  observe  that,  although  at  the  time  wheA 
the  Commission  was  appointed  the  opinion 
of  the  late  Company's  officers  had  been 
almost  unanimous  in  favour  of  keeping  up 
a  local  army  in  India,  events  had  subse- 
quently occurred  by  which  that  opinion 
had  to  a  considerable  extent  been  altered, 
and  which  caused  the  amalgamation  of  that 
army  with  the  Queen's  to  be  regarded, 
especially  by  the  yoimger  officers,  as  an 
object  which  it  was  desirable  to  effect. 
He  had,  indeed,  been  informed  that  these 
officers  looked  upon  such  a  step  as  one 
which  would  be  ciEdoulated  to  contribute  to 
their  own  professional  advantage,  instead 
of  imagining  that  their  prosperity  was 
bound  up  with  the  maintenance  of  a  sepa« 
rate  army.  He  might  quote  a  large  num- 
ber of  influential  names  in  support  of  that 
view,  that  it  was  expedient  that  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  two  armies  should  take 
place ;  but  the  only  one  which  he  should 
on  the  present  occasion  mention  was  that 
of  Sir  Patrick  Grant,  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Army  of  Madras,  and  a  distin- 
guished officer  of  the  late  Company,  who 
had,  through  the  usual  channels  of  infor- 
mation, declared  himself  to  be  favourable 
to  that  opinion.  He  did  not,  however, 
mean  to  say  that  the  Government  had  de- 
termined to  act  in  accordance  with  that 
particular  view.  Indeed,  he  almost  used 
Mr.  Wilson's  very  words,  saying  that  the 
late  local  army  was  at  an  end,  and  that  it 
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e  amalgamated  mth  the  Queen's 
e  did  not  say  that  that  was  the 
the  OoTcrnment.  The  question 
onsideratlonH  of  a  very  compU- 
re  and  required  to  bo  dealt  Tvith 
IcliberatioD.  He  was,  neverthe- 
red  to  admit  that  unless  mean; 
round  uot  only  fully  to  provide 
itcrests  of  officers  in  India  should  Lo 
but  also  for  eecnring  for  the  yel 
hat  country  a  class  of  men  valu-  for 
rather  invaluable — for  tbo  dis- 
those  duties  connected  ^1111  the 
»  vhioh  they  had  hitherto  per- 
il would  be  absolutely  esseutial, 
ime  at  least,  to  maintain  a  certain 
F  local  force  in  India.  There 
urse,  those  who  were  of  opinion 
nly  could  provision  be  made  for 
i  of  that  force  now  in  India,  but 
hould  be  enabled  to  secure  for 
a  supply  of  men  both  able  and 
devote  their  whole  lives  to  the 
rvice.  Unless  means  to  effect 
cts  could  be  found  it  was  a  que^- 
e  utmost  importance  to  consider 
tie  determination  of  the  late  and 
asent  Government  in  the  matter 
ne  to  which  it  was  desirabie  to 
Pith  respect  to  the  officers  of  the 
'  now  in  India,  ho  might  be  al- 
efer  to  a  return  firom  which  the 
I  had  quoted,  and  which  proved 
r  as  they  were  concerned,  no  in-  she 
liitherto  been  done  to  their  in-  int 
Ke  found  by  that  return  tbat  out 
mber  of  1,151,  including  both 
the  local  and  Native  army,  there 
■  sixty-four  who  wore  not  em- 
tho  performance  of  either  civil 
y  duties;  so  that  they,  at  oil 
d  no  right  to  compbin  that  a 
lad  heen  inflicted  upon  them, 
ion,  he  had  simply  to  repeat  that 
t  was  under  the  considco^tion  of 
nment,  and  would  receive  at 
Is  that  attention  which  its  im- 
emanded. 

JO.  OF  ELLENBOEOUGH  ob- 
t  at  tbo  end  of  the  last  Session 
it  brought  in  a  Bill  to  enable  the 
increase  the  strength  of  the  local 
[ndia;  so  that  at  least  at  that 
mdency  of  opinion  was  in  &vour 
uing  a  local  army.  His  opinion 
en  in  the  slightest  degree  varied 
uts  which  had  occurred,  and  ho 
express  too  strongly  his  convic-  Ho 
inr  future  security  in  India  de-  to  ] 
}gether  on  maintaining  that  di- 
7vke  of  Argyll 
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ventilated  the  scheme  before  their  Lord- 
ahipe;  Lord  Stanley  coincided  in  the  opin- 
ion expressed ;  and  ultimately  Mr.  Wil* 
son  was  sent  out.  He  was  not,  however, 
in  the  least  responsible  for  sending  out 
Mr.  AYilson,  but,  without  approving  all 
he  had  done,  he  must  say  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son was  the  only  person  who  had  grap- 
pled with  the  difficulty.  Por  years  thoy 
had  gone  on  with  a  deficiency  in  the  reve- 
nue, and  confusion  in  the  accounts.  [The 
£arl  of  Ellenbobouqh  : — ^I  never  could 
understand  them.]  They  were,  indeed, 
unintelligible — and  the  Government  of 
India  had  not  discovered  the  errors  in  the 
accounts  or  made  any  proposal  to  meet 
the  difficulty.  They  had  appointed  fifteen 
Gentlemen  at  h(mie,  on  account  of  their 
supposed  experience,  but  not  one  of  them 
oould  invent  any  scheme  to  set  rigkt  the 
Indian  finances.  The  public  were  paid 
off  with  a  convenient  cant  word  that 
the  BcTenue  was  not  "  elastic."  Al- 
though Mr.  Wilson  might  possibly  have 
acted  hastily,  yet  he  contended  that  tho 
pabHo  were  immensely  indebted  to  him 
for  the  gallantry  with  which  he  had  met 
the  difficulty.  The  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  impoee  an  income  tax,  of  tilie  elasticity 
of  which  their  Lordships  knew  some- 
thing, or  would  do  next  year.  He  believed 
that  this  was  a  measure  which  it  would 
be  found  possible  to  work,  though  there 
might  be  many  difficulties  in  its  way.  He 
believed  that  the  noble  Earl  had  himself 
admitted  that  there  were  no  persons  so 
lightly  taxed  as  the  merchants  in  India, 
and  tifie  difficulty  of  getting  at  their  re- 
sources was  only  the  same  difficulty  as 
was  found  to  enst  in  this  country.  He 
believed  it  could  be  levied  on  them  as 
easily  as  on  the  merchants  of  London.  He 
ihomd  like  to  know  whether  there  was 
any  despatch -in  which  Mr.  Wilson  had 
remrred  to  his  proposals  which  could  be 
laid  before  tho  House ;  and  he  should  also 
wish  to  know  whether  these  proposals  had 
the  sanction  of  Lord  Canning,  and  whe- 
ther the  Council  coincided  with  Mr.  Wil- 
son. He  perfectly  agreed  with  the  noble 
Earl  (the  Earl  of  Ellenborough)  that,  al- 
thou^^  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  to 
what  amount,  there  must  be  some  local 
army  maintained  in  India. 

Thjb  EiBL  OF  ELLENBOEOUGH  said, 
'  be  was  afiraid  that  Mr.  Wilson  would  be 
too  fast  for  the  noble  Lord,  for  he  thought 
it  might  be  inferred  from  that  Gentleman's 
^eech  that  the  Standing  Orders  would  be 
put  aside  and  the  measures  passed  without 


delay.  He  himself  found  great  difficulties, 
financial  as  well  as  military,  bequeathed 
to  hun  when  he  arrived  in  India.  He  had 
to  look  around  in  all  directions  to  discover 
the  means  of  raising  money.  Amongst 
other  means  that  of  establishing  an  income 
tax  was  considered,  but  the  difficulties 
of  assessing  it  and  coUocting  it  were  so 
great,  and  it  seemed  expedient  to  allow  of 
so  many  exceptions,  that  the  plan  was 
given  up  on  account  of  the  smallness  of 
the  sum  it  would  have  realized.  He  dis- 
missed altogether  the  idea  of  taxing  the 
army,  as  a  thing  which  was  suicidal  and 
altogether  conti'ary  to  reason.  One  great 
practical  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the 
wealthy  Natives  was  this,  that  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  lending  their  money  to 
numerous  individuab  at  very  high  in- 
terest,, and  he  did  not  know  how  it  would 
be  possible  to  get  at  their  incomes. 

Thb  Dxtxe  or  ABGTLL  said,  there 
was  no  accompanying  despatch  and  no 
official  information  wluch  the  Government 
could  produce.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  any 
despatch  arrived,  it  would  be  presented  to 
the  House.  He  hoped  that  the  Govern- 
ment in  India  would  lose  no  time  in  pass- 
ing the  measures.  It  had  been  the.  object 
of  Parliament,  in  passing  the  late  Act,  to 
form  a  strong  Government  for  India,  and 
also  that  the  Government  of  India  should 
be  in  India.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
original  action  of  the  Cbvemment  of  India 
in  matters  of  taxaticm,  should  be  in  India. 

Tni  Eabl  or  ELLENBOBOUGH  said, 
he  wished  to  be  allowed  to  express  one 
word  of  caution  to  the  noble  Buke  and  the 
Government.  Let  them  observe  that  this 
great  measure  of  taxation,  which  was  to 
press  on  every  individual  in  India,  was 
committed  to  the  decision  of  a  legi^tive 
body,  which,  though  composed  of  very  re- 
spectable gentlemen,  was  altogether  with- 
out the  confidence  of  any  one  man  in  the 
country,  and  that  this  body  was  to  dispose 
of  the  property  of  all  the  Natives,  many 
of  whom  thought  that  it  was  contrary  to 
good  fEuth  to  tax  them  at  all,  and  that 
there  was  not  a  Native,  who  was  capable 
of  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Ths  MAsaiTBss  OF  CLANBICAEDE 
hoped  the  Indian  Government  was  not 
quite  so  bad  as  noble  Lords  o^mosite  sup- 
posed, if  so,  what  was  the  good  of  having 
an  Indian  Council  at  all?  He  had  always 
heard  this  old  song,  that  India  should  be 
governed  in  India;  but  practically  ther 
were  alwajrs  governing  it  from  England. 
A  Council  formed  of  men  of  Indian  expe- 
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lience  woe  appoioted  here,  and  then  they 
tent  ont  a  gentleman,  who  had  never  been 
in  India  in  his  life,  and  in  a  few  monthe 
he  proposed  that  the  whble  population 
should  be  taxed.  He  hoped  the  speech 
of  Wr,  WilBon  would  be  laid  before  the 
House.  It  must  have  come  home,  or  been 
eommentod  on  in  some  Minute  of  the 
Council  in  Leadenhall  Street.  Or,  if  not, 
it  might  be  made  the  subject  of  some  in- 
nocent Minute,  to  which  the  speech  might 
be  added  as  an  incloauro,  and  thus  laid 
before  tiie  House.  He  hoped  the  whole 
subject,  one  of  the  very  graveat  import-  iju 
ance,  would  be  brought  r^;ularly  before    sl> 

LoED  "WYNFOED  asked,  whether  it 
was  intended  to  form  a  staff  corps  of 
officers  for  India;  and  whether  officers  of 
the  Indian  army  would  be  allowed  to  ex- 
change into  the  Qneen's  Army  ? 

The  Duie  of  ABQYLL  stat«d  (as  we 
understood)  that  there  would  be  a  staff 
organized  for  India;  and  that  the  other 
.  point  had  not  been  decided. 

Tbe  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  sug- 
gested that  the  noble  Marquess  (the  Uar- 
qness  of  Clanricarde)  should  move  for  the 
prodnction  of  the  documents  he  had  re- 
ferred to.  If  the  Indian  Council  had  any 
opinion  on  the  subject,  it  was  right  -that 
the  House  should  know  it. 

Thk  MAHacBsa  OF  CLANRICAItDE 
said,  he  was  disposed  to  do  so.  The 
House  had  a  right  to  know  their  opinions. 
They  had  been  appointed  to  assist  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  ho  ought  to  be 
able  to  rely  on  their  advioe. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Honae  adjoarned  *t  balf-pMt  Sbtmi  o'clock, 

till  To-morrav,  batf-put 

Ten  o'otook. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Thunday.  MoreK  29,  I860. 

MniDT»».l  Pdblic   Bills.— 1"  EmblemeDti,  ho. 

(Ireliina)  ;  Tetiare  and  ImproiemonC  of  Land 

(Ireland) ;  Bank  of  Ireland  ;  Poor  Relief,  Ao. 

(lTeI>i>d)l    Lttadlord  and   Tenant  {Inland); 

HigMind  Roads  and  Bridjgei. 
3°  Pawubrokera  Act  Amendment;   Bankruptcy 

and  Inaolvenc;  ;  Companies. 
3*  Benefit  Societiei  Rules  Amendment. 

BERWICK-UPON-TWEED  ELECTION. 
House  informed,  that    the  Committee 
had  detcnnined, — 

"  Tbat  DuDLiT  Cddtti  MiMoaiuNKi,  eiqnire, 
b  duly  elected  a  Bnrgeis  to  ibitb  in  tbii  pre. 
Tha  Marqwett  of  Clanricarde 
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a  snfSeient'  distinctioii.  With  regard 
to  the  ohoioe  of  qnarters,  hy  which  he  pre- 
sumed the  hon.  and  learned  Member  meant 
cabins,  he  had  to  state  that  Chaplains  were 
always  allowed  one  of  the  best  cabins  in 
the  quietest  part  of  the  ship.  With  re- 
gard to  sharing  prize-money  and  taking 
Bnk  as  eommanders  afloat,  he  was  afi^id 
the  Admiralty  could  not  accede  to  that  pro- 
fOttL  The  Chaplains  had  never  ranked 
'VitilL  Commanders  afloat^  but  had  taken 
fteir  rank  with  the  Paymasters  and  Sur- 
gBOois,  and  other  Officers  of  that  class,  and 
the  Admiralty  had  no  intention  of  altering 
flurt  arrangement. 

ITALY— THE  PAPAL  STATES. 

SOTS  OF  THX  CABDINAL  SECBSTABT  OV  SrAIB. 

QmssnoN. 

Kjl  BOWYEE  said,  he  rose  to  ask  the 
Seoretary  of  State  for  Foreign  AfEairs, 
Vhether  Lord  Cowley  has  forwarded  to 
Her  Majesty's  Goremment  a  Copy  of  a 
Sbte,  dated  the  29th  day  of  February  last, 
ftom  his  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  Nuncio  at  Paris,  answer- 
ing the  arguments  of  Mons.  de  Thouvenel ; 
nd  also,  whether  Her  Majesty's  (jh)7em- 
meat  will  lay  that  state  paper  upon  the 
TMe  of  the  House  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  that  the 
Cotemment  had  not  received  any  Copy  of 
fn  Despatch  in  question  from  Lord  Cow- 
but  Cardinal  Antonelli  had  stated  to 
domatic  Agent  in  Eome  he  was  ex- 
ly  sorry  he  could  not  give  a  copy  of 
tt  document  at  the  time,  but  that  it  was 
dkut  to  be  published,  and  he  would  fur- 
lidi  Ck>pie8  of  it  to  the  Diplomatic  Agents 
!a  that  City.  As  soon  as  Her  Majesty's 
fiovemment  received  it  they  would  take 
ttie  to  lay  it  on  the  Table  of  the  House. 

UlCKNOW  PRIZE  MONEY.— QUESTION. 

ICa.  YANCE  said,  he  would  beg  to  ask 
ftB  Secretary  of  State  for  India  when  the 

a  money  for  Luoknow  will  be  distri- 
and  if  simultaneously  to  the  Officers 
mtitled  to  it  who  have  remained  in  Lidia 
ttd  to  those  who  have  returned  home  with 
their  regiments,  or  are  invalided  ? 

8ni  MINTO  FARQUHAB  said,  that 
before  the  right  hon.  Baronet  answered 
that  question  he  wished  to  know  whether 
be  Qould  state  what  were  the  Troops  among 
whom  that  prize  money  was  be  divided. 

8re  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  he  was  not 
then  in  a  position  to  answer  the  question 
jni  by  the  hon.  Baronet    In  answer  to 


the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin  (Mr.  Yance), 
he  had  to  state  that  the  prize  money  be« 
longed  in  the  first  place  to  the  Crown,  and 
it  was  necessary  that  the  permission  of  the 
Crown  should  be  obtained,  through  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  for  its  distribution 
among  the  Troops.  The  matter  had  there- 
fore  been  referred  to  them,  and  it  was  for 
the  Treasury  to  give  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions for  the  distribution.  But  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  had  proposed  that  a  different 
scale  should  be  adopted  from  that  whioh 
usually  prevailed,  thei^  suggestion  being 
that  the  scale  should  be  the  same  as  that 
adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Russian  war. 
The  effect  of  the  proposal  would  be  to  in- 
crease the  shares  of  the  private  soldiers 
and  to  diminish  that  of  the  officers  of  high 
rank.  The  authorities  at  the  India  Board 
stated  they  had  no  objection  whatever  to 
such  an  arrangement;  and  that  was  the 
state  in  which  the  matter  stood  at  the 
present  moment,  and  he  could  not  pre- 
cisely say  when  the  distribution  would 
take  place. 

BANKRUPTCY  BILL.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  VANCE  said,  he  wished  to  ask  the 
Attorney  Greneral  if  he  can  state  to  the 
House  what  will  be  the  increased  charge 
on  the  Consolidated  Fund  by  the  operation 
of  the  new  Bankruptcy  Bill  ? 

The  attorney  GENERAL:  Sir^ 
the  charge  to  be  transfeired  to  the  Con- 
solidated Eund  appears  by  the  last  Return, 
ending  3 1st  of  December,  1859,  to  be  in 
the  aggregate,  £20,227.  That  is  a  chai^ge 
for  compensations  and  retiring  annuities 
which,  of  course,  will  diminish  almost 
daily,  seeing  that  the  greater  number  of 
them  had  been  granted  so  long  ago  as 
1832.  I  think  one  gentleman,  possessed 
of  the  large  sinecure  of  nearly  £8,000  a 
year,  has  been  in  the  enjoymei^t  of  it  for 
thirty  years.  Li  all  probability  therefore 
that  charge  will  be  greatly  reduced  before 
the  nth  of  October,  1860,  the  day  when 
the  Bill  proposes  to  come  into  operation. 
But  then  I  do  not  in  the  smallest  degree 
consider  that  there  is  any  engagement  on 
the  part  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer that  the  payment  of  compensations 
and  retiring  annuities  should  be  a  per- 
manent charge  on  the  Consolidated  Eund* 
I  expect,  if  the  Bill  answers  its  purpose, 
that  there  will  be  a  very  large  surplus 
revenue  from  the  income  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court.  I  have  provided  by  the 
Bill  that  a  very  accurate  Return  shall  ha 
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proq^et  of  ita  being  proceeded  with,  it 
might  be  introduced  to  the  House;  but 
in  the  present  position  of  public  business, 
he  did  not  see  that  any  benefit  could  arise 
ihnn  the  introduction  of  such  a  Bill. 

ORD  ER  OP  BUSINESS. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
ftUER  said,  he  rose  to  move  that  the 
notices  of  Motions  be  postponed  until  after 
the  Orders  of  the  Day  for  tiie  consideration 
of  the  Licome  Tax  Bill  as  amended,  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Stamp  Duties.  It  was 
Biflterial  with  regard  to  the  arrangements 
Biade  in  **  another  place  "  for  the  Easter 
neation,  that  the  two  Bills  alluded  to 
ihould  bo  taken  that  evening.  He  was 
ander  ^o  impression  that  it  was  not  the 
lanre  of  the  House  to  renew,  in  any  ex- 
tended form,  the  general  debate  upon  the 
Income  Tax  Bill.  If  there  were  any  such 
4nire  be  at  once  admitted  that  it  would 
not  be  faax  to  displace  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness, but  it  would  be  certainly  most  con- 
Tcnient  that  the  Bills  to  which  he  referred 
ihould  be  taken  at  once. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, — 

"  That  the  Notices  of  Motions  be  postponed 
ntfl  after  the  Orders  of  the  Day  for  the  oonside- 
ntittB  of  the  Income  Tax  BiU,  as  amended,  and 
tike  Committee  on  the  Stamp  Duties  BiU." 

Mb.  LINDSAY  said,  he  had  a  Motion 
•  the  paper  referring  to  what  he  conceived 
tite  a  very  importuit  subject.  He  had 
U  a  similar  Motion  on  the  paper  when 
tb  Treaty  of  Commerce  was  under  dis- 
OMion,  and  the  Government  then  appealed 
to  him  to  withdraw  it,  giving  him  a  dis- 
tioct  pledge  that  they  would  grant  a  day 
to  biing  it  forward  in  a  distinct  form.  He 
saw  however,  from  the  great  pressuie  of 
poblic  business  that  it  would  be  utterly  im- 
possible for  the  Government  to  rcKieem 
tint  pledge,  and  he,  therefore,  considered  it 
was  his  duty  to  go  to  the  noble  Viscount 
O^Bcount  Palmerston)  and  state  that, 
however  important  he  considered  his  own 
Motion,  yet  the  exigences  of  the  public 
boaness  appeared  so  great  that  he  could 
sot  keep  the  Government  to  their  pledge 
regarding  it.  He,  therefore,  took  his 
ohanee,  and  balloted  for  a  day.  He  got 
that  day,  his  Motion  stood  second  on  tiie 
papa,  and  there  was,  therefore,  a  good 
pHMpeot  of  having  it  brought  on.  Now, 
if  the  Chancellor  of  the  £xchequei*'s  Mo- 
tion were  carried  there  would  be  but  little 
chaaee  of  its  coming  on  that  night,  and, 
ooBsequently,  of  its  coming  on  before  the 


Easter  holidays.    He  felt,  therefore,  re* 
luctantly  compelled  to  oppose  the  Motion. 

ViscouktPALMEESTON  said,  he  could 
assure  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  there  was 
no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  offer  any  opposition  to  his  Motion. 
On  the  contrary,  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
fit  resolution  for  the  House  to  adopt,  and 
therefore,  so  far  as  that  circumstance  might 
guide  him  with  r^;ard  to  the  question  of 
time,  he  could  assure  the  hon.  Gentleman 
that  so  far  as  the  Government  were  con- 
cerned they  had  no  objection  whatever  to 
his  Motion  being  acceded  to  at  once. 
Whatever  hon.  Members  might  determine 
as  to  the  right  of  precedence,  he  trusted 
that  even  if  the  Motion  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  should  not  be  acceded 
to,  the  two  Bills  to  which  it  referred 
might  be  proceeded  with  at  a  somewhat 
early  hour  in  order  that  hon.  Members, 
who  were  anxious  to  express  their  opin- 
ions with  regard  to  them  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so. 

Mr.  DISEAELI  said,  that  this  was  the 
fourth  Thursday  that  private  Members  had 
been  called  upon  to  relinquish  their  right 
of  proceeding  with  the  business  on  the 
paper  in  its  regular  order  by  giving  the 
Government  precedence.  He  considered 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to 
g^ve  up  their  privileges,  unless  in  case  of 
urgent  necessity.  He  was  not  prepared 
at  all  to  assent  to  the  assumption  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  there 
would  be  no  further  discussion  upon  the 
Income  Tax  Bill,  or  even  upon  the  other 
financial  measures.  He  rather  apprehend- 
ed that  there  would  be  a  somewhat  long 
discussion.  He  should  himself  consid^ 
the  question  very  much  in  reference  to  the 
course  the  Government  proposed  to  take 
with  reganii#)i;the  duty  on  paper ;  and  he 
hoped  someeommunication  wo^d  be  made- 
to  the  House  as  to  the  position  in  which 
they  were  placed  on  that  subject  as  re- 
garded the  duty  on  the  export  of  rags. 
That  was  a  subject  which  very  much  in- 
terested the  public  at  present,  and  he 
hoped  it  might  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Government  to  make  some  satisfiactory 
statement  in  reference  to  it.  He  was  at 
a  loss  to  understand  why  the  Government 
could  not  proceed  with  the  financial  mea- 
sures to-morrow. 

Mb.  E.  p.  BOUVERIE  said,  be  hoped 
the  House  would  not  agree  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer*  s  demand.  The 
whole. business  of  the  House  was  getting 
topsy-turvy.     They  were  making  Friday 
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a  Notice  day,  and  nov  the  Oo*enuneiit 

gvpoted  not  to  take  the  Orders  of  the 
ay  in  precedenne  of  Notices  of  Uotiou, 
but  to  ran  down  the  iiat  of  Orders,  and 
take  two  particular  Orders,  10  and  11,  in 
precedence  of  everything  else.  What  was 
the  UM  of  their  instituting  particular  rules 
for  their  ^idance  and  infonnatian  ae  to 
when  business  was  to  oome  on,  if  they 
-were  systematically  infringed.  What  waa 
to  become  of  the  Orders  vhioh  stood  first 
on  the  list,  and  over  which  the  GoTem- 
ment  had  no  control?  Both  the  bon. 
Uembere  for  Liverpool  and  Guildford  hod 
Bills  of  considerable  importance  which 
■tood  before  the  Income  Tax  and  Paper 
Duty  Bills. 

The  CHANCELIOB  of  ihk  EXCHE- 
QU£K  said,  the  right  hen.  Gentleman 
need  not  be  so  anxious  as  to  the  necessity 
fiMT  resisting  the  demands  of  Goremment, 
because  that  was  one  of  those  demands 
which  it  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  force 
upon  a  relnctant  House.  TJnlesa  with  gene- 
ral acquiescence  such  a  Motion  ought  not 
to  be  carried — it  ought  not  to  be  forced 
forward  with  a  limited  majority,  amid 
discontent  and  dissatisfaction.  He  would 
therefore  withdraw  it.  All  he  could  ven- 
ture to  say  was  that  he  hoped  that  the 
Government  would  be  permitted  to  take 
the  Bills  at  a  later  h,our  than  otherwise 
would  have  been  usual.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Kr.  Disraeli)  had  referred  to 
a  point  of  importance  which  he  said  was 
much  connected  with  the  progress  of  the 
Bills.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  giving  an 
explanation  upou  it.  He  should  have  been 
very  desirous  to  bring  forward  the  Paper 
Duty  Bill  that  evening  if  the  state  of  pub- 
lic businesa  had  permitted  it,  but  be  did 
not  think  in  the  present  position  of  the 
business  it  would  be  possible  to  proceed 
further  befbro  Easter.  So  for  as  regarded 
tile  duties  to  be  imposed,  or  not  to  be  im- 
posed, on  foreign  paper,  that  was  in  no 
respect  an  urgent  question,  and  there  was 
no  necessity  whatever  for  asking  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  until  a  convenient  period 
after  Easter.  He  be^ed  leave  to  with- 
draw the  Uotion  which  he  had  proposed. 
ils.  MAGTJIRE  said,  he  was  very  glad 
the  Uotion  had  been  withdrawn,  and  he 
was  also  glad  to  bear  the  noble  Lord 
(Viscount  Patmerston)  say  that  there 
would  be  no  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  the  Motion  of  tie  hon. 
Member  for  Sunderland.  That  discussion 
would  probably,  therefore,  be  short,  and 
Mr.  E.  P.  Bomerie 
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btioa  was  headed  *'  The  Organizatiozi  of 
bs  Indian  Army/'  that,  in  truth,  was  a 
oflooner,  for  ahhough  the  liengal  army 
ad  already  disappeared,  with  the  exoep- 
OQ  of  thirteen  or  fifteen  regiments ;  the 
rmies  of  Bombay  and  Madras  stood  in- 
lot  in  their  organizaticm,  and  were  now  as 
lyal  and  effective  as  they  ^ver  were  The 
aeitioa  he  wished  to  bring  before  the 
[oose  was  simply  whether  the  army  in 
ftdia  should  be  imder  the  control  exclu- 
Tely  of  the  Governor  General  of  India 
ad  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  or 
rhethiN'  it  should  be  one  undor  the  con- 
(qI  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  in 
Snglmd  and  the  Horse  Guards?  The 
i^t  hon.  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
Kmed  last  year  to  have  made  up  his  mind 
ipQQ  the  subject,  because  he  had  passed  a 
(ifl  throi^;h  that  House  for  the  mainte- 
anoe  of  80,000  European  troops  in  India 
B  a  local  army;  and  he  would  now  ask 
am  whether  in  a  review  of  the  services  of 
iut  army  he  had  found  that  the  Indian 
enrioe  had  ever  been  wanting  in  cases  of 
neigency  or  been  unequal  to  any  crisis. 
If  whether  there  had  been  a  single  in- 
tance  of  such  a  disaster  as  the  loss  of  an 
trmy  under  an  Indian  officer,  and  whether 
ihe  same  could  be  said  of  Boyal  command- 
n)  Most  undoubtedly  not.  As  r^;ard- 
ad  its  commanders,  had  the  Indian  service 
ut  produced  its  Clive,  its  Goddard,  who 
Mzdied  6,000  Bengal  Sepoys,  unaided  by 
kopean  troops,  tram  Calpee,  through  a 
telle  country,  and  saved  Guzerat  from 
ladation?  Had  it  not  also  produced 
ik  Ochterlony,  its  Pollock,  its  Nott,  its 
Ootram,  its  Havelock?  The  £act  that  the 
Dusfortunes  which  had  occurred  in  India 
bad  never  happened  under  an  Indian  offi- 
cer, was  attributable  to  the  local  ezpe- 
oence  of  Indian  officers,  their  know- 
ledge of  the  country  and  the  people,  and 
of  the  organization  and  temper  of  their 
^p6.  It  was  by  these  means  that  the 
Indian  officers  had  got  through  difficulties 
tliich  had  overwhelmed  others.  With 
^^Bud  to  the  seniority  system  in  the  In- 
iian  army,  it  had  been  asserted  that  it 
pc<)e86anly  produced  old  men,  worn  out 
in  the  service,  incompetent  to  command, 
and  phymcally  and  mentally  unsuited  to 
^  elevated  position  in  which  they  were 
placed.  The  names  which  he  had  already 
given  was  a  sufficient  answer  to  that 
onjostifiable  assertion.  Moreover,  in  the 
%yal  army  had  they  not  some  of  the  most 
^^^^isgoished  men  as  successful  commandT 
^  ia  India  at  a  very  advanced  stage  of 


life,  or,  at  all  events,  beyond  those  pe- 
riods of  life  at  which  officers  of  the  Indian 
army  generally  remained  in  India.  They 
had  a  Napier  and  a  Gough,  and  they  had 
now  a  Clyde — all  of  them  septuagena- 
rians. Therefore  the  arguments  that  the 
seniority  system  necessarily  incapacitated 
officers  for  command  by  reason  of  age 
were  groundless  and  futile.  The  difference 
of  cost  between  the  line  and  local  Euro- 
pean troops  was  20  per  cent ;  but  admit- 
ting it  to  be  only  10  per  cent,  that  differ- 
ence upon  ten  millions  of  money  spent 
annually  upon  European  troops  in  India 
would  be  exactly  one  million  per  annum 
saved.  Was  not  that  another  argument 
in  favour  of  a  local  army  ?  Another  ad- 
vantage in  regard  to  the  local  troops  in 
India,  was  in  their  being  acclimatized. 
They  were  not  subject  to  the  same  mor- 
tality to  which  troops  lately  arrived  in 
India  were  subject.  In  illustration  of  this 
fact,  the  gallant  Colonel  mentioned  an  in- 
stance which  occurred  in  the  force  under 
General  Whitelock,  which  was  composed 
of  troops  of  the  Hne,  and  local  European 
troops,  about  equal  in  strength,  and  whilst 
the  losses  amongst  the  acclimatized  troops 
amounted  to  3^  per  cent  only,  the  losses 
amongst  troops  of  the  line  was  10|  per 
cent.  Another  instance  occurred  in  the 
71st  Eegiment  of  the  line,  which,  with 
the  drd  Madras  European  Eegiment,  was 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Hugh  Bose, 
and  upon  one  occasion  the  71st  Eegiment, 
which  had  lately  arrived  from  Europe,  had 
twenty  men  struck  down  by  sun-stroke  in 
one  morning,  many  of  whom  died.  How 
many  men  did  the  House  suppose  were 
struck  down  on  that  day  in  the  old  Indian 
Madras  European  E^ment  ?  Kot  one  ! 
It  had  been  said  that  if  a  local  army  in 
India  were  maintained,  it  must  deterio- 
rate in  its  phffsique,  morale,  and  discipline; 
but  he  need  only  refer  to  the  services  ren- 
dered by  the  1st  Bengal  Eusiliers  and  the 
Madras  Fusiliers,  and  Bombay  European 
Eegiments,  at  ^e  battles  of  Plassey,  Buxar, 
Arcot,  and  Guzerat,  fought  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  to  many  o^er  battles  whose 
names  emblazon  their  colours,  and  to  the 
glorious  services  recently  rendered  by  ^hose 
troops  during  the  late  outbreak  in  India, 
to  prove  how  utterly  without  foimdation 
was  the  assertion  of  deterioration.  Again, 
in  this  country  so  jealous  were  the  people 
of  having  a  standing  army  that  the  army 
was  only  maintained  by  an  annual  Mu- 
tiny Act  and  annual  money  Votes.  What 
would  the  people  say,  then,  to  an  army  of 
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100,000  men  bemg  maintained  in  India, 
and  paid  ont  of  tbe  revenues  of  India, 
and  being  under  the  Secretary  for  War 
-  and  tbe  HoiBe  Guards,  but  independent  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ?  It  was  proposed 
that  S0,000  European  troops  should  be 
maintained  in  India;  that  erery  regi- 
ment should  be  relieved  decennially;  con- 
soquently,  there  would  be  amiuaUy  8,000 
men  afloat  or  in  traruiiu ;  and  with  tbe  re- 
serves and  depots,  the  actual  number,  in- 
dependent of  the  House  of  Commons,  would 
amount  to  105,000  men.  Now,  he  asked, 
would  it  be  possible  to  recruit  an  army  of 
105,000  Eagliahmen,  for  Indian  service, 
independently  of  the  army  required  for  the 
Imperial  service  at  home  or  in  case  of  a 
European  war?  It  would  be  physioolly 
impossible;  and  nothing  thait  of  a  con- 
scription would  ever  do  it.  Besides,  on 
army  of  100,000  men  must  consist  of  100 
regiments,  which  would  require  each  from 
forty  to  sixty  officers,  so  that  there  would 
be  4,000  or  6,000  commissions  to  be  given 
away.  And  would  the  House  of  Commons 
be  willing  to  odd  this  vast  amount  of  pa- 
tronage to  that  already  possessed  by  the 
Horse  Guards?  Yet  such  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  scheme  proposed;  and  if  the 
army  in  India,  with  its  own  organization, 
was  not  to  be  kept  under  the  Governor 
General  and  the  Secretary  for  India,  there 
would  bo  a  constant  clashing  of  authori- 
ties. The  returns  for  which  he  bad  asked 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  the 
House  to  form  a  right  judgment  when 
the  question  camo  r^fnlarly  b^oro  it ;  and 
he  did  not  see  that  they  could  be  object- 
ed to.  They  comprised  the  opinions  of 
men  whose  opinions,  whatever  they  were, 
would  possess  almost  irresistible  weight 
in  this  country,  end  they  could  not,  he 
thought,  be  considered  of  a  confidential 
oharaoter,  as  every  official  department  was 
bound  to  g^ve  such  information  to  Par- 
liament when  it  was  demanded,  and  no- 
thing should  be  kept  back.  He  agreed 
vrith  a  distinguished, public  servant  now 
in  India,  that  whenever  anything  in  such 
cases  was  concealed  the  Government  it- 
self was  damaged  by  that  concealment, 
and  he  would  warn  ^e  right  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Secretary  for  India  that  a  great 
feeling  of  distrust  was  now  growing  up 
in  the  minds  of  thousands  of  our  officers 
in  India,  and  a  suspicion  was  entertain- 
ed that  it  was  wished  not  to  carry  out  in 
&  bond  fid*  spirit  that  clause  of  the  late 
India  Act  which  ensured  to  every  civil  or 
military  serrant  of  tbe  East  India  Com- 
Coimtl  Sgiei 
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tnmg  mgamentB  in  &yoiir  of  this  Bohenie 
rare  adduced  by  the  witnesses  who  were 
3caiiimed  before  the  Commissioners  who 
aqoired  into  iMs  subject,  some  of  which 
le  would  briefly  and  fairly  lay  before  the 
louse.     One  of  their  arguments  was  that 
f  regimeots  were  permanently  stationed  in 
ndia  they  were  apt  to  deteriorate  in  dis- 
ipline.      That,  however,  was  stoutly  de- 
ied  by  many  officers  of  high  authority, 
ad  he  thought  it  was  hardly  borne  out 
7  Indian  history,  which,  as  the  hon.  and 
pliant  Officer  (Colonel  Sykes)  had  said, 
acmed  with  the  achieyements — showing 
10  less  good  conduct  than  valour  and  dis- 
i^me— of  the  local  European  force.  They 
hither  urged  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
br  the  regular  army  to  have  its  share  in 
ke  credit  and  experience  that  might  be 
biTed*  from  Indian  wars.    But  now  that 
here  was  no  longer  a  single  warlike  neigh- 
our  to  contend  with,  they  might  fairly 
»k  forward  to  a  long  period  of  peace,  so 
hat  the  soldiers  would  be  more  likely  to 
«  injured  by  the  Indian  climate  than 
lenefited  by  Indian  campaigns.    It  was 
brther  said  that  a  mutiny  among  the 
ioropean  troops  would  be  more  easily  put 
town  if  they  belonged  to  the  regular  army 
kan  if  they  belonged  to  a  local  force— an 
lEgnment  which  he  did  not  think  worth 
bcQssing.      These  three  were  the  only 
Blinments  in  favour  of  the  scheme  which 
Mwed  to  him  worth  notice,  except  the 
pnd  argument — and  he  allowed  it  to  be 
l|nrerfiil  one — ^the  argument  that  surely 
laost  be  far  best  in  a  single  country  to 
kn  but  a  single  army  imder  a  single 
Kid;  that  by  blending  the  two  into  one 
hej  would  render  the  whole  force  a  more 
Active   instrument,  and  would  escape 
hose  jealousies  that  must  arise  between 
vo  services  running  in  couples.  It  might 
le  repHed  that  what  some  call  jealousy 
ns  regarded  by  others  as  a  wholesome 
nd  stimulating  emulation;  and  again,  that 
ctaal  experience  had  not  shown  any  ill 
ffMsts  from  the  combination  of  the  local 
rith  the  Imperial  forces.     Waiving  that, 
towever,  and  allowing  that  the  army  of 
india  should  be  one  army  under  one  head, 
tin  it  was  an  open  question  whether  the 
ound  inference  would  not  be  to  make  the 
rbole  European  army  a  local  one,  under 
be  Qovemor  G^ner^,  instead  of  making 
t  altogether  a  part  of  the  regular  army, 
inder  the  Horse  Guards.  That  alternative 
ras  exactly  as  open  to  them  as  the  other, 
iiid  ttey  ought  to  remember  that  the  Na- 
ive anny  must  perforce  bo  a  local  one. 
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If,  therefore,  they  made  the  European 
force  a  local  one  as  well,  then  they  would 
indeed  make  the  Indian  army  a  single  army 
under  one  he%d;  whereas,  in  the  other 
oase,  they  would  retain  the  evil,  such  as 
it  was,  of  a  divided  army,  under  a  divided 
command ;  and  he  saw  that  Indian  officers 
of  great  experience  looked  forward  with 
alann  to  the  mortification  and  jealousy 
which  the  Native  army  woidd  feel  were  the 
line  drawn  so  sharply  between  itself  and 
the  European'  force.     It  appeared  to  him, 
then,  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
proposed  change  were  not  of  great  weight, 
except  the  last,  from  which,  however,  the 
legitimate  inference  would  not  be  to  im« 
perialize  the  whole  European  force,  but  to 
localize  it  all.     But,  when  he  turned  to 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  he  found 
the  arguments  against  the  scheme  so  nu- 
merous that  the  difficulty  no  longer  was 
to  find  out  what  they  were,  but  to  choose 
among  them,  and  so  powerM  that  it  was 
not  surprising  to  find  nearly  every  Indian 
statesman   of   experience  and    authority 
dead  against  the  change.     He  might  just 
mention  the  names  of  the  Earl  of  Ellen- 
borough,  Earl  Canning,  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Lynn ;  and  above  all,  8ir  John 
Lawrence.     No  one  who  had  had  any  in- 
tercourse with  Sir  John  Lawrence  would 
dispute  his  profound  knowledge  and  pro- 
found wisdom  on  questions  of  Indian  po- 
licy; but  he  (Mr.  Buxton)  knew  that  Sir 
John  Lawrence  looked  upon  it,  not  as  a 
matter  of  secondary  consequence,  but  of 
first-rate  consequence  to  the  welfare  of 
India,  to  prevent  this  scheme  from  being 
carried  out.     The  House  ought  to  observe 
this,  that  while  on  the  one  hand   the 
scheme  had  proceeded  from  a  Commission 
consisting  mainly  of  a  number  of  English 
generals  and  the  British  Commander-in- 
Chief,  from  whom  they  could  not  look  for 
any  intimacy  with    Indian    affairs,   and 
who  might,  perhaps,  have  some  bias  to- 
wards increasing  the  power  of  the  Horse 
Guards,  on  the  other  hand  the  scheme  was 
condemned  by  nearly  every  man  whose 
judgment  on  Indian  affairs  was  worth  six- 
pence.    And  now,  what  were  the  argu- 
ments that  weighed  with  the  latter  so 
strongly  ?    It  would  detain  the  House  too 
long  were  he  to  dwell  upon  them  all; 
some,  therefore,  he  would  not  touch  upon. 
There  were  a  few  which  he  would  barely 
refer  to ;  but  there  were  three  or  four  to 
which  he  really  was  anxious  to  invite  the 
attention  of  the  House.     The  arguments 
that  he  would  simply  mention,  without 
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dwelling  upon  them,  were  those : — It  'was 
said  that  if  regiments  were  permoneutljr 
■tatioDed  in  India,  instead  of  merely  pay- 
ing it  flying  visits,  they  acqaired  a  kind 
of  traditional  knowledge  of  the  way  to 
enoonnter  the  climate,  and  of  the  neces- 
sity ibr  temperanoe  and  care ;  and,  in  the 
same  way,  they  acquired  an  intimacy  with 
the  character  of  the  Natives,  which  pre- 
served them  from  violating  their  feelings, 
andFiuiber  a  smattering  of  the  langaages  of 
the  country  which  is  found  to  be  very  oon- 
venient,  especially  in  campaigning.  Again, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  if  a  r^ment  were 
a  mere  bird  of  passage,  the  men  fonned 
no  lasting  ties  in  the  country,  whereas,  in 
local  regiments,  many  of  the  men  inter- 
married with  the  Natives,  and  many  of  the 
invalids  and  pensioners  settled  among  the 
hills.  As  regarded  health,  the  mortality 
in  regiments  that  landed  fresh  in  India 
was  perfectly  awful.  Some  returns  given 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  blue-book  showed 
tliat  in  ttiose  regiments  that  went  stiaii^t 
from  England  to  India,  110  men  out  of 
every  1,000  die  in  the  first  year,  and  that 
fact  might  suggest  auotiher  strong  aigu- 
ment  in  iavonr  of  a  local  force.  They 
were  BBsnred  hy  the  highest  local  authori- 
ties that,  in  Lord  Ellraiborough's  words, 
it  was  crud  to  see  how  young  men,  whose 
constitutions  had  not  been  formed,  perished 
on  their  arrival  in  India.  Well,  then,  if 
tltey  had  a  distinct  army  ibr  India,  they 
might  for  that  army  put  the,  age  of  ad- 
mission, say,  three  years  higher  than  for 
the  regular  army.  By  that  means  they 
would  cease  to  compote  Mitk  the  home 
army  for  recruits,  while  they  would  lessen 
the  mortality  in  India,  with  all  the  sorrow, 
Bufilering,  and  expense  which  it  entailed. 
But,  once  more,  they  were  warned,  and 
that  by  men  of  great  authority,  and  with 
great  emphasis,  of  the  ri^  there  would 
be,  that  if  the  European  force  in  India 
were  merely  part  and  parcel  of  the  regu- 
lar army,  then  in  any  stress  at  home,  the 
remote  interests  of  India,  despite  their 
infinite  importance,  would  be  forgotten, 
and  our  militery  force  there  dangerously 
weakened.  To  these  secondary,  and  yet 
weighty  arguments,  he  would  add  bnt  one 
more.  It  was  said  that  already  the  Horse 
Guards  was  overwhelmed  with  business, 
that  tha  interests  t^  the  army  suffered 
greatly  from  the  impossibility  of  giving 
minute  attention  te  such  vast  affairs,  and 
thnt  it  would  be  a  serious  evil  to  the  re- 
gular army  if  the  Commander-in-Chief 
was  further  encumbered  with  the  weight 
Mr,  Buxton 
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iiat  eoHatry  than  recklessly  to  fling  away 
dUuma  and  half  millions.  The  third 
is^tial  consideration  was  this — that  if 
icie  were  a  separate  army  for  India, 
rary  officer  would  go  out  there  while 
Sn  joung.  He  woi]dd  go  not  for  a  short 
yjourn,  but  to  spend  his  days  there.  He 
Fould  look  forward  to  an  Indian  career, 
sd  to  an  Indian  career  alone.  He  would 
iereSare  have  a  powerful  inducement  to 
BDiliarize  himself  with  the  language  of 
be  people,  and  with  whatever  else  would 
s  fikely  to  advance  him  in  that  Indian 
ireeTy  and  being,  so  to  speak,  the  servant 
t  the  Indian  Gk>vemment,  his  abilities,  if 
$  proved  a  man  of  ability,  would  be 
to^ble  for  that  (Government  either  for 
jtj  military  <or  any  dvil  post,  and  every- 
m  who  was  at  all  acquainted  with  Indian 
Mory  must  be  aware  of  the  incalculable 
rioe  to  our  dominion  over  that  country  of 
Inricea  so  obtained.  Some  objections  no 
bobt  had  been  made  to  that  system,  but 
I  the  opinion  of  the  wisest  IncUan  states- 
kan,  and  again  he  might  quote  Sir  John 
^rence,  its  effect  was  to  give  a  power- 
d  stimulus  to  the  officers  of  the  Indian 
taiy,  by  setting  before  them  careers  of 
BBponsibility  and  glory,  even  in  the  time 
f  peace,  and  to  supply  a  large  body  of 
leellent  officials ;  while,  in  case  of  war, 
t  had  been  found  that  no  officers  had 
liown  such  robust  and  vigorous  ability  as 
bse  whose  minds  had  been  trained  by 
Baling  with  large  civil  affairs.  But,  abo- 
Ih  the  local  European  force,  and  that 
ratem  would  be  at  an  end.  In  that  case 
le  thing  would  work  thus  : — A  regiment 
Rationed,  say  at  Gibraltar,  would  be  sent 
kit  in  its  turn  to  India ;  the  superior  offi- 
would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  mid- 
aged  men,  past  the  period  for  entering 

a  new  career;  the  young  men  would 

that  in  ten  years  Uiey  would  leave 

and  be  home  again ;  that  even  then 

.ps  they  would  be  little  more  than 
years  of  age,  and  the  minds  of  all 

d  rather  look  to  an  English  or  Euro- 

Ct  career  than  one  in  Oriental  banish- 
t — ^nor,  indeed,  would  it  be  possible 
hr  the  Governor  General  to  borrow  other 
jjeople's  officers  for  his  own  purposes.  If 
|e  did  so,  it  would  lead  to  endless  clash- 
pig  between  the  plans  and  orders  of  the 
nducky  man's  two  masters.  The  final 
Kmsideration,  and  one  of  grave  moment, 
ins,  that  if  the  local  army  were  given  up, 
the  head  of  the  European  force  in  India 
ffoold  no  longer  be  the  Governor  General, 
but  the  Commander-in-Chief  at   home. 


Could  it  be  wise  to  wrest  from  the  Go- 
vernor of  a  country  like  India  his  autho- 
rity over  the  army,  and  transfer  it  to  an 
individual  12,000  or  13,000  miles  away, 
and  who  could  have  no  special  knowledge 
of  Indian  affairs,  nor  any  special  interest 
in  India  ?  Why  not  leave  all  possible  au- 
thority in  the  hands  of  him  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  tranquillity,  and  well- 
being,  and  defence  of  the  empire  entrusted 
to  his  charge.  But  if  it  were  said  that 
the  change  would  be  merely  one  of  name, 
and  that  the  Governor  General  would  still 
exercise  paramount  sway  over  the  Euro- 
pean force  in  India,  then  he  asked  whe- 
ther it  was  not  an  obvious  principle,  but 
especially  obvious  with  regard  to  such  a 
country  as  India,  to  leave  tiie  who^e  pres- 
tige of  authority  where  the  actual  au- 
thority resided  ?  Why  should  they  need- 
lessly lower  the  ruler  of  the  country  in 
the  eyes  of  those  under  him,  by  placing 
or  seenung  to  place  the  command  of  his 
military  force  in  other  hands  ?  Upon  the 
whole  he  (Mr.  Buxton)  was  not  aware 
that  he  had  ever  endeavoured  to  weigh  the 
pros  and  the  cons  of  any  subject  in  which 
he  foimd  the  arguments  on  the  one  side  so 
utterly  overborne  by  those  on  the  other — 
perhaps  the  papers  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  moved  for  might  throw  some  light 
upon  it — ^but  ho  earnestly  hoped  the 
Government  might  be  induced  to  pause 
before  they  gave  their  sanction  to  this 
scheme. 

CoLOSEL  P.  HERBERT  said,  when  the 
question  at  issue  came  fairly  before  the 
House,  he  did  not  think  that  the  senti- 
ments of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman, 
which  from  his  having  been  long  connect- 
ed with  the  local  army,  to  be  both  natu- 
ral and  honourable  to  him  would  carry 
much  weight  with  them.  The  real  ques- 
tion which  they  had  to  consider  was,  what 
would  most  tend  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
army  in  India,  duo  regard  being  had  to 
the  interests  of  officers  then  in  the  ser- 
vice. The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
laid  great  stress  upon  the  economy  of  the 
local  troops,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Royal  troops.  He  (Colonel  Herbert),  how- 
ever, thought  that  he  had  placed  the 
charge  of  the  former  at  too  low  a  figure. 
To  the  alleged  impossibility  of  maintaining 
the  required  number  of  the  Royal  troops 
in  India,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
raising  recruits,  the  best  reply  was,  that 
the  recruits  had  been  got.  Although  it 
might  be  difficult  suddenly  to  increase  an 
army,  yet,  once  increased,  there  could  be 
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no  real  difficulty  in  maintaining  it  at  the ' 
requisite  strength.  He  freely  admitted 
that  the  local  army  had  done  excellent 
service ;  but  he  must  say,  so  far  as  his 
small  experience  in  India  went,  and  from 
what  he  had  learned  in  conTetsations  there 
with  officers  of  high  rank,  the  discipline 
of  a  local  European  force  was  not  equal  to 
that  of  Her  Uajeaty's  army.'  To  hia  mind, 
there  was  one  great  adrantago  which  a 
Royal  army  had — namely,  that  in  the  case 
of  disaffection  arising  in  any  of  the  regi- 
ments of  a  Boyal  army,  the  Indian  Oo- 
Temment  would  have  the  power  of  moving 
those  regiments  down  to  the  coast  and 
sending  them  to  any  of  the  colonies  or 
to  England,  without  assigning  any  reasoD, 
and  thereby  eradicating  the  evil ;  whereas 
in  the  case  of  a  local  force  in  India  the 
Government  had  no  such  power.  All  that 
they  could  do  was  to  move  disaSbcted 
regiments  from  one  station  in  India  to 
another,  which  would  only  have  the  effect 
of  disseminating,'  instead  of  eradicating 
the  evil.  The  question  was  one  to  which 
lie  paid  earnest  attention  when  he  was  in 
India ;  he  discussed  it  also  with  gentlemen 
in  high  stations,  both  military  and  civil,  and 
the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrived,  even 
before  the  recent  mutiny,  was  that  if  they 
were  to  have  a  force  raised  solely  for  loctd 
service  they  would  run  the  risk  of  losing 
for  the  Government  of  India  that  freedom 
of  action  which  was  so  necessary  for  a 
Government  to  possess.  Occasions  might 
arise  on  which  n  local  army  would  com- 
bine together  for  a  given  pnrpose  like  one 
man;  not  so  a  Boyal  army;  and  in  such 
an  emergency  they  would  run  the  risk  of 
sacrificing  the  independence  of  the  Go- 
vemraent  of  India  by  the  army  becoming 
that  greatest  of  all  curses — the  master, 
instead  of  the  servant  of  the  State. 

Sib  DE  LACY  EVANS  was  understood 
to  express  his  astonishment  that  that  dis- 
cussion had  been  considered  at  all  neces- 
sory,  when  he  remembered  that  on  the 
debate  that  took  place  last  year  on  the 

Suestion  whether  there  should  or  there 
lould  not  he  a  local  European  force,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for 
India  (Sir  C.  "Wood)  went  even  beyond  the 
expectations  of  those  who  desired  a  local 
force  by  intimating  his  intention  to  intro- 
duce a  measure  with  the  object  of  increas- 
ing it  considerably.  On  that  occasion,  too, 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  King's 
Lynn  (Lord  Stanley)  expressed  himself 
most  emphatically  upon  the  subject,  and 
said  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to  place 
Colonel  P.  Berbm 
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Government  published  a  legal  docamenty 
dwwn  up  by  a  gentleman  who  was  more 
ft  lawyer  than  an  officer,  to  the  effect 
Ikat  they  had  no  right  to  their  discharge. 
What  had  been  the  result  ?    The  soldiers 
karing  naturally  relied  upon  the  opinion 
«f  the  heads  of  the  Goverament  and  army 
of  ftis  country,  and  having  made  up  their 
nids  that  they  were  entitled  to  their 
ttoiiarge,  contended  obstinately  for  such 
aght,  and  got  out  of  temper  at  finding  it 
dined  to  them.    The  Indian  Goyemment 
il  length  declared  that  they  might  have 
tuk  discharge.     But  did  they  act — as  it 
Ittd  been  said  they  would  in  such  a  ca^^e 
one  man?    No:    10,000  decided  to 
home,  but  11,000  remained.     They 
greatly  provoked,  and  their  demand 
Il  be  discharged  was  fally  justified.    But 
Uging  from  the  treatment  which  near  a 
BOttsand  of  them  had  received  on  board 
As  Great  Tasmania  on  the  voyage  home, 
ft  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  authorities 
il  India  entertained  some  feeling  of  re- 
•eatment  towards  them.     He  was  still  of 
ipidon  that  it  was  not  safe  for  the  Go- 
Wnment  of  India  to  be  without  the  ser- 
flees  of  a  body  of  officers  who  had  been 
tndned  there,   and  whose  ambition  was 
man  exclusively  directed  to  Indian  than 
tl  European  service.     Then,  in  reference 
•ifr  the  Boyal  Commission  that  had  beon 
■^pointed  upon  the  subject,  however  hon- 
4Bable  and  independent  were  the  mem- 
|pn  of  that  Commission,  it  should  be  re- 
jflected  that  very  few  of  them  had  ever 
tei   in   India.    That  Commission  con- 
.Ated  of  eleven  members,  the  three  prin- 
•Bpsl  of  whom,  including  the  Secretary  of 
4lite  for  War,  who  was  chairman,  and  the 
(hnmander-in-Chief,  had  never  been  in 
fadia,  and  therefore  knew  personally  no- 
iaag  whatever  of  the  subject.     There 
»ere,  however,  four  Indian  General  officers,- 
nd  ^ey  signed  the  Keport.   On  the  other 
kand  he  believed  that  no  less  than  sevcn- 
<een  gentlemen  of  the  greatest  authority 
ntd  experience  in  India  had  dissented  from 
tte  opinions  expressed  in  the  Eeport  of 
flkat  Commission.     Amongst  those  gentle- 
ttea  were,  he  believed,  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral of  India  and  the  Governor  of  Madras, 
Kr  John  Lawrence,  and  Sir  J.  Outram. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  said  that 
the  discipline  of  the  European  local  troops 
▼as  not  equal  to  that  of  the  regiments 
Bent  out  from  England.    Although  marti- 
nets and  civilians,  looking  to  smartness  on 
pu^e,  might  fancy  there  was  a  superi- 
ority in  favour  of  the  latter,  yet  when 


they  took  the  field  the  rough  and  easy 
manner  of  the  local  European  regiments 
accustomed  to  India  told  very  much  in 
their  favour.  The  local  European  troops 
in  India  had  undoubtedly  performed  sin- 
gular and  continuous  services  of  the  high- 
est importuance.  Amongst  the  many  re- 
giment that  had  passed  through  Calcutta, 
the  Madras  Fusiliers  were  received  with 
the  greatest  acclamation,  and  had  confer- 
red on  them  the  most  honourable  distinc- 
tions. He  believed  that  a  great  portion  of 
them  had  obtained  their  discharge.  Were 
they  therefore  to  be  stigmatized  for  want 
of  loyalty  who  had  so  pre-eminently 
distinguished  themselves  throughout  the 
whole  service  ?  If  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man should  refuse  the  papers  asked  for  he 
for  one  would  use  every  effort  to  obtain 
their  production  when,  the  question  came 
again  before  the  House. 

SiK  CHAKLES  WOOD  said,  he  thought 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Priend,  who  moved 
for  certain  papers  which  he  thought  the 
House  ought  to  have  in^  their  possession 
to  enable  them  to  discuss  with  advantage 
the  question  whether  there  should  be  any 
change  made  in  the  Indian  army,  had  not 
acted  consistently  with  his  declaration  that 
these  papers  were  necessary  to  form  a  cor- 
rect opinion  in  entering  at  considerable 
length  into  the  general  discussion.  He 
certainly  would  not  follow  either  his  hpn. 
and  gallant  Friend  or  the  other  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  spoke  after  him.  He  had 
stated,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him  a 
short  time  ago,  that  the  Government  had 
not  finally  made  up  their  minds  on  this 
important  question.  It  was  not  a  ques- 
tion for  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  alone ;  it  was  not  a  ques- 
tion which  could  be  decided  only  on  Indian 
grounds ;  it  must  be  decided  not  on  Indian, 
but  on  Imperial  grounds.  When  that 
question  was  decided  it  might  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  bring  the  subject  formally 
before  the  House,  and  that  would  be  the 
proper  occasion  for  discussing  the  merits  of 
the  question.  It  was  quite  true  that  early 
in  the  summer  he  had  stated  that  the 
Government  were  prepared  to  maintain  a 
local  European  army  in  India;  but  very 
important  circumstances  had  taken  place 
since  that  time.  He  would  not  say  there 
had  been  a  mutiny  in  the  local  European 
army  in  India ;  but  the  fact  of  upwards  of 
10,000  men  taking  their  discharge  as  they 
did  was  a  circumstance  that  could  not  be 
passed  over  by  the  Government  in  form- 
ing a  final  decision  on  this  subject,  as,  in 
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tralh,  it  had  changed  the  opinion  of  manjr 
of  the  most  eminent  perBons  in  India. 
This  altme,  be  thonght,  vas  sufficient  to 
show  that,  however  anzioua  they  lAight  be 
to  oome  to  a  decisioD  on  this  most  import- 
ant subject,  the  Oovernment  bad  not 
acted  irithotit  good  grounds  in  having 
paused  before  they  took  a  final  determin- 
ation. Among  the  papers  moved  for  by 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  were  some 
which  had  only  recently  arrived  in  thia 
country.  It  woe  impossible  he  oonld  enter 
into  a  discusaion  of  the  roain  question 
without  indicating  an  opinion  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  he  repeated  it  was 
not  yet  ripe  for  discusaion,  and/wonld  not 
be  until  the  queation  was  decided  by  the 
Government,  when  he  should  bring  it  bo- 
fore  the  House  and  the  cbontry.  With 
regard  to  the  papers  themselves,  he  did 
not  think  it  right  to  produce  them  at  that 
stage  of  the  question.  When  the  qnestion 
could  be  brought  fairly  before  the  House, 
however,  it  would  be  bia  duty  to  lay  on  the 
table  not  only  the  greater  part  of  these 
papers,  but  others  having  an  important 
bearing  on  the  whole  subject.  With  r^ard 
to  "  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  Stats 
for  India  in  Council,"  no  decision  had  yet 
been  come  to  on  the  subject.  The  next 
paper  was  "  the  B«port  of  the  Actuary  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council 
on  the  cost  of  a  military  European  force  in 
India  of  troops  of  the  British  line,  as  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  an  European  local 
force."  He  certainly  was  in  possession  of 
that  Seport ;  but  it  was  only  within  the 
last  three  days  that  he  had  received  a  very 
important  letter  questioning  the  accuracy 
of  the  views  contained  in  it,  and  he  had 
a  decided  objection  to  lay  it  on  the  table 
at  present.  If  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
really  wished  to  have  the  last  portion  of 
the  papers — namely,  the  correspondence 
between  the  military  authorities — be  had 
not  the  slightest  objection,  for  these  papers 
contained  no  opinion  on  the  subject;  but 
he  thought  the  House  would  agree  with 
him  that  not  only  these,  but  p^>ers  on 
both  sides  would  be  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  come  to  an  opinion  on  this  ques- 
tion. In  fact,  there  must  be  a  lat^  blue- 
book.  He  had  not  the  slightest  wish  to 
keep  anything  back.  He  only  wished,  by 
producing  all  the  papers  together,  to  en- 
able hon.  Members  to  consult  them  not 
partially,  but  at  one  view,  so  as  to  make 
up  their  minds  on  the  whole  matter.  The 
^pers  would  ho  produced  wbenevOT  the 
Oovernment  had  decided  the  question,  and 
Sir  Charlti  Wood 
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Tke  riglit  ban.  Q^itleman 
trofr— ed  the  greatest  aauety  to  give  the 
louae  all  the  informatiim  ia  his  power, 
ad  eren  mwre  than  the  gallant  Member 
or  Aberdeen  had  asked  ^r ;  and  yet  he 
oMj  refosed  it  the  m£[>nnation  to  be 
htauied  through  these  Besolutions.     The 
ioiue  had  seriously  to  consider  what  sort 
f  a  qiKstion  that  was — not  exactly  the 
[oestfton  involyed  in  this  Motion,  but  the 
question  to  which  that  Motion  referred. 
!^Qr  his  own  part  he  looked  upon  it  as  one 
if  the  most  important  subjects  that  could 
Knne  ^fore  them  ia  connection  wiib  the 
whole  fiitsfe  government  of  India.    In 
iiae  of  peace  the  u'my  expenditure  of 
thai  Entire  was  about  £12,000,000  ster- 
iogi  and  in  the  last  few  years  the  amount 
bd  advanced  to  some  £20,00a,000.  They 
wa^bt  well  hope  the  expenditure  would 
oame  down  again  to  its  old  standard,  and, 
far  his  own  part,  he  would  say  the  sooner 
the  better.    But  the  present  question  was 
whetiier  that  House  should  have  before  it 
DOW,  or  at  any  early  period,  such  infor- 
BtttOB  as  the  Government  could  afford  to 
eaable  it  to  form  a  sound  judgment  on  the 
fttofe  managOEaent  of  the  whole  military 
aiahlishment  of  India.     Much  confidence 
emild  net  be  placed  in  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  desire  that  they  shoidd  know 
all  aboat  it,  or  in  his  assurance  that  when 
the  Govemmeiit  arrived  at  their  decision 
ad  came  before  Parliament  for  the  means 
rf  oimrying  out  that  decision,  then  every 
aCuiaation  would  •be    laid    before    the 
Ibobo.     They  were  all  aware  that  when 
As  Government    had  decided,   even  al- 
Aoo^  they  had  decided  wrongly,  a  great 
power  was  thrown  into  the  balance  on  one 
nde  as  ageaost  the  other;   and  any  con- 
chubn  to  which  a  lar^  portion  of  that 
House  might  afterward  come  might  be 
wiously  prejudiced  by  the  previous  cou- 
pon of  the  Government.     Therefore, 
l^e  the  question  was  still  under  con- 
ederatioQ,  not  only  by  the  Cal)inet  and 
tlie  Eone  Guards,  but  by  the  part  of  the 
poblio  conversant  with  the  matter,  it  was 
BKiGt  important  that  information  should  be 
produced  that  the  House  might  have  an 
0f{NHianity  of  studying,  conversing,  and 
thinking  on  the  subject ;  all  which  would, 
Bodsabt,  have  an  influence  even  on  the 
dsciaon  of  the  Govanment  itself.  He  had 
Boderstood  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  say 
thtt  opinions  regarding  the  miUtary  esta- 
blishm^ts  of  India  had  greatly  changed 
^ce  the   occurrence    of   recent    events, 
^foba^y  the  events  thus  referred  to  con» 


sisted  of  the  re^sal  of  the  Company's  Eu- 
ropean troops  to  transfer  their  allegiance 
to  the  Queen,  and  their  consequent  return 
home.  These  circumstances  had,  however, 
arisen  at  the  time  when  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  discussed  this  matter  before. 
But,  be  that  as  it  might,  it  would  be  the 
paltriest  of  quibbles  tor  any  Government 
to  say  that  a  great  question  of  so  much 
importance  ought  to  be  decided  upon  a 
ground  such  as  that,  fringing  out  of  no 
disloyalty  (m  the  port  of  the  troops,  but 
out  of  one  of  perhaps  the  m^st  extraordi- 
nary blunders  ever  committed  by  any  Go- 
vernment. Whether  Eng^shmen  were  ia 
India  as  servants  of  the  late  Company  or 
of  the  Crown,  he  undertook  to  say  that,  if 
the  same  measure  of  justice  were  meted 
out  to  them,  there  would  be  the  same 
measure  of  discipline  and  loyalty.  To 
assert,  then,  that  because  10,000  men  had 
returned  to  England  believing  they  had 
been  unfairly  dealt  with — as,  indeed,  they 
must  have  been,  or  they  would  not  have 
been  allowed  to  come  home  —  that  fact 
changed  the  bearing  of  this  whole  question, 
was  an  excuse  which  ought  not  for  one 
moment  to  bo  listened  to.  The  Motion  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Aberdeen 
asked  for  copies  of  the  l^eport  of  the  Mili- 
tary Committee  of  the  Council  of  India  to 
the  Council  upon  the  reorganization  of  the 
Indian  army,  and  of  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council 
thereon.  Of  course,  if  the  Secretary  of 
State  had  not  decided,  that  portion  of  the 
return  could  not  be  produced.  But  the 
Beport  of  the  Military  Committee  to  the 
Council  would  be  of  great  value  to  the 
House  in  considering  this  subject.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  fUrther  asked 
for  the  Minutes  of  members  of  the  Indian 
Council.  Now,  though  he  imderstood  that 
the  members  of  the  Council  had  not  the 
smallest  objection  to  the  publication  of 
that  part  of  the  return,  yet  the  Secretary 
of  State  might  think  it  not  desirable  to 
place  these  Minutes  before  the  House,  be- 
cause they  might  disclose  discrepancies  of 
view  the  existence  of  which  it  would  not 
be  for  the  advantage  of  the  service  to 
make  known.  The  gallant  Member  might, 
therefore,  consent  to  waive  that  portion 
of  his  Eesolution.  The  Motion  likewise 
asked  for  the  report  of  the  Actuary  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  the  cost  of  a  mili- 
tary European  force  in  India  of  troops  of 
the  British  lino  as  compared  with  the  cost 
of  an  European  local  force.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  that  within  the 
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laat  Sew  day*  he  bad  received  a  revised  «>• 
timate  differing  from  the  origiiutl  ettimsto, 
and  he  conld  not  ^et  tetl  which  of  the  two 
were  correct.  If,  however,  the  right  hon. 
Oenllemaii  would  ondertake  to  lay  the  Be- 
port  on  the  table  as  soon  as  he  hod  aacer- 
tained  which  estimate  wu  correct,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Motion  would  be  answered,  and 
the  Bcaolotim  might  be  to  altered  as  to  in- 
clnde  papers  that  conld  be  easily  granted. 
That  was  not  the  proper  time  to  discnss 
the  great  qneation  whether  tho  Indian 
army  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Horse  Qnsrds,  or  nnder  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  Council  here,  and  the  Qovem- 
ment  in  India.  He  hod  paid  no  inconsi- 
derable attention  to  the  afiairs  of  India, 
thoagh  not  so  mnch  to  this  branch  of  the 
mbjeot,  perhaps,  aa  to  some  others;  but 
he  thoii^ht  they  woold  commit  a  very 
great  error  if  they  permitted  the  Govern- 
ment, without  the  most  serious  delibera- 
tion on  the  part  of  that  Honse,  to  come  to 
such  a  conclusion  as  should  hand  over 
50,000,  60,000,  70.000,  or  80,000  Euro- 
pean troops  in  India  to  the  management 
of  the  Horse  Guards  in  this  country. 
Judging  from  all  past  experience,  the  cz- 
paiditure  for  the  Indian  army  out  of  the 
revenues  of  India  wonld  rise  rapidly  if 
the  control  were  tran^eired  to  the  Horse 
Guards.  And  whatever  evils  had  hither- 
to arisen  in  the  management  of  the  pa- 
tronage connected  with  the  Indian  army 
would  be  greatly  a^ravated  if  that  pa- 
tronage were  added  to  the  present  patrou- 
a^  of  the  Horse  Guards.  Such  being 
his  opinion — though  he  could  not  say  that 
no  documents  which  might  bo  produced 
would  change  that  opinion — he  was  en- 
titled, and  the  House  was  entitled,  to  call 
upon  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  be  frank 
with  them  in  tbia  matter.     An  hon.  and 

SJlant  Member  who  sat  below  him  (Sir 
e  L-  Evans)  had  referred  to  a  point  not 
often  alluded  to  in  that  House,  and  had 
spoken  of  the  influence  of  the  Conrt  as  to 
that  question.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that 
the  House  would  not  feel  itself  unable  to 
discuss  freely  a  subject  on  which  it  was 
supposed  that  the  influence  of  the  Court 
was  largely  engaged.  The  great  interests 
of  India  and  of  England,  and  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Indian  military  expcndi* 
tnre  should  be£l2, 000,000  or  £20,000,000 
sterling  were  infinitely  more  important 
than  tiie  sentiments  of  anybody  connected 
with  the  Court  of  England  in  such  a  case. 
The  House  should,  therefore,  have  the 
matter  fairly  before  it,  that  it  might  not 
3ir,Bng\t 
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espeet  to  the  Indian  service.  This  was 
question  which  affected,  not  merely  the 
ommands  of  regiments,  hut  all  the  staff 
ppointanents ;  and  he  wonld  remind  the 
Loose  that,  if  so  large  a  force  were  trans- 
envd  to  the  Line,  the  Ooyemor  (General 
roiild  lose  a  portion  of  that  proper  control 
rfaidi  he  ought  to  possess  over  the  whole 
vmj  in  India.  The  greatest  care  should 
e  taken  that  the  control  of  the  Governor 
teneral  should  not  he  impaired.  With 
egard  to  the  Kotion,  he  submitted  that 
hm  were  many  reasons  why  the  House 
boold  press  strongly  for  the  production 
i  the  papers  now  moved  for,  more  espe- 
iaUy  for  that  of  the  opinions  of  the 
fembers  of  the  Indian  Council.  Those 
nmoillors  had  heen  excluded  from  the 
lofQse  of  Commons  and  placed  very  much 
ider  tiie  control  of  the  Government,  and 
%  was  therefore  very  desirable  that  their 
Ifiaates  should  be  laid  before  the  House, 
B  order  that  they  might  assist  it  in  coming 
t»  a  dedsion  upon  this  question. 

Loai>  ADOLPHUS  VANE  TEMPEST 
Mid,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  C. 
Vfood)  found  fault  with  the  gallant  Mem- 
^  fbr  discussing  the  subject  before  the 
pipeiB  had  been  laid  on  the  table;  but 
mn  he  stated  that  he  should  not  think 
fvoper  to  produce  them ;  and  it  tbus  re- 
nlted  &at  the  question  was  not  to  be  dis- 
MBed  at  all.  The  intelligence  which  had 
JBt  been  received  from  India,  however, 
iboired  the  importance  of  the  question  as 
tithe  reorganization  of  the  Indian  army. 
Aey  read  that  Mr.  Wilson  contemplated, 
if  he  had  not  executed,  the  disbandment 
of  the  whole  Native  force  of  India.  Now, 
bring  served  some  time  in  that  country, 
he  entertained  a  very  strong  opinion  that 
H  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  British 
teinion  in  India  with  an  European  force 
liose.  He  did  not  think  that  a  European 
i*e  of  80,000  men  could  be  permanently 
1^  up ;  and,  besides,  there  were  camp 
wes  which  would  be  much  better  per- 
fcmed  by  Natives.  The  Motion  ought  to 
bre  received  more  consideration  than  the 
"^  hon.  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
seemed  disposed  to  show  to  it ;  and,  at  all 
^v^ents,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ought 
to  lay  upon  the  table  such  papers  as  he 
^hou^t  might  be  produced  without  incon- 
▼orience  to  the  public  service,  in  order 
that  hon.  Members  might  have  some  data 
^ipon  which  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  one 
of  the  most  important  questions  which 
wttld  affect  our  Indian  Empire. 
Hi.  T.  G.  BARING  said,  he  concurred 


with  those  who  urged  that  the  House  be- 
fore it  discussed  the  question,  ought  to  be 
placed  in  full  possession  of  the  materials 
for  arriving  at  a  conclusion.  He  would 
remind  hon.  Members,  however,  that  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  had  promised  that  prior  to  that 
discussion,  and  as  soon  as  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  decided  what  course  they 
ought  to  pursue,  such  of  these  papers  as 
existed  should  be  laid  upon  the  table. 
He  had  also  added — and  he  hoped  that 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  House— that 
he  would  at  the  same  time  produce  other 
papers  bearing  upon  the  subject.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  intention  to  conceal 
from  the  House.the  opinions  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Indian  Council ;  on  the  con- 
trary, those  opinions  would  be  laid  before 
Parliament  at  the  proper  time,  and  there- 
fore he  hoped  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Aberdeen  would  not  press  his  Mo- 
tion to  a  division.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham  (Mr.  Bright)  would  perhaps 
feel  relieved  when  he  told  him  tiiat  the 
question  was  not  one  of  the  magnitude 
^at  he  supposed  with  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  troops  it  concerned.  It  did  not  af- 
fect the  number  that  he  had  stated. 

Mb.  BRIGHT  said,  he  had  stated  no 
specific  number.  What  he  said  *  was — 
60,000,  60,000,  or  80,000,  or  whatever 
the  number  might  be. 

Mb.  T.  G.  baring  said,  that  when  he 
informed  the  House  that  the  whole  of  the 
Local  European  troops  concerned  amount- 
ed to  between  11,000  and  12,000  men,  it 
would  be  seen  that  the  hon.  Member  had 
rather  exaggerated  the  numbers.  The  hon. 
Member  talked  also  as  if  the  wholo  power 
and  patronage  of  the  army  in  India  were 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Horse  Guards. 
Now,  if  the  hon.  Member  had  read  the 
papers  already  upon  the  table  with  the 
care  and  attention  that  he  usually  gave 
to  other  subjects,  he  would  have  found 
that  more  than  one  feasible  plan  had  been 
proposed  by  which,  if  that  change  were 
made,  no  addition  at  aU  would  be  nutde 
to  the  power  of  the  Horse  Guards.  He 
(Mr.  T.  G.  Baring)  would  carefully  abstain 
from  expressing  anv  opinion  upon  that 
subject,  but  he  wisned  to  disabuse  the 
minds  of  hon.  Members  of  the  idea  that 
the  Indian  army,  under  any  new  arrange- 
ment, must  necessarily  be  handed  over  to 
the  Horse  Guards,  or  that  there  would  be 
any  addition  to  the  patronage  of  the  Horse 
Guards  in  respect  to  staff  appointments  in 
India.    The  hon.  Oemtleman  had  further 


IffSS  JU-Orffotnsatwm  of  {CO'u: 

BQggCBtcd,  not  in  the  most  civil  language, 
that  it  was  a  quibble  when  hie  right  hon. 
Friend  said  that  recent  ocoarrenoeB  in  fie 
European  army  had  obliged  Her  Majest/s 
(Jovemment  to  take  this  matter  again,  into 
their  oonsidentian.  He  (Ur.  T.  G.  Baring) 
appealed  to  hon.  Membera,  and  especially 
to  hon.  and  gallant  Officers  present,  whe- 
th^  those  oocaTrencea  were  not  of  the 
most  grave  character,  and  whether  the 
Qcvemment  wore  not  perfectly  jastified 
in  allowing  some  delay  in  order  the  more 
carefully  to  consider  the  whole  qocstion, 
so  that  they  might  not,  hy  a  hasty  deci' 
aion,  pledge  the  coantry  to  a  course  which 
in  the  end  mi^t  not  be  tiie  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  public  serrice. 

SiK  HENfiY  WILLOUGHBT  said,  the 
qnestion  was  narrowed  to  this — whether 
Uw  documents  should  be  produced  or  not. 
He  thoi^ht.they  ought;  and  he  would 
remind  the  House  that  u  the  report  of 
Sir  Patrick  Grant,  expressing  a  strong 
opinion  on  one  side  had  been  laid  on  the 
table,  justioe  required  that  the  opinions  of 
Sir  Jamea  Outram  and  Sir  Baitle  Frere 
should  also  be  prodoood.  He  entreated 
the  House  bo  take  oare  that  Uiey  had  all 
the  docnments  before  the  disonatioa  took 
place.  It  was  said  that  whan  the  Oovern- 
ment  had  decided  the  course  they  would 
take,  ihea  the  qoesljon  should  he  dis- 
cussed; now  bo  thought  the  disouBsion 
ought  to  precede  the  decision.  Besides,  a 
grave  constitutional  question  was  at  issue 
— whether  the  Ooveiument  was  to  have 
under  its  command  ^000  or  100,000 
men  who  were  not  subject  to  the  Mutiny 
Act  or  in  any  way  under  the  control  of 
Parliament.  The  Indian  army  was  en- 
titled to  know  what  course  the  Oovern- 
ment  int«ided  to  pursue.  He  believed 
that  a  portion  of  the  Indian  Army  should 
consist  of  local  troops,  while  the  other 
should  oonnst  of  regiments  of  the  line; 
but  nothii^  oould  be  so  dangerous  as  to 
hang  up  a  question  of  such  vital  import- 
ance, and  he  hoped  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  feci  it  to  be  his  duty  to  jiroduoe 
the  documents  asked  for  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

SiE  HARET  VEENET  sud,  he  hoped 
that  in  ihe  oonsideration  qf  this  question 
only  one  object  would  be  kept  in  view, — 
the  welfkre  of  India;  because,  uponawise 
and  prudent  decision  of  it  depended  the 
safety  and  welffu«  of  that  country.  He 
could  not  pretend  to  say  that  he  had 
made  np  his  mind  in  the  present  state  of 
his  information,  bat  strong  opinions  hav- 
JUr.  T.  G.  Baring 
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^  titfir  fanetioae,  and  then  to  submit  it 
1  tiieir  responsibility  to  Paiiiament.  Par- 
iraent  is»  afterwaixis,  to  pass  judgment 
t  their  cmdact,  appioye  or  disapproTe  of 
leir  actB^  and  punish  them,  if  you  please, 
raTote  of  censure ;  but  it  is  not  the  pro- 
it  teietioai  of  a  legislative  assembly  to 
ke  out  of  the  hands  of  the  executive 
ifiiiniBtniftion  the  affairs  of  the  country, 
ben,  I  say,  it  is  the  duty  of  Her  Mfl^es- 
''s  GoremiBeiit  to  take  into  consideration 
is  question  and  to  dedde  upon  it  on 
tfltr  own  resp<m6ibilitr.  It  is  very  pos- 
bk  that  as  on  many  other  questians,  so 
^a  thisy  the  action  of  Paiiiament  n^y  be 
nessary  in  order  to  give  effeot  to  the 
adsos  of  the  Government.  In  that  way, 
I  doubty  Parliament  will  be  called  upon 
» ocH)perate  with  the  Government  in  car- 
|iog  into  effect  anything  the  Government 
Hj  think  proper  to  recommend ;  and  with- 
it  such  action  the  decision  of  the  Go- 
nunent  may  be  totally  vain  and  fruit- 
is.  In  that  respect  the  argument  of  the 
ML  Member  for  Birmingham  is  correct 
ad  eoantitutional.  But  before  Parlimnent 
HI  come  to  that  point  it  is  necessary  that 
key  should  be  in  possession  of  the  full  in- 
mnation  on  which  the  Gk>vemment  may 
are  acted,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
bvermnent  may  intend  to  carry  its  inten- 
ioi  into  effect.  Kow,  Sir,  this  question 
i«ie  which  no  doubt  affects  the  interests 
i  t  great  number  of  gallant  and  meri- 
iMffiB  officers,  and  that  may  be  one  ele- 
Hit)  no  doubt,  in  the  consideration ;  but 
EiBntend  that  it  is  a  question  not  merely 
^Biding  those  officers,  and  not  merely 
KgHding  the  interests  of  India,  but  it  is 
I  great  and  Imperial  question.  It  is  a 
fttstion  involving  the  interests  of  the 
itntish  £mpire^  and  it  is  a  question  to  be 
Med  not  on  narrow  and  local  grounds, 
te  on  grounds  of  military  and  politicfd 
f^ediency,  as  bearing  i^>on  the  general 
ateests  of  the  empire  at  large.  It  is 
suited — and  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  ad- 
^  to  these  daptrap  arguments  oft  insin- 
QBtbos  which  we  have  heard  in  the  course 
rf  this  iisoossion — ^that  the  Government 
^oold  be  swayed  in  their  decision  by  con- 
Bsderations  oi  Court  influence,  of  Horse 
(joards  patronage,  and  Grod  knows  what. 
I  feel  almost  ashamed  to  defend  the  Govem- 
nent  against  those  insinuations.  I  should 
^)e  ^Mt  any  Government  that  asfares  to 
the  confidence  of  iMs  House  and  the  conn- 
^  ^KTOuld  act  on  high^  grounds  than  those 
-•wi  a  sense  of  public  duty — of  what  they 
^^dieve  to  be  the  proper  interest  of  the  coun- 


try, and  would  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
swayed  by  prejudices  either  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  Therelbre  I  say,  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  none  of  those  influences  which 
I  have  alluded  to  ought  for  one  moment  to 
be  considered ;  so,  on  the  other — although 
it  so  happens  that  all  those  who  have  been 
employed  in  India  may  follow  the  groove 
in  which  they  iffe  accustomed  to  run,  and 
speak  according  to  the  views  and  habits  of 
former  life— we  ^ould  not  be  svrayed  solely 
by  the  turns  of  thought  engendered  by 
those  habits  fmd  that  particular  kind  ^ 
employm^it.  Now,  Sir,  it  is  said  that  if 
you  have  the  whole  of  the  force  a  European 
force  in  India  for  general  service,  the  po* 
pulation  of  the  country  will  not  sustain 
the  strain.  I  should  like  to  know  if  a 
OMrtain  number  of  European  soldiers  ars 
required  for  s^vice  in  India  what  great 
difference  it  can  make  as  regards  the  strain 
whether  they  serve  in  the  gen^ial  sarioa 
or  in  the  local  fcnrce.  They  must  serve  in 
India  clearly.  The  hon.  Baronet  opposits 
(Sir  Henry  Willoughby)  oonsiderB  it  in  a 
constitutional  point  of  view,  and  says  you 
will  have  an  army  that  will  not  be  under 
the  control  of  Parliament.  Why,  if  that 
ai^um^it  has  any  force,  it  does  not  ap^dy 
any  more  to  the  local  army  than  it  does  to 
the  general  service.  The  local  army  not 
coming  in  any  way  whatever  under  the 
cognizance  of  Parliament,  is  exactly  Ihat 
unconstitutional  force  which  the  hon.  Bap» 
ronet  inveighs  against  as  inconsist^it  with 
the  institutions  of  the  country.  Paiiia- 
ment certainly  must  have  more  effectaal 
control  over  the  force  in  India,  if  it  be- 
loags  to  the  general  army  than  it  can  have 
over  a  local  force  which  is  totally  with* 
drawn  from  all  cogaizance  and  ocmtrbl  of 
Parliamentary  action.  Well,  but  then,  he 
says,  an  army  in  India  supplied  from  the 
general  service  would  not  be  sufficiently 
under  the  control  <^  the  Governor  General* 
[Sir  Hbkbt  Willoughby;  I  never  said  a 
word  about  it]  Well,  then  the  aj^ument 
was  used  by  some  other  hon.  Member.  I 
beg  to  say  to  that  hon.  Member  that  the 
Governor  General  would  have  every  con- 
trol over  the  arrangements  for  the  general 
service  troops — in  fact,  the  same  as  he  has 
over  the  local  service.  The  only  difference 
is,  that  the  genend  s^rvioe  troops  are  un- 
der the  general  regulations  of  the  army 
established  by  the  Commander-in-Chief; 
but  all  the  local  arrangements  are  as  much 
under  the  orders  of  the  Goveinor  General, 
with  respect  to  the  g^ieral  servioe  troops, 
as  with  reqiect  to  the  local  servioe  tceof». 
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what  they  heard^  that  the  matber  w»  li 
last  brought  to  light.  "With  respect  to 
the  Ketarns  moved  for,  he  thought  tiiat 
nothing  could  be  more  objectionable  iki 
to  have  information  giv^i  to  the  Hmi 
piecemeal. 

Mb.  XINNAIED  said,  he  did  nottiodk 
that  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  sMl 
Lord  for  refusing  his  assent  to  the  MiAt 
were  satisfactory.     The  despatch  BMN^y 


: 


But,  however,  I  will  not  enter  into  that 
now.  My  right  hon.  Friend  has  stated 
that  when  all  the  papers  which  are  essen- 
tial to  a  full  and  proper  consideration  of 
the  subject  shall  be  ready  for  presentation, 
to  this  House  they  will  be  given.  He  ob- 
jects, and  I  object,  to  partial  information, 
which  would  only  tend  to  mislead,  or  in- 
sufficient arguments  on  one  side  with  cor- 
responding arguments  on  the  other.  We 
object  to  a  partial  production,  but  we  shall 
be  perfectly  prepared  to  give  fhll  informa- 
tion to  the  House  when  it  is  in  our  hands 
I  hope,  therefore,  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  will  not  put  the^  House  to  the 
trouble  of  dividing.  His  object  will  have 
been  obtained  by  that  which  we  shall  vo- 
luntarily give.  With  regard  to  the  letter 
of  8ir  Patrick  Grants  that  was  addressed 
to  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Huntingdon  (General  Feel),  and  forms  part 
of  the  documents  already  presented. 

Colonel  NOETH  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  was  in  the  habit 
of  making  statements  which  were  wholly 
and  wilfolly  erroneous. 

YiscoiTNT  PALMERSTON  said,  he  rose ' 
to  order.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
would  feel  on  reflection  that  the  expres- 
sions which  had  just  been  used  by  him 
were  not  consistent  with  the  usage  or 
courtesy  of  the  House.' 

Colonel  NOETH  expressed  his  regret 
at  having  transgressed  the  bounds  of  order' 
by  using  an  expression  which  was  consider- 
ed discourteous,  but  he  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing his  wonder  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham,  who  had  constant  oppor- 
tunities for  considering  the  Army  £sti- 
xbates,  should  not  know  that  the  Horse 
Ghiards  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
Army  Estimates.  They  were  entirely  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Minister  for  War,  and 
the  constant  complaint  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  was,  that  he  could  not  command 
a  single  farthing  even  for  the  purposes 
of  the  most  necessary  sanitaiy  Eeforms. 
With  respect  to  the  Indo-European  Army, 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  (Colonel  Sykes) 
had  paid  a  justly-merited  coinpliment  to 
its  bravery,  but  what  he  (Colonel  North) 
complained  of  was  the  want  of  disci- 
pline which  could  have  allowed  disaffec- 
tion to  go  on  BO  long  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  officers.  During  the  whole 
proceedings  not  a  single  non-commissioned 
officer  had  made  his  officers  acquainted 
with  what  was  going  on,  and  it  was  only 
in  consequence  of  two  Queen's  soldiers 
joining  the  service  and  telling  their  officers 


for  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  General  o^' 
site,  expressing  as  it  did  a  strong  opaljl. 
on  one  side  of  this  question,  had  iM 
granted,  and  it  was  only  just,  thenim^ 
that  publicity  should  be  given  to  opuniK 
of  a  contrary  nature. 

Mb.  YANSITTAET  observed  tibstll 
had  been  told  that  in  Mr.  Wilson's  tsm^ 
cial  statement  that  gentleman  said  hfr«i| 
not  prepared  to  recommend  the  lesusdfe^ 
tion  of  the  local  European  Army.  ItlMI 
most  desirable  to  do  away  with  the  abss^' 
anomaly  of  separate  Armies  in  India,  wtt 
separate  interests  and  separate  rules  # 
promotion.  He  should  feel  it  his  dufylfr 
support  the  Government  upon  that  oc* 
sion.  As  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  wod^ 
at  the  present  moment,  be  premature  to 
call  upon  the  Government  to  produce  te 
papers  connected  with  that  imporM 
question. 

Colonel  STKE8,  in  reply,  said,  he  Inll 
in  his  hand  a  copy  of  Mr.  Wilson's  speedl 
and  it  contained  not  a  word  on  the  b^. 
ject.  If,  however,  his  right  hon.  Fried* 
the  Secretary  for  India  would  give  lumlft 
assurance  that  he  would  produce  the  Jfr 
pers  within  any  definite  period,  as  for  ■► 
stance  a  week  or  a  fortnight  after  Easter, 
he  would  not  press  the  Motion. 

Sib  CHAELES  WOOD  stated  that  te  i 
could  not  accede  to  his  hon.  and  galW 
Friend's  request,  but  as  soon  as  he  v» 
in  a  condition  to  produce  papers  wUA 
would  reflect  opinions  on  both  sides  of  Ail 
Question,  he  should  be  prepared  to  hj 
them  on  the  table. 

Question  put  and  ne^ived. 

DIFFERENTIAL  DUTIES— (F&ANOE). 

ADBBBSS  MOVED. 

Me.  LINDSAY  said:  Sir,  I  rise  td pit- 
pose  the  following  Motion : — 

"  That  an  hamble  Address  he  presented  H 
Her  Majesty,  praying  that  she  will  be  gnek^ 
pleased  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Ei&peiv 
of  the  Fi^noh,  with  the  riew  of  making  a  Tnf9 
for  the  reciprocal  abrogation  of  all  diicrtwinrt^ 
duties  levied  upon  the  yessels  and  their  cargoa  « 
either  of  the  two  nations  in  the  ports  of  the  oUicr; 
and  for  procuring  such  alteratioDi  la  the  Nfvi- 
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|ttSoi  Lftwt  of  Fn^oe,  m  maj  (end  to  fiMilifcate 
the  Cominercial  istercourse,  and  strengthen  the 
6iendl/  relations  between  Ecghmd  and  France." 

After  iiie  ttatement  made  in  the  early  part 
of  tbe  evening  by  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  that  he  did  not 
Biean  to  offer  any  opposition  to  this  Motion, 
I  ahoold  content  myself  with  simply  pro- 
pooBg  it  to  the  House,  were  it  not  that, 
ftom  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  subject  to 
-vhif^  it  relates,  there  are  two  parties  who 
vast  give  to  it  their  assent  before  it  can  be 
tifcended  with  any  practical  effect.     This 
Boose  may  adopt  the  Eesolution,  but  it 
en  lead  to  no  result,  unless  it  shall  also 
tteet  with  the  approval  of  the  Government 
if  France;  and  I  therefore  deem  it  expe- 
teat  that  I  should  go  at  some  length  into 
At  question  with  which  it  deals.    I  be- 
finre  that  althpugh  the  change  which  I 
lirocate  is  desirable  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
Imdy  it  would  be  still  more  beneficial  to 
ftmce.     Those  Navigation  Laws,  which 
we  abolished  in  the  year  1849,  had  been 
faitated  by  Prance  and  other  countries. 
Ihey  had  been  framed  as  long  ago  as  the 
year  1651,  and  they  had  been  in  operation 
libce  that  period  tmtil  the  year  1849,  with 
fte  exception  of  those  alterations  which 
hd  been  made  in  them  under  Keciprocity 
Treaties,  concluded  some  time  after  the 
iMnmencement  of  the  present  century.  By 
fm  it  was  provided  that  no  goods  from 
loa,  Africa,  or  America  should  be  im> 
Ipited  into  this  country  in  any  but  British 
1^;   and  that  frx)m  Europe  no  goods 
Amid  be  imported  except  in  British  ^ips, 
m  Bhips  of  the  country  where  the  goods 
.vcre  produced.     There  were,  besides,  lists 
of  what  were  called   "  enumerated   arti- 
des,*'  which  could  only  be  imported,  under 
iBj circumstances,  in  English  vessels;  and 
ftere  were  double  duties  against  foreign 
ttps  for  Light  Dues,  Harbour  Dues,  and 
Aer  charges.    Those  laws  remained  in 
Ine  until  the  year  1850,  when  the  mea- 
nre  for  their  abolition,  which  had  been 
passed  in  the  preceding  year,  came  into 
operation.    They  were  somewhat  broken 
in  npon  by  a  Treaty  into  which  we  entered 
vith  Turkey  in  the  year  1809,  and  which 
vas  our  first  Eeciprocity  Treaty.    But  the 
first  great  blow  next  struck  at  them  was 
the  Eeciprocity  Treaty  which  we  were  com- 
pelled to  conclude  with  the  United  States 
of  America  in  the  year  1815.   By  the  laws 
previously  in  force  we  prohibited  the  Ame- 
ricans from  bringing  us  their  own  produce 
m  their  own  ships.    They  protested,  and 
very  properly  protested,  against  such  a 


ph)vi8ion,  but  their  remonstrances  had  hi- 
therto been  made  in  vain.  At  last  they 
gave  notice  to  our  Government  that  they 
would  be  obliged  to  exclude  the  ships  of 
En^and  frx>m  their  ports  unless  we  made 
a  material  change  in  our  Navigation  Laws. 
The  British  Government  paid  no  attention 
to  that  threat,  and  then  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  levied  a  duty  of  one 
dollar  per  ton  on  every  British  ship  enter- 
ing their  ports;  and  not  satisfied  with 
that,  they  imposed  a  differential  duty  of 
10  per  cent  on  all  our  manufactures  im- 
ported in  British  ships.  The  result  was 
that  we  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
forming  with  them  a  Reciprocity  Treaty, 
which  placed  American  ships  entering  our 
ports  upon  the  same  footing,  vrith  regard 
to  duties  and  local  charges,  on  which  &ey 
placed  our  ships  entering  their  ports. 
Shortly  after  that  we  had  to  make  a  simi- 
lar conceraion  to  almost  every  other  coun- 
try. Every  one  conversant  with  that  sub- 
ject must  be  aware  that  in  the  year  1822 
the  Prussian  Government  complained  of 
the  effect  of  pur  Navigation  Laws  on  their 
trade,  and  threatened  to  exclude  our  ships 
from  their  ports  unless  we  changed  those 
laws.  The  consequence  was  that  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  found  it  necessary  to  conclude  a  Be- 
ciprocity  Treaty  veith  Prussia  upon  the 
most  liberal  terms  which  had  previously 
been  adopted,,  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  1815.  Then  fol- 
lowed our  Reciprocity  Treaties  with  other 
countries,  including  France,  with  which 
we  entered  into  a  treaty  of  that  character 
in  the  year  1826.  Prance,  it  might  there- 
fore be  said,  had  imitated  our  policy  in 
that  matter  throughout  its  two  early  stages. 
She  had  followed  our  exclusive  system, 
which  we  had  commenced  in  the  year  1651, 
and  which  she  had  "  imitated"  in  the  year 
1664;  and  she  had  afterwards  concluded, 
as  we  had  done.  Reciprocity  Treaties.  It 
will,  perhaps,  be  advisable,  considering  the 
subject  which  I  have  now  in  view,  that  I 
should  here  state  what  it  is  that  we  have 
lost  or  gained  by  the  policy  which  we  have 
pursued  upon  this  subject.  In  the  year  1720 
— the  earliest  period  for  which  we  have 
any  Returns— under  the  protective  sys- 
tem, there  cleared  outwards  from  our  ports 
430,000  tons  of  British  shipping ;  and  in 
the  year  1810  there  cleared  outwards  from 
our  ports  1,600,000  tons;  showing  an  in- 
crease of  1,170,000  tons  in  these  ninety 
years.  Hon.  Members  might  think  that 
was  a  large  increase;  but  as  throughout 
that  period  we  had  the  command  of  nearly 
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iibe  whole  Canying  Trade  of  the  world,  be 
believed  it  ought  really  to  be  regarded  as 
a  very  small  increase,  and  it  would  appear 
itiU  BAore  so  when  it  was  compared  with 
the  figures  of  other  epochs.  The  middle 
stage  of  our  NaTigation  Laws  was  that  of 
a  reciprocity  period.  In  the  year  1820, 
before  the  operation  of  the  reciprocity 
system,  there  cleared  outwards  from  our 
ports  1,670,000  tons  of  British  shipping. 
In  the  year  1849  we  abolished  our  Kavi- 
gation  I^ws,  and  with  them  the  reci^x>- 
city  sjTstem,  and  in  the  year  1850  there 
cleared  outwards  from  our  ports  4,700,000 
tons  of  British  shipping ;  showing,  under 
a  partial  free  trade,  an  increase  of  upwards 
3,000,000  tons  in  a  period  of  thirty  years, 
while  under  a  strict  protection  the  increase 
had  amounted  to  only  1,170,000  tons  in 
ninety  years.  In  the  year  1858  th^^ 
deared  outwards  from  our  ports  6,440>000 
tons  of  British  shipping,  which  give  in  the 
eight  years  an  increase  of  1,740,000  tons 
— a  greater  increase  than  that  which  had 
taken  place  in  ninety  years  under  a  close 
protection.  But  as  it  might  be  said  that 
these  Betums  did  not  give  a  correct  view 
of  the  state  of  the  trade,  I  must  direct  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  statement  of 
the  tonnage  of  the  ships  which  we  owned. 
In  the  year  1830,  under  the  reciprocity 
system,  we  owned  2,500,000  tons  of  ship- 
ping ;  and  at  the  end  of  last  year  we  own- 
ed nearly  6,000,000  tons;  'lowing,  dur- 
ing that  interval,  an  increase  of  3,500,000 
tons.  Look,  too,  at  the  other  advantages 
which  accompanied  the  change — at  the 
great  improvements  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  models  of  our  ships — at  the 
Implication  of  the  screw  to  navigation — at 
our  magnificent  steamships  constructed  of 
iron — and,  above  all,  if  we  look  at  the  vast 
increase  in  our  commerce  which  this  free 
trade  in  shipping  has  materially  assisted, 
we  must  at  once  admit  that  the  free-trade 
policy  was  a  wise  policy,  and  that  it  has 
greatly  benefited,  not  only  the  country 

ftnerally,  but  the  shipowners  themselves, 
ow,  as  I  have  already  said.  Prance  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  our  ancient  naviga- 
tion laws.  She  thought  that  they  were 
founded  upon  a  wise  principle ;  and  I  fear 
she  still  considers  that  to  be  a  policy  which 
it  is  her  interest  to  pursue.  By  her  first 
navigation  law  she  levied  50  sous  per  ton 
on  all  foreign  ships  frequenting  her  ports. 
In  the  year  1687  she  made  the  law  almost 
an  exclusive  one  against  foreigners;  and, 
not  satisfied  with  confining  her  coasting 
tr^  and  the  trade  with  her  colonies  to 
Mr.  lAndiay 


her  own  shipa,  die  aetB4}lyimpoMda4Mly 
of  £30  per  ton  on  all  exports  from  \m 
West  Indian  colonies,  and  a  duty  of  £il 
per  ton  on  all  imports  into  those  ooloniK; 
aad  those  charges  had  to  be  paid  \tf\m 
people  for  the  purpose  of  "  enconiagmg" 
the  enterprise  of  her  shipownen.     fili 
Erance>  as  I  have  already  stated,  wiariy 
entered  into  reoiproeity  treaties,  and  m 
treaty  with  this  country  was  ecmelaU 
in  the  year  1826.     I  shall  now  proceed^ 
allude  to  the  state  of  hm:  navigation  kH 
as  they  at  present  exist.     There  is,  flH| 
her  coasting  trade,  which  is  strictly  M^ 
fined  to  her  own  ships,  any  foreign  wfr 
sel  ^igaging  in  that  trade  being  lialdi^  • 
well  as  its  cargo,  to  confiscati(m.    Iliai 
is,  next,  the  direct  trade— that  is  to  M 
such  a  trade  as  that  betweoi  Prance  M 
England — and,  by  the  Treaty  of  Bec^i^ 
city,  that  trade  is  placed  upon  the  MV 
footing  in  the  two  countries.     Thece  M 
thirdly,    the    indirect    colonial    trade  ■ 
Prance.      That  trade  is  entirely  Umibll 
to  Prench  vessels,  the  differential  dntia 
to  which  foreign  ships  are  liable  bei^ 
so  high  that  they  are  excluded  from  ^ 
share  in  it.      Then  there  is  the  iBdini 
&>reign  trade — such  a  trade,  for  instane^ 
as  that  between  New  Orlea^  and  Hafi% 
or   that   between  Brazil   and  BordeaoA 
Prom  that  trade,  too,  English  ships 
almost  wholly  excluded,  because  the 
ferential  duties  to  which  they  are  liaUi 
are  so  high  that  they  could  not  enter  ii^ 
the  competition.    I  wish  the  House  to  fh- 
serve  what  has  been  the  result  to  PnaM 
of  the  policy  she  has  thus  pursued.    la 
the  year  1787  she  had  164,000  ixaa  d 
native  shipping  employed  in  her  trade 
with  foreign  countries ;  in  the  year  1830 
she .  had  only  156,000  tons  engaged  ia 
that  trade ;  so  that  in  the  course  of  thstt 
forty-three   years   that   portion   of  \m 
shipping  had  deci^sed  by  8,000  tana 
In  her  colonial  trade,  which  ia  entir^ 
confined  to  her  own  ships,  she  had  ta 
the  year  1787  not  less  than  114,000  toM 
of  shipping;   she  has  now  only  102,060 
tons;    so   that  there  «has   been  in  tk 
forty-three  years  a   decrease  of  12,000 
tons  in  that  strictly  protected  trade.    Aa* 
other  very  remarkable  fuct  is,  that  while 
the  protected  branches  of  her  shippiDf 
have  decreased,  there  has  been  an  incieeae 
in  those  branches  of  it  which  were  unpro- 
tected, and  had  to  engage  in  a  oompetitioii 
with  other  nations.   On  comparing  the  €e* 
trances  and  clearances  of  Pranco  for  tiie 
year  1856,  with  the  mean  number  of 
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iBoretted  about  65,000.  The  House  will 
also  reoowmber  what  Jraoce  has  givea  large 
bounties  for  the  ereatica  of  a  steam  mer- 
ohant  iieet,  and  yet  with  all  her  proteotiye 
policy  in  her  favour  and  with  all  these 
bounties  she  can  only  show  an  increase  in 
sailing  vessels  of  370,000  tons  as  against 
an  increase  in  British  sailiBg  vessels  of 
2,800,000  tons,  and  in  steaniars  an  in- 
crease of  55,000  as  against  400,000  tons. 
Why  is  all  this?  Fiance  has  a  greata: 
seaboard  than  any  other  country  in  Europe. 
Her  coast  is  studded  with  magnificent  ports 
along  the  Channel  to  an  extent  of  no  less 
tiian  150  leagues;  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  she  has  a  seaboard  of  130  leagues; 
and  on  the  shores  of  the  Medit^ranean  she 
has  a  seaboard  of  90  leagues.  Her  situa- 
tion is  all  that  they  can  desire  for  carrying 
on  a  very  ^large  maritime  trade.  Franoe 
is  also  increasing  at  an  exiraordinary  rate 
in  her  general  trade,  for  I  find  the  in- 
crease of  her  special  commerce  from  1827 
to  1836  to  have  been  10,000  million 
francs;  from  1837  to  1846,  15,000  mil- 
lion ii^cs;  and  i&om  1847  to  1856,  to 
have  been  no  less  than  22,000  million 
firancs.  That  is  the  commerce  which 
includes  only  her  own  manufactures  and 
her  own  produce,  and  articles  which  she 
imports  for  her  own  use ;  yet  in  the  ten 
years  from  1847  to  1856  the  increase  in 
that  special  commerce  has  been  the  im- 
mense sum  of  20,000  million  francs.  How 
is  it  that,  with  a  splendid  situation  for 
carrying  on  largo  mercantile  pursuits, 
with  such  a  large  seaboard  studded  with 
magnificent  harboiurs,  with  a  vast  and  ra- 
pidly increasing  commerce  of  her  own, 
that  the  shipping  of  Prance  is  almost  at  a 
standstill?  I  will  tell  you  why.  It  is 
because  the  shipowners  have  been  taught 
by  their  legislators  to  depend  upon  the 
Government  instead  of  depending  upon 
themselves.  As  with  individuals  we  sel- 
dom see  those  who  have  been  left  well 
provided  for  so  energetic  as  men  who  have 
to  make  their  way  in  the  world  themselves, 
so  it  is  with  nations.  It  has  been  proved 
by  the  policy  of  this  country  that  when 
British  shipowners  were  left  to  their  own 
energies  and  their  own  resources  they 
went  on  increasing  largely,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  if  the  Emperor  of 
FraUce  had  adopted  as  wise  a  course  of 
policy  the  shipping  of  that  country  would 
be  greatly  increas^  and  materially  bene- 
fitted, and  its  commerce  generally  would 
be  vastly  increased.  Kow,  Sir,  observe 
how  unjustly  these  laws  operate  upon  the 


and  elearancea  dmring 
Ik*  five  yettrs  from  1851  to  1855,  I  find 
IjjMt  although  in  the  trade  with  the  Colo- 
wim  there  was  an  inereaee  of  16  per  eent, 
■I  1856  th^^  was  a  decrease  of  17  percent 
ai  her  atviotly  [^tected  trade  with  her 
ea»  French  poaaessiona  out  of  Europe; 
Mi  that  in  her  fisheriea  which  were 
narded  with  unusual  care,  there  was  a 
iaereaae  of  4  per  cent.  But  both  in  her 
Ml  pmtf  cted  trade  with  Eur(^)ean  coun- 

tiiere  was  an  increase  of  10  per  eent, 
in  her  non-protected  trade  with  coun- 

out  of  Europe  there  was  an  increase 
«|  21  per  cent  What  I  say  ia  this,  that 
lUe  the  poli^  which  has  been  pursued 
\f  France  towards  this  country,  in  a  com- 
■petal  view,  has  been  injurious  to  us,  it 
lis  been  fur  more  injurious  to  France. 
ftl  us  examine  the  question  with  re- 
fill to  the  number  and  the  tonnage  of 
9s  French  ships,  and  contrast  them  with 
^m.  In  1787  France  owned  500,000  tons 
iffahipping;  in  1850,  sixty -three  years 
rikarmrds,  she  owned  only  688,000  tons. 
ttt  shipping  has  only  increased,  there- 
tm,  in  sixty-three  years,  188,000  tons. 
it  1895  I  find  France  owned  15,600 
issads;  in  1840,  instead  of  any  increase, 
Xind  she  only  owned  14,800.  The  House 
mj  say  that,  although  the  number  of 
WMiJLi  is  small,  their  tonnage  may  be 
kge.  What  is  the  fact  ?  Why,  that  out 
if  14,800  vessels  there  were  10,000  under 
ttirty  tons,  and  3,000  between  thirty  and 
MO  tons.  France,  in  1888,  owned  680,000 
IIhib  of  shipping,  but  instead  of  increasing 
Ae  appears  to  have  been  on  the  decrease, 
iv  I  find  that  in  1844  she  owned  only 
•04,^7  tons  of  shipping.  Taking  the 
«h^  period,  irom  1838  to  1858,  the  in- 
I  Meaae  in  her  shipping,  under  her  protec- 
I  §re  policy,  was  only  370,000  tons ;  where- 

I  a^  tf  I  look  to  the  increase  of  British 
duping  during  the  same  period  I  find 

I I  has  increased  from  2,890,601  tons  to 
I  4^09,623.      So,  while  the  French  ship- 

e;  has  increased  only  370,000  tons  un- 
her  protective  policy,  British  shipping 
las  increased  under  a  free  and  enlightened 
fi£ej  no  less  than  2, 800, 000  tons.  What 
tt  the  case  with  respect  to  steam  ?  I  find 
that  while  we  had,  in  1838,  82,716  tons 
ef  steam  vessels,  in  1858  we  had  no  less 
flian  488,000  tons ;  while  France,  which 
in  1838  had  9,693  tons  of  steam  ship- 
|uig,had  only  increased  in  1853  to  66,587 
tons.  Thus  while  we  have  increased  up- 
wards of  400,000  tons  of  steam  shipping 
in  the  last  twenty  years^  France  has  only 
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French  people  themselTes.  It  was  stated 
before  us  the  other  day  in  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Committee,  by  an  intelligent  wit- 
ness, that  in  ono  particular  branch  of  trade 
alone,  which  was  a  very  small  branch, 
the  diflference  of  freight  paid  between  the 
French  and  English  ships  on  sugar  import- 
ed from  our  possessions  in  the  East  to 
France  was  no  less  than  £300,000.  Of 
course  France  pays  that.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble, but  if  it  were  possible  to  show  what 
the  people  of  France  are  suffering  and 
paying  in  trying  vainly  to  increase  their 
Merchant  Navy,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  people  of  Franco  would  at 
once  appeal  to  the  Government,  and  de- 
mand a  change  in  the  Navigation  Laws  for 
Iheir  own  interest.  Because,  if  in  a  small 
branch  of  trade  in  which  only  about 
180,000  tons  of  shipping  are  engaged,  the 
people  of  France  have  to  pay  every  year 
£300,000  for  the  benefit  of  that  trade, 
what  must  it  be  with  the  trade  of  France 
as  a  whole.  France,  with  her  vast  com- 
merce, has  not  got  a  merchant  navy  one- 
fourth  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  carry  on 
her  own  trade ;  consequently,  she  is  ob- 
liged to  come  and  seek  dipping  from  other 
countries,  and,  in  spite  of  her  protective 
laws,  foreign  shipping,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  entered  the  ports  of  France.  In 
1857,  the  total  number  of  entries  in  French 
ports  was  4,162,000  tons,  but  of  that 
number  no  less  than  2,550,000  were  fo- 
reign ships ;  so  that  by  far  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  the  carrying  trade  of  France 
IS  conveyed  in  foreign  ships,  and  if  we 
could  get  at  an  estimate  of  the  differential 
duty  paid  upon  that  2,550,000  tons  of 
shipping,  it  would  be  found  that  the  people 
of  France  are  taxed  to  an  enormous  extent 
in  their  vain  attempts  to  create  a  merchant 
service  and  a  foundation  for  her  navy. 
The  people  of  France  are  beginning  to  find 
that  this  policy  of  protection  to  shipping 
is  a  mistaken  policy  for  their  own  interest. 
Honourable  Members  may  have  seen  by 
the  public  press,  the  other  day,  that  the 
merchants  and  planters  of  Guadeloupe 
have  memorialized  the  French  Colonial 
Minister,  and  have  represented  to  him  the 
very  great  inconvenience  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected  from  the  want  of  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  French  tonnage  to  carry 
their  sugar  and  other  produce  to  France; 
and  only  the  other  day  I  had  a  letter 
from  a  large  East  India  House,  and 
though  I  do  not  wish  to  weary  the 
House  with  extracts,  this  is  so  important 
that  I  must  beg  permission  to  read  it — 

JUr.  Lindsay 


It  is  from  a  mercliBnt  and  sbipowMr  i^ 
Bordeaux  to  the  head  of  an  East  lafii 
House  resident  in  London,  and  is  a&  at* 
swer  to  a  communication  with  tespMt  W 
the  rice  nuidset  in  the  East.  Tlui  im 
had  written  to  the  French  meiohfliil  ii 
know  if  they  could  8iq>ply  him  for  tiiaiv 
coming  year,  as  on  previoos  oooaaieaa.  || 
following  is  his  reply : —  ^ 

"^  I  have  received  wHb  rnuoh  pleuvre  jtt^fB 
ter  of  the  24th  November,  and  thank  jtn 
information  it  gives  me  on  bostBeta  in 
year.    I  must  teU  you  that  rioe  is  no 
missible,  except  by  a  French  flag,  sinoe 
ginning  of  this  year;  that  is,  that  it  pays  a 
9  francs  per  100  kilogrammes,  if  by  a 
ship,  which  excludes  it  eomj^tely." 

I  find.  Sir,  that  in  1847  Prance  in^QCtl^ 
3,000  tons  of  rice;  hut  in  1856,  wlMaAf 
duties  on  rice  and  other  grain  were  oa^* 
pended,  she  imported  no  less  than  S^M 
tons  of  rice  from  the  British  East  laS^ 
showing  the  enormous  henefit  whidiym 
this  case,  Prance  derived  &om  a  free-toft 
policy,  by  which  they  allowed  ships  old 
nations  to  convey  rice  from  our  posseami 
in  India  to  the  ports  of  Prance.  Bat  Hk 
is  not  all.  Take  the  case  of  the  nuamb^ 
turers,  and  here  again  I  beg  to  refer  i» 
another  important  communication.  AM 
a  fortnight  since  I  made  a  speech  in  regul 
to  this  same  question,  and  it  so  happm 
that  the  words  which  fell  from  me  fooal 
their  way  to  the  Prench  press,  and  iM 
somewhat  extensively  circulated.  And  it 
consequence  I  received  a  communieiSBft 
from  a  large  manufacturer  carrying  oa  }& 
business  in  a  northern  town  of  Pranoe:-* 

*'  I  am  interested/'  he  says,  **  here  io  JBtMpifr 
lUDg,  and  our  trade  in  France  will  be  aadi  ia- 
jured,  if  not  ruined,  if  the  present  diffMentiAi  1^ 
ties  are  continued;  and  as  these  duties  areiiyvriooi 
both  to  the  British  shipowner,  as  weU  as  to  ' 
French  manufacturer,  while  not  in  reali^ 
the  French  shipping,  I  thought  your 
might  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject.** 

Well,  Sir,  the  only  answer  to  be  givfla  <» 
the  Prench  manufacturer  was — ''Befl^ 
this  is  more  a  question  for  the  PrenehiBl* 
nufacturer  and  the  Prench  people,  than  it 
is  for  the  British  shipowner.  MenKnuB* 
your  Government  to  release  you  from  fli 
trammels  by  which  you  are  bound;  agiMi 
throughout  the  country  for  the  rspol  rf 
the  laws,  to  the  repeal  of  which  you  mat 
look  for  advantage  as  a  manufsetnrer,  isd 
by  so  doing  do  good  to  the  people,  «d 
also  to  the  shipowners  of  your  eouatiy " 
But,  Sir,  while  we  are  impressiog  vf^ 
the  Prench  (Government  that^  injortiee 
to  usj  as  well  aa  in  justice  to  tiitir  own 
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lUp0wnen;  and,  aboye  all,  in  justice  to 

itm  people  of  France,  they  fihoold  make  a 

aHtartal  change  in  the  navigation  laws 

if  tiM  eoontrj,  let  us  not  forget  that  we 

Imn  a  dnty  to  perform  to  Fiance.     We 

iffil  levy  Light  Dnes  on  the   ships  of 

Innee  entering  our  ports,  as  we  do  on 

Ibe  ifaipB  of  all  other  nations.   But  France 

1|^  her  shores  free.    She  makes  no  di- 

aavt  charge  on  the  ships  of  England  under 

'fttliead  of  Light  Dues.    There  are  other 

mH  taxes,  more  annoying,  perhaps,  than 

Iff  bccuniary  importance,  which  we  still 

ilMonne  to  levy  upon  the  ships  of  France 

i^syif  iitiiig  our  ports,  from  which  free- 

■en  are  entirely  exempt.    I  believe  these 

Auges  are  well  known  as  Freemen's  Dues. 

Ibttce,  upon  various  occasions  on  which 

\  le  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  recipro- 

4tf  from  her,  has  made  these  charges  the 

\  mmd  for  not  entering  into  reciprocal  deal- 

Pp.  I  think  such  excuses  have  been  frivo- 

mSf  but  still  they  have  been  made,  and  I 

■g^  we  must  be  prepared  to  remove  those 

itir[t(  II.  which  are  still  levied  at  83  ports 

flboughout  this  country.   We  must  exempt 

fta  fUps  of  France  from  all  such  charges ; 

Ve  mtiBt  exempt  them  from  Light  Dues; 

WA  when  we  Imve  done  so,  we  shall  have 

Accd  the  ships  of  France  in  all  our  trade 

fit  file  same  terms  in  every  respect  as  our 

|kn  ships.     Having  done  so,  it  is  to  be 

that  the  Emperor  of  the  French 

be  willing  and  ready  to  meet  us  in 

ig  the  change  I  propose,  which  is 

more  essential  to  the  interests  of  his 

people  than  it  is  to  the  interests  of 

(k  people  of  England.     To  what  extent 

I  ftk  desirable  that  that  change  should  be 

I  nds  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.     That  is  a 

I  wtter  which  must  rest  with  the  Govem- 

wmi  of  France  itself.    If  I  had  anything 

I  toy  in  the  matter,  if  I  was  a  Frenchman 

I  limsted  in  the  question,  I  should  urge 

Al  total  and  unconditional  repeal  of  the 

ftrigatbn  Laws  of  France,  and  I  should 

Wgi  it  not  merely  on  the  ground  of  justice 

il  the  shipowners,  but,  above  all,  in  justice 

I)  tbe  people  of  France.    If  the  French 

(bmnment  is  not  prepared  to  go  to  that 

'cKtont,  and    to  say  that  the  Navigation 

Inn  ^ould  be  totally  repealed,  they  ought 

it  lent  to  put  the  trade  between  our  colo- 

ues  and  possessions,  and  France  in  the 

vne  position  as  the  direct  trade  is  now 

plsoed;  that  is  to  say,  they  ought  to  abol- 

iih  all  differential  duties  levied  on  goods 

OQBftyed  from  our  possessions  and  colonies 

to  lance  in  British  ships.    In  that  trade, 

lUeih  is  peculiarly  our  own,  we  ought  at 

VOL.  CLYII.    [thibd  bbrieb]. 


least  to  be  placed  on  exactly  the  same  foot- 
ing as  our  ships  are  now  placed  with  respect 
to  the  direct  trade.  The  noble  Lord  (Yis- 
count  Palmerston)  has  been  good  enough 
to  say  that  this  Motion  is  not  to  be  opposed, 
and  that,  so  far  as  Government  is  concern- 
ed, it  will  be  allowed  to  pass  this  House. 
Allow  me,  however,  to  take  the  opportu- 
nity of  saying  to  the  noble  Lord  that  some- 
thing more  is  wanted.  If  this  Eesolution 
is  adopted  by  the  House,  it  will  be  in  the 
shape  of  an  Address  to  Her  Majesty,  and 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Grovemment  to 
lay  it  before  the  Queen.  But  there  is  an- 
other duty  connected  with  it  beyond  that 
— ^a  duty  which  is  most  important ;  and  I 
do  trust  that  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
if  the  Motion  is  carried,  will  use  its  most 
strenuous  efforts  and  every  argument  in  its 
power  to  impress  on  the  Grovernment  of 
France  that  if  the  Treaty  of  Commerce 
just  ratified  is  to  produce  the  good  both  na- 
tions anticipate — if  it  is  to  increase  their 
commerce  and  bind  them  more  closely  to- 
gether in  their  friendly  relations,  and  thus 
tend  to  prevent  war,  then  it  is  essential 
that  a  great  change  be  made  in  the  Navi- 
gation Laws  of  France,  so  as  to  enable  the 
more  fr^e  interchange  of  commodities,  and 
remove  the  irritation  which  these  differen- 
tial duties  create,  and  which  tend  to  pro- 
duce angry  feelings,  and  too  often,  with 
them,  war.  I  wish  my  feeble  words  could 
reach  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
Senate^  of  France,  but  far  more  do  I  wish 
that  they  should  reach  the  hamlets  and  the 
homes  of  the  heavily  taxed  and  toiling  mil- 
lions of  that  fair — that  sunny  land.  The 
question,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show, 
is  of  far  greater  importance  to  the  people 
of  that  country  than  it  is  to  England ;  but 
in  the  interests  of  progress,  and,  above  all, 
of  peace,  it  is  one  of  vast  importance  to 
both.  However  prone  man  is  to  evil — 
however  desirous  to  vindicate  what  he  con- 
siders *'  right  "  by  might,  no  nation  can 
desire  war.  To  Her  Gracious  Majesty  I 
move  this  Address.  I  know  that  she  ever 
has  and  ever  will  mourn  the  sacrifice  of 
her  people  on  the  battle  field ;  that  she 
will  ever  be  ready  to  put  forth  her  hand  to 
aid  the  cause  of  peace ;  and  I  cannot  but 
feel  that  her  great  Ally,  the  Emperor  of  the 
.French,  must  equally  deplore  the  dread 
havoc  which  war  creates,  and  that  he  will 
be  ready  to  join  our  Queen  in  the  adoption 
of  such  measures  as  are  likely  to  render 
more  secure  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  pro- 
mote the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
people.     There  can  be  no  happiness  in 
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their  palaces  when  the  harsh  note  of  war 
is  sounded.  On  questions  such  as  these 
they  must  hold  even  stronger  feelings  than 
the  people,  for  in  the  uncertaiuty  of  war 
their  own  destinies  are  at  stake,  and  in  its 
results  depend  the  stability  of  their  thrones 
and  kingdoms,  and  often  their  personal  li- 
berty. They,  indeed,  must  be  deeply  in- 
terested in  any  movement  which  tends  to 
join  nations  together  in  the  bonds  of  peace 
and  goodwill. 

Mk^  HOHSFALL,  in  seconding  the 
Motion,  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
greatest  good  would  be  produced  by  the 
fact  of  its  receiving  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  the  House  and  the  Qovcrnment. 

Me.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  that,  as 
his  hon.  Friend  was  already  aware,  no  op- 
position would  be  offered  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  Motion.  He  quite  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  if  this  ad- 

\  dress  were  adopted  it  would  be  necessary 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  give  effect 
to  it,  and  at  a  fitting  opportunity  the  Go- , 
vernment  would  use  their  utmost  endea- 
vours for  that  purpose.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  British  ships  laboured  under 
many  disabilities  in  Prench  ports.  The 
coasting  and  colonial  trade,  or  the  trade* 
between  France  and  her  own  colonies, 
might  not  at  once  be  conceded ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  indirect  carrying  trade  or 
the  foreign  trade  of  France,  seeing  that  all 
countries,  with  the  exception  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  had  extended  full  re- 
ciprocity to  England  in  the  foreign  carry- 
ing trade,  he  might  fairly  express  a  hope 
that  the  facilities  enjoyed  elsewhere  would 
be  also  extended  to  this  country  by  France. 
He  felt  the  advantage  it  would  be  to  French 
commerce  and  to  the  French  nation,  and, 

•  without  taking  up  the  time  of  the  House 
by  travelling  over  unnecessary  ground,  he 
might  say  ^at  he  fully  concurred  in  the 
views  of  the  hon.  Member  as  to  the  great 
advantages  conferred  on  English  shipping 
and  commerce  by  the  liberal  navigation 
code  which  we  had  adopted.  The  hon. 
Member  had  made  a  most  inte^sting  and 
useful  speech,  and  he  would  say  no  more 
than  that  he  could  assure  him  the  Go- 
vernment would  do  all  which  lay  in  their 
power  to  give  effect  to  his  views. 

Sib  henry  STRACEY  said,  that  re- 
presenting as  he  did  a  constituency  all 
more  or  less  concerned  in  the  shipping 
interest,  he  felt  called  on  to  nfake  a  few 
remarks  on  the  question  now  before  the 
House.  The  distress  of  the  shipping  in- 
terest was  acknowledged  when  Uie  -hon. 
Mr,  Lindsay 


Member  for  Sunderland  moved  £»  t  Ccn^ 
mittee  of  Inquiry.  At  that  time  ha  dii 
not  think  that  the  sympathies  of  the  n^^ 
hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Boirf 
of  Trade  were  greatly  in  favour  of  tfat 
interest,  but  he  was  delighted  to  hear  fti 
right  hon.  Gentleman  express  himseU  i|i 
night  much  more  warmly,  and  to 
an  assurance  that  the  noble  Lord  ti 
head  of  the  Government  intended  to 
himself  to  carry  out  as  much  as  he 
the  views  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Si 
land.  With  regard  to  the  £act  stated 
other  day  that  freights  from  the 
tins  were  unremunerative  to  British 
they  were  lucrative  to  French  shipo 
witness  before  the  Committee  on  M 
Shipping  attributed  it  to  the 
British  tonnage.  Great  competition 
partially  be  the  cause,  but  he  believed 
the  command  of  a  more  extended  sab 
their  produce  made  it  worth  while  i^ 
merchants  at  the  Mauritius  to  pay  doolj^ 
and  treble  freights  and  to  put  their  wmt. 
chandise  on  board  French  ships  rather  HktL 
English  ships,  which  in  comparisoa  iti 
so  limited  a  field  for  sale.  It  was  a  bm^ 
extraordinary  injustice  that  EnglifA  gh^ 
ping  should  be  exposed  to  the  operatiQad! 
differential  duties  in  French  ports  wbkL 
operated  against  it  in  the  proportioa  nf. 
five  to  three,  and  also  involved,  in  aoni 
cases,  the  forfeiture  of  both  the  ship  vA , 
her  cargo.  He  had  read  not  long 
a  pamphlet  written,  he  believed,  by  tii^ 
hon.  Member  for  Southampton  (Mr.  '"'  * 
Seymour),  in  which  that  hon.  Gentlemai^'-j 
mentioned  that  the  increase  of  the  Fre&d^ 
over  the  English  shipping  since  the  repeil  ^ 
of  the  navigation  laws  was  in  the  piK^par* 
tion  of  nine  to  one;  and  in  his  opnioft 
that  statement  was  perfectly  accmoita. 
Statistics  proved  that  the  export  anduB:*. 
port  trade  of  Yarmouth  had  very  moA 
decreased.  In  1857,  Yarmouth  exp<MisdL 
in  British  ships  77,413  quarters  of  wheal; 
in  1858  only  33,462  quarters  of  whai. 
In  1857,  the  export  of  barley  from  fti 
same  place  was  81,792  quarters,  and  f^ 
1858  only  77,249  quarters.  In  1857  Jia 
maize  whatever  was  imported  into  Ta^ 
mouth  in  British  ships,  but  in  iomffL 
ships  3,492  quarters.  In  1858, 200  qutf- 
ters  were  imported  in  British,  and  7,990 
quarters  in  foreign  ships.  In  1858,  410 
quarters  of  wheat  were  imported  in  Britisii 
snips,  and  9,723  quarters  in  foreign  ships. 
In  1857  no  barley  was  imported  inBrit^ 
but  36,950  quarters  were  imported  in 
foreign  ships.    In  1858|  4,999  quarters  of 
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hari^  Tere  imported  in  British  and  22,695 
footers  in  foreign  ships.  There  were 
msBj  other  statistics,  proving  the  decline 
of  &B  trade  of  Yarmouth,  with  which  he 
voold  not  trouble  the  House.  He  would 
ttBreK]r  say  that  within  the  last  few  months 
IfiO  ftureign  ships  had  deliyered  their  car- 
ma  in  that  pwt.  Yarmouth,  which  he 
mi  the  honour  to  represent,  was  parti- 
njatly  interested  in  the  trade  of  salted 
htRiBgs,  and  his  constituents  expressed 
anxiety  at  the  extraordinary  quan- 

of  salted  herrings  which  had  arrived 
firom  Norway  and  other  places.    A 

days  since  one  ship  brought  no  less 
tei  1,100  barrels.    They  believed  that  a 

e  trade  m^ht  be  opened  with  Erance 
Government  would  kindly  give  their 
rikntion  to  the  subject,  and  endeavour  to 

Stiie  duty  lowered  on  them,  if  not  abolish- 
At  present  the  dutychai^d  by  France 
m  the  barrel  of  100  kilogrammes — equal 
ll  2  cwt.  —  was  30  firancs,  and  when  he 
Md  the  House  that  the  same  quantity 
mU  be  bought  for  much  less,  retail  in 
Ikmouth,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the 
Itafy  was  perfectly  prohibitory.  He  had 
Wason  to  know  that  there  was  a  disposi- 
tkn  on  the  part  of  the  French  Government 
i»  afford  facilities  to  the  English  merchant 
Itr  carrying  on  this  particular  trade.  The 
faiand  from  the  interior  of  Prance  for 
ftem  was  great  and  increasing,  but  the 
Aty  of  30  francs  a  barrel  was  regarded  in 
jfc  li^t  of  a  prohibition,  and  notwith- 
flmding  every  encouragement  was  given 
pthei^nch  fisherman,  he  could  not,  un- 
W  any  circumstances,  meet  the  demand 
aade  from  the  interior  of  his  own  coun- 
trf.  If  the  Gk)vemment  at  this  favourable 
ftoo  would  interest  themselves  in  coming 
t»  an  arrangement  with  that  of  Prance  on 
!ttb  aabjecC  the  result  would  be  to  open 

Ian  important  trade  between  Prance  and 
towns  on  the  eastern  coast  of  this  ociun- 
l(ft  and  it  would  be  relieved  from  the  re- 
imch  that  they  had  more  especially  con- 
irited  the  coal  and  cotton  interests,  and 
had  neglected  the  shipping  interests  of  this 
aoontry. 

Ifa.  FENWICK  said,  that  he  wished  to 
can  attention  to  a  branch  of  this  question 
which  had  been  overlooked.  The  ques- 
tion of  a  treaty  of  navigation  with  Prance 
was  not  a  new  question,  for  a  treaty  was 
entered  into  in  1826,  having  reference  to 
the  direct  trade.  That  treaty  had  not 
been  in  operation  more  than  a  few  months 
when  grave  complaints  were  made  by  the 
Qorenmient  of  Prance  against  the  man- 


ner in  which  that  treaty  was  carried  out 
by  this  country.  Prance  charged  the  Eng- 
lish Government  that  although  they  might 
carry  out  the  treaty  in  the  letter,  yet  in 
the  spirit  of  that  treaty  they  had  not 
Mthfdlly  carried  it  out.  The  ground 
of  complaint  made  by  the  IVench  was, 
that  in  a  vast  number  of  our  ports  there 
existed  exemptions  or  exceptions  in  re- 
spect to  the  payment  of  duty,  which 
operated  differentially  against  the  i^ps 
of  a  French  port.  Matters  continued  in 
this  state  up  to  the  year  1849,  when  a 
new  state  of  circumstances  occurred.  It 
would  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House 
that,  in  that  year,  the  Navigation  Laws 
were  repealed,  and  it  was  then  pro- 
posed by  the  English  Gov^nment,  as  a 
sort  of  corollary  to  our  repealing  the  'Na- 
vigation Laws,  to,  enter  into  a  negotiation 
with  Prance;  but  the  same  objections 
with  regard  to  local  exemptions  were  then 
urged  as  were  urged  in  1826.  Mr.  Ed- 
gar Bowring,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was 
employed  to  investigate  the  grounds  of 
complaint,  and  the  result  of  his  inquiry, 
as  stated  in  evidence  before  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, was  that  in  no  less  than  eighty- 
one  ports  and  creeks  of  this  country  local 
exemptions  from  the  payment  of  duty 
continued  to  exist,  and  to  operate  differ- 
entially against  French  ships  trading  to 
this  country.  In  1850  another  attempt 
was  again  made  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
Prance,  when  the  question  of  local  ex- 
emption was  again  urged  by  the  French 
Government.  As  he  understood  that  fresh 
negotiations  were  about  to  be  commenced 
on  this  subject,  he  should  like  to  have 
some  assurance  from  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment that  they  would  endeavour  to 
get  rid  of  those  causes  which,  from  1826 
down  to  1850,  formed  a  barrier  to  the 
carrying  out  of  any  treaty  with  Prance. 
Unless  the  Government  did  that,  he  was 
afraid  that  no  negotiations  on  this  subject 
could  have  a  successful  result.  He  quite 
agreed  with  his  hon.  Colleague  that  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Navigation  Laws  as  it  existed 
in  France  was,  cdthough  injurious  to  Eng- 
lish commerce,  still  more  injurious  to 
French  commerce  and  the  French  people ; 
but  he  had  no  great  faith  in  the  Govern- 
ment being  able  to  convince  the  French 
people  of  that  fact  at  present.  He  trusted 
that  before  the  debate  was  concluded,  the 
House  would  have  some  assurance  from 
the  Government  that  an  attempt  would  be 
made  as  early  as  possible  to  get  rid  of  the 
causes  which  had  so  long  operated  to  pre- 
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vent  this  treaty  of  navigatioii  between 
this  country  and  France  being  carried  into 
effect. 

Mb.  LIDDELL  said,  he  regretted  that 
the  hon.   Member  who  had  last  spoken 
should  have  introduced  a  new  element  of 
dissension  into  the  debate.   Attempts  had 
been  made  both  by  the  Groyemment  and 
the  House  to  deal  with  the  local  exemptions 
alluded  to,  but  without  success.     The  re- 
ference to  them  on  the  part  of  France  was 
obviously  only  a  shallow  pretext  to  avoid 
a  navigation  treaty  with  this  country. 
He  rose,  however,  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  his  gratification  at  the  as- 
surance that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
were  prepared  to  enter  into  communica- 
tion with  the  French  Government  with  a 
view  of  obtaining,  at  any  rate,  some  relaxa- 
tion of  the  French  Navigation  Laws.    He 
thought  that  as  we  were  now  supposed  to 
be  on  terms  of  commercial  allicmce  with 
France  we  were  entitled  to  ask,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  justice,  from  those  with  whom  we 
had  recently  concluded  the  treaty,  that 
they  should  meet  us  in  a  fair  spirit.     It 
had  been  left  free  to  French  ships  to  trade 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  this  country 
as  suited  them  best,  and  it  was  extremely 
galliug  to  an  English  shipowner  that  in 
consequence  of  discriminating  or  differ- 
ential duties  being  levied  in  fVench  ports 
on  English  vessels,  he  was  often  unable  to 
compete  in  our  own  Colonies  with  French 
vessels  in  obtaining  a  cargo,  or  getting  as 
high  a  freight.   He  trusted  the  French  Go- 
vernment, if  they  were  sincere  in  their  de- 
sire to  carry  out  the  design  of  giving  to 
the  French  consumer  the  full  benefit  of 
the  Commercial  Treaty  recently  concluded, 
would  see  the  necessity  of  removing  these 
very  offensive  duties.     He  asked  of  the 
Government  that  they  would  supply  the 
omission  in  the  late  Commercial  Treaty, 
an  omission  which  had  been  much  com- 
plained of,   but  never  satisfectorily  ex- 
plained.   He  trusted  the  proposed  nego- 
tiations might  prove  successftil;  but  he 
wished  he  could  be  more  sure  that  they 
would  be  successful,  for  he  felt  that  if  the 
negotiations  had  been  entered  into  at  an 
earlier  date,  their  chance  of  success  would 
have  been  much  greater  than  it  now  was. 

Lord  CLAUD  HAMILTON  said,  he 
also  wished  to  express  his  gratification  at 
the  fact  that  the  Government  had  acceded 
to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Sunderland,  and  his  conviction  that  the 
Government  had  exercised  a  sound  discre- 
tion in  taking  that  course,  still  he  thought 
Mr,  Fentoiok 


it  behoved  the  House  to  ask  wliy  ii  mi 

necessary  that  so  soon  after  the  Trec^ 
with  France  another  negotiation  diouldbe 
commenced  ?    How  came  it  that  they  W 
so  soon  to  set  to  work  to  x>atch  up  tk 
comprehensive  Treaty  recenUy  conchded? 
He  believed  that  the  Treaty  Imd  origBuU 
in  party  and  not  Commercuil  olijectB,  fti 
it  was  more  a  political  than  a  Comnuril 
Treaty.     It  had,  therefore,  been  hoflhl 
through  in  a  husty,  crude,  and,  he  wift, 
say,  slovenly  manner,  so  that  it  migilli 
ready  for  announcement  at  the  opemngM 
Parliament,  as  a  proof  of  activity  dxim^ 
autumnal  recess.  This  seemed  to  have  ta 
considered  requisite  as  a  stimtilant  afiMb 
long  period  of  autumnal  inactivity,    li 
doubt  it  had  obtained  for  the  GovennNit 
some  cheers,  but  they  would  be  odyif 
a  temporary  charact^.     The  GovenoMt 
had  given  up  everything  to  Firanoe,  nl 
now  they  would  have  to  reoommeoM]^ 
gotiations  with  the  Government  of  fti 
country  when  they  had  no  induooMi 
to  offer.    He  rose  to  remind  the  Emm^ 
and  to  press  upon  the  Grovemment,  tint 
they  should  in  future  employ  those  dott- 
ed and  experienced  diplomatuts  who  wm 
always  at  the  service  of  the  oonntiyia 
these  important  matters.     It  was  no  dis- 
paragement to  the  ability  of  the  kn. 
Member  for  Eochdale  (Mr.  Cobdoi),  ibr 
whom  he  had  the  highest  respect,  tiiflt» 
however  eminent  he  might  be  in  printe 
life,  however  superior  to  all  competiiiH 
in  his  own  line  of  trade,  he  was  not  m 
well  quab'fied  to  deal  vrith  astute  tod 
wily  negotiators,  as  one  who  had  had  Ik 
benefit  of  diplomatic  taining  and  ag^ 
rience.    If  a  proper  negotiator  had  bea 
selected,  then  &is  country  would  sot  haie 
been  called  upon  to  make  such  eztouiie 
concessions  without  obtaining  eqnrrakik 
He  would  shortly  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  the  noble  Lcnrd  at  t^e  held  d 
the  Government  to  a  speech  of  the  oqUb 
Lord's,  made  sevmiteen  years  ago,  on  tiie 
occasion  of  Lord  Ashburton  being  sent  fc 
the  Court  of  Washington  to  negotiates 
treaty.     The  noble  Lord  laid  it  down  »t 
rule,  and  he  was  a  great  authority,  tint 
when  the  country  had  to  enter  into  Ooo- 
mercial  Treaties,  they  ought  to  leave  the 
matter  to  diplomatic  agents,  and  ^e  aoUe 
Lord  used  these  remarkable  words : 

"  I  know  that  some  ptrsooi  ima^M  tilt  li 
negotiation  a  plain,  simple,  atraigfatferward  W 
will  do  ju8t  as  well  as  the  most  expemsead  a»i 
skilful  diplomatist ;  hot  the  Honse  majr  difSiA 
upon  it  that  the  same  rule  holds  good  in  u^^ 
tion,  as  in  any  other  emploTmenl  of  Ai^  ^  '^" 
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tnl  fievlties,  and  that  a  man  who  has  some  ao- 
fBiiotuioe  with  the  practice  will,  ccbUtu  paribin, 
hifO  an  advantage  over  a  man  who  has  none. 
Row,  was  the  Government  driven  hy  any  neces- 
t^  to  appoint  an  inexperienced  negotiator,  and 
hid  th^  no  other  choice  V* 

Those  words  were  spoken  seventeeii  years 
tgOr  and  yet  the  noble  Lord,  in  forgetful- 
OSM  of  them,  had  appointed  an  hon.  Gen- 
fleman  who  had  had  no  experience  in 
Hme  matters.  He  entertained  no  poli- 
ttnl  bias  against  the  hon.  Member  for 
Boohdale;  but  he  believed  it  would  be 
«ca  that  the  more  his  crude  and  ill-di- 

ted  Treaty  became  known  throughout 
oountry,  the  more  it  would  be  disliked 
ttd  opposed.    As  an  instance,  he  might 
nbr   to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
lMds«     A  petition  had  been  presented 
fpon  that  body,  which  showed  that  the 
M  per  cent  duty  on  goods  imported  into 
Innoe,  would  in  almost  every  instance 
frove  a  strictly  prohibitive  duty.     The 
psople  of  Leeds  were  engaged  in  nearly 
aUthe  great  manufactures  to  which  the 
vovisions  of  the  Treaty  related,  and  so 
oiaittisfied  were  the  leading  and  inflnen- 
itl  merchants  of  that  great  centre  of  com- 
araree  and  manufactures,  that  the  Cham- 
tor  of  Commerce  prayed  that  a  supplemen- 
ts treaty  might  be  made.    Now,  if  the 
irark  had  been  properly  done  in  the  first 
hmtance,  there  would  not  be  this  universal 
mj  for  a  supplemental  treaty.     He  be- 
fcred  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Fre- 
•dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  had  not  been 
msnlted  on  all  these  matters,  or  a  differ- 
•t  result  might  have  been  obtained.     It 
Bight  be  said,  on  the  part  of  the  Govem- 
wsnt  of  France,  whenever  an  attempt  was 
Bade  to  open  negotiations,  that  the  Par- 
bment  of  England  had  sanctioned  the 
innciple  of  differential  duties,  by  agreeing 
li  ^  late  Treaty,  and  that  would  be  one 
tf  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  re- 
BBving  them.    In  the  case  of  the  linen 
lade,  the  right  hon.  Gentieman,  (Mr.  M. 
OQmn),  had  held  out  hopes  of  an  amelio- 
nituui  of  the  regulations  in  future  nego- 
tiatknts ;  but  what  hope  could  there  be  of 
nooessfnl  negotiations  when  the  original 
proposition  of  the    French   Government 
was  a  maximxm  ad  valorem  duty  from  10 
to  15  per  cent,  which  was  raised  by  our 
oegotiatbn  to  30  per  cent.    He  (Lord  C. 
Hnnilton)  could  only  hope  that  those  fu- 
ture negotiations  would  be  entrusted  to 
aa  experienced  diplomatist,  and  that  the 
wWe  Viscount  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
'Ununent  would  act  upon  the  advice  he 


had  tendered  to  another  Government  in 
making  the  selection. 

Mb.    DIGBY    SEYMOUR    said,    he 
thought  the  observations    of   the  noble 
Lord  uncalled  for,   and  that  the  attack 
made  by  him  upon  the  conduct  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Boohdale  in  his  absence  was 
undeserved.    That  hon.  Member  would  no 
doubt  receive  the  thanks  of  his  country- 
men for  his  recent  labours  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  of  trade;    and  he  believed  the 
noble  Lord  could  not  name  any  diploma- 
tist who  would  have  been  better  qualified 
to  carry  on  the  late  negotiations  with  the 
French  Emperor  and  his  Government.  The 
Treaty  was  from  first  to  last  a  Treaty  of 
Commerce,  and  not  of  navigation,  and  the 
noble  Lord  could  not  point  to  any  Article 
in  it  which  altered  the  character  of  the 
Treaty.   Any  man  who  looked  at  the  mat- 
ter fairly  would  see  that  in  asking  the 
French  Government  to  enter  upon  nego- 
tiations for  another  treaty,  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  met  by  the  answer  that 
one  of  the  first  things  to  do  would  be  the 
removal  of  those  various  charges  on  French 
vessels  which  had  been  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  (Gentleman  near  him  (Mr.  Fenwick). 
The  object  of  the  Motion  before  the  House 
was  to  show  the  general  feeling  of  the 
maritime  body  and  of  the  Government, 
that  France,  having  regard  to  the  conces- 
sions made  by  us,  as  well  as  with  regard 
to  her  own  interests,  should  meet  us  in 
the  spirit  in  which  we  met  her.    For  the 
last  ten  years  England  had  allowed  French 
ships  to  enter  her  ports  freely,  and  the 
moral  was  that  free  trade  could  not  be  both 
a  blessing  and  a  curse,  or,  in  other  words, 
while  free  trade  was  life  to  us,  it  could 
not  bo  death  to  the  French  people.     But 
though  England  had  thrown    open  her 
ports  to  France,  English  vessels,  although 
permitted  to  carry  goods  to  France  from 
this  country,  were  at  a  relative  disadvan- 
tage with  tiie  French,  because  they  were 
excluded  from  the  French  coasting  trade. 
The  latest   advices  from   the  Mauritius 
stated  that  while  French  ships  were  get- 
ting from  £3  to  £3    10*.    for  freight, 
British  ships  could  not  command  more 
than  £1  for  freight  to  French  ports.    But 
at  Port  Louis,  French  and  English  ships 
for  English  ports  were  obtaining  the  same 
freights.      The  differential  and  tonnage 
duties  against  British  ships  were  equal  to 
£4  19«.  4id.  per  ton  on  all  importations 
of  guano  into  France.     These  facts  were 
enough  to  show  that  the  statesmen  of  both 
countries  ought  at  once  to  negotiate  the 
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basis  of  a  supplemental  treaty  of  naviga- 
tion ;  and  to  those  who  remembered  the 
advances  which  France  made  in  a  free- 
trade  policy  in  1854,  by  repealing  a  por- 
tion of  her  navigation  laws,  this  wonld 
not  appear  altogether  hopeless.  He  had 
recently  received  a  copy  of  the  JourtuU  du 
£ravre,  which  contained  a  report  made  by 
the  French  Ministers,  MM.  Baroche  and 
Bouher,  in  which  they  commented  on  the 
Treaty  recently  condnded  between  the  two 
countries,  from  which  he  (Mr.  Digby  Sey- 
mour) was  led  to  hope  that,  while  due  re- 
gard was  paid  to  the  French  marine  as  one 
of  the  great  national  interests,  a  sounder 
commercial  policy  than  the  old  Protective 
system  had  now  among  its  champions  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  Ministers 
who  had  assisted  him  in  the  recent  progress 
of  free-trade  doctrines  in  France.  This 
country  had  cast  away  the  worn-out  doak  of 
Ptotection  which  the  French  had  picked  up ; 
but  he  hoped  the  sun  of  free  trade  would 
induce  them,  too,  to  drop  it  frt>m  their 
shoulders,  and  that  they  would  come  to 
see  that  it  was  for  their  own  advantage  to 
make  those  arrangements  in  favour  of  the 
shipping  interest  which  the  voice  of  jus- 
tice demanded.  He  trusted  the  example 
of  France  in  1854,  when  certain  altera- 
tions were  made,  would  be  followed,  and 
that  better  results  would  be  obtained. 
The  hon.  and  learned  (Gentleman  then  re- 
ferred to  comments  of  MM.  Baroche  and 
Bouher  in  the  Journal  du  Saivr$f  in  favour 
of  the  late  Treaty,  and  said  he  hoped  a 
better  light  was  dawning  upon  the  Gk>- 
vemment  and  people  of  France  in  refer- 
ence to  fr'eedom  of  commerce,  and  if  that 
were  so,  it  would  lead  to  tiie  further  adop- 
tion of  the  principle  of  the  Treaty  of  1826 
between  this  country  and  France. 

Mb.  OAYE  rose  to  express  his  surprise 
that  any  hon.  (Gentleman  should  place  the 
differential  duties,  or  rather  the  exemp- 
tions which  existed  in  certain  English 
ports,  as  really  a  bar  to  the  negotiations 
of  a  treaty  with  France.  Those  were  not 
really  dues  that  were  charged  on  the  ship- 
ping with  France,  they  were  simply  ex- 
emptions that  were  made  in  favour  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  persons  in  England,  and 
pressed  upon  portions  of  our  own  country- 
men quite  as  much  as  th^  did  on  the 
subjects  of  France.  He  quite  concurred 
in  the  conclusion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Sunderland,  and  he  was  assured  that  the 
shipping  interest  would  read  the  hon. 
Member's  speech  with  great  satisfaction, 
for  they  would  rememW  that  not  very 

Mr.  Ligby  Seymour 


long  ago  the  hon.  Oentlenaui  did  sol  tt» 
tach  so  much  value  as  he  now  appeoet 
to  do.  to  the  system  of  reciprocity.    Tbef 
would  be  glad  to  find  that  since  the  bSL 
Gentleman  had  applied  his  vigntnu  niii 
to  the  subject  he  had  come  to  the  eonda- 
sion  that,  without  reciprodty,  the  prospft' 
rity  of  the  British  shipping  interest  woilt 
not  long  continue.  He  did  not  mean,  htm^ 
ever,  to  detain  the  House  with  any  remtflt 
on  Ihe  general  question,  which  be  fhoo^l 
was  exhausted  by  the  speeches  in  tiie 
sent  debate,  and  by  one  on  a  former 
sion.    But  he  must  say  that  it  was  wt 
complimentary  to  the  shipping  intend 
that  it  should  be  necessary  to  bring  fifu 
ward  this  Motion.  When  a  treaty  of  nm 
merce  was  under  discussion  it  was  dwM 
the  shipping  interest  that  hopes  ^boM 
have  been  held  out  to  them  that  Hieiri^ 
terests  would  not  be  neglected.    Bat 
hopes  had  not  been  held  out,  and  it 
only  after  a  great  deal  of  agitation,  bA 
in  and  out  of  this  House,  that  hopes  wen 
at  last  held  out  that  some  attempts  nouM 
be  made  to  redress  their  grievances.    Ifff 
his  own  part,  he  was  disposed  to  trust  tcrr 
little  to  tiie  generosity  of  nations;  for  ean 
€k)vemment  would  naturally  get  the  httk 
advantage  for  their  own  subjects  thact  thef 
could ;  and  he  felt  certain  that  if  in  a  n** 
gotiation  they  were  to  begin  hj  giving  1* 
France  all  they  had  to  give,  and  then  aik* 
ed  France  to  make  some  sacrifice  to  Htm 
in  return,  they  would  find  themselves  qrili 
disappointed.    He  thought  the  attitude  tf 
Prussia,  in  Mr.  Huskisson's  time,  wfaiek 
had  been  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Sunderland  and  the  hon.  Member  ftr 
Southampton  (Mr.  Bigby  Seymour),  nd 
by  himself  on  a  former  oocasion,  was  te 
attitude  which  should  have  been  mi^ 
tained  by  Her  Majesty's  €k>vanment  A 
opinion  was  that  the  whole  questioB  «f 
the  navigation  laws  with  France  reqifir* 
ed  revision.     Circumstances  were  eotMf 
changed  from  what  they  were  when  ttft 
existing  treaties  were  formed ;  and  fbltol^ 
ing  the  example  of  the  hon.  Baronet  be- 
hind him  (Sir  '^.,  Stracey),  he  would  tafct 
the  liberty  of  reminding  ^be  Govennnsift 
that  in  any  revision  of  our  relations  wi& 
France  there  was  a  portion  of  his  own  can* 
stituents  whose  claims  he  wished  to  reeom- 
mend  to  the  notice  of  the  (}ovenifliieBt 
The  hon.  Baronet  advocated  the  intafOli 
of  the  herring  fishers;  he  wished  to  ad- 
vocate the  claims  of  the  oyster  fishers.    It 
was  known  to  everybody  tiiat  ther^'Wia 
on  the  south  coast  of  En^aiid  a  noa  «f 
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hflET^  fiBhemen  who  were  ^gaged  in 
t^  oyster  fisheries.  Since  the  conyention 
with  regard  to  these  fisheries,  which  was 
ooodiided  with  France  in  1839,  deep-sea 
faede  of  oysters  had  heen  discoTered  in 
the  middle  of  the  Channd,  the  existence 
of  idiich  was  at  that  time  altogether  un- 
known*  These  heds  could  only  he  fished  at 
a  OGitain  time,  and  in  rongh  weather  the 
koati  eonid  not  go  out  to  Ihem  at  all,  and 
m  the  elose  time  intervened  great  hardship 
vss  often  inflicted  on  these  fishermen,  who 
in  lOBie  seasons  lost  their  fi^ng  alto- 
CBfther.  l^ow,  there  was  no  reason  why 
im  terms  of  the  fence  months  should  not 
h^  in  regard  to  Ihe  deep-sea  fishings,  ex- 
toded  imt  two  months  longer,  but  the  dif- 
imlty  was  to  persuade  tiie  French  Go- 
Vfmment  to  eonsent.  Hie  French  fisher- 
«ea  caved  nothing  about  these  deep-sea 
iihiags;  they  only  wanted  to  protect  their 
•m  dbidiow  water  fisheries,  and  with  that 
view  ihey  demanded  that  our  fishermen 
Aa«ld  be  prerented  finun  going  into  deep- 
«a  fishings.  This  prddbition,  however^ 
V8i  of  DO  advantage  to  either  party,  for  as 
the  beds  lay  in  the  middle  of  &e  Ghannd 
lad  wei«  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
fioTcmment,  the  Butch  fishermen,  as  he 
bad  lately  learned,  came  to  the  beds  and 
dndged  ^em  in  tibe  leace  znonths  to  the 
diatdvantage  oi  both  countries.  He  hoped 
HerlCajeafy's  Government  would  take  this 
■ustion  into  their  fsveurable  considera- 
icB,  as  our  fishermen  naturally  felt  ag- 
|(ieved  at  these  injurious  regulations  which 
IRssed  upon  them  alone*  I  think  the  Mo- 
tin,  though  it  only  regards  actually  the 
SBaproeity  duties  of  France  and  England, 
Asald  include  these  minor  matters  in  any 
leriaon  which  may  be  deemed  advisable, 
fior  Majesty's  Government  had  ^own 
ikemselves  anxious  to  maintain  a  good  un- 
fastanding  with  France.  Every  man  on 
Wlh  aides  of  the  House,  who  had  any  re- 
pd  for  the  interests  of  his  country,  would 
ie  anxious  to  maintain  it.  But  Her  Ma- 
jcity's  Government  need  not  to  be  told  by 
Um,  that  nothing  would  be  so  fatal  to  such 
i  good  understanding  as  any  uneasy  feel- 
ing among  particular  classes  in  the  coun- 
try that  it  had  been  purchased  at  the  cost 
of  impediments  to  their  trade,  and  a  sacri- 
fice <rf  their  interests. 

Mm^JBENTINCK  said,  he  could  not  al- 
W  3(his  discussion,  so  important  in  every 
reepcot  to  one  of  the  most  vital  dements 
«f  foitish  prosperity,  to  dose  without 
wying  that  it  was  without  exception  the 
noit  unsatisfactory  debate-^and  he  had 


heard  a  good  many  unsatisfactory  debates 
— to  which  he  had  ever  listened.  What 
was  the  result?  His  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Sunderland,  than  whom  no 
man  was  better  qualified  for  ]khe  task,  had 
brought  forward  a  Motion  in  which  he 
had  ^own  there  was  a  strong  case  for 
interfering  in  &vour  of  the  present  de« 
pressed  c<mdition  of  the  British  mercan- 
tile marine;  and  the  only  result  of  that 
Motion  was,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
was  good  Plough  to  get  up  and  say  that 
at  some  future  fitting  time  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  oondescend  to  look  into 
the  matter  and  see  if  they  could  do  some- 
thing for  the  shipping  interest.  This  was 
the  sum  and  substance  of  all  that  was 
gained  in  consequence  of  his  hon.  Friend's 
Motion.  He  must  say,  therefore,  that  in- 
volving as  this  Motion  did  the  welfare  not 
only  of  that  important  branch  of  Britidi 
industry,  the  shipping  trade,  but  involv* 
ing  what  was  far  more  important,  the  sup- 
ply of  the  seamen  to  the  British  navy,  it 
was  impossible  that  a  more  meagre,  unsa- 
tisfactory, and  unfortunate  answer  could 
have  been  given  than  the  answer  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  given  to 
this  Motion.  The  thing  spoke  for  itself. 
The  condemnation  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment lay  in  the  fact  that  Ins  hon. 
Friend  felt  called  on  to  make  such  a  Mo- 
tion. What  was  the  state  of  the  case  ? 
This  Treaty  had  just  been  concluded,  and 
they  were  tdd  it  was  a  Treaty  of  Com- 
merce, not  a  Treaty  of  Navigation.  But 
if  so,  why  was  the  third  Artide  intro- 
duced into  the  Treaty  ?  The  question  he 
put  was  this — he  wished  it  had  been  put 
by  his  hon.  Friend  who  was  so  much 
better  qualified  to  deal  with  the  subject — 
why  were  the  interests  of  the  British  mer-  ' 
cantile  marine  so  totally  lost  sight  of  and 
neglected  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
when  they  were  negotiating  the  terms  of 
this  Treaty*  under  the  able  and  distin- 
guished diplomacy  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Eochdale  ?  Why  were  those  interests  neg- 
lected ?  Was  ^e  thing  of  so  littie  import- 
ance that  they  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  ask  whether  those  interests  would  be  in- 
jured or  not  ?  Before  this  Treaty  was  c(m- 
duded  with  a  great  neighbouring  nation, 
was  it  not  their  duty  to  inquire  whether 
there  was  anything  in  the  position  or  the 
relations  of  that  interest  that  required  re- 
vision before  the  Treaty  was  signed  ?  But 
that  was  not  the  whole  of  the  case.  Long 
before  the^  entpred  upon  the  consideration 
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of  that  miserable  Treaty  the  deeply-de- 
pressed condition  of  the  shipping  interest 
had  been  pressed  upon  them  in  every  possi- 
ble way,  and  every  possible  means  had  been 
taken  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  subject,  yet  the  whole  ques- 
tion was  ignored  by  them  when  they  came 
to  carry  out  the  details  of  this  Treaty,  and 
all  his  hon.  Friend  could  obtain  by  his 
Motion  for  this  great  national  interest  was 
an  assurance  from  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment that  at  some  fitting  opportunity  they 
would  endeavour  to  rectify  some  portions 
of  the  gross  neglect  of  which  they  had 
been  guilty.     He  wished  this  debate  could 
have  been  postponed  for  a  few  days,  be- 
cause then  he  should  have  been  at  liberty 
to  quote  to  the  House  the  opinions  of  a 
great  authority  in  these  matters,  for  the 
fact,  which  indeed  there  was  hardly  a 
man  connected  with  the  shipping  interest 
who  would  not  corroborate,  that  if  the 
reciprocity  clauses  in  our  Navigation  Act 
were  once  put  in  operation,  there  was  not 
a  country  in  the  world  which  would  not 
agree  to  reciprocity  with  us,  rather  than 
submit  to  be  shut  out,  by  the  operation  of 
those  clauses,  from  our  trade.    That  was 
stated  by  a  high  authority  in  evidence,  to 
which  he  would  not  ftirther  allude,  except 
to  say  that  it  would  soon  be  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House.     But  this  was  only 
another  proof  of  the  inconceivable  blind- 
ness of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  the 
existence  of  this  great  and  important  in- 
terest. If  his  hon.  Friend  was  content  with 
the  assurances  he  had  received  from  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  of  course  he  could 
not  object — all  he  had  to  tell  him  was,  that 
aU  the  assurances  he  had  yet  received  were 
not  worth  a  £5  note.    But  this  was  only 
part  and  parcel  of  the  proceedings  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  by  which  every  in- 
terest in  the  country  was  sacrificed  with 
one  exception.    The  Gk>vemment  and  their 
agents  had  been  utterly  mystified  by  abler 
men  than  themselves  in  the  concoction  of 
this  Treaty;  and  unless  something  more 
than  this  was  done,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Sunderland  would  fifid  that  this  great  na- 
tional interest  would  be  sacrificed  in  the 
same  coldblooded  manner  in  which  every 
other  interest,  except  one,  had  been  sacri- 
ficed in  this  country. 

Mr.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  he  rose 
to  express  the  surprise  with  which  he  had 
learned  that  exceptional  dues  existed  in 
some  of  those  very  ports  that  were  now 
claiming  reciprocity.  As  one  entirely  in- 
dependent and  impartial  in  the  matter, 
Mr,  Bentinok 


it  appeared  to  him  that  we  could  not  ti 
France  to  remove  her  restridiont  milm 
we  removed  ours.  [CWm  of  "Agree^T 
He  was  glad  to  find  that  the  House  ahoda 
agree,  and  he  hoped  they  would  insist  m 
these  restrictions  being  removed. 

Mb.  LINDSAY  said,  he  rose  to  r^. 
He  was  quite  willing  to  admit  that  tis 
Treaty,  which  had  been  recently  ntifiii 
by  both  sides  of  the  House,  boie  on  fti 
face  of  it  that  it  was  strictly  for 
oial  purposes,  and  that  it  left  the  queilis 
of  navigation  exactly  where  it  foimdjfc 
It  was  not  fair,  therefore,  to  diaigeftp 
Gk>vemment,  as  they  had  been  dw|2 
with  neglecting  the  interests  of  theBoU 
shipowners.  They  had  not,  in  fact»  Im 
BO.  It  ought  to  be  remembered  tisiiAl 
present  navigation  laws  between  the  Iv 
countries  imposed  differential  duties  ipt 
foreign  ships  that  were  employed  ia.  Aft 
trade  between  England  and  Fruioe.  Hi 
third  clause  in  the  Treaty,  to  whiok« 
much  reference  had  been  made,  proftoid 
to  continue  those  duties,  and  if  t^  ckw 
had  not  been  inserted  foreign  veasek  bmM 
have  come  here  and  been  loaded  nA 
English  manufactures,  and  conveyed 
to  the  ports  of  Fraoee.  The 
of  this  article,  therefi»e,  was  a  ]»x)teete 
of  both  English  and  French  ships 
foreigners,  and  against  that  small 
of  competition  Uie  Government  had  Mf  i 
neglected  to  protect  the  British  shipp^^ 
But  he  must  say,  as  this  Motion  wtt  i 
be  adopted  unanimously  by  the  HotM^  b 
did  not  think  it  would  be  sufikieol  k§ 
his  right  hon.  Friend  theO^neeident  of  tkl 
Board  of  Trade  to  say  that  he  would  trin 
some  fitting  opportxmity,  at  any  period 
however  distant,  to  take  this  soleimi  lol 
unanimous  Resolution  of  the  House  iiiB 
his  consideration.  He  felt  sudi 
of  this  Resolution  would  be  a  mere 
ery — a  waste  of  the  time  of  the 
The  Govemm^t  ought  not  merely  li  wt 
upon  it  when  it  suited  their  contimmn 
but  they  should  be  prepared,  he  hoped  lil< 
f<»re  Easter,  to  state  distinctly  what 


they  proposed  to  adopt  in  order  to  efl| 
if  possible  the  Resolution  into  efieeint 
the  Government  of  France. 
Motion  agreed  to, 

Resohedf — 

<*  That  an  hamble  Addren  be  prefentad  Is  Ibt 
Majesty,  prayini^  that  She  will  he  ^iMdu«^ 
pleased  to  enter  into  Negotiatieas  iriUi  the  !» 
peror  of  the  French,  with  the  riew  of  i>slu<<5 
Treaty  for  the  reciprocal  abrogation  of  lU  dpR- 
minating  Duties  loTicd  upon  the  Vessels  aadthi^ 
Cargoes,  of  either  of  the  two  Nationfe  i&  thtlW 


9$  tbt  •Umt  ;  Mid  fi>r  prooturlng  laoh  alterations 
Ib  tfaa  Navigation  Laws  of  France  as  may  tend 
lo  fiioslitate  the  commercial  intercourse,  and 
Mmgthen  the  finendljr  relations  between  Ens:- 
IbmI  and  France." 


TENURE  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  LAND 
(IRELAND)  BILL. 

LEAVE.      FIBST  UEADINO. 

MB.CABDWELL:   Sir,  I  rise  to  make 
oMt  Bore  attempt  to  settle  the  question  on 
vliieh  the  care  of  every  Government  has 
been  bestowed  and  the  time  of  every  Par- 
Siment  for  a  longer  period  than  I  have 
kid  the  honour  of  sitting  in  this  House — 
frfowtiim  of  great  diffioilty,  and  to  Ire- 
md  of  great  importance.    I  believe  that 
inm  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  France 
it  1815  down  to  the  present  time  many 
iwnches  of  this  subject  have  continually 
•^{iged  the  attention  of  Committees  of 
ft»  Home  and  of  Commi88ion^*s  appoint- 
•d  by  the  Crown.    But  the  period  which 
ftsyv  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  the  principal 
•n  in  the  history  of  this  question  was  Uie 
•ppointment  of  the  Commission  under  the 
Me  Lord  Devon,  which  took  a  large  and 
■teresting  mass  of  evidence,  and  presented 
li  the  result  of  its  'inquiry  its  opinions  to 
ftis  House.      Since  that  time  there  has 
Weo,  I  think,  no  Minister  who  has  not  en- 
famuured  to  settle  this  question.    Scarcdy 
ks  tbere  been  a  year  when  there  has  not 
been  before  the  House  some  proposal  in 
a|azd  to  it.    In  the  year  1845  the  Earl 
rf  Derby,  then  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
k  the  Gbvemment  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel, 
Bade  a  proposal  on  this  subject  in  the 
Bouse  of  Lords.    In  the  following  year  it 
Vis  renewed  in  this  House  by  the  present 
Sake  of  Newcastle,  then  Secretary  for 
Uand.    Next,  my  right  hon.  Priend  the 
Ifaaber  for  Canterbury  (Sir  W.  Somer- 
iBs),  under  the  succeeding  Ministry,  made 
ifte  attempt  in  1848,  and  again  in  1850. 
ir  1862  the  Government  of  the  Earl  of 
IM>y  made  a  great  effort  to  settle  the 
Ws^;   and  under  the  Government  of 
■i  Sari  of  Aberdeen  that  effort  was  re- 
perted,  but  not  successftdly.    Afterwards 
w.  Seijeant  Shoe,  with  great  ability  and 
great  labour,  brought  forward  similar  mea- 
nu^s.    Those  measures  weare  to  a  certain 
extent  taken  up  by  the  Government  of 
tbat  day,  but  again  they  fidled  to  receive 
tte  tttiotion  of  Parliament.    Then  an  in- 
dependent Member  of  this  House,  Mr. 
Moore,  took  up  the  subject  in  two  succes- 
rive  years,  1856  and  1857 ;  and  the  hon. 
Kmber  for  -Dungarvan  (Ur.  Maguire), 
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in  1858,  was  the  last  Member  who  sub- 
mitted a  measure  dealing  with  it.    The 
late  Government,  I  believe,  had  under- 
taken and  intended  to  grapple  with  it. 
Now,  it  is  manifest  that  a  question  of 
which  this  is  the  history  must  be  one  not 
only  of  great  importance,  but  also  of  great 
difficulty.    And  if  we  presume  to  enter- 
tain a  hope  of  being  able  to  settie  it,  it  is 
because  we  think  that  the  condition  of 
Ireland  is  far  more  favourable  for  its  set- 
tiement  than  in  the  times  of  some  of  our 
predecessors;    because    we    believe    that 
their  experience  may  have  done  much  to 
facilitate  the  progress  of  the  measure;  be- 
cause we  believe  that  the  decisions  of  this 
House  have  shown  what  are  the  measures 
which  it  is  impossible  to  carry,  and  will 
have  prepared  the  way  for  the  attainment 
of  such  as  are  practical  and  possible ;  and 
because  I  believe  I  may  confidently  appeal 
to  this  assembly  to  usten  to   proposals 
made  with  an  earnest  desire  to  obtain  for 
them,  as  far  as  may  be,  legislative  sanc- 
tion and  practical  effect.    Tbe  first  ques- 
tion that  anybody  will  naturally  ask  is, 
"Why  is  it  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
land  of  Ireland  in  a  manner  different  from 
that  of  England  or  Scotland?"  That  ques- 
tion has  been  repeatedly  answered  in  this 
House  in  language  of  the  highest  autho- 
rity.    Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
works  of  Arthur  Young,  of  Mr.  Burke,  or 
of  Mr.  Mill,  know  that  in  their  successive 
generations  those  practical  and  philosophio 
writers  have  drawn  a  broad  distinction  be- 
tween the  state  of  land  in  Ireland  on  the 
one  side  and  its  state  in  England  and 
Scotland  on  the  other.     A  distinction  so 
recognized  by  the  highest  authorities  may 
fairly  commend  itseK  to  the  calm  consi- 
deration of  this  House.    But  every  Minis- 
ter and  every  Member  of  Parliament  who 
has  handled  this  subject,  from  the  Earl  of 
Derby  in  1845,  down  to  the  hon.  Member 
who  last  brought  it  under  our  notice,  has 
expressed  in  tibe  most  emphatic  terms  the 
necessity  of  dealing  with  it,  for  Irelandi 
in  a  manner  specicdly  adapted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  country.    I  am  not 
about  to  trouble  the  House  with  unneces- 
sary referenees  to  papers;  but  I  think  I 
ou^t  to  ask  you  to  hear  the  statement  on 
this  part  of  the  case  which  rests  on  the 
authority  of  the  Devon  Commission,  in 
order  that  you  may  have  before  you  the 
^und  of  the  legislation  on  which  you  are 
mvited  to  enter.    These  are  the  words  :— 


"  It  is  well  known  that  in  England  and  Soot* 
land,  h9fytt  a  laadlord  offnrs  a  Sum  lor  letting,' 
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Ireland  than  in  this  part  of  Hie  kisgdea. 
The  earliest  record  we  have  of  the  rtiim 
of  live  stock  in  that  country  is  now  aiboat 
20  years  old.  It  was  then  siq^poeed  to  h$ 
worth  £21,000,000  sterling.  By  the  Ivt 
retarn,  if  calculated  at  the  same  pnee,  it 
would  be  now  worth  nearly  £36,000,000 
sterling.  But  that  would  be  a  most  £e^ 
and  imperfect  index  of  the  trae  merits  c( 
the  ease,  because  the  quantity  itself  ht 
not  more  peroeptiUy  ineieased  tliaa  tti 
quality  has  improved  and  the  pnoe  rm^ 
At  a  moderate  estimate,  the  valnfi  k  dofr 
ble  what  it  was.  If  we  take  the  liiililiini 
the  proportion  to  large  and  small  ones  ii 
entirdy  changed ;  whereas  at  tlie  time  lb 
Beport  of  the  Devon  Commiasioa  WM 
made  the  number  of  holdings  under  in 
acres  was  nx  times  that  of  lu^dingt 
thirty  acres.  Now,  howev^,  the 
are  much  less  numeroua  than  ishe  kttft 
You  have  sold  in  the  Landed  Estates  Cool 
2,000,000  acres  of  land  for  £23,000,001 
— ^most  of  it,  I  am  happy  to  ny,  In4 
money,  not  money  imported  fiem  tUi 
kingdom — to  more  thim  8|dOO  owmae^ 
who,  having  purchased  it  for  porpoMs  if 
improvements,  must  be  taken  to  lune  eB> 
pended  a  conaiderable  capital  on  their  fc»* 
perty.  J  have  no  accurate  infonnaliona 
to  what  the  wages  of  agrieuiiural  lakov 
were  in  Ireland  in  1841,  but  if  I  pii 
them  at  6d.  a-day  I  think  I  shall  not  k 
far  wrong.  At  present  the  genenl  tie* 
rage  throughout  the  Sour  provinces  is  U 
34^.  per  day.  Ten  years  ago  tiie  mmbm 
of  persons  evicted  in  the  year  was  72,006; 
last  year  it  was  2,808.  Locking  at  OMt 
of  an  agricultural  character,  I  find  tint 
ten  years  ago  there  were  15  agrarian  boai* 
cides;  last  year  <mly  four.  Ten  years  199 
there  were  20  cases  of  firing  at  the  Mi* 
son,  attributed  to  agrienltural  causes;  M 
year  one.  Ten  years  ago  there  woe  IT 
serious  assaults  of  the  same  character;  U 
year  there  wa?e  19 ;  making  in  the  wUl 
122  agricultural  crimes  committed  im 
years  ago,  against  24  in  the  year  juat  «>> 
pired.  If  we  turn  to  pecuniary  reaiM%iil 
find  that  ten  yean  ago  the  number  <^|M» 
pers  relieved  amounted  to  2,142,000;  M 
jear  it  was  161,000.  Ten  yean  i^go  Iht 
expenditure  amounted  to  2,199»000;  M 
year  to  £41 4,000.  It  is  only  i^t  OslI 
should  state  thaae  &Gta  to  tiie  Hoaae^ks- 
cause  it  would  be  uncandid  to  daim  aafli 
basis  of  a  measure  on  this  subject  At 
statements  made  by  the  Devon  CuiumiwiM 
without  also  referring  to  the 
which  hfts  Biaoe  been  mode.   Iht 


1m  iinds  ii  neoemnrj  to  provide  a  suitaUe  Ikmi- 
house,  with  necessary  farm  huildings,  for  the  pro- 
per roanagoment  of  the  farm.  He  puts  the  gates 
and  fences  into  good  order,  and  he  also  takes  upon 
himself  a  great  part  of  the  hurden  of  keeping  the 
buildings  in  repair  daring  the  term ;  and  the  rest 
is  fixed  with  referenee  to  this  state  of  things. 
Such,  at  least,  is  generally  the  case,  although 
special  contracts  may  occasionally  be  made,  vary- 
ing the  arrangements  between  landlord  and  ten- 
ant. In  Ireland  the  ease  is  wholly  different.  The 
•mallness  of  the  fiurms  as  they  are  usaally  let,  to- 
gether with  other  eircumstanees  to  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  advert,  render  the  introduction 
of  the  English  system  extremely  difficult,  and  in 
many  cases  impracticable.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands,  that  according  to  the  general  practice  in 
Ireland,  the  landlord  builds  neither  dwelling- 
house,  nor  fimn  offices,  nor  puts  fences,  gates,  die., 
into  good  oriier,  before  he  lets  his  land  to  a  ten- 
ant. The  cases  in  which  a  landlord  does  any  of 
those  things  are  the  exceptions.  The  system, 
howoTer,  of  giving  aid  in  these  matters  is  becom- 
ing more  prevalent.  In  most  eases,  whatever  is 
done  in  the  way  of  building  or  fencing  is  done  by 
the  tenant ;  and  in  the  ordinary  language  of  the 
country,  dwelling-houses,  farm  buildings,  and  even 
the  making  of  fences,  are  described  by  the  general 
word  '  improvements,'  whleh  is  thus  employed  to 
denote  the  neeessary  adjuncts  to  a  farm,  without 
which  in  England  or  Scotland  no  tenant  would  be 
found  to  rent  it." 

This,  fi^,  is  the  foundation  of  all  l^sla- 
tion  on  tMs  subject — ^that  the  law  and 
practice,  as  they  exist  in  England  and 
Scotland,  have  differed  from  tbe  law  and 
practice  as  they  have  existed  in  Ireland, 
and  that  special  legidation  is  requisite  to 
meet  the  circumstances  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent case.  Now,  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  since  the  Devon  Commission  pre- 
sented their  Report  no  more  marked  im- 
provement has  probably  taken  place  in  any 
country  in  the  world  than  has  been  wit- 
nessed in  Ireland,  and'  that  amelioration 
has  resulted  in  changes  which,  if  on  the 
one  hand  they  duninish  the  necessity  for 
legislation  of  this  kind,  operate  on  the 
otiber  as  the  greatest  encouragement  to  all 
just  and  needfttl  measures  whereby  the 
law  may  second  the  efforts  of  an  improv- 
ing people,  may  expand  their  industry  and 
enterprise,  expand  and  thereby  aoeelerato 
the  progress  of  a  beneftoent  movement. 
Since  the  year  184^,  by  public  works,  by 
kens,  and  grants,  by  money  expended  on 
drainage,  and  last,  not  least,  by  the  multi- 
plication of  railways  and  other  internal 
communication,  the  greatest  advanoemi^ 
has  been  exhibited  by  Irdand.  If  it  is 
not  unduly  trespassing  on  the  time  of  the 
House  I  will  state  cme  or  two  striking 
instances  of  this  improvement.  We  all 
know  that  Uve  stock  is  a  much  more  re- 
markable and  ciiticid  teat  ef  proq^crilgr  in 
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a  new  machinery,  inyolving  new  expense, 
if  there  be  already  in  existence  one  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose.  It  has  in  former 
Tears  been  proposed  to  entrust  the  admin- 
istration of  this  law  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Valuation,  so  that  the  valuators,  who 
are  spread  tlurough  the  land,  might  be  his 
agents  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  Con- 
stitutional objections  were  alwa3rs  taken  to 
that  course,  and  I  am  bound  to  confess 
that  I  think  that  the  officer  by  whose  de- 
cision land  is  to  be  burdened  ought  to  be 
a  judicial  and  not  an  executire  officer.  It 
ynW  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  have  the 
advice  of  executive  officers ;  but  the  p<^wer 
of  employing  experts  at  present  possessed 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery  could  easily  be 
given  to  the  Court  exercising  jurisdiction 
in  these  matters.  We  propose  that,  in  the 
first  instance,  at  least,  the  chairman  of 
every  county  should  exercise  that  juris- 
diction, and  that  he  should  have  power  to 
emplQy  experts  to  enable  him  to  arrive  at 
ft  sound  decision.  We  think  that  proba- 
bly the  valuator  employed  for  the  public 
viduation  would  in  most  cases  be  the  ex- 
pert referred  to,  but  we  intend  to  leave 
the  decision  with  the  judicial  and  not 
with  the  executive  officer.  What  we  pro- 
pose,  therefore,  is  that  when  a  limited 
owner  seeks  to  improve  his  estate,  he 
shall,  through  a  cheap  and  simple  agency, 
which  is  provided  by  the  Bill,  give  no- 
tice to  his  successor.  The  Bill  provides 
further  that  he  shall  at  the  expiration  of 
three  months  from  the  period  of  notice 
being  served  appear  before  the  chairman 
of  the  coimty  and  present  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  certain  improvements  and  their 
nature ;  that  the  chairman  shall  hear  the 
objections  of  any  person  who  may  be  in- 
terested in  the  matter  and  think  proper  to 
appear,  and,  having  satisfied  himself  on 
the  subject  by  having  recourse  to  the  ad- 
vice of  a  valuator  or  expert,  give  a  pro- 
visional certifioate  for  the  execution  of 
the  improvements.  We,  moreover,  propose 
that  the  successor  and  other  persons  inte- 
rested in  the  property  shall,  during  the 
progress  of  the  works,  have  the  power  of 
ascertaining  the  band  fide  character  of  the 
improvements  and  of  the  expenditure,  and 
that  when  completed,  the  sum  thus  laid 
out  shall  be  charged  by  the  chairman  un- 
der what  may  be  called  a  charging  order 
as  an  annuity  on  the  property.  This  an- 
nuity we  propose  should  be  the  same  as 
that  which  is  given  by  the  Settled  Estates 
(Scotland)  Act,  £7  28.  for  each  £100  of 
1^  improved  value  of  the  propertji  to 
Ur.  CardweU 


last  for  a  period  of  twenfy-five  yean  v  kit 
that  it  shall  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  ^ 
unimproved  value  of  the  property.    Itiii 
however,  obvious  that  these  are  qiieiAiM 
of  detail  on  which  other  opportimitieBvl 
present  themselves  of  entering  more  m 
nutely  into  their  consideration.   The  poih 
tion  of  the  limited  owner  will  be  this-n 
long  as  he  remains  in  possession,  he  li^ 
of  course,  himself  enjoy  the  value  dMi 
improvements.    After  the  terminataoatf; 
his  estate,  it  is  provided  that  the  aimv^ 
if  he  has  made  the  advance,  shall  pi 
his  executors  for  so  long  a  poiod  of  111 
twenty-five  years  as  has  not  exprei  I 
do  not,  I  may  add,  think  that  it  v3ll 
necessary  to  encumber  this  anan^Boal 
with  an  appeal,  and  I  therefore  bavtii 
serted  no  provision  in  the  BiUwitktit 
object ;   but  if  the  House  should  ki  4 
opinion  that  the  safeguards  which  I  hm 
introduced  are  not  sufficient,  theyil 
have  an    opportunity  of   discuashig  fti 
point  in  Committee.     For  my  own  ^ 
I  must  say  that,  after  the  experiauerf 
the  past,  I  have  not  deemed  it  expediei 
to  encumber  the  Bill  with  provisioBB  i 
that  nature  which  would  be  likely  to  pvi' 
completely  inoperative.      When  the  » 
nuity  has  been  charged,  it  will  be  ia  tti 
power  of  the  limited  owner  to  registerit 
in  the  Public  Kegistry  in  Dublin,  and  i 
will  be  a  charge  on  the  land  bearing  p» 
ority  from  its  date.    The  limited  ovaer 
will,  then,  under  this  Bill  have  mndithi 
same  power  in  respect  of  improvementi  a 
his  estate  as  that  at  present  possessed  k 
the  owner  in  fee.     The  next  case  to  ymk 
1  would  call  the  attention  of  Hie  House  is 
that  of  the  tenant  who  improves  under 
lease,  and  to  this  part  of  the  csae  I  thiidE 
hon.  Gentlemen  from  Ireland  will  agzst 
with  me  in  attaching  the  greatest  impert* 
ance.   A  few  years  ago  the  Settled  £rtito 
Act  gave  lai^e  powers  fi^r  amending  in- 
perfect  settlements  by  extending  to  te 
the  usual  powers  of  leasing.    But,  agm^ 
the  machinery  of  that  Act  was  limited  t» 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  tiie  appiiti' 
tions  which  were  made  under  it  in  Ii^fli 
were  very  few.    We  propose  to  ertend  ib 
operation  in  three  ways.     In  the  fii^ 
place,  we  propose  to  create  a  pover  of 
giving  special  improvement  leases  for  i 
longer  period  than  ordinary  agiiadtorri 
leases.     We  propose  to  include  under  tiui 
provision  not  only  the  limited  owner  is 
the  ordinary  sense,  but  also  oorp<ffBtioB8r 
lay  and  ecclesiastical,  and  the  ownen  <i 
foundation  sohoolsi  makiiig  1^  liwatitft 
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wtpest  of  general  application.  However, 
the  im|nx)7ement8  which  ought  to  be  eze- 
cnted  by  a  tenant  are  less  extensive  than 
those  which  ought  to  be  executed  by  a 
Imdlord,  because  they  extend  only  to  his 
partieolar  holding,  and  not  to  the  whole 
estate.  Therefore,  when  dealing  with  the 
impfovements  of  tenants,  we  propose  to 
leave  out  one  or  two  of  the  heads  which 
ue  induded  under  that  term  in  that  part 
of  tiie  BiU  which  applies  to  limited  owners. 
We  propose  that  the  tenant  under  lease 
ibould  be  able  to  execute  such  improve- 
anoits  as  the  draining  of  the  land,  &e  re- 
diiming  of  bog,  the  making  of  roads  and 
ftnoes  on  his  own  farm,  the  erection  of 
ftan-houses  and  other  suitable  buildings, 
Ae.  That  which  we  propose  to  do  with 
legard  to  the  lease  itself  is  this — at  pre- 
iBit  every  limited  owner  can  give  an  agri- 
cultural lease  for  twenty-one  years  with- 
Mt  the  intervention  of  any  court,  and 
we  propose  to  allow  corporations  to  do 
the  same.  With  respect  to  improvement 
leases  we  propose  that  they  may  be  granted, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  chairman  of  the 
0Simty^  for  a  period  of  forty  years.  We 
propose  that  building  leases,  which  in  fact 
mount  to  an  alienation,  may  be  granted, 
at  they  are  granted  under  the  Settled 
Estates  (Scotland)  Act,  and  as  they  are 
granted  under  many  special  Acts  referring 
fa  Ireland,  that  they  may  be  granted  with 
fbe  leave  of  the  Landed  £states  Court,  if 
Aey  relate  to  a  larger  quantity  of  land 
fhin  three  acres,  or  to  a  larger  value  than 
JlOO  a  year,  and  if  less,  fiien  with  the 
tBiction  of  the  chairman  of  the  county. 
We  propose  that  all  these  leases  shall  be 
lal^ect  to  three  conditions,  that  they  shall 
|i?e  immediate  possession,  that  they  shall 
it  granted  without  fine,  and  that  they 
ibdl  be  subject  to  certain  covenants. 
Ihere  rtiU  remains  another,  and  that  by 
M  means  the  least  complicated  part  of  the 
abject.  To  this  part  of  it  my  attention 
m  directed  in  the  course  of  the  last  Ses- 
OOQ  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Tipperary 
(^  O'Donoghue),  who  expressed  a  hope 
that  it  would  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with 
in  any  measure  on  the  subject  which  the 
Goremment  might  introduce.  The  case 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  mentioned  on 
the  occasion  to  which  I  allude  was,  that  in 
which  the  owner  of  property,  believing  he 
bad  a  leasing  power,  gave  to  his  tenant  a 
lease  for  his  life,  under  which  he  agreed  to 
improve  the  estate  which  he  held.  The 
tenant  accordingly  began  to  improve  the 
pivperty,  and  expended  with  tluit  view  a 


small  sum  of  money.  The  landlord  died,- 
and  the  tenant  went  on  spending  a  larger 
sum  on  improvements.  A  dispute,  how- 
ever, soon  after  arose  between  himself  and 
the  new  proprietor  of  the  land.  Legal 
proceedings  were  taken,  and  the  case  was 
heard  before  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  in 
Ireland,  a  most  distinguished  Judge,  who, 
in  pronouncing  his  decision,  said  that  he 
was  compelled  to  give  ju^^ent  against 
the  tenant,  but  that  nothing  could  be 
more  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  na- 
tural justice  than  that  the  lancUord  should 
look  on  at  a  great  expenditure  year  after 
year  without  warning  the  tenant  of  his  in- 
tention to  turn  him  out  of  possession  of 
his  farm.  He  added  that  he  had  no  juris- 
diction to  administer  equity  in  its  natural 
sense,  or  he  should  have  no  difficulty  as  to 
the  judgment  which  he  should  pronounce. 
The  case  subsequently  came  before  the 
Lords  Justices  of  Appeal — ^Mr.  Blackburn 
and  Mr.  Kapier — and  they  did  not  ex- 
press their  dissent  from  the  language 
which  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  had  em- 
ployed. Such  was  the  instance  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Tipperary  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Government,  and  I  trust 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  which  I  have 
already  sketched  out  have  shown  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  the  landlord  will  have  the 
power  of  giving  a  lease,  although  his  own. 
settlement  contains  no  such  power,  and, 
therefore,  by  an  arrangement  with  his 
original  landlord,  the  tenant  will  have  the 
benefit  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
Act.  To  whatever  extent  the  House  may 
think  it  right  that  this  Bill  ought  to  pro- 
vide such  protection,  to  th^t  extent,  imder 
the  leasing  powers  of  the  Bill,  the  tenant 
will  have  protection.  There  yet  remain 
other  provisions,  however,  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  may  deem  more  adequate  to 
effect  that  object,  and  in  approaching  this 
part  of  the  subject,  I  desire  to  state  in  the 
first  place  what  it  is  in  connection  with  it 
whidi  we  cannot  accomplish.  In  the  first 
place,  I  shall  fairly  avow  that  we  intend 
to  make  no  attempt  to  give  what  is  called 
retrospective  compensation.  Our  legisla- 
tbn  is  intended  to  be  entirely  prospective. 
I  appeal  to  those  who  tlunk  that  we 
ought  to  give  retrospective  compensation 
to  remember  the  history  of  retrospective 
legislation  when  other  measures  have 
been  brought  before  the  House ;  and 
last,  not  least,  I  ask  them  to  remem- 
ber what  occurred  last  year,  when  a 
deputation  of  those  gentlemen  who  had 
taken  most  interest  in  this  subject  wsiU 
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od  npott  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Bucks,  who  was  then  the 
leader  of  this  Houses  requested  him  to 
exercise  the  power  of  the  (Government  to 
bring  this  question  to  a  settlement,  and 
stated  to  him  their  Tiews  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  retrospeotiye  compensation.  They 
stated  in  the  most  distinct  and  emphatic 
mannw  that  they  did  not  expect  retro- 
^^ectiTe  compensation,  and  that  they  de- 
sired a  sound  and  reasonable  Bill  which 
would  give  prospective  compensation  for 
prospective  improvements.  When  a  dis- 
cussion arose  in  this  House  the  year  be- 
fore last  the  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan 
(Mr.  Maguire),  the  last  Member  not  in 
office  who  had  the  conduct  of  a  Bill  of 
this  kind,  which  measure  failed  to  obtain 
the  sancticm  of  the  House,  in  stating  tiie 
reasons  which  caused  his  failure,  used  the 
egressions  to  which  I  shaU  now  appeal 
as  a  sufficient  explanation  why  those  who, 
like  himself,  have  exerted  themselves  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power  to  obtain  what 
they  believed  to  be  right  and  just  for  the 
tenants  of  Ireland  should  not  refuse  to 
accept  that  which  is  practicable  because 
they  cannot  obtain  that  which  experience 
has  shown  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
will  not  grant.  "  The  Bill,"  said  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  ''  which  I  brought  in  was  re- 
jected by  an  overwhelming  majority — a 
majority  of  something  like  three  to  one. 
Why  did  I  £ul?  Because  my  measure 
contained  what  is  known  as  the  retrospec- 
tive principle  with  regard  to  compensa- 
tion for  improvements."  Then,  he  asked, 
were  he  and  his  Mends  to  continue  to 
press  on  a  measure  which  they  knew 
must  result  in  failure  and  disappointment? 
and  he  said,  most  justly  and  emphatically, 
"If  we  had  done  so,  we  should  have 
deserved  the  scorn  of  this  House  and  the 
contempt  of  our  countrymen.  Instead  of 
doing  this,  instead  of  demanding  some- 
thing which  we  knew  we  could  not  get, 
my  friends  and  myself  have  resolved  to 
do  something  practical."  I  entirely  ap- 
preciate the  wisdom  of  those  observations. 
The  object  which  I  have  in  view  is  to 
bring  in  a  BiU  which,  if  it  does  not  ob- 
tain popularity  and  satisfy  all  expectations, 
may  at  any  rate  do  some  practical  good 
and  pass  into  law,  and  therefore  I  frankly 
state  at  once  that  I  have  no  intention  of 
dealing  "v^ith  the  question  of  retrospective 
compensation.  .Ajre  we,  then,  to  sanction 
prospective  improvements  without  permit- 
ting the  landlord  to  have  any  voice  or  any 
opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  those  improve- 
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ments  upon  his  land?     I  shall  not  dcbilB 
now  the  justice  or  injustice  of  &e 
tion,  but  I  think  it  is  abedutely 
for  the  success  of  any  measure  thst 
should  not  interfere  with  the  pow«# 
the  landlord  in  that  matt^,  and  thai 
should  reserve  to  him  the  right  of 
ing  to  improvements  if  he  does  not 
they  will  benefit  his  estate.     If,  th8i^ 
cannot  violate  the  law  of  pn^^erty 
cannot  give  what  is  called  fixity  of 
by  which  I  understand  the 
the  property  from  the  landlord  te 
tenant — is  there  nothing  we  can  dsf 
think  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 
plish  a  great  and  most  important 
result.    I  think  we  have  it  in  our 
to  give  to  an  improving  tenant  that 
is  of  value  to  hun — the  certainty  of- 
pensation.    I  think  we  can  pat 
yond  the  risk  and  hasard  of  being 
the  position  of  the  plaintiff  in  the 
that  came  before  the  Master  of  the 
I  think  we  can  insure  to  him  a 
simple,  and  certain  mechanism  by 
if  he  chooses  to  execute  imp: 
he  will  be  quite  certain  that  tiie 
those  improvements  will  return  into 
own  bosom.     That  is  the  object  I  have 
view,  that  is  the  object  which  I  trust 
shall  be  able  to  attain.    Can  we  give 
pensation  in  the  shape  of  a  capital 
ment?     I  think  it  is  impoesible  to 
it  by  a  capital  payment.     I  have  told 
that  the  general  rule  in  Ireland  is  that 
landlord  holds  under  a  settlement    If 
landlord  holds  under  a  settlement,  and  f 
the  period  of  his  settlement  may  dier^ 
expire,  how  can  you  enable  the  tauast  la* 
improve,  and  then  saddle  the  whole  eoslaf 
the  improvements  upon  the  landloid  wie 
has  only  a  limited  interest  in  the  hmif 
I  think  it  is  impossible  you  can  do  ftfl( 
but  you  can  give  an  improving  tenai&fti 
certtonty  of  compensation,  and  you  «H 
give  it  him  in  that  same  form  of  in  i*» 
nuity  by  which  you  have  already  pronM 
it  for  an  improving  landlord.    In  order  tt 
carry  this  plan  into  execution,  we  propoA 
that  when  a  tenant  seeks  to  improffe  ie 
shall  serve  upon  his  landlord  a  notie»«( 
his  intention.    I  ought,  perhaps,  to  si^, 
with  regard  to  this  notice,  that  we  znteed 
to  have  forms  of  notice  printed  and  sold  at 
a  small  price,  so  that  an  improviog  tennl 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  legal  expcMe 
that  might  be  otherwise  incurred.     We 
propose,  then,  that  he  shall  serve  a  notice 
upon  his  landlord  or  upon  the  ageat  who 
receives  the  rent  of  the  land.   It  Otb 
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landlord  disapprove  the  improTement,  he 
will  haye  the  power  to  terminate  the  te- 
naocj.  We  hdieve  that  this  will  practi- 
cally lead,  not  to  a  termination  of  die  te- 
nancy, which  wonld  be  a  great  mischief, 
bat  to  a  written  agreement  between  the 
parties  at  to  the  terms  on  which  the 
holding  shall  be  continued.  I  believe  hon. 
Gentlcnmen  connected  with  Ireland  will 
agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  one  of 
the  meet  desirable  resalts  which  conld 
aorise  in  that  country  would  be  obtained 
hj  the  introduction  of  business-like  writ- 
ttti  engagements  between  landlord  and 
tenant  with  respect  to  the  occupancy  and 
improvement  of  land.  I  believe  that  the 
effect  of  this  provision  will  be  whenever 
ihm  landlord  msapproves,  not  that  he  will 
evict  the  tenant,  but  that  he  will  enter 
into  a  written  agreement  with  him  for  the 
improvement  of  the  land ;  but  supposing 
the  landlord  to  take  no  step,  then  he  will 
be  held  to  have  acquiesced,  and  the  tenant 
will  execute  the  improvements  ccmtained 
in  his  notice.  He  will  then  go  before  the 
chairman  of  the  county  to  prove  the  value 
and  extent  of  the  improvements,  where- 
Qpon  he  will  obtain  a  provisional  certifi- 
cate, which  certificate  will  give  him  an 
annuity  calculated  at  5  per  cent  upon 
every  £100  expended  in  the  improve- 
ments, or  £7  28,  for  25  years.  If  he  be 
evicted  by  his  landlord,  he  will  go  before 
the  chairman  and  obtain  a  charging  order, 
acoounting  for  his  arrears  of  rent,  and  that 
charging  order,  transferable  and  saleable, 
will  be  duly  confirmed  and  registered,  and 
will  be  binding  on  all  to  whom  the  land 
may  come.  It  is  obvious  that  the  hard- 
ship denounced  in  such  strong  and  forcible 
language  by  the  If  aster  of  the  Bolls  can- 
net  arise  if  this  arrangement  be  carried 
into  effect  As  I  said  before,  it  will  not 
satisfy  the  expectations  of  thoise  who  want 
retrospective  compensation,  of  those  who 
think  that  the  landlord  should  have  no 
voice  in  the  improvement  of  his  property, 
of  those  who  desire  to  have  fixity  of  te- 
nure. I  frankly  acknowledge  that  I  can- 
not hope  to  satisfy  those  expectations,  but 
1  can  appeal  to  tho  gentlemen  who  enter- 
tain them  whether,  after  the  evidence 
they  have  had  of  the  certain  failure  of 
every  measure  which  contained  such  pro- 
visions, they  would  consider  it  an  honest 
act  on  tho  part  of  the  Government  to  pro- 
pose another  Bill  of  the  same  kind,  or 
whether  they  would  care  to  commit  them- 
selves to  on  obstinate  adher^ice  to  an  im- 
practicable and  unattainable  measure.    I 
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ask  them  not  to  reject  measures  which 
will  set  fk'ee  the  land  of  Ireland  for  exten- 
sive, but,  at  the  same  time,  just,  equitable 
and  beneficial  improvements,  because  they 
cannot  obtain  that  to  which  they  attach 
importance,  but  which  they  know  well 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  wiU  never 
grant.  I  can  make  a  further  appeal  to 
them.  If  they  think  that  I  have  been 
too  timid  in  not  venturing  to  adopt  plans 
which  I  believe  would  not  receive  the 
sanction  of  Parliament,  they  will  have  an 
opportunity  when  we  go  into  Committee 
of  taking  the  sense  of  the  House  upon 
those  plans,  and  of  regulating  their  con- 
duct according  to  the  event.  The  mea- 
sure which  I  have  explained  to  the  House, 
whatever  may  be  its  shortcomings,  will  set 
free  the  land  in  the  hands  of  limited 
owners,  and  will  enable  those  owners, 
whether  they  be  sole  owners,  or  corpora- 
tions, trustees  of  schools,  or  clergymen,  to 
give  improvement  leases ;  and  I  say  that 
whoever  succeeds  ia  carrying  a  measure 
which  shall  settle  the  law  upon  this  sub- 
ject will  confer  a  great  benefit  upon  Ire- 
land. If  the  measure  is  not  of  an  aspir- 
ing character,  I  hope  on  that  account  it 
wQl  commend  itself  to  the  candid  conside- 
ration of  the  HousOb  Surely  there  have  been 
difficulties  enough  during  the  twenty-five 
years  we  have  been  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  is  time  we  obtained  for  the 
people  of  Ireland  some  degree  of  improve- 
ment. The  Encumbered  Estates  Act  has 
conferred  a  signal  benefit  on  Ireland  in  re- 
gard to  land  which  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  new  proprietors ;  let  us  by  mu- 
tual co-operation  try  to  arrive  at  some  mea- 
sure that  will  benefit  that  larger  portion  of 
the  soil  of  Ireland,  which,  I  trust,  will 
descend  to  remote  generations  in  the  hands 
of  its  present  possessors. 

Motion  made,  an4  Question  proposed,— 

"That  leave  be  given  to  brlnff  in  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Ignore  and  Im- 
prorement  of  Land  in  Ireland.*' 

Lord  FERMOY  said,  he  could  not  c(m- 
cur  in  thinking  that  Ireland  was  so  ex- 
tremely prosperous  as  had  been  represent- 
ed. The  statistics  of  the  two  periods  could 
not  fairly  be  compared.  Ten  years  ago 
Ireland  was  only  coming  out  of  an  appal- 
ling famine,  from  which  even  now  she  was 
only  recovering.  Neither  was  he  so  san- 
guine as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed 
to  be  as  to  the  good  results  of  the  mea- 
sure. In  tho  first  place,  a  large  portion  of 
the  Bill  was  only  an  enabling  Bill  to  put 
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landlords  in  a  position  to  raise  money  at 
7|  per  cent  upon  an  annuity  which  was  to 
last  for  twen^-fiye  years,  and  which  was 
calculated  at  7^  per  cent.  [Mr.  Caedwell  : 
I  believe  it  is  calculated  at  an  annuity  of 
5  per  cent.]  But  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  forgotten  to  tell  who  was  to  lend 
the  money ;  and  that  brought  him  to  the 
most  important  part  of  the  question, 
namely,  who  in  Ireland  possessed  capital 
to  lay  out  in  improTements  on  the  hmd  ? 
He  believed  that  the  farmers  were  the 
only  class  that  possessed  capital  to  lay  out 
on  such  improvements;  and,  if  so,  any 
measure  to  be  effective  must  be  such  as  to 
induce  those  who  had  capital  to  lay  it  out 
in  that  way.  But  that  could  not  be  done 
without  giving  them  some  security  for  its 
investment.  Now  laws  of  this  kind  were 
not  made  between  the  good  landlord  and 
his  tenant,  but  between  the  bad  landlord 
and  his  tenant,*  and  how  did  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  purpose  to  deal  with  the 
two  ?  In  ordinary  circumstances  it  would 
be  bad  enough  for  a  man  who  would  not 
allow  his  tenant  to  improve,  to  eject  him ; 
but  instead  of  that,  down  came  Cardwell's 
Act  to  do  it  for  him.  The  law  would  be 
known  in  Ireland  as  Card  well's  Act.  He 
could  not  see  how  it  could  have  anything 
but  the  worst  effect — ^it  was  giving  the 
sanction  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  the 
ejectment  of  an  improving  tenant.  It 
would  be  better  to  allow  the  present  state 
f  things  to  exist  than  to  attempt  to  inter- 
ere  by  such  legislative  quackery.  The 
fright  hon.  (Gentleman  was  afraid  to  deal 
boldly  with  the  question,  and  he  attempt- 
ed to  deal  with  it  in  this  insufficient  man- 
ner. The  Bill  would  do  no  good,  but 
might,  he  feared,  do  much  harm. 

Thb  O'DONOGHUE  said,  as  one  of 
the  deputation  which  had  b^n  alluded  to, 
he  did  not  abandon  or  repudiate  the  prin- 
ciple of  retrospective  compensation;  but 
merely  stated  that  he  would  not  obstruct  a 
measure  which  had  other  good  points,  be- 
cause it  did  not  contain  that  one.  He  did 
not  quite  understand  that  part  of  the  mea- 
sure by  which  it  appeared  that  if  the 
landlord  and  tenant  did  not  agree  as  to  the 
improvements  the  tenancy  was  to  cease. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  alluded  to 
the  prosperity  of  Ireland ;  he  did  not  think 
that  prosperity  rested  on  a  very  sound 
basis ;  it  was  caused  by  the  diminution  of 
the  population.  The  extension  of  farms 
was  brought  about  by  a  process  of  whole- 
sale eviction,  which  in  Ireland  was  not 
considered  a  great  sign  of  prosperity.    The 
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first  part  of  the  Bill  he  coild  not  unlaid 
stand ;  the  second  part  referred  to  wam^ 
piers  who  had  no  leases,  and  it  could  ist 
be  said  that  the  measure  was  likdy  Ai 
better  their  condition.    The  GoveniMii 
was  dealing  with  Ireland  like  a  doctor  nik 
a  bypochrondriao  patient;  feeling  fiuAk 
must  do  something,  it  prescribed  bread  f9b 
Mb.  LONGFIELD  said,  he  was  4b^ 
posed  to  take  a  more  favourable  viflvtf 
the  Bill  than  the  noble  Lord  or  tiiehh 
Member  who  had  just  spoken.    It  ^ 
bodied  three  main  principles;  two  of  tks 
could  easily  be  carried  out ;  with  tiie  Mail 
there  might  be  some  difficulty.    Tbe  prifr 
ciple  of  enabling  a  person  having  alioU 
ownership  of  land   to  improve  i^  ■! 
charge  a  portion  of  the  expanse  oa  Ml 
successor,  who  would  reap  the  beaAif 
the  improvement,  was  a  sound  pond^ 
It  was  adopted  nearly  eighty  yean  ip 
in  Scotland  under  the  Montgomery  A4 
which   enabled   the  owners  of  eataki 
estates  to  improve  the  land  and  <^ai;pi 
limited  portion  of  the  outlay  on  tiie  md^ 
cesser;  but  the  charge  was  made  ia  • 
gross  sum — ^not  as  an  annuity,  and  tb 
amount  was  r^^ted  by  the  annual  reatil 
of  the  estate.    He  thought  that  pnao* 
pie  wise  and  beneficial.    Then  there  im 
another   principle,  recognized   from  tte 
earliest  period  as  one  of  the  justest  oi 
most  humane,  embodied  in  the  Bill;  ha  it 
luded  to  the  proposal  of  allowing  limiiri 
owners  to  give  secure  tenures  to  the  t»> 
nants.    There  were  at  least  fifty  Acts  pi9* 
viding  leasing  powers  in  Ireland,  and  fin 
of  them  had  been  passed  within  the  lid 
three  years.    They  were  all,  however,  ifr 
sufficient,  but  the  right  hon.  Gentkom 
had  got  through  the  difficulty  by  pro* 
posing  a  uniform  leasing  power,  wIucSi  il 
might  take  advantage  of.     With  regazdti 
the  third  portion  of  the  Bill,  providiif 
machinery  by  which  tenants  from  year^ 
year  might  be  permitted  to  expend  tiiir 
capital  for  the  improvement  of  ihe  a^ 
he  could  not  go  along  with  the  right  ht 
Gentleman.    He  listened  to  theexplioi' 
tion  of  that  part  of  the  measure  w^it- 
tention,  for  he  knew  there  lay  the  dl* 
culty,  and  he  did  not  think  that  the  ri^ 
hon.  Gentleman  had  provided  much,  oc; 
indeed,  any  remedy.    Any  proviaiim  iff 
the  purpose  was  liable  to  the  objectiocfl^ 
converting  a  temporary  tenure,  soch  0 
that  of  tenant  from  year  to  yeari  into  i 
settlement,  and  that  was  an  infringeouot 
of  the  law  of  property.    The  dwi^ 
of  legislating  on  this  point  was  grea^  m 
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e  did  not  think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
ad  mastered  it;  and,  therefore,  from  this 
Mtion  of  the  Bill  he  must  withhold  all 
raise.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  might 
tra  introduced  a  nseful  provision,  for 
fMch  there  were  precedents  in  Ireland, 
ntoiing  on  tenants  who  hold  hj  leases 
Ofwer  to  improve  their  lands. 
Mb.  MAGTJIKE  said,  he  could  assure 
tie  House  that  no  one  had  listened  with 
nater  anxiety  bnd  deeper  attention  to  the 
tatement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  than 
m  had  done.  He  had  listened  to  the  right 
te.  Gentleman  in  no  cynical  or  captious 
pirit^  and  with  no  desire  that  the  state- 
Mat  he  made  should  be  unsatisfactory  to 
he  country  which  he  officially  represented. 
)b  the  contrary,  he  was  anxious  that  the 
liertion  should  be  finally  and  satisfac- 
■ily  settled,  that  all  legislation  on  the 
abject  ^ould  end  with  the  end  of  the 
fRMnt  Session,  and  that,  if  possible,  the 
MBie  of  tenant-right  should  never  again 
b  heard  in  that  House.    But,  however 
B&di  he  admired  two  portions  of  the  Bill, 
iere  was  one  part  which  might  be  con- 
Mered  its  weak  point,  and  on  which  his 
Mbk  Friend  (Lo^  Fermoy)  only  gave  ex- 
fWBion  to  the  feeling  of  disappointment 
■d  pain  which  every  Irish  Member  felt. 
b  agreed  witii  his  noble  Friend,  that  if 
fte  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  amend 
•od  greatly  alter  that  poriion  of  the  Bill, 
pad  the  most  vicious  machinery  which  had 
hoi  sketched  out,  his  name  would  be  as- 
Mutted  in  Ireland  with  evictions  in  every 
^  of  the  country.    That  was  surely  not 
■I  object  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
vIb)  was  benevolently  inclined,  and  was 
tiixums  to  associate  his  name  with  the 
fiMperity  of  ieland,  could  have  had  in 
1WW.    Irish  Members  were  struck  with 
MtoQiBhment  when  they  heard  that  if  a 
tMiat  from  year  to  year  wished  to  im- 
pnve  his  land,  and  lus  landlord  did  not 
tink  the  improvement  would  be  benefi- 
(M,  or  objected  to  it  fix)m  any  motive— of 
My,  or  viciousness,  or  a  grudging  dispo- 
atum — ^the  unfortunate  man,  whose  spirit 
of  indostry  and   enterprise  had  induced 
Wm  to  make  the  offer,  was  to  be  victim- 
ized in  consequence  of  his  having  pos- 
wfiied  the  very  virtues  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  anxious  to  instil  into 
Ks  mind.    With  every  feeling  of  respect 
M  friendliness  towards  the  right  hon. 
Hentleman,  he  could  not  help  saying  that 
kmQro  ricious  suggestion  for  the  landlord, 
i«r  a  more  fatal  result  for  the  tenant,  could 
[aot  by  any  possibUity  be  imagined.    The 
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right  hon.  Gentleman  admitted  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  land  in  Ireland  was  held 
from  year  to  year.  That  was  a  fact  quite 
notorious  to  every  one ;  indeed,  he  might 
challenge  any  Irish  Gentleman  to  say, 
whether  five-sixths  of  the  land  occupied 
by  tenants  was  not  held  from  year  to  year. 
Although  the  landlord  might  not  disturb 
the  tenant,  and  although  in  the  instances 
of  honourable,  and  fair,  and  kind  land- 
lords, the  tenancy  might  be  as  good  as  a 
lease,  still  the  fact  remained,  that  the  vast 
majority  of  tenants  held  only  fh)m  year  to 
year.  Who  then  were  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland  }  In  whose  hands  was 
the  soil-— on  whose  energy  and  industry 
must  the  country  depend  ?  Just  those  very 
tenants  from  year  to  year.  If  they  had 
not  energy  and  industry,  all  legislation 
would  be  abortive,  and  the  most  benevo- 
lently inclined  Minister  and  the  most 
anxious  Parliament  could  do  nothing  in 
the  matter.  How  then  could  such  men 
ever  be  induced  to  exert  the  qualities  upon 
which  so  much  depended,  if  a  poor,  strug- 
gling, industrious  man,  the  moment  he 
asked  permission  to  improve  his  land, 
might  be  turned  upon  the  roadside  by 
some  churlish,  ill-conditioned,  or  vicious 
landlord?  It  might  be  said  that  such 
landlords  would  not  be  often  met  with; 
but  had  the  House  contemplated  how  one 
single  act  of  such  cruelty  and  folly  might 
extinguish  for  a  generation  every  impulse 
to  improvement  in  the  district  where  it 
was  committed  ?  If  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman wanted  a  precedent  for  a  practical 
and  judicious  measure,  he  might  have 
found  it  in  a  BiU  prepared  by  a  former 
distinguished  Member  of  that  House — ^a 
late  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  By  that 
measure  a  tenant  might  improve  even  in 
spite  of  his  landlord,  and  might  claim 
compensation — not  indeed  for  useless  or 
extravagant  outlay — ^not  for  the  building 
of  a  pagoda  or  a  piece  of  Gothic  orna- 
mented structure — ^but  for  improvements 
which  were  proved  to  be  suitable,  practi- 
cably valuable,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
land.  He  was  most  anxious,  as  he  was 
sure  his  hon.  Friends  were,  to  give  the 
Government  every  assistance  in  carryiujg 
through  the  Bill ;  but  he  believed  in  his 
heart  and  soul  they  would  be  deserting 
their  country,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of 
future  evil,  if  they  sanctioned  at  least  that 
portion  of  its  provisions.  He,  therefore, 
earnestly  appealed  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  withdraw  that  clause  of  the 
Bill,  which  was  not  only  vicious  but  ab- 
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Burd ;  and  which,  while  effecting  no  single 
object  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  desired 
to  effect,  would  inevitably  operate  as  an 
encouragement  and  source-  of  evictions  in 
Ireland. 

Mb.  MONSELL  said,  there  was  one 
portion  of  the  speech  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Cardwell)  that  was  extremely 
important  as  regarded  hon.  Gentlemen  not 
connected  with  Ireland.  He  laid  down  in 
the  clearest  manner  why  it  was  rendered 
necessary  to  have  a  different  system  of  le- 
gislation between  landlord  and  tenant  from 
that  which  obtained  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  showed 
that  in  Ireland  those  improvements  which 
were  considered  to  be  landlords'  improve- 
ments in  England  were  made  either  not 
at  all  or  were  made  by  the  tenant.  The 
one  test  they  had  to  apply  to  the  Bill  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend  was,  whether  the 
Bill  met  that  difficulty  or  not.  He  (Mr. 
Monsell)  agreed  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  the  Member  for  Mallow  (Mr.  | 
Longfield),  that  the  two  ffrst  features  of 
the  Bill  were  founded  upon  sound  princi-; 
pies;  but  he  could  not  agree  that  they 
were  likely  to  produce  very  important  re- 
sults, and  he  would  tell  the  House  his 
reason.  There  existed  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, or  within  the  last  year,  a  system 
in  Ireland,  by  which  landlords,  whether 
with  entailed  estates  or  not,  might  pro- 
ceed to  the  Board  of  works  and  borrow 
money  upon  much  more  advantageous 
terms,  namely,  at  3i  per  cent,  the  re- 
pa3rment  of  the  whole  money  to  be  at 
6i  per  cent  for  twenty- two  years,  by 
which  drainage  and  also  farm  buildings 
were  enabled  to  be  executed.  Though  ho 
agreed  with  the  principle,  he  was  afraid 
that  part  of  the  measure  was  not  likely  to 
produce  very  important  results.  The  real 
question  of  importance  in  the  Bill  was  the 
way  in  which  it  affected  that  great  mass 
of  people  who  in  Ireland  were  tenants-at- 
will.  Unless  they  exerted  themselves  to 
induce  that  class  to  spend  the  capital  they 
had  been  accumulating  for  the  last  three 
or  four  years  upon  their  land,  that  land 
would  not  be  improved.  He  asked  any 
Gentleman  who  had  listened  to  the  state- 
ment nuide  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
whether  this  measure  was  likely  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  result,  of  encouraging 
those  tenants  to  spend  their  money  upon 
the  improvement  of  the  land.  Let  them 
eonsider  what  the  process  was  to  be.  The 
tenant  was  to  serve  a  notice  upon  the  laud- 
lord  that  he  wished  to  mako  such   and 
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such  improvements,  and  if  the  IsadkiEd 
refused  to  give  his  assent  to  those  im- 
provements, a  compulsory  eviction  BUg^ 
take  place.  Under  such  circumstaacea, 
was  it  possible  to  imagine  Uiat  a  t^uni 
would  go  to  his  landlord  and  say  to  hitt 
he  wished  to  make  such  and  sock  impniv»*i 
ments,  when  he  knew  that  if  the  laai* 
lord  refused  to  allow  him  to  make  thon 
improvements,  he  might  be  immediate 
turned  out  of  the  farm?  He  really  hoptk 
that  he  did  not  understand  the  measiire  • 
it  had  been  explained,  but,  if  be  did  m* 
derstand  it,  it  seemed  to  him  calculated  li 
make  things  infinitely  worse  than  tk^ 
were  at  present.  He  did  not  think  An 
measure  would  give  satisfaction  to  Aft 
people  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  said,  it  was  ii&M 
sible  to  discuss  a  measure  of  this  kiii 
without  seeing  the  Bill,  because  a 
deal  of  its  value  would  depend  upaa 
machinery  by  which  it  was  to  be  W' 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  this 
that  he  for  one  could  not  assent  to. 
was  not  content  that  the  chairman  of 
county,  without  appeal,  should  have 
large  powers  given  to  him  as  pr(^t06ed 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  As  to 
power  of  granting  leases,  that  had 
proposed  over  and  over  again ;  hut 
they  had  chiefly  to  deal  with  the  te 
from  year  to  year.  There  waa  much 
culty  in  dealing  with  that  queation, 
doubt.  In  the  province  of  Ulster  the 
bulk  of  the  population  were  tenants 
year  to  year ;  and  he  had  no  hositatioB 
saying  that  if  the  clause  of  the  Bill,  a 
understood  it,  referring  to  tenants  at 
should  be  made  applicable  to  that 
a  flame  of  discontent  would  rise  from 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  He 
anxious  to  protect  the  ri^ts  of  pmpsrtf , 
but  he,  for  one,  could  never  giye  his 
sent  to  that  clause.  A  landlord,  no  dmifk 
ought  to  have  the  opportunity  of  ex< 
his  judgment,  but  in  this  Bill  it  w 
posed,  as  he  collects,  to  enforce  by  tli 
landlord  eviction  against  a  tenant  eifil^ 
asking  permission  to  make  improveofisdh 
iCries  of  "NoT']  He  had  certainly  m 
understood,  and  u  he  had  misundoMoi 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  intentioa  ft 
was  not  his  fault.  Was  the  landlori 
to  have  the  power  of  saying  to  his  k- 
nant,  *'  For  your  audacity,  ^ir,  in  mak" 
ing  this  fq;>pUcation  to  me,  go  about  ymx 
business?''  The  fact  was  that  the  BCfififr> 
sity  for  legislation  on  this  sabject  evei; 
day  diminbhed*    Tenants  wa^  &r  mats 
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prosperous  now  than  thej  were  some  years 
ago,  and  it  was  well  that  this  was  the  case. 
He  would  not  say  in  what  part  of  Ireland 
he  was  a  short  time  ago  when  he  had  a 
conyersation  with  a  hanker,  and  asked  him 
^at  was  the  state  of  the  farmers  in  his 
neighbourhood  ?  The  reply  was,  "  I  cash 
bills  now  for  £100  for  men  for  whom 
seven  years  ago  I  would  not  have  cashed 
a  bill  for  £10."  The  true  interest  of  the 
landlord  was  to  encourage  the  tenant,  and 
not  to  try  to  squeeze  the  last  farthing  out 
of  him.  By  the  custom  of  the  country 
tenancies  in  the  jN'orth  of  Ireland  were 
mostly  from  y^ar  to  year ;  but  it  was  a 
miotake  to  suppose  that  the  landlords 
generally  got  high  rents.  The  rents  were 
moderate,  but  the  landlords  always  got 
them.  That  waS|  nearly  always.  He  re- 
collected an  extensive  landowner  in  Ulster 
telling  him,  that  during  the  famine  year 
be  got  all  his  rent,  minus  £100.  Be- 
lieving the  worst  legislation  to  be  that 
which  was  calculated  to  produce  quarrels 
between  landlords  and  tenants,  he  could 
not  give  hia  assent  to  this  part  of  the 
Bill ;  but  he  would  willingly  lend  assist- 
ance towards  improving  its  machinery,  so 
fjEiras  it  related  to  leasing  powers.  The 
worst  legislation  they  could  have  was  that 
which  would  tend  to  produce  quarrels  be 
tween  landlords  and  tenants;  but  if  the 
Oovcmment  proposed  to  enlarge  leasing 
powers  such*  enactments  should  have  his 
best  support. 

Mb.  DEASY  said,  he  rose  to  remove  a 
misapprehension  which  appeared  to  have 
arisen  in  the  minds  of  the  noble  Lord  be- 
low the  gangway  (Lord  Fermoy)  and  other 
hon.  Gentlemen  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
Government.  It  was  assumed  that  the 
Bill  gave  increased  facilities  for  eviction. 
Kotlung  was  more  contrary  to  the  real 
provisions  of  the  Bill  or  the  spirit  of  its 
Ihuaers.  All  that  was  intended  was  that 
the  landlord  should  have  a  veto  on  the  im- 
provements, that  he  should  be  enabled  to 
exercise  his  judgment  whether  they  were 
calculated  to  improve  the  land,  before  he 
was  bound  to  pay  compensation  for  them. 
If  he  did  not  think  they  ought  to  be  car- 
ried out  the  tenant  was  warned,  and  must 
proceed  with  them  at  his  own  risk.  The 
result,  they  hoped,  would  be  some  written 
arrangement  between  them,  by  which  both 
parties  would  understMid  their  relative  po- 
Dtion,  and  the  tenant  would  be  enabled  to 
take  advantage  of  the  beneficial  provisions 
of  the  Bill  to  acquire  a  term  from  which 
neither  the  remainderman  nor  the  encum- 


brancer could  disturb  him.  The  class  of 
tenancies  to  which  the  operation  of  the 
Bill  was  confined  was  that  of  tenants  from 
yeto  to  year,  for  considerable  difficulty 
would  be  experienced  in  dealing  with 
those  in  which  the  leases  constituted  re- 
gular contracts  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant.  The  Bill  propo^  by  the  late 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  had  never,  he 
might  remark,  obtained  the  assent  of  Par- 
liament, but  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  felt  bound  to  withdraw  frx)m  the 
responsibility  of  having  originated  it.  In 
1855,  when  a  Bill  was  proposed  imder 
the  auspices  of  his  noble  Priend  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  cbntaining  pro- 
visions with  regard  to  improvements  ex- 
ecuted by  tenants  holding  under  lease, 
they  had  been  strongly  opposed  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Wexford 
(Mr.  George),  and  it  was  only  by  the  ut- 
most exertions  of  the  Government,  and  by 
a  very  narrow  majority,  that  the  clause 
had  been  retained  in  the  Bill. 

Mr.  BOWYER  said,  he  would  not  en- 
ter into  a  discussion  of  the  measure,  but 
simply  say  that  he  entirely  concurred  in 
all  the  objections  which  had  been  taken  to 
the  Bill,  which  did  not  remedy  any  of  the 
grievances  complained  of  by  the  people  of 
Ireland.  He  advised  the  Government  to 
withdraw  it  with  a  good  grace,  and  to 
bring  forward  some  measure  more  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  that  country. 

Mb.  BLAKE  said,  he  wished  to  express 
a  hope  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  who  had  shown 
an  anxious  desire  to  render  his  term  of 
office  beneficial  to  the  people  of  Ireland, 
would  cause  such  medications  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  Bill  as  would  fulfil  their 
reasonable  expectations.  He  was  not  as 
much  in  love  with  the  landlords  of  Ulster 
as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  White- 
side), for  tne  records  of  the  House  would 
show  that  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by 
the  landlords  of  Ireland-f-which  was  say- 
ing a  good  deal — the  most  striking  were 
performed  by  that  very  class. 

Mk.  GEORGE  said,  that  without  enter- 
ing into  the  details  of  the  Bill  he  wished 
to  state  that  he  believed  it  to  be  free  from 
several  of  the  prominent  objections  which 
had  been  urged  with  regard  to  former  mea- 
sures on  the  same  subject,  and  there  were 
no  indications  whatever  of  a  desire  to  give 
to  the  measure  a  retrospective  tendency, 
which  he  should  have  felt  it  his  duty  most 
strongly  to  oppose.  He  did  not  agree  with 
some  hon.  Gentlemen  in  thinking  that  an 
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additional  power  of  eviction  would  be 
given ;  the  privilege  of  the  landlord  was 
neither  aocelerated  by  the  circumstance  of 
the  veto,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the 
power  of  evicting  tenants  at  will,  after 
the  ordinary  six  months'  notioei  interfered 
with. 

Mb.  HENNESSY  remarked  that  he  cor- 
dially agreed  in  all  that  every  Irish  Mem- 
ber had  urged  in  condemnation  of  the  mea- 
sure, and  would  recommeud  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  withdraw  it. 

Mb.  MALINS  said,  he  spoke  with  re- 
luctance in  reference  to  an  Irish  measure, 
but  the  Bill  involved  principles  which 
were  not  applicable  peculiarly  to  Ireland. 
The  time  was  rapidly  approaching  when 
the  condition  of  Ireland  would  be  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  that  of  Eogland ;  and  he 
saw  no  reason,  therefore,  why  any  dis- 
tinction should  exist  between  the  legisla- 
tion in  the  two  countries  on  these  sub- 
jects.   Consequentiy,  if  the  measure  were 
proposed  to  be  extended  to  England  he 
should  not  entertain  those  objections  to  it 
which  had  been  expressed  by  Irish  Mem- 
bers.    There  could  be  no  more  reasonable 
principle  than  that  the  landlord,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  tenant,  should  be  en- 
abled to  improve  the  land,  and  charge  the 
cost  of  the  improvement  on  the  land  so  as 
to  bind  his  successor.   In  England  a  some- 
what similar  principle  existed  in  reference 
to  parsonage  houses,  the  rate  of  interest 
being  so  arranged  that  it  did  not  press 
with  any  severity  on  the  person  by  whom 
the  money, was  borrowed,  but  left  him 
with  an  improved  estate,  and  a  gradually 
diminishing  scale  of  payments.  That  seem- 
ed to  him  to  be  a  sound  principle.     He 
cid  not  think,  however,  that  it  would  have 
much  operation  in  Ireland,  as  landlords 
already  had  power  to  borrow  money  for 
improving  their  estates.     By  the  Settied 
Estates  Act,  it  was  provided,  that  with 
the  consent  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  cer- 
tain provisions  might  be  inserted  in  settie- 
ments  which  had  been  omitted  by  their 
settlors.    This  was  a  matter  of  the  great- 
est importance,  and  one  hon.  Member  had 
asked  where  was  the  money  to  come  from? 
Well,  there  were  many  persons  who  might 
be  willing  to  lend  the  money.     The  land- 
lord, himself,  might  not  desire  to  put  his 
own  money  into  an  estate  which  might 
go  after  him  to  his  own  child  or  to  some 
other  person.     J^Zauffhter,']    He  repeated 
the  landlord  might  not  hke  to  lend  the 
money  unless  he  saw  that  his  return  was 
secure.     Taking  that  view  of  the  question 
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and  noticing  the  great  assimilation  idndi 
was  growing  up  between  England  and  Ii^ 
land  he  would  suggest  to  the  right  lum. 
Gentleman  whether  he  should  not  Ottse 
to  treat  this  measure  as  an  Irish  Bill,  bit 
extend  its  provisions  to  England,  so  »!» 
make  it  an  Imperial  question.  He  m 
glad  to  learn,  however,  that  the  indk^ 
sion  which  he  had  certainly  gathered  w 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  statemeotili 
incorrect — namely,  that  if  a  tenant  Ik. 
year  to  year  served  notice  upon  his  Ii^ 
lord  of  a  desire  to  make  improveso^ 
and  the  landlord  did  not  accede,  tliil  m 
to  be  equivalent  to  a  notice  to  quit 

Mk.  CARDWELL  said,  that  he  w 
afraid  that  he  had  been  the  cause  of  nn 
misunderstanding  from  a  desire  QtWtg 
perfectly  candid  with  those  hon.  Odk- 
men  who  were  advocates  of  tenant  n|^ 
He  wished  distinctly  to  express  tbt  fle 
veto  with  regard  to  the  expense  of  r^ni 
was  to  be  left  with  the  landlord.  It  gm 
no  encouragement  to  evictions,  but  in  Si 
belief  of  the  Government  would  lead  toft 
more  general  system  of  vmtten  agreemeflk 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  They  vidh 
ed  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  the  laodhd 
lying  by  appearing  to  acquiesce  in  i$ 
tenant's  improvements,  and  then  tondii 
round  and  evicting  the  tenant,  and  taldit 
advantage  of  his  labour  and  capital  IHk 
regard  to  the  other  points  of  the  BiU,  Ai 
right  hon.  Member  for  Limerick  QSi.Jiat 
sell)  was  quite  mistaken  in  suppoeingtiUt 
the  powers  intended  to  be  conferred  bjftt 
Bill  already  existed  in  Ireland.  All  Oni 
existed  was  a  loan,  which  was  nearly  iB. 
exhausted.  With  regard  to  another  poH 
it  was  the  fact  that  leasing  powers  M  sot 
exist  in  Ireland.  He  begged  furtbar  ti 
say  that  it  was  open  to  any  hon.  Gen^ 
man  to  bring  forward  any  plan  wliich  k 
might  deem  feasible,  and  see  whe^Mri 
would  be  favourably  accepted  by  the  How 
or  not. 

Leave  ^tven. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  hyl^ 
*€  ABB  WELL  and  Mr.  Attobkst  GsKECAik 
Ibelanb. 

Bill  presented  and  read  1*. 


LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  (IRELAKD) 
LEAVE.      FIRgT  BEADIKO. 

Mb.  DEASY  said,  he  rose  to  moT8  fe 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  consol^ate  o^ 
amend  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  ^ 
Ireland,  and  to  express  a  hope  that  b« 
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ought  be  allowed  to  defer  any  exposition 
of  the  measure  until  a  future  stage. 

Colonel  DUNN'E  inquired  what  was 
the  consolidation  intended  by  the  Bill. 

Hs.  DEASY  said,  that  he  could  not 
state  the  objects  of  the  Bill  without  enter- 
XBg  into  minute  explanations  of  a  legal 
dutracter  which  the  House,  he  believed, 
VDuld  not  at  that  hour  be  disposed  to 
imr,  and  he  might  add  that  the  hon.  and 
nlbnt  Member  would  not  be  the  wiser  if 
m  (the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland)  were 
h  make  such  a  statement. 

Mb.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  thought  that 
nas  not  a  fitting  answer  for  the  hon.  and 
leimed  Grentlemen  to  give  to  the  question 
lAich  had  been  put  to  him.  "No  doubt  an 
Urination  would  take  some  time,  but  a 
W  tiiat  touched  every  acre  of  land  in  Ire- 
llttdy  and  affected  all  the  relations  of  land* 
Ivd  and  tenant,  required  a  short  exposi- 
tioDy  and  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
«ked  the  indulgence  of  the  House  to  defer 
ftat  exposition  he  ought  to  have  refrained 
ftom  the  use  of  any  language  which  could 
Is  considered  of  a  personally  offensive  cha- 
tteter. 

Mr.  DEASY  disclaimed  the  slightest  in- 
fation  of  giving  any  offence  to  his  hon. 
md  gallant  Friend.  He  had  merely  meant 
Ifraay  that  he  could  not  explain  the  pro- 
lonons  of  the  Bill  without  entering  into 
details  of  a  legal  character,  which  he  fear- 
ed that  he  could  not  at  that  moment  make 
jBtelHgible  to  a  gentleman  who  was  not 
Ihiself  a  la¥ryer. 

!  GoLoiTEL  DD'KNE  said,  he  really  had  not 
leaid  what  was  the  answer  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  given  to  his 
ffestion.  If  the  Bill  had  reference  to  the 
fdations  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland 
ke  believed  he  understood  the  subject  bet- 
ter than  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
fleman  himself. 

leave  given. 

"Bill  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Law  of 
Uadlord  and  Tenant  in  Ireland,  ordered  to  be 
brongbt  in  by  Mr.  Attobkbt  Geitbbal  for  Ibx- 
UMD  and  Mr.  Cabdwbll." 

^iil  presented  and  read  1^. 
LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  (IRELAND). 

LEAVS. 

Mb.  POLLARD-XTRaUHAET  said,  he 
also  wished  to  move  for  leave  to^  introduce 
another  Bill  upon  the  same  subject,  and  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Attorney  Gene- 
nl  for  Ireland,  and  abstain  from  entering 
upon  any  explanation  at  present. 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, — 
"  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant 
in  Ireland." 

Put  and  negatived. 

PAWNBROKERS  ACT  AMENDMENT 
BILL.— SECOND  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  HORSFALL  moved  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill,  the  object  of  which 
he  explained  to  be  to  enable  pawnbrokers 
to  charge  the  sum  of  one  halfpenny  for 
every  duplicate  issued  on  a  pledge  under 
the  sum  of  5«. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Mb.  EDWIN  JAMES  said,  he  should 
move  that  the  Bill  be  read  that  day  six 
months.  The  effect  of  the  measure  was 
to  charge  the  poor  for  a  duplicate,  which 
pawnbrokers  were  precluded  from  doing 
by  the  statute.  The  Act  of  Geo.  II.  was 
the  first  Act  which  regulated  the  rate  of 
interest  and  issuing  pledge-tickets.  That 
Act  was  amended  by  an  Act  of  Geo. 
III.,  by  which  no  duplicate  tickets  were 
chargeable  for  pledges  tmder  5$.  The 
Bill  emanated  entirely  from  Manchester 
and  Liverpool,  and  was  not  desired  at  all 
by  the  respecteble  portion  of  the  trade  in 
London.  The  argument  put  forward  in 
support  of  the  BiU  was  that  it  would  put 
a  stop  to  the  unlicensed  pawnshops  to 
which  the  poor  people  resorted,  where 
they  were  not  treated  with  the  same  liber- 
ality as  at  the  licensed  pawnshops.  If 
there  were  such  shops  as  these,  carrying 
on  a  trade  and  extorting  money  from  the 
poor,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  put  them  down  in  a  regular  manner. 
The  pledges  under  5s.  in  ti^e  pawnshops 
of  London  alone  amounted  to  31,650  in 
one  month,  many  of  them  being  for  Sd. 
4d.  and  6d.,  and  it  would  be  monstrous 
to  take  the  hal^nny  from  the  poor  and 
add  it  to  the  enormous  interest — frequently 
more  than  100  per  cent  of  the  pawnbroker. 
It  was  purely  a  Manchester  scheme,  and 
he  was  persuaded  the  House  would  never 
give  its  sanction  to  a  Bill  so  palpably 
favouring  extortion. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  •*  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  '*  upon  this  day  six 
months." 

Mr.  MELLOR  said,  it  was  of  little  oon- 
sequenco  whether  the  Bill  emanated  from 
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Manchester  or  elsewhere.  The  question 
was  whether  it  was  just.  The  country 
pawnbrokers  were  universally  in  favour 
of  the  Bill.  It  was  found  that  to  take 
pledges  under  58.,  issue  a  ticket  gratis, 
and  meet  the  expense  of  warehousing  the 
articles  was  not  a  remunerative  business. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  pledges 
were  refused,  and  the  poor  were  driven  to 
unlicensed  shops,  where  they  were  charg- 
ed, not  200,  but  800  per  cent.  The  un- 
.  licensed  trade  flourished,  and  the  poor 
were  infinitely  more  oppressed  than  if 
they  were  charged  id,,  as  provided  by 
theBiU. 

Mr.  HUMBEESTON  contended  that 
the  Bill  was,  in  fact,  a  protection  of  the 
poor.  The  licensed  pawnbrokers  were  not 
compelled  to  accept  pledges  under  58.,  and 
unless  they  did  the  poor  were  necessarily 
driven  to  those  who  were  unlicensed.  The 
charge  of  ^d,  upon  the  duplicate  was 
therefore  reasonable. 

Question  put,  "That  the  word  'now' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayesl78;  Noes 
32:  Majority  146. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  2^,  and  committed  for  T\te8day, 
24th  April. 

PAPER  DUTY  REPEAL  BILL. 
comnxTKE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QTJER  said,  he  wished  to  postpone  the 
Committee  till  Monday. 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  said, 
an  impression  prevailed  in  the  House  that 
this  Bill  would  not  be  proceeded  with 
until  after  Easter.  He  hoped  the  doubt 
would  be  cleared  up  by  the  right  hon  Gen- 
tleman. 

The  CHANCELLOR  pr  the  EXHCE- 
QUER  said,  if  the  hon.  Baronet  said  there 
was  a  doubt,  no  doubt  there  was  a  doubt; 
but  he  had  no  idea  that  there  was  a  doubt, 
at  any  rate  there  was  no  doubt  upon  his 
mind. 

Committee  deferred  till  Monday  next. 

INCOME  TAX  BILL. 
CONSIDERED   A8  AMENDED. 

Order  for  Consideration,  as  amended, 
read;  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, "That  the  Bill,  as  amended  in  the 
Committee,  be  now  taken  into  considera- 
tion." 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  it  was  hardly 
fidr  at  that  hour  (ten  minutes  to  1  o'clock) 
Mr»  Melhr 


to  ask  him  to  proceed  with  Us  Amesd- 
ment.  The  statement  which  he  had  to 
make  might  lead  to  a  discussion.  Th»  irai 
an  important  measure,  and  it  had  not  }xm. 
sufficiently  debated  in  that  House,  for  ifc 
was  brought  in  without  much  diseosM, 
and  it  had  been  so  hurried  through  fti 
House  that  only  one  iri^  Member  bt 
had  an  opportunity  of  speakii^  upon  iL 
He  thought  the  right  hon.  GentleiK 
ought  not  to  force  the  Bill  on  at  ft| 
hour.  He  should  move  the  adjounmol 
of  the  House. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EX(m» 
QTJER  said,  he  was  sorry  to  put  the  gA4 
Gentleman  ,to  any  inconvenience,  but  li 
thought  he  had  done  everything  in  Ih 
power  to  afford  facilities  for  a  diseoste 
of  the  Bill.  With  that  view  he  had|»» 
posed  a  morning  sitting,  and  in  the  mif 
part  of  the  evening  he  had  vainly  soa^ 
permission  to  bring  tiie  measure  under  « 
sideration.  A  great  part  of  the  crcsiH 
had  been  spent  in  discussing  unoppaw 
Motions^  and  much  time  also  in  diwnuHlf 
Motions  in  which  the  hon.  and  ga&Mt 
Crentleman,  as  an  Irish  Member,  muEftttl 
an  interest.  It  was  quite  a  mistake  li 
suppose  that  money  bills  of  that  kindiM 
usually  required  to  be  brought  o&  si  I 
o'clock ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  extcene^ 
unusual  to  raise  so  many  discussions  iip« 
them  in  their  later  stages.  But  this  i 
not  the  last  stage  of  the  Bill;  it  wooldll 
read  a  third  time  next  day  (Fridiy) 
the  first  order  of  the  day,  and  peih^ill 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  would  nfel 
his  statement  on  that  occasion. 

Colonel  DUNNE  :  On  the  third  reti- 
ing  I  could  propose  no  Am^idment. 

The  chancellor  op  the  BXOT^ 
QTJER  :  The  hon.  and  g^lant  Qentfesui 
will  be  perfectly  free  to  move  tilie  re-^oa- 
mittal  of  the  BUI  when  I  prc^ose  thetfaM 
reading. 

Me.  AYRTON  said,  he  thou^t  fte 
time  had  come  when  there  BhooU  te 
some  definite  understanding  as  to  «M 
the  House  had  to  do  before  it  septnM 
for  they  were  getting  into  great  et^atBm- 
ment.  He  felt  the  difficulties  in  iduditte 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  pbo^ 
In  the  Budget  most  important  changes  a 
every  department  of  finance  w«e  p^ 
pounded,  and  the  subsequent  Jifc«»«» 
had  not  been  commensurate  witii  the  pnfi- 
ciples  at  stake.  While  recognixiDgtiw^ 
of  the  House  to  give  the  Chancellor  rfti* 
Exchequer  every  assistance  for  a  ftifl  ^ 
cussion  of  his  measures,  in  ordovif  ^^ 
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roTedy  that  they  might  be  passed  at  the 
BLrliest  possible  period,  he  could  not  help 
bfierring  that  the  right  hon.  C^ntlemaQ's 
nine  of  prooeeding  had  been  embarrassed 
y  the  kindly  competition  for  public  ap- 
robatioai  wluch  was  being  waged  by  him 
ad  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State 
>r  Foreign  Afiairs,  the  one  pressing  for- 
raid  measures  relating  to  the  finances  of 
ke  country ;  the  other,  a  Bill  for  a  reform 
f  its  constitution.  It  was  impossible  the 
Louse  could  go  on  discussing  those  ques- 
ions  and  others  in  the  way  th^  were  now 
ioing,  passing  in  one  day  i^>m  serious 
irama  to  light  farce  and  back  again.  It 
ras  desirable  that  the  House  should  re- 
ome  the  discussion  of  what  some  called 
be  unimportant  question  of  the  Eeform 
^.  He  did  not  think  it  was  unimport- 
mi,  though  the  more  it  was  discussed  the 
ess  it  seemed  to  be  liked.  But  the  noble 
Lord  was  not  more  fortunate  than  the  late 
iorenunent  in  that  respect.  He  had  pro- 
bleed  a  Bill  which  seemed  rather  to  excite 
sdioule  than  serious  discussion.  Shortly 
tfter  the  India  Bill  of  the  late  Goyem* 
nent  was  brought  forward  the  noble  Lord 
mggested  that,  instead  of  continuing  a 
m&9B  discussion  of  a  measure  which  gave 
■tisfaetion  to  no  one,  the  Goyemment 
ifaoald  withdraw  it,  and  that  the  House 
ihould  then  proceed  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject by  way  of  Besolution.  If  that  was 
tboQght  to  be  an  excellent  mode  of  fram- 
log  a  constitution  for  India,  the  House 
night  proceed  in  the  same  way  in  framing 
one  for  Enghmd.  He  hoped  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  would  allow  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  advance  his  Bill  a 
ttage  pro  formd,  on  the  condition  that  a 
day  should  be  set  apart  for  the  discussion 
of  the  whole  question. 

SiK  JOHK  PAKINGTON  said,  he  hoped 
to  hear  from  the  Government  a  distinct 
statement  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  that 
fcy  (Friday).  The  right  hon.  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  just  told  them 
Hut  the  first  business  would  be  the  income 
tax,  and  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affaird  had  previously  stated  that 
the  first  business  would  be  the  Reform  Bill. 
It  was  deorable  that  they  should  know 
which  version  wasxorrect. 

Ml.  H.  B.  SHEKIDAN  said,  he  wished 
to  know  whether,  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  Bill,  they  would  be  permitted  to  move 
Amendments?  ["No,  no!"]  Then  he 
hegged  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
clebite. 

LoBfi  J0H2^  MANNERS  said,  he  did 


not  see  what  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer would  gain  by  pressing  on  his  Bill 
at  that  hour,  if  it  was  to  be  recommitted 
in  the  evening. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QXJER  said,  he  would  not  agree  to  the 
recommittal. 

LoBD  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  the 
House  now  knew  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
posal made  to  them.  He  thought,  on  the 
whole,  it  would  be  best  to  take  a  division 
at  once  on  the  Amendment  of  his  hon*  and 
gallant  Priend  (Colonel  Dunne). 

YiscoTOT  PALMERSTON  remarked 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said 
the  hon.  and  gaUant  Gentleman  might 
move  the  recommittal  of  the  Bill;  but  he 
never  said  he  would  agree  to  it.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  would  have 
an  equally  good  opportunity  of  taking  the 
sense  of  the  House  on  his  Amendment  that 
eyening  at  5  o'clock,  if  he  consented  to  the 
proposal  of  his  right  hon.  Eriend,  as  he 
would  have  if  he  brought  it  on  at  that 
moment.  Of  course  they  were  quite  ready 
to  take  up  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  at  once,  if  he  desired 
it. 

LoED  CLAUD  HAMILTON  said,  he 
tliought  that,  considering  the  concessions 
the  House  had  already  miEule  in  regard  to 
this  Bill,  and  also  the  growing  feeling  in 
the  country  that  the  possible  decision  on 
the  Paper  duty,  and  the  alterations  in  the 
Army  Estimates,  might  affect  the  question 
of  the  income  t«uc,  it  was  not  right^to  press 
the  Bill  upon  them  then.  He  hoped  that 
if  Government  did  not  give  way,  the  House 
would  divide  on  the  Motion  for  adjourn- 
ment. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  John 
Manners)  appeared  to  think  he  was  so  en- 
tirely blind  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  that, 
after  making  a  step  forward  that  morning, 
he  would  be  quite  willing  to  take  a  step 
backward  in  the  evening.  All  he  said 
was,  that  the  hon.  and  gdlant  Gentleman 
might  test  the  feeling  of  the  House  as 
well  on  the  Motion  for  recommital  as  at 
that  moment. 

Mb.  BENTINCK  said,  so  much  confu- 
sion had  crept  into  the  conduct  of  business 
in  the  House,  that  he  hoped  the  Motion 
for  Adjournment  would  be  adhered  to. 

Me.  EDWIN  JAMES  observed,  he  was 
surprised  the  noble  Viscount  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  had  sat  down  without 
answering  the  question  addressed  to  him, 
whether  they  were  th»t  evening  to  go  on 
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first  with  the  Income  tax  or  the  Beform 
BiU. 

Sib  GEORGE  GREY  said,-  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  stated  clearly 
that  the  income  tax  would  he  taken  as  the 
first  Order  of  the  Day  that  evening. 

Mb.  WHITESIDE  asked  whether,  afber 
the  Income  tax  was  disposed  of,  they  were 
to  go  on  with  the  Reform  Bill  ? 

Hb.  MALINS  urged  the  nohle  Lord  to 
postpone  the  Reform  Bill. 

VisooTOT  PALMERSTON  said,  unques- 
tionahly  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  go  on  with  the  Reform  Bill 
that  night,  if  the  other  business  should  he 
disposed  of  in  proper  time  to  allow  it, 

Mb.  MALINS  said,  he  wished  to  know 
what  the  noble  Viscount  meant  by  proper 
time? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  wished  to  state  that  he 
only  pressed  this  Bill  as  a  matter  of  public 
oonvenience — 

LoBi)  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  he  rose 
to  order.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
already  spoken  on  the  question  before  the 
House. 

Mb.  SFEAEJIR  said,  it  was  not  unusual 
to  allow  a  Minister  to  explain  under  simi- 
lar circumstances. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Th-morrow, 

STAMP  DUTIES  BILL. 

COMHUTEE. 

Ordei  for  Committee  Read. 

House  in  Committee. 

Clause  1. 

Mb.  BENTINCE  said,  that  unless  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  consented  to 
stop  at  Clause,  16,  so  as  to  allow  him  the 
opportunity  of  moving,  on  another  occa- 
sion, the  omission  of  Clause  17,  he  should 
move  that  the  Chairman  report  progress. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  unless  the  Bill  passed 
through  Committee  to-night  it  could  not 
go  tliough  the  other  House  before  the 
recess,  and  the  public  in  that  case  would 
lose  £1,000  a  day  by  the  postponement. 

Mb.  BENTINCK  asked  whether  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  make  the 
next  stage  of  the  Bill  the  second  Order 
of  the  Day  to-morrow,  so  as  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  making  his  Mo- 
tion. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER assented  to  this  arrangement. 

Clause  agreed  to.  Clauses  2  to  8  agreed 
io, 

Mr.  Edwin  James 


Clause  9. 

Mb.  EDWIN  JAMES  said,  he  wished 
to  direct  attention  to  a  point  which  he  ^ 
dared  to  be  practically  inconvenient  tad 
even  absurd.  To  enact  that  a  broker  w« 
not  to  recover  his  brokerage  unless  tin 
delivery  order  was  stamped,  he  maintaiiwi 
to  be  a  most  extraordinary  propoeiiion.  If 
he  understood  the  dause,  which  was  vsy 
enigmatically  drawn,  that  was  its 
ing. 

Mb.  CRAWFORD  said,  the  <mly 
ation  of  the  clause  would  be  in  i£e 
of  contract  notes  of  brdcers  on  the  %ask 
Exchange. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXGEl' 
QUER  defended  the  dause,   and 
that  its  meaning  could  not  bear  two  h 
pretations.     That  which  the  hon. 
for  London  had  mentioned  was  the 
interpretation. 

Mb.  AYRTON  said,  he didnot thinks 
clause  could  possibly  bear  that  meani^. 

Clause  agreed  to.    Clause  10  agreed  it. 

Clause  11  (Documents  not  to  be  valid 
imless  stamped  at  the  time  of  exeoation.) 

Mb.  EDWIN  JAMES  objected  to  tint 
provision.  

The  chancellor  of  the  EXGES- 
QUER  said,  he  would  oonsid^  the  matts; 
and  state  his  decision  on  bringing  up  the 
Report. 

Remaining  clauses  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Bill  reported:  as  amended,  to  be  am- 
sidered  To-morrow. 

Honie  adjovrnod  at  htlfitg 

Twoo'dset 


HOUSE    OP    LORDS. 

Friday.  March  30.  I860. 

MxinTTBs.]  PuBuc  Bills. — 8*  CooBoUdated  Fol 
(£850,000). 

INDIA— THE  PROPOSED  LICENSING 

SYSTEM— PETITION. 

LoBD  OVERSTONE  presented  a  f^ 
tition  from  Merchants  and  other  \sAM^ 
ants  of  Bombay,  unconnected  vMi  tk 
Gofemment  serrice,  against  the  profiMd 
Measure  of  Taxation.  The  petitioB.hid 
been  adopted  at  a  public  meeting  eomnpcd 
by  the  sberiff,  and  attended  bj  slnmt  iP 
the  influential  inhabitants.  roerdtaii(s»  ht< 
yers,  and  commercial  men  of  BtiAtj* 
The  petitioners,   after  a  foil 
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oondemned  the  proposed  Ooyernment  mea- 
fore  as  unjust  and  unequal,  and  prayed 
tbat  the  House  of  Lords  would  pre?ent  its 
beeoBung  law.  He  could  not  pretend  to 
be  powotsed  of  so  much  local  information 
or  to  hare  studied  the  question  so  deeply 
u  to  be  able  to  gi?e  any  opinion  of  his 
own  on  the  subject ;  but  he  had  no  hesi- 
tttkm  in  calling  their  Lordships'  attention 
to  the  matter,  both  on  account  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  and  on  accouiit  of 
the  htfge  number  of  iofluential  signatures 
^peaded  to  it.  On  these  grounds  he  was 
confident  the  petition  would  receive  from 
their  Lordships  that  respectful  considera- 
tion to  which  it  was  so  justly  entitled.  He 
thought  it  right  to  call  to  their  Lordsliips' 
Botiee  that  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
vhieh  took  place  at  the  meeting,  it  was 
•tsted  that  a  former  petition  which  had 
been  sent  from  Bombay  had,  on  its  presen- 
tatioii  in  this  country,  been  received  with 
lilent  contempt.  Now,  he  felt  certain  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  could  have  occurred  in 
their  Lordships'  House,  and  that  this  feel- 
ing must  have  arisen  from  some  misappre- 
benuon  ;  but  he  alluded  to  this  matter  now 
beeause  he  felt  certain  that  this  petition 
voald  receive  from  their  Lordships'  hands 
sH  attention,  and  that  their  Lordships 
would  not  proceed  to  discuss  the  question 
without  giving  to  the  statements  contained 
in  this  petition  all  the  consideration  which 
tbey  so  well  deserved. 

Thb  Dukb  op  ARGYLL  said,  he  could 
sot  recollect  that  any  petition  representing 
the  opinions  of  any  portion  of  the  inhabit- 
sots  of  India  had  been  received  either  by 
the  Qovernment  or  by  their  Lordships  with 
silent  contempt.  He  recollected  that,  in 
the  course  of  last  Session  and  during  the 
former  Administration  of  Lord  Palmer- 
iton,  several  petitions  were  presented  from 
nrious  parts  of  India  by  noble  Friends 
Hir  him  ;  but  they  were  uniformly  intro- 
duced by  the  noble  Lords  who  presented 
tbem  with  observations  stating  the  purport 
of  the  petitions,  and  calling  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  importance  of  their 
representations;  and  these  remarks  had 
idwsjs  been  met  by  such  respectful  obser- 
Tstions  from  the  Government  or  other  no- 
Ue  Lords  as  the  subject  required.  As  re- 
gtrM  the  t>etition  which  his  noble  Friend 
presented,  it  was  too  late,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word;  for  it  referred  to  the  licensing 
•jstem,  which  Mr.  Wilson  distinctly  stated 
is  bis  address  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
Oofernment  because  it  was  based  on  un» 
oqnal  and  unsound  principles. 


The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
stated,  that  a  petition  which  had  been 
sent  to  him  from  India  for  presentation 
had  remained  in  his  hands,  because,  with 
the  cnsnges  impending,  he  really  did  not 
know  how  it  applied  to  the  existing  stste 
of  things  in  India. 

Petition  to  Ue  on  the  table. 


CHINA  EXPEDITION. 
MOTION  FOR  ESTIMATE  OF  EXPENSES. 

Earl  6RET  moved  for  an 

"  Estimate,  as  nearly  as  the  same  oan  be  made 
out,  of  the  probable  Cost  of  the  Expedition  to 
Chiiia  up  to  the  Close  of  the  Financial  Tear 
1860-1 ;  the  said  Estimate  to  include  the  Pay 
and  Supplies  for  Her  Bfajest/s  Naval  and  Land 
Forces  (whether  of  the  Regular  or  Indian  Army) 
if  they  should  continue  in  China  to  the  above 
Date,  together  with  all  Charges  for  Transport, 
Freight,  Military  Stores,  and  Coals.*' 

The  noble  Earl  said  the  information  which 
their  Lordships  at  present  possessed  npon 
this  subjeet  was  very  scanty  and  imperfect. 
All  they  knew  was,  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  introdncing  his  Bndget* 
was  reported  to  have  said  that  during  the 
present  financial  year,  ending  to-morrow, 
nearly  £1,000,000  would  be  required  for 
this  purpose*  That,  he  begged  to  state  to 
their  Lordships,  was  for  the  liquidation  of 
expenses,  the  result  of  measures  taken  by 
the  Government  during  theXthree  or  four 
months  before  Parliament  assembled,  and 
without  the  slightest  authority  from  Par- 
liament, which  had  had  no  opportunity  of 
expressing  its  opinion  of  the  purposes  for 
which  it  had  been  incurred.  Their  Lord- 
ships had  not  taken  notice  of  that  irregu- 
larity, nor  had  any  notice  of  it  been  taken 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament  —  the* 
House  which  had  charge  of  the  public 
purse;  but  he  (Earl  Grey)  was  old-fashion- 
ed enough  to  believe  that  these  expenses 
ought  not  to  have  been  incurred  by  the 
sole  authority  of  the  Government,  and 
without  previous  application  being  made  to 
Parliament,  or  without  Parliament  having 
had  an  opportunity  of  expressing  an  opinion 
upon  the  circumstances.  It  was  true  they 
had  heard  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had, 
in  the  Estimates  laid  before  Parliament, 
made  a  further  provision  to  the  extent  of 
two  millions  and  a  half  for  the  costs  of 
the  expedition  in  1860-1 ;  but  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  at  the  same  time,  said  he 
would  not  speculate  upon  what  might  be 
the  oost  of  those  operations ;  and  he  (Earl 
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Qrej)  thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  highly  prudent  in  declining  to  state 
that  that  Estimate  would  be  the  ultimate 
cost  of  the  operations  to  ho  carried  on. 
He  would,  indeed,  be  a  buld  man  who 
would  venture  to  predict  what  the  cost 
would  be,  when  he  considered  the  enor- 
mous expense  of  conducting  military  ope- 
rations at  so  great  a  distance  from  their 
resources,  and  the  uncertainty  when  war 
had  once  begun  of  what  might  be  its  limit, 
or  wheu  it  might  be  brought  to  a  close. 
When  all  those  things  were  considered, 
they  must  feel  that  it  was  only  too  proba- 
ble that  the  cost  of  this  expedition  would 
swell  to  the  most  formidable  dimensions, 
and  have  to  he  reckoned  by  millions. 
Even  if  these  operations  should  be  brought 
to  as  early  and  successful  a  close  as  it 
would  be  possible  to  hope  for,  still  in  that 
case  he  believed  there  would  have  been  a 
very  considerable  expense  incurred ;  and  of 
all  those  expenses  l^e  thought  their  Lord- 
ships ought  to  have  a  proximate  Estimate. 
No  doubt  it  was  impossible  that  anything 
like  an  accurate  Estimate  could  be  pre- 
pared, nor  was  it  necessary  that  such  an 
Estimate  should  be  presented;  but  it  ought 
to  be  practicable  to  make  out,  for  their 
Lordships'  information,  an  account  which 
would  show  tho  probable  cost  of  the  mea- 
sures which  had  been  already  taken  and 
ordered  by  the  Government,  on  the  sup- 
position that  no  unforeseen  contingency 
would  arise.  The  Government  ought  to 
make  out  the  cost  of  sending  to  China, 
and  maintaining  there,  until  the  close  of 
the  ensuing  financial  year,  the  large  naval 
and  land  forces  which  had  been  already 
ordered.  Thai  was  the  Estimate  which 
be  (Earl  Grey)  proposed  their  Lordshipt 
should  call  for.  It  was  proposed  to  take 
the  expenses  up  to  the  end  of  the  ensuing 
financial  year — and  he  indeed  must  be  a 
sanguine  person  who  expected  the  return 
of  the  expedition  at  an  earlier  period ;  and 
oven  if  it  should  happily  return  before  that 
time,  the  cost  of  the  return  voyage  would 
absorb  the  fundA  provided,  and  there  would 
be  no  immediate  redaction  in  the  expenses 
of  the  ensuing  year.  It  was  necessary 
that  their  Lordships  should  have  this  Es- 
timate before  them,  in  order  that  their 
Lordships  and  the  country  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  knonring  what  might  be  the 
cost  which,  in  the  most  favourable  event, 
would  be  thrown  upon  the  country  by  the 
measures  which  had  been  taken  by  Uer 
Majesty's  Government.  Their  Lordships 
ooiild  not  dearly  understand  what  the  Go- 
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vemment  proposed  to  do  without  thw  Ei^ 
mate ;  and  it  was  the  more  necessary  Umi 
they  should  have  it  before  them,  heeaoM, 
contrary  to  what  used  to  be  the  praetal 
of  Parliament,  Her  Majesty's  Gevennuil 
had  adopted  their  measures,  bed  jodm 
taken  this  great  expedition  to  a  distal 
country,  and  had,  in  all  probability,  tim 
menced  a  long  and   costly  war  iiiitlii 
having  first  invited  Parliament  to  e] 
an  opinion  upon  it.      The  ancient 
tice  of  Parliament  was,  that  when 
involving    probably  a  large  eipeiidifM% 
was    imminent,    it   was    felt    to    be  te 
duty  of  Ministers,  at  the  earliest  psnl 
in  their  power,  to  call  upon  PariiaBMli 
to  advise  the  Crown,  and   to  ahart  Iki 
responsibility  of  Ministers.      That  w«« 
good  and  a  wholesome  rale,  and  he  aa- 
gretted  that  it  had  been  departed  fron  ii 
the  present  instance.    It  was  true  thai  Ikft 
other  House  of  Parliamaot  had  been 
for  a  Vote  of  £850,000  for  the 
which  had  been  already  incurred  :  bain 
formal  judgment  of  Parliament  had  beM 
asked  upon  the  subject,  and  their  Imki^ 
ships  had  had  no  opportanity  of  exproesiig 
any  opinion.     That  might  be  a  eonveoMnl 
course  for  a  Government  to  fcdlow,  bofc  bi 
did  not  believe  it  was  consistent  with  tbt 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  nor  did  be  thiifc 
it  was  just  to  the  Members  of  either  How 
of  Parliament,  or  to  the  nation  at  laixe« 
It  might  be  a  convenient  eourse  lor  a  Ge» 
vernment  to  throw  the  papers  npon  the 
table,  as  thereby  a  vote  of  censure  esiU 
not  be  obtained  without  difficalty — fer  il 
was  much  more  easy  to  avoid  a  vote  «f 
censure  than  to  obtain  a  vote  of  approTtL 
It  was  a  difiienlt,  an  invidioua  thing  fir  a 
Member  of  either  House  of  ParliaoieBt  le 
propose  a  vote  of  censure ;    but  this  be 
would  say,  it  was  by  no  meena  just  Is 
throw  upon  Parliament  the  responsibilNy 
of  a  silent  acquiescence,  although  the  mm* 
ttures  which  Government  had  taken  might* 
in  the  opinion  of  Parliament*  be  enQuesw; 
still  less  was  it  fair  to  expoet  that  prifals 
Members  would  come  forward  in  the  eba- 
raotcr  of  aecusers.     It  was  not  just  tbel 
the  nation  should  have  to  boMr  the  eoii 
and  burden  of,  it  might  be,  an  expealivs 
and  protraoted  wal*«  and  the  expenses  ef 
military  and  naval  preparation,  witbtet  ft* 
question  being  in  the  first  instanoe  asb- 
mitted  to   the  deliberative  jedgoMSt  U 
Parliament.    Although  the  eourse  porsaed 
by  the  Government  was  one  of  wlncb  be 
did  not  approve*  he  owned  he  did  net 
wonder  that  they  bad  followed  it.     It 
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ihoved  impliedl J  that  they  had  hut  little 
eonfideoee  in  the  strength  of  the  case 
which  thej  vronld  have  to  submit  to  Par- 
Kftmentt  had  they  come  forward  to  ask  for 
its  support.  Had  the  GoTernment  done  so, 
they  would  have  been  called  upon  to  pro?e 
that  the  quarrel  with  China  was  a  just  one 
— to  show  that  the  Chinese  were  not  en- 
titled by  the  law  of  nations  to  resist  by 
foree  the  breaking  down  of  tho  barriers 
erected  for  the  protection  of  that  river 
which  gave  access  to  their  capital — how 
H  was  that  the  precedents  which  had  been 
Mlowed  in  the  wars  with  other  nations, 
sad  especially  in  the  last  war  with  Russia, 
hftd  been  neglected  in  this  instance — how 
it  was,  in  short,  that  a  convention  had  not 
been  signed  with  France  clearly  defining 
the  objects  of  the  war.  In  undertaking 
ooinbiDed  operations  with  an  allied  and  in- 
dependent power  there  were  always  diffi- 
Ottlties*to  be  overcome  in  order  to  raain- 
tsiD  cordiality  and  to  prevent  jealousies 
and  animosities  from  arising.  In  order  to 
guard  against  those  dangers  it  had  been 
costomary  at  the  very  earliest  possible 
period,  and  before  anything  was  done,  that 
the  terms  should  be  clearly  defined  and 
agreed  upon,  so  that  there  should  be  no 
room  for  doubt  or  dispute  as  to  the  real  ob- 
jects in  view,  and  what  one  allied  Pow.er 
had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  other.  No- 
thing should  be  left  to  vague  understanding 
—nothing  to  conversations  of  which  there 
might  be  an  imperfect  'and  jarring  reool- 
leccion.  Whatever  passed  in  conversation 
ought  to  be  recorded  in  due  diplomatic 
form.  The  precedent  of  the  Busslan  war 
showed  that  those  precautions  had  not  been 
needlessly  observed  ;  and  still  more  recent 
events  showed  that  one  at  least  of  the  sti- 
pulations in  the  Russian  war  convention 
would  not  have  been  useless — that  neither 
of  the  contracting  parties  should  seek  for 
itself  any  territorial  accession  in  conse- 
qaence  of  the  war.  Would  such  a  pre- 
eaution  be  needless  now  after  what  they 
had  seen  within  the  last  month  ?  Had  the 
<pieation  been  submitted  to  Parliament,  Mi- 
nisters would  have  been  asked  what  ad- 
vantages were  to  be  derived  from  the  war 
— ^bat  was  the  promised  ^id  of  all  this 
costly  preparation^— were  the  cost  and  risk 
commensurate  with  the  advantages  to  be 
giMned  ?  Of  the  advantages  which  would 
be  gained  and  the  effect  which  these  would 
exercise  on  the  national  safety  and  honour 
the  House  had  yet  t-eceived  but  the  most 
imperfect  and  vague  explanations.  They 
had  been  told  that  a  great  expedition  was 


sent  out  to  enforce  the  performance  of  the 
Treaty  of  Tien-tsin  and  to  obtain  an  apo- 
logy from  the  Emperor  of  China  for  the 
occurrences  which  had  taken  place  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Peiho  River.  There  was  not 
a  particle  of  evidence  to  show  that  with- 
out any  expedition  at  all  there  would  be 
any  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  the  treaty 
in  question  ;  and  he  must  add  that,  if 
an  apology  was  all  that  was  wanted,  they 
would  have  to  pay  very  dearly  for  it  — 
for  an  apology  from  a  semi-babarous  so* 
vereign  they  would  have  to  pay  five  or 
six  millions  of  money.  The  more  he  con- 
sidered the  subject,  the  less  he  was  able 
to  perceive  what  end  could  be  gained  at 
all  commensurate  with  the  hazards  which 
must  be  incurred.  If  it  were  proposed  to 
obtain  from  the  Chinese  by  force  conces- 
sions which  they  would  not  yield  except  to 
force,  then  it  appeared  to  him  that  those 
concessions  would  be  of  very  little  value; 
for  what  guarantee  had  they  that  as  soon 
as  the  force  should  be  withdrawn  the  con- 
cessions would  not  also  vanish  ?  And  if 
on  the  other  hand  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment did  not  yield  without  necessitating 
the  employment  of  the  force  sent  out,  he 
wished  to  know  how  its  operations  were 
to  be  directed,  and  with  what  likelihood 
of  success.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  with  a  large  land  fbrce,  such  as  they 
proposed  to  send,  the  difficulties  of  trans* 
port  were  very  great ;  then  there  were 
the  dangers  of  climate,  the  difliculty  of 
procuring  supplies,  and  the  uncertainty 
which  must  exist  as  to  what  measures  it 
would  be  proper  to  adopt;  in  short,  it  ap* 
peared  to  him  to  be  an  act  of  great  rash* 
ness  to  send  under  such  circumstances  so 
large  a  land  force  to  China.  Well,  but  let 
them  suppose  these  operations  were  as  sue* 
cessful  as  they  could  desire,  what  would 
be  the  result  ?  What  interest  had  we  in 
China  beyond  the  extension  of  our  trade  ? 
Were  they  to  burn  the  Chinese  towns,  to 
slaughter  the  people,  to  devastate  the 
country,  and  bring  upon  it  all  the  inevit- 
able calamities  of  war?  Every  blow  we 
struck  at  China  more  or  less  recoiled  upon 
ourselves;  and  supposing  that  our  triumph 
extended  even  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
existing  Government,  why  then  we  should 
be  in  a  worse  position  than  ever.  The  re- 
sults would  be  to  China  most  disastrous, 
to  ourselves  anything  but  beneficial.  He 
assured  their  Lordships  that  from  the  best 
information  he  could  gather,  such  a  shock 
as  it  was  proposed  to  give  to  the  Chinese 
Government  was  not  at  all  unlikely  to  over- 
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turn  it;  and  what  it  mi^ht  be  very  easy  to 
overthrow  it  might  he  yery  difficult  to  pro- 
vide a  substitute  for.  Hovr  were  peace 
and  order  to  be  preserved  in  that  immense 
empire  if  the  machinery  by  which  it  had 
hitherto  been  regulated  were  broken  up  ? 
We  had  had  some  experience  of  former 
doings  at  Canton,  where  our  proceedings 
had  brought  upon  that  portion  of  the 
Chinese  empire  a  state  of  anarchy.  Hi- 
therto our  trade  with  China  had  been  most 
flourishing  and  prosperous,  and  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  that  was  that  the  Chinese 
Oovernment  had  maintained  order  and  se- 
curity, so  that  the  people  were  able  to  carry 
on  the  operations  of  agriculture  and  to  pro- 
duce their  tea  and  sugar  and  those  other 
articles  which  formed  her  staples  of  com- 
merce. But  should  there  ensue  a  state  of 
anarchy,  not  only  would  the  best  trade  he- 
tween  China  and  England  be  hazarded,  but 
«Ibo  that  very  important  trade  .  between 
China  and  India.  He  believed  that  in  such 
an  event  not  less  than  between  £7,000,000 
and  dS8,000,000  of  revenue  would  be  sacri- 
ficed. He  feared  there  was  too  much 
reason  for  believing  that  that  the  rebellion 
in  the  Chinese  Empire  was  the  conse- 
quence of  our  war  with  China  in  1840. 
When  in  office  he  had  had  an  interesting 
conversation  with  Dr.  Gutzlaff,  who  told 
him  that  it  was  to  the  war,  and  especially 
to  the  effect  of  the  largo  pecuniary  indom* 
nity  which  England  enforced,  that  the  re- 
bellion was  owing — that  by  it  her  finances 
and  her  Government  were  crippled  and  pa- 
ralysed, her  great  officers  were  left  unpaid, 
and  in  every  instance  there  was  greater 
suffering  than  there  had  ever  been  before  ; 
that  by  the  war  the  maintenance  of  order 
and  security  was  destroyed;  and  Dr.  Gutz- 
laff described  in  most  moving  terms  the 
ruin  and  misery  which  arose  from  that  in- 
security and  from  the  disorganization  of 
the  Government.  The  finances  of  the  em- 
pire were  crippled-— the  officers  of  the  Go- 
vemment  were  left  unpaid,  and  to  obtain  a 
lubsistenoe  were  driven  to  a  greater  de- 
gree of  corruption  than  they  had  previously 
practised,  the  administration  of  justice  was 
neglected,  and  so  much  misery  and  dis- 
tress was  caused  that  the  people  broke  out 
into  rebellion.  From  the  papers  already 
on  the  table  of  the  House  it  would  be  seen 
that  the  rebellion  had  caused  a  falling  off 
in  production,  and  with  that  our  trade 
must  also  suffer.  He  was  not  now  asking 
their  Lordships  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
poliov  of  the  war.  In  order  to  discuss 
ibat  important  question  it  would  be  neces- 


sary  to  go  into  the  whole  of  onr  relatiooi 
with  China  since  1840,  and  a  mere  Motiim 
for  a  return  was  not  a  fitting  occasion  for 
such  a  discussion.  In  his  positition,  too, 
unconnected  with  any  party,  and  having  no 
right  to  look  for  support  from  any  part  of 
the  House,  he  was  not  the  proper  penoo 
to  call  for  such  a  judgment.  He  had  ther^ 
fore  merely  touched  on  the  surface  of  tb 
qustion  in  order  to  show  that  it  ought  It 
be  discussed,  and  that  it  was  one  on  w\aA 
the  Government  ought  to  have  invited  tl« 
judgment  of  Parliament.  All  he  desinl 
was  to  show  how  wrong  it  was  that  tin 
question  should  not  have  been  submittd 
to  Parliament  and  a  decision  taken  upon  it 
in  the  ordinary  constitutional  manner;  ta 
in  pointing  that  out,  however  strong  migit 
be  the  opinion  which  he  personally  entertain 
ed,  he  should  not  attempt  to  bring  forirsri 
those  arguments  which  he  thonght  migiit 
fairly  be  used  to  prove  that  there  was  so 
justification  for  the  war.  With  these  obier- 
vations  he  would  conclude  by  moving  Cor 
the  Estimate  of  which  he  had  given  notiea 
The  Duke  of  SOMERSET  said,  dm 
the  noble  Earl,  himself,  while  moving  for 
an  Estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  Chuiese 
expedition,  said  that  he  would  be  an  ex- 
traordinarily clever  man  who  could  vaiton 
to  predict  the  cost  of  a  Chinese  war.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  showing,  therefore,  be 
was  now  asking  for  a  Return  which  he 
believed  the  Government  could  not  famish 
with  any  accuracy.  He  wished  to  csO 
their  Lordships'  attention  to  the  positioB 
in  which  they  stood.  As  regarded  the  so- 
tion  which  took  place  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Peiho  river  last  year,  those  ocenrreaeei 
had  taken  place  before  he  came  into  office 
and  therefore  he  (the  Duke  of  Somerset) 
considered  himself  no  more  responsible  fir 
them  than  the  noble  Lord  was.  To  pre- 
tend to  throw  upon  the  present  Goven- 
ment  any  responsibility  for  such  tnoaie- 
tions  would  be  going  quite  beyond  all  Par- 
liamentary precedent.  But  it  ought  aeC  to 
be  forgotten  that  when  the  news  ^  ^bom 
occurrences  reached  England  the  palSr 
mind  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  veij  gnii 
alarm,  for  it  was  feared  from  the  fiepert 
that  neither  British  life  nor  propoty  was 
safe  at  Amoy,  or  ^hanghae,  or  Caotaa. 
Under  such  circumstances,  he  asked*  was 
it  not  the  duty  of  the  Admiralty  to  Isfce 
immediate  steps  for  the  sending  oat  ef  a 
force  sufficient  to  protect  the  Hvaaadpiv- 
perties  of  British  subjects  ?  The  csKSi 
that  the  Government  had  adopted  ia  ftfii- 
rence  to  these  tranaaotiona  had  htm  f4f 
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approved  by  pablie  opinion.      The  noble 
Earl,  indeed,  aaid  that  Parliament  ought 
to  have  been  summoned.      But  that  was 
not  the  opinion  of  the  Earl  of  Derby ; 
and  it  was  plain  that  no  advantage  would 
result  from  the  summoning  of  Parliament, 
bat  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  greatly 
have  increased  the  excitement  which  al- 
ready prevailed.    What  the  people  of  Eng- 
land required  was,   that  immediate  steps 
should   be   taken   to  redress   the   wrong, 
and  to  demand   an  apology  for  the  out- 
rages which  the  Chinese  had  committed. 
Parliament   was   perfectly  aware    of  the 
course  which  the  Government  had  taken ; 
the  papers  and  instructions  to  Mr.  Bruce 
had  been  laid  upon  the  table,   and  they 
showed  sufSciently  the   mild   and   mode- 
rate coarse  which  had  been   adopted  by 
the  Government  in  demanding  from  the 
Chinese   Government    reparation   for  the 
wrong  they  had   committed.      He  could 
not  understand  what  course  the  noble  Earl 
would  have  desired.    He  could  see  no  more 
prudent  course  open  to  the  Government 
to  pursue  than  the  one  they  had  adopted 
in  this  case.     He  did  not  agree  in  opin- 
ion with  the  noble  Earl  that  no  outrages 
had  been  committed  by  the  Chinese.     He 
•thought,  on  the  contrary,  there  had  been 
throughout  duplicity  and  deception  on  their 
part,  and  no  one  could  read  the  papers 
which  had  been  laid  on  the  table  without 
seeing  that  the  Chinese  had  tried  to  evade 
the  reception  of  the  Ambassador.      The 
instructions  to  Mr.  Bruce  were,  that  they 
would  try  evasion,  and  that  he  must  insist 
on  the  Treaty.  The  Chinese  did  not  clearly 
and  boldly  say,  *•  By  the  Peiho  you  cannot 
come."      On  the  contrary,  they  led  Mr. 
Bruce  to  believe  that  he  could  come  that 
way.    They  did  not  say,  "We  have  put 
up  barricades,  and  will  not  allow  you  to 
fasi;"  but  they  said,  "We  will  remove 
the  barricades,  which  have  not  been  put 
vp  against  you,  but  against  rebels."     If 
that  was  not  duplicity  and  evasion,  he  did 
not  know  what  was.     But  the  noble  Earl 
went  hack  and  told  them  that  this  Chinese 
expedition  was  to  be  the  commencement  of 
a  new  policy.     Surely  he  must  remember 
that  it  was  not  a  twelvemonth  ago  that  a 
treaty  had  been  entered  into  by  his  noble 
Friend  (the  Earl  of  Elgin),  and  that  that 
treaty  was  to  have  been  ratified  at  Pekin ; 
hot  if  the  Chinese  thought  fit  not  to  fulfil 
their  promise,  but  to  enter  into  an  open 
war  with  the  English  forces,  surely  that 
wai  not  a  new  policy,  but  returning  to  a 
>tate  of  things  which  existed  before  the 


treaty  was  agreed  to.  The  noble  Earl 
said  these  wars  caused  a  very  great  in- 
crease in  the  Estimates,  and  that  this 
course  of  policy  ought  to  be  checked ; 
but  if  he  looked  back  he  would  find  that 
ever  since  1840,  or  even*  earlier,  our  re- 
lations with  China  had  been  very  unsatis- 
factory. Every  two  or  three  years  during 
the  last  twenty  years  there  had  been  some 
outbreak,  some  outrage,  some  complaint, 
and,  if  not  war,  a  state  of  things  very 
nearly  approaching  war.  In  1843,  he 
believed,  we  had  more  men  in  China  than 
we  had  now,  and  we  had  been  constantly 
paying  largely,  because  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  our  relations  with  China  compelled 
us  to  keep  a  large  force  there.  This  state 
of  affairs  was  attributable  to  our  never 
being  able  to  communicate  directly  with 
the  Chinese  Government.  We  communi- 
cated with  Viceroys  at  the  ports,  who 
sometimes  took  one  view  and  sometimes 
another.  Sometimes  a  Viceroy,  to  gain 
popularity,  would  put  a  humiliation  on 
the  barbarians,  as  they  were  pleased  to 
call  us.  If  we  were  in  force  and  matters 
looked  serious,  the  Viceroy  was  recalled, 
and  they  took  off  his  head,  or  obliged  him 
to  commit  suicide,  which  was  a  way  they 
had  of  getting  rid  of  an  obnoxious  Minis- 
ter in  that  country.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Viceroy  behaved  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner to  foreigners,  he  was  very  likely  to 
bring  on  himself  the  odium  of  the  Chinese. 
Our  object  by  this  expedition  was  to  put 
our  relations  on  a  liofe  satisfactory  foot- 
ing, and,  if  that  were  accomplished,  no 
matter  what  it  cost,  he  should  deem  this 
the  most  economical  expedition  which  had 
ever  been  sent  to  China,  and  he  should  not 
estimate  its  cost  without  reference  to  its  re- 
sults. He  really  could  not  see  what  milder 
course  the  Government  could  have  pursued. 
In  his  position  at  the  Admiralty  he  certainly 
could  not  censure  Admiral  Hope,  who  had  \ 
shown  so  much  courage  and  gallantry  at 
the  head  of  the  expedition.  Errors  of  judg- 
ment there  might  have  been  ;  but  he  was 
not  speaking  of  professional  tactics,  and  he 
was  not  criticizing  the  operations,  but  he 
was  speaking  of  the  gallantry  and  courage 
of  the  British  seamen  and  their  officers, 
which  had  not  been  surpassed  by  any 
expedition  ever  sent  from  this  country. 
And  in  what  position  should  we  have 
been  in  if  we  had  not  sent  out  an  expe- 
dition to  demand  redress  for  the  outrage 
that  had  been  offered  ?  Did  the  noble 
Earl  think  that  under  those  circumstances 
commerce  would  have  gone  on,  or  that 
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the  English  at  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong 
would  have  been  safe?  The  noble  Earl 
said  that  trade  would  be  destroyed  by 
this  war.  If  the  result  should  be  inju- 
rious to  trade  it  would  be  unfortunate; 
hut  fortunately  the  Chinese  did  not  man- 
age their  affairs  as  they  were  told  in  this 
country  they  ought  to  manage  them.  He 
had  heard  debates  upon  China,  and  he 
had  heard,  year  after  year,  that  our  policy 
was  most  destructive  to  trade.  But  trade 
had  gone  on  increasing  more  and  more. 
The  Chinese  were  a  peculiar  people.  They 
would  fight  with  us  in  one  part  of  the 
country  and  trade  with  us  in  the  other. 
The  annual  average  value  of  British  pro- 
duce exported  to  China  was,  in  the  eight 
years  from  1834  to  1842.  £926.000;  from 
1843  to  1850.  £1.700,000;  and  from  1851 
.  to  1869,  £2,299.000.  During  the  whole 
of  this  time  there  had  been  frequent  dis- 
putes and  wars  with  China ;  but  trade  was 
developed  and  increased  more  and  more 
rapidly.  Now  as  to  the  noble  Earl's  Mo- 
tion«  it  was  clearly  impossible  to  give\the 
cost  of  the  expedition  to  China  in  detail, 
because  it  must  depend  on  occurrences 
which  might  take  place  from  month  to 
month,  and  almost  from  day  to  day.  If 
the  Chinese  Government  agreed  to  the 
Treaty  and  the  demands  which  the  Go- 
vernment made,  which  wore  very  moderate, 
namely,  that  they  should  have  such  rela- 
tions with  the  Court  of  China  as  would  pre- 
Tent  thoso  complications  which  were  con- 
stantly taking  place,  ^hen  he  did  not  think 
the  cost  would  exceed  the  estimate.  He 
found  that  there  was  a  greater  force  in 
China  in  the  beginning  of  1858  than  at 
the  present  time.  There  had  been  a  con- 
siderable force  there  for  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  and  he  put  down  the  addi- 
tional force  consequent  upon  the  present 
state  of  affairs  at  about  5,000  men.  The 
cost  of  transport  and  of  stores  would  be 
large— he  feared  as  much  as  £200.000 — 
but  he  hoped  that  the  Estimate  taken  this 
year  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  on  the 
operations  and  bring  back  the  force,  if,  as 
he  hoped,  the  matter  ended  peacefully. 
The  supply  of  coals  and  of  naval  stores  at 
Hong  Kong  would  also  entail  large  ex- 
pense— it  would  be  one  of  the  heaviest 
itemsy  and  he  set  it  down  at  £150,000. 
These  were  the  chief  items;  but  he  consi- 
dered that  the  whole  Navy  Estimates  next 
year  chargeable  to  China  would  be  about 
£680,000.  He  would  not  pledge  himself 
to  that  amount,  and  he  should  be  sorry  to 
lay  an  Estimate  of  that  kind  on  the  table, 

Th4  Duke  of  Somerset 


because  he  thought  Estimatea  ouglkt  to  be 
made  with  more  precision  and  oflScial  re- 
sponsibility than  he  could  undertake  in  re- 
ference to  this  subject.  The  whole  expeoas 
must  depend  on  the  news  which  arrived 
from  month  to  month.  There  might  be 
reasons  for  sending  oat  more  vessels,  or 
for  bringing  home  some  already  sent  out, 
and  with  Hong  Kong  at  such  a  distance 
it  was  impossible  at  present  to  lay  esti* 
mates  on  the  table.  The  noble  Bari  kai 
referred'  to  the  former  war  at  Caatw. 
Upon  that  question  the  Government  weoi 
to  the  country,  and  the  country  dedded 
in  favour  of  the  Government.  The  coane 
of  the  Gorernrtient  then  waa  different  froBi 
the  course  which  was  taken  now,  because 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
Treaty  with  China,  the  course  now  takea 
was  marked  by  the  utmost  possible  coo* 
sideration.  He  could  not  conceive  any 
course  more  moderate  and  forbearing,  ua- 
less  they  had  apologized  to  the  Chinese  for 
having  sent  any  Ambassador,  and  for  tbe 
affair  at  the  Petho.  It  had  been  said  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  trade  at  Caot4Ni 
if  we  went  to  war  with  China ;  but  he  had 
been  informed  by  persons  who  had  been  oot 
there  that  the  people  of  Canton  showed  no 
dissatisfaction  with  our  occnpation,  and» 
that  English  officers  could  purchase  any 
articles  in  the  shops,  and  order  them  to 
be  sent  home  to  them,  just  the  same  as 
in  Regent  Street.  At  the  same  time,  he 
thought  it  desirable  that  our  troops  shoald 
as  soon  as  possible  be  withdrawn,  as  the 
occupation  was,  of  course,  attended  with 
considerable  expense.  It  was  alleged  to 
be  very  inconvenient  to  undertake  the  ex- 
pedition jointly  with  France;  but  it  was 
only  natural  and  proper  that,  the  injury 
having  been  inflicted  on  the  two  countries 
on  the  same  occasion,  the  demand  fat  re- 
paration should  be  made  by  them  in  uni- 
son. When  the  small  gun- boats  went  up 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho,  the  Frendi 
force  was  represented  alongside  of  tbe 
English,  and  a  French  and  English  officer 
appeared  side  by  side  in  front  of  the  ferts 
of  Taku,  when  a  handful  of  Europeani 
kept  their  ground  before  20,000  of  the 
enemy,  and  refused  to  retreat  until  they 
were  recalled  by  order  of  their  eommaad- 
ing  officer.  France  and  England  were  to* 
getber  when  the  outrage  was  committed, 
and  should,  therefore,  be  together  io  de* 
mending  redress.  He  trusted  the  noUe 
Earl  would  not  insist  upon  the  produetioa 
of  Estimates  which  must  necesaaiilj  be  nf 
a  very  conjectural  character,  and  wbiek« 
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in  tbe  oaie  of  the  army,  vrere  rendered 
very  eomplicated  by  the  oireumstanco  that 
BtDy  of  the  troops  would  be  removed  from 
India  instead  of  going  out  direct  from  this 
eoontry. 

Thb  Earl  of  MAIiMESBURY:-My 
Lords,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  trespass 
on  yoar   Lordships'  time  at  any  length. 
I  think  ilie  noble  Earl  who  brought  this 
lobjeet  under  your  Lordships*  notice  was 
quite  right  when  he  deprecated  any  debate 
on  what  may  be  called  the  China  question; 
but  my  noble  Friend,  the  noble  Duke  op- 
poiite,  has  entered  largely  on  that  ques- 
tion ;  and  I  think  I  should  hardly  be  doing 
justice  to  the  Government  of  which  I  had 
tbe  honour  to  be  a  member,  if  I  did  not 
make  some  observations  on  what  has  been 
lUted  by  the  noble  Duke.     I  have  been 
psrtiealarly  anxious  not  to  make  any  com- 
mtttta  on  what  passed  in  the  Peiho,  lest  I 
night  be  thought  to  be  in  some  degree 
eriticising  the  actions  and  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Bruce,  who  was  placed,  most  undoubt- 
odly,  in  one  of  the  most  difficult  situations 
erer  occupied  by  any  public  servant.     But 
I  cannot  submit  to  have  it  supposed — 
much  as  I  appreciate  Mr.  Bruce's  ability, 
and  sensible  though  1  am  of  the  difficulty 
of  his  position — that  I  give  that  entiro  ap- 
probation  to  his  proceedings  on  that  oc- 
casion which  my  silence  might  be  taken  to 
imply,  and  therefore,  after  what  my  noble 
Friend  (the  Duke  of  Somerset)  has  stated, 
I  felt  obliged  to  state  my  opinions  with 
respect  to  what    passed.      Undoubtedly, 
Mr.  Brnce  followed  his  instructions  most 
faithfully  in  many  respects  ;  but  those  in- 
itroctions  did  not  foresee  the  events  which 
lubseqoently  took  place.     I  confess  I  had 
foreseen  that  all  that  finesse  which   had 
been  said  to  characterize  their  former  pro- 
ceedings would  be  again  had  recourse  to 
bj  these  barbarians,  but  I  did  not  expect 
tbat  hostilities  or  the  application  of  force 
voald  result  from  what  was  proposed  to  be 
done.     Those  instructions   to  Mr.  Bruce 
were  therefore  forwarded  on   the   suppo- 
sition that  matters  would  be  carried  out 
without  any  fighting  on  any  side.      The 
spirit  of  those  instructions — which  I  am 
sorry  I  have  not  before  me,  because  it  is 
difficult  to  recollect  phrases — was,  that  Mr. 
Bruce  should  insist  that  the  treaty  should 
be  ratified.    Many  of  the  noble  Lords  pre- 
^at  are  very  conversant  with  the  terms 
of  diplomatic  correspondence,  and  they  will 
bardly  say  that  the  word  *'  insist ''  in  such 
correspondence  bears  any  other  meaning 
thaa  that  there  should,  in  case  of  neces- 


sity, be  a  pressure  of  argument  and  a  po? 
sitive  determination  verbally  expressed  that 
such  and  such  an  event  should  take  place. 
Certainly  the  word  **  insist "  would  not 
imply  that  any  further  steps  were  con- 
sidered necessary.  I  do  not  blame  Mr. 
Bruce  for  what  took  placo  beyond  this — 
that  having  a  very  wide  latitude  for  aotion» 

I  think  he  exhibited  too  much  precipitancy. 
That  is  the  only  fault  I  find  with  him  ; 
and  in  saying  that  I  think  I  ought  to  ex- 
plain myself.  It  appears  from  the  papers 
furnished  to  Parliament  that  the  original 
commissioners  who  had  negotiated  the 
treaty  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Bruce.  He  insisted  on  the  treaty  be- 
ing carried  out.  They  said  they  must 
communicate  with  the  Court  of  Pekin  on 
the  matter,  and  on  the  12th  .June,  I  think 
it  was,  they  informed  Mr.  Bruce  that  they 
had  sent  a  courier  to  Pekin  who  must  tako 

II  or  12  days  to  reach  that  city,  though 
he  rode  at  the  rato  of  200  miles  a  day. 
This  courier  carried  to  Pekin  the  proposals 
and  the  determination  of  Mr.  Bruce,  and 
was  to  bring  back  the  reply  of  the  Im- 
perial Court  to  those  propositions.  He 
could  not  have  reached  the  Imperial  city 
before  the  22nd  or  23rd  June,  and  then 
three  or  four  days  ought  reasonably  have 
been  allowed  the  Government  to  consider 
the  proposals  and  what  answer  it  should 
return  to  them.  But,  my  Lords,  if  I  un- 
derstand those  papers  accurately,  it  was 
on  the  20th  of  the  same  month  Mr.  Bruce 
and  the  English  and  French  admirals  de- 
termined to  attack  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho. 
I  believe  it  was  on  the  24th,  or  within  a 
day  or  two  of  that  date,  the  battle  was 
fought.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that 
it  was  physically  impossible  for  the  reply 
to  Mr.  Bruce's  ultimatum^  sent  by  the 
original  commissioners  to  Pekin,  to  have 
come  from  that  city  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Peiho.  In  my  opinion,  then,  Mr.  Bruce's 
fault,  and  his  only  one,  was  his  not  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  the  reply  to  the  despatch 
of  the  commissioners  who  had  forwarded 
his  ultimatum  to  Pekin.  It  may  have 
been  purely  an  error  in  the  Chinese  com- 
missioner, who  oflfered  him  another  way 
up,  which,  perhaps,  he  wqs  quite  right  in 
refusing  to  accept ;  but  that  official  had  no 
connection  with  the  correspondence  which 
was  at  that  time  going  on  with  the  capital. 
I  can  only  judge  from  what  I  sec  in  the 
papers,  for  though  Mr.  Bruce's  despatch 
is  directed  to  me,  and  was  sent  over  to 
me,  I  received  no  private  letter  from  him, 
or  ajiything  that  would  elucidate  his  rea- 
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ar  Mtimate  of  the  expenses  incurred, 
•I  that  it  woold  be  deceiving  the  Hoose 
•i  the  conn  try  to  attempt  to  do  so,  and 
hiok  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  ask  for 
^ej  on  account. 

Tm  Earl  of  ELGIN :   My  Lords,  in 
;  position  in  which  I  stand,  and  with 
•*  prospect  before  me  of  being  required 
proceed  from  this  country  to  China;  in 
4  hope  of  interposing  to  pot  a  speedy 
>ae  to  the  unfortunate  hostilities  that 
.iti  broken  out,  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
.uuttid  not  be  taking  a  course  conducive 
.lie  public  interests  if  by  any  premature 
^  resftion  of  opinion  in  this  House  I  were 
Totter  the  discretion  which  it  is  abso- 
fj  necessary  that  I  should  possess,  if  I 
'*  hope  to  achieve  any  beneficial  result 
my  mistton.     At  the  same  time,  con- 
4>tM  aa  I  have  recently  been  with  our 
itonatio    proceedings    in    China,    and 
eplj  interested  as  I  most  be,  because  of 
-  relationship  to  the  individual  who  re- 
cMots   Her   Majesty's    Goveiiiment   in 
uis,  I  might,  perhaps,  be  chargeable  with 
ut  of  respect  to  your  Lordships  if  I  were 
.getber  to  maintain  silence  on  this  oc- 
00 ;  and  if  I  were  to  allow  the  observa- 
B  of  the  noble  Earl  who  has  just  spoken 
past  without  remark.     The  noble  Earl 
confined  his  reproof  and  reflection  on 
Brace  to  one  particular — that  he  had 
wn  precipitancy  in  not  giving  sufficient 
e  for  the  transmission  of  the  communi- 
on he  had  made  to  the  Imperial  Com- 
tioners  at  Bhanghae,  and  the  return  of 
I  communication  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Uo.    Now,  I  would  remind  the  noble 
*!«  that  if  Mr.  Bruce  had  extended  the 
<od  for  the  return  of  that  communication 
be  Peiho,  and  had  remained  there  with- 
proeeeding  up  the  river,  the  time  speci- 
ia  the  treaty  for  the  exchange  of  the 
Ications  would  have  expired.     If,  in- 
I,  the  Chinese  had  been  obviously  act- 
in  good  faith,  and  if  this  deky  had  in- 
led  no  intention  to  take  advantage  of 
fOEpiry  of  the  time  for  ratifying  the 
1^,  I  should  be  ready  to' admit  that 
mee  might  have  run  this  risk,  and 
•  Mi  of  consideration  for  the  Chinese 
WBment  he   might  have  allowed   the 
Jti  fixed   for   the    ratification   of  the 
4]r  to  have  passed  over.     But  I  will 
sit  Ukt  noble  Earl  that  that  is  not  ex- 
f  ftm  state  of  the  case ;  because,  in 
Mstii  of  March,  acting  under  the  in- 
«SiM  of  the  noble  Earl  himself,  I  com- 
dMtad  to  the  Chinese  Commissioners 
(Jfr*  Brtiee  was  on  hia  way  for  the 
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purpose  of  proceeding  to  Pekin,  there  to 
exchange  ratifications  of  the  treaty.  More- 
over, in  order  to  conciliate  the  Chinese 
authorities  to  the  utmost  extent,  I  made  a 
concession,  for  which,  when  things  looked 
brighter  and  more  hopeful  than  now,  I 
have  been  reproached  by  some.  Finding 
how  unwilling  the  Chinese  were  to  tolerate 
a  permanent  English  Minister  at  Pekin, 
and  although  I  still  believe  and  hold  most 
firmly  to  the  opinion,  that  unless,  in  some 
shape  or  in  some  form  or  other,  we  have 
direct  relations  with  the  Court  of  Pekin, 
we  never  shall  have  permanent  peace  with 
that  country — notwithstanding  that  feeling, 
and  in  order  to  meet  the  objections  of  the 
Chinese  Commissioners,  I  stated — and  in 
doing  so  I  believe  I  obtained  the  full  ap- 
proval of  the  noble  Earl — to  the  Commis- 
sioners that  if  they  received  with  all  due 
honour  Her  Majesty 's  representative  when 
he  came  out  to  exchange  ratifications  of 
the  treaty,  and  if  they  carried  out  in  per- 
fect fidelity  every  other  clause  of  it,  I 
would  submit  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment my  opinion  that  it  would  be  desira- 
ble that  Her  Majesty  should  exercise  the 
option  she  possessed  under  the  Treaty  of 
Tien-tsin  not  to  establish  a  Minister  per- 
manently at  the  capital,  but  to  send  bim 
from  time  to  time  to  the  capital,  as  circum- 
stances might  arise  and  render  it  desirable. 
Consequently,  the  Chinese  Commissioners 
not  only  knew  that  Mr.  Bruce  was  coming 
up  in  order  to  exchange  the  ratifications 
of  the  Treaty,  but  I  had,  as  I  thought,  laid 
before  them  the  strongest  possible  induce- 
ments I  could  devise  to  induce  them  to 
receive  him  properly  and  at  the  proper 
time ;  and  if,  with  such  indications  of  bad 
faith,  Mr.  Bruce  had  allowed  the  period 
for  the  exchange  of  ratifications  to  pass, 
and  if  in  consequence  of  that  circumstance 
difficulties  had  been  raised  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty — and  if  it  had  further 
been  known  that  the  naval  authorities  had 
informed  him  soqie  days  before  that  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  removing  the  obstruc- 
tions in  the  river — I  feel  confident  that  a 
very  heavy  responsibility  would  have  rested 
on  him,  and  the  non-ratification  of  the 
treaty  and  all  the  consequent  evils  that 
might  have  followed  would  have  to  bo 
thrown  upon  him.  The  noble  Duke  has 
explained  the  difficulty  that  there  is  in 
meeting  the  specific  Motion  made  by  the 
noble  Earl ;  I  will  only  say,  therefore,  that 
1  sincerely  hope — nay  more,  entertain  the 
most  confident  expectation — that  the  result 
will  prove  that  my  noblo  Friend  has  taken 
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a  very  exaggerated  ▼iew  of  the  liabilities 
which  these  unfortunate  affairs  in  China 
will  entail  on  this  country.  The  question 
which  my  noble  Friend  has  raised,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  is  a  speculative  ouestion ;  but 
there  is  behind  it  a  practical  question  of 
the  roost  serious  character  —  what  are 
the  measures,  by  the  adoption  of  which 
we  may  best  hope  to  bring  this  unfor* 
tunate  state  of  affairs  to  a  close*  and  es- 
tablish peace  with  China,  upon  a  footing 
that  will  relieve  us  for  the  future  of  the 
heavy  expenses  we  annually  incur  for  the 
protection  of  our  trade  ?  That  is  a  prac- 
tical question  which  has  necessarily  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  practical  men  inte- 
rested in  China,  whether  as  merchants, 
philanthropists,  or  statesmen.  It  has  oc- 
curred to  some  of  them — and  (he  opinion 
is  shared  by  Her  Majesty's  Government — 
that  as  I  negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Tien- 
tsin— acting  in  concert  with  my  distin*- 
guished  and  able  colleague.  Baron  Gros, 
the  representative  of  the  French  Emperor, 
and  whose  honour  and  loyalty  I  cannot 
speak  of  too  strongly,  or  in  terms  too  warm 
—it  is  possible  that  our  return  to  the  field 
of  action  at  the  present  time*  might  give 
the  Chinese  Emperor  an  opportunity  of 
proposing  terms  of  accommodation,  and  of 
intimating  that  it  really  is  his  intention  to 
carry  out  faithfully  and  honourably  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  into  which  he  had 
entered.  When  it  was  proposed  to  me  that 
I  should  proceed  on  this  mission  I  gave  the 
only  answer  which  I  think  a  public  servant 
could  give  to  such  a  proposal.  I  am  by 
no  means  insensible  of  the  honour  of  a  seat 
in  Iler  Mojesty's  Council,  or  indifferent  to 
other  advantages  I  forego  by  proceeding 
on  this  mission  ;  but  I  felt  that  no  eon« 
siderations  of  this  description  should  mili- 
tate against  my  doing  what  public  duty 
required.  There  was  only  one  difficulty; 
and  although  it  is  of  a  personal  character 
I  venture  to  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of 
your  Lordships  in  referring  to  it.  I 
could  not  have  undertaken  this  mission,  if 
I  felt  that  its  proposal  implied  on  the  part 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  any  slight 
or  reflection  on  my  relative,  who  represents 
our  Sovereign  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
I  have  been  assured  by  the  Government 
that  that  is  not  the  case,  and  that  there  is 
no  want  of  confidence  in  my  relative ;  but 
that  the  reason  of  its  being  supposed  that 
I  might  have  some  advantages  in  dealing 
with  this  question  arises,  in  the  first  place, 
from  the  circumstances  to  which  I  liave 
alluded  ;  and*  in  the  second  place,  from  the 
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fact  that  I  have  naturally,  proe«adtiif  tnm 
thia  country,  greater  means  than  be  ea 
possibly  have,  of  knowing  wbat  are  11m 
sentiments  of  Her  Maj^ty's  Grovemnaalf 
and  I  think  I  may  add  that,  in  conseqwMi 
of  what  took  place  during  the  recent  vnfe 
I  paid  to  the  French  capital — of  koowi 
also,  what  are  the  sentiments  of  the 
Government  on  the  subject.  •  I  oaa 
say  that  my  object  hi  proceeding  to 
is  to  defeat,  by  all  the  means  I  can, 
calculations  made  by  the  noble  Earl 
me  as  to  the  cost  and  evils  that  will  a 
this  war.     I  concur  in  what  has  been 
by  the  noble  Duke,  that  it  is  neeetsary.lK 
the  interest  of  our  commerce  with  (Ak^ 
that  we  should,  in  some  way  or  other, 
on  our  communication  direct  with  the  Im 
perial  Government.-  It  might  be  very 
if  we  could  go  back  to  the  atate  (^ 
that  existed  during  the  time  of  the  lattv: 
monopoly,  when  the  trade  between  tlifr 
country  and  China  was  conducted  at  «t 
port,  and  by  a  privileged  body  of  merehsatw 
That  was  a  condition  of  things  not  nq^ 
favourable  to  the  extension  of  commereiv 
intercourse ;   but  althougli  it  had 
advantages,  it  is  impossible  for  oa  to 
to  such   a  state  of  things.     Even  if 
wei'e  willing  to  return,  still  it  wonid 
impossible  to  induce  other  nations  to  do 
who  have  also  obtained  treaties  with 
Chinese.     Therefore,  what  we  have  to 
is  to  put  our  commeretal  and  other  relatiosi 
on  the  t>est  and  safest  footing.     The  E^^ 
peror  of  China  has  entered  into  treaty  sW' 
ligations  with  this  country  ;    hot  owing  W 
the  arrangements  under  which  oar  difie« 
matic  intercourse  has  been  conducted  siaee 
the  Treaty  of  Nankin,  it  has  been  uttcriy 
impossible  ever  to  solve  any  difficulty  thit 
has  occurred  between  the  countries,  except 
either  by  war,  or  by  acts  of  war;  aad  I 
am  prepared  to  show,  if  we  were  to  g» 
into  that  question,  that  not  one  single  j«r 
has   passed   since  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Nankin,  during  which  individvl 
consuls  at  different  ports  have  not  tabs 
on   themselves    to   commit    acts  of  w» 
It  is  true  that  they  have  not  always  ki 
to  actual  war,  because  the  Chinese  hffv 
been  afraid  to  resent  these  acts ;  bel  if 
they  had  done  so,  we  should  have  Wes 
obliged  cither  to  support  our  consult  be- 
lieving them  to  be  in  the  wrong,  sr  t» 
abandon  them  at  the  risk  of  leading  the 
Chinese  to  misapprehend  our  nSotives  is  so 
doing.     These  acts  of  war  have  beoa  war 
mitted  by  Consuls  having  the  highest  re* 
putation   for  consideration   and  ktadasss 
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towards  ibe  Chinese.  A  very  eioellent 
gentlemau,  who  ia  now  in  Japan,  and  who 
ID  one  of  the  ''blue-books"  has  written  a 
paper  indicating  a  warm  and  kindly  feeling 
towards  the  Chinese — Mr.  Alcock — a  few 
years  ago  found  it  necessary  to  stop  the 
whole  junk  trade  proceeding  to  Pekin, 
and  to  threaten  the  capital  with  starva- 
tion. His  justification  for  the  proceedings 
be  adopted  was,  that  if  he  had  referred 
the  ease  to  Her  Majesty's  Representative 
at  Hong  Kong  and  made  the  outrages 
which  led  to  bis  acts  the  subject  of  di- 
plomatic correspondence,  it  would  have 
been  bandied  About  from  "  one  official  to 
another  in  distant  parts  of  the  Empire, 
three  months  would  have  elapsed  before 
bis  eoDimunication  reached  the  capital,  and 
a  still  longer  period  before  it  could  have 
been  put  in  a  course  of  settlement.  In  con- 
sequence, however,  of  the  summary  but, 
in  point  of  international  law,  unjustifiable 
eoDrse  taken  by  Mr.  Alcock,  the  matter 
was  settled  in  the  course  of  a  week.  I 
maintain,  therefore,  that  it  is  desirable  to 
put  an  end  to  that  state  of  things,  and 
although  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  tho  Chinese  Go- 
▼emment,  I  am  confident  it  is  the  greatest 
kiridoess  that  you  can  possibly  confer  upon 
ibe  Chinese  Emperor ;  because  most  of  the 
difficulties  into  which  the  Chinese  get  arise 
from  their  entire  ignorance  of  foreigners, 
of  their  power,  and  of  the  principles  by 
which  they  are  guided;  and  no  doubt  if  we 
had  a  Resident  in  that  country  and  an 
establishment  where  they  had  comrouni- 
oations  with  the  capital — if  we  had  intel- 
ligent Ministers  representing  this  and  other 
countries,  no-  doubt  they  would  be  able  to 
advise  the  Chinese  Government,  and  keep 
them  ont  of  the  many  scrapes  and  difficul- 
ties into  which  they  fall.  Some  persons 
say,  why  should  we  go  to  Pekin?  We 
have  no  interest  in  China  but  that  of  our 
trade.  I  entirely  concur  in  the  opinion 
that  our  only  interest  in  China  is  that  of 
oar  trade.  But  trade  cannot  prosper  un- 
less there  be  security  for  the  persons  and 
property  of  our  merchants,  and  that  the 
preaent  system  fails  to  give.  In  proceeding 
to  that  country  my  object  will  be  to  carry 
ont  my  instructions,  and  bring  to  a  close 
the  hostilities  which  have  lately  broken 
oat  between  the  countries.  The  noble  Earl 
may,  perhaps,  not  have  considered  all 
tho  consequences  that  would  follow  if  we 
resorted  to  a  declaration  of  war  against 
China.  It  would .  compromise  to  a  very 
large  amount  the  revenues  both  of  India 


and  England.  A  declaration  of  war  would 
carry  destruction  and  devastation  among 
the  people  of  China,  and  would  also  entail 
ruin  and  distress  on  large  bodies  of  British 
and  other  merchants  in  the  China  trade, 
besides  inflicting  a  most  unnecessary  and 
enormous  amount  of  misery  on  a  portion 
of  the  population  of  China  with  whom  wo 
never  had  a  quarrel,  and  who  were  always 
desirous  of  maintaining  the  best  of  terms 
and  the  most  amicable  relations  with  us. 
If  affairs  in  the  north  of  China  are  con- 
ducted as  I  hope  they  will  be — and  I  have 
perfect  confidence  in  the  gallantry  and 
prudence  of  both  the  military  and  naval 
authorities  out  there — and  if  they  have  the 
issue  I  confidently  believe  they  will  have, 
any  acts  of  war  which  are  committed  there 
will  take  place  chiefly  between  our  troops 
and  the  troops  of  the  Emperor  of  China. 
I  do  not  undervalue  the  loss  of  human  life 
even  under  these  circumstances,  but  that 
is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  lesser  evil 
than  the  consequences  that  we  should  en- 
tail on  the  great  population  of  the  rest  of 
China  if  we  resorted  .to  a  general  war.  It 
has  been  laid  down  as  a  doctrine  that  pres- 
sure on  individuals  never  brought  a  war  to 
a  close.  I  do  not  know  how  far  that  doc- 
trine may  be  true;  but  I  believe  that,  as 
regards  China,  the  great  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation have  no  connection  whatever  with 
the  causes  of  complaint  that  have  arisen, 
and  that  the  only  way  to  put  an  end  to 
these  complaints  is  to  deal  directly  in  all 
our  negotiations  with  the  Government  of 
the  country. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  said,  he 
wished  to  explain  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
express  a  desire'  that  any  further  pressure 
should  be  placed  upon  the  population  of 
China ;  but  if  we  were  going  to  under- 
take a  war  which  would  employ  20,000 
men,  he  thought  that  such  a  war  should 
be  preceded  by  a  declaration  of  war 
against  the  Emperor  of  China.  He  would 
remind  the  noble  Earl  that  the  arguments 
which,  on  this  subject,  he  had  applied  to 
China,  would  equally  apply  to  any  other 
nation. 

Thb  Earl  op  ELLENBOROUGU  :  My 
Lords,  I  cannot  refrain  from  taking  tho 
present  opportunity  of  stating  in  this  House 
that,  in  my  opinion,  no  public  man  has 
ever  been  called  upon  to  make  a  greater 
sacrifice  than  that  which  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  (the  Earl  of  Elgin)  is  oskcd  to 
make,  when  he  is  requested  to  return  to 
the  scene  of  his  former  labours  in  China. 
In  doing  so  I,  of  course,  think  he  only  dis- 
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charges  a  public  duty;  but  at  the  same  time 
1  cannot  help  feeling  that  he  is  not  the  less 
entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country.    It 
would  be  impossible,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  find 
anywhere  a  person  to  whom  the  conduct  of 
our  negotiations  with  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment could,  with  so  much  hope  of  a  peace- 
ful solution,  be  intrusted.     He  has  already 
conducted,  so  far  as  I  can  understand,  all 
the  negotiations  in  which  he  has  taken 
part  in  that  country  with,  I  may  perhaps 
say,  fortunate  audacity,  but  certainly  with 
a  degree  of  ability  of  which  the  exercise 
is  but  rarely  witnessed  in  the  performance 
of  great  public  functions.     It  is,  in  my 
opinion,  also  matter  for  congriltulation  that 
he  is  likely,  on  his  return  to  Chinn,  to  be 
associated  with  the  same  representative  of 
France  between  whom  and  himself  such 
friendly  relations  on  the  former  occasion 
existed.     Under  all  these  circumstances, 
I  more  confidently  entertain  than  I  should 
otherwise  do  the  hope  of  a  pacific  result 
being  attained  by  means  of  the  commis- 
sion with  which  the  noble  Earl   has  just 
been  intrusted.     I  at  the  same  time  feel 
that  we  have  in  dealing  with  this  question 
great  difficulties    to    encounter,    notwith- 
standing the   circumstance   that  we  may 
expect  to  have  the  same  cordial  co-opera- 
tion with  the  French  Ambassador  as  be- 
ibre.     One  of  the  most  serious  of  those 
difficulties  is  that,  in  conducting  hostilities 
with  a  desire  to  secure  peace,  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  act  in   conjunction   with  a 
Power  whose  interests  are  not  ours,  and 
which  is  not  animated  by  our  views.     We 
seek  for  nothing  but  petice  with  honour. 
France,  I  fear,  desires  honour  without  peace. 
We  desire  to  shake  hands  with  the  Chinese 
Government,  and  to  be  on  ^ood  terms  with 
the  Chinese  people.     The  French  have  de- 
clared it  to  be  their  wish  to  chastise  them. 
Now  that  word  "chastise"  is  not  one,  my 
Lords,  which  ought  to  find  a  place,  under 
sucli  circumstances,  in  the  language  6f  a 
civilized  State ;  and  I  earnestly  trust— in- 
deed, I  feel  confident — no  feeling  such  as 
that  which  it  indicates  will  animate   the 
noble  Earl  opposite  in  prosecuting  the  mis- 
sion which  he  is  about  to  undertake.     It 
is  sad  to  be  obliged  to  enter  into  a  war 
in  which  success  or  failure  will  be  almost 
equally  a  subject  of  regret.    The  latter  will 
cause  us  not  only  great  material  loss,  but 
also  bring  with  it  disgrace.     If,  on   the 
other  hand,  success  is  to  be  achieved  by 
directing  military  operations  against  Pekin, 
it  can  only  be  obtained  by  producing  one 
of  the  greatest-— one  of  the  most  extensive 
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— one  of  the  most  appalling  caUmitaswiA 

which  any  portion  of  the  human  race  ca 

be  afflicted.   Of  this  there  can  be  nodsnbt 

The  example  of  the  dreadful  war  of  180 

justifies  the  opinion  on  the  aubjeetiM 

I   entertain.     The  advance   of  a  hmk 

army  on  Pekin,  with  the  prospect  rf|| 

being  captured,  would  be  sufficient  ^«9 

every  woman  and  every  child  witkUk 

walls  to  be  sacrificed  by  thmr  tfkit^ 

Such,  my  Lords,  would  be  i^  MM 

efiect  attendant  on  oar  success ;  nor  oifc 

be  denied  that  the  occupation,  evea  lit 

short  period,  of  the  Chinese  capitsl  hfm 

troops  would  operate  to  destroy  ahogeiv 

the  authority  of  the  Chinese  Geveimil 

from  one  end  of  the  Empire  to  thedb^ 

and  give  general  triumpli  and  vidsf^ 

that   horrible  collection  of  men,  km^ 

qualified  to  be  classed  among  huoiaokiii|i^ 

who  have  for  so  many  years  desolstsiM 

country.      The  noble  Earl  has  sees  i3h 

his  own  eyes  the   effect  of  some  d  M 

struggles  which  have  taken  place  n  tM 

quarter  of  the  world,  and  I  feel  aMonl, 

he  will  be  induced  by  every  sentimsnttf 

humanity  to  do  all  that  lies  in  his  poiNrfe' 

uphold  the  authority  of  that  GoveniflMi] 

which,  maintained  in  authority,  roaj  be  A 

again  to  establish   the  prosperity  of  lb 

Chinese  Empire.     I  entertain  the  kigM 

respect  for  the  opinions  of  the  nobis  3JL 

on  this  subject.     No  man's  opiniooivit 

respect  to  it  are  entitled  to  be  held  ll 

greater   estimation.     I   am,   however,  4 

the  same  time  obliged  to  confess  ikait 

have  never  been  able  to  comprehend  diy 

so  much  importance  has  by  some  pertoai 

been  always  attached  to  the  presence  of  a 

British  Minister  at  Pekin.    If,  indeed,  a  A> 

presentative  of  this  country  were  adsMttd 

willingly  into  Pekin,  with  an  express  deiiiS 

on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  GovemsMat  Is 

have  him  there  for  the  purpose  of  arelBi 

communication  and  advioe,  and  with  aviiv 

of  preventing  those  calamities  which  vtf 

has  occasioned  in  different  poriioDS  ef  da 

empire,  in  that  case,  no  doubt,  great  sdfM* 

tage  to  China  and  to  ourselves  would  belkt 

result.    But  if  it  be  a  question  of  foniH> 

British  Minister  into  Pekin,  there  te  w 

up  his  residence — a  constant  roeoacs  sii 

humiliation  to  the  Chinese  Government-^ 

cannot,  I  confess,  understand  how  his  f/^ 

sence  will  be  productive  of  that  boieit 

which  has  been  expeeted.    The  neUe  £sn 

in  the  course  of  his  speech  referred  to  » 

most  valuable  and  interesting  paper  wrii' 

ten  by  Mr.  Aloock,  which  appears  »  *^ 

blue*bookt  and  the  statemeati  tonimii 
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b  wbieh  I  do  entreat  the  (government  .as 
v^  as  the  noble  Earl  to  weigh  well  before 
b  sets  oat  on  his  present  mission.    From 

I  be  will  learn  that  unless  some  eontrol 
m  plaoed  upon  our  own  merchants  and 
pisplo  in  China  no  hope  of  permanent 
^aiee  with  that  country  can  reasonably  be 
)beriftbed«  To  their  conduct  1  feel  confi- 
iaot  it  is  due  more  than  to  any  other  cause 
tkalwe  hare  been  forced  into  those  hostili- 
Imi,  the  occurrence  of  which  from  time  to 
imt  we  have  had  to  deplore.  During  that 
Mitd  when  our  merchants  trading  with 
(Sooa  were  under  the  strict  control  of  the 
Int  India  Company  no  wars  with  China 
look  place.  A  single  ship  occasionally 
mH&ag  Canton  was  found  su£Scient  to  pre- 
Hrve  unimpaired  our  interests  in  that 
|ttrler.  Since  that  time,  however,  there 
km  been  a  continued  succession  of  wars 
■idi  China,  and  I  know  not  one  of  them 

II  which  the  misconduct  of  our  own  people 
mi  their  disgraceful  avarice  has  not  nia- 
fcwtlly,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  con- 
lifted.  So  far  as  the  present  war  is 
lR»e«med,  I  can'  only  say  I  regord  it,  as  I 
hive  done  from  the  commencement,  with 
Mer  horror.  It  is  an  unjust  war.  It  was 
lafrom  the  beginning.  It  is  not,  my  Lords, 
hvfol  to  make  war  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
hff  money*  To  do  so  is  to  commit  a  crime. 
m0  have  already  received  one  great  re- 
bke  during  the  progress  of  our  operations 
^prosecuting  the  hostilities  with  the 
ftinese  people  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
Ihepe  we  may  not  receive  one  still  more 
Mre.  We  are  now  in  a  position  in  which 
k  it,  perhaps,  impossible  for  us  to  arrest 
•or  course.  It  is  a  position,  however, 
•bieh  we  have  brought  upon  ourselves, 
bis  baaed  upon  wrong,  and  wrong  will  not 
tttUDually  be  protected  by  Providence. 
I  will  not,  upon  the  present  occasion,  say 
■«e  on  this  distressing  subject.  I  say 
itressing,  because  I  am  acquainted,  per- 
Mps,  better  than  most  of  your  Lordships, 
■Wi  the  real  choracter  which  a  war  with 
Okwa  presents — for  when  I  was  in  India  I 
kid  a  considerable  share  in  the  direction 
«f  operations  against  that  country.  I  then 
»c«ved  a  despatch  which  contained  a 
■tatement  giving  an  account  of  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  Chinese  people,  in  consequence 
of  the  prosecntion  of  hostilities,  which  I 
Jorst  not  publish.  I  have  never  generally 
msde  known  tho  details  of  the  horrors 
which  tlms  came  under  my  notice.  I  feor 
«e  are  about  to  witness  others  of  a  similar 
cbtraeter,  for  it  is  difficult  for  us  so  to 
coodnet  the  war  aa  to  avoid  their  repeti- 


tion. I,  nevertheless,  trust  that  the  noble 
Earl  opposite,  fully  alive,  as  I  am  sure  he 
is,  to  the  importance  of  the  mission  which 
has  |i>een  committed  to  his  bonds,  and  see- 
ing how  deeply  it  bears  upon  the  honour 
and  interests  of  this  country,  as  well  as 
upon  the  much  higher  object  of  humanity 
itself,  will  endeavour,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  to  bring  this  sad  contest  to  a  pacific 
termination. 

Eabl  grey,  in  reply,  said  he  was  per- 
suaded that  if  there  was  a  wish  on  the 
part  of  the  Gorernment  to  give  the  infor- 
mation he  asked  for,  there  would  not  be 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  so  doing,  for,  all 
he  wanted  was  an  approximate  calculation. 
But  if  the  Goveromeut  told  him  (hat  they 
would  not,  or  could  not,  give  the  informa- 
tion, it  was  not  for  him  to  press  the  matter 
further — he  would  only  say  that  the  refusal 
of  the  information  was  a  symptom  that  the 
case  was  much  as  he  had  described  it.  He 
quite  agreed  with  the  noble  Duke  that  it 
was  most  proper  to  send  reinforcements  to 
protect  the  lires  and  properties  of  English- 
men, but  he  wanted  to  know  whether 
18,000  or  20,000  men  were  to  be  sent  out 
in  the  approaching  summer  for  the  protec- 
tion simply  of  our  interests  ?  He  com- 
plained that  we  were  making  preparations 
for  an  offensive  war.  He  thought  that 
their  Lordships  ought  to  have  been  invited 
to  express  their  opinion  when  the  whole 
question  could  have  been  carefully  con- 
sidered. He  still  hoped  that  though  late 
this  question  would  be  brought  before 
them;  for  if  it  were,  he  was  persuaded  that 
those  communications  to  which  tho  noble 
Earl  who  last  spoke  had  referred  would 
be  required  by  the  House.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  read  the  memorandum  of  Mr.  Al- 
cock  without  blushing  for  the  conduct  of 
Englishmen  in  Japan,  or  without  feeling 
how  deep  was  the  responsibility  the  Go- 
vernment was  incurring  by  its  proceedings 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  Under  all  the 
circumstances,  sending  out  the  noble  Earl 
(Earl  Elgin)  was,  perhaps,  the  best  course 
that  could  be  adopted  ;  but  he  regretted 
it  had  not  been  taken  at  an  earlier  period. 
The  Government  had  declined  to  give  the 
information  his  Motion  asked  for,  and  he 
should  not  press  it  to  a  division. 

The  Eabl  of  ELLENBGROUGH  said, 
he  had  once  been  compelled  to  make  an 
estimate  for  a  Chinese  war,  and  he  could 
state  it  was  quite  possible;  it  was  done 
quickly  and  proved  correct. 

Motion,  by  leave  of  the  House  toith^ 
draton. 
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BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 
PRIYATE  BILLS. 

On  the  Motion  of  Lord  Redesdale  it 
was  Resolved — 

**  That  no  Private  Bill  brought  from  the  Houae 
of  Commons  shall  be  read  a  Second  Time  after 
Tuesday,  the  3rd  day  of  July  next : 

That  no  Bill  confirming  any  Provisional 
Order  of  the  Board  of  Health,  or  authorising  any 
Inclosure  of  Lands  under  Special  Report  of  the 
Inolosure  Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales, 
or  for  confirming  any  Scheme  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales,  shall  be 
read  a  Second  Time  after  Tuesday,  the  3rd  Day 
of  July  next : 

That  when  a  Bill  shall  have  passed  this  House 
with  Amendments,  these  Orders  shall  not  apply 
to  any  new  Bill  sent  up  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  the  Chairman  of  Committees  shall 
report  to  the  House  is  substantially  the  same  as 
the  Bill  so  amended." 


THE  WHITWORTH  ARMS. 
QUESTION. 

The  Earl  op  CAMPBRDOWN  asked, 
What   steps   Her  Majesty's   Government 
have   taken   in   order  to  seicure  for  this 
Country  the  Benefit  of  Mr.  Whitworth's 
Inventions  in  rifled  Fire  Arms  and  Pro- 
jectiles ?    The  noble  Earl  said  that  in  pat- 
ting his  Question  he  should  ask  the  indul- 
gence which  was  usually  extended  to   a 
new  Member  of  their  Lordships'  House, 
whilst  he  endeavoured  to  state  the  reasons 
which  bad  induced  him  to  bring  forward 
this  matter.    He  had  sat  for  many  years  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and  during 
that  time  his  practice  had  been  never  to 
brini^  forward  any  private  grievance  ;  and 
he  might  mention  that  he  had  placed  this 
notice  upon   the  paper  without  any  com- 
munication whatever  with  Mr.  Whitworth. 
He  brought  the  matter  forward  as  a  ques- 
tion of  national  importance.     He  was  not 
one  of  those  who  were  at  all  alarmed  at 
any  number  of  his  countrymen  meeting  an 
equal  number  of  any  other  nation  in  arms; 
but  he  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Qo- 
vernment  to  take  the  very  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  for  the  country  every 
new  invention  in  lire  nfms  and  projectiles. 
The   Secretary  for   War  had    asked    for 
£15.000,000  for  the  Army  Estimates,  and 
had  said  that  the  increase  was  partly  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  providing  of  new  arms 
and  projectiles  which  had  been  recently  in- 
t  roil  need,  and  which  a  nunjber  of  foreign 
countries  wore  rapidly  adopting.    He  would 
not  wish  to  say  ono  word  in  disparagement 
of  the  weapon  of  Sir  William  Armstrong, 


for  he  believed  his  gtms  were  rerj  npe 
rior  to  any  guns  which  had  been  before  ia 
vented,  and  be  believed  that  Sir  Wilbn 
deserved  well  of  his  country.     Thera  wh, 
however,  one  point  which  required  explaa 
tion;  for  it  appeared  to  him  that  ^% 
Armstrong  occupied   an  aoomaloiis  pi. 
tion.    Sir  William  Armstrong,  he  bcta( 
had  been  appointed  SupenDtendentof^i 
Royal  Gun  Factory  ;  and  he  believed te  I 
he  was  also  a  contractor  under  Gon^' 
ment.     He  had  no  doubt  that  thiiitf' 
was  susceptible  of  explanation  ;  bptatlM 
sight  it  would  appear  to  be  somewfast  mi* 
malous  that  the  same  person  shooldlia 
contractor  and  also  Superintendent  atii 
Royal  Gun  Factory.     He  should  widin 
have  this  explained  ;  and  to  hear  tlmii' 
appointing  Sir  William  Superinteodsil  4\ 
the  Gun  Factory,  the  Government  W  ii 
intention  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  hii  fai' 
a  monopoly  in  supplying  artillery.    Htl»> 
lieved  that  recently  a  very  greatly  infiviil 
gun  had  been  invented  by  Mr.  Wkitvertlf 
and  every  person  who  knew  Mr.  Whitwsit 
knew  that  he  was  one  of  those  iodiiiMi 
who  were  fortunately  not  rare  in  this  m». 
try:  Mr.  Whitworth  commenced  biniiM 
as  a  working  man  in  the  employ  of  MeiA 
Maudslay  and  Co.,  and  had  woiked  Ida- 
self  up  from  the  position  of  a  meeln» 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  professional  r>pi* 
tation.      He  was  looked  up  to  bysei» 
tific  men    not    only  in   this   eoentrj  M 
in   every  quarter   of  the  world.     Whs 
a  new  invention  was  required,  Mr.  WUt* 
worth   was   almost    universally  coDsullei 
When  the  great  scientific  question  sit» 
the  correction  of  the  standani  measure  rf 
this   country  was    brought  forward,  Mr. 
Whitworth  was    consulted  ;  and   wim  s 
new   machine   was    wanted    to  tam  Mt 
pome  of  the  work  which  he  saw  arosad 
him  in  that  chamber,  the  arehiteet  titk. 
Houses  of  Parliament  applied  to  Mr. 
worth.     Mr.  Whitworth  had  not  oolj 
vented  a  gun,  but  he  had  submitted  it 
experiments  which  had  shown  it  to  bs 
successfbl.  Everybody  said  that  it  i 
best  gun  which  they  had  ever  seen, 
what  was  it  that  induced  Mr.  Whitwoitl 
turn  bis  attention  to  projectiles?    It 
this,  that  in   1854,   during  the  Cmml 
war,  the  Government  applied  to  bin  id' 
requested  him  to  devote  his  great  ttleitt; 
to  improving  our  weapons.    la  1854  ke 
turned  his  attention  to  the  mantfaeisrin 
a  rifle,  in  which  he  proved  so  se€eeW«l 
that  ho  produced  a  weapon  surpastiff  s>J* 
of  which  we  had  any  former  exponesoe. 
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'vo  Committees  had  been  app<Hnted  by 
le  War  Office  to.inTeBtigate  the  merits  of 
le  rifle  ;  but,  though  it  was  proved  to  be 
iperior  to  all  others,  it  was  not  adopted 
ito  the  senrioe.  He  hoped  he  should  not 
B  told  that  fiiHiBcial  considerations  were 
^nst  its  adoption,  for  he  thought  no  Go- 
emment  should  allow  financial  considera- 
iona  to  stand  in  the  way  when  the  efficient 
quipment  of  our  soldiers  was  in  question, 
kt  Mr.  Whitworth  had  declared  that  the 
rice  at  which  his  rifle  was  furnished  af- 
srded  no  criterion  of  what  the  cost  would 
e  in  a  completely  organized  establish- 
ment ;  and  he  had  offered,  if  the  Govem- 
nent  would  allow  him,  to  improve  the  ma- 
hinery  at  the  Enfield  factory.  Since 
hen  Mr.  Whitworth  had  turned  his  atten- 
ion  to  the  manufacture  of  rifled  cannon, 
>y  which  a  ball  was  to  be  carried  to  the  dis- 
anoe  of  five<and-a-half  miles.  He  heard 
Tom  a  gentleman  who  had  fired  it,  and 
rho  had  never  fired  a  gun  in  his  life  be- 
lore,  that  with  two  shots  he  hit  a  mar]i, 
rhieh  was  six  feet  high  and  one-and-a-half 
foot  broad,  at  the  djstauce  of  two-and-a-half 
miles.  He  had  the  authority  of  Sir  John 
Burgoyne  for  stating  that  he  had  never  in 
til  his  life  seen  such  an  admirable  weapon. 
Mr.  Fairbairn,  the  eminent  mechanist,  of 
Mandiester,  declared  himself  unable  to  re- 
imn  from  writing  a  letter  to  The  Times  con- 
gratulating Mr.  Whitworth  and  the  coun- 
try on  the  great  success  that  had  attended 
lift  gun.  The  whole  mechanical  popula- 
lion  of  Lancashire  witnessed  its  success  at 
Soathport,  and  there  were  not  Englishmen 
only  then  present,  but  parties  representing 
the  French,  the  Russian,  and  almost  every 
other  European  Government.  In  self- de- 
fence Mr.  Whitworth  had  been  compelled 
to  erect  a  manufactory  at  Manchester ; 
•ad  as  his  experiments  were  carried  on 
vitboQt  aid  from  the  Government  he  had 
oponed  a  shop  for  the  supply  of  his  wea- 
pons to  all  who  chose  to  ask  for  them. 
Uoder  thes^  circumstances  he  felt  bound 
to  ask  Her  Majesty's  Government  *  what 
steps  they  had  taken  to  secure  to  this 
ooootry  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Whitworth *s  in- 
▼ontions  in  rifled  arms  and  projectiles  ? 

Eabl  DE  GREY  and  RIPON  said,  it 
voald  scarcely  be  necessary  to  tell  the 
Dohle  Earl  or  to  assure  their  Lordships  that 
the  great  reaults  of  the  trial  of  the  gun 
^Vich  hi^d  been  invented  by  Mr.  Whit- 
worth, as  exhibited  by  the  experiments  at 
^oQthport,  had  engaged  the  attention  of 
hift  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  at  War 
*»d  ^  Her  Majestj'a  Government :— for 


those  experiments  had  attracted  attention 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  the  Re- 
port of  their  results  had  received  the  best 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Ministry. 
He  begged  further  to  state  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Government  in  regard  to  this 
matter  being  simply  to  obtain  for  the  coun- 
try the  weapon  which  was  most  efficient 
for  warfare,  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War  had  determined 
that  a  formal  trial  of  this  gun  should  take 
place,  under  the  supervision  of  the  officers 
of  the  Government  appointed  to  superintend 
experiments  of  this  nature,  and  who  were 
wholly  unconnected  with  any  particular 
manufacturer  or  inventor  —  namely,  the 
members  of  the  Ordnance  Select  Com- 
mittee, presided  over  by  an  officer  of  great 
experience.  Colonel  St.  George,  who  him- 
self was  present  at  Southport  at  the  first 
display  of  the  rifled  cannon  invented  and 
recently  exhibited  by  Mr.  Whitworth.  No- 
thing could  be  more  important  than  that 
this  country,  distinguished  as  it  was  for  its 
triumphs  of  mechanical  genius,  should  be 
provided  with  the  best  weapon  of  defence 
that  could  be  invented  ;  and  he  (Earl  de 
Grey)  could  assure  the  noble  Earl  that  no 
adherence  to  preconceived  opinion  would 
deter  Her  Majesty's  Government  from  se- 
lecting that  weapon  which,  after  investiga- 
tion, should  turn  out  to  be  the  best.  He  was 
sure,  however,  that  the  House  would  not 
desire  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  de- 
cide without  a  full  and  careful  examination. 
They  were  anxious,  therefore,  to  propose 
this  trial ;  Mr.  Whitworth  had  declared 
himself  ready  to  submit  his  gun  to  the  ex- 
apaination,  and  was  anxious  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  again  displaying  the  merits  of 
his  inventions.  There  could  be  no  ques- 
tion, as  the  results  at  Southport  showed, 
that  the  gun  would  prove  itself  a  most 
valuable  engine  of  warfare  under  any  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  might  be  tried. 
There  was  one  point,  however,  in  his  noble 
Friend's  speech  which  he  (Earl  de  Grey) 
had  heard  with  less  pleasure  than  the  rest. 
His  noble  Friend  appeared  to  draw  an  un- 
necessary comparison  between  Mr.  Whit- 
worth's  invention  and  that  of  Sir  William 
Armstrong.  Both  the  inventors  were  men 
of  great  ability  and  of  remarkable  energy 
— and  whilst  he  quite  agreed  in  the  eulogy 
which  had  been  passed  upon  Mr.  Whit- 
worth, he  must  take  exception  to  that  part 
of  his  noble  Friend's  speech  which  seemed 
to  convey  something  of  a  reflection  upon 
Sir  William  Armstrong's  present  position. 
There  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  Her 
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Mnjestj's  Government  to  give  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Armstrong,  the  company  which  he 
represented,  or  to  any  other  person,  a  mo« 
nopoly  of  Government  manufacture.  In 
Btating  that  Sir  William  Armstrong  was  a 
contractor  with  the  Government,  the  case 
was  not  put  quite  fairly.  The  nohle  Earl 
must  remember  that  the  late  Government 
entered  into  certain  arrangements  with  Sii* 
William  Armstrong  relative  to  the  works 
at  Elswick,  which  were  of  a  yery  peculiar 
character.  Sir  William  Armstrong  gave 
up  to  the  Government  his  invention  and 
all  the  improvements  which  he  had  subse- 
quently made  in  it.  In  return  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  Engineer  of  Rifled 
Ordnance,  with  a  salary  of  £2,000  a  year. 
That  was  the  position  of  affairs  on  the 
accession  to  office  of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert ; 
and  as  rifled  cannon  were  those  most  want- 
ed, of  the  pattern  which  had  been  patented 
by  Sir  William  Armstrong,  he  put  an  end 
to  the  manufacture  of  smooth-bore  guns, 
and  established  Sir  William  Armstrong — 
who,  under  the  arrangement  made  by 
General  Peel,  was  at  the  time  an  officer 
of  the  Government — as  Superintendent  of 
the  gun  factories.  But  in  taking  this  step 
the  Government  had  no  intention  of  creat- 
ing a  monopoly,  and  if  Mr.  Whitworth  or 
any  other  person  could  prove  that  another 
description  of  weapon  was  better  adapted 
to  the  general  purposes  of  the  service  it 
would,  of  course,  be  the  duty  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  adopt  it.  With  reference  to 
the  Whitworth  rifle,  it  must  be  remember- 
ed that  at  the  time  the  comparison  was  in- 
stituted it  was  by  much  the  more  costly 
weapon.  Cost,  was  of  course,  an  element 
of  considerable  importance  in  reference  to 
rifles,  which  were  to  be  furnished  to  all 
British  troops.  No  doubt,  Mr.  Whitworth 
was  now  able  to  produce  a  much  cheaper 
arm ;  but  at  the  time  the  experiments  were 
made  his  rifle  was  much  more  expensive 
than  the  Enfleld.  A  Committee  had  been 
appointed,  which  would  commence  its  sit* 
tings  almost  immediately,  to  inquire  into 
and  report  upon  the  best  form  of  rifle, 
and  the  Government  had  every  disposition 
to  examine Jnto  the  matter  in  the  fullest 
and  fairest  spirit.  He  felt  confident  Mr. 
Whitworth  would  never  be  afraid  of  a  fair 
trial,  and  that  he  would  show  every  dis- 
position to  meet  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Earl  op  CAMPERDOWN  ex- 
pressed hiinself  satisfied  with  the  explana- 
tion of  the  noble  Earl.  He  disclaimed  all 
intention  of  making  insinuations  against 

Earl  d$  Grey  and  Bipon 


Sir  William  Armstrong,  thovgh  it  nsitle 
admitted  that  the  poaition  of  that 
man  was  anomalous. 


House  adjourned  at  a  quirt«r  befiirs 
o'clock,  till  T<Miiorrow,  a 
before  Twdvt 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 
Friday,  March  30»  1860. 

MxiroTSs]  Public  Bills. — l^  Valuadon  of  Ifl|^ 
(Scotland)  Act  Amendment. 

COMMERCIAL    ARRANGEBfENTS  mt 
FRANOE.—QUESTION.    . 

Mr.  E.  C.  EGEHTO^  said,  he  wtH 
beg  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  the  Seop^ 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  WhetLer.an 
Supplemental  Treaty  has  been  urm^ 
between  this  Country  and  France  oa  ftft 
subject  of  the  Duties  on  goods  admStil 
from  this  Country  into  France ;  andif  i% 
whether  he  has  any  objection  to  liji 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House  ? 

LoBD  JOHN  RUS8ELL  said,  there  m 
no  such  Supplemental  Treaty. 

Mb.  E.  C.  EOEETON  said,  he  wonJl 
beg  to  ask  whether  such  Treaty  wis  ii 
contemplation  ? 

LoRn  JOHN  EUSSELL  said,  the  6o- 
yermnent  had  no  intention  at  present  tf 
entering  into  any  such  Treaty. 

THE  SAN  JUAN  QUESTION.— QUESTWa 

Mr  LONGFIELD  said,  he  wishsd  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  FoRigi 
Affairs  what  progress  has  been  nude  tD> 
wards  a  settlement  of  the  San  Jaaii  tui- 
tion, and  to  produce  (if  there  ^uld  bm 
objection  on  public  grounds)  BBjmt^ 
spondence  which  may  have  reo^Uy  tafai 
place  between  the  British  and  AneriMi 
Gbvemments  on  the  subject  ? 

Lord  JOHN  EUSSELL :  Sir,  the  orif 
progress  which  has  been  made  townii 
the  permanent  settlement  of  the  tata 
question  is  that  an  arrangement  Imta 
proposed  on  each  side,  but  it  has  wt  J^ 
been  concluded.  The  last  De^itA  « 
the  subject  went  from  this  oottititr  ^ 
I  expect  that  an  answ^  will  be  nnmtoit 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  ti  Ai 
United  States.  I  must  say  that  tiia  om^ 
duct  of  General  Scott,  on  t^e  paitrftfe 
United  States,  has  been  most  ecfomBil0J* 
About  800  American  troops  and  a  teteT 
of  guns  had  been  placed  <m  fte  iiWi 
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tat  ihB  nnttber  of  men  has  since  been  re- 
Ittoed  to  100,  and  the  battery  of  guns  has 
>een  entirely  removed.  It  is  also  nnder- 
tood  that  100  marines  are  to  be  stationed 
here  on  the  part  of  the  British  GK>yem- 
oeiit^  in  order  Uiat  there  may  be  a  joint 
occupation  until  the  question  is  finally 
ettled. 

CENTRAL  ITALIAN  STATES.— IRISH 
BUSINESS.— OBSERVATIONS. 

Ur.  HENKESSY  said,  that  to  put  him- 
lelf  in  order  he  should  more  that  the 
Souse  at  its  rising  do  adjourn  to  Monday 
lext.     He  did  so  llecause  he  wished  to 
nake  a  statement  to  the  House  as  well  as 
to  ask  a  question.    The  question  related 
to  the  annexation  of  the  States  of  Central 
[taly  to  Sardinia;  and  he  begged  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  noble  Loi^  the  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affidrs  to  a  despatch 
irhich  appeared  amoogst  the  official  cor- 
respondence on  Italian  Affairs,  and  which 
he  had  received  from  Earl  Cowley,  dated 
the  5th  of  February.      In  that  despatch 
Lord  Cowley  gave  an  account  of  a  conver- 
sation which  he  had  had  with  M.  Thou- 
renel,   the  Foreign  Minister  of  France, 
in  which  the  latter  stated  that,  ''  if  Her 
Majesty's  Qovemment  were  ready  to  ad- 
mit that  the  annexation  of  the  Central 
States  of  Italy  to  Sardinia  should  de- 
pend on  the  consent  of  the  Chreat  Powers, 
the  Emperor  would  subscribe  to  the  same 
role  as  regards  Savoy  and  refrain  from 
umexing  tilat  country,  unless  he  had  ob- 
ttuned  tibe  consent  of  the  Great  Powers. 
The  principle  in  fact  was  the  same  in 
both  cases."  To  this  Lord  Cowley  replied, 
with  the  sanction  and  approval  of  Her  Ma- 
JMty's  Government,  that  there  was  a  dis- 
tim^on  between  the  two  cases,  and  that  the 
British  Government  could  not  agree  to  the 
proposed  Congress.    It  will  thus  be  seen 
ttiU  M.  Thottvenel  threw  upon  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  the 
oans  of  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice 
to  Fnnoe.     With  that  brief  explanation 
hs  wished  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  AfBairs  whether  the  Govem- 
aeat  had  advised  Her  Majesty  to  recog- 
nise die  annexation  of  Bologna,  Tuscany, 
Vodena,  and  Parmai  to  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia ;  and  if  so,  whether  he  was  pre- 
pared to  state  the  reasons  which  had  in- 
dooed  the   Government  to    tender  such 
tdvioe  to  Her  Majesty  ?    He  should  now 
paas  to  another  subject.     Those  who  were 
fcmiUar  with  the  records  of  the  House 
nmil-  know  that  at  the  dose   of  eaoh 


Session  their  proceedings  became  embar- 
rassed and  complicated,  chiefly  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  Irish  business.   The  late  Go- 
vernment had  adopted  the  prudent  course 
of  taking  a  large  quantily  of  the  Irish 
business  early  in  the  Session,  and  the  Irish 
Members  very  naturally  expected  that  the 
Chief  Secretflory  for  Ireland  would  follow 
that  example ;  but  so  far  from  doing  so, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  might 
be  said  to  have  treated  the  Irish  business 
with  unexampled  contempt.     Until  half- 
past  twelve  of  the  previous  night,   the 
'  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  had  laid  before 
I  the  House  only  one  Bill  of  any  importance 
relative  to  Ireland,  and  that  (the  Eeform 
Bill)  was  a  purely  political  measure.  There 
were  various  social  matters  in  which  the 
people  of  Ireland  took  an  interest,  such 
as  tl^e  Poor  Laws,  Medical  Charities,  Re- 
formatory Schools,  Agricultural  Improve- 
ments, and   sanitary  arrangements;    but 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  entirely 
neglected  the  social  wants  of  the  country. 
As  a  set-off  for  neglecting  the  social  in- 
terests of  the  people  the  Chief  Secretary 
brought  in  a  Reform  Bill.    It  might  be 
interesting  to  the  House  to  know,  that 
only  four  petitions  were  presented  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Irish  Reform  Bill.     The  flrst 
was  presented  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man himself,  and  was  signed  by  one  person 
only.     The  second,  also  presented  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  was  likewise  signed 
by  one  person  only  and  that  one  person  an 
Irish  Peer.  [  Cries  of  "  Name,  name."]  The 
name  of  the  solitary  petitioner  was  Lord 
Monck.     The  third  petition  was  from  the 
students  of  the  Queen's  University,  signed 
by  185  of  those  gentlemen,  praying  for 
the  ^representation  of  that  institution  in 
Parliament ;  and  the  fourth  petition — the 
strangest  fact  of  all — was  the  first  petition 
presented  over  again,  no  doubt  through 
mistake,  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Xildare. 
Great  agitation  prevailed  in  Ireland  on 
the  subject  of  education,  the  poor  laws, 
and  other  non-political  matters,  but  no 
attempt  to  legislate  was  made.    Indeed, 
the  subject  of  education  had  been  very 
much  complicated  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland.      It  was 
hardly  twelve  months  since  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman  appeared  before  the  altar 
of  a  Catholic  chapel  in  Cork,  and  in  the 
presence  of  four  bishops  in  their  robes, 
solemnly  denounced  the  system  of  mixed 
education.   The  Government,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  pledged  to  the  principle  of 
mixed  education,  and  the  people  of  Ire- 


land  did  not  know  what  to  think,  seeing  < 
the  discrepancy  between  the  sentiments 
of  the  Government  and  of  their  Attorney 
General.    But  there  was  no  excuse  what- 
ever for  the  neglect  of  the  poor-law  ques- 
tion.   The  present  Poor  Law  system  was 
destroying   the   peopje    of  Ireland,     fie 
(Mr.  Hennessy)  would  urgently  urge  the 
Government  not  to   continue  the  powers 
of  the  Commission,   but  to  estabHsh  in 
Ireland  the  English  system  of  extensive 
out-door  relief.     It  was  not  long  since 
the   extraordinary   scandal  was   exhibit- 
ed of  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Board  being 
brought  into  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
and  prosecuted  by  a  Catholic  chaplain, 
when  the  Judges  of  that  court  decided  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiff,  and  against  the. 
Government.    In  spite  of  that  decision  the 
Government  had  taken  no  steps  to  re- 
medy the  evil  complained  of  by  the  chap- 
lain.    They  were  all  familiar  with  the 
distressing  and  disgraceful  stories  about 
the  removal  of  Irish  poor  from  England. 
A  debate  took  place  on  that  subject  a  few 
nights  ago,  in  which  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral took  no  part ;  nor  when  he  (Mr.  Hen- 
nessy) made  a  Motion  on  the  subject  of  the 
Bailey  borough  Union  was  either  the  At- 
torney General  or  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  present.    A  very  wholesome  les- 
son had  been  read  to  the  Government  last 
night  on  the  subject  of  Irish  tenant  right. 
The  Chief  Secretary's  measure  was  con- 
demned on  all  hands.     If  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  looked  at  what  had  been 
done  by  his  predecessors  in  1852,  he  might 
have  produced  a  much  more  satisfactory 
Bill.    There  were  other  matters  which  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  had  neglect- 
ed, and  he  (Mr.  Hennessy)  wished  to  give 
him  a  fair  opportunity  of  informing  the 
House  what  steps  he  int^ided  ,to  take. 
The  English  Registrar  General  complained 
for  instance  that  the  vital  statistics  of  the 
British  islands  were  in  a  worse  position 
than  those  of  any  other  country,  simply 
because  of  the  neglect  of  the  statistics  of 
diseases  and  mortcdity  in  Ireland.    In  con- 
clusion he  was  bound  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  courtesy  and  attention  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman ;  but  he  was  abo  compelled  to 
add  that  those  qualities  could  not  make 
amends  for  his  inevitable  ignorance  of  Ire- 
land and  the  Irish  people.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  a  distinguished  Member  of 
that  House ;  but  when  he  went  to  Dublin 
ho  was  surrounded  by  a  clique  of  place- 
hunters  who  shut  him  out  from  the  Irish 
people,  and  effectually  prevented  bim  irom 
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learning  anything  of  their  real  halHti»  tem- 
perament, or  wants.  The  n^ii  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  as  little  able  to  cope  with  tlie 
diplomacy  of  that  clique  as  the  noble  Lord 
the  Foreign  Secretary  was  to  encoaater 
the  diplomacy  of  Vienna  (nt  of  Fario.  Qe 
b^ged  to  move  that  the  House  at  jk 
rising  do  adjourn  to  Monday  next. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  prc^osed— 
''  That  the  House  at  its  rising  do  adyosn 
to  Monday  next." 

Sib  GEOEGE  LEWIS  said,  he  didaot 
rise  to  debate  with  tke  hon.  Gentlema 
either  the  question  of  Savoy,  or  that  d 
the  Irish  business  and  its  position  at  Hbu 
moment.  Those  who  remembered  Lor 
large  a  portion  of  the  Session  was  ooeo- 
pied  a  few  years  ago  by  Irish  b^isinesi)  t» 
the  exclusion  of  both  English  and  Sootdi 
affairs,  would  perhi^s  be  inclined  to  agrn 
with  him  in  thinking  that  the  altered  state 
of  things  afforded  no  bad  augury  of  iaif 
proyement  in  the  internal  state  of  Irdaad. 
His  object  in  rising  was  amply  to  object 
to  the  Motion  with  which  the  hon.  Geo^ 
man  had  concluded  his  speech,  becanse  it 
was  necessary  that  the  House  should  at 
on  the  next  day  in  order  to  receive  a  oob- 
mission.  He  might  at  the  same  time  ixk- 
form  the  House  ^t  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  his  noble  Friend  the  Secrataiy  ki 
Eoreign  Affairs  to  propose  the  resumptioii 
of  the  a(^oumed  debate  upon  the  Bill  fa 
Amending  the  Bepresentatioii  of  the  People 
that  evening,  because  there  was  no  proh^ 
bility  that  if  renewed  it  would  be  eco- 
tinned.  His  noble  Friend  would  state  oa 
Monday  to  what  day  after  Easter  hewoold 
propose  that  the  debate  should  be  resoned. 

THE  LORD-LIEUTENANCT  OF  THK 
COUNTY  OF  LONDONDERRY. 

OBSEUVATIONS. 

Mb.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  rose  to  dmv 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  reee&t 
appointment  of  Mr.  Lyle,  at  present  Be- 
ceiver-Master  of  the  Court  of  Obsafierj 
in  Ireland,  to  the  dignity  of  Lord  liei- 
tenant  of  the  county  of  Londonderry,  la^ 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  mA 
appointment  was  made.  He  believei  tbit 
it  would  be  admitted  by  the  ij^t  ko. 
G^itleman  the  Chief  Secretary  that  w 
gentleman  had  held  that  office  so  long  ii 
he  had  done  with  less  oj^position  firom  & 
body  of  Irish  r^resentatives.  Eaw% 
been  in  office  himself,  and  having  soisr- 
ed  from  an  unsfurupuloua  oppositioOfk 
should  be  yery  unwilling  to  make  fn  Wr 
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tsir  attack  upon  any  one  so  courteons  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  always 
shown  himself  to  be;  but  the  matter  to 
which  he  was  about  to  call  attention  was 
one  which  he  thought  the  House  would  be 
of  opinion  ought  to  reoeiye  a  satisfisu^tory 
exi^anation.  Within  the  last  fortnight 
the  death  of  a  very  old  and  respected 
Member  of  that  House,  Sir  E.  Ferguson, 
had  created  a  vacancy  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  city  of  Londonderry  and  in 
the  Lieutenancy  of  that  city  and  county. 
The  Lieutenant  of  an  Irish  county — which 
offioe  was  created  in  the  early  part  of  the 
R^gn  of  William  the  Fourth  by  Earl 
Grey  and  Lord  Melbourne,  with  the  as- 
te&t  of  the  Buke  of  Welling^n — com- 
manded the  Militia,  appointed  its  colonels 
and  other  officers,  was  the  etutos  rotuUh- 
rum  of  the  county,  nominated  the  clerk 
of  the  peace,  and,  being  supposed  to  be 
the  man  of  most  eminent  station  in  the 
«<mnty,  he  recommended  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  such  of  the  gentry  as  he 
tinrnght  ought  to  be  made  magistrates. 
The  Chancellor  was  not  disposed  to  act 
Tnthout  his  recommendation,  and  there- 
fore he  acted  as  a  check  upon  that  high 
oiBoer  to  prevent  his  appointing  unfit  per- 
sons. In  fact,  he  was  the  first  man  in 
the  county.  Shortly  after  the  office  was 
created,  a  Member  of  that  House  com- 
phdned  of  the  appointment  of  Lord  Dun- 
eannon  to  be  Lord  Lieutenant  of  his 
eounty,  on  the  ground  that  he  hdd  an 
inconsistent  office,  he  being  at  the  time 
First  Commissioner  of  Works.  In  the 
debate  upon  the  subject  Mr.  Stanley,  de- 
fending tiie  Ministry,  said : — 

^  The  ralo  laid  down  for  the  selection  of  Lords- 
UeatenaDt  was  to  appoint  the  most  respectable 
peraoDs,  whether  noblemen  or  gentlemen,  con- 
nected with  the  county  by  ftfrtune  and  respect- 
ability. The  object  of  the  Government  in  bring- 
ing in  the  Bill  had  been  to  appoint  persons  resid- 
ing in  or  contiguous  to  the  counties,  who,  by 
tMr  ittflnenee  with  the  particular  district,  and  by 
tbeir  residence,  would  be  better  able  to  attend  to 
Uie  interest  of  Irehind.  It  was  certainly  said 
that  the  preference  should  be  given  to  peers,  be- 
came they  wished  to  select  persons  of  the  highest 
nnk,  that  there  might  be  an  avoidance  of  jea- 
lomies,  which  would  have  been  created  if  oom- 
BMBers  were  appointed  when  there  were  90  many 
ia  one  county  of  equal  rank." 

The  contest  for  Londonderry  city  was  pro- 
ceeding that  day.  He  did  not  blame  the 
Government  for  wishing  to  preserve  the 
seat  for  the  maiden  and  unconquered  city; 
Bor  did  he  indulge  in  the  political  prudery 
of  rapposing  that  they  would  not  exercise 
my  legitimate  influence  they  possessed  in 


support  of  their  Friend.    The  other  night 
the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  warned  them  not  to  place 
implicit    reliance    upon    telegrams,    and 
when  he  received  by  that  means  an  an- 
nouncement that  a  gentleman  whom  he 
left  at  his  desk  in  an  office  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  Dublin,  busy  settling  the  ac- 
counts of  the  receivers,  looking  after  de- 
fiiulting  tenants,  and  seeing  that  balances 
were  lodged  in  court,  had  been  pitchforked 
into  the  Lord  Lieutenantcy  of  the  county 
of  Londonderry,  he  said  to  himself  that  he 
would  not  believe  it,  and  would  put  no 
question  upon  the  subject  until ,  he  was 
better  informed.     On  t^e  following  day, 
however,  he  looked  into  a  Dublin  newspa- 
per, and  there  ho  saw  a  paragraph  stating 
that  ''the  newly  appointed  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Londonderry,  Mr.  Lyle,  his  son 
and  son-in-law,  had  left  town  en  route  iat 
Deny,  where  it  was  said  the  new  Lieu« 
tenant  would  use  all  his  influence  in  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Greer,  the  tenant-right  candi- 
date, in  tlte  contest  then  going  on.''    This 
made  him  think  the  matter  more  probable, 
and  soon  afterwards  he  received  a  letter, 
from  a  gentleman  in  Londonderry,  stating 
that  Mr.  Lyle  had  walked  into  the  grand 
jury  room  and  announced  to  the  gentle- 
men present  that  he  was  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  county,  an  announcement 
which,  as  his  letter  stated,  ''  they  received 
in  solemn  silence.''    Kow,  the  Eeceiver- 
Master  was  bound  by  law  to  be  in  his 
office  so  many  hours  every  day,  though, 
no  doubt,  in  an  Easter  vacation  he  might 
be  at  liberty  to  assist  at  to  election ;  but 
surely,  if  objection  could  be  taken  to  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Duncannon,  it  must 
apply  still  more  forcibly  to  that  of  an  offi- 
cial of  the  Court  of  Chancery  who  was 
withdrawn  from  his  duties  to  be  manu- 
factured into  a  Lieutenant  of  a  county.   He 
objected  to  it  especially  if  it  were  done  at 
the  present  moment  in  order  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Lieutenant  of  a  county  and 
city  should  be  thrown  into  the  scale  in  sup- 
port of  a  candidate  at  a  closely  contested 
election,  whom  t^e  Government  were  dis- 
posed to  favour.     One  of  the  duties  of  the 
Lieutenant  of  a  county  was  to  recommend 
magistrates  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  to 
act  as  a  check  upon  his  appointment  of 
them.    How  could  such  functions  be  exer- 
cised by  a  person  whose  very  office  it  was 
to  execute  the  orders  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor ?      This  question  he  put  to  himself, 
and  having  no  one  to  reply  to  it  ho  answer- 
ed it  himself-*'' He  is  going  to  retire." 
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If  there  was  an  election  to  be  carried,  the 
Government,  despite  the  defaulting  Exche- 
quer, would  not  stick  at  trifles,  and  he 
therefore  ventured  to  think  that  Mr.  Lyle 
would  get  his  retiring  pension  of  £2,500, 
the  amount  of  his  salary.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Lyle  was  entitled  to  his 
full  pension,  as  when  he  ceased  to  be  Ke- 
membrancer  and  was  transferred  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  it  was  fairly  arranged 
that  his  time  as  Remembrancer  should  be 
reckoned  in  his  services  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  He  would  not  grudge  him  his 
pension,  nor  any  mark  of  personal  respect 
that  could  be  paid  to  a  useful,  diligent  and 
punctual  servant  of  the  Crown.  But  what 
was  to  become  of  his  office  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  ?  That  was  a  very  nice  point. 
The  House  ought  to  be  informed  that 
whenever  a  Gentleman  contested  a  county 
or  a  city  in  Ireland,  and  was  defeated,  it 
was  necessary  to  soothe  his  wounded  feel- 
ings with  a  hicrative  place.  The  Earl  of 
Carlisle  had  been  more  patriotic  and  bene- 
volent in  that  respect  than  most  of  his 
predecessors.  The  Gentleman  who  con- 
tested the  county  of  Dublin  in  the  Whig 
interest  at  the  last  election  was  now  a 
Commissioner  of  something  or  other,  it 
was  immaterial  what, — gaols  or  lunatics, 
it  was  all  the  same.  The  son  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  contested  the  city  of  Dublin 
and  was  defeated;  by  a  like  equity  he 
must  be  provided  for.  However,  there 
was  some  difficulty  as  to  whether  the 
Chancellor  could  make  his  son  Beceiver- 
Master  in  his  own  court,  but  parental 
feelings  were  universally  respected  and 
the  rumour  was  that  an  excellent  Gentle- 
man, and  a  friend  of  Lord  Carlisle,  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court, 
was  to  be  transferred  to  the  office  of  Re- 
ceiver-Master in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  the  Chancellor's  son  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  vacant  Commissionership. 
Then  they  had — ^what?  A  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, who  was  Receiver-Master  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  or  if  not,  who  was  the 
pensioner  of  the  Crown,  the  Crown  pay- 
ing the  salary  of  that  Gentleman,  and  that 
also  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to 
be  appointed.  Who  was  that  Gentleman  ? 
He  was  informed  it  would  not  be  the  son 
of  the  Chancellor,  but  Mr.  Berwick,  who 
was  to  be  transferred  to  that  office  from 
the  Bankrupt  Court,  so  that  the  Gentle- 
man who  had  contested  the  city  of  Dublin 
might  be  suitably  provided  with  a  place. 
Did  the  Chief  Secretary  expect  to  govern 
Ireland  upon  such  principles  ?  When  the 
Mr.  WhUende 


office  of  Lieutenant  was  created  in  Irdnd, 
it  was  objected  to  on  the  ground  that 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  a  county  might 
interfere  in  elections.  The  answer  was, 
that  peers  would  generally  be  appointed, 
and  that,  as  it  was  a  breach  of  pririlc^ 
for  peers  to  interfere  in  elections,  the  ap- 
prehended danger  would  not  aiise.  Whit 
had  taken  place  in  the  present  case  ?  It 
was  stated  that  no  sooner  had  Mr.  Lyle  re* 
ceived  his  appointment  than  he  proceeded 
straight  to  Londonderry,  where  a  hot  eoa- 
test  was  raging,  and  gave  his  supped  to 
Mr.  Greer,  a  gentleman  who  advocated 
those  tenant-right  views  which  had  met 
with  no  sympathy  in  the  House  of  Con- 
mens,  but  whose  vote  might  always  be  de- 
pended upon  by  Ministers.  Hitherto  no&e 
but  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  influeooe 
in  their  respective  counties  had  been  w^ 
pointed  to  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant 
Was  the  Chief  Secretary  authorized  to 
state  that,  unless  Mr  Lyle  had  been  Be- 
ceiver-Master,  and  had  held  opinions  si- 
milar to  those  of  the  Earl  of  Cariide, 
he  would  ever  have  been  made  Lieute- 
nant of  Londonderry?  The  ^pointmeot 
was  one  of  which  the  Chief  Secretary 
might  not  have  heard,  yet  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  it.  The  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  were  not  consulted  upon  such  oc- 
casions. Why  had  the  Earl  of  Cariisle 
passed  over  the  Marquess  of  Wateribrd, 
Lord  Garvagh,  Sir  Harvey  Bruce,  Mr. 
M'Causland,  and  many  other  gentlema 
owning  large  estates  in  the  county  of 
Londonderry?  Mr.  Lyle  was  a  youoga 
son  of  a  respectable  family  in  London* 
deny,  a  member  of  the  bar,  and  a  gea- 
tlemen  who  had  long  discharged  the  duties 
of  a  public  office  in  an  exemplary  mas- 
ner ;  but  the  gentry  of  Ireland  had  toa^ 
themselves  whether  the  place  of  Loid 
Lieutenant  of  a  county  was  properlj 
filled  at  the  moment  of  a  contested  dee* 
tion  either  by  an  actual  Receiver-Master 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  by  a  peo- 
sioned  officer  of  the  Crown.  Such  an 
appointment  was  utterly  unjustifiable;  it 
was  unprecedented,  and  it  was  contnij 
to  aU  principle.  Mr.  Lyle  had  a  model 
farm  in  Londonderry,  the  best  cnlti?8tfld 
in  the  county,  on  which,  in  his  lemn 
moments,  he  had  certainly  speait  aooe 
time  and  money;  but  he  did  not  poflsett 
a  considerable  estate  in  the  oounty»  b«c^ 
as  would  justify  his  appointment  to  o 
office  of  so  much  importance.  Why  had 
he  be^i  made  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  contested  election,  by  a  eliqueia 
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Ihiblin,  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  in 
preference,  not  only  to  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  whose  names  he  had  already 
mentioned  to  the  Honse,  but  to  the  two 
Members  for  the  county,  one  a  relative  of 
a  distinguished  statesman,  and  the  other 
the  descendant  of  a  chief  magistrate  of 
the  metropolis  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancdlor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
told  them  that  they  ought  to  apply  rules 
framed  on  the  highest  standard  of  morality 
to  Sections.  How  could  he  reconcile  his 
principle  with  the  practice  of  the  Goyem- 
ment,  who  had  made  an  appointment  such 
as  never  was  made  before,  and  which  he 
was  quite  certain,  if  that  House  did  its 
duty,  would  never  be  made  again. 

Mv.  CABDWELL  said,  he  desired,  in 
the  first  place,  to  return  his  acknowledg- 
ments for  that  part  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman's  speech  in  which  he 
elaimed  for  himself,  and  those  who  acted 
with  him,  the  credit  of  having  shown 
towards  himself  (Mr.  Cardwell),  since  he 
had  the  honour  of  filling  his  present  ofiice, 
every  possible  courtesy  and  consideration. 
He  acknowledged  that  £act  thankfully; 
and  he  also  acknowledged  that  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  the  most 
perfect  right  to  hold  him  responsible  for 
every  act  of  the  Iri^  Government.  Having 
made  those  acknowledgments,  he  would 
proceed  to  state  what  he  understood  to  be 
the  charge  brought  against  him.  As  he  un- 
derstood the  charge,  it  was  that  of  having 
sought  to  put  into  the  Lord-lieutenancy  of 
a  county  a  political  partisan  at  the  moment 
when  a  contested  election  was  going  on, 
and  of  contriving,  at  the  same  time,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  relation  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
He  would  answer  the  two  charges  clearly, 
limply,  and  categorically;  but  before 
doing  BO,  he  would  beg  to  state  precisely 
what  had  been  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
vacant  Lord-lieutenancy  of  the  county  of 
Londonderry.  The  first  he  had  heard  of 
it  was  an  expression  irom  his  noble  friend, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  of  the  ex- 
treme pain  and  regret  with  which  he  re- 
ceived the  annoimcement  of  the  vacancy 
<»eated  by  the  lamented  death  of  Sir 
Bobert  Ferguson.  He  oould  assure  the 
House  that  his  noble  Friend  exercised  the 
ntmost  care  in  the  selection  of  a  successor 
to  the  office  lefb  vacant  by  the  death  of 
that  gentleman.  The  property  of  the 
county  of  Londonderry  was  largely  held 
hj  great  Companies  in  London.  Upon  the 
hst  of  the  deputy-lieutenants  of  the  county 
these  were  tiie  names  of  only  two  peers. 


one  who  had  property  in  the  county,  but 
did  not  reside  there ;  and  the  other,  who 
did  reside  there,  but  upon  property  the 
succession  to  which  had  not  yet  fEdlen  in, 
and'  which  was  not  yet  his  own.    There 
were  no  other  names  of  Peers  on  the  list. 
Among  the  commoners  of  the  county  his 
noble  Friend,  therefore,  had  proceeded  to 
make  the  selection  which  the  law  vested 
in  him,  and  for  the  exercise  of  which  he 
was  responsible.    He  selected  a  gentleman 
who  he  (Mr.  Cardwell)  believed  would  be 
acknowledged  by  every  <me  who  knew 
him  to  be  a  man  of  the  most  unblemished 
character.     His  (Mr.  Cardwell's)  under- 
standing with  regard  to  Mr.  Lyle^s  pro- 
perty did  not  conform  with  that  of  the 
rig^t  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.    He 
j  believed  that  he  was  a  gentleman  of  con- 
siderable landed  property,  highly  respected 
in  the  county  of  Londonderry,  residing  in 
the  county,  and  taking  a  great  interest  in  its 
a^Gurs.   With  regard  to  the  statement  that 
this  was  done  from  a  wish  to  create  a 
vacancy,  his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of 
Carlisle}  was  in  communication  with  Mr. 
Lyle  some  months  before,  that  gentleman 
being  then  extremely  desirous  to  resign 
his  office,  with  the  intention  of  going  to 
reside  in  the  county  of  Londonderry.    He 
was  persuaded  to  retain  his  office  for  a 
short  period.     This  occurred  some  time 
before  the  death  of  Sir  Bobert  Ferguson. 
Mr.  Lyle,  as  he  before  «aid,  consented  to 
remain;    stating,  however,   at  the  same 
time,  the  period  for  which  he  would  con- 
tinue in  office.    At  the  termination  of  a 
few  months  it  was  fixed  that  he  should 
retire,  and  it  was,  therefore,  as  a  gentle- 
man, who  had  previously  avowed  his  de- 
terjnination  to  reside  upon  his  estate  in 
Londonderry,  that  his  noble  Friends  elect- 
ed him  to  fill  the  position  of  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant for  the  county.     With  regard  to 
3£r.   Lyle's  interference  in  the  election, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Whiteside) 
himself  referred  to  the  well-known  fact 
that  many  distinguished  Members  of  that 
House  had  themselves  filled  the  high  office 
of  Lord  Lieutenant ;  and  he  (Mr.  Cardwell) 
was  not  aware  that  it  was  any  reflection 
upon  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  if 
he  should  exercise  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner, and  without  any  circumstances  which 
oould  be  alleged  against  him  as  a  charge, 
the  ordinary  political  fiinctions  of  a  voter 
in  the  county.  The  House  might  imagine, 
from  what  had  been  said,  that  a  keenly- 
contested  election  was  going  on  between  a 
warm  supporter  and  a  strenuous  opponent 
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of  the  Gk>Terninent.  Now,  if  he  were  cor- 
rectly informed,  Mr.  M*Cormick*B  opinions 
wonld  not  be  found  to  correspond  with 
those  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite. 
He  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  re- 
ferring to  Ireland,  but  he  beUeved  that 
Mr.  M'Cormick  and  Mr  Greer  had  ex- 
pressed the  same  political  opinions.  It 
therefore  appeared  that,  so  fax  from  there 
bdng  a  desire  to  create  a  vacancy,  there 
had  been  a  desire  to  prevent  a  vacancy. 
With  regard  to  the  way  in  which  that 
vacancy  had  been  filled,  ike  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Whiteside)  seemed 
to  have  had  much  freer  access  to  the  in- 
tended appointments  of  his  noble  Friend, 
for  which  he  (Mr.  Cardwell)  was  also  re- 
sponsible, than  he  could  pretend  to  have, 
if  he  (Mr.  Whiteside)  coidd  vouch  for  the 
statements  which  he  had  given  to  the 
House.  All  he  (Mr.  Cardwell)  could  say 
was,  that  no  intimation  had  reached  him, 
cither  from  his  noble  Friend  or  from  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  that  there  was  the  slight- 
.  est  wish  of  any  advance  of  either  of  the 
two  gentlemen  to  whom  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  referred.  He 
(Mr.  Cardwell)  could  only  conceive,  there- 
fore, that  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  been  indebted  to  mere  rumours, 
which  the  imagination  of  some  persons, 
not  acquainted  with  the  subject,  had  occa- 
sioned. The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman said  he  rose  to  put  to  him  a  direct 
question — which  was,  would  Mr.  Lyle 
have  been  appointed  to  this  office  if  he 
had  not  been  Receiver  General  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery?  He  (Mr.  Cardwell) 
could  answer  that  question  most  com- 
pletely. Mr.  Lyle  was  the  choice  of  his 
noble  Friend,  on  the  grounds  to  which  jie 
had  referred,  and  the  only  difficulty  which 
occurred  to  his  noble  Friend  was,  whether 
the  continuance  of  his  holding  that  office 
for  the  short  period  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred was  or  was  not  a  difficulty  which 
ought  to  have  prevented  that  appointment. 
Considering,  however,  that  the  period  was 
both  brief  and  fixed,  his  noble  Friend  re- 
garded it  as  not  a  sufficient  objection,  and 
made  the  appointment.  Now  that  he  had 
answered  the  question  put  to  him  by  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  he 
would  make  a  short  reply  to  the  statement 
so  courteously  introduced  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  (Mr.  Hennessy ) .  The  hon. 
Gentleman  was  not  quite  so  well  informed 
on  the  state  of  the  subject  as  he  supposed 
himself.  With  regard  to  Irish  business, 
eiq>erience  showed  that  at  the  end  of  a 
Mr,  Cardwell 


Session  they  were  very  much  encmnbend 
witli  Irish  business,  and  Bills  frequoitlj 
brought  in  were  dropped  at  the  close  of  ^ 
Session.  He  (Mr.  Cardwell)  regretted  tkit 
such  should  be  the  case,  but  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman should  remember,  that  when  he 
referred  to  former  Sessions  he  could  ndt 
say  that  those  who,  at  the  present  ao- 
ment,  were  responsible  for  the  conduct  <^ 
Irish  affairs,  were  responsible  for  nnjxtim 
which  occuned  in  former  Sessions.  Hi 
had  been  possible  to  have  introduced  Wk 
business  early  in  the  present  Sessiaii^il 
would  have  been  of  ike  greatest  8i^ui» 
tion  to  him  but  he  was  sure  the  jtd^ 
ment  of  the  House  would  be,  that  it  woM 
have  been  highly  inconvenient  and  iap^ 
sibie  to  introduce  measures  about  'vUk 
there  was  any  contest,  until  the  Hi 
pressing  public  business  of  the  eountiy  W 
been  disposed  of.  When  the  hon.  Gatfi* 
man  said  that  he  (Mr.  Cardwell)  had  wA 
brought  in  any  Bill  on  the  subject  of  da* 
cation  in  Ireland^  and  put  a  questi<m  m 
to  whether  he  intended  to  bring  in  a  Kii 
upon  ihe  subject,  he  answered  him  tfail 
no  Bill  was  required  to  carry  oat  i^ 
change.  It  was  only  within  a  wedc  tb^ 
he  received  the  rejoinder  of  the  Bonua 
Catholic  Archbishops  and  Bishc^s  of  Ire* 
land  to  the  conmiunication  addressed  bf 
the  Government,  and  it  was  quite  obTioiiiy 
as  he  had  stated  be&re,  that  when  he  i&- 
troduced  the  Estimates  was  the  proper 
time  to  make  a  statement  upon  the  saih 
ject.  With  regard  to  the  poor  law  in  Ire- 
land, the  Poor-law  Amendment  Bill  wn 
introduced  last  night,  and  would  be  shortlj 
in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members.  As  to  tbe 
question  of  poor-law  removal,  his  right 
hon.  Friend  tiie  President  of  the  Poor-lav 
Board,  on  a  former  occasion,  had  fully  laid 
before  the  House  the  state  of  that  questum. 
With  regard  to  the  registration  of  births^ 
marriages,  and  deaths,  he  (Mr.  CardweA) 
had,  very  early  in  the  Session,  annooiiead 
his  intention  of  bringing  in  a  Bill  on  Hoi 
subject,  and  he  was  only  prevented  froB 
introducing  that  measure  for  the  want  of 
an  opportunity.  AH  he  could  say  ^was, 
that  as  soon  as  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the 
House  to  proceed  with  the  Irish  businear 
it  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  ooi- 
venience  and  satisfaction  to  himself. 

SieFREDEKICK  HEYaATE  said,  I 
should  not  have  addressed  the  House  on 
the  present  occasion  had  I  not  been  per^ 
sonally  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, and  was  it  not  for  the  fact  thtt^ 
amongst  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  timt 
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» the  pobiio  for  the*  appointment  of  1^ 
ew  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  of 
xaMloaderry  is  the  following,  namely,—- 

"That  there, is  not  one  nobleman  or  gentleman 
r  nAeient  podtion  and  obaraoter  in  that  county 
»  qualify  hun  to  flU  Uie  high  and  responsible 
fioe'of  Lord  Lieatenant."  , 

do  not  mean  to  state,  Sir,  that  this 
ras  the  motiye  that  actuated  the  Gk)yem- 
lent,  but  I  must  say  that  the  appoint- 
Mint  of  a  gentleman,  however  respectable, 
flldtng  a  high  legal  situation  in  the  Lrish 
ioort  of  CbiRncery,  and  therefore  almost 
oDstantly  resident  in  Dublin,  would  na- 
orally  lead  to  the  supposition  that  there 
ras  noxaie  else  in  the  county  qualified  for 
he  post.  This  is  an  imputation.  Sir,  that 
n  behalf  of  those  noblemen  and  gentle- 
oen,  I  indignantly  repudiate.  It  is  true, 
s  has  been  stated  by  the  right  hon.  Oen- 
teman  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  that  a 
urge  part  of  the  county  I  have  the  honour 
0  repreaent  is  the  property  of  the  London 
Companies,  who  f]x>m  their  constitution, 
dthough  in  general  represented  by  excel- 
ent  agents,  are,  and  must  be,  in  the  po- 
rtion of  absentee  landlords,  and  unable 

0  fill  any  public  situation.  Still,  Sir, 
ill  who  are  acquainted  with  the  County 
Deny  know  perfectly  well  that  there  are 
nany  most  respectable  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen of  large  praperty  in  the  county — 
nany  of  them  constantly  resident — who 
ire  of  the  class,  both  by  position  and  cha- 
^Boter,  usually  selected  for  offices  of  the 
uitore  in  question.  I  do  not  make  these 
remarks.  Sir,  with  the  least  intention  of 
laying  one  word  against  Hr.  Aoheson 
Lyle.  On  the  contrary,  £rom  what  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  of  that  gentle- 
man, I  believe  him  to  be  both  a  highly 
bonooraUe  man  and  one  who,  by  his  good 
BCQse  and  business  habits,  is  well  fitted  to 
transact  the  business  of  any  situation  in 
vhich  he  may  be  placed.  But,  Sir,  I  am 
afraid  that  the  real  reason  of  the  appoint- 
ment is  not  avowed  by  the  Government, 
and  that  political  considerations  are  the 
chief  things  oonsidered.  In  this  view, 
Sir,  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  county, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  undoubtedly 
do  possess  the  disqualification  which  it  is 
impoBsible  they  can  surmount — it  is.  Sir, 
that  they  have  not  the  happiness  in  gene- 
ral, to  take  that  sanguine  and  complacent 
view  of  the  merits  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment that,  I  suppose,  they  ought  to  do. 

1  should  have  thought.  Sir,  that  if  it  was 
dearable  that  magistrates  diould  be  ap- 
IKonted,  irrespeotive  of  politioal  considera- 


tions, it  was  equally  important  that  he 
who  has  the  nomination  of  those  magis- 
trates should  also  be  selected  without  re- 
gard to  party,  or  to  the  political  opinions 
he  may  happen  to  hold.  Before  sitting 
down,  I  must  correct  the  statement  of  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  that  the  liiree  can- 
didates for  the  representation  of  the  City 
of  Derry  hold  the  same  political  senti- 
ments. I  believe  it  will  be  found  that 
Mr.  M'Gormick,  if  elected,  will  undoubt- 
edly take  his  seat  on  the  Opposition 
benches.  I  should  not  have  said  a  word 
on  this  subject  had  I  not  felt  that  the 
gentry  of  Ibe  County  Deny  had  been 
unjustly  attacked;  and  I  will  close  my 
ol^rvations  by  adding  my  humble  tri- 
bute of  respect  and  regret  for  the  loss  ot 
the  late  Sir  Bobert  Ferguson,  so  highly 
esteemed  as  a  Member  of  this  House,  and 
who  discharged  the  duties  of  Lieutenant 
of  the  Coun^  Derry  for  so  many  years,  by 
universal  consent,  with  impartiality  and 
justice. 

LoBD  PEBMOY  said,  the  House  was 
indebted  to  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Whiteside),  for  having 
called  their  attention  to  the  subject  of  the 
appointment  of  a  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the 
county  of  Londonderry,  becaiise  he  (Lord 
Fecmoy)  thought  they  ought  to  settle  the 
question  upon  what  principle  were  appoint- 
ments to  be  made  in  future  to  those  high 
offices.  He  meant  to  say  nothing  against 
Mr.  Lyle,  for  he  knew  nothing  about  him, 
but  he  was  willing  to  believe  that  he 
was  a  most  excellent  of^er  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  had  served  his  country 
usefully.  That  might  be  a  reason  for  al- 
lowing }\im  to  retire  upon  full  pay,  if  he 
cho^,  but  it  was  no  reason  ior  appoint- 
ing him  to  an  office  in  a  county,  the  due 
fulfilment  of  which  required  two  things — 
namely,  the  respect  of  all  parties  in  tho 
county,  and  a  thorough  local  knowledge  of 
that  county.  If  Mr.  Lyle,  however,  had 
honestly  and  carefully  discharged  his  du- 
ties in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  Dublin,  it 
was  perfectly  impossible  he  could  have  ac- 
quired a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  distant 
county.  Even  if  that  Gentleman  did  now 
possess  a  large  property  in  the  county,  he 
had  been  absent  irom  it  for  the  greater 
portion  of  his  life,  and  therefore  could  not 
possess  the  local  knowledge  to  fit  him  for 
the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant.  He  was 
prepared  to  go  the  length  of  saying  that 
where  two  men  highly  qualified  by  rank 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  district  presented 
themselves  for  the  office  of  Lord  lieute- 
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nant,  and  one  agreed  with  the  Goyem- 
ment  in  political  opinions  and  the  other 
did  not,  they  might  apx>oint  the  man  who 
agreed  with  them.  Further  than  that  they 
should  not  allow  political  opinions  to  enter 
as  an  ingredient  into  the  question  as  to 
who  should  he  appointed  a  Lord-lieute* 
nant  of  a  county.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  opposite  had  asked 
whether  Ireland  was  to  he  gotemed  upon 
that  principle,  hut  he  (Lord  Fermoy) 
wished  to  ask  upon '  what  principle  was 
Ireland  to  he  governed.  They  must  re- 
collect the  position  of  bSslitb  in  Ireland 
at  the  present  moment.  In  that  country 
they  had  a  large  hody  of  men  repre- 
senting the  Ultramontane  Cathdio  ps^iy, 
whose  confidence  the  Government  did 
not  nor  ever  would  possess.  [Mr.  Bowtbb  : 
Hear,  Hear !  J  Therefore,  in  order  to  ma- 
nage affairs  m  that  country,  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  must  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
moderate  Catholics  and  the  Protestants ; 
hut  the  policy  that  had  heen  pursued  was 
not  at  idl  calculated  to  secure  that  con- 
fidence. What  measures  relating  to  Ire- 
land had  heen  proposed?  After  the  ap- 
plication of  the  screw  Parliamentary,  two 
Bills  had  heen  introduced,  hut  had  not 
progressed  further  than  a  first  reading. 
But  surely  if  they  held  out  to  the  people 
of  Ireland  the  idea  that  they  were  going 
to  legislate  for  their  benefit,  they  were 
bound  to  carry  that  intention  into  effect. 
He  asked  what  had  become  of  the  En- 
dowed Schools  Bill  ?  A  Commission  which 
sat  on  the  subject  of  education  had  shown 
to  them  that  the  endowed  school  system 
in  Ireland  was  a  monstrous  job.  They 
had  £80,000  a  year  which  was  misapplied, 
and  stiU  the  Government  had  not  atteippt- 
ed  to  deal  with  this  question.  He  be- 
lieved, however,  the  late  Government,  be- 
fore they  left  office,  had  showed  a  disposi- 
tion to  deal  with  this  question.  Another 
question  of  great  social  importance  to  Ire- 
land was  the  Pairs  and  Markets  Bill,  which 
had  not  been  dealt  with.  True,  the  GK>- 
vemment  had  brought  in  a  Reform  Bill ; 
but  a  measure  which  had  received  less 
approval  from  the  Irish  people,  he  be- 
lieved, never  was  brought  into  the  House. 
He  had  endeavoured  to  induce  the  Govern- 
ment to  grapple  with  the  question  of  the 
Ecclesiastic^  Courts,  which  in  England  as 
well  as  in  Ireland,  was  a  monstrous  nui- 
sance. They  impeded  the  whole  admi- 
nistration of  justice  in  Ireland.  \_Cr%ei 
of  *«  Question.*']  That  was  the  question. 
It  was  disagreeable  to  many  hon.  Mem- 
Lord  Fermoy 


hers  in  that  House  to  hear  siibjeolB  of  fliai 
nature  discussed,  but  they  must  exaam 
him  if  he  told  them  that  while  they  wm 
neglecting  all  those  material  interasts  k 
Ireland,  the  country  was  slipping  feat 
them ;  there  was  no  public  opinion  in  tinr 
favouTi  and  they  should  recollect  theyhii 
laid  down  this  principle  in  dealing  wA 
other  countries,  that  dynasties  m^^li 
abolished  and  dependencies  migiht  be  ril 
firee  by  universal  suffirage.  The  day  u^ 
come  when  this  country  would  want  fti 
support  of  the  independent  Catholic  mt 
Prdtestant  party  in  Ireland,  and  the  arif 
way  to  obtain  that  support  was  by  mtf- 
ing  those  useful  measures  of  sodal  Ifigali 
tion  to  Ireland.  If  they  did  not  do  M^ 
public  opinion  in  Ireland  would 
them,  and  a  Minister  of  some  foreign  ^ 
try  would  be  sending  them  a  weU-i 
despatch,  calling  upon  them  to  appeal  li 
universal  vote  in  Ireland.  He  feared  wy 
much,  when  that  day  arrived,  men  Ea 
himself  who  had  an  interest  in  the  con- 
try,  and  wished  to  see  Ireland  govensd 
upon  moderate,  fair,  and  reasonable  prit* 
oiples,  would  find  themselves  deserted  bf 
the  country,  and  the  decision  of  the  whok 
people  of  Ireland  would  be  against  oomiso- 
tion  with  England. 

BRIBERY  AND  CORRUPTION  AT 
WAKEFIELD— QUESTION. 
Mr.  ELLICE  (St  Andrew's)  sud.  hb 
wished  to  inquire  what  were  the  intentiflOi 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  as  to  tiie 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  Corfupt  Bnc- 
tices  at  the  Election  for  the  Borough  sf 
Wakefield.  The  subject  was  one  of  im- 
portance, and,  as  the  Beform  Bill  ooold 
not  be  proceeded  with  until  aft^  Easter, 
he  hoped  the  House  would  take  advantige 
of  the  interval  to  dear  its  conscience,  £r 
having  allowed  this  important  mattar  (s 
sleep  so  long.  In  consequence  of  tba  Be* 
port  of  a  Committee  of  that  Honse^  s 
Boyal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  ^ 
circumstances  of  the  Wakefield  deotioB 
had  been  appointed,  and  the  OommisBifli' 
ers  presented  their  Eeport  on  the  986 
of  last  January.  Their  Beport  had  eoa- 
seqaently  been  on^the  table  of  the  Home 
for  two  months.  Its  contents  were  vtQ 
worthy  of  serious  consideration,  espeeullj 
now  that  the  question  of  reform  vas  hd- 
der  discussion.  The  GommissiimerB  re- 
ported that  at  the  election  of  185d  the 
constituency  consisted  of  866  voten^  tl 
whom  809  voted ;  and  that  the  eiieliBo 
was  conducted  by,  and  <m  the  put  cf 
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Ab  of  the  candidates  in  a  corrupt  and 
legal  manner.  As  between  the  two  can- 
dateSy  one  being  a  Conserrative  and  the 
her  an  nltra-Liberal,  it  seemed  that  with 
!gard  to  the  amount  of  corruption,  it, 
I  common  parlanoe,  was  eix  of  one  and 
alf-a-dozen  of  the. other.  The  sum  of 
Lonej  spent  on  either  side  was  much  the 
one.  In  all,  the  Commissioners  found 
lat  £8,050  had  been  spent  on  the  consti- 
lenQj  by  the  two  candidates,  of  which 
mount  £6,900  had  been  spent  for  pur- 
oaes  of  corruption ;  £3,500  of  it  had  been 
aid  ont  in  direct  bribery,  and  £3,400  for 
iher  matters  closely  connected  with  iUe- 
;al  and  corrupt  practices.  The  Commis- 1 
ioners  went  op  to  say  that  the  candidates 
md  provided  these  large  sums  of  money 
irith  the  intention  of  the  money  being 
employed  in  bribery  and  corruption ;  that 
he  sum  of  £3,500  was  paid  in  bribes  to 
sighty-six  persons,  who  had  received  on 
m  average  about  £40  a  head,  but  that  in 
All  there  were  142  persons  bribed  or  cor- 
ruptly dealt  with.  TheKeportof  theCom- 
miasionBrs,  in  its  concluding  paragraph, 
stated, 


"  Lastly,  we  find,  having  regard  to  the  length 

of  time  before  the  election  at  which  the  prepara- 

tioDf  for  the  work  of  oormptioii  were  oommenoed, 

to  the  large  proportion  (142  out  of  866)  of  the 

whole  oonstitoenoj  engaged  in  corrupt  practioei 

And  guiltj  of  bribery,  to  the  number  of  persons 

(iDclading  fifty-six,  themselves  electors)  who  vo- 

limtarilj  joined  in  the  work  of  offering  and  giving 

bribee,  to  the  ceal  and  skill  they  exhibited,  to  the 

teadiness  with  which  their  services  were  received 

ind  their  acts  adopted,  to  the  open  way  in  which 

bribery  was  carried  on  by  the  canvassers  and 

discuased  among  aU  classes,  and  to  the  manner  in 

which  the  voters  received  and  bargained  with  the 

canvassers  on  both  sides,  that  hirge  numbers  Of 

the  electors  were  then  not  for  the  first  time  en. 

gaged  in  the  like  operations  of  gross  corruption." 

By  the  CJorrupt  Practices  Act,  under  which 
the  Commission  was  issued,  express  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  exemption  of 
persons  who    gave   evidence   before  the 
Gommissioners  in  such  cases,   from  any 
penal  consequences  attached  to  acts  which 
they  themselves   might  have    disclosed; 
bat  the  Act  at  the  same  time  contem- 
plated that  wherever  the  Commissioners 
tlioiigfat  fit  to  refuse  a  certificate  of  indem- 
nity, the  persons  should  still  remain  open 
to  prosecution.    Now,  to  the  Keport  of 
the  Wakefield  Bribery  Gommissioners  was 
umexed  a  schedule  containing  the  names 
of  the  persons  who  had  been  guilty  of 
hribery  and  corrupt  practices  there,  dis- 
tinguishing those  to  whom  the  statutable 
certificate  had  not  been  awarded  by  the 
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Commissioners.  In  that  list,  and  without 
such  certificate,  he  found  the  names  of  the 
two  candidates,  who  were  stated  by  the 
Commissioners  to  have  spent  £8,000  in 
bribery  at  Wakefield.  Now,  he  would 
refer  to  what  was  done  last  year  in  the 
case  of  the  Beverley  election.  In  that 
case,  likewise,  it  was  reported  that  bribery 
had  prevailed,  and  the  names  of  certain 
persons  were  reported  by  the  Committee 
as  having  been  guilty  of  it;  and  on  the 
Motion  of  the  Chairman  of  that  Commit- 
tee, the  names  of  two  of  those  persons 
were  specially  brought  before  the  House, 
and  the  Attorney  General  was  directed  to 
prosecute  them.  Those  persons  were  two 
men  named  Boyes  and  Taylor,  whom  the 
Committee  had  found  guilty,  the  one  of 
giving  a  bribe  of  £20  amongst  nine  per- 
sons, and  the  other  £4  7«.  between  two 
persons.  When  the  Motion  for  prosecu- 
tion was  brought  before  the  House,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Southampton  (Mr.  Digby 
Seymour)  moved  as  an  Amendment, 

"  That,  as  the  recent  Commissions  hare  clearly 
demonstrated  that  many  persons  of  higher  sociid 
rank  have  been  invoWed  in  graver  criminality,  it 
would  not  be  expedient  to  iSnit  the  direction  to 
Her  Majesty's  Attorney  General  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Boyes  and  Taylor." — [3  JSansard,  dvi., 
489.] 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  G.  Lewis), 
in  supporting  the  original  Motion,  said, 

'*  As  fitr  as  the  present  case  went  it  was  quite 
clear  that  it  would  be  a  precedent  for  the  prose- 
cution of  others  guilty  of  a  greater  amount  of  bri- 
bery. If  it  were  right  that  persons  reported  against 
by  other  Election  Committees,  or  by  the  recent 
Oommissions  issued  in  respect  of  Wakefield  and 
Gloucester,  should  be  prosecuted,  he  was  sure 
that  the  House,  if  those  persons  had  not  reoeived 
certificates  from  the  Commissioners,  and  if  there 
appeared  a  prospect  of  success  in  the  prosecutions, 
would  listen  to  any  hon.  Member  who  should  feel 
disposed  to  bring  the  subject  under  consideration. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  reason  in  favour  of  the  present 
Motion  that  it  established  a  principle  applicable  to 
all  oases."— [3  Hansard,  clvi.,  494. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  public  a  rather  unfa- 
vourable contrast  would  appear  between 
the  course  which  the  House  took  then 
with  those  two  humble  individuals,  who 
had  been  employed  to  offer  inconsiderable 
bribes  on  behalf  of  others,  and  the  course 
which  was  now  taken  in  passing  over  the 
conduct  of  two  wealthy  persons,  who  were 
proved  before  the  Commission  to  have  pro- 
duced and  applied  the  sum  of  £8,000  for 
corrupting  and  debasing  a  whole  constitu- 
ency. In  the  one  case  the  House  had 
been  very  eager  to  punish  the  subor- 
dinates, but  if  when  ^e  principals  were 
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detected,  which  oonld  but  rarely  occur, 
they  did  nothing,  the  public  would  look 
upon  the  House  as  desirous  of  screen- 
ing these  persons,  and  shirking  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rule  they  had  been  ready  to 
apply  to  their  agents.  He  wished  to  know 
why  a  different  rule  should  be  applied  to 
the  Wakefield  case,  where  two  persons  were 
reported  against  as  having  been  guilty  of 
corrupt  practices  for  their  own  purposes, 
from  that  which  was  applied  to  the  Be- 
verley case,  where  two  persona  had  been 
employed  in  a  similar  transaction  for  the 
advantage  of  somebody  else  ?  With  such 
an  inequality  of  dealing,  it  was  but  natu- 
ral that  doubts  should  prevail  out  of  doors 
as  to  the  purity  of  the  intentions  with 
which  the  House  took  up  the  question  of 
Parliamentary  Eeform,  when  such  a  re- 
port as  that  of  the  Wakefield  Commission 
was  lying  on  the  table  unnoticed  side  by 
side  with  the  Eeform  Bill.  They  talked 
of  lowering  the  franchise  to  £6.  Now, 
Wakefield  y^aa  the  creation  of  the  old  Ee- 
form Bill,  and  its  constituency,  composed 
of  £10  householders,  was  a  pure  one,  and 
uninitiated  in  corruption,  until  it  was  de- 
moralized by  some  wealUiy  persons.  But 
did  the  House  think  that  if  the  constitu- 
encies of  Wakefield,  Gloucester,  or  Ber- 
wick, had  been  composed  of  £6  instead  of 
£10  householders,  the  bribery  there  would 
have  been  less  ?  On  the  contrary,  was  it 
not  evident  that  the  list  of  bribers  would 
only  have  been  enlarged?  Before  going 
further  into  the  question  of  Eeform,  the 
House  should  justify  itself  from  such  slurs 
as  were  cast  upon  its  character  when  a 
Eeport  like  that  of  the  Wakefield  Commis- 
sioners was  left  unnoticed.  He  had  no 
fear  of  the  result  of  extending  the  fran- 
chise if  they  gave  the  voter  fair  play ;  but, 
if  they  left  him  exposed  to  every  sort  of 
illegal  appliance,  it  was  his  opinion  that, 
instead  of  conferring  a  benefit  by  the  en- 
largement of  the  constituencies,  they  were 
only  increasing  a  dass  which,  politically, 
— ^if  there  was  any  truth  in  these  Eeports 
of  numerous  Commissions — ^was  already 
much  demoralized.  He  did  hope  that  the 
Government  would  show  their  sense  of  jus- 
tice and  honesty  of  purpose  by  taking  care 
that  if  the  delinquents  in  the  Beverley  case 
were  punished,  the  Wakefield  Eeport  was 
also  acted  upon,  and  that  the  Attorney 
General  would  be  instructed  to  prosecute 
the  two  principals  who  were  compromised 
bv  it. 
"  Sib  GEOEGE  GBJE  Y  said,  he  wished 
to  correct  one  error  into  which  his  hon. 

Mr.  FAliee 


Friend  had  fallen,  in  suppouag  that  the 
House  or  the  Government  w^e  dispoied 
to  apply  a  difierent  rule  in  these  easn 
according  to  the  station  of  life  of  the 
persons  implicated  in  them.  It  was  a 
mistake  to  suppose  tiiat  it  had  in  fianocr 
cases  been  the  practice  of  the  House  to 
direct  the  Attorney  General  to  prosecnte 
all  persons  who  had  be^i  r^orted  bj  a 
Election  Ccmimittee  to  have  been  gmllf 
of  bribery.  That  course  was  confined  b 
the  cases  in  which  the  Committee  repot- 
ed|  not  only  that  certain  persons  had  bea 
gmlty  of  bribery,  but  tiiat  in  their  opb- 
ion  the  Attorney  General  ought  to  be  di- 
rected to  prosecute ;  and  in  the  Beved^ 
case  the  Committee  having  rq[K>iiad  to 
that  efiect,  the  Chairman  moved  a  fia»> 
lution  of  the  House  directing  that  ik 
Attorney  General  should  institute  a  (i»* 
secution.  There  were  many  other  penon 
who  during  the  last  Session  had  beea  ih 
ported  to  have  been  guilty  of  bribery,  bot 
in  those  cases  no  such  action  had  bea 
teken.  With  regard  to  the  Wakeieid 
Commission,  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  act 
stated  the  case  very  correctly.  Ko  doubi 
the  Commissioners  expressly  pointed  t» 
certain  persons,  whose  names  appeared  i& 
the  schedule,  as  guilty  of  bribery  and  C(ff- 
rupt  practices,  and  ^e  names  were  alio 
specified  of  those  among  them  to  wboa 
the  Commissioners  had  refused  the  oertift' 
cato  which  alone  would  protect  them  from 
any  prosecution  or  penalty.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  obvious  that  the  pe^ 
sons  to  whom  certificates  were  refoaed 
were  open  to  prosecution,  provided  the 
evidence  was  sufficient  to  insure  a  omr^ 
tion  in  a  court  of  law  for  the  crime  of 
bribery.  But  independently  of  the  ee^ 
tificate  of  indemnity  given  to  penosi 
who  spoke  the  whole  truth  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Commissioners,  there  vast 
clause  in  the  Act  which  prev^ited  tiie  evi- 
dence given  by  any  person  on  compolskm 
before  the  Commissioners  from  being  wA 
in  evidence  against  him  on  a  prosecutiofl 
in  a  court  of  law.  If,  then,  in  the  Wake- 
field case  the  persons  from  whom  certifi- 
cates of  indenmity  were  withheld  were 
proved  by  their  own  evidence  only  to  ban 
committed  bribery,  that  testimony  would 
not  be  available  against  them  in  a  court  of 
law.  His  right  hon.  Priend  the  Secre- 
tary of  Stete  for  the  Home  Department, 
after  having  given  a  carcftil  considezatiQn 
to  the  Eeport  of  the  Commission,  had  re- 
ferred it  to  the  law  advisers  of  the  Grown, 
calling  their  attention  to  the  iact  of  a 
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arge  number  of  persons  baying  been  re- 
XMted  guilty  of  aots  of  bribery^  and  also 
o  the  fact  that  to  some  of  them  the  cer- 
iBcate  had  not  been  given.  The  law 
iffioecs  of  the  Crown  had,  therefore,  been 
sailed  npon  to  consider  whether  they  con- 
ddered  tiiere  was  sufficient  eyidence  to 
opport  a  prosecntion.  But  independently 
tf  any  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
remmeot,  the  Beport  having  be^i  laid  be- 
bre  the  House,  any  hon.  Member  might 
Dore  that  the  Attorney  General  be  in- 
tmcted  to  prosecute.  On  the  general 
^nestion  ,he  stated  the  other  night  that  it 
iras  not  expedient  that  these  corrupt  prac- 
ioea,  carried  on  so  extensively,  should  be 
>verlookedy  and  Ihat  the  writs  should  issue 
liter  a  short  temporary  suspension.  In 
Wakefield,  especially,  the  Commissioners 
stated  that  although  there  were  not  more 
than  200  persons  who  had  actually  receiv- 
ed bribes,  they  believed  that  the  corrup- 
tion was  at  all  events  connived  at  by  the 
Ifieat  bulk  of  the  constituency,  and  that 
it  was  not  confined  to  the  lower  class  of 
rotersy  but  pervaded  all  classes.  He  (Sir 
George  Qrey)  believed  that  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  checking  those  corrupt  prac- 
tic«s  would  be  to  enact  that  for  a  given 
term  of  years  boroughs  so  circumstanced 
if  not  absolutely  disfranchised  should  be 
prevented  from  returning  Members  to  that 
House,  by  which  means  Parliament  would 
mark  its  sense  of  the  corrupt  practices  to 
▼hich  the  constituencies  had  been  proved 
to  have  resorted,  and  time  would  be  given 
for  correcting  the  corrupt  practices.  But 
there  being  now  a  Bill  before  Parliament 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  add  to  the 
constituencies  of  both  the  boroughs  in 
(Question,  the  Government  did  not  think  it 
voold  be  right,  while  proposing  that  addi- 
tion, to  invite  the  House  at  the  same  time 
to  suspend  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  in 
these  boroughs  for  any  lengthened  period. 
Under  the  circumstances  the  Government 
recommended  that  no  new  writ  should  be 
issued  for  either  of  those  boroughs  during 
tlie  present  Parliament,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose he  apprehended  no  Act  of  Parliament 
would  be  necessary,  as  the  object  might  be 
^ected  by  the  Besolution  of  this  House. 

THE  EXPENSE   OF  THE  DEFENCE  OF 
THE  COLONIES.— QUESTION. 

Hr.  ADDEELEY  said  he  was  sorry  to 
be  obliged  to  add  one  more  subject  to  the 
heterogeneous  discussion  which  had  al- 
ready taken  place;  but  the  Question  of 


which  he  had  given  notice  was,  he  thought, 
of  so  important  a  character  as  to  justify 
him  in  adding  the  Secretary  at  War  for  an 
immediate  explanation.  If  the  answer  to 
his  question  should  not  be  satisfactory,  he 
should  ask  the  House  to  assent  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Select  Committee  on  the 
subject  after  the  Easter  hoHdays.  Hia 
question  had  reference  to  a  better  appor- 
tionment of  the  expenses  for  the  ddence 
of  the  Colonies  between  the  Imperial  and 
Colonial  Treasuries.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
the  present  system  of  charging  those  ex- 
penses almost  whoHy  on  this  country  was 
not.  only  burdensome  to  this  country,  but 
was  mischievous  in  its  effects  to  the  Colonies 
themselves.  The  facts  were  these — that 
for  the  purpose  of  the  military  defences 
of  the  Colonies  there  was  thrown  upon 
the  English  taxpayers  a  burden  of  nearly 
£4,000,000  a  year,  whilst  the  amount 
contributed  towards  that  object  by  the 
Colonies  themselves  was  somewhat  less 
than  £400,000  a  year,  being  less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  whole  sum  required.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  that  was  a 'most  un- 
reasonable state  of  things,  and  that  the 
House  would  do  weH  to  consider  it  with  a 
view  to  a  more  just  and  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement of  the  matter.  The  taxpayers 
of  the  mother  country  derived  no  advan- 
tage from  the  contribution  of  that  money, 
whilst  the  exemption  of  our  Colonies  from 
their  own  taxation  was  indefensible  and 
injurious,  if  not  seriously  mischievous  to 
themselves.  The  two  colonies  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria  no  doubt  con- 
tributed somewhat  more  than  our  other 
Colonies  towards  the  expense  of  their  de- 
fence. He  could  not  understand  the  rea- 
son why  the  British  Colonies  should  be 
the  only  part  of  the  empire — indeed  of 
any  empire  in  history  —  exempted  both 
from  personal  service  and  money  payment 
for  the  cost  of  their  o^vn  defence.  The 
effect  of  the  arrangement  was  to  weaken 
this  country  by  occasioning  the  Queen's 
forces  to  be  scattered  in  small  detachments 
aH  over  the  world.  The  number  of  our 
troops  supposed  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
defence  of  the  Colonies  was  42,000.  Those 
were  scattered  over  a  great  number  of 
the  Colonies,  and  were  lost  to  this  country 
when  their  services  were  reaUy  wanted. 
In  time  of  war  we  were  obliged  at  the 
risk  of  incurring  a  bad  understanding  with 
Foreign  Powers  to  resort  to  Oerman  and 
Swiss  legions  from  the  circumstance  of  be- 
ing unable  to  avail  ourselves  of  aU  our  own 
troops.    But  with  regard  to  the  Colonies 
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themselyes  it  did  a  still  greater  injury. 
In  the  first  place,  these  few  soldiers  could 
not  really  defend  the  Colonies.  Their  num- 
bers being  totally  inadequate,  and  there  be- 
ing only  two  or  three  companies  often  in  a 
large  tract  of  country,  the  colony  trusting 
to  such  defence  would  be  at  the  mercy  of 
any  enemy  who  had  anything' like  a  com* 
petent  naval  force;  whereas  if  the  Colo- 
nies were  obliged  to  depend  on  their  own 
resources  they  would  provide  a  sufficient 
force  for  their  defence.     The  great  in- 
equalities, too,  of  the  system — some  of  those 
colonies,  often  those  ^e  least  responsible, 
being  required  to  contribute  more  than 
others — naturally  created  a  feeling  of  jea- 
lousy, and  an  impression  that  injustice  was 
done  to  the  former.    Another  anomaly  of 
the  system  was  shown  in  the  colonial 
allowances  made  to  English  troops — al- 
lowances being  granted  liberally  by  some 
of  the  colonies,  whilst  others  made  no 
such  allowances.    The  consequence  was 
that  the  British  Treasury  had  to  make 
up  the  difference  to  Her  Majesty's  troops 
when  stationed  in  the   liberal  colonies; 
and  the  troops  stationed  elsewhere  com- 
plained.    Last  year  the  late  Secretary 
at  War,  whilst*  referring  to  this  question, 
complained  of  the  present  system  being  un- 
just, capricious,  wasteful,  and  mischievous. 
Some  colonies  were  not  even  required  to 
pay  for  their  own  local  forces,  and  very 
few  had  raised  any  local  militia  whatever. 
When  he  brought  the  question  on  the  last 
occasion  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Se- 
cretary for  War  said  that  a  Committee  had 
been  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject. 
That  Committee  consisted  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  permanent  Secretary 
of  the  Colonies,  and  the  permanent  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  War  Office,  wltt>  were 
required  to  state  the  existing  system,  and 
to  make  some  suggestion  as  to  a  better 
principle  of  apportionment  of  military  ex- 
penditure in  Colonies  between  the  Imperial 
and  the  Colonial  Treasuries,  and  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  carrying  out  that  apportion- 
ment.   He  had  ask^  for  the  Keport  of 
that  Committee;  but  he  was  told  that  it 
was  a  Departmental  Eeport.    He,  on  the 
other  hand,  held  it  to  be  the  property  of 
the  House,  because  it  had  been  so  referred 
to  in  that  House,  and  made  a  pretext  for 
stopping  his  intended  Committee  of  In- 
quiry ;  and  the  less  right  had  the  Secre- 
tary of    State  fpr  War  to  withhold  it 
when  it  was  remembered  that  the  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  his  predecessor 
Mr,  AdderUy 


in  office  (General  Feel),  and  was  actually 
sitting  when  he  went  out  of  office.  He, 
therefore,  now  asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  whether  ho  was  still  disinclined 
to  produce  that  Beport,  and,  if  so,  whether 
he,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  would 
ofifer  any  (Ejection  if  he  (Mr.  Adderky) 
should  think  it  his  duty  to  move  for  • 
Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  this  sab- 
ject,  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  and  kj 
before  the  House  the  same  informatbn  as 
was  probably  contained  in  that  documontr 

THE  POLISH  REFUGEES  IN  THE 
CRIMEAN  WAR—QUESTION. 

MJa.  MAGTJIBE  said,  he  rose  to  call 
attention  to  a  Petition  from  certain  Polish 
Refugees,  who,  having  served  under  ^ 
British  Government  in  the  Crimean  ¥0^ 
complain  of  injustice  being  done  to  them, 
and  ask  for  inquiry  and  redress.  Hewoald 
not  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Hooie  for 
more  than  a  very  few  seconds,  for  he  waa 
as  anxious  to  listen  to  the  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  as  any  Member  in  tiie 
House.  The  case  to  whioh  he  had  to  call 
attention  was  one  of  charity  and  justioe, 
which  involved  the  honour  of  the  Britidi 
Government.  It  related  to  the  claims  of 
forty-one  unhappy  Polish  refugees  who 
had  served  in  the  Crimean  War.  Thej 
complained  of  the  gross  injustice  which 
had  been  done  to  them,  and  sought  redreas 
'  from  that  House.  The  statement  of  their 
case  which  had  been  placed  in  his  handi 
had  been  drawn  up  by  a  most  accompliahed 
lady,  the  daughter  of  a  Polish  noblemao, 
and  he  would  just  refer  to  one  or  two 
facts  stated  to  show  that  the  ease  called 
for  investigation.  It  would  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  difficulty  which  this 
country  experienced  to  get  men  to  fight 
our  battles,  and  when  our  agents  all  but 
embroiled  our  relations  with  America  by 
recruiting  in  the  United  States,  the  8e^ 
vices  of  a  German  and  a  Polish  L^on  were 
engaged.  The  German  Legion  had  been 
well  treated;  the  Polish  had  been  scan- 
dalously misused.  The  Petition  stated  that 
the  petitioners  had  served  in  the  Crimean 
War  in  the  Polish  Legion  under  the  British 
Government,  and  up  to  this  day  they  bad 
not  received  their  full  payment,  which 
they  had  never  ceased  to  demand.  Befiire 
they  entered  the  Legion  they  had  been 
told  by  an  agent  of  the  Government  that 
great  benefits  would  accrue  to  Poland  from 
the  war,  and  that  all  would  receive  the 

[protection  of  the  Government,  as  well  u 
the  promised  bounty-— a  yearns  pay,  and  a 
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free  passage.  They  asserted  that  they 
only  received  £1  of  the  hounty,  although 
the  Germans  were  paid  £6.  When  the 
Legion  was  disbanded  in  Jnljr,  1856,  Ge- 
nend  Storks  said  they  would  receive 
all  tiiat  was  promised  them;  but  only 
one* tenth  part  of  them  received  it;  and 
many  thousands  of  them  were  obliged  to 
torn  shepherds  in  Bulgaria.  Those  who 
had  received  their  passage  money  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  its  deduction  from 
their  year's  pay.  Their  good  clothes  were 
taken  from  t^em,  and  inferior  clothes  were 
given  them.  And  as  there  was  no  room 
for 'their  baggage,  their  good  clothes  were 
cast  overboard.  One  of  those  gentlemen, 
lieutenant  Alexander  Goman,  stated  that 
he  was  bom  in  Cracow,  and  made  prisoner 
of  war  by  the  Kussians  in  1831.  In  con- 
sequence of  having  served  against  Eussia 
he  was  doomed  for  life  by  the  Government 
of  that  country  to  serve  as  a  private  sol- 
diw ;  but  in  consequence  of  his  exemplary 
conduct  he  was  subsequently  raised  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant.  Being  tempted  by  the 
agents  of  the  British  Ghovemment,  who 
were  abroad  to  procure  men  to  fight  their 
battles,  he  entered  the  Polish  Legion  form- 
ed nnder  the  authority  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment: he  served  during  the  war  in 
the  Crimea  until  the  11th  June,  1856, 
when  the  force  was  disbanded.  At  that 
time  there  was  £104  due  to  him,  but  in 
consequence  of  some  private  quarrel  a  por- 
tion of  that  money  was  detained  from  him 
by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Legion. 
He  demanded  it  from  General  Storks,  who 
promised  to  get  it  for  him,  but  he  had 
never  obtained  it.  He  was  now  reduced 
to  the  most  abject  poverty,  and  condemned 
to  work  at  manual  labour  with  his  health 
shattered.  He  (Mr.  Maguire)  had  seen 
two  or  three  of  the  petitioners  himself, 
and  more  pitiable  and  wretched  objects 
he  had  never  beheld.  They  were  almost 
walking  skeletons,  and  their  whole  con- 
dition was  such  as  to  excite  commisera- 
tion. He  asked  the  earnest  and  honest 
consideration  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  to  this  case.  Let  some  trustworthy 
person  be  employed  to  make  inquiry,  and 
if  there  was  any  truth  in  the  statements 
made  he  conjured  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man,  for  the  sake  of  those  unfortimate 
people,  as  well  as  for  the  honour  of  the 
British  name,  to  do  them  justice. 

Mb.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  that 
with  regard  to  the  request  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Adderley),  who  wishfed 
to  have  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  a  Parlia- 


mentary Committee  appointed  by  the  War 
Office,  the  Treasury,  and  the  Colonial  Office, 
by  his  predecessor,  the  gallant  General 
(General  Peel)  opposite,  he  had  stated  to 
him  the  other  day  that  he  thought,  as  a 
general  rule,  there  was  an  objection  to 
publishing  the  Reports  of  such  a  Commit- 
tee ;  but  it  was  also  true  that  last  year, 
when  his  right  hon.  Friend  brought  the 
matter  before  the  House,  he  (Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert)  had  stated  his  opinion  on  the 
general  subject ;  he  stated  the  injustice  in 
some  cases  and  capriciousness  with  which 
these  payments  were  distributed,  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  some  remedy  would 
be  found;  and  the  Government  were  pur- 
suing inquiries  with  that  view.  Generally 
speaking,  he  was  opposed  to  making  the 
Reports  of  these  Departmental  Committees 
public ;  but,  as  the  one  in  question  had 
been  announced  as  occupying  the  attention 
of  the  Government,  and  as  the  foundation 
of  some  measure  on  the  subject,  he  had  in 
this  particular  case,  having  consulted  the 
Colonial  Minister,  no  objection  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  document.  It  would  be 
found  to  be  a  document  of  great  ability ; 
but,  of  the  three  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, two  had  signed  a  Report  opposed 
to  that  of  the  other.  With  respect  to  the 
case  mentioned  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Maguire)  as  one  of  charity  and  jus- 
tice, he  had  to  state  that  it  was  really  a 
case  of  charity,  not  of  justice.  He  believed 
the  hon.  Gentleman  could  not  overstate 
the  destitute  condition  to  which  these  un- 
happy persons  were  reduced.  Their  case 
had  been  taken  up  by  a  lady^who  was  a 
Russian  subject,  and  who  was  now  in  this 
country  on  a  very  unfortunate  mission 
connected  with  painful  family  circumstan- 
ces. These  men  had  entered  the  Turkish 
service  originaUy  in  the  regiment  known 
as  the  Cossacks  of  the  Sultan,  and  were 
subsequently  taken  into  British  pay ;  but 
the  whole  question  was  simply  one  of  com- 
pact. The  Government  raised  through  an 
English  agency  a  certain  number  of  men 
to  be  added  to  that  legion.  These  men 
were  promised  no  bounty  whatever.  The 
complainants  were  either  deserters  from  the 
Russian  army,  who  were  transferred  where 
they  were  witiiout  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing outfit  for  a  long  voyage,  or  they  were 
prisoners  taken  from  Bomarsund,  and  sent 
out  at  the  exi)ense  of  the  Government  to 
join  this  Cossack  Legion.  The  contract 
with  them  was,  that  the  officers  should  re- 
ceive the  pay  of  French  officers,  and  the 
men  of  Turkish  privates.    That  they,  re- 
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oeived,  and  at  the  expiration  of  their  ser- 
vice a  certain  gratuity.  Some  came  back ; 
others  remaineid  in  Turkey.  Those  who 
came  to  England  received  all  that  was  due 
to  them,  and  gave  a  receipt  as  having  been 
paid  in  full.  They  never  made  any  com- 
plaint until  last  autumn,  when  they  found 
that  others  who  had  enlisted  in  the  same 
legion  at  a  greater  distance  had  received 
more  money  in  order  to  compensate  them 
for  the  expense  of  reaching  it.  The  lieu- 
tenant ^ho  had  been  referred  to  had*  been 
dismissed  from  the  service  for  some  mis- 
conduct by  his  superior  officer,  who  was 
the  proper  person  to  decide  upon  the  case. 

ANNEXATION  OF  SAVOY  TO  FRANCE. 

OBSBBVATIONS. 

Sib  ROBERT  PEEL :  I  rise,  Sir,  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  sub- 
ject of  which  I  have  given  notice-^the 
Tecent  annexation  of  Savoy  to  France.  It 
is  a  subject  in  which  I  take  great  interest, 
and  I  trust  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
the  House  will  kindly  bear  with  me  in  the 
statement  I  am  about  to  make.  Nay  more, 
I  believe  the  House  will  concur  with  me 
in  thinking  that,  looking  at  the  embar- 
rassed state  of  foreign  affairs  at  this  mo- 
ment, it  is  desirable,  before  we  adjourn  for 
the  Easter  vacation,  that  some  expression 
of  opinion  should  be  made  with  reference 
to  the  position  of  Switzerland;  and  that 
we  should  have  an  opportunity  of  consi- 
dering and  weighing  the  immense  and  im- 
mediate danger  with  which  the  neutrality 
and  independence  of  that  coxmtry  are  now 
threatened '  by  the  annexation  of  Savoy  to 
France.  My  object  in  rising  to-night  is, 
I  may  say,  to  endeavour  to  save  Switzer- 
land by  a  generous  expression  of  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  this  House  and  this  nation, 
for  I  do  think  that  she  is  greatly  menaced 
by  the  position  of  France  in  her  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Individually  I  own  I 
take  a  lively  and  very  natural  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  that  country,  having  lived 
there  for  several  years  in  a  very  impres- 
sionable period  of  my  life.  But  I  4>ut 
that  on  one  side.  I  come  here  as  an 
Englishman,  in  the  free  Parliament  of  a 
free  people,  to  advocate  the  principles  of 
liberty  wherever  it  may  concern  this  coun- 
try, and  to  maintain  those  principles  wher- 
ever imperilled;  and  I  shall  be  satisfied 
if,  when  I  resume  my  seat,  I  shall  have 
contributed  to  draw  attention  to,  and  thus 
serve  the  cause  of  that  country  whose 
rights  and  liberties  are  now  imminently 

Mr.  Sidney  Herbert 


endangered.    At  the  outset  I  mttst  aaj 
that  the  repeated  insinuations  of  the  hoe. 
Member    for  Birmingham    (Mr.   Bright) 
against  those  who  have  advocated  the  in- 
terests of  Europe  in  opposition  to  ihe  ag^ 
gressive  policy  of  Fnwce  are  meet  nar 
£)unded.    That  hon.  Gentleman  is  t&j 
severe  in  his  <niticism  of  those  who  Ymt- 
ture  to  difiEer  from  him  on  poHtieal  ques- 
tions.   We  know  the  candour  of  his  oen- 
sures ;  but  I  am  convinced  almost  every 
Member  of  this  House  dissents  from  Hm 
un-English  policy  which  the  hon.  Gentie- 
man  would  recommend  Her  Majesty's  G<^ 
vemment  to  pursue  at  this  moment.    That 
hon.  Member  repudiates  the  opinion  of  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  M^nb^  fat 
Bridgwater    (Mr.  Einglake)  as  well  at 
those  which  I  and  abler  Membere  of  tte 
House  have  expressed  on  several  reoeot 
occasions  on  this  question.     But,  ma^ 
you,  those  opinions  are  now  the  opimois 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.     The  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  the  othor  night 
said  he  repudiated  those  views  because  ha 
represented  a  great  English  constituency; 
but,  remember,  we  all  of  us  form  the  col- 
lective representation  of  the  entire  consti- 
tuent body  in  this  country ;  and  I  say  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  in  disowning  our  views 
and  the  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Goven* 
ment,  disowns  the  sentiments  of  ntae- 
tenth^  of  the  town  which  has  sent  him  to 
Parliament.     That,  however,  is  the  hoa. 
Member's  own  affair,  and  he  had  better  look 
to  it.  I  venture  to  tell  him  that  if  the  new 
Reform  Bill  passes  he  will  find  himself 
very  much  in  the  position  of  the  right  boo. 
Member  for  Ashton  (Mr.  M.  Gibson) — the 
late  Member  for  Manchester.    Butwhea 
the  hon.  Gentleman  endeavours  to  per> 
suade  us  that  we  have  no  direct  interest  in 
this  great  question,  I  believe  he  grossly 
misrepresents  the  general  feeling  of  this 
country,  and  egregiously  undervalues  the 
depth  ol^that  feeling.     I  wish  also  now  to 
state  that,  in  bringing  this  subject  befbn 
the  House  previous  to  the  adjournment  ftr 
the  Easter  Recess,  I  am  certainly  not  ac- 
tuated by  any  unMendly  feeling  towtt^ 
Her  Majesty's  Government  I  only  desin^ 
as  was  said  the  other  night  by  my  faoB. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Horsham  (Mr.  & 
FitzGerald),  to  strengthen  their  hands  k 
the  present  emergency.     I  only  desire  to 
see  them  pursuing  a  policy  worUiy  of  thsi 
country    and    the   grave    responsibilities 
under  which  they  arc  placed.     They  hrre 
shown  much  hesitation  on  several  oeoa* 
sions  in  answering  questions  relatng  to 
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forQ%n  affidn;  but  I  believe  they  could 
loae  nothing  by  a  generally  difPiised  know- 
ledge of  what  their  policy  has  been  within 
the  last  few  weeks.  Certainly  I  think  the 
optnions  expressed  the  other  night  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary  haye  had 
a  very  great  effect  in  this  conntrjr.  Those 
opiiiionB  have  immeasurably  enhanced  the 
eonfidenoe  of  the  nation  in  the  straight- 
fsrward  course  which  that  noble  Lord 
will  unquestionably  take  in  the  conduct  of 
these  affidrs.  But  why  not  let  us  know 
what  has  been  the  answer  made  to  M. 
ThouTeael  ?  It  was  promised  to  be  laid 
QBL  the  table  the  other  day ;  but  we  have 
aerer  seen  it  ?  It  is  said  in  the  streets 
that  it  is  yery  spirited.  Let  us  see,  then, 
what  your  spirited  answer  is.  Obsenre  the 
difficulty  in  which  Members  of  the  present 
Oofyemment  are  placed  by  not  informing 
the  country  what  their  policy  has  been. 
When  in  1857  Mr.  Cobden  proposed  a 
yote  of  censure  on  the  Gk>yernment,  I 
think  his  expression  was  that  their  foreign 
policy  had  been  ''turbulent  and  aggres- 
nye."  They  were  turned  out  of  office 
in  consequence.  The  year  following,  Mr. 
Mihier  Gibson, — ^the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester  then — moyed  another  yote 
of  censure  against  the  Oovemment  for 
not  haying  been,  as  he  called  it,  suffi- 
ciently prompt  in  vindicating  our  national 
honour.  That  is  to  say,  in  1857  the  Go- 
▼ernment  were  too  turbulent;  and  in  1858 
they  were  not  turbulent  enough.  All  this 
eomes  of  the  country  not  knowing  what 
yo«r  policy  really  is.  But  the  wording  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  memorable  Mo- 
tion is  really  worth  recalling  when  we  are 
^ftn^^^ATiTig  the  G^yemment's  hesitation  to 
Aow  us  ^ir  despatch.  The  then  right 
hflB«  Member  for  Manchester  declared : — 

•*  This  Hoase  regrets  that  Her  Majesty's  Cro- 
Ternmenl  hare  not  felt  it  their  doty  to  make  some 
nply  to  an  important  despatch  received  from  the 
Frcfich  GoTornment  on  the  28th  of  January, 
1858." 

Here  we  are  in  almost  the  same  position. 
The  right  hon.  Member  for  Ashton,  sitting 
ott  his  present  comfortable  benchy  may, 
peihi^>8,  not  Hke  to  take  the  matter  up 
BOW.  But  this  important  despatch  has 
not  been  produced,  imd  we  are  ignorant  of 
its  contents.  I  dare  say  it  is  ''  spirited/' 
if  it  aocords  with  the  t<me  used  tiie  other 
night  by  the  noble  Eoreign  Secretary. 
There  mity  be,  howeyer,  doubts  about  thi^, 
but  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a 
wanton  outrage,  fraught  with  the  grayest 
eonsequences  to  the  peace  and  happiness 


of  nations,  has  just  been  offered  to  the 
Powers  of  Europe  ai^d  the  principles  of 
j  ustice.  Within  the  last  three  days  I  think 
that  last  act  has  been  signed,  the  effect  of 
which  must  be,  unless  this  country  and 
the  rest  of  Europe  protests  against  it,  to 
subyert  the  independence  of  Switzerland. 
What  haye  been  the  assurances  of  Erance 
all  this  time?  We  all  recollect  the  famous 
declaration,  "  Vempire^  c^est  la  paixV* 
The  Erench  Goyemment  had  oyer  and  oyer 
again  solemnly  declared  that  it  aimed  at 
no  personal  objects — ^that  it  sought  no  ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement.  In  his  proclama- 
tion issued  at  Milan,  the  Emperor  told  the 
people  of  Lombardy : — 

**  Vos  etmemis,  qui  $ont  Us  mient,  cnt  tents  de 
dtminuer  la  tympathie  univerzelU  qu*il  y  avait 
en  Europe  pcur  votre  cause,  en  faisant  eroire  que 
je  ne  faisais  la  guerre  que  par  amlntum  person^ 
neUe,  au  pour  aggraniir  le  territdre  de  la 
France" 

In  his  speech  from  the  Throne,  on  open- 
ing his  Chambers,  on  the  1st  of  March, 
the  Emperor  said,  ''  La  France  ne  menace 
perewme;''*  and  then  went  on  to  ayow  his 
hope,  by  the  expansion  of  the  resources  of 
Erance  and  by  the  extension  of  liberty, 
« to  console  and  reassure  humanity."  And 
this  is  the  way  in  which  he  "  consoles  and 
reassures  humanity.''  I  think  we  haye 
too  long  and  too  credulously  listened  to 
his  good  assurances;  that  we  haye  too 
ingenuously  accepted  the  good  faith  of  his 
intentions.  Whateyer  may  be  the  con- 
sequences— and  graye,  I  fear,  they  may 
be-— of  the  present  complications,  cer- 
tainly, as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
honour  of  this  country,  and  the  material 
interests  of  Europe,  peace  must  be  mcdn- 
tained.  The  House,  I  am  sure,  would  be 
sorry  to  urge  Her  Majesty's  Goyemment 
to  adopt  a  policy  inyolying  war,  and  all 
those  painful  concomitants  of  war  with 
whidi,  alas !  too  many  of  us  are  familiar. 
But,  whether  it  be  necessary  by  peace,  or 
by  a  firm  and  rigorous  attitude  to  encoun- 
ter a  policy  on  the  part  of  Erance  which 
is  producing  distrust  tending  to  war,  I 
think  we  all  ought,  as  &r  as  possible,  con- 
sistently with  peace,  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Imperial  Goyemment,  which 
is  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the  safety 
of  our  interests  and  the  maintenance  of  our 
honour.  Kay,  I  go  further  than  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  went  the  other 
night,  and  say  that,  whateyer  may  be  the 
particular  interest  of  Bussia,  of  Austria, 
of  Germany,  or  cyen  of  Switzerland,  I 
should  be  yery  sorry  to  see  the  Goyem« 
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ment  of  England  adopting  a  policy  cal- 
culated to  plunge  us  into  a  war  for  no  ob- 
ject of  general  interest.  But  is  there  no 
principle  of  common  interest  affecting  this 
country  at  stake  in  what  is  now  going  on? 
I  believe  there  is.  Many  hon.  Gentlemen, 
here  and  out  of  doors,  think  Her  Majesty's 
Gbvemment  have  connived  in  some  way 
or  other  at  the  aggression  and  annexa- 
tion now  being  pursued  by  France.  I  do 
not  concur  in  that  suspicion,  and  I  have 
said  BO  from  the  beginning.  Appearances 
have  been  strongly  against  them,  I  admit. 
I  think  they  have  carried  forbearance  to 
its  extreme  limits.  But  I  believe  they 
have  been  deceived — ^grossly  deceived.  In 
fact,  they  have  confessed  as  much  them- 
selves. But  mark  you,  they  have  been 
deceived  by  a  Power  whose  good  fSuth  and 
good  intentions  they  were  bound  to  ac- 
cept afber  the  repeated  assurances  they  had 
received.  Is  there,  then,  I  repeat  a  prin- 
ciple of  common  interest  at  stake  ?  I  be- 
lieve there  is.  I  ask  the  House  to  ob- 
serve the  position  in  which  Europe  is  now 
placed.  Is  it  likely  that  the  Emperor, 
having  rejected  all  the  friendly  remon- 
strances of  this  coimtry  and  of  others, 
halving  by  his  desperate  policy  plunged 
France  into  a  system  of  aggrandizement 
and  territorial  aggression,  will  now  stop 
and  be  satisfied  with  what  he  has  ob- 
tained, even  if  he  be  able  to  curb  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  the  revolutionary — for  it 
is  revolutionary — ^policy  which  he  is  pur- 
suing? It  is  the  revolutionary  policy  of 
1848,  which  was  adopted  by  M.  Lamar- 
tine  and  by  M.  Louis  Blanc;  and  I  ask 
you,  as  we  know  that  ce  n^est  que  le  pre- 
mier pas  qui  coute,  whether  it  is  not  most 
probable  that,  having  tasted  the  pleasures 
of  ambition,  and  witnessed  "the  pride, 
pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war,'' 
the  Emperor  will  take  the  first  opportunity 
of  proceeding  to  soine  conquest  which  will 

more  materiallv  affect  the  interests  of  Eu- 

If 

rope.  If  that  be  so,  we  have  at  this  mo- 
ment the  great  and  important  duty  to  per- 
form of  endeavouring,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  rest  of  Europe,  to  check  his  pro- 
gress. What  is  the  feeling  of  Europe  at 
this  moment  ?  Does  Europe  feel  with  us  ? 
The  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  thinks 
that  it  does  not.  The  other  night  he  said, 
to  my  astonishment,  ''  Eussia  takes  no  in- 
terest in  this  miserable  question."  The 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  calls  that 
"a  miserable  question"  which  concerns 
the  liberties  of  half  a  million  of  people. 
He  said,  **  Does  Russia  take  an  interest, 
Sir  Bohert  Peel 


does  Austria  take  an  interest  in  it  ?  Aus- 
tria won't  join  you  in  a  quarrd.  about 
Savoy  or  Switzerland,  wh^i  not  one  word 
has  been  said  about  her  own  dismemb^* 
ment."  He  must  not  think  that  «veiy 
Power  has  that  feeling  of  jealousy  and 
nasty  spitefulness.  I  believe  liiat  Austria, 
although  she  has  suffered  severely,  has  suf- 
ficient manliness  still  to  come  forward  in 
the  interest  of  the  rest  of  Europe  to  endeft* 
vour  to  vindicate  the  right,  and  to  d^lsnd 
the  principles  which  she  has  herself  sworn 
to  adopt.  The  hon.  Gentlenuin  says  that 
you  can't  get  up  any  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion in  this  country.  In  answer  to  that 
assertion,  I  may  appeal  to  the  state  of  tiia 
House  at  this  moment;  I  may  appeal  to 
this  crowded  assembly,  called  together  bj 
no  words  of  mine,  but  by  an  active  and 
determined  interest  in  the  wel&re  of  Swit- 
zerland. Yet  the  hon.  Gentleman  says 
that  you  can't  get  up  an  interest  on  ^ 
subject;  adding  that  there  is  some  littie 
attention  paid  to  it  by  one  newspaper,  bat 
that  it  is  a  newspaper  notorious  for  a  mix- 
ture of  piety  and  ruffianism.  That  is  the 
way  in  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham speaks  of  a  free  press.  He  sayi 
that  day  after  day  that  newspap^  endea- 
vours to  stir  up  the  passions  of  the  people 
by  vituperations — ^I  am  referring  to  ^i^ 
I  have  read  in  the  newspapers — 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  I  must  request  tha 
hon.  Baronet  not  to  refer  in  detail  to  a 
past  debate. 

Sib  ROBERT  PEEL :  Of  course  I  bow 
with  submission  to  the  Chair.  I  was 
merely  alluding  to  what  I  read  had 
taken  place.  One  thing  I  recollect  hav- 
ing seen  in  the  newspapers,  and  that 
was,  that  it  was  insinuated  by  the  hoo. 
Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Bn^t) 
that  tha  guilty  instigators  of  these  vita- 
perations  were  princes  of  the  House  d 
Orleans.  I^ow,  I  do  think  that  th^ 
was  a  most  unjust  and  ungenerous  im^ 
putation  for  any  man  to  cast  upon  • 
femily  like  the  House  of  Orleans.  They 
are  princes  of  an  exalted  family,  and  1 
am  assured  that  I  speak  the  sentiments 
of  the  House,  when  I  say  that,  weighed 
down  as  they  are  by  the  bitteiest  viaiti^ 
tion  with  which  Providence  could  afflict  a 
family,  they  have,  during  all  the  time  that 
they  have  resided  in  tibis  countiy,  con* 
ducted  themselves  with  a  nobility  of  cha- 
racter, and  more  than  a  nobility  of  cha- 
racter— with  a  dignity  of  demeanour  which 
has  gained  for  them  the  sympathies  of  ereiy 
one,  except  the  hon.  Member  for  Btnoi]^ 
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htm,  who,  oonpling  them  with  the  Savoy- 
ardfly  15  80  ready  to  cry  down  and  afflict 
them*  I  only  hope  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
mm  himself  may  never  be  placed  in  such 
a  poeition  as  to  learn  what  it  is  to  be  de- 
priyed  of  his  home  and  of  the  country  of 
his  birth.  [^A  laug?i],  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  he  is  ever  likely  to  become  a 
Sprereign.  Let  me  now  call  back  the 
amntion  of  the  House  to  the  inquiry, 
*'I8  the  feeling  of  £urope  opposed  to  the 
oonaideration  of  this  question?"  Bussia^ 
they  say,  is  cool  about  it.  Why,  Bussia  is 
at  this  moment  occupied  with  a  great  ques- 
tjum.  of  domestio  poUcy,  and  of  course  she 
is  more  ready  to  turn  her  attention  to  the 
East  than  to  the  West.  But  take  Prussia. 
Take  Prussia,  with  her  well-organized 
army  and  her  loyal  people ;  what  are  the 
ieelmgs  of  Pnuda  ?  Were  they  not  nobly 
eiprened  in  that  despatch  of  Baron  Schlein- 
itc,  which  was 'quoted  the  other  night? 
I  haye  not  it  by  me,  but  it  was  a  gene- 
rous and  noble  expression  of  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  Chief  Minister  of  that 
country.  Becollect  that  that  is  a  coun- 
try which  has  never  forgotten,  and  I  hope 
nffrer  will  jforget,  the  injustice  and  indig- 
nities which  were  heaped  upon  it  by  the 
First  I^apoleon,  until  the  genius  of  the 
Dnke  of  Wellington  and  the  sword  of 
Blucher  vindicated  its  national  honour. 
Bie  Prussians  must  feel  very  deeply  when 
they  are  told  that  the  Bhine  is  threatened 
no^.  Do  not  tell  me  that  the  whole  of 
Korope  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  what 
nu^  take  place !  Above  all,  do  not  tell  me 
that  Pruflfiia,  with  its  devoted  army,  and 
its  loyid  people,  is  contented  to  assent  to 
the  aggressions  of  France.  .Well,  then,  I 
come  to  Austria.  They  say  that  Austria 
won't  make  any  move  with  regard  to 
Switserland,  because  nothing  was  said 
when  her  own  territory  was  dismembered. 
It  is  true  that  Austria  has  had  to  suffer  a 
very  heavy  calamity;  but  I  believe  that  any 
one  who  studied  the  campaign  in  Italy  will 
admit  that  nothing  could  have  been  more 
heroic  than  the  way  in  which  the  Austrian 
■^ddiers  fought  throughout  that  campaign. 
Of  course  our  sympathies  were  with  theJta- 
^una  I  but  at  the  same  time  we  admired  the 
way  in  which  the  Austrians  fought  under 
^  direction  of  men  who  were  unequal  to 
theemergenoy.  The  Austrian  army  showed 
^If  worthy  to  be  the  army  of  a  great 
^npire,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  if  it  had 
wi  better  organized  it  would  have  oon- 
^^^dedwith  greater  success  even  against 
^  fiffoes  of  France.    But  what  is  the 


condition  of  Austria  at  this  fnoment? 
There  are  two  causes  which  prevent 
Austria  from  taking  any  active  interest  in 
this  question,  religious  discord  and  finan- 
cial embarrassment.  Any  one  who  has 
watched  the  affEors  of  Austria  will  know 
that  ever  since  1855,  when  the  concordat 
with  Bome  was  concluded,  there  has  been 
much  religious  dissension  in  that  country. 
The  Austrian  empire  contains  a  population 
of  35,000,000,  of  whom  3,000,000  are 
Protestants,  and  they  conceive  that  their 
religious  feelings  and  religious  rights  have 
been  very  much  compromised  by  the  con- 
cordat. That  is  tfn  element  of  discord 
against  which  it  is  most  difficult  for  any 
Power  to  contend;  but  there  is  another 
embarrassment,  which  is  still  more  im- 
portant, because  it  concerns  the  supply 
of  the  sinews  of  war.  Every  one  knows 
that  Austria  is  at  this  moment  labour- 
ing under  the  greatest  possible  l^urden  of 
financial  difficulty.  I  believe  that  I  am 
correct  in  saying  that  within  the  last 
eleven  years  the  public  debt  of  that  coun- 
try has  increase^  150  per  cent,  and  that 
at  this  moment  it  amounts  to  more  than 
eight  times  the  annual  revenue.  I^ay, 
to  show  the  difficulty  which  Austria  h^s 
in  raising  money,  I  believe  that  the  last 
l9an  she  attempted  to  negotiate  failed  upon 
every  bourse  in  Europe.  I  ask  you  then, 
is  it  likely  that  she  should  take  any  active 
part  in  assisting  us  to  arrest  the  aggres- 
sions of  France?  But  this  I  will  say, 
that  I  believe  her  sympathies,  that  I  be- 
lieve the  sympathies  of  Germany,  are  en- 
tirely in  &vour  of  Switzerland.  Let  ub 
see  for  a  moment  how  it  is  that  all  these 
difficulties  have  fsdlen  upon  Switzerland. 
Just  consider  for  one  moment  what  it  is 
that  presses  down  that  country.  It  is 
this  imhappy  policy  of  France.  I,  in 
common  with  everybody  else  in  this  coun- 
try, hoped  that  France  was  acting  a  noble 
part  towards  Italy,  that  she  was  acting 
disinterestedly,  that  she  was  really  de- 
sirous to  £ree  that  country ;  but  there  has 
been  this  arrihre  pens^e  all  through  her 
transactions.  From  the  very  be^nning 
she  has  been  seeking  to  obtain  what  she 
calls  un  torritotre  de  trh  peu  d^dtendue^ 
but  what  is  both  politically  and  strategeti- 
cally,  of  great  importance  to  Europe. 
France  has  always  been  desirous  to  obtain 
possession  of  that.  Her  expression  was 
that  she  wanted  nothing  that  need  alarm 
Europe,  nothing  but  un  territoire  de  trh 
peu  iPetendue ;  and  that  neither  by  mili- 
tary operations  nor  by  insurrection  would 
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she  seek  to  acquire  these  provinces.  These  ence/'  And  I,  Sir,  think  Hie  national 
are  the  provinces  which  abut  upon  Swit- 
zerland, which  are  absolutely  essential  to 
the  salvation  of  that  country,  and  which 
for  230  years  have  been  considered  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  its  welfare.  Savoy 
un  territoire  de  Ms  peu  d'Stendue  !  Why, 
Sir,  this  is  the  territory  that  in  1814 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  Capo  d^Istria  were 
both  determined  that  France  should  not 
have.  France  desired  to  have  Chablais, 
which  abuts  upon  Switzerland,  in  order 
that  she  might  gain  a  footing  upon  the 
Lake  of  Geneva.  Bussia  and  Fngland, 
represented  by  Capo  d*Istria  and  Fozzo 
di  Borgo,  by  Lord  Ckncarty  and  Lord 
Castlereagh,  prevented  her  from  then  ac- 
quiring tliat  territory,  but  she  has  now 
^ken  it  without  asking.  I  wonder  whe- 
ther the  Emperor  of  the  French  ever 
reads  his  Bible  \A  laMgK\.  It  is  a  very 
serious  matter.  If  he  does,  I  wonder  it 
does  not  recall  to  his  recollection  that 
«mall  territory  which  Ahab  the  King 
wanted  to  take  from  Kaboth  the  Jezreel- 
ite.  That  was  un  territoire  de  trh  peu 
d'dtendue.  Ahab  wanted  it  for  money, 
and  took  it  with  blood,  and  what  was  the 
consequence  ?  The  cry  of  the  weak  rose 
like  a  sacrifice  to  the  Almighty,  and  the 
iBxpectations  of  the  rich  man  were  blasted 
with  disappointment.  Such,  I  believe, 
will  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance. 
We  do  not  live  in  a  period  when  miracu- 
lous interpositions  take  place,  but  I  hope 
that  the  cry  of  the  weak  will  still  find  an 
echo  with  the  Government  of  this  country; 
sure  I  am  that  it  will  find  an  echo  in  this 
House  of  Farliament.  Tou  ought  not  to 
disregard  national  feeling.  This  country 
never  has  disregarded  national  feeling  in 
Europe.  I  well  recollect  to  have  read  in 
the  speeches  of  a  great  Farliamentary 
leader,  when  some  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  were  urging  the  Government 
to  adopt  a  policy  of  cowardice  and  cring- 
ing towards  the  first  Emperor  of  the 
French,  of  which  I  hope  that  we  shall 
have  no  examples  in  the  present  day — 
I  well  recollect  that  when  those  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  were  attacking 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  arguing 
that,  after  all,  Kapoleon  would  govern 
the  Spaniards  a  great  deal  better  than 
the  Spaniards  governed  themselves,  Mr. 
Canning,  with  that  magnificent  elan  of 
character  which  always  distinguished 
him,  said,  ** National  feeling!  ^National 
feeling  is  prior  to  and  paramount  over 
every  consideration  of  political  oonveni- 
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feeling  which  has  been  aroused  not  only 
in  Switzerland  but  in  every  country  of 
Europe  by  the  aggresuve  policy  of  Francs 
is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  this  Houbb 
and  the  country.    What  are  the  reasons 
which  M.  Thouvenel  gives  for  the  aanex- 
ation  of  Savoy  and  Nice?     At  first  hs 
said  the  people  would  be  consulted;  — 
the  people  are  against  annexation.    Tbea 
he  said  he  would   consult   the   mmiid- 
palities; — ^the  municipalities  agree  wiiii 
the  people.     Then  he  promised  to  eoD- 
sult  the  Fowers  of  Europe; — ^the  Powen 
of  Europe  are  of  the  same   opinion  si 
the  peqple  and  the  municipalities;  bst 
before  they  have  had  time  to  retom  a 
answer  France  has  acc(miplished  the  as- 
nexation.    The  conduct  of  M.  Thanvonl 
has  been  marked  throughout  by  a  dupB> 
city  unworthy  the  Minister  of   a  greift 
empire.     He  says  \ii  a  despatch  to  ^ 
French  Minister  at  Berne,   "  Historicil 
laraditions  favour  the  annexation  of  Ssvoj 
to  France."    Beally,  Sir,  I  should  hsre 
liked  to  answer  that  despatch.    It  is  s 
total  perversion  of  the  truth.    He  tnei 
to  show  that  France  has  always  wanted 
Savoy.     Why,  Sir,  the  conduct  of  Fnaos 
towards  Savoy  has  always  been  the  Teiy 
reverse.     Charles  Emmanuel  was  Duke  of 
Savoy  when   Henry  IV.  was   King  rf 
France.     Charles  Emmanuel,  profiting  fegr 
the  internal  dissensions  of  France,  eiudea- 
voured  to  extend  the  limits  of  his  Duchy. 
Henry  lY.  attacked  him,  and  took  tbs 
whole  of  Sayoy;  but  what  was  his  pohey? 
He  was  generous  and  politic,  and  ham% 
inflicted  this  lesson  upon  Charles  Emiiaii- 
uel  returned  Savoy  to  its  Duke.    Htnr 
can   M.  Thouvenel  say  that  **  histoncil 
traditions  favour  the  annexation  of  Sib- 
voy  ?"     Louis  XUI.,  in  1628,  aetii^  lUh 
der  the  advice  of  Bichelieu,  also  took  Sa- 
voy ;  Hastening  to  Italy  to  arrest  the  pm- 
gress  of  Austrian  influence,  and  advandig 
through  Savoy  with  the  view  of  orossiag 
into  Italy,  he  demanded  the  paasai^  of  the 
Alps,  then  in  the  ocoupati(Hi  of  i^  Dote 
of  Savoy.    This  was  refused^  and  altbon^ 
defended  wiUi  heroic  courage,  a  pasuife 
was  forced  by  the  French  Army  throng 
what  is  called  thePM  de  Sukb.  But,  goit- 
rous and  politic,  Louis  XIII.  did  luA,  snf 
more  than  Henri  lY.,  seek  to  retain  time 
vereants  IVanoais  dee  montagnee  ;  but  hs, 
too,  gave  Savoy  back  to  the  Duke, — tat 
other  conclusive  proof  that  hiatori<»l  ttsr 
ditions  are  not  in  favour  of  the  anBesif 
tion  of  ^ftvojr  to  France.     It  is  oolr 
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nooe  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon  has  arisen 
that  any  attem^  has  been  made  to  take 
pennanent  possession  of  that  which  has 
for  80  many  centuries  belonged  to  the 
Dokes  of  ^voy.  But  in  a  despatch  to 
IL  Fsmgny,  the  French  Minister  par- 
tieokrly  alludes  to  this  question*  He 
there  says  that  circumstances  had  com- 
pelled the  Emperor  to  interfere  in  Italy, 
and  that  the  annexation  of  Savoy  ^  and 
l^ice  has  been  considered  by  several  of  the 
principal  Powers  of  Europe  as  a  com- 
pensation due  to  France.  That  statement 
is  also  -without  foundation.  Castlereagh 
and  Glancarty,  Capo  d'Istria  and  Pozzo 
di  BorgOy  were  all  desirous  of  preventing 
Savoy  being  annexed  to  France.  I  trust 
tiiat  the  House  wiU  excuse  me  if  I  enter 
into  the  details  of  this  question  yet  more 
at  length ;  but  I  have  now  to  inquire  how 
tiie  King  of  Piedmont  could  have  been  in- 
duced to  part  with  those  provinces  which 
abot  upon  Switzerland,  and  which  he  was 
bomtd  either  to  keep  or  to  return  to  Switz- 
erland ?  I  maintain  he  has  no  more  right 
to  part  with  Savoy  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
Prench  than  the  Sovereign  of  this  country 
would  have  to  part  with  Gibraltar,  or 
than  Charles  U.  had  to  part  with  Dunkirk. 
It  was  given  to  him  as  a  defence  against 
France,  and  he  was  paid  10,000,000  francs, 
le  fortify  it,  as  an  inducement  to  keep  it. 
Gomit  Cavour  hopes  the  declarations  of 
M.  Thouvenel  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
PoweiiB,  as  ihej  are  satisfactory  to  the  Sa- 
▼oyaids.  What,  I  ask,  is  the  truth  of  the 
case?  The  people  of  Savoy  and  of  Pied- 
mont, it  is  said,  have  given  an  expression 
to  their  opinion ;  but,  Sir,  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  manifesto  and  a  declaration  from 
the  provinces  of  Haute  Savoie  containing 
aoane  12,000  signatures,  and  in  a  letter 
which  accompanies  that  declaration,  I 
lead  tiiat  those  signatures  comprise  the 
hmd  fide  names  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
piovinces  named,  and  they  are  stated,  by 
those  in  authority,  to  be  chiefly  composed 
ef  small  landowners  an  d  a  few  avocai «. 
Hy  correspondent  adds,  that  the  names 
of  the  Savoyards  resident  in  Geneva  are 
not  included.  A  more  remarkable  mani- 
^Bstation  of  opinion  never  occurred,  and 
its  importance  is  increased  by  the  fact, 
which  has  been  communicated  to  me  from 
(%ambery,  that  the  French  agents  are 
doing  everything  in  their  power  to  'get 
ttp  a  movement  in  favour  of  France, — 
— La  agmu  de  France  font  dans  ces  vallies 
""*  propagande  formidable  —  and  have 
honght  nearly  all  the  newspapers,  which, 


consequentiy,  give  a  very  false  idea  of  the 
feelings  and  wishes  of  the  population.  I 
cannot  understand  a  poHoy  which  gives 
liberty  to  Italy  and  destroys  it  in  Switzer* 
land  and  Savoy,  and  it  is  impossible  not 
to  contrast  the  conduct  of  the  King  of 
Piedmont  in  1814  with  that  of  the  pre- 
sent sovereign.  France  had  annexed  Sa- 
voy in  1792,  and  for  22  years  it  had  been 
separated  frx)m  the  rule  of  the  Victor  Em- 
manuel of  that  day.  In  1814  the  Powers 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  inducing  the 
King  of  Piedmont  to  give  up  a  portion 
of  his  territory,  upon  the  understanding 
that  it  should  be  comprised  in  the  Swiss 
neutrality,  because,  he  said,  he  could  not 
think  of  separating  himself  froni  ''old, 
faithful,  and  loyal  subjects.''  These  are 
the  very  words.  The  Plenipotentiaries  of 
the  Powers  addressed  themselves  to  the 
King  of  Sardinia  to  obtain  from  him  the 
cession  of  this  part  of  his  hereditary  do* 
minions,  but  they  experienced  the  great- 
est difSculty,  ^*dan9  la  repugnance  qu^eprou^ 
vait  Victor  Emmanuel  de  ae  aSparer  de  hone 
anciena  et  fiddles  aujetaJ*  The  Victor  Em- 
manuel of  the  present  day  is  ready  to 
make  any  sacrifice  in  that  respect,  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  his  conduct 
shows  he  is  little  worthy  to  reign  over 
that  brave  and  devoted  race.  The  House 
of  Savoy  should  have  one  resemblance  to 
the  glaciers  of  that  country.  As  the  gla- 
ciers take  their  form  from  the  womb  of 
the  mountains  out  of  which  they  burst, 
so  the  House  of  Savoy  ought  to  bear  the 
stamp  of  the  people  among  whom  it  sprang 
into  existence,  and  over  whom  it  has 
reigned  for  so  many  centuries.  But  the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  excldms, 
*'  Perish  Savoy !"  and  he  says  to  the  Sa- 
voyards, "The  industry  of  Lyons  will 
double  your  incomes,  and  therefore  you 
can  easily  shunt  your  loyalty."  The  hon. 
Member  must  have  been  thinking  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  and  not  of 
the  loyalty  \)f  the  people.  "  Perish  Sa- 
voy!" I  should  rather  say — Perish  the 
future  destinies  of  a  Power  which  seeks 
to  enlarge  its  boundaries  by  sacrificing 
the  liberties  of  half  a  million  of  people 
who  for  eight  centuries  have  been  the 
mainstay  of  its  existence  and  the  rock  of 
its  defence!  Savoy  has  been  called  by 
the  Ambassador  of  France  a  barren  rook. 
When  I  heard  that  phrase,  I  declared 
that  every  time  I  alluded  to  the  subject, 
I  would  bring  that  expression  to  the  bar 
of  public  opinion  and  stigmatize  it  as  it 
deserves.    The  people.  Sir,  are  poor,  but 
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the  yery  rocks  among  which  they  live 
make  them  place  a  higher  value  upon 
liberty  and  independence  than  upon  the 
industry  of  Lyons  and  the  duplication  of 
their  incomes.  I  am  almost  afraid  it  is 
all  over  with  Switzerland,  and  Savoy  is 
already  gone.  A  deputation  from  Savoy 
went  to  the  Emperor  to  ofifer  him  the 
country,  and  it  is  quite  amusing  to  read 
how  the  Emperor  received  this  deputa- 
tion. I  do  not  know  where  the  deputies 
came  from,  but  they  arrived  in  cabs  at 
the  Place  Yendome,  dressed  in  the  na- 
tional costume.'  Having  dined  with  the 
Emperor,  the^  received  a  photograph  of 
the  Imperial  Family,  signed  in  memortam, 
24th  March,  and  since  then  they  have 
not  been  heard  of.  It  is  a  verv  curious 
thing  that  the  Emperor,  when  he  re- 
ceived them,  made  a  most  striking  re- 
mark to  one  of  the  deputies  from  Cha- 
blais,  which  is  close  to  Switzerland.  He 
said,  "By  the  way.  Depute  Savoisien, 
are  there  any  barracks  in  your  coun- 
try ? "  "Yes,  Sire,"  replied  tlie  deputy ; 
and  then  the  Emperor  exclaimed,  **Ah/ 
je  vats  vom  envoi/er  des  troupes,  dont  la 
presence  donne  tottjowrs  de  la  vie  et  de 
r animation  aux  paysJ^  That  is  charming 
— that  is  the  way  in  which  the  liberties  of 
these  people  are  going  to  be  got  rid  of,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  de- 
prived of  what  they  at  present  enjoy.  I 
am  afraid  that  they  will  have  but  a  slight 
enjoyment  of  the  liberty  which  they  ex- 
pect to  receive  from  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the 
family  of  Napoleon  are  always  talking 
about  liberty  and  national  feeling.  I  re- 
collect <i  famous  letter  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon, which  was  published  the  other  day, 
and  the  present  Napoleon  is  following  pre- 
cisely the  policy  of  the  dynasty.  It  i» 
only  surprising  that  we  cannot  be  on  our 
guard  against  what  must  be  the  infallible 
consequences  if  we  allow  that  policy  step 
by  step  to  advance.  There  ^as  a  letter, 
which  the  first  Napoleon  wrote  to  his 
brother  Joseph,  who  was  a  quiet  man, 
and  not  in  favour  of  violent  measures. 
In  this  letter  the  first  Napoleon- wrote, — 
"  Mind  you  favour  national  feeling."  But, 
at  the  same  time,  in  a  private  letter  he 
said,  "  Crush  every  sign  of  national  feel- 
ing; enfin  faites  hrHler  les  maisons,  trente 
des  prinoipaux  de  ohaque  village  et  distrihuez 
leur  bien  d  VamUe.  Lvorefi  au  sac  deux  ou 
trois  gros  hourgs  cela  servira  d* example,  et 
rendra  aux  soldats  de  lajoie  etdela  gaiM.'* 
These  Savoyards  will  have  to  undergo  the 
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same  consequences,  and  the  people  of 
Switzerland  are  in  the  same  danger.  La 
question  Suisse,  let  me  remind  the  House, 
is  a  difierent  thing  from  la  question  Sam- 
sienne.  The  question  of  Switzerland  is  one 
of  the  deepest  moment.  From  the  earliest 
time  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion impressed  upon  Captain  Harris  **  that 
it  was  of  vital  importance  to  the  safety  and 
independence  of  Switzerland  that  Savoy, 
and  especially  *  Haute*  Savoie,'  should  never 
be  annexed  to  France;  for  if  that  took 
place  the  fiank  of  Switzerland  would  be 
completely  open,  and  Geneva  would  in- 
evitably foUow."  '*  We  know,"  he  added, 
"what  passed  in  1792."  Why  in  1792 
France  annexed  Savoy,  and  in  1798 
France  annexed  also  the  town  and  terri- 
tory of  Geneva.  The  President  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation  clearly  foresaw  that 
this  must  happen  again.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  has  said  tliat  Savoy 
is  politically  worthless.  That  expre^ioii 
shcdl  not  go  forth  without  correctioo,  and 
so  I  have  quoted  what  the  President  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation  says  with  regard 
to  the  annexation  of  Savoy  to  France. 
Louis  Napoleon  in  one  of  his  writings 
says,  "  Not  only  will  Savoy  augment  the 
French  territory,  but  it  will  open  ih» 
great  Simplon  road,  and  give  to  France 
la  libertS  des  AlpeSy  et  en  cas  de  guerre  toi 
magnifique  champ  de  hataiUe  pour  une  luit$ 
offensive  et  defensive."  When  the  first  Na- 
poleon annexed  Savoy,  did  he  think  it 
unimp(»rtant^  This  oiily  shows  how  the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  makes  state- 
ments without  the  slightest  foundation. 
The  first  Kapoleon,  directly  after  he  took 
Savoy,  he  himself  stated  that  he  consider- 
ed the  occupation  of  Switzerland  as  a 
thing  absolutely  necessary  on  military 
grounds,  and  he  came  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion on  political  grounds.  For  these  rea- 
sons he  commenced  his  intrigues  against 
Switzerland,  occupied  its  cantons  and  laid 
contributions  on  them,  seized  the  pubUe 
treasure,  the  Gt>vemment  ftmds,  plunder- 
ed the  magazines  and  arsenals  of  stores  of 
all  descriptions  in  fact,  according  to  offi- 
cial documents  he  robbed  Berne  alone  of 
no  less  than  45,000,000  francs.  Can  Swit- 
zerland forget  the  horrors  inflicted  by  the 
French  troops  ?  Can  the  Swiss  ever  forget 
how  Brune,  Schauenberg,  and  Bapinat, 
generals  under  the  direction  of  Bonaparte, 
behaved  towards  .them.  Can  Europe  fo^ 
get  that  Bonaparte,  before  the  dose  of  that 
very  year  1798,  compelled  the  8wi«  to 
grant  him  two  roads  for  tiie  passage  of  his 
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armTi  one  bj  the  Lake  of  Constance,  the 
other  the  route  du  Simplon  through  the 
Canton  of  Yallais.  It  is  singular  that 
whUe  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation was  continually  pointing  out  to 
Captain  Harris  that  there  was  great  dan- 
ger for  Switzerland ;  that  Captain  Harris, 
on  the  other  hand,  replied  that  there  was 
no  occasion  for  alann;  that  no  change 
would  take  place  of  a  neutral  territory 
without  the  entire  consent  of  the  parties 
to  the  treaties.  The  President  of  the  Swiss 
Confederacy,  however,  insisted  upon  the 
danger,  and  said  that  without  consult- 
ing the  Powers  these  important  provinces 
would  be  annexed.  On  the  19th  January, 
Captain  Harris  wrote  to  the  noble  Lord, 
describing  the  fears  of  the  President ;  but 
he  added  that  he  (Captain  Harris)  had  told 
the  President  that  he  ought  to  have  confi- 
dence in  the  opinions  expressed  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  Events  have  shown 
that,  whatever  confidence  he  might  have 
had  in  the  assurances  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, the  result  to  the  independence  of 
the  country  from  the  aggression  of  France 
is  likely  to  be  most  fatal.  Very  great  satis- 
fiiction  has,  indeed,  been  afforded  by  the 
answer  given  by  the  noble  Secretaiy  for 
Foreign  Afiairs  to  a  question  I  put  to  him 
sometime  ^back.  I  asked  the  noble  Lord 
whether  the  Government  were  prepared  to 
abandon  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  as 
guaranteed  by  Great  Britain  in  common 
with  the  other  Powers,  and  the  noble  Lord 
replied  in  language  worthy  of  himself  and 
his  country, 

"That  the  Swiss  GoYemment  have  asked  us 
vbether,  in  case  of  such  annexation  (of  Savoy), 
m  are  prepared  to  maintain  the  neutrality^  of 
Svitzerland,  and  to  provide  in  such  a  manner  that 
tbe  neutrality  should  in  no  way  be  injured,  and 
we  have  always  replied  that  we  have  determined 
to  do  BO  ;  that  Chablais  and  Faucigny  were  parts 
of  the  general  arrangements  for  the  guarantee  of 
Switxerland  ;  and  that  if  separated  from  Sardinia 
tbey  ought  to  be  annexed  to  Switzerland." 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  M.  Thouvenel 
at  one  time  made  the  same  assertion — I 
have  forgotten  the  date,  but  I  think  it  was 
on  the  5th  of  February — for  he  told  Earl 
Cowley  that  if  Savoy  should"  be  united  to 
France  the  provinces  of  Chablais  and  Fau- 
cigny should  go  to  Switzerland.  But  the 
French  Government  and  M.  Thouvenel 
have  strangely  changed  their  opinions; 
and  in  point  of  fact  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
pect them  to  abide  for  one  week  by  their 
declarations.  One  of  the  most  unworthy 
documents  I  ever  cast  my  eye  over  is  the 


Berne.  He  sap,  for  instance,  that  the 
principle  of  sovereignty  implies  the  right 
of  the  spvereign  of  any  nation,  from  what- 
ever motive,  to  cede  liie  whole  or  any  part 
of  his  states,  and  that  none  would  be  justi- 
fied in  opposing  such  measures  unless  they 
should  result  in  a  disturbance  of  the  ba- 
lance of  power  in  Europe.  This  is  a 
most  extraordinary  doctrine  to  hold  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  That  a 
sovereign  should  be  entitled  to  give  away 
his  people  as  he  may  desire — can  this  be 
maintained  in  the  nineteenth  century  ?  It 
is  a  re-establishment  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings ;  and  I,  for  one,  will  never  give  my 
adhesion  to  a  principle  which  gives  up  a 
people  who  have  for  centuries  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  into  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  governs  under  the 
most  severe  of  despotisms  and  for  the  most 
ambitious  purposes.  M.  Thouvenel  said 
the  neutralization  of  the  districts  in  ques- 
tion had  not  been  originally  arranged  with 
a  view  to  the  protection  of  the  Swiss  fit)n- 
tier,  because  that  was  sufficiently  defended 
by  an  impassable  barrier.  This  means  the 
neutrality  guaranteed  by  Europe.  Kothing 
can  be  more  futile  than  such  an  assertion. 
I  will  not,  however,  enter  more  fully  into 
the  question.  But  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
I  thmk  we  should  interfere,  if  we  can,  at 
the  present  moment.  I  do  not  like  to  see 
this  country  interfere  in  matters  in  which 
its  interests  are  not  concerned.  For  in- 
stance, there  was  recently  an  attempted 
interference  between  Spain  and  Morocco.  I 
do  not  approve  that.  Again,  there  are  some 
passages  in  the  despatches  of  Mr.  Elliot 
from  Naples  which  I  think  are  far  from  sa- 
tisfactory. On  one  occasion  Mr.  Elliot  tells 
the  Xing  that  such  and  such  a  thing  has 
occurred.  The  King  says  that  his  Minis- 
ters have  told  him  just  the  contrary,  upon 
which  Mr.  Elliot  replies  in  the  most  over- 
bearing manner,  that  what  the  Neapolitan 
Ministers  say  does  not  matter  to  him; 
the  King  may  believe  that  what  he  has 
told  him  is  the  case.  Into  the  Neapolitan 
question  I  do  not  wish  to  enter,  but  the 
position  assumed  by  our  representative 
cannot,  I  think,  be  altogether  justified. 
But  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Bright)  says 
that  England  has  always  ignominiously 
failed  in  the  exercise  of  its  influence  with 
foreign  countries.  I  do  not  agree  with 
him.  Did  Mr.  Pitt  ignominiously  fail 
when  he  endeavoured  to  use  the  influ- 
ence of  this  country  in  Europe?  Did 
Lord  Castlereagh,  did  Mr.   Canning,  did 
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Canning  ignominioosly  fail  ?  In  1830  Vis- 
count Palmerston  was  Foreign  Minister. 
I  allude  to  an  historical  circumstance^ 
and  therefore  mention  the  noble  Lord's 
name.  He  did  not  ignominiously  fail  in 
making  the  influence  of  England  felt  in 
Europe.  The  question  of  Belgium  had 
then  to  be  treated,  and,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  England  and  of  Europe,  Belgium 
has  for  thirty  years  enjoyed  the  blessings 
of  constitutional  Government,  under  a  wise 
and  liberal  Sovereign.  Again,  did  Yis- 
count  Palmerston  fail,  during  1838-9  and 
'40  in  making  the  influence  of  this  coun- 
try felt  as  regards  the  affairs  of  the  East  ? 
Then  I  say  ^at  what  we  want  now  is  a 
generous  and  a  vigorous  protest  on  the  part 
of  the  British  Government.  I  recollect  in 
1847y  when  the  question  of  Cracow  arose, 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Eussell)  made  a 
protest,  from  which  I  wish  to  read  a  sen- 
tence.    He  said : — 

*'  I  consider  that  in  late  transactions  in  Europe, 
although  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  by  dif- 
ferent Powers,  our  wishes  hare  not  been  complied 
with,  our  desires  have  not  been  listened  to,  our 
protests  may  hare  been  disregarded,  yet  there  does 
remain  with  us  a  moral  strength  nothing  can  take 
away.  ....  We  are  ready  in  the  fiice  of 
Europe,  however  inconyenient  some  of  those  sti* 
pulations  may  be,  to  hold  ourselves  bound  by  all 
our  engagements  to  keep  the  fame  and  the  name 
and  the  honour  of  the  Crown  of  England  unsullied, 
and  to  guard  that  unsullied  honour  as  a  jewel 
which  we  will  not  have  tarnished."  [3  Hansard, 
zc,  894.' 

That  was  the  protest  of  the  noble  Lord 
against  the  conduct  of  the  three  Powers 
in  1847  with  regard  to  Cracow,  and  I 
hope  to  see  that  the  English  Government 
has  not  retrograded  since  then.  I  hope 
also  to  see  a  vigorous  protest  from  this 
House.  We  are  not,  as  the  French  paper 
said,  the  nominees,  the  icuyera,  and  the 
ehamhelUms  of  an  Imperial  Court,  but  we 
are  the  free  Parliament  of  a  free  people. 
This  House  is  a  great  assembly,  and  ought 
to  exercise  the  rights  which  belong  to  it 
as  the  representative  of  a  great  country. 
We  have  always  been  battling  against 
France.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  this 
country  to  counteract  the  policy  of  France, 
and  we  have  done  so  successfully.  We 
checked  the  aggression  of  Louis  XIY.  and 
of  Louis  XY. ;  we  curbed  the  ambition 
of  the  First  Napoleon,  and  are  now  called 
upon  to  check  the  unhappy  policy  which 
the  present  Emperor  of  the  French  seems 
desirous  of  inaugurating.  I  hope  the  Em- 
peror will  not,  like  his  uncle,  curse  Europe 
with  the  destruction  and  the  desolation 
which  swept  over  its  face  in  the  last  great 
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war.  If  he  does,  and  if  we  resist  him. 
our  quarrel  will  be  a  just,  our  cause  a 
good  one,  and  worthy  of  this  countzy. 
Shakspeare  says, — 

**  Thrice  is  be  arm'd  who  hath  his  quarrel  jut, 
And  he  but  naked,  though  lock'd  np  in  ^eel. 
Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  eormpted." 

I  believe  that  to  be  the  corruption  whidi 
now  infects  the  Imperial  policy ;  and  that 
injustice  sooner  or  later  wiU  bear  bitter 
fruits  in  the  retributive  condemnation  with 
which  it  will  be  met.  This  very  night 
I  have  been  told  that  perhaps  th^ie  nuj 
yet  be  some  hope  for  Switzerland,  and 
that  the  union  of  Chablais  and  Faudgi^ 
with  France  is  not  yet  accomplished.  If 
that  be  so,  I  ask  the  House  to  join  me 
in  a  protest  which  shall  vindicate  the 
interest  and  the  liberties  of  Switzerland. 
I  ask  the  House  to  allow  me  to  be  its 
interpreter  on  this  occasion  in  fsivour  of 
a  liberty-loving  nation  and  of  a  moet 
loyal  Bepublic.  I  ask  it  to  aUow  me 
by  anticipation  to  give  expression  to  its 
feelings,  and  I  think  the  House  will  then 
concur  with  me  when  I  say  in  the  name  of 
public  opinion  in  this  country,  that  upon 
every  principle  of  justice,  of  honour,  and 
of  right  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  theeo 
provinces  should  be  annexed  to  Switzer- 
land, or  otherwise  you  will  infjallibly  see 
that  Bepublic  sink  into  the  lowest  depths 
to  which  it  can  descend,  the  consequence 
of  its  absorption  into  the  Imperial  domains, 
and  of  its  subjection  to  the  Imperial  dy- 
nasty of  Fr^ce. 

Question,  "  That  the  House,  at  its  ris- 
ing, do  adjourn  till  Monday  next,''  pat 
sxA  negatived, 

INCOME  TAX  BILL. 
ooNSmEBsn  as  axbvdsd. — LNowns> 

DEBATE. 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned  De- 
bate on  Questi<m  [29th  March,  "  That  the 
Bill  as  amended  in  the  Committee,  be  now 
taken  into  consideration.''] 

Question  again  proposed. 

Debate  reeumed. 

Mb.  DISBAELI  said,  it  would  be  con- 
venient to  know  when  the  Government  in- 
tended that  the  adjournment  for  the  Easter 
holidays  should  take  place. 

ViscouKT  PALMERSTON  repHed,  that 
the  Qovemment  hoped  to  move  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House  on  Tuesday  next» 
if  the  state  of  business  would  allow  it,  but 
at  all  events  Wednesday. 

Mb.  bright  said,  he  had  a  soggestioB 
to  make  to  the  noUe  Lord  (Lord  J.  lUu* 
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sell)  retpecting  the  state  of  pablic  bosi- 
nest.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  Bud- 
get,  inTolving  as  it  did  an  unusual  number 
of  questions,  should  be  mixed  up  with  the 
question  of  Beform ;  and  he  suggested  that 
it  would  be- better  to  go  on  with  the  Bud- 
get and  get  all  those  subjects  disposed  of, 
and  then  proceed  with  the  Beform  Bill 
from  day  to  day.  He  knew  that  the  Be- 
form Bill  was  put  off  until  after  Easter, 
but  the  same  difficulty  might  occur  then, 
unless  some  such  plan  were  adopted.  The 
lepeated  adjournments  which  had  taken 
{dace  of  late  were  not  just  to  the  Govern- 
ment, to  the  House,  nor  to  the  question  of 
Beform. 

LoBD  JOHN  BUSSELL  said,  the  course 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  recommended 
was  that  which  he  intended  to  take.  He 
proposed  to  fix  the  Beform  Bill  for  the 
19th  or  20th  of  April.  By  that  time  he 
hoped  that  the  principal  questions  involved 
in  the  Budget  would  be  gone  through,  and 
it  would  not  be  advisable  to  postpone  the 
Beform  Bill  any  longer.  The  second  read- 
ing of  the  measure  would  then  be  taken, 
and  at  the  end  of  April  he  hoped  they 
laight  go  into  Committee.  When  the  ad- 
journed debate  was  resumed  it  would  cer- 
taialy  continue  from  day  to  day  on  the 
evenings  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government. 

LoED  JOHN  MANNEBS  said,  he  would 
remind  the  noble  Lord  that  an  important 
Bill— the  Church  Bate  Bill— was  fixed  for 
Thursday,  the  19th  of  April. 

loED  JOHN  BUSSELL  said,  in  that 
case,  he  would  fix  the  Beform  Bill  for 
Friday,  the  20th. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Colonel  BUNNE  said,  he  rope  to  take 
the  opportunity  of  protesting  against  the 
yn£ur  taxation  to  which  Ireland  was  sub- 
jected as  compared  with  England,  and 
which  was  quite  opposed  to  the  spirit 
aad  the  terms  o^f  the  Act  of  TJnion.  The 
re?enue  derived  from  Ireland  last  year 
▼as  £7,000,000,  but  that  did  not  repre- 
sent the  whole  of  Ireland's  contributions 
to  the  Imperial  exchequer.  Nearly  all 
the  articles  paying  Customs'  and  Excise 
duties  consumed  in  Ireland  were  imported 
from  England,  where  those  duties  were 
paid,  and  were  included  in  the  taxation 
of  England,  but,  of  course,  the  Irish  con- 
sumer was  the  person  who  really  paid 
them.  The  amount  of  those  duties  could 
iu>t  be  less  than  £2,000,000,  making 
£9,000,000  of  taxation ;  but  to  that  was 
to  be  added  at  least  £4,000,000  drawn 
Uumally  from  Ireland  and  spent  in  Eng- 


land by  absentee  proprietors,  thus  making 
a  total  drain  of  £13,000,000  from  Ire- 
land. Then,  again,  as  to  the  expenditure, 
he  found  that  nearly  all  the  great  Govern- 
ment establishment  were  in  England,  and 
the  money  paid  to  support  them  was  again 
distributed  over  the  country.  He  found 
by  a  Beport  laid  before  Parliament,  that 
after  paying  for  the  different  charges  of 
Government  in  Ireland,  no  less  than 
£2,252,000  was  remitted  to  this  country, 
leaving  still  a  balance  of  about  £1,000,000 
to  the  credit  of  Ireland.  By  the  Act  of 
ITnion,  the  debts  of  the  two  countries 
were  to  be  kept  separate,  but  since  1824 
no  distinction  had  been  made.  He  knew 
it  was  said  to  be  productive  of  real  amity 
between  the  two  kingdoms  that  all  dis- 
tinctions should  cease ;  but  while  he  de- 
sired a  real  xmion  he  did  not  wish  it  to 
be  upon  the  basis  of  considering  Ireland 
as  a  province  of  England.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  talked  of  the 
increase  of  wealth  as  justifying  the  in- 
crease of  the  income  tax,  but  he  (Colonel 
Dunne)  denied  that  there  was  any  in- 
crease of  wealth  in  Ireland.  He  found 
from  the  Betums  that  between  1854  and 
1859,  although  there  had  been  an  in- 
crease upon  schedule  A,  there  had  been  a 
decrease  upon  schedules  B,  C,  and  D.  He 
therefore  totally  denied  that  the  prosperity 
of  Ireland  was  increasing  after  the  ratio 
mentioned  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
There  was  actually — astounding  as  might 
be  the  fact — 500,000  acres  less  land  cul- 
tivated now  than  were  under  cultivation 
in  1847.  It  might  be  true  that  the  farms 
were  larger,  but  making  them  so  had 
added  to  the  misery  of  the  people  by  ne- 
cessitating evictions.  Had  commerce  ad- 
vanced in  Ireland  ?  At  that  moment  the 
value  of  the  exports  and  imports  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  £300,000.  No  doubt 
there  had  been  an  increase  in  the  trade 
with  England,  for  if  there  had  been  no 
such  increase  there  would  be  no  pros- 
perity whatever.  It  was,  however,  re- 
markable, that  the  foreign  exports  and 
imports  ^om  and  to  Ireland  were  consi- 
derably less  now  than  in  1790,  ten  years 
before  the  TJnion.  At  that  time  they  were 
then  no  less  than  £1,000,000.  Where, 
then,  was  the  enormous  prosperity  of  Ire- 
land, which  was  to  entitle  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  add  to  its  taxation  ?  There 
was  no  ground  on  which  to  base  it,  nor 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  people 
were  more  able  to  pay  it  than  they  had 
formerly  been.    It  was  true  that  they  had 
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removed  the  dutieB  on  butter  and  some ' 
other  things.  The  value  of  the  butter  ex- 
ported from  Ireland  was  about  £1,000,000. 
That  was  the  trade  between  England  and 
Ireland  chiefly;  but  by  the  removal  of 
differental  duties  they  had  admitted  the 
competition  of  all  the  world.  In  other 
words  there  was  free  trade.  In  these  days 
the  mere  mention  of  fr^e  trade  seemed  to 
be  an  excuse  for  everything,  and  that  was 
the  great  cry  which  had  been  raised  to 
force  through  the  late  commercial  treaty 
with  France,  by  which  she  gained  and 
England  lost  everything.  But  then  it 
was  said,  ''0,  this  tax  is  necessary  for 
increasing  our  defences."  What  had  they 
added,  he  would  ask,  to  the  defences  of 
Ireland?  Had  they  sent  her  a  single 
additional  gun  or  raised  a  single  addi- 
tional fort  ?  They  were  not  even  allowed 
to  raise  volunteer  corps  in  that  country. 
Why  did  not  the  Government,  if  they  dis- 
trusted the  Irish,  teU  them  so  at  once. 
Yet  there  was  no  part  of  the  British  na- 
tion more  loyal  or  more  willing  to  come 
forward  in  defence  of  the  country  than 
were  the  Irish.  The  Irish,  besides,  had 
no  occasion  for  that  extraordinary  pre- 
paration for  defence.  They  had  never 
nourished  a  feeling  of  national  antipathy 
to  the  French;  on  the  contrary,  there 
were  reminiscences  and  associations  which 
connected  almost  every  family  in  Ireland 
with  France,  and  there  was  not  that  hos- 
tile feeling  which  continual  wars  had 
fostered  between  England  and  France. 
While,  therefore,  he  asserted  that  the 
agricultural  wealth  and  commercial  pros- 
perity of  Ireland  were  not  such  as  to 
justify  the  imposition  of  an  additional  in- 
come tax,  he  asserted  also  that  there  were 
not  sound  reasons  for  the  expenditure  of 
large  sums  for  defence  in  that  country.  If, 
however,  war  broke  out  between  France 
and  England,  the  Irish  would  readily 
assist  in  the  defence  of  England,  although 
they  objected  to  pay  additional  taxation 
for  purposes  of  defence — not  in  Ireland, 
but  in  England.  He  hop^d  that  ere  long 
every  Iriei  Member  would  come  to  Par- 
liament pledged  to  settle  the  fair  propor- 
tion of  taxation  to  be  borne  by  Ireland ; 
but,  until  that  arrangement  was  made, 
every  Irishman  pught  to  object  to  any 
additional  taxation  whatever.  He  sub- 
mitted that  it  was  high  time  that  taxation 
as  between  Ireland  and  England  should 
be  settled  on  a  proper  basis,  because  at 
present  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  they 
paid  what  was  not  fair.   Those  were  Irish 
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considerationB ;  but  he  thought  also  that 
there  were  strong  reasons  why  this  addi- 
tional income  tax  should  not  be  imposed 
upon  England  in  order  to  fill  up  the  de- 
ficiency occasioned  by  the  repeal  of  ih» 
paper  duty.   Indeed,  he  had  strong  doabti 
whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
be  able  to  pass  his  Paper  Duty  Kepeal  Bill 
without  imposing  a  foreign  impcnrt  duty. 
He  warned  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer that  there  was  not  then  the  same 
disposition  in  flavour  of  his  Commerdal 
Treaty  with  France  as   existed  two  or 
three  weeks  previously,  before  the  natme 
of  the  bargain  was  fiilly  known,  and  be- 
fore the  manifestation  of  French  pdicy  in 
the  annexation  of  Savoy,  which  had  cre- 
ated universal  distrust.     He  reminded  the 
House  that  not  only  had  France  gained 
everything  in  the  Treaty,   but  that  &r 
years  she  had  snatched  at  and  obtained 
every  commercial  advantage,  while  she  had 
surrendered  none.  The  people  of  this  ooon* 
try  were,  therefore,  not  so  favourably  dis- 
posed towards  the  Treaty,  and  did  not  see 
why — ^for  the  very  problematical  advant- 
ages this  country  was  to  receive»-an  ad- 
ditional income  tax  should  be  levied,  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  assurance  g^ven 
in  former  years  by  the  Chancellor  of  tiie 
Exchequer  that  it  should  come  off  in  I860. 
The  subject  was,  therefore,  a  fair  one  for 
reconsideration,  and  he  proposed  thattlie 
income  tax  should  be  ^d.  instead  of  10^ 

AmendmeYit  proposed,  in  page  2,  line  8, 
to  leave  out  the  words  "  Ten  Pence,'*  and 
insert  the  words  "Nine  Pence,"  instead 
thereof.  

The  chancellor  op  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  was  afraid  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  had  anticipated  the 
view  which  Her  Majesty's  Govermnent 
must  necessarily  take  of  the  Motion  be 
had  made.  His  speech  was  broader  and 
larger  in  its  views  than  altogether  suited 
the  occasion,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
Motion,  though  one  of  great  importance, 
did  not  seem  to  belong  to  his  speech.  l%e 
gist  of  the  gallant  Gentleman's  speech  wai, 
that  there  was  no  cause  for  assuming  the 
capacity  of  Ireland  to  bear  equal  taxation, 
and  that  Ireland  had  a  right  to  compkiB 
of  being  subject  to  the  same  taxation  ae 
England.  He  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Hk- 
chequer)  should  say  at  once  that  it  wis  t 
legitimate  course  for  the  gallant  G^itie- 
man  to  bring  that  reasoning  under  the 
consideration  of  Parliament,  but  he  did 
not  raise  the  proper  issue  in  moving  a  am* 
versal  reduction  of  the  tax*    The  logie^ 
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seqnenee  &om  his  premises  would  bare 
been  to  introduce  a  distinction  in  favour 
of  Ireland   in  proposing  an  income  tax. 
Not  that  such  a  Motion  would  have  met 
witii  a  more  ready  assent  firom  the  Govem- 
ment,  becaose  he  was  prepared  to  con- 
tend that  there  was  no  real  equality  of 
rights  and  liberties  without  an  equality  of 
taxation,  and  he  must  say  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  income  tax  had  all  along 
been  home  by  Ireland  showed  that  the 
people  there  were  well  aware  that  that  was 
a  sound  politieal  doctrine,  and  that  ex- 
emptions and  privileges  granted  to  a  coun- 
try in  matters  of  taxation  were  nothing 
more  than  the  note  of  political  depression 
and  degradation.    The  Government  always 
set  out  with  assuming  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention  of  the  House  to  maintain  the  pub- 
lic credit  and  to  provide  so  much  revenue 
08  would  be  necessary  to  meet  the  esti- 
mated expenditure.     On    that  principle 
they  could  not  part  with  the  penny  which 
the  gallant  Grentleman  proposed  to  take  off 
the  tax  without  leaving  the  exchequer  in- 
Tolved  in  a  probable  deficiency ;  at  a  time, 
too,  when  the  expenditure  was  more  than 
mHially  uncertain;    because,   though  we 
vere  not  in  a  state  of  war,  yet  we  had  a 
military  expedition  on  hand  which  might 
issue  in  war  at  a  distant  part  of  the  globe, 
and  if  it  did  issue  in  war  there  woidd  be 
aa  imperative  call  for  a  considerable  ex- 
penditure for  that  purpose.    The  provi- 
sbn  already  made  for  that  expedition  was 
Tery  considerable,   and  in  that  event  it 
woold  have  to  be  increased  still  more.    He 
thought  it  enough  to  state,  what  was  un- 
deniable, that  according  to  all  the  best  es- 
timates  that  could  be  formed  of  the  reve- 
nne  and  expenditure  of  the  year,  the  loss 
of  £850,000  in  round  numbers,  which  the 
Motion  of  the  gallant  Gentleman  would 
canae,  if  carried,  would  leave  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  deficiency  of  about  £500,000. 
It  was  true  that  in  his  speech  on  the  Budget 
in  the  b^inning  of  February,  he  assumed 
A  surplus  oi  £460,000,  yet  since  then  some 
few  of  the  proposed  minor  charges  had 
l^een  modified,  which  would  reduce  the 
surplus  to    £360,000,   and  if  £850,000 
more  was  deducted  there  would  be  a»de- 
&^t  of  half  a  million.    He  was  convinced 
it  was  not  the  wish  of  the  gallant  Gentlo- 
man  to  assist  in  bringing  about  such  a  re- 
sult.   He  hoped  the  gallant  Gentleman 
would  not  believe  that  he  was  slighting 
his  Motion.    The  whole  argument,  in  fact, 
^  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
^  just  stated  it,  was  summed  up  in  a 
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couple  of  sentences,  and  it  was  hia  duty 
to  oppose  the  Motion. 

Question,  "  That  the  words  '  Ten  Pence' 
stand  part  of  the  Bill,"  pu£,  and  agreed  to, 

Mb.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  rose  to 
beg  leave  to  modify  Clause  8  in  such  a 
way  as  that  incomes  under  £150  a  year 
should  be  exempted  from  income  tax. 
When  this  tax  was  first  proposed  by  Sir 
Eobert  Peel  he  cousidered  it  would  be  an 
act  of  great  oppression  to  impose  it  upon 
incomes  under  £150,  and  this  exeioption 
continued  firom  1841  to  1858,  although 
several  renewals  took  place  by  different 
Governments  in  the  course  of  that  period. 
In  the  year  1853  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
brought  forward  a  great  financial  scheme 
in  which  he  proposed  reductions  of  taxa- 
tion on  several  articles  which  entered  large- 
ly into  the  consumption  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  common  people,  and  he  made  out 
that  those  reductions  would,  in  the  con- 
sumption of  ordinary  families,  more  than 
counterbalance  the  imposition  of  5d.  in  the 
pound  on  incomes  between  £100  and  £150. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  carried  the 
House  with  him ;  but  what  was  the  con- 
sequence? In  less  than  twelve  months 
the  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life  were  in- 
creased to  an  enormous  extent,  as  well  as 
the  tax  upon  incomes  between  £100  and 
£150,  so  that  all  the  principles  upon  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  House  were  completely 
violated.  In  1858  the  tax  was  5d.  in  the 
pound,  but  now  in  the  yeat  1860 — ^when, 
according  to  the  promise  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  income  tax  was  to  cease 
altogether — it  was  made  7d.  in  the  pound 
on  those  incomes,  and  the  taxes  on  thb 
necessaries  of  life,  such  as  tea,  were  kept 
considerably  above  what  he  had  proposed. 
There  were  several  classes,  such  as  labour- 
ing men  who  worked  extra  time,  clerks, 
small  tradesmen,  clergymen,  and  retired 
ofScers  of  the  army  and  navy,  to  whom 
this  tax  was  a  severe  burden,  and  greatly 
interfered  with  the  maintenance  of  a  re- 
spectable position,  and  even  with  the  edu- 
cation of  tiieir  children.  But  what  was  the 
cause  for  those  taxes  ?  It  was  to  be  found 
in  this,  that  the  Estimate  for  this  year 
for  the  army  and  navy  amounted  to 
£18,000,000  more  than  had  been  required 
by  the  most  eminent  men  that  ever  go- 
verned this  country, — Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  necessity 
for  this  increase  of  £18,000,000  he  be- 
lieved nobody,  except  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, understood.    Probably  they  had 
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an  apprehension , of  a  war;  but,  if  war 
should  arise,  they  might  come  down  then 
and  ask  for  an  increased  grant  from  the 
House.  Now,  if  the  right  hon.  Qentleman 
would  allow  the  Army  Estimates  to  be  re- 
ferred to  an  impartial  Committee,  he  (Mr. 
Williams)  would  undertake  to  show  that 
a  reduction  might  be  effected  without  les- 
sening the  strength  or  efficiency  of  the 
army  in  any  respect.  And  he  would  say 
the  same  of  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates. 
Por  these  reasons  he  begged  to  move  the 
modification  of  which  he  had  spoken,  and 
he  should  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
upon  it. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line 
37,  after  the  words  "one  hundred,"  to  in- 
sert the  words  "  and  fifty.** 

Sm  HENRY  WILLOUGHBT  said, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  extreme 
pressure  of  this  tax  on  the  lower  class  of 
mc6mes.  He  wished  to  ask  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  whether  he  contem- 
plated the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  inequalities  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  tax.  Some  such  course  ought 
to  be  pursued,  for  the  present  Budget  left 
the  tax  in  a  mo.st  uncomfortable  position. 
The  extremely  unequal  pressure  of  the  tax 
on  all  property  in  Schedule  A  was  indis- 
putable. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  himself  proved  that  the  Id,  income 
tax  wa9  nearly  a  9d,  tax  on  property  under 
that  schedule;  and  he  beHeyed  that  the 
lOd.  rate  about  to  be  imposed  would  ope- 
rate at  the  present  moment  as  a  rate  of  Is. 
on  all  real  property.  In  a  town  in  which 
he  was  himself  interested — Leamington — 
there  were  two  rentals  in  the  ratebook — 
one  the  net  and  the  other  the  gross  rental. 
Those  who  paid  upon  the' gross  rental  paid, 
in  point  of  fact,  a  tax  upon  a  tax — they 
paid  not  merely  upon  their  income,  but 
upiQ  their  income  and  taxes  as  well.  Un- 
der the  exigency  of  war  an  income  tax 
might  be  tolerated,  and  even  in  peace  a 
small  tax  of,  say,  5d,  in  the  pound,  might 
be  borne ;  but  to  levy  so  heavy  and  un- 
equal a  tax  as  10(^.  in  time  of  peace  upon 
all  incomes  was  contrary  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  justice.  He  trusted,  therefore, 
that  the  Gt)vemment  would  announce  their 
intention  of  endeavouring  to  grapple  with 
the  subject,  and  remove  at  least  some  of 
the  most  glaring  injustices. 

Mb.  HUBBABD  said,  he  thought  that 
to  enter  upon  any  one  or  two  or  three  t)f 
the  many  anonuilies  of  the  income  tax 
would  simply  be  to  detract  &'om  that  in- 
quiry which  must  take  place  at  a  future 
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period,  and  which  ought  to  be  atteded 
with  greater  deliberation  than  coold  thea 
be  given  to  the  subject.  At  that  junctme 
a  lengthened  debate  on  the  subject  wosld 
be  neither  for  the  interest  or  convenioee 
of  the  country,  as  the  Chanodlor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  so  situated  that  the  peeeiiig 
of  this  measure  was  a  matter  of  neeesBitj. 
He  trusted,  however,  that  the  right  hoL 
G^tleman  would  give  the  House  sooe 
information  as  to  the  feelings  with  wfaidi 
the  tax  was  viewed  by  the  GoyemiBeBt 
It  was  a  grave  consideration  that  the  ia* 
come  tax  was  about  to  be  imposed  in 
one  year  only.  That  a  tax  prodnoBj 
£10,000,000  or  £11,000,000,  so  M  of 
injustice  that  no  statesman  could  justify 
it,  should  be  levied  for  only  one  year,  im 
a  state  of  things  productive  of  much  ip- 
prehensiox},  and  the  House  ought  to  kaov 
by  what  means  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer proposed  to  provide  at  the  end  «f 
the  year  for  the  revenue  of  the  countrf. 
The  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Iab- 
beth  was  objectionable  because  its  tSo^ 
would  be  materially  to  lessen  the  prodoo- 
tiveness  of  the  tax,  which  the  rif^t  boa. 
Gentleman  could  very  ill  afford.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  Motion,  howev^,  upon  pzis- 
ciple.  He  thought  that  where  the  wages 
of  unskilled  labour  ceased,  and  hi^^ 
wages  began  to  represent  a  oombinMia& 
of  skill  and  capita  there  Parliament  might 
begin  to  levy  an  income  tax.  The  ind- 
dence  of  the  tax  might  furly  b^;in  at 
£100,  and  the  interval  between  £100 
and  £150  was,  he  thought,  not  unwisdj 
chargeable  with  a  diminished  ratio  of  tax 
as  compared  with  incomes  exceeding  £150. 
The  House  had  nothing  to  do  now  bat  to 
pass  the  Bill  and  to  assist  the  GovenuBent 
out  of  the  difficulty  in  which  they  had 
placed  themselves  by  the  unwise  remiasua 
of  indirect  taxation.  He  trusted  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  coscor 
on  some  subsequent  day  in  the  appoiot- 
ment  of  a  Committee  of  Inquiry,  who 
might  recommend  some  revisicm  of  the 
tax,  so  as  to  ^ake  it  less  ol^'ectioiiaUe, 
for  use  it  at  present  he  feared  we  must 

Mb.  EOEBUCK  said,  he  had  no  doabt 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chanodkr 
of  the  Exchequer  wanted  the  mcney,  aod 
that  the  House  must  provide  for  its  pay- 
ment; but  still  he  would  point  out  to  tho 
right  hon.  Gentleman  something  of  the  in- 
justice he  was  about  to  commit,  not  intea- 
tionally,  bi^t  of  necessity,  and  thus  he(llr. 
Eoebuck)  would  show  the  justice  of  the 
proposition  made  by  the  hon.  Member  6r 
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Lambe&.  The  income  tax  was  most  in- 
eempkte  and  unequal  in  its  operation. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  man  possessed  of 
manj  thousands  in  the  funds^  or  so  many 
teres  of  land,  and  then  place  under  the 
opention  of  the  schedule  a  man  of  brains, 
making  £5,000  a  year — and  that  was  a 
Idgh  figure  for  a  man  of  brains  to  make, 
let  him  be  either  a  physician  or  a  lawyer. 
So|^>o8e  the  latter  to  go  on  from  day  to 
day,  p^haps  from  year  to  year,  and  tiien 
all  upon  a  sudden  there  came  upon  him  a 
fit  of  apoplexy.  He  was  destroyed,  and 
his  £6,000  a  year  melted  to  nothing,  and 
tiioQgfa  be  might  have  been  living  like  a 
man  of  £5,000  a  year  firom  land,  he  was 
from  that  moment  rendered  nuU  and  no- 
tiling.  Then  the  lower  they  came,  and 
the  smaller  the  sum  taxed,  the  greater  was 
tite  injustice  inflicted.  A  man  who  had 
only  £150  a  year  spent  that  £150.  Com- 
pare that  man  with  the  artizan.  He  was 
obliged  to  make  an  appearance  in  the  world. 
Sappose  that  he  had  a  family — a  wife  and 
two  or  three  children — ^he  must  live  in  a 
paiiicular  kind  of  house  and  maintain  a 
oertain  kind  of  appearance,  and  it  would 
be  fomid  that  at  Uie  end  of  each  year  his 
£150  had  disappeared.  If  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer taxed  this  nian  upon  his  outgoing^  by 
indirect  taxes  he  would  get  out  of  his  in- 
come all  that  he  could.  By  the  income 
tax  he  cut  <^  a  portion  of  that  man's  en- 
joyment, but  it  ^d  not  increase  the  sum  in 
the  Treasury  by  one  penny,  because  the 
tax  had  diminished  his  power  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  indirect  taxation.  He  would 
appeal  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as  he 
had  done  before,  though  he  knew  his  ne- 
cessities were  quite  equal  to  those  of  the 
men  whose  cause  he  (Mr.  Eoebuck)  was 
endeavouring  to  advocate.  He  knew  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  in  a  most 
pitiable  condition,  and  that  he  was  provid- 
ing £rom  hand  to  mouth.  This  year  he 
made  an  effort — grand  he  (Mr.  Boebuck) 
would  idlow,  pertinacious  everybody  would 
acknowledge,  and  successful  he  hoped  it 
might  be.  What  might  follow  next  year  ? 
He  hoped  it  would  not  be  the  injustice  of 
the  present  year.  He  wished  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  draw  a  distinction 
which  he  (Mr.  Eoebuck)  had  pressed  on 
the  late  Sir  E.  Peel,  when  that  great  Mi- 
nister first  introduced  the  income  tax  to 
the  House.  He  (Mr.  Boebuck)  pressed 
upon  him  the  justice  of  making  a  distinc- 
tion in  the  charge  on  the  income  of  men  of 
ikill,  art,  and  science,  and  that  on  men  of 


fixed  income.  Sir  B.  Peel  told  him  plainly 
that  he  could  not  answer  him,  but  he 
wanted  the  money.  He  would  acknow- 
ledge the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  felt  the  same  ne- 
cessity at  that  time,  but  he  hoped  for  some 
more  justice  hereafter.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  pounced  upon  the  poor 
clerk,  upon  the  poor  gentleman,  who  was 
obliged  to  keep  up  an  appearance  in  the 
world ;  he  fixed  lus  fangs  i^on  him,  and 
mad6  him  writhe  and  twist  in  very  agony 
while  he  took  from  him,  perhaps,  his  last 
shilling.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  co«ld 
however  draw  from  the  country  an  equal 
income  without  producing  the  same  injus- 
tice, and  he  (Mr.  Boebuck)  hoped  next 
year  to  see  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in 
his  present  seat,  though  in  these  times  the 
transitions  of  governments  were  so  fre- 
quent that  no  man  knew  what  might  come 
to  pass,  and  he  would  entreat  of  him  mean- 
while to  consider  the  circumstances  of  this 
tax. 

Mb.  ALDEKirAK  SALOMONS  said,  he 
would  suggest  that  orders  should  be  given 
to  the  assessors  to  do  their  duty  with  all 
possible  forbearance.  Nothing  could  be 
more  disagreeable  to  gentlemen  who  act- 
ed as  Commissioners  of  the  income  tax  in 
the  country  than  the  ordeal  which  small 
tradesmen  had  to  undergo  before  them 
under  cross-examination.  The  grocer  was 
required  to  disclose  all  his  transactions  both 
with  his  customers  and  with  the  wholsale 
dealer.  The  publican,  in  the  same  way, 
had  to  give  the  quantity  of  beer  and  spi- 
rits, and  the  profits  were  then  calculated. 
The  same  with  the  baker  and  his  trans- 
actions with  the  miller.  Such  a  mode  of  ex- 
amination was  painful  to  everybody,  while 
it  was  lowering  to  the  character  of  the  Go- 
vernment that  imposed  the  tax.  A  small 
amount  of  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the 
assessor  would  afford  a  considerable  miti- 
gation of  the  grievance.  He  knew  it  was  a 
great  dififtculty  to  make  the  incon^e  tax 
palatable  to  any  one.  But  the  word  of  a 
gentleman  or  a  merchant  was  taken  with- 
out question,  whereas  these  country  trad- 
ers, with  small  incomes,  were  rigorously 
examined.  In  short  the  tax  was  most  ob- 
noxious fh>m  its  inquisitorial  character. 

Mb.  BABBOW  said,  he  was  most 
anxious  that  the  incidence  of  the  tax 
should  undergo  a  thorough  investigation, 
with  a  view  to  relieve  incomes  between 
£100  and  £200  from  paying  the  fall  rato 
of  income  tax.  '  He  suggested  to  the  Go- 
vernment that  it  was  desirable  such  an  in* 
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yestigation  should  take  place  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year,  in  order  that  they 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  considering 
the  proportions  in  which  the  tax  should 
be  levied  in  a  ftiture  year. 

Mb.  POLLARD-UItaUHART  said,  he 
wished  to  remind  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
that  he  would  have  saved  himself  and  the 
public  business  much  inconvenience  had 
he  consented  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Seleet  Committee  which  he  (Mr.  P.  TJr- 
quhart)  had  proposed  at  the  beginning  of 
th^  Session.  He  hoped  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  see  that  the  sooner  he 
consented  to  the  appointment  of  that 
Select  Committee  the  better.  He  quite 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Lam- 
beth (Mr.  W.  WiUiams)  that  incomes  of 
£150  a  year  deserved  the  greatest  com- 
miseration, for  to  make  use  of  the  words 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Carlisle  (Sir  James  Graham)  there  was  no 
class  of  society  which  felt  the  pressure  of 
the  income  tax  more  than  that  ''where 
the  fustian  jacket  ends  and  the  cloth  coat 
begins."  He  sincerely  hoped  that  a  Select 
Committee  might  be  appointed  as  soon 
after  Easter  as  possible,  with  a  view  to 
soften  the  inequalities  of  the  tax,  so  gene- 
rally complained  of. 

SiE  MINTO  FARQUHAE  said,  he 
would  suggest  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  should  take  into  consideration 
the  propriety  of  adopting  the  scheme  pro- 
posed by  Sir  Eobert  IngUs  some  years  ago 
to  the  effect,  that  relief  should  be  given  to 
small  incomes  by  applying  the  tax  only 
to  the  amount  by  which  they  exceeded  the 
point  of  exemption.  In  this  way,  if  a 
person  had  £150  a  year,  £100  would  bo 
deducted,  and  he  would  be  taxed  only 
on  £50,  and  the  same  rule  would  apply 
to  other  incomes  up  to  a  certain  amount. 
If  that  proposal  were  applied  to  incomes 
up  to  £300  or  £400,  it  would  afford  great 
relief  to  those  persons  to  whom  allusion 
had  been  made,  namely,  clerks,  clergymen, 
and  others,  whose  small  incomes  were  so 
deeply  affected  by  this  tax. 

Me.  H.  B.  SHERIDAN  said,  that  before 
he  gave  his  vote  he  should  like  to  know 
what  difference  was  likely  to  be  effected 
if  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Lam- 
beth, were  carried.  He  (Mr.  Sheridan) 
was  of  opinion  the  difference  would  be  in 
amount  almost  equal  to  that  given  away 
by  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty,  if  not  a 
great  deal  more. 

Mb.  pease  said,  ho  entirely  sympa- 
Mr.  Barrow 


thized  with  the  views  and  arguments  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth,  and  would 
be  most  happy  if  he  could  rdieve  from 
the  pressure  of  income  tax  those  who  were 
immediately  contemplated  by  his  Motion. 
But  then  they  were  in  duty  to  the  country 
bound  to  maintain  the  Budget  which  had 
been  brought  in  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  based  on  certain  principle 
and  on  that  ground  he  should  reluctuitlj 
be  compelled  to  vote  against  him«  5e 
had  another  reason.  The  House  was  tola 
certain  extent  guilty  of  great  extravagance, 
and  he  did  not  care  how  universal  wss 
the  outcry  against  taxation  re-echoed  in 
that  House  if  it  would  only  lead  to  some- 
thing like  care  in  the  public  expenditure. 
The  chancellor  of  the  EXCH?- 
QUER:  Without  referring  to  all  the  state- 
ments  and  arguments  that  have  been  uiged 
in  the  course  of  this  conversation,  I  will 
ask  the  permission  of  the  House  to  allude 
to  some  of  the  principal  points  that  haye 
been  raised ;  and,  first,  I  will  take  the  ap- 
peal of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Buckingham  (Mr.  Hubbard).  He  absolTes 
the  Government  &om  the  duty  of  shadow- 
ing out  their  policy  for  seven  yean  to 
come,  but  confidently  hopes  they  may  not 
refuse  to  sketch  out  the  general  view  of 
what  they  are  likely  to  propose  in  1861. 
Now,  in  point  of  fact,  if  we  were  in  a  con- 
dition which  would  permit  us  to  state  by 
anticipation  what  we  were  likely  to  do  in 
1861,  perhaps  we  should  not  find  it  so 
difficult  to  go  further ;  but  the  truth  is 
this,  that  in  times  when  the  expendituie 
of  the  country  is  in  a  stable  and  what  may 
be  called  normal  condition — when  you 
have  no  reason  from  the  state  of  public 
affairs  and  the  pubHo  mind  to  anticipate 
any  great  change  in  the  scale  of  national 
expenditure,  nothing  could  be  more  rea- 
sonable than  to  endeavour  to  form  plans 
for  a  more  extended  future  than  that  d 
twelve  months  only 'with  respect  to  taxa- 
tion, and  to  sketch  out  its  probable  opera- 
tion and  effects ;  for  then  you  have  got  a 
certain  basis  to  work  upon,  inasmuch  as 
the  expenditure  of  the  countiy  must  rcgn- 
latc  tho  amount  of  taxes  to  be  imposed. 
Those  who  think  that  the  expenditure  of 
the  coimtry  is  now  in  a  normal  state,  may 
very  well  draw  from  that  opinion  the  fur- 
ther conclusion  that  it  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  the  expenditure  is  a  fixed  quan- 
tity, and  that  a  permanent  provision  msj 
be  made  for  it  accordingly.  But  that  m 
not  my  view.  I  do  not  asstane  that  our 
expenditure  is  in  a  normal  state.    I  doubt 
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the  wisdom,  I  doubt  the  safety,  I  doubt 
the  possibility,  without  serious  danger  to 
the  country,  of  continuing  such  an  ex- 
penditure in  time  of  peace ;  and  on  that 
account  the  Government  haye  not  thought 
it  wise  to  attempt  to  sketch  at  the  present 
moment  the  future  of  the  case  when  the 
most  important  elements  are  necessarily  in 
a  state  of  some  uncertainty.  For  that  rea- 
son I  think  it  impossible  to  venture  on 
any  distinct  indication  of  what  might  be 
Ihe  view  of  Government,  supposing  them 
to  hold  office  twelve  months  hence,  with 
respect  to  the  expenditure  at  the  time 
which  will  then  have  arrived. 

Then,  with  respect  to  another  point  of 
great  importance,  namely,  the  inequalities 
of  the  income  tsLx,  which  has  been  raised 
and  discussed  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Vember  for -Evesham  (SirH.Willoughby), 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield 
(Mr.  Boebuck),  and  others,  I  have  only  to  | 
say  that  in  ihe  main  I  admit  what  is 
stated  with  respect  to  those  inequalitiea. 
I  think,  however,  .that  upon  a  minute  and 
careful  examination,  we  shall  find  that 
other  taxes  have  likewise  many  gross  ine- 
qualities in  their  operation,  which,  how- 
ever, are  veiled  and  concealed  in  a  very 
considerable  degree;  while  those  of  the  in- 
come tax  have,  at  any  rate,  the  merit  of 
being  tolerably  patent  on  an  examination 
of  the  case.  Apart  from  the  great  and  vital 
question  whether  it  is  just  to  tax  incomes 
at  a  uniform  rate  without  any  reference 
to  how  far  they  are  permanent,  there  are 
great  inequalities  in  the  income  tax.  If 
you  take  the  single  case  of  Schedule  A, 
there  is  a  great  inequality  between  houses 
on  the  one  hand  and  lands  on  the  other ; 
and  house  property,  no  doubt,  is  much 
more  severely  taxed  than  landed  property. 
H  again,  you  take  house  property  of  dif- 
ferent classes  there  is  very  great  inequa- 
lity; because  the  repairs  of  houses,  ac- 
cording to  their  condition,  and  the  pe- 
riod at  which  they  were  built,  according 
to  ctimate  and  exposure,  and  many  other 
circumstances,  will  vary  from  5  to  25 
or  30  per  cent.  Now,  the  question 
is  asked  whether  Government  are  pre- 
pored,  on  their  own  responsibility,  to 
propose  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
income  tax  with  a  view  to  the  removal 
of  these  inequalities.  I  am  bound  to 
say,  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
that  we  are  not  prepared  to  propose  any 
such  inquiry,  and  for  a  reason  which  I 
will  distinctly  state  to  the  House.  I  do 
iwt  think  it  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 


submit,  on  their  own  responsibility,  the 
subject  of  a  great,  gigantic  tax  like  this  to 
the  scrutiny  of  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  with  a  view  to  the  removal 
of  certain  evils  and  defects,  unless  the 
Government  be  conscientiously  persuaded 
that  it  is  in  their  power  to  make  proposals 
to  the  Committee  and  lay  plans  before 
them  which  are  likely  to  undergo  the 
ordeal  of  examination  and  issue  in  the 
removal,  or  at  any  rate  in  a  great  modifi- 
cation of  the  defects  and  evils  of  the  tax. 
If  we  could  see  our  way  to  such  a  result, 
I  admit  nothing  would  be  more  rational 
than  to  invite  the  attention  of  a  Select 
Committee  to  this  subject.  But  we  do  not 
see  our  way  to  such  a  result,  and,  until 
we  do,  I  tnink  it  will  be  admitted  that 
it  would  be  an  unworthy  attempt  to  es- 
cape from  our  proper  responsibility  and 
catch  popularity  by  encouraging  an  ex- 
pectation with  regard  to  our  own  views 
and  opinions  as  to  the  income  tax,  which 
the  issue  might  not  fairly  justify.  But 
what  has  been  stated  with  respect  to  in- 
quiry during  the  present  Session  has  .been 
this — There  are  many  Members  of  this 
House,  hon.  Gentlemen  of  experience  and 
ability,  who  represent  large  bodies  of 
the  people,  who  are  more  sanguine  in  their 
views  with  regard  to  the  great  question  of 
the  reconstruction  of  the  income  tax  than 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  now  happen  to 
be ;  and  it  is  my  duty,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  to  state  that  we  look  on  the 
position  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
respect  to  an  inquiry  of  this  kind,  as  by 
no  means  the  same  with  that  of  the  Gt>- 
vemment;  because,  if  there  be  a  strong 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  country,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  House  to  institute  an 
inquiry  of  this  kind,  the  legitimacy  of  the 
object-— namely,  the  removal  of  the  in- 
equalities of  the  tax  being  admitted,  it 
may  be  very  proper  that  such  a  desire  be 
gratified,  and  such  a  Committee  be  insti- 
tuted. Under  these  circumstances,  there- 
fore, the  Government  would  certainly  not 
think  it  their  duty  to  oppose  any  resist- 
ance to  the  appointment  of  a  Committee. 
In  1851,  when  my  noble  Friend  the  Fo- 
reign Secretary  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  such  a  Committee  was  in- 
stituted, although  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  sanguine  expectations  or  definite  view 
were  then  entertained  that  it  would  be 
practicable  to  reconstruct  the  tax  or  the 
mode  of  assessment,  but  the  question  was 
very  properly  and  becomingly  submitted 
to  the  House  of  Commons;  and  always 
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assaming  that  the  Committee  will  be  com- 
posed of  men  of  sinoerity  of  purpose,  who 
will  go  folly  into  the,qnestion,  and  de- 
yelope  the  whole  difficulties  of  the  case 
with  the  7iew  to  find  out,  if  possiUe,  a 
good  plan  which  they  may  recommend, 
whatever  the  result  may  be,  that  will  of 
itself  do  something  to  give  contentment 
and  satisfaction  to  the  country,  which 
never  expects  of  its  representatives  more 
than  what  is  practicable  relief.  That  is 
the  position  of  the  Qovemment  with  re- 
gard to  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry  into  the  income  tax.  There  are 
two  great  questions  that  may  be  raised 
besides  those  of  the  inequality  and  justice 
of  the  income  tax— one  is  the  adjustment 
of  the  schedules  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  income  which  those  schedules  repre- 
sent; and  the  other  is  the  exemption,' or 
partial  exemption,  of  lower  incomes  from 
taxation.  The  question  of  the  adjustment  of 
schedules,  opened  to-night  by  several  hon. 
Gentlemen,  is  one  which  would  no  doubt 
come  under  the  view  of  a  Committee,  and 
would  probably  be  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jecta  of  the  Committee.  Upon  that,  how- 
ever, J  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  enter, 
especially  as  it  has  been  my  duty  at  other 
times  to  trouble  the  House  at  great  length 
by  stating  in  very  full  detaQ  the  reasons 
why  I  am  not  prepared  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  making  any  proposal  to  that  effect. 
With  respect  to  the  other  subject — ^that 
of  the  Amendment  now  before  us — the 
hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  has  moved  that 
we  should  make  a  total  exemption  of  all 
incomes  under  £150.  An  hon.  Gentleman 
has  asked,  and  asked  very  properly,  what 
difference  the  Amendment  woidd  mdce  in 
the  receipts  of  the  tax.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Lambeth  is  perfectly  convinced  that 
the  practical  effect  would  be  such  a  re- 
duction of  expenditure  as  would  render 
the  adoption  of  his  Amendment  entirely 
innocuous.  I  do  not  doubt  the  honesty 
of  his  conviction,  but  what  likelihood  is 
tiiere  that  he  will  succeed  this  Session  in 
imparting  the  same  conviction  to  the  ma- 
jority of  this  House,  so  as  to  induce  them 
to  adopt  in  a  working  form  such  a  reduc- 
tion of  expenditure  ?  I  cannot,  therefore, 
say  I  am  prepared  to  part  with  some 
£500,000  or  £600,000  a  year  on  the  spe- 
culation that  the  hon.  Gentleman  will  be 
able  to  bewitch  the  House  into  doing  with 
extraordinary  celerity  what  seems  so  im- 
practicable. I  must  be  content,  then,  to 
meet  the  proposal  by  saying  that  its  adop- 
tion would  impale  the  financial  provision 
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for  the  s^vice  of  the  year,  and  leave  a 
balance  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  aoeoont 
L  think  we  could  not  estimate  the  loss  to 
the  revenue  from  this  proposal  at  less  than 
£600,000  a  year;  and  I  am  afndd  that 
amount  could  only  be  made  up  by  what 
I  am  almost  a£raid  to  m^ition — ^a  further 
addition  to  the  tax  on  the  other  danes 
of  incomes.  I  admit  that  this  Motion  if 
not  to  be  disposed  of  by  a  sim^  refereooe 
to  temporary  difficulties.  It  praetieally 
involves  the  most  painful  portion  of  &b 
whole  case.  Everybody  must  feel  tfait 
perhaps  the  most  dangerous  of  all  propoei- 
tions  that  could  be  made  in  a  country  fiks 
this  would  be  an  att^npt  upon  abstrttt 
principles  to  devise  a  graduated  tax  on 
incomes,  aiming  at  an  adjustment  of  dif- 
ferent rates  of  assessment,  acoordiBg  to 
the  means  of  the  taxpayer.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  can* 
tiously  guarded  by  wisdom  and  expeiienee^ 
the  income  tax  does  contain,  and  alwajs 
has  contained;  a  principle  of  total  or  pv^ 
tial  relief  in  favour  of  the  moat  nnmeioiB 
class  in  the  community.  The  hon.  Meia- 
ber  for  Buckingham  (Mr.  Hubbard)  said 
that  the  limit  of  £100  a  year  is  the  di- 
viding line  between  skilled  and  unririlhid 
labour.  I  think  it  would  be  more  jiot 
to  say  it  is,  on  the  whole,  the  point  that 
divides  between  the  labouring  classes,  who 
subsist  on  weekly  wages,  and  those  whs 
derive  their  sub^tence  either  from  ft^ 
perty  or  from  labour  employed  in  c&er 
forms.  Prom  the  time  when  the  income 
tax  was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt  down 
to  the  year  1815,  when  it  underwent  con- 
siderable alteration,  the  principle  of  ranb- 
sion  was  applied  up  to  a  x>oint  higher  thn 
that  which  it  now  applies,  because  at  pre- 
sent everybody  with  £150  a  year  and  up- 
wards pays  the  maximum  rate,  wiiereiB,  un- 
til 1815,  there  were  remissionB  for  inoooflf 
imder  obtain  schedules  up  to  £200  a  year. 
Without  giving  countenance  to  the  gene- 
ral principle  of  a  graduated  tax,  it  may 
yet  always  be  a  question  for  &ir  coimdet.. 
tion  by  tiie  House  up  to  what  pcnnt  tetu 
or  partial  exemption  should  be  earned,  wd^ 
ject,  however,  to  l^e  most  v^ant  main- 
tenance of  the  rule  that  we  will,  on  tite 
whole,  confine  ourselves  within  the  limito 
which  our  forgathers  adoipted  for  then- 
selves,  because  prescription  and  expeneooe 
are  better  guides  in  determining  what  if 
safe  than  any  abstract  idea  or  opinion  of 
the  moment.  When  he  introduced  the 
present  intsome  tax,  in  1842,  Sir  Bobeit 
Feel,  in  lieu  of  the  old  syBlosi  of  ez«o^ 
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taons,  adopted  one  fixed  limit  of  £150  a 
3rear.      That  plan  was  recommended  by 
aimplicity  of  operation,  and  also  by  the 
ctreiunstances  nnder  which  the  tax  was 
reimposed,  the  rate  being  moderate,  and 
there  being  an  obvious  prospect — which 
waa  afterwards  realized — ^that  at  the  end 
of  a  certain  nnmber  of  years  the  House 
might  be  enabled  to  dispense  with  it  if 
tiiey  thought  fit.     In  1853  the  aspect  of 
things  had  materially  changed,  and  there 
was  not  the  same  probabili^  that  the  tax 
night  be  got  rid  of  at  an  early  period. 
There  was,  then,  an  impatience  of  ^e  im- 
post on  the  part  of  those  who  were  pa3ring 
it;  and,  on  a  careful  examination  of  the 
effect  produced  on  the  expenditure  of  dif- 
ferent classes  by  the  large  remissions  of 
duties  that  had  taken  place  sinoe  1842,  it 
was  found  that  the  saving  to  those  whose 
incomes  were  between  £100  and  £150,  as 
the  consequence  of  the  new  commercial 
pc^icy,  was  so  large  as  to  render  it  only 
jnst  that  they  should  be  called  upon  1^ 
bear  their  fair  share  of  this  national  bur- 
den. In  the  main,  I  think,  the  same  thing 
still  holds  good.     It  would  be  inflicting, 
not  remedying,  an  injustice  to  pretend  now 
to  revert  to  the  form  of  the  tax  introduced 
bv  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  and  to  say  that  all 
mse  receiving  less  than  £150  a  year  have 
derived  so  l^tUe  from  the  remission  of 
duties,  and  are  so  unable  to  pay,  that 
they  shall  be  relieve€^  altogether,  but  that 
all  those  receiving  above  £150  have  de- 
rived so  much  benefit  frt)m  that  remission, 
and  are  so  well  able  to  pay,  that  they  shall 
be  left  liable  to  the  maximum  amount.    I 
do  not  think  that  would  be  a  reform  or 
improvement  in  the  incidence  of  the  tax 
at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  scale,  where, 
unquestionably,  its  chief  difficulty  arises. 
The  discussion,  however,  of  changes  in  the 
form  of  a  tax  is  more  opportune  when 
yon  are  proposing  to  renew  it  for  a  term  of 
years,  instead  of,  as  in  this  case,  merely 
for  a  twelvemonth.    Another  mode  of  re- 
ndflsion  suggested  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hertfordshire  (8ir  M.  Farquhar)  is,  that  a 
Awt  deduction  of  a  certain  amount  from 
the  lower  incomes  should  be  made,  leaving 
the  residue  subject  to  assessment.     That 
proposal  likewise  deserves  a  careful  con- 
odmtion,  if  the  House  should  entertain 
9KJ  plan  for  mitigating  the  burden  on  the 
m«r  incomes.   Something,  however,  may 
be  aMd  against  it.    No  doubt,  as  has  been 
stated,  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  a  man 
^iih  £105  a  year  to  know  that  he  had  to 
pay  on  the  odd  £^  onl^ ;  but  those  charg- 


ed with  the  care  of  the  public  revenue 
would  hardly  view  the  matter  in  the  same 
light,  for  such  a  tax  would  not  nearly 
cover  the  expense  of  collection.  When 
Sir  B.  Inglis  proposed  a  deduction  of  that 
kind  his  idea  was  to  apply  it  to  all  in- 
comes, those  of  the  miUumnaire  included. 
But  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  circum- 
stances of  a  man  ;with  many  thousands  a 
year  required  that  £100  or  £150  should 
be  deducted  from  his  assessment.  Such  a 
principle  is  obviously  absiird,  and  would 
only  inflict  a  great  loss  on  the  Exchequer 
without  good  reason.  My  hon.  Friend, 
however,  proposes  that  this  deduction 
should  only  be  made  on  incomes  up  to 
£800  a  year.  That  would  not  avoid  the 
difficulty,  that  a  man  with  a  lower  income 
will  be  richer  than  a  man  with  a  higher 
income,  because,  if  at  present  the  man 
with  £99  a  year  is  not  *so  rich  as  the  man 
with  £100,  the  siune  thing  will  happen 
if  your  transition  point  is  fixed  between 
£299  and  £300.  A  person  once  made  the 
statement  to  me  that  his  employers,  with- 
out his  solicitation,  fixed  his  salary  at 
£149  that  he  might  escape  this  tax  at  the 
time  when  it  did  not  go  below  £150.  This 
man,  taking  a  very  sbnct  view  of  his  obli- 
gations, insisted  on  paying  up  his  arrears 
of  the  tax  for  all  the  years  during  which 
that  arrangement  was  in  force,  and  he  even 
offered  to  give  the  Government  interest  on 
the  money  besides.  Certainly  that  was  a 
very  remarkable  case  of  conscientiousness. 
I  think  I  have  given  conclusive  reasons 
why  we  ^ould  not  now  entertain  any  pro- 
poral  of  this  kind,  and  why,  if  we  ever  do 
entertain  it,  we  should  follow  the  safe 
guidance  of  experience  and  tradition  rather 
than  lay  down  new  and  arbitrary  methods 
of  settlement. 

Mb.  DISRAKLI  :  Sir,  I  am  hardly  sa- 
tisfied with  the  tone  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  respecting  the  tax  now  under 
consideration.  The  trumpeter  gives  an 
uncertain  sound.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman appears  to  be  quite  prepared  to 
assent  to,  though  not  to  propose,  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  character  and  incidence  of  the 
income  tax.  He  says  that  ten  years 
ago,  when  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  was  First  Minister, 
such  a  Conmiittee  was  proposed  and  car- 
ried in  this  House.  It  is  quite  true.  The 
tax  had  then  been  some  ten  years  in  exist- 
ence, and  there  had  been  no  Committee  to 
inquire  into  its  character  and  operation. 
When  Sir  Bobert  feel  revived  the  tax. 
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after  an  interval  of  thirty  years,  he  was 
guided  in  the  regulations  which  he  es- 
tablished by  the  traditionary  experience 
which  he  found  existing  in  the  public 
offices;  and,  applying  that  with  admirable 
tact  and  talent  to  the  circumstances  with 
which  he  had  to  deal,  he  framed  an  Act 
which,  upon  the  whole,  operated,  bo  far 
as  the  reyenue  was  concerned,  very  satis- 
£EU)torily.  It  was  only  after  some  years 
of  experience,  after  the  cotmtry  had  been 
disappointed  in  its  expectation  that  the 
burden  would  last  for  but  a  limited  time, 
and  when  it  seemed  probable  that  this  tax 
must  continue  for  a  considerable  period, 
that  there  arose  that  general  feeling  of 
discontent  which  about  1850  was  so  strong 
both  in  the  oountxy  and  in  this  House. 
Then  it  was  that  the  Qovemment  assented 
to  inquire  into  the  principles  and  opera- 
tion of  the  tax.  But  what  was  that  Com- 
mittee? The  right  hon.  Gentleman  says 
that  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  such  a 
subject  ought  to  be  formed  of  men  highly 
qualified  by  their  earnestness  of  purpose 
and  scientific  acquirements  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  such  a  question ;  and  that  its 
investigations  ought  to  be  conducted  with 
an  entire  devotion  of  time  and  ability. 
Well,  what  was  the  Committee  of  1850  ? 
It  was  formed  of  the  best  men  in  the 
House.  Its  proceedings  were  chiefly  con- 
ducted by  the  late  Mr.  Hume,  a  very 
earnest  man,  one  who  had  had  great  ex- 
perience upon  financial  subjects,  and  one 
who  took  an  interest  in  the  operation  of 
this  tax  which,  as  will  be  remembered 
by  those  who  sat  in  Parliament  with 
him,  was  of  a  remarkable  character.  That 
Committee  sat  for  two  years,  and  if  ever 
any  Committee  exhausted  a  subject  it  was 
that  Committee  on  the  income  tax.  There 
was  not  a  philosopher,  there  was  not  a 
practical  man,  whose  information  or  whose 
thought  was  calculated  to  enlighten  us, 
who  was  not  examined  before  &at  Com- 
mittee. You  had  examined  great  econo- 
mists, like  Mr.  Mill,  and  the  most  expe- 
rienced actuaries,  like  Mr.  Kewmarch. 
You  had  these  characters  multiplied  be- 
fore your  Committee  to  give  you  the  re- 
sult of  their  labours,  their  knowledge, 
and  their  experience.  As  I  have  said, 
that  Committee  sat  for  two  years,  and 
you  have  in  your  library  the  valuable  re- 
sults of  its  labours  and  its  lucubrations. 
What  was  the  practical  consequence? 
Very  shortly  afterwards  there  was  a 
change  of  Government.  Of  the  Govern- 
ment which  was  in  office  when  the  in- 
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oome  tax  expired  I  happened  to  be  a 
Member.  There  was  then  in  the  country 
great  discontent  with  the  tax,  and  in  this 
House  a  feeling  which  I  am  not  exagge- 
rating when  1  say  that  it  was  one  which 
no  Government  could  pass  by  with  indif- 
ference. The  Gt)vemment,  after  de^ 
deliberation,  determined  to  make  a  mo- 
derate, but  absolute  difference  between 
the  assessments  under  Schedule  A  and 
Schedule  D.  On  what  condition  did  thej 
make  that  difference?  But  on  condition 
that  you  should  entirely  put  an  end  to 
all  exceptions,  to  all  remissions,  and  to 
all  exemptions^  and  that  you  should  levy 
the  tax  upon  incomes  as  low  as  was 
consistent  with  the  collection  of  tho  tax. 
I  do  not  say  whether  we  were  right  or 
wrong,  but  at  *any  rate  the  principle  of 
making  a  difference  between  permanent 
and  precarious  incomes  was  applied  wiUi 
moderation,  and  upon  conditions  of  the 
most  rigid  character,  and  totally  opposed 
to  those  propositions  that  we  now  boa 
of  from  both  sides  of  the  House.  Wby, 
where  is  the  man  who  can  draw  the 
line  between  wages  and  income?  'Who 
can  define  what  is  manual  labour?  Is 
the  clerk  who  gains  £150  a  year  by  the 
hand  which  is  always  driving  a  qmU  to 
be  placed  in  a  different  category  from 
the  man  who  uses  a  spade  or  operates  as 
an  auxiliary  to  a  machine?  Well,  Sir, 
we  arrived  at  that  conclusion.  Bight  or 
wrong,  it  was  not  arrived  at  without  deep 
consideration,  and  was  not  adopted  exoept 
upon  rigid  conditions,  the  essence  of  thoae 
conditions  being  that  there  should  be  an 
end  for  ever  of  exemptions,  exceptioos, 
and  remissions.  Our  policy  was  opposed. 
It  was  opposed.  Sir,  with  great  abiHtjasd 
with  success  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
He  separated  the  income  tax  &om  all 
the  other  taxes  of  the  country,  and  said, 
**  This  is  an  immoral  tax.  This  is  a  tax 
not  to  be  tolerated  except  for  a  momeat 
in  an  emergency  of  the  country — at  aone 
public  exigency,  when,  in  fact,  philotfoplii- 
cal  and  scientific  criticism  on  the  pruid- 
pies  of  taxation  ceases,  and  all  men  are 
ready  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  assistasoe 
of  their  country.  This  is  a  tax,  he  eaid, 
which  is  not  to  be  tolerated  as  a  perma- 
nent feature  of  tho  taxation  of  any  conn* 
try,  and  the  policy  which  you  recommoBd 
must  be  stigmatized  and  put  an  end  to." 
What  was  the  policy  which  we  reown- 
mended  ?  It  was  our  opinion  that  an  m« 
come  tax  of  moderate  amount  must  be— 
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I  do  not  say  a  permnnent  feature,  because 
that  miglit  be  looked  upon  as  an  extrava- 
gant phrase  even  in  these  days,  but  that 
it  must  be  a  feature  of  our  financial  sys- 
tem lor  a  considerable  time.    Therefore, 
we  had  to  deal  with  a  tax  which  we 
thought  must  be  a  feature  of  our  financial 
syBtem  for  a  considerable  time  with  refer- 
ence to  public  opinion  and  upon  conditions 
which  we  thought  would  be  conducive  to 
public  safety.     The  present  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  then' in  Opposition,  would 
not  listen  to  anything  of  the  kind.     He 
said,  ''  This  is  a  moral  enormity.  We  find 
it  a  necessity  owing  to  the  state  of  the 
finances  of  tiie  country;  but  we  cannot 
at  all  adopt  your  principles  of  financial 
poHcy.     We  must  put  an  end  to  this  tax. 
We  must  find  a  Government  that  will  ter- 
minate its  existence,  and  will  grapple  with 
the  question  in  a  statesmanlike  and.  effi- 
cient manner."     Well,  you  have  grappled 
with  the  question  in  an  efficient  manner. 
The  €k>vemment  of  1852  were  turned  out 
of  office  because  they  did  not  deal  with  the 
income  tax  in  a  scientific  and  satisfactory 
manner,  and  because  it  wfts  necessary  that 
that  tax  should  not  be  a  permanent  feature 
of  your  system  of  taxation,  but  that  an  ex- 
peditious method  should  be  had  recourse  to 
to  abolish  it  for  ever.     Then  you  had  that 
great  scheme  upon  which  I  need  not  touch, 
vMch  is  known  as  the  subject  of  the  most 
BncoesBfal  oration  of  modem  times.   Since 
the  oration  of  Demosthenes'  De    Corond 
nothing  has  been  more  successM.     It 
gained  for  the  eminent  orator  who  de- 
Uvoed  it  a  fame  which  has  lasted  for 
seven  years.    Eor  seven  years  he  has  been 
the  idol  of  the  country,  because  the  people 
blew  that  in  1860  they  would  be  relieved 
from  the  income  tax.     I  must  say  that  in 
the  history  of  man  I  know  no  destiny  so 
much  to  be  envied  and  so  successful  as 
that  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.    The 
bottle  conjuror  was  successful,  but  he  was 
Bttcoessful  for  only  forty-eight  hours.    No 
cieobt  those  forty-eight  hours  were  hours 
of  great  excitement.     That  the  country 
should  believe  that  at  the  end  of  forty- 
eight  hours  he  would  be  able  to  enter  into 
ft  pint  bottle  was  an  amount  of  credulity 
that  must  greatly  have  elevated  the  man 
who  had  produced  it  in  his  own  opinion ; 
hut  the  r^t  hon.  Gentleman  has  enjoyed 
the  position  of  the  bottle  conjuror  for  seven 
years.    That  is  a  long  time.     You  take  a 
house  for  seven  years ;  it  is  the  term  of  a 
lease ;  and  the  person  who  has  been  the 
hm  of  a  popular  delusion  for  seven  years 


enters  into  one  of  the  first  categories  of 
human  achievement.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  will  not  allow  even  these 
passing  remarks  upon  the  events  of  his 
distinguished  career,  because  he  says  that 
circumstances  occuired  after  he  had  en- 
tered into  this  engagement  with  the  coun- 
try which  entiroly  released  him  from  the 
promises  which  he  had  made  to  an  admir- 
ing nation.  We  have  all  touched  upon 
that  subject  once  or  twice,  and  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
will  always  defend  himself,  which  is  re- 
markable in  a  person  of  his  surprising 
abilities,  because  if  he  did  not  defend  him- 
self, his  position  would  be  a  very  good 
one.  We  all  recollect  that  in  1853  he 
most  unnecessarily  entered  into  a  compact 
with  the  country.  It  was  not  a  conliact 
that  in  1860  the  income  tax  should  be  put 
an  end  to.  It  is  absurd  for  a  moment  to 
suppose  that.  A  Minister  must  of  course 
defer  to  the  ciroumstances  with  which  he 
has  to  deal.  He  Iq  the  creature,  and  often 
the  slave,  of  events  which  are  ever  occur- 
ring. If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
found  in  1860  that  the  finances  of  the 
country  did  not  permit  the  repeal  of  the 
tax,  the  continuance  of  which  he  had  im- 
pressed upon  the  nation  would  sap  the 
morality  of  the  country,  he  would  have 
appealed  to  the  people  not  in  vain  upon 
high  reasons  of  State  to  bear  it  a  little 
longer.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
entered  into  a  special  contract  with  the 
public.  He  told  them  that  in  1860  there 
must  necessarily  be  a  considerable  remis- 
sion of  taxation  by  the  falling  in  of  ter- 
minable annuities  to  the  amount  of  up- 
wards of  £2,000,000.  He  stated  that 
those  £2,000,000  would  form  a  fund  upon 
which  the  cotmtry  might  count,  and  ^t 
there  was  a  fair  certainty  that  his  prescient 
policy  would  be  realized  and  consummated. 
But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  this  year 
has  actually  come  forward  and  with  those 
£2,000,000  in  his  hands  has  ostentatiously 
appropriated  them  to  another  purpose  and 
for  another  result.  I  have  never  heard 
from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
the  moments — I  wiU  not  say  of  his  in- 
solent, but  of  his  triumphant,  rhetoric, 
or  of  those  milder  tones  in  which  he  ad- 
dresses us  over  the  table  when  he  tries 
to  persuade  us  that  the  income  tax  is  the 
best  tax  in  the  ciroumstances,  an  answer 
on  that  subject.  To-night,  instead  of  de* 
nouncing  the  income  tax  as  an  immoral 
tax,  as  an  unconstitutipnal  tax,  as  a  tax 
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which  saps  all  the  principles  of  domestio 
happiness  and  puhlio  security,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  has  told  us  there 
is  a  good  deal  to  he  said  against  the  in- 
come tax,  hut,  after  all,  the  same  may  he 
said  against  every  tax.  Contrast  thi^  con- 
fession of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer with  those  oratorical  inyectiTes  which 
in  the  seven  years  during  which  the  coun- 
try has  been  so  fondly  expectant  of  the 
felicitous  consummation  of  1860  we  have 
heard  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  But 
I  am  not  doing  justice  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  when  I  say  that  he  en- 
tered into  a  contract  with  the  puhUc  upon 
which  he  has  successfully  traded  that  he 
would,  at  least  as  £eu:  as  the  terminable 
annuities  were  concerned,  attempt  to  re- 
lieve the  country  in  1860  of  this  burden. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  who  were  then  Members 
of  the  House  must  recollect  his  speech  on 
the  Budget  of  1857.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  tells  us  now  that  circum- 
stances have  occurred  which  have  pre- 
vented the  accomplishment  of  his  promise 
and  the  fulfilment  of  his  policy.  I  shall 
not  stop  to  say  that  the  circumstances  to 
which  he  refers,  and  by  which  a  great  in- 
crease of  tiie  National  Debt  has  been  oc- 
casioned, were  brought  about  mainly  by  a 
Cabinet  of  which  he  was  an  eminent  mem- 
ber, and  by  his  influence  in  the'Cabinet  on 
the  subject  of  our  finances,  which  I  believe 
was  injurious  to  the  honour  and  interests 
of  the  country.  Let  that  pass.  But  in 
1857  you  had  a  Budget  brought  forward  by 
a  right  hon.  and  much  respected  Grentleman 
who  is  now  a  colleague  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer — I  mean  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department.  You  heard  that  Budget;  it 
was  received  with  great  respect  and  lis- 
tened to  with  great  attention;  but  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  then 
sat  below  the  gangway,  could  not  contain 
his  indignation  at  that  Budget.  .  He  de- 
nounced it,  he  denounced  all  the  princi- 
ples of  ^taxation  which  had  been  laid  be- 
fore us  by  his  present  colleague  as  worthy 
of  our  acceptance ;  but  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman did  more  than  that.  In  1857  he 
adhered  to  the  policy  of  1853,  the  policy 
which,  during  the  interval  he  had  always 
sustained,  and  he  told  the  House  that  if, 
by  any  combination  of  circumstances,  he 
dbould  preside  over  our  finances  in  1 800-^ 
which  was  then  less  likdy  than  it  has 
since  turned  out  to  be — he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  oonsumnate  the  polioy  which  he 
bad  laid  down  in  1853 — 

Mr.  Dinaeli 


The  chancellor  or  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: It  may  be  convenient  I  should 
state  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  en- 
tirely  at  fault  as  to  what  I  said. 

Ma.  DISRAELI :  Matters  of  fset  are 
stubborn  things,  and  they  are  not  disposed 
of  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
rising  in  a  very  irregular  manner,  gives 
you  to  understand,  on  his  ip$e  dixit,  fhst 
you  are  misteken.  I  make  that  statement 
upon  my  recollection,  upon  the  authority 
of  the  records  of  this  House,  and  I  befiere 
upon  the  recollection  of  every  hon.  Gen- 
tleman now  present  who  was  a  Member  d 
the  last  Parliament.  We  are  now  tdd  it 
is  not  convenient  to  deal  with  a  tsi  of 
these  gigantic  proportions.  A  tax  of  gi* 
gantic  proportions !  Who^  let  me  sA,  & 
made  it  so  ?  There  was  a  lOnister  onee 
who  said  it  was  a  tax  so  intoloahk,  lo 
immoral — ^for  that  was  the  fovomite  ana- 
thema—one so  injurious  to  the  domeatie 
happiness  and  so  fatal  io  the  public  ts^kni 
of  the  coimtry  that,  not  only  it  oouM  aci 
be  tolerated  except  in  an  emei^gencj,  hot 
that  immediate  steps  must  be  taken  for  its 
gradual  and  certain  abolition.  Tou  have  m 
Aot  of  Parliament  framed  for  that  pnrpoae. 
Can  it  be  believed  that  the  same  IGmater 
who  took  measures  to  insure  that  every 
year  a  portion  of  this  tex  should  oease  has 
come  forward  in  1860  virtually  to  piopoaa 
doubling  that  tax,  and  accompanying  loB 
proposition  with  what  stetement,  lei  ns 
ask  ?  Does  he  tell  us,  as  the  n<^  Levi 
the  Secretary  of  Steto  for  Eoreign  ABm 
tells  us  every  night,  that  the  eountrj  ia  ia 
danger,  and  that  we  are  on  the  eve  ef 
grave  evente  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  Oud- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  says  that  he  cooU 
not  feel  justified  in  making  ftoB  prqKMi- 
tion  if  he  thought  it  likely  to  be  a  perma* 
nent  arrangement.  I  want  to  know  on 
what  grounds  the  Chancellor  <^  fte  £<• 
chequer  thinks  it  will  not  be  a  penss- 
nent  currangement.  But  what  I  wish  fta 
House  to  observe  is  that  after  all  the  prs- 
mises  and  precessions  we  hsve  had  aa  la 
the  reduction  of  a  tax  whieh  struck  at  tha 
morality  of  the  country  we  have  this  ta 
now  proposed  to  be  ^ul^ed  by  the  yfoj 
same  Minister  who  has  for  seven  ysaH 
obtained  and  enjoyed  the  etrnMaami^^ 
public  beoaase  we  believed  it  waa  his  ft^ 
]iej  to  termioate  tiie  ohsoxiottB  mpoit 
And  how  is  this  propoHtioii  introdoeed  ta 
our  notice  ?  Strange  to  say,  hj  a  deeiafip 
tion  that,  so  £ur  as  the  right  hon.  Gesitie* 
man  can  judge,  though  time  aie  great 
objections  to  the  ijnoowm  tax,  Iheaa  aae 
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oljeotions  to  which  every  other  tax  is  lia- 
ble. What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  to 
which  we  must  arriye  ?  We  must  believe 
either  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer in  1853  had  not  sufficiently  consi- 
dered this  question,  had  not  gone  into  all 
the  bearings  of  a  tax  of  which  he  spoke 
in  language  so  unmeasured,  or  that  his 
oonduct  must  have  been,  what  I  do  not 
believe  it  could  have  been,  characterized 
by  a  little  of  that  immorality  which  he 
ascribed  bo  freely  to  Ihe  income  tax.  That 
is  totally  impossible,  and  therefore  I  can 
only  suppose  that  in  that  eager  moment, 
on  that  memorable  occasion  in  1853,  when 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  laid  down 
his  policy  respecting  the  income  tax,  he 
had  not  considered  t^e  subject  sufficiently, 
and  that  he  spoke  in  a  crude  and  imma- 
ture spirit.  The  only  other  conceivable 
sapposition  is  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, after  the  experience  he  has  had,  feels 
it  his  duty  to  come  forward  now  and  pro- 
pose that  which  he  denounced  before,  and 
which  I  myself  believed  to  be  most  un- 
wise— ^namely,  that  he  should  throw  off 
himself  and  the  Government  the  duty  of 
directing  the  country  upon  this  important 
tax,  and  should  endeavour  to  la^  upon  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  appointing  a  Com- 
mittee of  inquiry,  a  responsibility  which 
no  Minister,  but,  of  all  Ministers,  which 
he  should  never  for  a  moment  attempt  to 
rehnqnifih. 

Qi^stion  put,  *'  That  the  words  *  and 
My*  be  there  inserted." 

The  House  divided : — ^Ayes  24  ;  Noes 
174:  Majority  150. 

Bill  to  be  read  3^  To-morrow. 

STAMP  DUTIES  BILL. 

COirSIDEBSl)  AS  AMXITDHD. 

Bin  considered,  as  amended,  in  Com- 
mittee. 

Clause  17, 

Mb.  BENTINCK  said,  he  proposed  to 
ai^  the  House  to  omit  this  elause.  It  re- 
psaled  ^  7th  of  Geoi^e  11.,  which  was 
framed  for  the  express  purpose  of  putting 
8D  end  to  the  practice  of  gambling  in  the 
iruids,  commonly  called  time  bargains. 
The  enactment  was  originally  passed  for 
three  years,  but  it  worked  so  beneficially 
that  it  was  made  perpetual,  and  had  been 
in  operation  up  to  the  present  time.  To 
Kpeel  the  enactment  because  it  was  to  a 
certain  extent  inoperative  was  not  the 
proper  mode  of  proceeding,  for  that  would 
countenance  every  description  of  gambling 
^  the  ingenuil^  af  man  could  devise. 


and  they  would  have  no  right  afterwards 
to  break  into  houses  on  suspicion  that  gam- 
bling was  carried  on,  or  to  punish  the  de- 
tected parties.  The  proposition  in  short 
struck  a  heavy  blow  at  the  morality  of  the 
country.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, who  was  more  remarkable  for  his 
eloquence  than  the  extreme  courtesy  with 
which  he  treated  opponents,  did  him  the 
honour  of  saying  that  there  was  extreme 
confusion  in  his  mind  on  the  subject  of 
this  Bill ;  but  he,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
lieved that  the  ideas  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  were  marvellously  at  vari- 
ance with  all  sound  reason  and  practical 
sense.  The  right  hon.  Qentleman  laid 
great  stress  on  his  first  argument ;  he  said 
none  of  his  distinguished  constituency  had 
remonstrated  against  the  announced  inten- 
tion of  repealing  Sir  John  Barnard's  Act. 
Probably  that  distinguished  constituency 
had  never  even  heard  of  the  Act ;  the  law 
as  to  time  bargains  was  not  likely  to  be 
much  discussed  in  that  seat  of  piety  and 
virtue  whieh  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
so  ably  represented.  It  was,  therefore, 
not  a  very  sound  argument.  He  then  con- 
tended that  time  bargains  stood  precisely 
on  a  par  with  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
shares  in  railway  or  other  companies.  Kow, 
time  bargains  were  exactly  the  converse 
of  such  transactions.  The  sale  of  shares 
was  a  bond  fide  transfer  of  property.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  seemed  to  know 
everything,  really  did  not  know  what  a 
time  bargain  meant.  It  was  a  vicious 
arrangement  between  two  persons,  both 
of  whom  might  be  equaUy  penniless,  by 
which  they  agreed  to  run  the  chance  of 
which  should  lose  and  which  should  win 
on  the  contii^ncy  of  the  price  of  stocks 
on  any  given  day  and  the  price  of  that 
day  week.  It  was  said  that  the  law 
against  these  bargains  was  a  dead  letter ; 
to  a  certain  extent  he  admitted  it,  but 
that  was  no  reason  why  the  law  should 
be  repealed.  It  was  rather  a  reason  why 
the  House  should  remodel  it  and  make  it 
effective.  Then  the  right  hon*  Gentleman 
asked  a  most  extraordinary  question.  He 
asked,  as  if  in  doubt,  whether  making  time 
bargains  could  be  considered  an  immoral 
practice  or  not.  If  he  could  not  see  that 
it  was  imm<md,  could  he  perceive  tii» 
immorality  of  any  species  of  gambling? 
Then,  with  that  extraordinary  method  of 
arguing  peculiar  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, he  pleaded  that  the  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  money  transactions  in  the 
city  were  highly  respectable  individuala^ 
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Why,  what  had  the  respectability  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  large  mercantile  affairs  to 
do  with  the  malpractices  of  men  who  met- 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gambling  ?  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said  he  was  not  prepared  to  admit 
that  time  bargams  were,  wrong  in  the 
sense  in  which  he  (Mr.  Bentinck)  had 
spoken  of  them.  Ho  had  described  them 
as  the  worst  and  most  pernicious  mode  of 
gambling  ever  deyised ;  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  could  not  see  it,  his  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  gambling  must  be  of  a  very 
peculiar  description.  He  asserted  that  deal- 
ing with  all  kmds  of  property  involved  a 
certain  amount  of  hazard,  and  had  in- 
stanced the  practice  of  forestalling  and  re- 
grating;  but  they  were  nothing  like  time 
bargains.  Actual  property  was  bought  and 
sold,  and  the  seller  got  money  for  money's 
worth.  It  should  be  recollected  that  these 
time  bargains  materially  affected  the  value 
of  all  funded  property;  the  small  property 
of  those  who  had  invested  all  they  pos- 
sessed in  the  funds  was  influenced  and  al- 
tered by  the  practice  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  so  anxious  to  countenance. 
That  of  itself  was  a  sufficient  ground  for 
objecting  to  the  repeal  of  Sir  John  Bar- 
nard's Act,  which  was  proposed  solely  to 
obtain  the  penny  for  the  stamp  on  each 
time  transaction.  The  proceeds  would  be 
excessively  small,  and  for  this  they  were 
asked  to  sacriflce  the  character  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  country.  Again,  the 
law  as  it  stood  was  by  no  means  inoper- 
ative. The  brokers  having  no  means  of 
recovering  any  sums  of  money  which  they 
might  risk  in  time  baigains  were  extremely 
averse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them 
unless  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  as  to 
the  solvency  of  the  parties  who  sought  to 
employ  their  services.  Was  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Grovemment,  who  took 
such  an  active  part  in  1853  in  trying  to 
put  down  gambling  in  London,  prepared 
to  carry  out  the  singular  views  of  his  col- 
league on  the  practice  ?  Would  the  noble 
Lord  hazard  the  reputation  he  acquired  in 
1853  ?  Sir  John  Barnard,  he  understood, 
was,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  one  of  the 
noble  IfOrd's  ancestors ;  if  he  consented  to 
this  clause  it  would  be  enough  to  make 
the  shade  of  his  ancestor  blush.  It  would 
give  a  legal  stamp  to  a  kind  of  gambling 
with  which  more  villany  was  mixed  up 
than  any  other,  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
wretched  pennies  of  revenue. 

Amendment    proposed,    to    leave   out 
Clause  17. 

Mr.  BeiMnck 


Mb.  EDWIN  JAMES  said,  that  he  did 
not  agree  with  the  arguments  which  had 
been  used  by  the  hon.  Member,  but  BtQI 
he  thought  that  some  explanation  was  r^ 
quired,  as  the  clause  under  notice  vas 
utterly  inoperative,  and  not  worth  the 
paper  on  which  it  was  written.  It  pro- 
fessed to  repeal  the  7th  of  Geoi^e  11.,  hnt 
the  Act  only  lasted  three  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  10th  of  George  IE.,  whidi 
perpetuated  it.  The  clause,  therefore,  re- 
pealed an  Act  which  had  expired  three 
years  after  it  passed,  and  left  untouched 
the  only  Act  on  the  subject  which  vas 
now  in  existence.  With  respect  to  Sir  J. 
Barnard,  every  G^tleman  knew  that  ^ 
J.  Barnard  took  part  in  the  great  debates 
of  1733,  and  was  the  person  who  opposed 
Sir  it.  Walpolc.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  of  that  day  was  burned  in 
effigy.  Sir  E.  Walpole  was  assaulted  in 
passing  through  the  Court  of  Bequests, 
and  Lord  Chesterfield  was  dismissed  fiom 
his  office  of  Gold  Stick  in  Waiting,  be- 
cause he  opposed  Sir  K.  Walpole's  measore 
for  turning  the  system  of  Customs  into  a 
system  of  Excise.  If  they  wished  to  re- 
peal the  10th  of  George  II.,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  it  was  not  by  a  clause  in  a  Stamp 
Duties  Bill  that  it  should  be  repealed.  The 
Act  of  Sir  John  Barnard  was  become  per- 
fectly nugatory.  It  had  been  decided,  orer 
and  over  again,  in  the  courts  of  law,  that 
it  did  not  apply  to  the  great  system  of 
gambling  in  foreign  funds,  but  only  to 
gambling  in  the  f^ds  of  the  day,  which 
were  English  funds.  There  was  the  7th 
and  8th  of  Yictoria,  which  applied  to  sodi 
transactions,  and  all  the  courts  of  law  hdd 
that  they  applied  to  all  gambling,  and  all 
wagers,  whether  in  cases  of  stock  jobhii^ 
or  railway  scrip,  or  foreign  bonds.  There- 
fore he  agreed  with  the  Chancellor  of  tiie 
Exchequer  that  Sir  J.  Barnard's  Act  wbs 
perfectly  useless.  It  was  a  sort  of  Art 
which,  when  pupils  with  pleaders,  yoimg 
lawyers  always  made  use  of  when  they 
wanted  a  sham  plea.  It  happened  (moe, 
when  a  tailor  sent  in  his  bill,  a  sham  plea 
was  put  in  that  a  Bengal  tiger  had  beea 
delivered  in  satisfaction  of  &e  debt,  vxA 
an  attomey^B  derk  having  made  affidavit 
to  that  effect,  a  verdict  for  the  d^endaot 
was  returned.  He  was  opposed  to  the 
clause  as  a  useless  one. 

Thb  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  said,  that 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  must  feel  that 
he  had  made  the  most  of  the  very  nota- 
ble discovery  on  which  he  had  hit.  He 
could  not  dispute  with  his  learned  Enead 
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that  the  7th  of  Qeorgo  II.,  o.  10,  had  been 
enacted  to  endure  only  for  three  years,  and 
by  another  Act,  the  10th  of  George  II., 
c.  8,  the  former  Act  was  made  perpetoal, 
and  the  latter  had  no  operation  except  to 
perpetuate  the  earlier  Act.   That  being  so, 
he  agreed  with  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
that  it  might  have  been  better  not  to  have 
made  an  express  reference  to  the  former 
Act,  but  only  to  the  Act  which  perpetu- 
ated it     StiU  he  could  not  allow  that  the 
clause  would  be  a  dead  letter  on  account 
of  its  reference  only  to  the  7th  of  George 
n.,  because  he  did  not  see  what  operation 
the  Perpetuation  Act  could  have  if  the  ori- 
ginal Act  was  annihilated.     There  would, 
however,   be  an  opportunity  afforded  of 
correcting  any  defect  in  the  clause  either 
at  the  present  stage  or  on  some  ^ture  oc- 
casion.    As  to  the  objections  of  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Bentinck)  to  the  seventeenth 
section,  he  did  not  think  them  well-found- 
ed. The  Act  to  which  they  referred,  what- 
ever its  merits,  had  been  undoubtedly,  al- 
most from  the  time  of  its  having  passed 
into  law,  a  dead  letter.    The  Act  began 
by  a  very  vituperative  preamble  against  a 
claBs  of  people,  not  then  in  such  good  es- 
,teem  as  at  present,  the  stock-brokers.     So 
£ar  as  it  applied  to  stock-jobbing,  he  need 
not  eay  that  it  had  been  utterly  ineffica- 
oioos;  and  when  the  hon.  Member  oppo- 
site asked  for  its  continuation,  he  did  not 
of  course  desire  that  the  class  of  persons  in 
the  City  of  London  engaged  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  should  be  put  an  end  to.    He 
rather  applied  his  objections  to  the  second 
provision  of  the  first  section,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  rendering  void  of  all  con- 
tracts in  the  nature  of  wagers  and  other 
eontracts,  of  a  particular  description,  being 
gambling  contracts,  with  reference  to  deal- 
ing in  stock.     Sir  John  Barnard's  Act  was 
provided  for  those  purposes,  veith  the  most 
cumbrous  and  entirely  useless  machinery, 
principally  to  be  exercised  through  qui  tarn 
actions  at  law,  and  by  Bills  in  Chancery. 
With  respect  to  that  machinery  the  Bill  ap- 
peared to  have  been  absolutely  a  dead  letter. 
For  the  last  100  years  there  had  not  been 
flhown  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  any  practi- 
cal, or,  at  all  events,  any  successful,  appli- 
cation of  its  provisions  for  these  purposes, 
and,  at  law,  the  Act  had  been  equaJly  nuga- 
tory.  It  remained,  therefore,  for-  him  (the 
Solicitor  General)  merely  to  deal  with  the 
question  raised  by  the  hon.  Member  as  to 
repealing  such  sections  of  the  Act  as  seem- 
od  to  prevent  or  restrict  gambling  or  wager- 
iog  in  stocks.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 


ber for  Marylebone  had  anticipated  him  in 
reference  to  that  point,  by  mentioning  that 
the  dilatory  and  unsatisfactory  mode  of 
procedure  to  which  he  had  referred  had 
been  superseded  and  rendered  unnecessary 
by  a  recent  Act,  the  8  &  9  Viot.f  c.  109,  ge- 
nerally known  as  the  Gaming  and  Wager- 
ing Act;  the  18th  section  of  which  provid- 
ed that  all  contracts  or  agreements,  whe- 
ther in  writing  or  otherwise,  by  way  of 
gaming  or  wagering,  shall  be  for  all  pur- 
poses and  under  all  circumstances  void. 
This  Act  was  in  fall  force  and  vigour, 
and  therefore,  in  repealing  an  old  en- 
actment, prohibitive  of  a  particular  class 
of  gaming  and  wagering,  they  were  in 
no  way  interfering  veith  that  later  Act, 
which  would  continue  in  operation,  and 
which  absolutely  and  entirely  put  an 
end  to  every  contract  having  reference  to 
gaming  or  wagering.  The  effect  of  the 
present  measure,  by  which  the  former  Act 
was  to  a  certain  extent  repealed,  was  vir- 
tually little  more  than  to  get  rid  of  an 
abusive  and  vituperative  preamble  which 
had  proved  obnoxious  to  stockbrokers  and 
others  whose  pursuits  brought  them  into 
connection  with  the  Stock  Exchange. 

SiE  HUGH  CAIRNS  said,  it  was  natu- 
ral that  mistakes  should  at  times  be  made, 
more  especially  when  dealing  with  the 
cumbrous  volumes  of  Acts  of  Parliament, 
but  when  a  mistake  had  occurred  he 
thought  it  much  better  that  it  should  be 
at  once  confessed.  He  had  been  amazed 
to  hear  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor 
General  argue  the  proposition  that  a  clause 
which  repealed  an  Act  that  had  come  to 
an  end  somewhat  more  than  100  years 
ago  could  be  stretched  so  as  to  repeal  a 
wholly  different  Act,  which  made  the  for- 
mer one  perpetual;  and  as  the  Act  pro- 
hibited time  bargains  in  the  stocks  at  the 
present  day  he  would  not  insult  the  good 
sense  and  understanding  of  the  House  by 
debating  a  question  which  was  not  ar- 
guable. He  agreed  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Marylebone  in  think- 
ing that  this  clause,  if  it  passed,  would 
become  a  perfectly  dead  letter,  and  would 
not  alter  the  existing  state  of  the  law. 
But  since  the  Solicitor  General  had  ad- 
dressed the  House  the  question  had  as- 
sumed an  entirely  new  shape,  and  it  was 
consequently  most  important  that  before 
going  further  the  history  of  this  clause 
should  be  distinctly  remembered.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed,  as 
a  part  of  his  financial  scheme,  to  impose  a 
tax  on  contracts  for  the  purchase  and  sale 
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of  stock.  The  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  Stock  Exchange,  who  were  he  belieyed 
of  the  highest  respectability,  contended 
that  if  a  tpx  was  thns  about  to  be  im- 
posed on  their  transactions,  they  ought,  at 
all  erents,  to  be  relieved  ftom  the  difficulties 
under  which  they  had  hitherto  laboured, 
because  by  Sir  John  Barnard's  Act  time  bar- 
gains could  not  take  place  with  any  faith  in 
their  validity.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer acceded  to  this  proposition;  he 
stated  that  in  his  view  Sir  John  Barnard's 
Act  was  unwise  in  prohibiting  bargains 
of  this  kind,  and  that  he  was  prepai^sd  to 
propose  a  Bill  repealing  that  Act.  Time 
bargains,  as  every  one  knew,  were  con- 
tracts in  which  one  party  agreed  to  sell  at 
a  future  day  stock  whidi  he  did  not  pos- 
sess and  which  he  did  not  intend  to  buy. 
This  circumstance  being  well-known  to 
the  other  party,  they  mutually  intended 
to  settle  on  the  day  fixed  upon,  according 
to  whether  the  price  of  stocks  had  risen 
or  fallen  in  the  meantime.  This  was  the 
class  of  contracts  distinctly  struck  at  by 
Sir  John  Barnard's  Act,  which  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  expressed  his  wil- 
lingness to  repeal.  The  Solicitor  General, 
on  the  other  hand,  told  them  it  was  a 
delusion  to  think  that  time  bargains  or 
wagering  contracts  were  to  be  made  legal; 
and  he  stated  that  the  only  object  of  the 
present  Act  was  to  remove  from  the  sta- 
tute-book a  preamble  which  was  offensive 
to  the  stockbrokers,  through  its  describ- 
ing them  as  a  highly  discreditable  set  of 
people.  He  hoped  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  would  like  the  descrip- 
tion wliuch  had  been  given ;  but  they  cer- 
tainly would  find  that  they  had  been 
hitherto  in  a  fool's  paradise,  for,  trusting 
in  the  promise  which  had  been  given,  they 
believed  a  new  vista  was  opening  and  that 
they  were  to  have  the  power  of  making 
time  bargains  to  any  extent  in  return  for 
the  Id,  which  they  would  contribute  to 
the  Exchequer  oil  each  of  these  bargains. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General, 
however,  declared  that  they  had  no  need 
to  go  back  100  years  to  Sir  John  Barnard's 
Act,  as  there  had  been  recent  legislation 
on  the  subject  which  rendered  a  time 
bargain,  as  a  contract  made  by  way  of 
wagering,  null  and  void;  and  that  not 
by  any  cumbrous  process  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  but  by  a  fresh,  vigorous,  green 
statute  of  the  present  reign.  He  was  quite 
willing  to  accept  that  description,  and  it 
was  therefore  clear  that  the  House  was 
called  on  to  pass  a  Stamp  Act,  not  for  the 

Sir  Hugh  Cairm 


sake  of  imposing  or  renewing  dut&es,  but 
in  order  to  expunge  from  the  rtatut&^HMk 
an  offensive  preamble — a  pnrpose  to  wfaiek 
he  had  never  before  known  a  Stamp  Actio 
be  applied.  A  solemn  explanation  had  beoo 
given  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  £xciieq[iier 
of  the  reasons  for  postponing  the  meason 
to  that  evening ;  and  now  they  were  toU 
by  the  Solicits  General  that  lids  had  «n 
been  much  ado  about  nothing,  tiiatthekt 
was  not  to  be  altered,  but  the  senntm 
minds  of  stock-jobbers  were  merely  to  ben- 
lieved  firom  the  disagreeable  terms  in  vliid 
Sir  John's  BsErnard's  Act  spoke  of  tius. 
More  ludicrous  treatment  ei  a  grave  qoBi* 
tion  he  had  never  known.  The  cltuseai 
it  stood,  the  hon.  Member  admitted,  ins 
tiot  worth  the  paper  it  was  written  oa,  fn 
it  would  leave  the  old  Act  untoudei 
while  the  cumbrous  proceedings  in  Cbflh 
eery,  which  had  nev^  been  resorted  to  to- 
fore,  would  never  be  resorted  to  again. 
As  time  bai^ains  were  not  to  be  legdHied, 
it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  trouble  the 
House  with  the  observations  which  he 
should  otherwise  have  felt  it  hisdatyto 

make.    

Mb.  HUBBARD  said,  he  ccmceM 
that  the  imposition  of  the  stamp  do^ 
on  contracts,  if  it  were  expedient,  oaght 
to  have  been  made  without  any  oonod- 
oration  given  or  received  by  the  Mem* 
bers  of  tibe  Stock  Exchange,  and  (hat  if 
Sir  J.  Barnard's  Act  were  objectionabk 
it  ought  to  have  been  repealed  ind^en- 
dently  of  anything  in  the  way  ci  oee- 
cession.  He  could  not  agree  with  the 
opinions  expressed  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  West  Norfolk,  for  he  believed  fte 
Act  to  be  a  standing  disgrace  to  &e  sta* 
tute-book.  It  was  the  remnant  of  an  oh 
tiquated  and  bigoted  policy.  It  strode  it 
the  very  root  of  liberty  in  transactuma  of 
buying  and  selling.  Nothing  taided  more 
to  maintain  the  steadiness  of  the  funds  in 
this  country  than  the  existence  of  a  large 
body  of  men  who  were  always  ready  to 
enter  into  operations  in  that  partkwhr 
article.  It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  ^ 
the  operations  were  all  in  one  direetus. 
There  were  habitually  as  many  ready  to 
buy  as  to  sell.  The  noble  Lord  the  Sene 
taiy  for  Poreign  Affairs  made  a  spae^ 
the  other  night  reflecting  in  severe,  but 
not  too  severe  terms  on  the  conduct  ef  t 
near  political  neighbour  of  ours.  Hie  nest 
day  on  returning  from  the  Gi^  he  was 
asked  by  several  Members — **  Was  there 
not  a  great  panic  on  the  Stock-Excbange 
to-day?     I)id  not  ike  toids  ej^enenee 
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i  gnat  £Bdl?"  But  his  answer  was, 
th^  though  there  certainly  was  a  feel- 
ing of  agitation  and  apprehension,  the 
fimds  had. only  fallen  ahout  a  quarter  per 
cent  The  existence  of  a  hody  of  men, 
leady  to  take  advantage  of  any  deprecia- 
tion in  the  funds,  had,  no  doubt,  arrested 
the  &11  at  a  quarter  per  cent,  when  it 
would  otherwise  hare  been  3,  4,  or  5  per 
cent,  ocmsidering  the  formidable  nature  of 
the  speech.  In  fact,  but  for  the  presence 
of  those  men,  and  the  operations  deprecat- 
ed by  the  hon.  Member  for  Norfolk  (Mr. 
Bentinck)  the  very  event  which  he  most 
dreaded  must  occur.  He  begged  to  differ 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  on 
that  side  of  the  House  (Sir  H.  Cairns),  who, 
when  he  told  the  House  what  constituted 
time  bargains,  said  that  they  were  mere 
gambling  transactions.  He  stated  a  time 
bargain  to  be  au  offer  for  sale  of  £100,000 
stodc  by  one  man,  stock  which  he  never 
had  or  would  have,  and  which  was  offered 
to  a  man  equally  unprepared  to  take  it. 
He  (Mr.  Hubbard)  did  not  deny  that  iso- 
lated transactions  of  this  kind  might  occur 
—but  such  were  not  the  trauisactions  which 
ordinarily  took  place  on  ihe  Stock  Ex- 
change. The  ordinary  course  of  dealers  was 
to  sell  for  the  next  settling  day,  at  the  mid- 
dle or  end  of  the  month,  a  certain  amount 
of  stock  which  they  had  in  their  own  en- 
gagements purchased.  But  the  operations 
of  Sir  J.  Barnard's  Act  was  to  make  illegal 
every  transaction  which  was  not  consum- 
mated upon  the  spot  Unless  a  man  could 
at  once  deliver  over  the  stock  sold  he  be- 
came the  participator  in  a  time  bargain. 
But  this  disability  was  not  confined  to 
stocks  and  shares ;  it  operated  on  all  kinds 
of  bargains.  The  whole  of  our  foreign 
commerce  was  carried  on  by  time  bargains. 
It  was  impossible  to  sell  upon  the  spot. 
Cargoes  were  bought  in  foreign  countries 
to  be  delivered  at  a  distant  day ;  and  were 
they  to  be  told  that  these  operations  were 
iU^ial?  While  the  necessities  of  com- 
merce and  the  stimulants  of  common  in- 
terest led  traders  to  make  these  bargains, 
there  had  not  been  wanting  men  who,  ad- 
verting to  this  act  of  disability,  had  tried 
to  evade  those  bargains  when  it  suited  their 
purpose.  And  it  had  led  to  the  further  in- 
convenience that,  in  the  event  of  the  buy- 
er^B  insolvency,  the  honest  merchant  had 
been  defrauded  of  his  dividend.  The  most 
honest  and  straightforward  merchants  in 
the  City  of  London  had  had  their  trans- 
actions branded  as  illegal  on  account  of 
the  interpretation  of  this  law  in  the  Bank- 


ruptcy Courts.  He  hoped  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  allow  the  matter  to  rest 
where  it  was,  but  would  remove  the  dis- 
ability from  time  bargains  in  stocks  and 
shares  as  well  as  in  goods. 

Mb.  BUTT  thought  it  would  be  absurd 
to  pass  the  clause  if,  as  the  Solicitor-Ge- 
neral had  stated,  the  effect  of  the  Wagers 
Act  would  be  to  leave  time  bargains  ex- 
actly in  the  same  position  as  now.  His 
great  objection  to  the  clause,  however, 
was  that  it  was  tacked  to  a  money  Bill, 
and  if  the  House  of  Lords  attempted  to 
exercise  the  discretion  which  they  un- 
doubtedly possessed,  and  struck  it  out, 
the  House  of  Common^  might  be  disposed 
to  treat  it  as  a  breach  of  their  privileges, 
and  refuse  to  pass  the  Bill  altogether. 

Thb  CHAJSrCELLOR  op  the  EXCBGE- 
QUEE  said,  he  was  not  much  moved  by  the 
objections  made  to  this  particular  clause; 
and  he  thought  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  • 
learned  Gentleman  opposite  showed  that 
he  did  not  quite  clearly  understand  either 
the  operations  of  the  Stock  Exchange  or 
what  fell  from  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Solicitor  General.  No  demand  had 
been  made  by  the  members  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  for  an  amendment  of  the  law. 
But,  after  the  stamp  was  proposed  on  con- 
tract notes,  a  communication  was  made  to 
him  through  the  hon.  Member  for  Kendal 
(Mr.  Glyn),  that  the  Act  of  Parliament 
known  as  Sir  John  Barnard's  Act  might 
be  repealed,  as  by  that  Act  transactions 
which  entered  into  the  daily  course  of 
their  business  were  prohibited,  though  the 
Act  itself  had  grown  obsolete,  and  they 
thought  it  was  but  just  that  they  should 
be  free  from  this  bond  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  put  a  stamp  upon  the  notes  by 
which  these  contracts  were  carried  on. 
The  Gbvemment  thought  it  was  but  fair 
to  comply  with  that  request.  But  now 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Youghal 
(Mr.  Butt)  had  raised  an  objection  to  the 
clause,  appearing  in  this  Bill,  which  he 
thought  a  perfectly  good  one.  In  truth, 
it  was  his  intention  to  have  proposed  the 
repeal  in  a  separate  Act ;  but  finding  the 
clause  inserted  in  this  Bill  as  it  was  drawn 
up  in  the  Revenue  Office,  he  allowed  it  to 
pass.  He  quite  saw  the  force  of  the  objec- 
tion, however,  that  the  fact  of  this  clcMise 
being  inserted  in  a  Money  Bill  would  oust 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords;  and 
therefore  he  would  withdraw  the  clause, 
and  would  give  notice  of  his  intention  to- 
night to  move  for  leave  to  introduce  a  new 
BUI  on  the  subject  to-morrow. 
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Mb.  HENLEY  said,  he  must  complain 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  given 
no  explanation  of  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment whether  time  bargains  were  illegal 
or  not.  The  Solicitor  General  said  that  the 
repeal  of  Sir  John  Barnard's  Act  would 
leave  these  time  bargains  exactly  where 
they  were  before  j  that  they  would  not  be 
legalized,  but  that  the  Wagers  Act  would 
apply  to  them.  But  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  not  told  them  what  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Government  on  this  point, 
which  was  not  an  unimportant  one.  The 
discussion  began  in  the  complaint  that  Go- 
vernment was  about  to  legalize  gambling 
by  putting  on  it  a  penny  stamp.  "Well, 
was  that  the  intention  of  Government  or 
was  it  not ;  and  if  so,  did  they  mean  to 
repeal  the  "Wagers  Act,  as  well  as  Sir 
John  Barnard's  Act  ?  He  wished  further 
to  know  whether  Government  intended  to 
reprint  this  measure,  for  there  had  been 
so  many  Amendments  proposed  by  the 
Government,  and  those  Amendments  had 
been  made  in  such  confidential  whispers 
between  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  and 
the  Speaker,  that  he  believed  there  was 
no  Member  of  the  House  who  now  knew 
how  the  Bill  stood. 

^  ViscoTTNT  PALMERSTON  said,  that,  as 
direct  reference  had  been  made  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Norfolk  to  the  part  he  took  in 
the  passing  of  the  Act  for  putting  down 
gambling-houses,  he  would  offer  a  few  ob- 
servations to  the  House.  But  he  thought 
he  could  give  the  hon.  Gentleman  another 
instance  which  was  more  appropriate.  In 
the  time  of  Charles  II.  a  law  was  passed 
making  all  bets  on  horse-races  above  the 
value  of  £20  illegal,  and  subject  to  a 
penalty,  which  might  be  recovered  by  a 
qui  tarn  action.  The  hon.  Gentleman's  la- 
mented relative  (Lord  George  Bentinck) 
was  actually  sued  under  that  Act,  and 
when  a  Committee  of  the  House  was  ap- 
pointed to  sit  on  this  subject,  of  which  ho 
(Viscount  Palmerston)  had  the  honour  to 
be  Chairman,  a  Report  was  made,  and  in 
consequence  of  that  Report  it  was  felt  that 
this  was  an  obsolete  system  of  legislation 
which  did  not  belong  to  the  present  age. 
Consequently  an  Act  was  passed  repealing 
that  statute,  and  relieving  from  any  pe- 
nalty those  who  made  wagers  upon  a  horse- 
race. Ho  thought  the  present  question 
was  to  be  viewed  upon  precisely  the  same 
principle.  Ho  would  not  enter  upon  the 
legal  question,  but  would  take  the  hon. 
Gentleman  upon  his  own  groimd.  View- 
ing this  as  a  simple  question  of  a  wager 
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upon  the  fiiture  price  of  a  gir&i  amoont 
of  stock,  it  feU,  in  his  opinion,  wiHun  tiie 
same  c^;egory  as  a  wager  upon  a  hoo»- 
race ;  and  upon  the  same  principle  as  tU 
by  which  the  House  of  Commons  thooi^ 
fit  to  relieve  persons  who  made  wagen 
upon  horse-races,  he  said  they  should  also 
relieve  from  liability  those  who  entered  up- 
on time  bargains.  By  so  doing  he  though 
they  should  not  be  disparaging  the  memoj 
of  Sir  John  Barnard,  who  introduced  la 
Act  no  doubt  very  well  suited  to  his  ovi 
age,  though  not  to  the  present. 

Mb.  MALINS  said,  he  thougfit  the  ri^ 
hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequ^  hod  ex- 
ercised a  wise  discretion  in  withdrawii^ 
the  clause,  and  hoped  he  wonld  take  mate 
time  to  consider  the  points  that  had  ben 
raised.  At  present  bargains  might  be  nude 
in  reference  to  all  kinds  of  merohajidiup, 
without  being  liable  to  the  penalties  for 
gambling. 

Mb.  LAING  said,  the  few  AmendmeDts 
that  had  been  introduced  were  intended  to 
carry  out  the  various  suggestions  that  had 
been  made  in  the  course  of  conversatLon 
on  the  previous  evening.  At  present  flic 
Wagers  Act  appHcd  to  many  transactions 
upon  the  Stock  Exchange,  without  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  dispose  of  the 
immense  quantities  of  stock  that  were  in 
the  market.  It  was  for  the  convenience 
of  the  public  that  these  tnmsactions  should 
take  place ;  and  the  object  of  the  presoit 
measure  was  to  render  legitimate  the  ope- 
rations of  the  middle  men,  who  acted  for 
the  public  convenience. 

LoBD  CLAUD  HAMILTON  said,  he 
must  deny  that  wagers  on  horse-radng 
were  at  all  analogous  to  time-baigaii». 
But  what  he  rose  for  was  to  point  out  the 
services  which  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  West  Norfolk  had  rendered  to  the 
Government,  in  preventing  them  from  pro- 
ceeding to  legislate  in  too  |hasty  a  man- 
ner, and  thus  avoiding  the  blots  Trhkh 
had  been  pointed  out  to-night^  and  whieh 
they  had  corrected,  but  which  would  hiw 
been  inserted  in  the  Bill,  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  allowed  to  proceed  in  fte 
hasty  manner  they  at  fint  insisted  tt 
doing.        

Mb.  BOVILL  said,  he  would  soMt 
that,  as  it  was  admitted  that  this  BillW 
received  neither  the  assent  of  tbe.Sofi- 
citor  General  nor  the  Attorney  General,  il 
should  now  be  remitted  for  their  Amend- 
ments. 

Question,  "That  Clause  17  stand  p«t 
of  the  Bill,"  put,  and  negativetL 
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In  Teplj  to  Mr.  T.  Babikq, 

The  CHANCELLOK  op  thb  EXCHE- 
QTJER  said,  that  the  dd.  stamp  could  not 
i^ply  to  dock  warrants. 

Bill  to  be  read  3<>  Tthmorrow. 

Home  a<yovnied  at  a  quarter  after 

Twelye  o'clock. 


0t0^^^0^^^0^m^^^>^ 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Saturday,  March  31, 1860. 

MixvTsgJ  PuBuo  Biuj.— 1*  Stamp  Diitiet ;  In- 
come Tax; 

Rofol  .<U#«nX.— Consolidated  Fund  (£850,000); 
Mutiny ;  Marine  Mutiny ;  Endowed  Schools  ; 
BeaeAt  Sooietles  Roles  Amendonent. 

STAMP  DUTIES  BILL.-INOOMB 
TAX  BILL 

Read  1%  and  to  be  printed ;  and  to  be 
read  2*  on  Monday  next ;  and  Standing 
Orders  No.  37  and  38  to  be  considered 
Id  order  to  their  being  dispensed  with. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past 

One  o'clock  to  Monday  next, 

half  past  Four  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Saturday,  March  31,  1860. 

Hnms.]  PuBUO  Bills. — !•  Sir  John  Barnard's 
Act 

S*  Income  Tax ;  Stamp  Duties. 

INCOME  TAX  BiLL. 
THIRD  BEADINO. 

Order  for  Third  Reading  read. 

Thb  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUfiR :  Sir,  it  may  be  eonrenient  that  I 
•lK>ald  mention  the  order  in  which  I  pro- 
P<^  to  take  the  remaining  financial  busi* 
uetft  before  the  recess.  1  propose  to-day 
to  read  a  third  time  the  two  Bills  on  the 
orders— the  Income  Tax  Bill  and  the 
Suinp  Duties  Bill.  On  Monday  I  propose 
to  commence  with  what  are  known  as  the 
Costoms  Charges  Resolutions;  and  after 
^^  to  take  the  second  reading  of  tho 
^me  Licenses  Bill.  If  not  objected  to  I 
vonkl  also  read  a  second  time  the  Bill  for 
^  repeal  of  Sir  John  Barnard's  Act,  if  the 
floose  shall  gi?e  me  ieare  to  introdnce  it  to* 
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day.  It  cannot  pass  this  House  till  after 
the  recess,  but  inasmuch  as  there  is  a 
charge  depending  on  it,  I  trust  the  House 
will  expedite  its  progress  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. On  Tuesday  I  should  report  such 
Resolutions  as  the  Committee  on  Customs 
Act  may  think  fit  to  adopt  on  Monday,  and 
insert  them  in  the  Customs  Duties  Bill. 
There  has  been  already  inserted  in  it  a 
clause  with  respect  to  drawbacks  on  wine. 
It  will  be  advisable  that  the  BiU  should 
then  be  reprinted,  that  it  may  be  seen  with 
all  its  provisions  as  a  whole;  and  when  tho 
House  reassembles  after  the  recess  I  will 
take  a  convenient  opportunity — not  for 
several  days  after  the  meeting,  however — 
of  asking  the  House  to  put  the  Bill  through 
the  remaining  stages.  With  respect  to 
the  Wine  Licences  Bill  I  reserve  to  myself 
liberty,  presuming  it  be  read  a  second  time 
on  Monday,  of  committing  it  profarmd  on 
Tuesday,  with  a  view  to  certain  Amend- 
ments which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  intro- 
duce. Several  very  good  suggestions  have 
been  made  referring  to  matters  of  detail 
— some  to  mitigations  of  charge  and  some 
to  provisions  against  the  abuse  of  autho- 
rity on  the  part  of  magistrates  in  granting 
licences — which  I  would  introduce;  and  as 
it  may  be  convenient  for  the  House  and  for 
the  public  likewise  to  see* the  BiU  with 
these  suggestions  embodied,  that  Bill  must 
be  reprinted  also.  In  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  it  will  be  my  duty  to  ai  k  for 
the  charges  on  licences,  which  are  a  neces- 
sary supplement  of  the  second  reading  of 
the  Wine  Licences  Bill,  and  with  respect 
to  which  I  should  have  no  change  to  pro- 
pose, except  perhaps  one  or  two  minor  ad- 
justments in  way  of  mitigation.  These 
charges,  if  adopted  by  the  House,  would 
then  be  inserted  in  Committee  on  the  Bill 
on  Tuesday,  that  stage  being  taken  pro 
formd,  and  then  hon.  Members  would  have 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  whole  mea- 
sure in  the  precise  form  in  which  the  Go- 
yemment  intend  to  submit  it  for  the  final 
consideration  of  the  House.  With  this  ex- 
planation. Sir,  I  beg  to  move  the  third 
reading  of  the  Income  Tax  Bill. 

Mr.  HENLEY :  Sir,  I  wish  to  caU  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  particular  Bill  has  gone  on. 
It  is  a  Bill  of  very  great  importance,  and 
on  Wednesday,  after  the  hour  when,  or- 
dinarily, public  business  is  not  proceeded 
with  if  there  be  any  dispute — ^beoause  if 
there  be  tlie  least  question  you  cannot  go 
on,  according  to  the  forms  of  tho  House^- 
a  clause  was  introduced  which  had  not 
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been  printed,  and  which  nobodj,  except 
the  Members  of  the  Government,  knew 
aoything  about.  I  must  enter  my  protest 
against  that  mode  of  conducting  business 
on  an  important  taxing  Bill.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  clause  is  an  improper 
one.  It  may  be  a  very  convenient  way  of 
granting  the  sort  of  appeal  given  in  that 
clause;  but  I  doi protest  against  clauses 
which  are  of  consequeuce,  whether  for  good 
or  evil,  being  introduced  into  Government 
Bills  of  such  importance  when  nobody 
knows  anything  about  them.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  shakes  his  head;  but  I 
would  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, was  the  clause  to  which  I  referred 
printed?  Did  anybody  know  anything 
about  it?  Was  it  not  proposed  after  a 
quarter  to  six  o'clock,  when  every  one 
leaves  the  House  supposing  that  nothing 
but  routine  business  will  be  proceeded  with? 
All  I  can  say  is,  if  it  were  so,  that  is  not 
the  course  which  has  ordinarily  been  fol- 
lowed. Before  any  clauses  are  introduced 
into  a  Bill,  the  common  practice  is  to  print 
them,  that  hon.  Members  may  know  what 
they  are  legislating  upon.  But  that  was 
not  done  in  this  case.  With  regard  to  the 
Bill  itself,  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
its  being  read  a  third  time;  but  I  have 
considered  it  Iny  duty  to  call  attention  to 
this  point,  because  I  think  that  the  ob- 
servance of  the  ordinary  forms  of  this  House 
is  not  only  a  matter  of  great  convenience, 
bot  also  of  the  gp'catest  advantage  to  the 
conduct  of  public  business.  With  regard 
to  the  order  in  which  the  business  of  the 
House  is  to  be  taken  next  week,  as  sketch- 
ed out  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  I 
have  no  objection  to  offer.  Being  quarter 
sessions  week,  many  hon.  Members  who 
are  conneoted  with  country  business  will 
not  be  able  to  be  here  on  Monday,  and 
therefore  I  shall  hold  myself  free,  if  the 
Wine  Licences  Bill  be  read  a  second  time 
on  Monday,  to  take  any  course  I  may 
think  necessary  in  Committee  when  that 
stage  arrives.  I  am  not  sorry  to  hear  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  proposes  to  mo- 
dify some  provisions  in  the  Bill ;  some  of 
them — and  I  especially  refer  to  that  clause 
with  regard  to  the  interference  of  magis- 
trates— are  so  objectionable  in  their  pre- 
sent shape  that  they  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  much  comment.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, to  see  them  in  a  different  guise  when 
they  come  before  us  again.  With  these 
observations  I  do  not  object  to  the  third 
reading  of  this  Bill ;  but  I  do  hope  that, 
in  future,  if  clauses  of  an  important  nature 
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are  to  be  introduced  into  a  GovenraMst 
Bill  they  will  be  printed  and  notice  gifen 
of  them,  so  that  this  House  may  knew 
what  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  DARBY  GRIFFITH :  I  beg  to  eor- 
roborate  the  view  taken  of  this  matter  bj 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Oxfordshire.  I  must  say  I  have  seen  cob- 
munications  pass  between  parties  whocsnr 
on  business  at  the  table  and  those  on  tke 
Treasury  Bench  which  were  entirelj  in- 
audible in  the  House,  and  which  I  sfter* 
wards  found  resulted  in  the  insertion  of 
clauses  without  any  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  hon.  Members  who  took  an  inteieita 
the  subject,  and  which,  had  they  kaswi 
of  them  in  time,  they  would  have  opponl 

Bill  read  3^ 

On  the  Question  that  the  Bill  do  pats, 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  BXCHE- 
QUER  :  I  think  it  quite  nght.  Sir,  that 
all  matters  appertaining  to  the  busineaa  of 
this  House  should  be  very  strictly  wafediad 
and  criticised,  and  I  am  always  glad  tolMr 
such  criticisms  made  ;  hut  the  right  kos. 
Gentlemen  is  not  accurate  in  the  statesot 
he  has  made,  as  I  think  I  can  sbov.  I 
frankly  own  I  have  been  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  the  House  on  more  occaiioDi 
than  one  for  consenting,  at  an  uoantl 
hour,  to  pass  a  particidar  stage  of  this  BiU, 
and  postpone  discussion  till  a  future  stage, 
with  a  view  to  the  general  convenience  of 
this  and  the  other  branch  of  the  Legit- 
lature.  Nobody  can  reproach  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  with  inattention  to  hia  Par- 
liamentary duties.  He  is  so  eonstsnt  in 
his  attendance  on  the  proceedings  of  thii 
House,  as  well  as  so  valuable  in  the  as- 
sistance he  gives  in  all  public  matten*  that 
occasional  absence  on  bis  part  is  slvap 
sure  to  be  excusable.  But,  Sir,  I  most 
state  that  the  Bill  was  not  brought  on  ip- 
on  Wednesday  after  the  time  when  poh- 
lie  business  ceases,  but  before  that  tine. 
It  was  concluded  after  the  time  whea  p«h- 
lie  business  ceases,  but  in  the  preseest— 
I  do  not  recollect  of  what  Members—hst 
of  a  number  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  by  whose  consent  the  BUI  vai 
carried  forward,  while  it  was  in  the  pevcr 
of  any  one  of  them,  by  a  simple  ckJK' 
tion,  to  stop  it.  In  fact,  to  ahow  that  U^ 
notice  was  taken  of  all  that  took  plsee  ia 
regard  to  the  insertion  of  the  chuiso  le- 
ferred  to,  I  may  mention  that  oae  kto. 
Gentleman  put  the  question  wbetber  it 
could  then  be  regularly  introdaced,  wbiih 
was  ruled  in  the  a£Srmative.  With  re|;ar^ 
to  the  olauae  not  having  been  printed,  the 
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renark  maj  be  technically  correct,  but 
mbstaiitially  it  is  not  80.  It  relates  to 
a  point  of  relief  raieed  by  the  hon.  Baro- 
net tbe  Member  for  Evesham  (Sir  H. 
Wiflougbby)  who  gave  a  notice,  which 
was  printed  in  tbe  Votes,  of  a  clause  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  an  appeal,  and  what 
we  proposed  and  inserted  in  tbe  Bill  was 
really  an  Amendment  of  his  Motion.  Tech- 
nically it  was  not  the  hon.  Baronet's 
daose,  for  it  was  drawn  up  differently, 
but  it  had  the  same  object  in  view,  and  a 
eUose  in  such  cases  cannot  always  be^ 
printed  in  the  Votes. 

Mr.  HBKLEY  :  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen says  that  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Evesham  gave  notice  of  such 
a  daoae  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  ordina- 
rily speaking,  the  House  would  suppose 
because  any  hon.  Member  gave  notice  of 
a  clause  therefore  the  Government  were 
going  to  adopt  it ;  or,  adopting  its  spirit 
and  principle,  would  bring  up  a  clause  of 
the  same  kind.  Hon.  Members  are  not 
generally  so  fortunate  in  getting  the  con- 
sent of  Government  to  amend  taxing  Bills. 
All  I  can  say  is,  that  when  the  Govern- 
ment make  up  their  minds  to  amend  a 
Bin  in  any  particular  it  would  be  well  to 
print  the  clause  or  clauses  proposed  to  be 
meerted  in  the  usual  manner,  and  then 
there  can  be  no  objection. 

Bill  pasted. 

STAMP  DUTIES  BILL. 
THIRD  READINa. 

Order  for  Third  Reading  read. 

Thb  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  moved  the  Third  Reading  of  the 
Stamp  Duties  Bill. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  third 
tone," 

Sir  HUGH  CAIRNS  :  I  wish,  Sir,  to 
draw  your  attention  to  a  question  which 
arises  on  the  proceedings  connected  with 
this  Bill  in  relation  to  the  forme  of  the 
House,  which  I  think  it  important  should 
not  be  overlooked.  I  would  ask  whether 
there  is  not  an  irregularity  in  the  Bill 
which  strikes  at  one  of  the  most  important 
prifileges  of  this  House.  We  know  very 
well  that  no  tax  can  be  imposed  on  the 
suhjeot  unless  founded  on  Resolutions  of 
tbe  whole  House  in  Committee.  One  tax 
proposed  by  this  Bill  is  on  contracts  for 
the  sale  of  stock.  Now,  there  was  a  Re- 
solution of  the  House  in  Committee  upon 
that  subject,  but  that  was  a  Resolution  to 


this  effect,— that,  provided  the  Act  which 
is  called  Sir  John  Barnard's  Act  be  re- 
pealed, there  should  be  imposed  on  con- 
tracts for  the  sale  of  stock  a  certain  duty. 
That  Resolution  having  pnssed  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  whole  House,  involving  a  condi- 
tion precedent — namely,  the  repeal  of  Sir 
John  Barnard's  Act — a  Bill  was  introduced 
containing  a  clause  proposing  to  repeal  the 
Act ;  and  by  tbe  same  Bill  it  was  proposed 
to  impose  the  duty  on  contracts  for  the 
sale  of  stock.  We  had  last  night  a  dis- 
cussion on  that  clause,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  it  has  been  withdrawn,  and  tbe 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  given  notice  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a  Bill  to  repeal  Sir  John  Bar- 
nard's Act.  The  matter,  therefore,  stands 
thus : — That  Bill  has  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced ;  Sir  John  Barnard's  Act  has  not 
been  repealed.  The  course  that  Parlia- 
ment may  take  with  respect  to  the  repeal 
cannot  be  certainly  known,  and  in  this  Bill, 
which  imposes  a  stamp  on  contracts  for  the 
sale  of  stock,  there  is  no  condition  prece- 
dent ;  it  is  a  positive  imposition  of  a  stamp 
duty  on  all  persons  who  deal  in  stock,  the 
condition  precedent  not  having  been  com- 
plied with.  The  question  I  would  submit 
to  you.  Sir,  with  great  respect,  is  this, 
whether  the  Bill,  so  far  as  it  proposes  to 
impose  a  tax  on  the  sale  of  stock,  is  war- 
ranted by  the  Resolution  of  the  House,  I 
respectfully  submit  that  it  is  not.  I  con- 
tend that  until  Sir  John  Barnard's  Act  be 
repealed  it  is  not  competent  to  the  House, 
under  this  Resolution,  to  impose  a  tax 
upon  these  contract  notes  ;  and  I  therefore 
submit  that  the  proper  course  for  the  Go- 
vernment to  pursue  is  to  strike  out  of  this 
Bill  tbe  words  which  refer  to  contracts  for 
the  sale  of  stock,  and  to  deal  with  that  sub- 
ject hereafter  either  in  another  Bill  or  in 
that  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  repeal  Sir 
John  Barnard's  Act.  If  that  Act  be  re- 
pealed the  Resolution  of  the  House  will 
warrant  the  imposition  of  this  tax. 

Mr.  speaker  :  On  referring  to  the 
Resolution  I  find  that  it  was  a  provisional 
and  conditional  one.  The  terms  are,  "  Pro- 
vided that  the  Act  passed  in  the  seventh 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  George  II.  shall 
be  repealed,"  and  so  on. 

Mr.  DODSON  said,  he  wished  to  know 
whether  a  stamped  form  would  be  pro- 
vided for  certified  extracts  from  the  regis- 
ters of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials.   * 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  The  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Rerenue  will  be  required  to  provide  both 
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impressed  and  adhesire  stamps  for  snth 
documents;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  we 
have  any  power  to  compel  the  use  of  a 
particular  form  of  words.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
(Sir  H.  Cairns),  who  is,  I  think,  quite 
correct  in  his  statement,  that  a  condition 
was  inserted  in  the  Resolution  which, 
owing  to  the  omissission  of  the  clause  re- 
pealing Sir  J.  Barnard's  Act,  is  not  now 
followed  in  the  Bill.  When  we  last  night 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  deference 
to  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords,  it 
would  be  better  to  deal  separately  with 
the  subject  of  that  clause,  I  did  not  ob- 
serve that  an  Amendment  would  conse- 
quently be  required  iu  the  schedule.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has  pointed 
out  that  necessity  at  the  most  seasonable 
time,  and  I  shall  propose  to  withdraw  the 
Motion  for  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill, 
and  to  recommit  it,  in  order  to  insert  in 
the  schedule  words  which  will  affix  to  the 
imposition  of  the  tax  the  same  condition  as 
was  originally  specified  in  the  Resolution. 
[Sir  H.  Cairks  :  Contingent  taxation ! 
xou  can't  do  that.]  I  do  not  know  that. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  clearly  within  the 
powers  of  the  House,  and  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  a  tax  which  is  to  ac- 
crue upon  a  certain  contingency  is  a  novelty 
in  any  sense.  I  shall,  therefore,  propose 
to  go  through  the  necessary  form  of  re- 
committing the  Bill,  with  the  view — if  that. 
Sir,  meet  your  approval  a9  a  matter  of 
order — of  bringing  the  schedule  into  exact 
conformity  with  the  Resolution. 

Mr.  SPEAKER :  As  to  the  matter  of 
form,  there  have  been  many  occasions  upon 
which  a  similar  course  has  been  pursued. 
The  order  must  be  discharged,  and  the 
Bill  be  recommitted.  As  to  the  matter  of 
substance,  it  does  not  come  within  my  pro- 
vince to  give  any  decision. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  ho  would  then  move  that  the 
Order  for  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill 
should  be  discharged. 

Motion  by  leave  wiihdraum. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  hoped  that  if 
the  Bill  had  to  be  recommitted  it  would  be 
reprinted.  Amendments  of  an  important 
character  had,  as  he  believed,  been  intit)- 
doced  which  it  was  very  desirable  that  the 
House  should  see ;  and  as  it  would  ocea* 
sion  no  delay,  he  trusted  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  accede  to  his  sug^ 
gestion. 

Mb.  DISRAELI :  This  is  not  a  mere 
natter  of  form,  because  the  principle  of 
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contingent  taxation  is  a  most  importsttt 
one.  I  am  not  at  this  moment  prepared 
to  say  that  there  may  not  be  precedeali 
for  its  adoption,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
have  not  them  at  hand.  Taxation  is  al- 
ways founded  upon  an  estimate  submitted 
by  the  Minister  for  the  service  of  the  year, 
and  all  propositions  for  taxation  bear  a  re- 
lation to  that  estimate.  Any  departm 
from  this  salutary  course  may  serioodj 
affect  the  financial  system  of  the  coaatn. 
If  the  principle  of  contingent  taxation  be 
admitted,  we  may  find  that  our  expeodi- 
ture  and  our  revenue  do  not  balance.  Tin 
is  therefore  not  a  matter  of  form  merdj, 
but  involves  a  most  important  principle. 
I  assume,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  n 
shall  not  be  asked  to  go  into  Committee 
on  the  Bill  to-day.  Even  as  a  matter  ef 
form,  notice  of  the  recommittal  woold  bi 
required  ;  but,  as  a  principle  of  great  im- 
portance is  involved,  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  time  will  be  given  to  us  to  nu&e  car- 
selves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  nk- 
ject,  so  that  we  may  bring  to  the  Comnit- 
tee  the  result  of  the  reflection  and  hifbnsa- 
tion  which  are  so  necessary. 

Thb  ATTORNEY  GENERAL :  I  eas- 
not  understand  the  importance  which  hii 
been  given  to  this  matter  by  the  speecbei 
of  hon.  Members  opposite.  There  is  ao 
question  of  contingent  taxation  at  iisaa 
All  that  will  be  proposed  to  the  House  wdl 
be  to  adapt  the  schedule  to  tlie  langosge 
of  the  Resolution.  If  any  objectioD  at- 
taches to  contingent  taxation,  it  is  oae 
which  applies  to  your  own  ResolntisD. 
Your  own  Resolution  is  framed  in  tbeie 
words,  *'  Provided  the  restrictions  ob  desl- 
ings  in  the  public  funds  "  contained  ia  a 
certain  Act  shall  be  repealed  then  '^for 
and  upon  every  note,"  there  shall  W  s 
certain  stamp.  We  proipose  now  to  pvt 
into  the  schedule  precisely  the  same  wanb 
as  were  adopted  in  the  Resolution  of  the 
House,— "that,  provided  the  restrictieBi 
in  dealings  in  the  public  funds  contaised 
in  the  Act  of  so-and-so  shall  be  repesM 
by  any  Act  passed  in  the  present  Sesihs, 
then  from  and  after  such  Tepeal  then 
duties  shall  attach."  Therefore  there  ii 
not  the  smallest  objection  in  point  of  pia- 
ciple,  unless  that  objection  be  carried  li 
the  extent  of  affirming  that  your  own  Rs- 
solution  was  unconstitutional  and  improper. 

Sir  HUGH  CAIRNS  :  No  donbt  the 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  has  BOt 
the  least  objection  to  that  which  is  pf*- 
posed,  but  there  is  a  graver  qnestioii— 
whether  there  is  not  an  objeetioii  to  it 
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foQsded  apon  the  forms  of  the  House.    I 
feature  to  say  that  the  objeotion  does  not 
apply  to  the  Resolation.     A  Resolution  is 
ID  its  nature   temporary  and  provisional, 
Dierely  to  stand  until  a  Bill  is  brought  in 
snd  passed*  and   therefore  the  object  of 
this  Eesolution  being  framed  as  it  is,  is  to 
show  that  it  is  intended  to  introduce  the 
Bill  which  is  referred  to  as  a  condition  pre- 
oedent  before  you  introduce  the  Bill  im- 
posing the  tax.     That  which  the  Resolu- 
tion says  in  effect  is  this  :— ''  Let  there  be 
s  Bill  passed  in  this  Session  repealing  Sir 
John  Barnard's  Act,  and  then  let  a  Bill 
be  brought  in  and  passed  which  will  im- 
pose a  tax  upon  contract  notes ;   and  I 
Tsoture    to  think  that  no  precedent  will 
be  found  in  which  a  Bill  has   passed  this 
House  imposing  a  tax  not  directly  and  ab- 
idutely,  but  upon  a  certain  contingency, 
which  is   a   speculati?e   contingency  that 
Parliament  will  do  something  else  by  some 
other  Bill.     If  there  be  such  a  precedent 
there  may  be  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
follow  it,  but  if  there  be  not,  it  would  be  a 
fflost  ineon?enient  and  irregular  practice  to 
introduce  upon  the  present  occasion,  and 
one  about  which  there  will  be  a  great  deal 
to  be  said.     I  understand  that  the  Motion 
far  the  recommitment  of  the  Bill  cannot 
be  Blade  until  a  future  day.     When  we  see 
the  words  which  it  is  proposed  to  insert  in 
the  schedule,  and  the  precedents  which  the 
Government,  if  it  can  find  them,  will  then 
bring  forward,  will  be  the  time  to  consider 
the  proposition.     In  the  meantime,  I  ap- 
prehend that  the  House  would  not  think  it 
advisable,  without  notice  and  without  pre- 
cedent, to  adopt  such  a  proposal  at  once. 
Mr.   MILNER    GIBSON:    The  hon. 
sod  learned  Gentleman  is  mistaken  when 
be  alleges  that  a  Resolution  relating  to  the 
imposition  of  duties  is  in  all  cases  a  merely 
temporary  arrangement  and  provision,  last- 
ing only  until  a  Bill  is  brought  in.     In  the 
ease  both  of  Customs  and  Excise  the  duties 
sre  levied  immediately  upon  the  Resolution 
being  passed.     I  contend  that  when  you 
agreed  to  the  Resolution  in  this  instance 
jou  affirmed  the  principle  of  contingent 
taxation,  if  you  choose  so  to  describe  it. 
The  ohjections  ought  to  have  been  taken 
St  that  time.     1  am  informed  that  if  the 
eonrse  which  has  been  suggested  by  my 
right  hen.  Friend  is  not  adopted,  it  will 
prolong  the  sitting  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  and  will  lead  to  much  incon- 
veaienoe.     I  cannot  see  that  this  is  any- 
tbtog  more  than  a  technical  objection,  to 
whioh  an  importance  has  beeu  given  which 


it  does  not  deserve,  and  I  hope  that  there 
will  be  no  further  opposition  to  the  course 
proposed  by  my  right  hon.  Friend. 

Mr.  EDWIN  JAMES  said,  he  con- 
sidered that  the  House  had  very  impru- 
dently agreed  to  the  Resolution  on  the 
subjeot  of  the  Stamp  Duty  on  contract 
notes.  The  difficulty  which  had  arisen  * 
was  an  instance  of  the  evils  resulting  from 
this  hurried  manner  of  transacting  the 
public  business.  The  condition  precedent, 
namely,  the  repeal  of  Sir  John's  Barnard's 
Act,  had  not  taken  place;  and  it  was  clear 
that  the  Resolution  would  not  justify  the 
passing  of  the  Bill  as  at  present  framed. 
He  hoped  that  the  Government  would  ac- 
cede to  the  suggestion  which  had  been 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Oxfordshire  (Mr.  Henley)  for 
reprinting  the  Bill  with  the  Amendments. 
The  present  Bill  contained  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  Amendments  that  its  own  parents 
would  not  know  it.  Many  of  these  Amend- 
ments had  been  introduced  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  at  a  late  hour,  without 
any  explanation  whatever,  and  it  was  most 
important  that  the  House  should  be  fully 
aware  of  their  nature.  The  provisions  of 
the  Bill  were  such  as  to  tend  to  fetter  every 
transaction  of  commerce,  and  it  was  most 
unfair  and  unjust  that  the  House  should 
be  called  upon  to  pass  it  without  knowing 
the  nature  of  the  Amendments  which  had 
been  introduced. 

Mr.  J.  C.  EWART  stated  that  great 
interest  was  felt  with  respect  to  the  Bill  by 
the  commercial  world,  and  expressed  » 
hope  that  the  Bill  would  be  reprinted  be- 
fore  passing  through  its  final  stage« 

Mr.  LAING  said,  that  the  Amendments 
which  had  been  referred  to  as  having  been 
introduced  late  on  the  previous  evening 
were  only  three  in  number,  and  were  in- 
tended to  meet  objections  which  had  been 
raised  principally  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Marylebone.  These  Amend- 
ments were  of  a  purely  technical  nature, 
and  did  not  affect  the  general  operation  of 
the  Bill.  The  importance  of  passing  the 
measure  that  day  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the'  revenue  to  be  derived 
under  it  would  amount  to  about  £1,000  a 
day,  and  thus  if  its  becoming  law  were  de- 
layed until  after  Easter,  the  country  would 
lose  about  £14,000. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR  FITZGERALD  said, 
he  hoped  that  the  proposal  to  reprint  the 
Bill  with  the  Amendments  would  be  ac- 
ceded to.  It  was  a  measure  which  con- 
cerned muoh  the  mining  and  the  bonking 
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iDterests,  and  interfered  with  the  trans- 
actions of  all  the  commercial  classes  of  the 
country.  The  ohjection  urged  against  re- 
printing the  Bill  was  that  the  delay  would 
cause  a  loss  of  £1,000  a  day  to  the 
revenue,  and  if  not  passed  before  the 
Baster  reoesa  the  total  loss  would  not  be 
dess  than  £14,000.  But  he  contended 
that  the  gain  of  this  sum  would  be  but  a 
poor  compensation  for  the  litigation  and 
annoyance  which  might  arise  from  pass- 
ing a  Bill  in  an  incomplete  or  ill-considered 
form. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  I  do  not  accede  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
(Sir  Hugh  Cairns)  opposite,  but,  as  no 
serious  loss  to  the  reyenue  will  be  inyolved, 
I  am  prepared  to  meet  his  objection  by 
withdrawing  from  the  Bill  the  part  of  the 
schedule  which  refers  to  contract  notes. 
[Sir  H.  Cairns  :  That  is  what  I  sug- 
gested.] I  did  not  understand  that.  Well, 
then,  I  will  omit  from  the  schedule  the 
words  relating  to  contract  notes,  and  leare 
the  whole  question  to  be  dealt  with  in  a 
subsequent  measure.  With  regard  to  the 
reprinting  of  the  Bill,  I  may  observe  that 
the  Amendments  which  have  been  made 
have  been  principally  designed  to  remove 
from  the  Bill  certain  words  with  respect  to 
which  it  was  suggested  that  difficulties 
might  arise.  There  is  but  a  single  case 
in  which  new  words  have  been  inserted  in 
the  clauses,  and  these  simply  refer  to  the 
mode  of  cancelling  stamps  on  the  various 
documents,  and  involve  no  extensive  or 
general  change  in  the  terms  of  the  Bill. 
The  effect  of  the  words  introduced  is  ^o 
provide  for  cancelling  stamps,  by  impress- 
ing as  well  as  by  writing  upon  them,  and 
this  alteration  has  been  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  ^r  Marylebone.  If  the 
Bill  is  required  to  be  reprinted,  it  will  cause 
delay  and  consequent  loss  to  the  revenue, 
and  I  therefore  hope  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Oxfordshire 
will  not  insist  upon  aeeing  the  Amend- 
ments in  print  before  the  Bill  passes. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  that  when  he  had 
suggested  that  the  Bill  should  be  reprinted 
he  understood  that  it  was  to  be  recom- 
mitted on  a  future  day,  and  that  therefore 
its  printing  would  cause  no  delay.  As 
that  course  was  not  to  be  adopted,  his  ob- 
servations did  not  apply. 

Mr.  DARBY  GRIFFITH  complained 
that  considerable  inconvenience  was  fre- 
quently occasioned  by  communications  be- 

Mr.  Seymour  FitzOerald 


ing  made  to  the  Chairman  by  Members  of 
the  Government  in  so  low  a  tone  that  ^y 
did  not  reach  the  ears  of  the  Members  k, 
the  House. 

Mr.  LOWE  :  The  course  which  the  Go- 
vernment proposes  to  take  is  this: — ^We 
propose,  in  conformity  with  precedent,  to 
re-commit  the  Bill  at  once,  in  Committoo 
to  strike  out  the  part  of  the  achedule  ro- 
lating  to  contract  notes,  to  report  iouno- 
diately  to  the  House,  to  read  the  BUI  a 
third  time,  and  to  pass  it.  That  is  acoane 
which  is  sanctioned  by  precedent. 

Mr.  EER  inquired  whether  the  oniiiioa 
of  contract  notes  from  the  operation  of  tiio 
Bill  would  affect  the  revenue. 

Thb  chancellor  of  the  EXCHB- 
QUER  :  Only  to  a  limited  extent. 

Order  for  Thurd  Reading  diseharged. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

House  in  Committee  ;  Bill  reeommttted 
with  regard  to  the  Schedule ;  Comidmi 
in  Committee. 

House  resumed ;  Bill  repoHed ;  si 
amended,  eomidered:  read  3*^  aodjMmli. 

SIR    JOHN    BARNARD'S    ACT,  Ac. 
REPEAL  BILL. 

LEAVE.      FIRST  RBADIN6. 

Thb  CHANCELLOR  op  the  BXCHB- 
QUER  mo?ed  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
to  repeal  the  Act  7  Oeo,  II.,  e,  8.  cob- 
monly  called  Sir  John  Barnard's  Aot^  wd 
the  Act  10  Geo,  IL,  e.  8,  whteh  madette 
former  Act  perpetual. 

Mr.  wise  said,  he  thought  that  tin 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  d 
the  Exchequer  was  bound  to  have  made 
some  statement  to  the  Honae  with  respeet 
to  his  object  in  introducing  thia  Bill.  Sir 
John  Barnard's  Act  was  passed  for  tiw 
purpose  of  preventing  '*  stoek-jobbing.* 
That  Act  had  been  found  to  work  so  vd 
that  it  had  been  made  perpetn^,  aa4  h» 
doubted  the  policy  of  repealing  it.  Then 
could  be  no  objection  urged  against  tk 
buying  and  selling  of  stock  and  public  sal 
other  securities;  but  "  stock-jobbbg"  vai 
a  thing  which  he  hoped  every  hon.  Gentle 
man  in  the  House  would  endeavour  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent.  He  w« 
anxious  to  have  an  assurance  from  tbt 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  the  eint 
of  repealing  this  Act  would  not  be  to  pio* 
mote  the  injurious  practice  of  "  stock-job* 
bing.- 

Mr.  EDWIN  JAMES  said,  that  these 
who  had  drawn  up  this  Bill  had  appeared 
to  have  totally  overlooked  the  emUf^ 
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cf  lb#  Act  of  the  8  <b  9  Fid.,  which  was 
<tireeC«d  againat  all  kinds  of  '*  gaming  and 
wa^iferiiig/'  and  therefore  applied  to  stock-^ 
jobbing  and  wagering  in  time  bargains. 
Th«  aUtute  ^  b  9  Vict.,  c.  109,  was 
passed  to  prefent  qui  iam  actions  in  cases 
of  boUiog  under  an  old  statute  of  Charles, 
wfaiek  was  supposed  to  have  become  obso- 
lete, but  under  the  proyisions  of  which 
-oua    actions  were   brought  against 


Lord  George   Bentinck  and   others.     He 
waa  oomisel  in  thai  case  for  the  informer 
who  had  brought  the  actions,  and  anything 
sere  absurd  could  not  be  conceived  than 
the  proceedings  which  were  necessary  to 
be  taken  in  those  actions.     The  principal 
witneas   in  the  ease  swore  that  he  had 
burned  hie  books,  and  he  could  not  state 
anything  whatever  as  to  his  transactions 
with  Lord  George  Bentinck.     The  House 
had  eonaeqnently  agreed  to  paa0  an  Act 
whio^  would   relieye  the  defendant  fronti 
penalties  accruing  under  an  Act  which  re- 
ferred to  a  state  Si  things  that  had  become 
catirelj  obsolete.     He  believed  that  the 
Government  were  wholly  ignorant  of  this 
Act  of  8  &  9   Vict.t  when  they  decided 
apon  repealing  this  Act  of  Sir  John  Bar- 
nsrd,  because  that  Act  equally  applied  to 
wagering.     The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
^r  ought  to  state  whether  it  was  his 
iotaition  to  derive  a  revenue  from  wager- 
ing transactions  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
These  dealings  in  the  funds  no  doubt  took 
place  at  the  present  time  to  a  very  large 
amount,  but  it  was  a  very  dlfierent  thing 
to  license  and  sanction  them,  as  would  be 
the  case  if  this  Bill  were  to  pass.     If  the 
principle  of  allowing  these  wagerings  were 
to  be  applied  to  the  Stock  Exchange,  it 
ibeuld  be  made  ecjually  applicable  to  trans- 
setioas  at  Tattersaira.     What  took  place 
St  the  ^*  Comer"  was  perfectly  patent  and 
kaewn  io  the  world.     Everybody  knew  the 
sature  of  the  betting  that  was  going  on 
there.     There  was  nothing  to  prevent  any 
person  at  Tattersall's  offering  or  taking, 
kn  instance,  40  to  1  on  the  double  event 
of  Lord   Falmerstoa's  horse  winning  the 
Derby  and  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill 
in  the  present   Session.     If  it   was  the 
iatention  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche* 
^■sr  to  obtain  a  revenue  from  contracts 
entered  into  for  wagering  transactions  on 
iha  Stock  Exchange,  he  could  not  do  so 
under  the  provisions  of  the  present  Bill, 
for  the  Act  of  the  8  &  9   Vict,  would 
prevent  him,  and  it  would   be  necessary 
to  repeal  that    Act  as  well  as  Sir  John 
Barnard's^ 


The  CHANCELLOR  07  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that,  in  the  presence  o&  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, he  should  be  slow  to  o£fer  an  opinion 
of  his  own  on  any  legal  point.  But  Sir 
John  Barnard's  Act,  considered  along  with 
other  legislation,  placed  members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  under  a  peculiar  law, 
exclusively  applicable  to  them.  In  the 
opinion  of  those  gentlemen  the  effect,  of 
the  Act  was  to  proscribe  and  render  penal, 
not  only  what  were  called  and  understood 
to  be  wagering  transactions,  but  likewise 
the  regular  and  ordinary  form  under  which 
the  whole  of  that  vast  and  beneficial  busi« 
ness  of  dealing  in  the  funds  was  condncted. 
He,  therefore,  now  intended  to  repeal  the 
Act  treating  in  an  exceptional  manner  this 
particular  class  of  {pecuniary  transactions^ 
leaving  them  subject  to  the  general  pro- 
visions of  the  law  as  determined  by  the 
Wagering  Act;  and,  in  laying  on  the  table 
what  be  hoped  would  be  merely  a  repeal- 
ing measure,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
interfere  in  any  manner  with  the  operation 
of  the  Wagering  Act. 

Leave  given. 

**  BHl  to  repeal  tbe  Aet  of  the  seventh  year  of 
King  George  tbe  Seoond,  obspter  eight,  oommonly 
ealled  *  Sir  Jc^n  Barnard's  Act/  and  the  Act 
of  the  tenth  year  of  King  George  the  Seoond, 
chapter  eighth,  crdered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Chanczllob  of  the  EzoHxquBB,  Mr.  Attobvbt 
GzNSBAL,  Mr.  SouoiTOB  GxNXBAL,  and  Mr. 
LADie/' 

Bill  presented,  and  read  I*. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  wished  to  state  that  aa 
some  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the 
matters  proposed  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Bill,  he  would  not  ^l  its  second  reading 
until  the  19th  of  April. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter-after 

One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Monday,  April  2, 1860. 

MnfCtxs.jPcauc  Biu4M— 1*  Trusteee,  Mortga- 
gees, die. 

3*  Stamp  Duties  ;  Income  Tax. 
3*  Dwellings  for  Labouring  Chissei  (Ireland) ; 
Stamp  Duties  ;  Income  Tax. 

THE  TYNE  HARBOUR  OF  REFUGE. 

The   Marquess  op   CLANRICARDE 
wished  ^o  corirect  fJk  statement  he  had  made 
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tba  other  Ofentng^  with  reference  to  the 
•um  expended  on  the  works  now  in  pro- 
gress at  the  mpath  of  the  Tjne.  Ho  had 
read  from  the  Report  of  tho  Harbour  of 
Refuge  Commissioners  that  the  sum  of 
£760,000  was  recommondod  by  them  as 
the  total  oost  of  efl^ieot  works  for  a  good 
harbour  of  refuge  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tjrne.  That  was  quite  correct ;  but  he 
stated  incidentally  that  £500,000  of  this 
•um  had  been  already  expended,  which  he 
found  was  not  the  fact.  The  sum  actually 
laid  out  was  only  £142,000. 

PARLIAMENTARY  BOROUGHS   (IRE- 
LAND).— MOTION  FOR  RETURNS. 

Thb  MARaosas  of  CLANRICARDE 
moTod  an  address  for — 

'*  Return  of  all  Towns  in  Ireland,  exoloaive  of 
ParlUmentar/  Boroughs,  oontaining  a  popula- 
tion of  3,000  or  upwanls,  speoifying  the  Count/ 
in  whioh  each  such  Town  It  situated,  and  showing 
the  Numher  of  Oooupien  rated  at  ahove  X4  and 
under  £6,  and  at  £6  and  upwards  hat  under  X8» 
and  at  £S  ;  And  also, 

**  Returns  showing  the  Area,  Population,  In- 
eome  l^sz,  Numher  of  Oooupiers  rated  at  Tarious 
▲mounts.  Numher  of  Pariiwnentary  Voters,  4o. 
in  eaoh  County  in  Ireland,  and  showing  the  Area, 
Pop  'ation,  Inoome  Tax,  the  Number  of  Tene- 
mena  atod  at  various  Amounts  under  £10,  Num- 
ber Voters,  ^.  in  each  Parliamentary  Bo- 
r««         IreluML" 

The  noUe  Marquess  said  that  the  Irish  Re- 
form Bill  which  had  been  introduced  into 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  was,  in  his 
opinion*  so  complete  a  mockery  that  he 
oould  not  understand  why  the  Go?ernn)ent 
bad  taken  the  trouble  to  bring  it  forward. 
So  strongly  did  ho  entertain  that  view  with 
respeot  to  it»  that  if  it  should  eter  come 
up  to  their  Lordships*  House,  which  he 
hoped  would  not  be  the  case*  he  should 
deem  it  to  be  his  duty  to  oppoae  its  pass- 
ing into  a  law.  For  his  own  part  he  had 
not  beard  that  any  deeire  for  Parliamen- 
tary Reform  bad  been  exhibited  in  Ireland, 
or  that  the  question  waa  one  which  had 
taken  the  slightest  bold  of  the  minds  of 
the  Irish  people.  But  if  it  were  deemed 
neoeasary  that  some  alteration  in  the  elec^ 
local  ^sten  in  that  countiy  should  be 
made»  be  thought  due  oonsideration  should 
be  shown  for  those  large  oonstitueneies 
which  were  not  adequately  represented. 
He  mighi  also  obserfe  that  there  were  in 
Ireland  boroughs  so  poor  and  having  conati> 
tueuQioa  so  suiall  that  they  were  to  a  gr^U 
ejiteut  naturally  subject  either  to  proprie- 
tary or  to  other  corrupt  influenees;  while 

Th$  JUoiqutss  of  CUmricorde 


on  the  other  haad  diere  were  popahmi 
places  in  Ireland  that  were  at  present  eitk* 
wholly  nnrepresented  or  Tory  inadeqoatdy 
represented.     It  was  most  expedient  is 
any  measure  of  Reform  which  mi^t  be 
passed  that  such  cases  should  be  plseei 
upon  some  more  satisfactory  footing  tbso 
that   upon  which   they  at  present  stooi 
He  held,  for  example,  in  his  hand  a  Be- 
tnm  of  no  less  than  sixteen  boroughs  ait 
one  of  which  had  a  constitneney  exese^ 
ing  300  registered  electors,  and  that  bq» 
her,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  was  Ma 
siderably   larger   than    the   nomber  vb 
voted  at  the  last  election.     He  might  M 
that  of  the  sixteen  borougha  to  whidi  In 
had  alluded  six  had  a  constitnoicy  el  Im 
than  200,  so  that  they  afforded  a  pd 
ground  for  the  hand  of  the  Refonnsrli 
work  upon.    And  how,  let  him  ask,  wai  it 
proposed  to  deal  with  these  caaea  in  theG» 
vemment  measure  ?     According  to  certsis 
returns  which  had  been  laid  before  tki 
House,  the  result  of  the  change  whidi  thst 
measure  proposed  to  effect  woold  be  tl«t 
not  one  of  those  boroughs  would  hsie  s 
eonstitoency  of  400  ;   that  tw^re  wosU 
still  ha?e  a  constituency  of  leas  than  300^ 
and  four  a  constituency  of  lesa  than  200. 
That  being  the  propoaed  operatioD  of  tks 
measure^  he  conld  not,  aa  he  bad  said  be* 
fore,  look  upon  it  otherwise  than  a  pc^ 
feet  mockery  of  Reform,   to  diatorb  tbt 
existing  system  for  the  attainiaeat  of  sseb 
a  result  as  that.     Now  ke  would  not  ce» 
pletely  abolish  the  repreaeatatiTe  lyitia 
in  all  sndi  snail  places;  what  he  sImU 
propose  in  most  caaea  would  be  to  gfwp 
those  boroughs  in   sodi   a  way  as  tbst 
they  might  have  a  cooatiiBeDey 
respectable  in  point  of 
a  way,  for  instanee,  as  that  no 
eaey  should  nomber  below  500»  wh3e  tbs 
population  which  it  represented  aheaU  ait 
be  less  than  12,000.      He  had  said  that 
the  large  conatitu^iciea  in  Irdand  w«e 
inadequately  represented,  and  he  nsghl, 
in  support  of  that  opinton*  BMirtisn  the 
county  of  G<Hrk,  which«  with  n  pepahtiis 
of  563,000  and  15,700  eleetna,  hadskr 
gather  only  mx  Membera ;  die  eoaalf  d 
Down»  which,  with  a  population  of  328,W 
and  a  oonstitoeaey  exceedmg  11,000^  bid 
only  three  Members ;    Tipeerary,  wbisbi 
with  a  populattMi  of  33I»600  and  9,4ff 
eleetora^  had  only  foer  Membera;  and  Gsl- 
way,  whrah,  with  a  popeUtian  of  297jM) 
and  a  number  of  electocaexeaadiag  ofiSO^ 
had  only  two  Memban*     Thefe  was  sfai 
the  county  of  Dublin,  whieb,  akl»^lbs 
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mtmber  of  its  inhabitaots  was  not  more 
ikan  143,000,  yet  was  of  greater  import* 
aoee,  and  which,  with  a  constituency  of 
6,200,  returned  only  two  Members.  Those 
were,  in  his  opinion,  points  well  worthy 
tka  attention  of  the  Govemm^t  in  deal-, 
iag  with  the  subject  of  Irish  Parliamentary 
Aofomi* 

The  Duke  of  NEWCASTLE  said,  the 
Bible  Marquess  had  not  merely  anticipated 
the  discussion  of  that  Reform  Bill  which 
be  had  expressed  a  hope  would  not  come 
■p  to  their  Lordships'  House  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  had,  to  a  certain 
estent,  sketched  out  a  counter-measure  of 
his  own.  Now,  while  his  wishes  with  re- 
spect to  the  fate  of  the  GoTemment  Bill 
vere  quite  different  from  those  which  his 
noble  Friend  entertained,  he  mast  decline 
following  him  into  a  discussion  of  the  de- 
tnls  of  that  or  any  other  measure  which 
might  be  introduced  on  the  subject.  The 
Ootemment  Bill  involved,  he  was  prepared 
to  admit,  no  proposals  of  immense  magni- 
tude. It  was  not,  for  instance,  of  a  cha- 
neter  "to  take  away  one's  breath,"  if  he 
aught  be  allowed  the  use  of  an  expression 
which  he  had  of  late  on  one  or  two  occa- 
uons  seen  in  print.  He  might,  however, 
observe  that  the  Irish  people  would  not,  in 
sU  probability,  be  disposed  to  think  that 
equal  justice  had  been  dealt  out  to  them 
if  the  small  boroughs  in  that  country  were, 
IS  the  noble  Marquess  suggested,  to  be 
disfranehtsed,  while  no  such  course  was  to 
be  adopted  with  regard  to  boroughs  of  the 
sine  description  in  England.  The  noble 
Marquess  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  advisable  that  a  certain  number 
of  those  boroughs  should  be  grouped  toge- 
Ukor,  bat  in  order  to  effect  that  object  it 
woald  be  necessary  to  alter  the  proportion 
of  the  borough  to  the  county  representation, 
isismueh  as  no  substitute  could  otherwise 
bo  found  for  those  boroughs  he  wished  to 
Me  disfranchised.  He  might  add  that  the 
population  in  boroughs  and  that  in  coun- 
ties in  Ireland  stood  to  one  another  in  pro- 
portions different  from  that  which  was  the 
esse  in  England  or  Scotland.  The  county 
popslatioo  in  Scotland,  for  instance,  was 
2»00U,O0O9  of  which  the  town  population 
oxooeded  one-half;  while  in  Ireland,  with 
apopdation  of  6,000,000,  the  town  popu- 
lation did  not  exoeed  1,000,000.  Under 
those  circumstances,  the  noble  Marquess 
would  see  that  there  would  be  considerable 
diflbmlty  in  adopting  in  Ireland  the  changes 
whieh  he  recommended.  There  could,  of 
oovrsOf  be  no  objection  to  the  Retoms  re- 


quired by  the  noble  Marquess,  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  population  should  be 
taken  according  to  the  last  Census. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  said,  he  did  not 
think  the  Irish  R^sform  Bill  was  a  measure 
in  itself  of  very  great  importance;  indeed 
all  reference  to, Ireland  might  very  well 
have  been  omitted  in  the  present  legiola* 
tion,  were  it  not  that  if  that  had  been  the 
case  the  Irish  people  might  have  thought 
they  were  treated  with  neglect.  But  what- 
ever  might  be  the  character  of  the  Reform 
Bill  for  Ireland,  in  other  respects  it  would 
not  be  denied  that  it  contained  some  very 
great  anomalies.  Some  of  its  provisions 
were  of  a  very  extraordinary  character,  and 
he  could  not  help  calling  attention  to  one 
which  had  attracted  considerable  notice — 
he  meant  that  clause  which  provided  that 
Irish  Peers  should  in  future  be  enabled  to 
sit  as  representing  Irish  constituencies  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  On  that  clause 
there  was  undoubtedly  an  extraordinary 
unanimity  of  opinion  as  well  on  this  side 
of  the  water  as  on  the  other.  How  it  was 
possible  to  conceive  that  such  a  power 
should  be  granted  to  Irish  Peers  he  could 
not  imagine.  Irish  Peers  had  already  the 
privilege  of  representing  their  own  body  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  now  it  was  pro- 
posed that  they  should  enjoy  another  fran- 
chise,— namely,  that  of  representing  their 
own  counties  and  boroughs  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  How  could  that 
clause  recommend  itself  to  the  House  of 
Commons?  It  was  too  much  to  suppose 
that  the  present  Irish  Members  would 
commit  political  suicide  by  supporting  a 
clause  the  effect  of  which  muBt  be  to  create 
the  most  formidable  competition  against 
themselves  in  every  constituency  through- 
out the  country. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
said,  he  did  not  now  propose  that  any  dis- 
franchisement should  take  place  in  Ireland, 
except  to  the  extent  which  was  contemplat- 
ed in  England,  by  depriving  constituencies 
of  one  Member  when  the  population  was 
below  a  certain  amount.  The  boroughs  of 
Athlone  and  Portarlmgton  each  returned 
a  Member  to  Parliament.  He  found  that 
under  the  Government  Reform  Bill  four 
additional  voters  would  be  added  to  the 
constituency  of  Athlone,  which  would  thus 
amount  to  z58;  the  increased  roll  of  voters 
for  Portarlington  would  number  140.  He 
did  not  believe  that  by  grouping  these  bo- 
roughs together,  and  aUotting  one  of  their 
Members  to  some  large  constituency,  any 
injustice  would  be  done  to  the  398  voters 
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of  whom  the  joiot  oonstitOency  would  then 
be  composed. 

Motion  agreed  to, 

SMITHFIELD  MARKET.— QUESTION. 

Lord  EBURY  rose  to  inquire.  Whether 
ii  is  the  Intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
▼emmeDt  to  allow  any  Part  of  the  Site  of 
Old  Smithfield  Market  to  be  appropriated 
for  Building  Purposes  ?  The  noble  Lord 
said  he  had  always  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  metropolis,  and  had 
spent  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  endeavour- 
ing to  remove  the  vested  interests  of 
Smithfield  Market  from  that  great  centre 
of  the  town.  Having  got  rid  of  them  he 
had  since  been  employed  in  endeavonring 
to  prevent  their  resettling  themselves  on 
that  at  present  vacant  space  of  ground  in 
the  shape  of  a  dead-meat  market.  He  had 
attended  with  deputations  to  both  the  noble 
Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  and  the  noble 
Viscount  now  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  ask  that  they  would  not  allow  old 
Smithfield  to  be  covered  with  buildings. 
He  might  state  that  Smithfield  had  been  ' 
granted  to  the  ^Corporation  of  London,  to 
be  held  so  long  as  it  was  used  as  a  cattle 
market ;  but  when  that  was  removed  to 
another  locality  the  site  of  Smithfield  re* 
verted  to  the  Crown,  and  the  Crown  now 
claimed  the  right  to  hold  it.  He  believed 
that  the  Corporation  of  the  City  at  first 
demurred  to  the  Government  interpreta- 
tion of  the  terms  of  the  charter  ;  but  there 
oould  not,  he  thought,  be  any  doubt  that 
when  the  market  was  removed  to  Copen- 
hagen Fields — whither,  however,  it  ought 
not  to  have  been  removed,  for  he  contended 
that  it  ought  to  have  been  removed  wholly 
out  of  town — the  ground  reverted  absolutely 
to  the  Crown.  When  that  removal  took 
place  he  formed  one  of  a  deputation  to  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  last  Govern- 
ment, requesting  that  the  area  should  not 
be  built  over,  and  both  from  t^at  noble 
Earl  and  more  recently  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  noble  Lord  now  in  power  he 
received  the  assurance  that  there  was  no 
intention  to  build  over  the  area.  This  was 
so  far  satisfactory,  because  there  was  no 
part  of  London  where  there  was  so  dense 
attd  squalid  a  population  as  that  which  was 
iband  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Smithfield  and  the  adjacent  localities  of 
Snow  Hill,  Clerkenwell  Green,  Long  Lane, 
Cow  Lane,  and  Field  Lane.  It  was  most 
important  to  the  health  of  the  people  in 
tMBe  localitiea  that  this  opea  apace  should 
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be  kept. clear  of  builditigs.      That  large 
population  had  no  other  spmoe  whatever 
for  their  children  to  play  on.     But,  al« 
though  he  had  received  an  asaorance  (not 
both  Governments,  neither  of  them  had 
taken  a  step  in  the  matter,  but  had  left  the 
ground  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was 
left  when  the  market  was  removed  soms 
years  ago.     The  Government  having  done 
nothing  in  the  matter  the  Cttj  anthoritiei 
had  proposed  that  the  space  abo^d  be  ap- 
propriated to  a  dead- meat  osarket^  aad  for 
other  purposes  to  which  thej  might  thisk 
proper  to  apply  it.    Theur  Lordahipa  aheaU 
recollect  that  there  were  no  aqnaraa  er 
open  places  in  the  City  for  the  reereatita 
of  the  people.     He  thooght  the  Govwb- 
ment  should  have  taken  poaaesakm  of  the 
ground  in  the  name  ef  the  Grown,  hatt 
railed  it  off,  and  have  made  it  into  a  plaj* 
ground  for  the  poor  children  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood.    The  reason  why  he  had  aiksd 
the  question  of  which  he  had  given  netiot 
was  because  he  understood  a  plan  had  bcsa 
submitted   by  certain  parties  for  makiag 
a  great   railway  terminus  on   the  site  sf 
Smithfield.    The  company  waa  not  in  poas 
bat  in  esse,  for  an  Act  had  been  obtaas^ 
from    Parliament  for   making   a  railway 
which  should  bring  the  Great  Northern  uA 
the  London  and  North  Woatera  Railwsp 
to  that  part  of  the  town,  and  the  oompaay 
had  proposed  to  the  Government  a  plaa 
under  which  they  would  oconpy  the  grtttsr 
part  of  Smithfield.     He  hoped  he  shoaU 
receive  an  assurance  from  the  noUe  Daks 
that  the  Government  did  net  mean  to  ssae- 
tion  this  oovetoosness  on  the  part  of  tfas 
Corporation  of  London.      He  wished  Is 
know  whether  the  Govemment  would  pef- 
severe  in  keeping  the  spaee  vacaati  aai 
further,  whether  they  wonld  take  posisi 
sion  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  Crewo. 

The  Dukb  of  NEWCASTLE  said.  Iks 
noble  Lord  was  probably' aware,  thoagh  W 
bad  not  stated  it  to  the  Honse,  thattW 
City  had  at  that  moment  a  Bill  betee  tbs 
other  Hense  of  Parliament  aanetioning  tb 
formation  of  a  dead-meat  market  on  tbt 
site  of  Smithfield.  Conununicadens  ks^ 
taken  place  between  the  Citj  antbeiitiM 
and  the  Home  Office  on  thia  snbjeet ;  sad, 
though  no  decision  had  yet  he^  eons  to 
by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Seereta^^ 
State  he  waa  bound  to  tell  the  noble  hod 
that  the  proposition  had  been  reoeived  oot 
unfavourably.  At  the  same  time  be  aif^^ 
state  that  the  matter  was  still  under  cm- 
sideratioo,  and  no  answer  which  wooMi^ 
all  compromise  the  Gofemmeiit  had  f^ 
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bam  given.  He  did  tiot  knoir  at  what 
stage  the  Bill  had  arrived,  but  he  appre- 
hendad  that  some  arraDgement,  invoWiog 
the  sanction  of  the  Crown,  niast  be  come 
to  before  the  Bill  reaehed  their  Lordships' 
Honae. 

STAMP  DUTIES  BILL. 
INCOME  TAX  BILL. 

BILLS   BEAD  2*;   3";   AND  PASSED. 

Orders  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
inCf,  and  for  Standing  Orders  Nos,  37  and 
38,  to  be  considered  in  order  to  their  being 
di^^ensed  with  in  the  said  Bill,  read. 

Thb   Doke  of  NEWCASTLE:   If  I 
rightly  understand  the  wish  of  the  House, 
from  the  desire  which  was  expressed  on  a 
former  day  by  two  or  three  noble  Friends, 
sad  from  the  tacit  assent  of  the  remainder, 
I  apprehend  that  iC  is  not  now  desired  to 
eater  into  a  discussion  at  the  present  mo- 
ment either  of  this  measure  or  of  the  In- 
some  Tax  Bill;  but  that  a  discussion  should 
take  place  on  the  general  financial  scheme 
of  the  Government  when   some  three  or 
four  other  Bills  are  brought  before  us  after 
Baster.     If   that  be  the  feeling  of  the 
House,    I    shall   act  more  in  conformity 
with  it  by  abstaining  from  debating  the 
question,  or  from  defending  an  enactment 
which  there   is  no  desire  at  present  to 
sstail.     I  shall,  therefore,  simply  explain 
tp  your  Lordships  that  the  general  scope 
of  this  Bill  is  to  extend  to  various  other 
articles  of  agreement  in  writing  that  prin- 
eiple  of  penny  taxation  which   has  been 
sdopted  with  very  great  success  for  some 
yesrs,  and  has  produced,  on  the  whole,  a 
tery  oonsiderable  revenue.     It  was  first 
sdi^ted  in  the  case  of  the  Post  Office  by 
Bj  noble  Friend  (Lord  Monteagle)  when 
GhsBcellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  a  former 
Gofernment.     It  was  carried  further  by 
vv  right  hon.  Friend   the  present  Chan- 
m»  of  the  Exchequer,  who  imposed  an 
•Anrm  rate  of  Id.  on  receipt  stamps;  a 
iMp  further  was  made  by  the  Chancellor 
«f  the  Exchequer  of  the  late  Government 
«len    he   imposed  a  similar    stamp  on 
te^Lers'  cheques;  and  we  now  propose  to 
tttstd  the  principle  considerably  further 
^  imposing  a  small  tisx,  varying  from  a 
p6Qiiy  to  sixpence,  on  various  other  docu- 
BMDls.    I  do  not  now  enter  into  the  ques- 
te  of  stamps  for  a  higher  amount  which 
tte  to  be  found  in  the  present  Bill.     I 
tni  quite  aware  that  objections  have  been 
nised  to  the  measure  on  the  ground  that 
it  int^ereB  with  trade  end  creates  impe- 
iflwau  of  an  uadeairable  nature.    It  is 


impossible  to  deny  that  any  tax,  however 
small,  roust  have  that  tendency;  but  when 
it  is  believed — whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
I  purposely  abstain  from  entering  into  that 
question — that  the  general  measures  of  the 
Gofernment  are  largely  calculated  for  the 
relief  of  the  trade  of  the  country,  we  have 
thought  it  not  unfair  thlit  it  should  be 
called  on  to  contribute  a  compensation  to 
the  revenue  to  an  extent  which  it  is  well 
able  to  bear.  With  this  short  explanation, 
I  beg  now  to  move  the  Second  Reading  of 
these  Bills,  with  -  the  intimation  that»  if 
your  Lordships  should  be  willing  to  agree 
to  it,  I  shall  then  move  the  suspension  of 
the  Standing  Orders  Nos.  37  and  38,  with 
a  view  to  both  Bills  being  read  a  third  time 
and  passed. 

Motion  maue  and  Question  proposed. 
That  the  Stamp  Duties  Bill  be  now  read 
the  second  time. 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly ;  Committee  negatived ;  Standing 
Orders  Nos.  37  and  38  eontidered^  and 
dispensed  tdth;  and  Bill  read  i\  and 
p€issed. 

The  Dukb  op  NEWCASTLE  then 
moved  that  the  Income  Tax  Bill  be  now 
read  the  second  time,  and  said  as  their 
Lordships  had  been  kind  enough  to  allow 
him  to  pass  the  former  Bill  without  a 
single  word  of  observation,  he  would  not 
further  intrude  upon  their  Lordships'  time 
even  with  any  explanation  of  the  only 
two  remarkable  features  in  this  Bill^-that 
was  to  say  the  imposition  of  an  additional 
penny  in  the  tax,  and  why  it  was  only  im- 
posed for  one  year.  He  apprehended  that 
these  points  would  all  be  raised  in  the  dis* 
oussion  that  was  to  take  place  after  Easter, 
and,  therefore,  he  would  abstain  from  ex- 
pressing any  opinion  whatever  on  them 


now. 


Bill  read  2*;  Standing  Orders  read^  and 
dispensed  with  ;  Bill  read  3*  and  passed. 

House  adjourned  at  a  Quarter  before 

Six  o'clock,  till  To-morrow, 

Three  o'clook. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 

Mimda^,  April  2, 1860. 

Mnnms.}  Nxw  Nxmbxes  Swow. — Sir  William 
Russell,  for  Norwich ;  Edward  Warner,  esqaire, 
for  Norwich ;   The  0' Conor  Don,  for  Rosoon^ 
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I  3<»  Bankrupt  Law  l^cotland)  Amendnaent, 
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DIFFERENTIAL  DUTIES.— (FRANCE). 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  brought  up  Her 
Majesty's  Gracious  Answer  to  the  Address 
presented  to  Her  relatite  to  the  Differen- 
tial Duties  on  shipping  in  French  ports. 

Answer  to  Address  [29th  March]  re- 
portedf  as  follows  : — 

I  hafe  received  your  Address  praying 
tliat  I  will  enter  into  Negotiations  with 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  with  the  view 
of  making  a  Treaty  for  the  reciprocal  ab- 
rogation of  all  discriminating  Duties  levied 
upon  the  Vessels  and  their  Cargoes  of 
either  of  the  two  Nations  in  the  Ports  of 
the  other;  and  for  procuring  such  altera- 
tions in  the  Navigation  Laws  of  France  as 
may  tend  to  facilitate  the  commercial  in- 
tercourse and  strengthen  the  friendly  rela- 
tions between  England  and  France. 

And  I  shall  not  fail  to  give  such  direc- 
tions as  may  appear  to  Me  to  be  best  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  object  which  you 
have  in  view. 


ANNEXATION  OF   SAVOY  WITH 
FRANCE.— OBSERVATIONS. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  laying  [these  papers  —  further  Corres- 
pondence relating  to  the  Affairs  of  Italy — 
upon  the  table,  I  wish  to  state  shortly  and 
generally  their  contents,  and  also  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
as  far  as  I  can  do  so  consistently  with  my 
public  duty.  We  have  thought  it  right  to 
lay  before  Pariiament  the  correspondence 
with  M.  Tbouvenel,  and  in  answer  to  a  de- 
spatch which  had  already  appeared  in.  the 
public  papers.  Thai  closes  with  a  despatch 
from  M.  Tbouvenel.  We  have  .replied  on 
our  part  that  we  intend  to  keep  the  ques- 
tbn  of  the  neutralized  parts  of  Savoy  se- 
parate from  the  general  question  of  the  an- 
nexation of  that  province.  There  are  like- 
wise among  this  correspondence  papers 
from  Switzerland,  containing  an  appeal  to 
the  Great  Powers  who  signed  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna  on  behalf  of  the  neutrality  of 
Switzerland,  and  a  request  that  those 
Powers  will  meet  in  conference  upon  the 
subject.  We  have  expressed  no  objection 
to  going  into  conference,  if  that  should  be 
thought  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
question.  The  papers  also  include  a  copy 
of  the  Treaty  of  Turin,  which  has  been 


communicated  both  by  Earl  Cowley  sad 
Sir  James  Hudson.  In  the  second  article 
of  that  Treaty  it  is  stated  that  it  will  be  for 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  other  Powers  with 
respect  to  the  neutralized  portions  of  Savoj. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  there  wiU  be 
a  serious  examination  of  this  importsot 
question,  that  it  will  be  discussed  vitb 
reason  on  all  sides;  and  we  hope  that  sod 
propositions  may  be  made  as  vrill  be  salii- 
factory  to  Switzerland,  and  will  meet  tiie 
views  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  geoerallj. 

LIGHTS  AND  BUOYS.-.QUESTI0N. 

Mb.  RIDLEY  said,  be  would  beg  to  aak 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether  the  ComDis- 
sioners  appointed  on  the  3rd  day  of  D^ 
cember,  1858,  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
and  management  of  Lights,  Buoys,  sod 
Beacons,  have  made  their  Report;  and,  if 
so,  when  he  will  lay  it  upon  the  Table  of 
the  House. 

Mb.  MILNER  GIBSON  replied  thst 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  had  not 
yet  been  made,  in  consequence  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  procuring  extensive  Returns  from 
the  Light  House  Authorities.  He  shooM 
be  very  glad  to  do  anything  in  his  pover 
to  promote  the  end  in  view,  and  he  did  not 
doubt  that  he  should  be  able  to  lay  the 
Report  upon  the  Table  before  the  close  of 
the  Session. 

PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  that  is 
the  absence  of  his  noble  Friend  Viscount 
Palmerston,  he  wished  to  move,  that  upon 
Thursdays  after  Easter,  and  till  Whitens* 
tide.  Government  Orders  of  the  Day  here 
precedence  of  Notices  of  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,— 
"  Thst  upon  Thorsdays,  after  Easter  and  tfl 
Whitsuntide,   Government  Orders  of  the  Day 
have  precedence  of  Notices  of  MoUons." 

CoLONBL  WILSON  PATTEN  said,  be 
had  no  wish  to  embarrass  the  Govenmeit 
in  the  conduct  of  the  public  business,  ssd 
was  convinced  that  difficulties  had  beee 
thrown  in  their  way  which  would  sheitlf 
render  necessary  the  adoption  of  some  le* 
medial  measures ;  but  at  the  same  time  Itf 
thought  that  it  was  rather  eariy  in  tbe 
Session  for  the  Ministry  to  take  posseniflB 
of  Thursday,  which  was  one  of  tbe  eidf 
two  days  a  week  that  ind^endent  Ueo- 
hers  had  for  their  Motions*  He  ohserred 
that  tho  Motion  was  not  to  take 
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of  Thimdays  till  the  end  of  the  Sessibn, 
but  only  those  ioterYening  between  Easter 
ftod  WhitsaQtide.     The  fact,  however,  was 
that  praeticallj  the  Thursdays  after  Whit- 
suntide were  of  no  value  whatever  to  pri- 
vate MeoiberSy  beoause  they  had  not  the 
riighteat  ehanee  of  getting  through  with 
any  meaaares  which  were  net  in  an  ad- 
vanced state  at  that  time,  seeing  that  they 
woold  only  have  the  Wednesdays  on  which 
to  ^haonss  them.     A  practice  had  arisen  in 
die  Heme  which  had  met  with  g^eat  favour, 
the  diseiissing  many  public  questions  on  the 
Motion  of  the  adjournment  from  Friday  to 
Monday,  and  the  Government  had  shown 
an  evident  disinclination  to  interfere  with 
it.    He  could  not,  however,  but  think  that 
that  practice  must  cause  considerable  in- 
convenience to  the  Government  in  retard- 
ing the  transaction  of  business,  and,  if  it 
continued,  it  would  soon  be  necessary  to 
adopt  some    arrangement    for  the  more 
eqoal  division  of  the  time  of  the  House 
between  the  Government  and  independent 
Members.  '  During  the  last  few  weeks  the 
Government,  instead  of  having  two  even- 
ings a  week  for  their  business  had  only 
had  Mondays  and  three  or  four  hours  on 
Friday.     On  Friday  last,  for  instance,  the 
debate  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  House 
lasted  so  long  that  the  Bills  of  the  Chan- 
cdlor  of  the  Exchequer  did  not  come  on 
nntil  1  or  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
tbey  were  considered  so  hurriedly  that  he 
believed  sundry  errors  had  crepti  nto  them. 
He  was  of  opinion,  under  these  circum- 
itaoees,   that    some    better   arrangement 
woald  have  to  be  made  for  the  conduct  of 
public  business ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
thought  that  it  was  only  fair  to  private 
Members  that  the  proposition  now  made 
by  the  noble  Lord  should  be  deferred  till  a 
later  period  of  the  Session. 

Mb.  LINDSAY  said,  ihat  he  very  much 
agreed  in  the  views  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member. 
There  was  no  precedent  for  taking  Thurs- 
^je  away  from  independent  Members  un- 
til after  Whitsuntide,  and  he  did  not  wish 
to  create  one.  If  they  gave  the  Govern- 
^^t  too  much  time,  they  might  be  dis- 
posed to  bestow  less  care  and  attention 
)tp(ni  their  measures.  He  admitted  that 
dependent  Members  frequently  occupied 
too  much  time  on  Friday  evenings,  but 
thought  that  some  arrangement  might  be 
>^e  to  meet  that  evil.  The  Government 
B*^  had  Mondays,  Fridays,  and  Wednes- 
*»?»-{•' No,  no!  ••]  Well,  then,  he  would 
^  Hobdays  and  Fridays ;  they  had  the 


same  right  of  balloting  for  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays  as  was  enjoyed  by  other  hon* 
Members,  and  tbey  had  this  advantage, 
that  they  had  greater  facilities  for  keeping 
a  House,  though  on  a  recent  occasion  even 
they  had  not  found  that  task  a  very  easy 
one.  The  only  object  of  the  Government 
in  taking  these  Thursdays  must  be  to  gain 
more  time  for  their  measures.  He  thought, 
however,  the  Government  had  already  too 
much  time  given  to  them,  and  that  they 
would  not  require  more  if  theiK  measures 
were  better  considered  and  more  matured. 
There  were  certainly  exceptions  in  that 
respect.  For  instance,  the  Budget,  which, 
in  his  opinion,  was  a  great  and  well-con- 
sidered measure,  had  not  occupied  more 
time  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  and 
was  now  pretty  far  advanced.  Another 
great  measure,  the  Bankruptcy  Bill,  had 
been  so  well  eonsidered  and  matured  by 
the  Attorney  General  that  it  had  passed 
its  first  two  stages  without  opposition. 
Had  the  amendment  of  the  representation 
of  the  people  been  as  well  considered,  and 
the  views  of  persons  both  in  and  out  of 
that  House  concerning  it  as  well  ascer- 
tained, he  believed  that  a  measure  upon 
the  subject — he  did  not  say  one  that  would 
have  satisfied  all  parties,  but  one  that 
would  have  been  generally  acceptable  to 
the  country — might  have  been  passed  in  a 
fortnight.  He  was  afraid  the  Reform  Bill 
would  occupy  months  in  Committee,  and 
perhaps  fail  to  give  satisfaction  after  all. 
He  thought  the  Government  should  not 
seek  to  deprive  private  Members  of  Thurs- 
day till  after  Whitsuntide.  He  should  take 
the  sense  of  the  House  on  the  Motion. 

The  chancellor  of  ths  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  was  sorry  to  hear  the  hon. 
Member  say  that  he  should  take  the  sense 
of  the  House  on  the  Motion,  but  he  hoped 
at  all  events  he  would  reserve  his  own  vote 
until  he  was  convinced  that  the  request  of 
the  Government  was  an  unreasonable  one. 
The  demand  which  the  Government  had 
made  was  really  one  prompted  by  a  sense 
ol  public  duty  and  public  convenience,  as 
well  as  by  a  regard  to  the  state  of  public 
business.  So  far  as  his  recollection  went, 
there  was  no  charge  he  had  heard  more 
frequently,  and  he  must  add  very  often 
more  justly,  brought  against  administra- 
tions than  the  charge  that,  by  introducing 
very  important  measures  at  a  very  late 
period  of  the  Session,  they  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  the  House  to  give  them  dne 
attention,  and  so  had  caused  unnecessary 
dday  in  legislation.    Now,  whatever  might 
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be  said  of  the  measures  of  the  present  Go- 
▼emment,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 
bad  talcen  some  pains  to  bring  forward,  at 
the  very  outset  of  the  Session,  the  most 
important  measures  which  they  intended  to 
submit  to  Parliament.  How  did  those 
measures  stand.  The  hon.  Member  had 
aaid  that  the  Reform  Bill  would  oconpj  a 
month  in  Corail^ittee:  but  was  that  not  one 
reason  for  taking  time  to  discuss  it  ?  He 
bad  also  said  truly  that  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral had  deroted  great  pains  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Bankruptcy  Bill;  but  he 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  believed 
it  to  be  the  expectation  of  his  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  that  that  Bill,  howeyer 
well  matured  it  might  have  been,  must  ne- 
eessarily,  from  its  yery  nature,  occupy  a 
eonsiderable  portion  of  the  time  of  the 
House  in  Committee.  It  was  obyious  that 
that  Bill,  unless  sent  to  the  House  of 
Lords  at  a  comparatiyely  early  period  of 
^e  year,  would  not  pass  into  law  during 
the  present  Session,  because  the  noble  and 
learned  Lords  who  guided  thenleliberations 
of  that  House  would  naturally  take  part  in 
the  question,  and  would  require  ample  time 
for  its  consideration.  It  was  true  that 
owing  to  the  great  kindness  of  the  House 
yery  considerable  progress  had  been  made 
io  the  measures  of  finance,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  could  not  calculate  upon  requiring 
less  than  from  four  to  six  entire  evenings 
after  Easter,  to  get  rid  of  the  various 
questions  which  still  remained  for  discus- 
sion in  connection  with  the  Wine  Licences 
Bill,  with  some  particulars  of  the  Paper 
Duty,  with  the  question  of  the  Malt  draw- 
backs, and  several  other  questions.  It 
must  tilso  be  remembered  that  the  House 
was  in  a  yery  backward  state  as  regarded 
Supply.  They  had  had  only  one  or  two 
evenings  given  to  Supply,  and  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  House  should 
devote  several  eyenings  before  Easter  to 
the  subject.  What  was  the  available  time 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  ?  He 
had  listened  with  interest  to  the  sanguine 
yiews  of  the  hon.  Member,  who  said  that 
the  Government  in  addition  to  Mondays 
and  Fridays,  had  virtually  got  Wednes- 
days and  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays.  If 
could  be  shown  they  had  got  even  a 
moiety  of  that  very  sanguine  estimate  the 
Government  would  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain. He  admitted  that  on  two  occasions 
the  Government  had  occupied  a  portion  of 
Thursday — once  for  some  hours  with  the 
Bankruptcy  Bill,  and  again  for  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  with  the  Reform  Bill; 
The  Ohaneellor  of  Ae  Exchequer 


[An  *Hoir.  Mshbbr:  The  Tensnt-rfght 
Bill.]  It  was  likewise  true  that  the  Ten- 
ant-right  Bill  was  introduced  at  a  late  hour 
on  Thursday  last.  But  on  an  average  it 
would  appear  that  the  time  which  had  bees 
really  at  ^e  disposal  of  the  GoTemmest 
was  only  one  evening  and  a  half  esdi 
week.  The  bosiness  of  the  Friday  pn- 
vious  commenced,  so  far  as  the  Govers- 
ment  were  concerned,  at  eight  o*eIed^ 
when  half  the  night  was  gone«  The  Oo- 
vemment  bosiness  of  the  preeedtng  Fri* 
day  commenced  at  nine  o'dock,  when  niois 
than  half  the  night  waa  gone.  They  kd 
been  obliged  to  compensate  themselves  ibr 
the  many  inroads  upon  their  time  by  seek- 
ing for  scraps  and  fragments  at  the  end  of 
other  evenings.  Members  were  kept  mti] 
the  latest  hour  on  Friday  evenings  waitiii; 
for  the  Government  buMnesa,  until  a  «•- 
ceUaneons,  he  was  going  to  say,  farrago^ 
but  he  would  say  assemblage  of  sobjeeti. 
had  been  disposed  of  in  the  singular  sns* 
ner  in  which  they  were  commonly  disposed 
of  upon  such  occasions.  Bettveen  Easts 
and  Whitsuntide  there  were  but  five  weeb 
available  for  discussion,  which  represenlsd, 
oven  taking  the  sanguine  estimate  of  two 
nights  a  week,  ten  nights  available  for  the 
Government.  Now,  several  nights  would 
have  to  be  given  to  the  Esttmates,  fifso 
four  to  six  would  be  required  for  the  fieao- 
cial  measures;  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  mait 
be  got  into  Committee  before  Whttauntids; 
and  something,  he  presumed,  must  be  si- 
lowed  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Be- 
form  Bill.  He  confidently  submitted  tbti 
he  had  made  out  a  good  ease  for  that  ad- 
ditional time,  amounting  to  about  fivedsji, 
which  the  Government  wanted  bettreen 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  said,  he  was  alwsn 
disposed  to  accede  to  the  requests  of  the 
Gt>yemment  for  facilitating  the  progress  of 
business,  but  at  the  same  time  it  did  eeesr 
to  him  that  on  the  present  occasion  tbe 
request  had  not  been  brought  forward  and 
supported  by  those  reasons  wiueh  ought  to 
induce  the  House  to  agree  to  it.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Motion  was  made  witboot 
the  noble  Lord  who  moved  it  condescend- 
ing  to  offer  a  single  reason  in  its  faveor. 
Since  then  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exebe* 
quer  had  brought  his  great  powers  of  ar- 
gument to  support  it ;  but,  after  all,  wbst 
was  the  result  of  the  argument  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  used  ?  It  was  neitber 
more  nor  less  than  this — that  iodepeodeot 
Members  ought  really  to  have  no  days  st 
all    That  was  the  legitimate  conctwien* 
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«nd  no  donbt  the  OoTarninent  basiness 
would  be  io  a  much  more  adyanced  and 
•atieffleiory  state  if  hon.  Gentlemen  had  no 
prtTilegee  nt  all  on  two  days  of  the  week, 
TlMre  waS)  indeed,  one  argument  of  a  more 
Kmited  eharaoter  in  favour  of  the  Motion, 
Mid  thai  was,  that  at  present  the  Goyem- 
It  suffered  rerj  much  from  the  arrange^ 
which  subsitted  with  regard  to  Fri- 
daj.     But  he  begged  to  remind  the  right 
boB.  Gentleman  that  it  was  the  head  of  his 
own  Goremment,  the  leader  of  that  House, 
who  opposed  the  Motion  which  would  have 
put   an   end   to   that  which   many  hon. 
Gentlemen  thought  a  great  inoonyenience 
and  an  abase.     He  agreed,  on  the  whole, 
though  with  conditions,  to  the  course  taken 
by  the  noble  Viscount;  but  it  was  not  open 
te  the  Cbaacellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the 
part  of  the  Goyemment,  to  complain  now 
of  the  conduct  of  the  House  wiUi  respect 
to  proceedings  on  the  Motion  for  adjonm- 
mtnt  oo  Friday,  when  the  Goyemment,  by 
their  priocipal  representatiye,  had  decided 
that  the  existing  arrangement  was  con- 
yeaieat  to  the  House  and  adrantageoos  to 
the  conduct  of  puUic  business.     After  all, 
generally  speaking,  had  the  Goyemment 
any  right  to  complain  of  the  manner,  in 
which  their  bnsiuess  had  been  receiyed  by 
the  House?     They  had  brought  forward 
measures  of  considerable  importance,  which 
BMi  with  opposition  from  the  majority  of 
the  Oeotlemen  who  sat  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  on  principle,  and  legitimate 
epporianities  were  taken  to  oppose  thep 
on  principle,  but  the  House  studiously  re- 
frained from  embarrassing  the  Government 
en  matters  of  detail,  because  they  thought 
that,  having  decided  bj  a  large  majority 
on  the  principle  of  the  measure,  and  there 
being  many  difficulties  of  detail,  it  would 
he  uafSsir  to  take  advantage  of  those  diffi- 
eaUies.    In  consequence  of  this  great  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  the  measures,  and 
it  did  appear  to  him  somewhat  unreason- 
aUe  that  hon.  Gentlemen  should  now  be 
isked  to  give  up  their  privileges  on  Thurs- 
days in  the  interval  between  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide,  when  it  was  remembered  that 
the  Government  had  not  only  been  treated 
with  great  moderation  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  but  also  had  availed  themselves,  he 
helieved,  on  four  occasions,  of  those  very 
Bights.    As  independent  Members  had  not 
yet  had  fair  opportunity  of  bringing  for- 
ward many   Motions   which    they   might 
think  important,  and  had  given  up  many 
<tf  their  opportunities  without  demurring, 
he  thought  it  unreasonable  that  they  should 


be  depnved  of  fdrther  opportunities  in  the 
interval  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide. 
Therefore  it  was,  he  conceived,  his  dutj, 
though  he  'performed  it  somewhat  reluc- 
tantly, to  oppose  the  Motioit. 

Visooinrr  FALMERSTON  said,  he 
must  admit  that  all  the  important  mea* 
sures  brought  forward  by  the  Govern roent 
this  Session — ^he  might  perhaps  mention 
one  exception — had  been  met  by  the  House 
in  a  spirit  of  fair  discussion,  and  that 
no  delay  had  been  interposed  beyond  that 
which  was  necessary  to  enable  hon.  Mem« 
hers  to  express  their  opinions.  He  dis- 
claimed therefore  altogether  the  notion 
that  this  Motion  was  brought  forward  in 
any  spirit  of  complaint.  Possibly,  in  the 
case  of  the  exception  he  had  referred  to 
— the  Reform  Bill — the  Government  might 
have  some  reason  to  complain  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  second  reading  had  been 
opposed,  but  really  this  proposition  was 
not  made  in  the  interest  of  the  Govern* 
ment,  but  rather  in  that  of  the  House. 
It  mattered  but  little  to  the  Members  of 
the  Government,  who  were  compelled  to 
be  in  town  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
how  long  the  Session  lasted,  but  it  was  to 
the  interest  of  the  public  service,  and  in 
an  imperial  sense  to  the  interests  of  the 
House  itself  that  the  busjness  of  the  Ses- 
sion should  not  be  unnecessarily  delayed.  It 
was  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  prao- 
tice  for  the  House  at  a  later  period  of  the 
Session  to  adopt  the  arrangement  which 
they  were  now  asked  to  assent  to,  and  the 
only  difference  in  the  present  instance  waa 
that  the  House  was  asked  to  give  that  as- 
sent somewhat  earlier  than  usual.  But 
the  reason  was  obvious  :  the  oircumstancea 
of  the  Session  were  exceptional — there 
was  an  unusual  pressure  of  public  busi-* 
ness,  which  it  was  necessary  to  get  through 
— and  it  was  for  the  House  to  take  its 
choice,  either  to  give  the  Government  the 
Thursdays  for  that  purpose,  or  to  sit  till 
a  later  period.  There  was  this  Session, 
much  earlier  than  usual,  a  large  accumu- 
lation of  important  measures  which  it  was 
essential  to  the  public  service  should  be 
proceeded  with,  and  the  proposition  there- 
fore was  in  fact  offering  to  the  House  the 
means  of  getting  through  that  business, 
which  must  be  got  through,  at  a  period  of 
the  year  which  would  suit  the  convenience 
of  hon.  Members  generally,  so  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  bring  the  Session  to 
a  close  at  a  time  beyond  which  hon.  Mem- 
bers wished  not  to  remain  in  town.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  had  spoken  of  the  time  which 
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the  Government  had  for  proceeding  with 
the  public  business  of  the  country  as  com- 
pared with  that  which  was  at  the  disposal 
of  private  Members  of  the  House ;  but 
the  real  fact  was  that  the  Government 
had  only  the  Monday  and  about  half  of 
the  Friday  which  they  could  call  their 
own,  while  private  Members  had  the  Tues- 
day, the  Wednesday,  the  Thursday,  and 
the  privilege  of  raising  discussions  upon 
the  Motion  of  adjournment  to  the  Monday 
i— one-half  in  fact  of  the  Friday.  Now  he 
must  say,  witlv  all  respect  for  the  House, 
and  with  every  regard  for  the  privileges  of 
private  Members,  that  this  was  a  most 
unequal  division  of  the  public  time.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  said  that  he 
(Viscount  Falmerston)  refused  when  a  Mo- 
tion was  brought  forward  for  that  purpose 
on  a  former  occasion  to  interfere  with  that 
faculty  or  power  which  private  Members 
possessed  of  bringing  forward  Motions  on 
the  question  of  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  from  the  Friday  to  the  Monday. 
That  was  quite  true,  and  he  did  so  be- 
cause he  thought  it  undesirable  to  inter- 
fere with  the  privilege  which,  by  the  esta- 
blished  usages  of  the  House,  hon.  Mem- 
bers had  of  bringing  forward-  important 
questions  of  pressing  interest  on  that  day, 
which  otherwise  they  might  find  it  difficult 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  ; 
and  though  he  must  say  that  that  privilege 
had  been  rather  largely  used  of  late,  he 
did  not  think  it  would  be  wise  on  that 
ground  to  abolish  it.  The  Government, 
nevertheless,  did  not  propose  to  interfere 
with  that  privilege,  but  only  on  the  ground 
of  the  pressure  of  public  business,  in  some 
degree  consequent  upon  the  extensive  use 
which  had  been  made  of  that  privilege 
during  the  present  Session,  to  take,  with 
the  consent  of  the  House,  one  other  day, 
on  which  those  measures  which  were  of 
general  public  importance  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with.  After  the  explanation  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  of  the  measures  which  would 
have  to  be  gone  through  between  this  and 
Whitsuntide,  and,  considering  that  it  only 
proposed  a  temporary  arrangement,  he 
hoped  the  House  would  consent  to  the 
Motion. 

Sra  JOHN  PAKINGTON  observed 
that  in  reference  to  the  statement  of  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  that  there  had 
been  one  exception  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  Government  business  had  been  suffered 
to  proceed,  he  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  must 
remark  tliat  the  Reform  Bill  was  the  one 
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measure  of  all  others  to  which  no  eooiplflnt 
could  apply  ;  and  if  that  measure  hid 
lingered  in  its  progress  the  Govemmeat 
must  admit  that  the  fault  did  not  lie  witk 
the  Opposition.  The  noble  Lord  could  not 
suppose  that  in  the  case  of  a  Bill  of  thit 
importance  the  House  would  proceed  |i 
the  second  reading  at  once  and  withal 
discussion.  He  had  been  led  by  a  pens 
connected  with  the  Government  to  exfuA 
that  if  the  debate  on  that  measure  wmmI 
resumed  last  week  it  would  be  ttmad 
this  week  ;  at  any  rate  the  delay  had  aet 
rested  with  the  Opposition,  but  with  As 
Government,  and  it  had  been  their  on 
plan  to  postpone  that  discuasion  till  tti 
day  for  which  it  now  stood.  With  isipMt 
to  this  Motion,  he  must  observe  thiitfe 
Government  had  already  had  the  gmtwt 
number  of  Thursdays  during  the  ptmmX 
Session  for  proceeding  with  theur  owaM- 
ness.  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  wwe  ttm- 
sidered  as  days  set  apart  for  private  Msb- 
hers ;  but  the  Government  had  already,  to 
a  considerable  degree,  trenched  upon  this 
right.  He  would  remind  the  noble  Lord 
that  this  was  a  matter  which  lay  very  madi 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government  themselvei. 
If  the  system  of  desultory  conversations  oi 
the  Fridays  was  to  continue,  it  ought,  for 
the  sake  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
transaction  of  public  business,  to  be  plaQod 
under  some  restriction,  for  nothing  wss 
more  unsatisfactory  than  the  way  in  whioh 
private  Members,  under  the  mere  proteit 
of  the  Motion  for  adjournment,  monopo* 
lized  half  the  Government  evening  with 
discussions  so  ill-conducted  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  understand  what  was 
talked  about.  This  was  a  matter  which 
the  Government  should  consider  befon 
they  proposed  to  encroach  on  the  rights 
of  independent  Members.  He' trusted  the 
Government  would  not  press  the  preseat 
Motion,  but  defer  taking  the  Thursdsp 
until  after  Whitsuntide. 

Ma.  RICH  said,  that  conaidering  the 
many  assaults  which  had  been  made  Vj 
successive  Governments  upon  the  privilegci 
of  private  Members,  he  thought  that  thcj 
would  do  well  to  make  a  stand  and  resbt 
this  Motion.  It  would  be  a  dangerous  pie- 
cedent  to  depart  from  the  practice  w^ish 
had  so  long  prevailed  without  a  sp^isl 
reason  being  given.  At  the  same  time  ho 
admitted  tliat  tho  Government  Friday  had 
been  rather  unscrupulously  enenMidied 
upon,  but  some  provision  might  bo  nade 
for  the  more  regular  conduct  of  bneiDeoi 
on  that  evening. 
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Mb.  BBNTINCE  said,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  the  GoTcrDment  had  not  made 
oat  any  ease  in  Eopport  of  the  proposal 
of  the  noble  Lord.  The  Government  said 
they  had  been  prompted  in  their  proceed- 
ing by  a  sense  of  public  duty;  but  the  noble 
Lord  admitted  that  there  had  been  no  un- 
neoeaeary  delay,  and  the  fact  was  the  Go- 
femment  had  encumbered  themselves  with 
too  much  business,  and  had  miscalculated 
the  time  necessary  for  getting  through  the 
bmioess  which  they  desired  to  transact. 
The  fault  roust  lie  with  themselves,  and  it 
was  moat  unfair  on  their  part  to  propose  a 
new  mode  of  dealing  with  their  own  diffi- 
ealty.  The  noble  Lord  said  that  this  was 
only  a  temporary  arrangement,  but  what 
,  the  noble  Lord  called  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment would  possibly  pass  into  a  most  dan- 
gerous precedent  and  ultimately  become 
the  practice  of  the  House.  The  principal 
point  to  which  he  meant  to  advert  was, 
that  the  whole  tendency  of  the  practice 
of  Governments  drawn  from  both  sides  of 
the  House  had  been  for  some  time  past  to 
itifle  the  right  of  independent  Members. 
He  hoped  the  Houee  would  not  accede  to 
this  proposal,  and  that  private  Members, 
on  the  contrary,  would  be  induced  to  com- 
pare the  time  now  at  their  disposal  with 
the  time  which  used  to  be  allotted  to  them 
some  years  since.  Then  Gentlemen  could 
raise  a  debate  on  a  petition  as  well  as  upon 
almost  every  question.  That  right  had, 
however,  been  extinguished,  and  it  was 
matter  for  consideration  whether  indepen- 
dent Members  should  not  now  claim  the 
restoration  of  their  old  privileges. 

Colonel  FRENCH  said,  he  thought 
that  there  was  nothing  unreasonable  in  the 
reqiest  of  the  Government.  Wliat  was  it 
that  they  asked  ?  They  merely  asked  that 
fonr  Thursdays  between  this  and  Whitsun- 
tide should  be  given  to  the  public  business. 
It  was  urged  that  it  would  be  an  exception 
to  their  usual  practice;  but  was  not  this  an 
exceptional  Session  ?  They  had  the  Re- 
form Bill  to  discuss,  and  if  the  proposal  of 
Government  was  not  acceded  to  they  might 
ttt  unUl  December. 

Mr.  DEEDES  said,  he  doubted  very 
mtMsh  whether  the  noble  Lord,  if  the  ar- 
rangement suggested  were  agreed  to,  would 
advance  the  Government  business.  The  Go- 
vernment, in  his  opinion,  would  do  much 
better  if  they  gave  up  the  Fridays  to  private 
Members,  and  took  the  Thursdays  them- 
selves. By  this  means  they  would  avoid 
the  loss  of  time  consequent  on  the  misccl- 
laoeous  discussion  on  the  ordinary  Friday 
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Motion  for  adjourning  the  House  to  the 
Monday. 

Mr.  clay  said,  he  thought  that,  under 
present  circumstances,  looking  to  the  ex- 
ceptional amount  of  business  before  the 
House,  the  Motion  was  a  reasonable  one ; 
hut  it  should  be  understood,  if  granted, 
that  it  was  not  to  be  converted  into  a 
precedent.  [Laughter],  Hon.  Gentlemen 
might  laugh,  but  he  (Mr.  Clay)  should  cer- 
taitily  be  content  with  the  assurance  of  the 
Prime  Minister  that  no  precedent  would  be 
made  of  the  Motion. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  the  hen.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  (Colonel  French)  had 
described  this  as  an  exceptional  Session. 
So,  in  one  sense,  it  was;  though  not  per- 
haps in  the  sense  in  which  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  intended  ;  because  there 
had  not  for  many  years  past  been  a  Session 
in  which  so  much  time,  which  should  be  at 
the  disposal  of  independent  Membere,  had 
been  in  practice  appropriated  by  the  Go- 
vernment. Turning  back  to  the  last  few 
weeks,  he  found  that  on  Thursday,  the  1st 
of  March,  there  was  a  discussion  on  Cus- 
toms' Duties  ;  on  March  8,  the  Address  in 
favour  of  the  Treaty  was  moved  ;  on  the 
15th,  there  was  another  debate  and  a  di- 
vision on  the  Customs'  Duties,  and  the 
Bankruptcy  Bill  was  introduced  ;  on  Thurs- 
day the  22nd,  there  was  a  discussion  on  the 
Reform  Bill ;  and  on  the  29th,  one  upon 
the  Income  Tax  and  Stamp  Duties.  There 
had  absolutely  not  been  one  Thursday  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Session  down  to  the 
present  time;  of  which  a  part  at  least  had 
not  been  devoted  to  Government  business. 
The  demand  made  by  the  Government  was 
an  exceptional  one,  for  which,  at  this  time 
of  the  jear,  there  was  no  precedent  within 
bis  Parliamentary  recollection.  Nor  was 
there  any  justification  for  such  a  demand 
in  the  state  of  business.  Parliament  had 
begun  to  sit  considerably  earlier  than  usual ; 
the  Government  —  and  he  said  it  to  their 
credit — had  taken  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  bringing  on  the  most  important  bubiness 
of  the  year  ;  and  their  financial  business 
was  in  a  state  of  greater  progress  than 
usual  at  this  time  of  year.  On  what 
ground,  then,  did  this  demand  rest  ?  Ge- 
nerally, it  was  true,  the  Civil  Service  Es- 
timates had  been  presented  before  April ; 
and  it  was  not  usual  to  have  one  set  of 
Army  Estimates  submitted,  and  then  with* 
drawn  that  others  might  be  substituted  in 
their  place.  But  there  was  no  good  reason 
for  acceding  to  the  Motion,  which,  as  had 
been  said,  would  he  set  up  as  a  precedent 
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hereafter.  If  independent  Members  too 
easily  surrendered  their  Thursdays,  then 
they  would  not  be  likely  to  get  them  at  a 
similar  period  another  year.  As  to  the 
discussions  on  the  adjournment  which  took 
place  on  Friday  evenings,  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Bouverie)  were  again  to 
submit  his  Motion  on  this  subject,  it  would 
meet  with  a  very  different  reception  from 
that  accorded  to  it  before.  But  he  be- 
lieved it  to  bo  the  general  feeling  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  that  such  a  demand  as 
was  now  made,  could  not  reasonably  be 
pressed  upon  the  House. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he  would 
remind  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley), 
that  when  the  Government  had  taken 
Thursday  evenings  for  forwarding  their 
measures  it  was  after  the  notices  of  Mo- 
tions had  been  disposed  of — a  course  to 
which  he  could  hardly  conceive  any  objec- 
tion could  be  made.  He  would  ask  the 
House  to  consider  the  important  change 
which  had  of  late  taken  place  in  regard  to 
the  amount  of  legislative  business  which 
the  Government  were  called  upon  to  under- 
take and  conduct  through  Parliament — a 
change  which  was  by  no  means  conducive 
to  the  progress  of  business.  According  to 
the  old  custom,  the  Government  hardly 
ever  brought  in  any  measures.  They  pro* 
posed  their  Budget  and  their  Estimates  at 
a  certain  time;  but  there  the  duty  of  the 
Government  ended,  and  Members  who 
tvished  to  bring  in  measures  on  any  subject 
did  so.  Of  lato  years,  however,  as  every- 
body knew,  the  House  had  insisted  that 
the  Government  should  take  up  any  im- 
portant subject  which  happened  to  require 
legislation.  He  had  tried  in  vain  to  resist 
the  pressure;  but  the  House  had  always 
said  in  such  cases,  '*  This  is  a  question  for 
the  Government,  and  it  will  be  disgraceful 
in  them  if  they  do  not  deal  with  it."  In 
that  way  one  subject  after  another  was 
forced  upon  the  Government,  and  the  re- 
sult was  to  throw  upon  them  the  responsi- 
bility of  preparing  and  passing  through 
Parliament  at  least  ten  times  as  many  mea- 
sures as  they  were  formerly  required  to  un- 
dertake. But  while  the  amount  of  labour 
had  been  increased  by  the  compulsory  pres- 
sure of  the  House,  there  was  on  the  other 
hand  a  diminution  in  the  time  during  which 
it  must  be  performed,  and  as  his  noble 
Friend  had  shown,  of  the  business  days  of 
which  the  week  consisted  one  and  a  half 
only  went  to  the  Government,  the  other 
three  and  a  half  being,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  House,  taken  up  by  private 
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Members.  Thus  the  Government  which 
had  three-fourths  of  the  whole  legislatife 
business  of  Parliament  in  its  hands,  was 
left  with  only  one-fourth  of  the  time.  Uii 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Rich)  thought  the  present 
arrangement  satisfactory,  because  it  was 
the  old  established  practice.  Now,  what 
was  the  working  of  this  old  established 
practice  ?  A  number  of  important  Bills 
were  brought  in  by  the  Government  at  so 
early  period  of  the  Session — take  as  an  b* 
stance  the  Bankruptcy  Bill ;  it  was  bron^ht 
forward  with  great  applause,  it  was  af(e^ 
wards  read  a  second  time  with  still  greater 
applause.  In  Committee,  however,  it  woald 
very  probably  be  found  that  the  few  ob- 
jections which  had  been  raised  on  the  se- 
cond reading  would  swell  out  immensely. 
Points  deserving  of  careful  consideration 
would  be  raised.  The  House  would  take 
great  pains  in  order  to  settle  the  clauses  ia 
such  a  way  as  should  be  most  satisfactory 
to  the  commercial  community.  Much  tints 
would  necessarily  be  consumed  in  this  way, 
the  Government  having:  meanwhile  tocarrj 
the  Estimates  and  transact  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  year;  and  perhaps,  in  tbs 
month  of  July  the  Bill  would  pass  a  third 
reading.  It  would  then  be  sent  up  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  where  it  would  be  declared 
impossible  for  the  law  Lords  at  such  a  time 
of  year  to  attend  to  so  many  details;  and 
the  whole  time  of  this  House  as  well  as  the 
legislative  skill  and  ability  which  had  been 
bestowed  upon  the  measure  would  thus  be 
utterly  wasted.  The  Government  simply 
wished  to  improve  the  system,  under  whick 
the  business  of  the  House  was  conducted. 
They  thought  it  would  be  desirable,  instead 
of  having  discussions  upon  a  variety  of 
subjects  leading  to  no  definite  conclusion, 
to  have  a  system  established  under  wbieb 
the  attention  of  the  House  would  be  di- 
rected to  the  substantial  legislation  of  tbe 
country.  If,  however,  such  a  propositton 
were  objected  to,  he  thought  that  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Kent  (Mr. 
Deedes),  would  be  an  improvement  upon 
the  present  practice,  because  the  Govern- 
ment could  then  get  Thursdays  for  their 
own  business  instead  of  Fridays,  which 
would  be  given  to  the  House.  At  present 
the  Government  were  only  able  to  obtaia  a 
portion  of  the  Friday. 

Sir  MINTO  FARQUHAR  said,  he 
would  beg  leave  to  suggest  a  plan  by  whicb 
the  Government  could  get  their  measures 
forward  between  Easter  and  Whitsantiiie 
without  disturbing  the  established  rules  o 
the  House.  The  noble  Lord  spoke  smlliagl/ 
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and  mjsteriouslj  of  a  certain  important 
measure  that  had  been  postponed  from  day 
t6  day.  He  presumed  that  the  measure 
regarding  the  representation  of  the  people 
was  the  one  alluded  to.  But  how  was  it 
that  a  measure  affecting  the  constitution  of 
the  country  should  be  recei?ed  with  such 
indifference,  and  in  such  an  apathetic  and 
sneering  manner  by  all  parties  inside  and 
ootside  of  that  House  ?  He  plough t  if 
the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  would  hut  allow  his  '^poor  little 
Bill*'  to  be  dropped  and  buried  under  the 
floor  of  the  House,  with  a  requiescat  in 
pace,  everything  would  go  on  well,  and 
there  would  be  no  tears  shed  over  it,  and 
the  Government  would  have  little  difficulty 
ID  proceeding  with  their  other  measures. 

Mr.  AUGUSTUS  SMITH  submitted 
that  it  had  been  shown  that  the  Government 
had  monopolized  almost  all  the  Thursdays 
already.  They  had,  further,  the  power  of 
encroaching  upon  the  privileges  of  private 
Members  by  resorting  to  an  expedient 
which  was  sometimes  adopted  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  a  measure  or  debate  which 
was  objectionable  or  inconvenient  to  them. 
Under  such  circumstances  he  did  not  think 
that  the  Government  could  fairly  ask  for  any 
further  accommodation  from  the  House ; 
ahove  all,  they  had  no  right  to  ask  private 
Members  to  surrender  to  them  those  few 
remaining  privileges  which  they  possessed, 
lie  hoped  that  the  House  would  not  assent 
to  such  a  proposition. 

Mr.  PAULL  said,  he  would  remind  the 
House  that  he  had  proposed  a  Resolution 
^ith  a  view  to  the  transaction  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  House  in  a  more  convenient 
and  orderly  manner.  The  Government,  no 
doabt,  had  two  days  in  the  week  assigned 
to  them  for  their  business,  but  it  could 
scarcely  be  said  that  they  had  the  full  ad- 
tantnge  of  those  days.  He  thought  that 
those  days  should  be  given  to  the  Govern- 
ment without  interruption.  That  was  the 
object  which  he  had  in  view  when  he  had 
made  his  proposition.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  not  disposed  to  forego  the  privi- 
leges already  possessed  by  private  Mem- 
hers.  He  should  support  any  ari*ange- 
tncnt  that  would  give  the  Government  the 
full  advantage  of  two  days  in  the  week 
without  interruption,  but  at  the  same  time 
lie  was  opposed  to  the  proposition  of  the 
'^ght  hon.  Member  for  Kilmarnock  (Mr. 
Bouverie).  He  thought  that  the  House 
'^as  generally  desirous  of  preserving  the 
privileges  of  independent  Members  in  sub- 
mitting certain  questions  for  consideration 


on  Friday  evenings.  It  was,  in  his  opin- 
ion, most  objectionable  to  introduce  any 
precedents  interfering  with  the  privileges 
of  private  Members  ;  because  if  they  once 
established  a  precedent  of  the  kind  it  would 
be  most  difficult  to  retract  it. 

Sib  CHARLES  DOUGLAS  aaid,  he 
did  not  think  the  House  had  any  just  rea- 
son to  complain  of  the  Government  pro- 
position, when  it  was  considered  that,  in 
addition  to  the  two  days  at  their  disposal, 
hon.  Members  exercised  largely  the  privi- 
lege of  bringing  forward  questions  on  the 
Motion  of  adjournment  to  Monday.  He  did 
not  think,  however,  that  the  Government 
would  gain  their  object  if  they  pressed  the 
question  against  the  feeling  of  a  large  mi- 
nority of  the  House.  He  hoped,  there- 
fore, the  Government  would  well  consider 
that  point  before  they  divided  the  House. 
He,  in  common  with  some  other  Members, 
had  been  returned  to  that  House  for  the 
purpose  of  endeavouring  to  reform  it,  and 
he  believed  the  country  would  not  be  satis- 
fied unless  they  brought  that  question  to 
an  early  issue.  There  would  only  be  five 
weeks  after  they  met  again  before  Whit- 
suntide, and  unless  the  Bill  passed  that 
House  before  Whitsuntide,  there  would  be 
little  chance  of  its  passing  the  House  of 
Lords  this  Session. 

Mb.  WALPOLE  said,  the  question  had 
been  discussed  upon  two  grounds,  which 
ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  distinct.  The 
one  was  the  special  ground,  applicable  only 
to  the  present  year.  The  other  was  the 
general  ground,  applicable  to  the  mo4e  in 
which  the  course  of  business  was  usually 
conducted.  In  regard  to  the  special  ground, 
he  did  not  think  that  a  case  had  been  made 
out  for  assenting  to  the  proposition  of 
the  noble  Lord.  Ordinarily  speaking,  the 
financial  statement  of  the  Government 
was  not  proposed  until  after  Easter ;  and 
all  the  measures  consequent  upon  that 
were  usually  taken  in  the  months  of  May 
and  June.  During  the  present  year  the 
financial  statement  had  been  very  properly 
brought  on  at  an  early  period,  and  that 
circumstance  had  apparently  thrown  into 
the  back^^round  the  Resolutions  in  Com- 
mittee  of  Supply.  In  regard  to  financial 
measures  they  were  clearly  in  advance,  and 
he  was  inclined  to  think  that  in  the  gene- 
ral business  of  the  country  they  were  not 
more  backward  than  in  former  years.  Con- 
sequently, he  did  not  think  that  a  special 
ground  had  been  made  out  fur  interfering 
with  the  right  of  independent  Members  in 
bringing  forward  their  Motions  on  the  pro- 
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por  opportunities.  But  he  owned  he  was 
struck  with  the  general  ground  urged  by 
the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  It  seemed  to  him  that  they  had 
really  come  to  the  stage  when  it  would  be 
well  for  those  who  guided  the  deliberations 
of  the  House  and  his  right  hon.  Friends 
on  the  front  bench  below  him  to  consider 
what  new  mode,  for  the  arrangement  of 
the  public  business,  might  be  conveniently 
adopted.  When  he  wished  to  press  on  the 
Government  was  this — it  seemed  to  him 
that  nnless  the  Government  obtained  the 
general  acquiescence  of  the  House  to  their 
proposition,  they  would  be  rather  losing 
time  in  the  progress  of  business  than  gain- 
ing it.  He  had  looked  at  the  Notice  Paper 
for  the  Thursday  after  the  holidays,  and 
ho  found  upon  it  two  Notices  and  one  Order 
of  the  Day  of  the  Government — that  for  the 
repeal  of  Sir  John  Barnard's  Act.  No  other 
business  was  as  yet  set  down,  and  it  was 
impossible  as  yet  to  ascertain  what  business 
might  be  fixed  for  that  day  besides  that  to 
which  he  had  referred.  But  would  they 
be  justified,  upon  so  short  a  notice,  in  de- 
priving independent  Gentlemen  of  the  op- 
portunity of  discussing  the  two  first  notices 
already  set  down  for  the  first  Thursday 
after  the  Easter  holidays  ?  His  opinion 
was  that  the  Government  ought  to  give 
notice  of  their  intention  to  bring  forward 
a  proposition  after  Easter  to  consider  the 
best  mode  of  disposing  of  the  business  of 
the  House  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays, 
and  particularly  in  reference  to  the  course 
of  business  on  Fridays.  He  believed  by 
that  course  they  would  facilitate  business 
much  more  satisfactorily  than  by  pressing 
their  proposition  at  that  moment.  He 
doubted  very  much  whether  the  Motion 
before  the  House  would  not  occasion  much 
disappointment  amongst  the  independent 
Members  of  the  House.  He,  therefore, 
urged  upon  the  noble  Viscount  the  pro- 
priety of  withdrawing  the  present  proposi- 
tion, and  of  bringing  forward  a  distinct 
proposition  on  the  subject  immediately 
after  Easter  as  to  the  general  course  of 
business,  when  he  believed  the  great  body 
of  the  House  would  give  him  their  support. 

Mr.  darby  GRIFFITH  remarked, 
that  he  was  anxious  that  the  Government 
should  have  their  two  days  clear  for  the 
discussion  of  public  business,  but  without 
infringing  on  the  rights  of  private  Mem- 
bers. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  he  thought 
it  would  be  necessary,  if  they  intended  to 
make  any  alteration  in  the  course  of  busi- 
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ness,  that  it  should  be  made  before  Easter. 
He  concurred  with  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Cambridge  University 
(Mr.  Walpole)  in  thinking  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  press  the  proposition  unless  with 
the  general  assent  of  the  House,  inastnoeii 
as  it  was  purely  a  question  for  the  general 
convenience  of  the  House  and  the  paUie, 
and  not  one  in  which  the  Government  woe 
specially   interested.     He   believed,  hov- 
ever,  there  was  a  very  general  opinion  tbi 
the  practice  which  had  grown  up  of  takiag 
the  greater  part  of  Friday  night  for  the 
discussion  of  general  questions  shoold  he 
checked,  or  some  compensation  given  U> 
the  Government  for  the  loss  of  time  whieh 
they  thereby  sustained  ;    and,  if  he  «i§ 
not  mistaken,  there  was  a  very  geoenl 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  Motion  proposed  t 
few  evenings  ago  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
St;  Ives  (Mr.  Paull).     He  would  take  the 
liberty  of  proposing  an  addition  to  the  Mo- 
tion of  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  J.  Russell), 
which  he  hoped  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
House.     It  was  to  add  the  words  "sod 
that  Notices  of  Motion  have  precedence  of 
all  Orders  of  the  Day  on  Fridays."    Thsl 
proposal  was,   of  course,  limited  to  tiie 
time  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  and 
the  effect  of  it  would  be  to  make  an  ex- 
periment for  that  time  of  the  Motion  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  Member  for  St.  Ives. 

Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  the 
Question,  to  add  the  words,  "  and  that  No- 
tices of  Motions  have  precedence  of  Orden 
of  the  Day  upon  Fridays." 

Mr.  SOTHERON  ESTCOURT  ttid, 
he  hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
did  not  intend  to  call  upon  the  House  to 
affirm  his  proposition  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  sboold 
first  give  notice  of  his  intention  to  mofe 
the  addition  of  those  words.  What  hid 
been  stated  as  to  the  disappointment  which 
the  adoption  of  the  Resolution  would  oeea- 
sion  to  independent  Members  was,  in  his 
mind,  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  doe 
notice  being  given  of  the  proposition.  He 
was  very  sorry  at  having  unintcntionanj 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  St.  Ires 
(Mr.  Paull)  in  which  he  concurred,  by  w- 
senting  to  the  suggestion  of  the  right  boo. 
Member  for  Kilmarnock  (Mr.  Bouverie)to 
refer  the  question  to  a  Select  Committee. 
He  thought  the  best  plan  would  be  to  refier 
the  whole  case  to  the  consideration  of  a 
Select  Committee  after  Easter. 

Lord  HARRY  VANE  said,  the  subject 
was  not  before  the  Home  for  the  M 
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time.  The  Motion  of  the  bon.  Member 
for  St.  Ives  and  that  of  the  right  bon. 
Member  for  Kilmamoek  (Mr.  Bouverie) 
had  necessarily  had  the  effect  of  calling 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  he  conld  not 
but  think  that  without  an  inquiry  by  a 
Select  Committee  the  House  was  perfectly 
prepared  to  decide  the  question.  He  thought 
Government  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
tbe  conduct  of  the  House  this  Session, 
seeing  that  a  great  number  of  Thursdays 
had  actually  been  given  up  to  them.  But 
there  was  a  general  feeling  that  the  time 
of  the  House  was  much  wasted  by  the  de- 
Bultory  discussions  which  took  place  on 
Fridays.  He  hoped  therefore  the  propo- 
sition of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
be  acceded  to. 

Mr.  a.  mills  observed  that  they  had 
wasted  an  hour  and  a  half  in  this  discus- 
iion.  He  hoped  that  Government  would 
accede  to  the  suggestion  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Cambridge  University  (Mr. 
Walpole)  and  postpone  the  subject  till  after 
£aster. 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  he  objected  to  the 
HoQse  being  hurried  into  the  adoption  of 
any  such  chanp;es  as  were  proposed,  and 
therefore  he  wished  to  urge  upon  the  Go- 
vernment the  propriety  of  withdrawing  the 
MotioUyand  bringing  it  forward  after  Easter. 
If  Thursday  were  made  a  Government  day 
instead  of  Friday,  it  would  probably  come 
to  be  felt  that  the  public  business  of  the 
week  was  over ;  hon.  Members  would  leave 
town,  and  the  House  would  be  counted  out 
every  Friday.  He  would  suggest  to  the 
noble  Lord  to  amend  his  Motion  by  giving 
all  Orders  of  the  Day  precedence  on  Thurs- 
days, so  as  to  include,  the  Bills  of  inde- 
pendent Members  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  Sir,  I  rise  to  a  point 
of  order.  I  wish  to  know  from  you  whether 
it  is  competent  to  the  House  to  change  a 
Standing  Order  without  notice. 

Mr.  speaker  :  I  do  not  understand 
this  to  be  a  Motion  to  change  a  Standing 
Order  of  the  House.  If  this  Motion  were 
carried,  the  Standing  Order  would  remain. 
It  is  only  proposed  to  make  a  change  for  a 
certain  number  of  ^days  between  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide.  I  do  not  think,  therefore 
that  it  is  necessary  to  repeal  tbe  Standing 
Order  for  this  purpose. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  that  the 
words  of  the  Standing  Order  itself  were, 
**  Quless  the  House  should  otherwise  di- 
rect." Of  course  the  addition  he  proposed 
would  be  a  direction  to  the  House. 


Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Select  Committee  ivhich  sat 
to  consider  the  forms  and  procedure  of 
the  House,  that  even  the  suspension  of  a  * 
Standing  Order  ought  not  to  be  made  with- 
out notice.  His  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Henley)  had  on  Saturday  drawn  attention 
to  the  fact  that  several  hon.  Members  who 
were  chairmen  of  quarter  sessions  would 
be  absent  on  the  present  occasion.  Now, 
in  the  category  of  Members  who  attended 
quarter  sessions  were  many  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  took  a  most  useful  part  in  the 
business  of  the  House.  There  were  other 
and  grave  reasons  why  changes  in  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  House  should  not  be  made 
without  notice ;  but  upon  this  ground  alone 
he  should  support  the  suggestion  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Walpole)  thaf  this 
change  in  the  Standing  Order  ought  not  to 
bo  made  without  notice. 

Mr.  E.  p.  BOUVERIE  said,  ho  could 
not  consent  to  give  up  both  Thursday  and 
Friday  for  Government  business.  But  the 
change  proposed  by  his  right  hon.  Friend 
(Sir  George  Grey)  was  in  the  nature  of 
an  experiment  during  the  interval  between 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  If  tho  experi- 
ment did  not  succeed  the  House  could  go 
back  to  its  original  practice.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  change  was  found  to  be  an 
improvement  upon  the  present  practice,  if 
it  favoured  the  despatch  of  business — if, 
above  all,  business  came  on  when  Members 
anticipated  it  would  bo  taken,  it  would  then 
be  easy  to  make  a  change  in  the  Standing 
Orders. 

Question  put,  "  That  those  words  be 
there  added." 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  150  ;  Noei 
126:  Majority  24. 

Upon  the  Question  that  tbe  Motion,  as 
amended,  bo  agreed  to. 

Sir  HENRY  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he 
thought  that  the  change  proposed  was  a 
very  unwise  one,  and  would  tend  only  to  ' 
prolong  indefinitely  the  conversazione  with 
which  the  House  was  regaled  every  Friday 
evening.  It  would  be  much  better  to  ar- 
range that  on  Fridays  the  Orders  of  the 
Day  should  be  proceeded  with  at  a  speci- 
fied hour,  say  seven  o'clock. 

3!r.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  would  re- 
peat his  objection,  which  was  as  strong 
against  the  Motion  as  a  whole  as  it  was 
against  that  portion  of  it  which  had  been 
already  adopted.  The  Standing  Orders 
ought  not  to  be  changed  or  suspended 
without  notice,  and  he  would  ^urge  the 
House  not   to   decide  rashly  a  question 
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which  might  seriously  influence  the  future 
course  of  business. 

Colonel  WILSON  PATTEN  thought 
the  House  had  better  try  the  utility  of  the 
Resolution  just  agreed  to  for  a  few  weeks 
after  Easter,  and  if  the  inconvenience 
which  was  feared  really  arose,  he  would 
be  the  first  to  vote  against  the  plan. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  observed 
that  if  the  privileges  of  independent  Mem- 
bers were  curtailed  by  the  Government,  it 
must  be  expected  that  those  Members 
would  avail  themselves  of  every  opportu- 
nity that  might  present  itself  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discharging  their  duty  to  their  con- 
stituents. He  regretted  that  such  Motions 
should  be  forced  on  against  the  general 
wish  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BENTINCK  said,  he  wished  to 
protest  against  the  idea  that  the  change 
was  only  to  be  an  experiment,  and  to  ex- 
press his  fear  that  if  once  sanctioned  it 
would  be  established  permanently.  If  in- 
dependent Members  were  prepared  tamely 
to  submit  to  the  arrangement  proposed, 
they  might  as  well  put  on  their  hats  bud 
leave  the  House. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put. 

The  House  divided:— Ajed  142  ;  Noes 
117  :   Majority  25.     . 

Resolved, 

"That  upon  Thursdays,  after  Easter  and  till 
Whitsuntide,  Government  Orders  of  the  Day  have 
precedence  of  Notices  of  Motions,  and  that  No- 
tices of  Motions  have  precedence  of  Orders  of 
the  Day  upon  Fridays." 

Mr.  DISRAELI: — In  consequence  of 
the  vote  to  which  the  House  has  just 
arrived,  considerable  changes  must  take 
place  in  the  conduct  of  public  business. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  House 
will  adjourn,  and  it  would  be  convenient 
if  the  noble  Lord  could  give  us  some  in- 
formation as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  pub- 
lic business  will  be  conducted  after  Easter. 
I  would  remind  the  House  that  there  are 
two  subjects  of  great  importance — of  great 
interest  to  the  House  generally,  but  par- 
ticularly important  to  the  great  Liberal 
party — namely,  the  measure  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  church  rates  and  the  measure  for 
the  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Now,  it  80  happens  that  by  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  order  of  con- 
ductmg  the  public  business  it  is  impossible 
for  the  church-rates  question,  which  is  a 
notice  of  Motion,  to  come  on  on  Thursday, 
which  has  now  become  an  Order  Day,  and 
the  notice  given  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Fbreign  Aifairs  for  the 
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resumption  of  the  debate  on  the  Reform 
Bill  cannot  now  come  on  on  Friday,  the 
20th,  because  that  Order  Day  has  been 
transformed  into  a  Notice  Day.  Now,  it 
would  be  very  much  to  our  convenience  if 
the  noble  Lord  would  inform  us  when  the 
resumption  of  the  debate  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Reform  Bill  will  be  taken, 
and  also  if  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Tavistock  (Sir  J.  Trelawny) — if  he  is 
in  the  Houses-will  favour  us  by  stating 
what  are  his  intentions  with  regard  to  the 
third  reading  of  the  Church  Rates  Abo- 
lition Bill  ? 

ViBOOUNT  PALMERSTON:  Sir,  the 
arrangements  proposed  are,  that  we  should 
take  the  Navy  Estimates  on  Monday  after 
the  re-assembling  of  the  House;  on  Thurs- 
day the  finance ;  and  on  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing the  second  reading  of  the  Reform 
Bill. 

Mr.  MALINS  said,  that  there  was  a 
Bill  of  extraordinary  length,  consisting  of 
570  clauses  before  the  Houae — the  new 
Bankruptcy  Bill — he  begged  to  know  when 
that  would  be  taken? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  he 
could  not  then  answer  the  Question. 

Colonel  KNOX  asked  whether  it  would 
be  army  or  Navy  Estimates  on  the  Mon- 
day? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  they 
proposed  to  take  the  Navy  Estimates. 

CoLOKEL  HERBERT  said,  that  with 
regard  to  the  Army  Estimates  the  House 
had  been  informed  that  they  had  been 
delayed  in  consequence  of  the  return  of 
several  regiments  from  India.  As  this 
must  necessarily  occasion  great  delay,  be 
begged  to  ask  .upon  what  day  they  would 
be  presented  again  ? 

Mb.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  these  ^timates  had 
to  be  reprinted,  and  the  immense  mass  of 
figures  in  them  took  time.  He  would, 
however,  lay  them  on  the  table  on  the  first 
day  the  House  met  after  the  recess. 

SARDINIA  AND  THE  DUCHIES. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  HENNESSY  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  the  Government  have  ad- 
vised Her  Majesty  to  recognize  the  annex- 
ation of  Bologna,  Tuscany,  Modena,  and 
Parma  to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  ;  and, 
if  so,  whether  he  is  prepared  to  state  the 
reasons  which  have  induced  the  Government 
to  tender  such  advice  to  Her  Majesty  ? 
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LoiiB  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  Sir,  in  reply 
to  the  question  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  I 
beg  to  »tate  that  the  King  of  Sardinia  has 
not  taken  any  new  title,  but  his  dominions 
have  been  enlarged  by  the  annexation  of 
Lombardj;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  we  hafe  advised  Her  Majesty  to 
consider  the  new  part  of  the  King's  do- 
minions as  forming  part  of  his  kingdom  of 
Sardinia.  The  hon.  Gentleman  probably 
knows  that  as  soon  as  the  Austrian  troops 
left  Bologna,  the  Papal  authorities  left  it 
likewise,  and  the  country  was  left  withoat 
any  Government.  In  Tuscany,  as  soon  as 
the  Grand  Duke  left  Florence,  the  grand- 
docal  authorities  also  left.  At  Modena 
the  same  thing  occurred.  The  Duchess 
of  Parma  showed  more  courage  and  de- 
termination, but  still  she  was  obliged  to 
leave  ^er  dominions.  These  different  states 
have  re -constituted  themselves  of  their 
own  accord,  and  annexed  themselves  to  the 
dominions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  If 
the  hon.  Gentleman  wishes  to  go  further 
iato  the  matter  and  inquire  into  the  causes 
which  induced  the  people  of  those  states 
to  leave  their  former  sovereigns,  and  their 
motives  for  so  doing,  he  will  have  to  give 
notice  of  a  Motion  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  asked 
whether  the  noble  Lord  had  any  objection 
to  produce'  any  recent  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Government  and  Her  Majesty's 
Charg^  d'Affaires  at  Rome,  Mr.  Russell  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  there 
was  no  Charg^  d'Affaires  at  Rome.  Mr. 
Rissell  was  only  an  Attach^  to  the  Ministry 
at  Florence.  He  had  laid  on  the  table  from 
time  to  time  some  letters  from  Mr.  Russell 
to  the  Home  Government,  and  he  did  net 
think  there  wei'e  any  more  which  it  was 
necessary  to  produce. 

CUSTOMS  ACTS.— COMMITTEE. 

House  in  Committee  nccording  to  Or- 
der; Mr.  Masset  in  the  Chair. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Resolution  20, 

**  That  in  aid  of  the  Charges  of  Oustoms' 
EHabUsbments  ineideiit  to  the  conduot 
ef  Trade  aod  to  the  statiBtioal  acooonti 
thereof  there  shall  be  charged  as  follows 
upon  all  articles,  except  Com,  Grain,  or 
rloor,  and  Timber  and  Wood  goods,  upon 
the  importation  thereof, —  s.  d. 

Per  package  or  parcel    .        .        .    "I 
Animals,  per  head       .        .        .         >   0     1 
Goods  in  bulk,  for  each  unit  of  entry  ) 
With  power  to  the  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
^rj  to  frame  regulations  for  adjusting  the 
>BouAt  of  sotfh  payments  iu  certain  oases 


by  altering  the  unit  of  entry,  or  quantity, 
or  number  of  goods  which  is  to  form  the 
tnh  of  entry  for  the  purpose  of  this  charge, 
so  that  the  charge  shall,  as  little  as  may 
be,  exceed  one  quarter  per  cent  on  the 
goods  of  the  lowest  value  usually  imported 
under  the  denomination ;  and  every  person 
entering  goods  for  exportation  at  the  Cus- 
tom House  shall  be  required  to  present  to 
the  proper  Officer  of  Oustoms  a  copy  of  his 
bill  of  lading  in  respect  of  such  goods,  with 
a  correct  endorsement  thereon  of  the  par- 
ticuUrs  and  value  of  the  goods  comprised 
in  such  bill  of  lading,  and  that  such  copy 
of  the  bill  of  lading  so  presented  shall  be 
deemed  the  entry  outwards  for  such  goods, 
and  be  charged  with  a  duty  of  .  .16" 

The  CHANCELLOR  or  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  there  was  no  necessity  to 
trouble  the  Committee  with  any  lengthened 
details,  but  merely  to  explain  the  relation 
in  which  this  Resolution  stood  to  the  origi- 
nal Resolution  No.  II.  At  that  time  it 
was  proposed  to  make  a  charge  of  Id. 
upon  all  articles  of  import  and  export  alike, 
with  certain  adjustments,  so  as  to  keep  it 
within  a  certain  proportion  of  the  value  of 
the  goods.  It  was  also  proposed  to  Ipvy 
charges  on  articles  removed  in  bond  and 
on  operations  in  warehouses.  The  total 
proceeds  of  these  charges  as  originally 
proposed  were  calculated  at  £420,000 — 
namely,  £300,000  from  the  penny  charge; 
jC60,000  from  the  charge  on  goods  re- 
moved ;  and  £60,000  from  the  charge  on 
operations  in  warehouses.  But  there  were 
various  points,  particularly  in  respect  to 
the  charges  on  goods  removed  and  on  ope- 
rations in  warehouses,  which  were  received 
with  a  great  deal  of  doubt,  distrust,  and 
even  disapproval  by  those  classes  in  the 
mercantile  world  immediately  affected  by 
them;  and  he  was  bound  to  say  that,  as 
originally  framed,  they  would  probably  have 
tended  to  restrict  the  application  of  the 
warehousing  system,  which  was  so  highly 
beneficial  to  the  country.  There  was  some 
difficulty  in  the  application  of  the  penny 
registration  to  the  trade,  particularly  the 
export  trade,  which  for  revenue  purposes 
was  not  so  easily  mani^ed  as  the  import 
trade.  The  export  trade  had  entailed  the 
principal  sacrifloe  which  he  was  about  to 
make.  At  one  time  he  was  disposed  to 
get  rid  of  the  difficulty  felt  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  penny  rate,  by  reverting  to  a 
charge  ad  valorem  of  2«.  Qd,  per  cent. 
Doubtless  that  charge  would  have  had  some 
great  recommendation.  It  would  have 
been  levied  in  a  very  simple  manner,  and 
it  would  have  had  the  effect  of  establish- 
ing that  immediate  relation  between  the 
statistical  accounts  of  the  country  and  the 
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ralne  of  the  goodd  which  would  have  made 
it,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  duty  of  the 
OuBtom-house  officers  to  check  the  value 
of  the  goods,  and  in  that  manner  would 
have  enabled  us  probably  to  attain  what 
he  had  always  looked  upon  as  a  most  im- 
portant public  object  apart  from  the  fiscal 
operation   of  the  Resolution — namely,   a 
much  greater  correctness  of  the  statistical 
accounts  of  goods  of  export.    The  accounts 
of  the  exports  on  which  we  so  much  re- 
lied, on  which  we  founded  such  important 
arguments,  and  which  formed  the  basis  of 
a  considerable  part  of  our  political  policy, 
were  in  many  of  their  details  exceedingly 
inaccurate.  [Mr.  Newdegate  :  Hear,  hear!  ] 
The  objection  to  the  act  valorem  duty  was 
that  it  offered — not  to  merchants,  but  to 
the  smaller  agents — perpetual  temptation 
to  petty  fraud,   therefore  he  entertained 
with  great  willingness  a  proposition  on  be- 
half of  the  mercantile  community  to  sub- 
stitute a  fixed  sum,  to  be  levied  by  way  of 
stamp  on  bills  of  lading  outwards,  and  the 
Government  were  disposed  to  regard  this 
proposition  the  more  favourably  because 
it  tended  to  increase  the  accuracy  of  the 
statistics.     The  usage  at  present  was  for 
three  bills  of  lading  to  be  drawn  and  given 
to  the  parties   concerned.      These  were 
countersigned  by  the  different  persons  who 
were  responsible,  and  they  were  liable  to 
bear  a  stamp  of  6d.  each.     The  proposal 
had  been  that  in  all  cases  a  fourth  bill 
of  lading  should  be  given  similarly  coun- 
tersigned, and  certifying  to  contain  an  ac- 
curate account  of  the  goods.     Thkt  would 
supply,  Recording  to  the  estimates  of  the 
proposers,  from  £100.000  to  £120,000  to 
the  Exchequer.    Taking,  however,  the  bill 
of  lading  as  they  now  proposed  to  do,  with 
the  stamp  of  Is.  6d.,  they  did  not  estimate 
that  it  would  yield  more  than  £60,000. 
As  the  plan  was  originally  suggested  to 
Parliament  he  should  have  expected   to 
raise  a  considerably  greater  sum  than  that 
from  the  penny  charge  on  exports.     They 
had  reckoned  on  obtaining  nearly  £300,000. 
As  the  plan  now  stood  it  would  produce  on 
imports  about  £170,000,  and  on  the  stamp 
on  bills  of  lading  outwards  £60,000,  mak- 
ing together  £230,000  ;  thus  involving  a 
sacrifice  of  some  £70,000.     Nor  was  that 
the  whole  amount  of  reduction  as  the  other 
Resolutions  would  yield  considerably  less, 
even  if  they  stood  as  they  now  did,  than 
under  the  original  estimate.     The  second 
Resolution  related  to  goods  removed  under 
bond,  and  would   produce  somewhat  less 
than  it  would  have  done  under  its  origi-j 
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I  nal  form.  The  Estimate  at  first  stood  at 
between  £50.000  and  £60,000 ;  now  it 
was  about  £50,000.  The  third  Resolutioa 
dealt  with  charges  on  operations  in  war^ 
house.  The  rate  on  those  operatbnt  hid 
been  so  much  reduced  that  instead  of  pro- 
ducing from  £60,000  to  £70,000,  the  Re- 
solution in  its  present  shape  would  prodon 
only  £30,000.  There  was  still  an  ui& 
position  on  the  part  of  many  Gentleiaci 
connected  with  the  trade  to  see. this  prin- 
ciple of  charge  for  operations  in  warebooi 
adopted.  They  did  not  dispute  its  jostiee 
but  its  policy  in  respect  to  the  oonvenieaai 
of  commerce.  He  was  not  prepared  ti 
abandon  the  Resolution,  but  as  those  whs 
were  opposed  to  it  were  still  engsged  k 
considering  what  substitute  less  open  ts 
objection  they  could  suggest,  he  was  qnte 
willing  to  let  the  question  stand  overtB 
after  the  Easter  recess.  On  the  whole, 
then,  there  would  be  a  surrender  of  ievs> 
nue,  as  compared  with  the  original  Esti- 
mate, of  from  £100,000  to  £120,000, 
even  assuming  the  third  Resolution  to  be 
either  passed  or  replaced  by  one  eqolly 
productive.  That  surrender  they  migbt 
safely  venture  to  make.  The  state  of  tbs 
revenue  was  good,  and  the  changes  of 
arrangement  that  had  been  made  in  tbs 
course  of  their  discussions  had  been  li* 
vourable  to  the  Exchequer  rather  thsa 
otherwise.  The  siicrifice  he  had  mtih 
tioned  would,  therefore,  not  impair  the 
stability  of  the  calculations  for  the  yeer, 
especially  as  they  would  still  attain  the  ob- 
jects of  policy  which  they  originally  bad 
in  view.  Effectual  precaution  had  now  beei 
taken  under  the  first  Resolution  againit 
the  oppressive  operation  of  the  penny  ehaisd 
on  packages.  As  regarded  certain  importi 
that  simple  impost  would  prore  verf  ooe^ 
ous,  the  most  conspicuous  illustratioD  of 
this  being  the  case  of  boxes  of  fruit  io- 
ported  from  the  East,  and  which  were  used 
for  filling  up  irregular  spaces  in  cargoes 
called  '*  broken  stowage. 

Mr.  newdegate  said,  be  wished  to 
put  a  question  to  the  right  bon.  Gentle* 
man.  Some  time  since  he  (Mr.  Newd^ 
gate)  had  brought  under  the  eonstdeimtiQi 
of  the  Honse  the  fact  that  the  exports  hm 
the  port  of  Liverpool  were  grossly  ofV 
valued.  There  were  now  no  duties  on  #i> 
ports,  and  no  one  could  anticipate  that  tbt 
exporter  would  undervalue  his  goods,  be* 
cause  he  could  gain  no  advantage  by  sd- 
dervaluation,  which  would  be  used  agaiBtl 
him  in  the  market  to  which*  his  goods  wen 
being  sent.    He  wished  to  Ask  the  i%bt 
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boo.  Gentleman  whether  he  would  take 
anj  additional  etepa  to  provide  that  the 
declared  value  should  be  more  accurate! jf 
given  than  heretofore.  The  trader  was 
not  likely  to  cry  down  his  own  goods  be- 
fore they  reached  their  market,  and  he 
believed  tbat  the  declared  value  had  been 
considerably  exaggerated.  Duriug  a  labo- 
rious course  of  examination,  the  actual 
value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  this 
country*  for  seven  years,  lie  discovered 
that  the  declared  value  of  goods  exported 
was  generally  above  tho  real  value,  very 
considerably  above  the  real  value  of  the 
goods.  Then  with  regard  to  the  imports, 
he  was  afraid  tbat  notwithstanding  the 
right  hoB.  Gentleman's  statistical  arrange- 
ments increased  accuracy,  a  greater  accu- 
raojy  or  even  equal  accuracy  with  that 
which  had  been  obtained  under  the  system 
tbat  had  hitherto  prevailed,  could  not  be 
hoped  for.  When  there  was  an  ad  valorem 
datj  it  was  the  business  of  the  Custom- 
house to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  im- 
ports. They,  therefore,  became  cognizant 
of  their  value  ;  and  the  statistical  depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  furnished 
with  information  which  now  they  had  lost; 
for  when  all  duty  upon  the  great  bulk  of 
the  articles  imported  was  abolished,  the  in- 
ducement to  accurate  examination  ceased. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  they  would  have 
the  quantities  given  of  the  exports  and  im- 
ports, but  nothing  liiore,  under  the  pro- 
posed arrangement.  He  asked  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  whether  he  thought  it 
possible,  or  whether  he  intended,  to  adopt 
means  to  ensure  increased  accuracy  with 
regard  to  the  declared  value  of  our  ex- 
perts? 

Thb  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  did  not  think  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  accurate  in  his  impression  that 
the  value  of  the  exports  was  systemati- 
cally overstated.  On  the  contrary,  the  ex- 
ports were  often  not  entered  at  all,  not 
snfrequently  they  were  entered  twice  over, 
lomeUmes  they  were  entered  too  low ; 
sometimes  too  high  ;  but  he  did  not  think 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
•jstematicaUy  overstated.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  would  be  inclined  to  think  that 
they  were  understated.  He  did  not  think 
there  were  adequate  motives  for  oversta- 
ting the  value,  and,  speaking  in  the  pre- 
sence of  many  hon.  Gentlemen  who  were 
wdl  informed  on  the  subject,  he  judged  by 
this  reason,  that  up  to  the  year  1845  they 
hsd  an  od  vaiarem  tax  of  lOt.  per  cent. 
When  that  tax  was  levied  upon  die  ex* 


ports  there  was  a  motive  for  understating 
the  value.  Trade  at  that  time  was  grow- 
ing rapidly ;  still  tbat  10«.  could  have 
hardly  had  any  material  effect  on  an  un- 
dervaluing of  the  return,  and  this  the 
figures  showed.  When  that  tax  ceased 
there  was  no  sudden  start,  no  great  in- 
crease in  the  returns  immediately,  although 
an  increase  occurred  some  years  after- 
wards. He  thought,  therefore,  it  was  un- 
necessary to  check  the  import  returns  upon 
this  ground.  But  the  values  were  de- 
livered to  the  Customs  at  present  by  junior 
clerks  of  mercantile  establishments,  and 
they  were  not  attested  by  responsible  per- 
sons upon  a  bill  of  lading.  It  were  de- 
sirable that  this  attestation  should  be  se- 
cured ;  but  as  regarded  the  imports  be 
thought  no  additional  security  would  be 
necessary.  He  did  not  think  any  addi- 
tional security  was  required. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  said,  that  he  doubted 
very  much  whether  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  obtain  all  he  expected  from  his 
proposals.  At  present  there  was  a  large 
class  of  goods  imported  in  small  pack- 
ages, known  amongst  shippers  as  '*  broken 
stowage,"  and  which  were  taken  for  half 
freight  by  shipowners,  because  they  could 
be  conveniently  used  for  filling  up  small 
spaces.  The  result  of  this  tax  of  Id.  on 
packages  would  be  that  a  number  of  small 
ones  would  be  put  into  one  large  one,  and 
not  then  being  useful  as  broken  stowage, 
they  would  be  charged  full  freight,  and  thus 
the  consumer  would  pay  double Vhat  he  paid 
before.  Again,  the  great  bulk  of  our  im- 
ports were  now  free  of  duty,  but  a  charge 
would  be  created  on  all  by  this  penny  tax. 
At  the  Custom-house  journal  and  ledger 
entries  would  be  required  for  every  penny 
or  sixpence  that  was  charged,  so  that  in 
many  cases  the  cost  of  collection  would  be 
greater  than  the  revenue  obtained.  The 
additional  Is,  6d.  on  the  fourth  bill  of 
lading  he  understood  was  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  correct  statistical  re- 
turns to  the  Custom-house,  not  for  raising 
an  additional  revenue.  But  its  operation 
would  be  extremely  unjust.  If  a  bill  of 
lading  represented  goods  not  worth  more 
than  5s,f  it  would  be  taxed  If.  6d, ;  while 
one  representing  £10,000  would  only  pay 
the  same.  To  carry  out  the  system  would 
entail  an  immense  amount  of  labour,  much 
more  than  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer supposed.  He  hoped  that  this  Re* 
solution  also  Would  be  deferred  until  after 
Easter. 

Mr.  T.  BARING  said,  that  though  the 
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amended  Resolutions  were  preferable  to 
those  originally  proposed  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  the  grave  objection  re- 
mained that  they  introduced  fresh  com- 
plications into  the  operations  of  trade — 
subjected  those  engaged  in  trade  to  petty 
and  vexatious  payments — and  introduced  a 
system  which  it  had  been  the  object  of 
pnst  legislation  to  put  an  end  to  by  sim- 
plifying as  much  as  possible  the  process  of 
buying  and  selling.  No  doubt  after  the 
sanction  given  by  the  House  to  the  re- 
moval of  duties  upon  a  variety  of  articles 
which  ho  believed  ought  to  have  been  main- 
tained— a  removal  which  would  neither 
benefit  the  revenue  nor  the  consumer — he 
admitted  that  some  substitute  must  be 
found.  A  more  regular  substitute,  how 
ever,  might  have  been  found  than  this  Id, 
charge  upon  every  package  —  especially 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  obliged 
to  leave  a  regulating  power  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury.  lie  thought  that  the 
penny  system  was  an  erroneous  one.  It 
had  succeeded  remarkably  well  in  the  Post 
Office  ;  but  there  the  rate  had  been  re- 
duced to  a  penny  from  a  much  higher 
amount ;  here  a  penny  was  imposed  where 
nothing  had  been  paid  before.  It  would 
make  the  operations  of  trade  an^  shipping 
a  constant  series  of  taxes  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  when  they  began  to  add  pence  to 
pence  on  every  sraall  transaction  through- 
out successive  stages  on  the  same  articles, 
it  was  clear  that,  in  the  aggregate,  it  must 
produce  a  monstrous  effect.  If  England 
was  to  be  the  emporium  of  foreign  trade, 
the  imposition  of  such  charges  as  these 
must  be  most  damaging.  Competition  was 
already  smart  enough,  and  the  moment 
when  a  heavy  income  tax  was  being  put 
on  Sdhedule  D,  which  included  traders, 
was  most  inopportune  for  inventing  a  new 
tax  of  this  character.  At  present  sta- 
tistical returns  were  obtained  from  the 
Custom-house  clerks  without  any  addi- 
tional expense,  and  there  was  no  need  to 
levy  a  new  penny  tax  for  that  purpose. 
They  were  taking  off  indirect  taxation 
which  really  affected  hardly  anybody,  and 
putting  direct  taxes  on  traders  and  mer- 
chants. The  tax  on  dock  warrants  affected 
London  peculiarly.  The  lax  on  bills  of 
lading  had  been  suggested  by  the  mercan- 
tile body  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer as  a  substitute  for  all  those  obnoxious 
pence  ;  but  having  got  the  suggestion  he 
adopted  it,  and  retained  all  the  other  taxes. 
The  CHANCELLOR  op  thk  EXCHE- 
QUEIi — JSo,  no.  As  the  Resolution  stood 
Mr.  r.  Baring 


originally  it  was  a  penny  upon  imports  and 
exports  as  well.  Now  it  is  a  penny  upofl 
imports ;  and  instead  of  puttiifg  it  on  ex- 
ports, we  tax  the  bill  of  lading. 

Mb.  T.  baring  said,  that  the  ex- 
porter  ought  to  pay  as  well  as  the  im- 
porter. Though  the  charge  on  bills  of 
lading  was  objectionable,  it  might  htve 
been  admitted  as  a  substitnte  for  the  other 
little  vexatious  diarges.  There  was  bo 
use  in  testing  the  opinion  of  the  Cob- 
mittee,  and  the^  sufferers  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  plan  most  bear  it. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  said,  he  did  sot 
share  in  the  general  objection  to  thoK 
charges  )  but  if  at  any  time  they  prodaesd 
more  than  was  anticipated  from  them,  tbe 
mercantile  interest  would  have  a  fair  eidia 
for  their  reduction.  He  thought  that  the 
penny  tax  on  packages  would  he  coHeded 
without  mnch  trouble,  and  would  prodaie 
much  more  than  was  expected.  As  to  the 
unit  of  entry  he  saw  no  great  difficulty  n 
carrying  out  the  arrangements  propoted 
by  the  Resolution.  Nor  did  be  thiak 
that  the  duty  on  packages  would  have  tbe 
effect  of  diminishing  the  quantity  of  goodi 
brought  in  under  the  denominatioB  of 
"  broken  stowage.*'  There  would  be  n 
difficulty  in  so  arranging  the  unit  of  dity 
in  all  cases  that  shippers  of  goods  in  ^ 
parts  of  the  world  would  know  perfieetlj 
well  what  peculiar  circumatancee  they  kad 
to  meet.  The  proposed  tax  on  bills  of 
lailing  would  lead  to  great  advantage  m 
ascertaining  the  quantity  of  oar  exporU. 
The  bill  of  lading  was  in  effect  a  contrMt 
between  the  shipper  of  the  goods  sod  d» 
owner  of  the  ship,  and  was  not  likdylo 
be  far  wrong  on  either  side.  The  fwofk 
copy  of  the  bill  of  lading  would  answer  all 
the  purposes  of  a  deelaratton  of  valsSt  aid 
afford  a  very  satisfactory  means  of  arnting 
at  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  ecpoftt 
of  this  country. 

Sir  HUGH  CAIRNS  said,  he  iriaM 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  right,  koa. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  the  wn- 
ner  in  which  the  cross-Channel  titde 
might  be  affected  by  the  Reselatitii- 
Hitherto  the  trade  from  Ireland  to  Bvf- 
land,  even  althoagh  the  goods  were  it- 
tended  to  be  re -shipped  in  £nglsiid«W 
not  been  considered  export  trade»  nor  U 
goods  crossing  from  England  to  Irelaad 
been  regarded  as  import  trade.  It  tf" 
peared,  however,  according  to  the  werdnig 
of  these  Resolutions,  that  goods  8<^  inm 
Ireland  to  Liverpool  to  he  re^hipped»  frsslii 
be  sobjeoted  to  a  doable  -  cbaigea     H* 
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therefore  asked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
ehequer  if  he  would  be  good  enough  to  see 
that  such  precautions  were  taken  as  would 
prefent  that  from  being  the  case.  Then, 
with  regard  to  the  statistical  returns  of  the 
Irish  trade,  it  was  a  singular  fact  that 
though  Ireland  exported  many  millions' 
worth  of  goods  per  annum,  yet  as  they 
were  re-shipped  from  this  country,  no  no- 
tice whatever  was  taken  of  them  in  the  re- 
turns as  forming  part  of  the  export  trade 
of  Ireland.  From  one  port  alone,  Bel- 
fast, many  millions'  worth  of  linen  were 
exported  every  year ;  but  in  the  returns 
its  exports  were  only  stated  at  a  few 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  It  would  be 
desirable  to  have  a  correct  record  estab- 
lished, and  this  he  thoui;ht  might  be  done 
by  adding  the  name  of  the  place  at  which 
the  goods  were  manufactured  and  from 
which  they  were  sent  to  the  particulars  of 
value  already  proposed  to  be  required  in 
the  bill  of  lading.  This  would  show  the 
plv^  that  bond  fide  exported  the  goods. 
In  reference  to  the  power  of  adjusting  the 
amount  of  payments  required  by  these  Re- 
solutions, he  presumed  that  the  Treasury, 
in  whom  that  power  was  to  be  vested, 
would  not  be  able  to  exceed  the  amount 
proposed  by  the  Resolution,  but  would 
simply  be  able  to  fix  any  sum  below  that 
amount.  The  words  of  the  Resolution 
'*  so  that  the  charge  shall  as  little  as  may 
be  exceed  \  per  cent  on  the  goods  of  the 
lowest  value  usually  imported  under  the 
denomination"  were  vague  and  would  seem 
to  give  the  Treasury  the  power  of  fixing 
an  amount  higher  than  the  maximum 
nsmed  in  the  Resolution.  He  would  sug- 
gest they  should  run  *'  shall  in  no  case  ex- 
ceed \  per  cent  '*  and  so  on.  Then  with 
respect  to  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
value  of  the  goods,  it  was  proposed  that 
the  shipper  should  give  that  information. 
It  would,  however,  be  impossible  to  de- 
pend for  accuracy  upon  the  shipper,  be- 
jond  which  disputes  and  mistakes  might 
occur,  which  would  be  completely  avoided 
if  the  invoice  price  of  the  goods  were  on 
ail  occasions  adopted.  One  serious  objeo- 
tioQ  to  the  proposed  tax  on  bills  of  lading 
was  its  inequality,  seeing  that  one  bill  of 
lading  might  be  for  £10  and  another  for 
£10,000.  He  thought  it  was  a  charge 
not  justified  by  the  motives  assigned  for 
its  imposition,  besides  which  it  would  have 
a  teniiency  to  hamper  trade,  and  when  im- 
posed the  pressure  against  it  would  lead  to 
its  removal. 
Mb.  HANKSY  saidi  bis  objection  to 


the  charge  on  bills  of  lading  was  that  they 
had  not  heard  any  satisfactory  account 
from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re- 
specting what  it  was  to  be  a  substitute  for. 
It  was  not  one  of  the  original  proposals 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
was  made  after  strong  objections  had  been 
urged  against  many  of  the  minor  details 
and  charges  originally  proposed  for  adop- 
tion. He  (Mr.  Ilankey)  had  no  objection 
to  a  tax  being  imposed  upon  both  outward 
and  inward  bills  of  lading,  but  before  he 
agreed  to  it  he  should  like  to  have  an 
assurance  that  the  tax  on  packages  would 
be  given  up.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  invited  an  expression  of  opin- 
ion from  the  City  of  London  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  he  (Mr.  Ilankey)  had  presided 
at  a  meeting  where  the  utmost  unanimity 
prievailed,  and  the  opinion  of  that  meeting 
was  decidedly  averse  to  this  tax,  but  they 
had  consented  to  it  on  the  understanding 
that  it  was  to  be  in  substitution  of  the 
proposed  char<;e  on  packages.  Now  it 
seemed  that  they  were  to  be  saddled  with 
both. 

Mr.  cave  said,  ho  did  not  agree  with 
what  his  hon.  Friend  opposite  had  said. 
He  preferred  the  present  measure  to  that 
which  had  been  indicated  in  the  opening 
statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche* 
quer;  not  that  he  gave  his  approval  to  the 
measure ;  on  the  contrary,  he  considered 
the  collection  of  statistics  a  mere  pretence. 
It  might  be  a  subject  of  question  whe- 
ther the  cost  of  collecting  statistics  for  the 
benefit  of  tho  community  should  be  sad- 
dled on  the  commercial  classes.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  it  actually  fell  upon  those 
classes,  because  the  servants  of  the  dock 
companies  collected  the  information  at  the 
expense  of  the  importers,  and  the  Custom- 
house officers  took  it  at  second  hand  with* 
out  further  inquiry.  To  lay  a  tax  on  bills 
of  lading  for,  the  same  purpose  would  be 
to  imitate  the  conduct  of  the  Russian  offi- 
cers, who.  before  quitting  a  village  where 
they  had  been  living  at  free  quarters,  pre- 
sented a  bill  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  tlieir 
teeth  in  eating  dinners  provided  for  no- 
thing. The  measure  was  most  unwelcome 
to  the  commercial  classes,  as  being  a  mere 
revival  of  numerous  small  charges,  which 
had  long  ago  been  abandoned,  as  most  em- 
barrassing and  inconvenient.  The  extra 
amount  of  account  keeping  such  charges 
rendered  necessary  was  most  serious.  Be- 
sides which  tho  delay  occasioned  by  them 
in  clearing  a  ship  might  lead  to  the  loss  of 
A  wind  and  of  a  voyage.     He  had  known 
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iDStanceB  of  fifty  tons  0/  goods  Btopped  in 
consequence  of  an  error  of  a  few  Bhillinge, 
and  carts  and  vans  sent  away  empty  from 
a  considerable  distance,  and  every  extra 
charge  increased  the  chance  of  snch  mis- 
takes. The  most  serious  objection  to  the 
proposed  tax  was  that  it  would  lead  to  em- 
bezzlement. There  was  no  greater  source 
of  embezzlement  than  that  of  entrusting 
clerks  and  carmen  with  smair  suras  of 
money  to  pay  these  charges.  To  say  that 
the  proposed  tax  was  a  relief  to  the  com- 
mercial classes  was  absurd.  It  was  some- 
thing like  a  highwayman  stopping  a  tra- 
veller and  stripping  him,  and  then  giving 
him  his  own  shirt  and  trowsers  to  go  away 
with.  He  (Mr.  Cave)  was  glad  to  hear 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  going  to 
reconsider  his  proposition  with  respect  to 
charges  in  bond.  The  real  effect  of  the 
scheme,  as  originally  proposed,  would  have 
been  to  drive  away  to  foreign  countries 
many  of  the  operations  now  carried  on  in 
this  country,  especially  in  respect  to  arti- 
cles on  which  the  duties  were  low.  Thus 
the  bonding  system  would  be  injured,  for 
the  importer  would  naturally  prefer  to  pay 
the  duty  and  perform  the  operations  out 
of  bond.  He  thought  the  general  effect 
of  the  whole  measure  would  disappoint  the 
expectation  of  its  framer,  and  that  it  would 
turn  out  that  a  scheme  which  professed  to 
open  up  new  channels  of  commerce  would 
be  found,  on  the  contrary,  to  choke  up  those 
which  already  existed. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  said,  he  felt  bound  to 
support  the  fresh  taxation  now  proposed 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  having  given 
his  support  to  the  general  principle  of  his 
scheme.  But  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words 
as  to  the  way  in  which  this  tax  would  ope- 
rate. The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  wisely 
in  his  opinion,  reduced  the  duty  on  exports 
to  a  much  lower  point  than  the  duty  on 
imports.  The  charge  on  the  exports  was 
calculated  to  bring  in  only  £60,000 :  while 
the  charge  upon  imports  would  bring  in 
£190,000  a  year;  and  as  the  exports  were 
rather  larger  in  amount,  it  was  quite  clear 
that  the  charge  upon  imports  would  be  at 
least  double  that  upon  exports.  The  charge 
looked  small  upon  paper,  and  it  was  so 
small  that  the  importing  merchant  would 
not  be  able  to  charge  it  on  the  consumer. 
It  was  too  small  a  charge,  amounting  only 
to  6d.  per  ton,  and  the  whole  of  it  would 
fall  npon  the  unfortunate  merchant,  and 
would  in  many  cases  increase  from  25  to 
50  per  cent  the  income  tax  which  he  paid, 
under  Schedule  D,  to  the  Government. 


So  that  this  was,  in  fact,  a  special  tax  nn> 
posed  on  the  mercantile  classes. 

Mb.  HORSFALL  said,  the  question  wai 
not  whether  they  would  have  any  of  these 
small  taxes,  but  what  was  the  best  form  in 
which  they  could  be  levied.  He  accepted 
the  proposition  of  the  Chancellor  of  tlie 
Exchequer  as  a  compromise,  and  not  W 
cause  he  agreed  with  its  principle.  TiiB 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  was  boaii 
to  say,  had  most  courteously  received  enoj 
representation  that  had  been  made  to  kim. 
He  (Mr.  Horsfall)  had  himself  introdoeed 
a  deputation  which  had  proposed  a  tax  os 
both  outward  and  inward  bills  of  Udiag, 
but  that  was  found  objectionable,  tod 
therefore  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exeheqiwr 
proposed  the  present  tax,  which  he  (Mr. 
Horsfall)  was  prepared  to  accept  as  a  eonr 
promise.  Nevertheless  he  should  like  to 
hear  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  iku 
he  was  willing  to  abandon  the  tax  alto- 
gether. If  passed  this  Session,  he  bad 
no  doubt  that  a  tax  of  that  kind  could  oot 
be  of  long  continuance.  With  r^;ard  to 
the  over  valuing  of  goods  sent  from  LiTer- 
pool,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  assign  any  reaaea 
for  so  doing;  but  there  was  sometime  ear^ 
lessness  on  the  part  of  the  Custom-boaae 
clerks,  and  they  were  sometimes  obliged  to 
guess  at  the  value,  owing  to  the  invoieet 
not  having  come  forward  at  the  time  of 
shipment. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  said,  he  thought  that 
the  Committee  was  bound  to  admit  the  two 
propositions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  £1- 
chequer — the  one  that  a  certain  portioo  of 
the  deficiency  created  by  the  repeal  of 
taxes  must  now  be  made  up;  and  the  other 
that  it  must  be  made  up  by  taxes  iooU 
dent  upon  trade.  But  in  the  actual  propo> 
sit  ion  before  the  Committee  he  would  sag- 
gest  some  n^odification.  It  was  a  queetioa 
whether  the  charges  proposed  by  the  B/^ 
solution  were  properly  speaking  Coatoni' 
charges  at  all.  Duties  of  Customa  were 
invariably  raised  either  according  towdgliti 
quantity,  or  value ;  but  these  were  r^lier 
in  the  nature  of  landing  or  wharf.  Affk, 
he  had  another  objection.  The  Ckaa* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  to  ralM 
under  this  Resolution  £230,000.  audit 
was  to  be  raised  '*  for  defraying  the  eeli 
of  that  part  of  the  Customs'  estaUaik- 
ments  which  was  incident  to  the  condMt 
of  trade."  But  so  far  from  £2^000 
being  necessary,  £50,000  would  beat 
much  as  would  be  required  for  that  pn^ 
pose.  He  thought  the  country  would  h$ 
entitled  to  complaio,  if  £230»000  a  year 
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was  spent  on  establishments  used  only  for 
the  oonduct  of  trade  and  colleoting  statis- 
tisticai   returns.      The   bon.  Member  for 
Sonderland  had  very  correctly  stated  that 
this  charge  would  add  very  much  to  the 
eoftt  of  the  Customs'  establishments.     The 
great  mass  of  the  expenses  of  the  Custom- 
house was  caused  by  the  collection  of  the 
duties  on  duty-charged  goods,  the  operations 
with  respect  to  free  goods  being  exceed- 
ingly simple.     He  wished,  then,  to  know 
whether  these  eharges  or  fees  were  to  be 
treated  as  duties  on  duty-charged  goods, 
or  whether  some  other  mode  of  dealing 
with  them  would  be  devised.    In  the  latter 
ease  the  objection  he  had  stated  would  fall 
to  the  ground.     He  thought  he  could  sug- 
gest a  substitute  not  obnoxious  to  the  ob- 
jections to  which  the  proposed  charge  was 
liable,  and  yet  capable  of  raising  the  re- 
paired revenue.     The  House  was  aware 
^at  all  operations  between  the  Custom- 
house and  merchants  were  carried  on  by 
entries  which  were  put  into  the  Custom- 
hoose  by  clerks  of  the  merchants,  either 
simple  in  duplicate  or  triplicate.     Now,  in- 
stead of  putting  on  a  charge  such  as  was 
proposed   in   the   Resolution,    and   which 
would  be  a  yarying  charge,  he  would  pro- 
pose to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  put 
on  a  uniform  stamp  of  one  penny  on  all 
entries.     If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
qnor  were  to  require  that  all  entries,  docu- 
ments, shipping  bills,  or  whatever  else  they 
might  be,  should  be  subject  to  a  uniform 
stamp  of  one  penny,  he  would  be  able  to 
eollect,  if  not  as '  much  as  this  Resolution 
would  produce,  at  least  sufficient  to  defray 
the  charges  for  which  this  revenue  was  to 
be  raised.      With  respect  to  the  second 
part  of   the   Resolution,    which   imposed 
It,  6d.  on  every  bill  of  lading,  it  was  to  be 
recollected  that  already  bills  of  lading  were 
lobject  to  a  charge  of  6d.  each;  but  that 
charge  might  be  accepted  as  the  means  of 
collecting  more  satisfactory  statistics  than 
could  at  present  be  obtained. 

Thb  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  thought  that  the  com- 
plaint of  the  hon.  Member  for  Peterbo- 
roogh  (Mr.  Hankey),  that  he  had  adopted 
the  suggestion  with  respect  to  the  taxing 
of  the  bill  of  lading  and  giving  nothing  in 
retam,  was  rather  hard;  because  the  duties 
which  he  surrendered  would  be  very  much 
larger  than  anything  which  he  would  get 
from  the  bill  of  lading.  The  bill  of  lading 
would  not  yield  more  than  £60,000  a  year 
upon  a  sanguine  estimate*  while  the  Is,  6d, 
per  cent  which  he  had  given  up  would  have 


yielded  upwards  of  £150,000.     The  hon. 
Member  for  Shoreham  (Mr.  Cave),  seemed 
to  think  that  the  stamp  duty  of  Id.  under 
this  Resolution   was   imposed   in    respect 
merely  of  the  statistical  department ;  the 
charge  was  of  a  more  general  character  in- 
cident to  the  conduct  of  trade.     It  might 
be  true  with  respect  to  the  great  dock  es- 
tablishments in  London,  which  were  so  ad- 
mirably organized  that  they  stood  in  lieu 
of  the  services  required  from  the  Custom- 
house; but  that  was  not  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  other  ports,  where   the  returns 
made  by  Customs'  officers  were  taken  as 
the  very  best  authority  by  the  merchants 
themselves.     With  respect  to  the  observa- 
tions made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
spoke  last,  he  must  observe  that  he  did  not 
think  the  hon.  Member  correctly  under- 
stood  the  practice  of  the  Customs  in  refer- 
ence to  the  service  rendered  by  that  de- 
department.      The  hon.  Gentleman   pro- 
posed as  a  substitute  the  charge  of  Id. 
upon  every  entry  and  paper  of  whatever 
description  passed  by  the  Customs  affeot- 
ing  commerce  and  trade.    Now,  in  the  first 
place,  he  had  no  means  of  estimating  what 
would  be  the  produce  of  such  .a  tax,  and 
the  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  say  what  he 
calculated  it  would  yield;  but,  so  far  as  it 
was  a  valid  objection  to  this  Resolution, 
that  it  would  multiply  small  charges  and 
give  complication  to  accounts,  it  applied 
with  tenfold  force  to  this  substitute.  There 
was  not  a  single  act  of  any  kind  that  was 
done  by  ^the  proprietors  of  goods  in  ware- 
house, ifor  instance,  whether  of  removal, 
re-packing,  or  otherwise,  to  which  it  would 
not  apply,  and  he  confessed  he  thought  it 
would  not  be  expedient  to  adopt  it.     The 
sum  proposed  to  be  levied  would  require  to 
be  paid  when  the  first  entry  was  passed 
through  the  Custom-house.     It  would  all 
be  collected  at  once,  and  there  would  be  no 
complication  of    accounts   whatever.      In 
conclusion,  he  desired  to  express  his  opin- 
ion of  the  perfect  fairness  of  the  admis- 
sion that  a  Resolution  of  this  kind  should 
be    considered  part  of  the   measures  to 
which  the  House  bad  already  expressed  its 
assent. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  inquired  whether  these 
charges  would  pass  through  the  Customs' 
books  in  the  same  way  as  the  ordinary 
duties? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  said,  he  apprehend- 
ed that  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  in- 
structing the  Customs'  department  to  keep 
a  separate  account  of  this  duty,  so  that  if 
it  were  lubsequently  found  that  the  amount 
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of  duty  was  out  of  proportion  to  tbe  coat 
of  collection  the  mercantile  community 
might  have  the  benefit  which  might  na- 
turally be  expected  under  these  circum- 
fitances 

Thb  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  a  separate  account  would  be 
kept  of  all  these  charges,  and  the  fullest 
menus  given  to  ascertain  what  ^as  their 
produce,  with  a  view  to  any  proposal  that 
might  afterwards  be  made  respecting  them. 
As  regards  the  collection  of  them,  that 
would  be  conducted  as  far  as  possible 
by  stamps  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and 
which,  DO  doubt,  would  be  very  exten- 
sively used  for  the  convenience  of  parties. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Customs  assured  him  that  the  whole  opera- 
tion would  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity, and  would  not  interfere  with  the 
extensive  reduction  of  the  establishment 
which  be  promised. 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  he  wished  to  im- 
press on  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  the  propriety  of  reconsideriug 
this  charge  of  one  penny.  He  was  anx- 
ious that,  if  it  was  not  necessary  to  amend 
the  Resolution,  the  Government,  in  bring- 
ing in  the  Bill,  should  have  a  complete 
schedule  of  charges  to  which  the  merchant 
could  refer.  He  also  wished  to  ask  whe- 
ther the  penalties  would  still  be  applicable 
as  before  ?  [The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
OHEQUER :  Yes.]  He  was  going  to  sug- 
gest that  the  penalties  would  be  exceed- 
ingly heavy  in  proportion  to  the  proposed 
rates,  and  he  hoped  the  subject  would  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  Government. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

Resolution  21 :  — 

**  That  in  aid  of  the  charge  of  the  Customs' 
Establishment  incident  to  the  Warehousing  and 
Removal  of  Goods  under  Bond,  there  shall  be 
charged  (irrespective  of  any  duties  of  Customs, 
or  other  charges  payable  by  law,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto),  a  Customs'  duty  at  the  rate  of 
10«.  per  £100  on  the  amount  of  Customs'  duty 
payable  on  such  goods  as  shall  be  warehoused, 
and  removed  under  bond  from  any  warehouse  in 
any  port  or  place  to  any  warehouse  in  any  other 
port  or  place,  and  at  the  rate  of  5s.  per  £100  on 
the  amount  of  Customs  duty  payable  on  such 
goods  warehoused  but  not  removed,  to  be  paid  in 
each  case  on  taking  such  goods  out  of  bond  for 
home  consumption ;  provided  that  tobacco  shall 
only  be  chargeable  with  half  the  above  rates,  and 
that  no  more  than  the  sum  of  5t.,  in  addition  to 
the  sum  of  6s.  per  centum,  shall  be  chargeable 
upon  a  single  delivery  of  sugars  for  refineries  when 
removed  under  bond." 

TnE  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  charges  upon  warehouse 
operations  of  all  kinds,  includiug  the  re- 
Mr,  Crawford 


moval,  were  estimated  at  about  £120,000 
a  year,  and  it  was  proposed  in  Iteo  of  that 
to  have  a  fee  taken  upon  all  warehoused 
goods  when  delivered  at  the  warehouse, 
irrespective  of  their  being  removed,  te 
the  amount  of  10«.  per  cent.  But  do 
sooner  had  that  proposal  been  made  than 
considerable  opposition  arose  from  socoe 
classes  of  Gentlemen  engaged  in  trade, 
who  observed  that  tbe  cost  to  which  the 
country  was  put  by  the  warehoused  goodi 
was  extremely  different,  and  expressed  a 
great  preference  for  the  principle  of  the 
Resolution  in  comparison  with  the  new  and 
uniform  proposal.  When  the  Resolatioa 
was  proposed  to  the  Committee  origintllr, 
he  ventured  to  state  that  it  had  in  view  so 
important  object  of  policy — namely,  to  pro- 
vide some  self-acting  regulator  of  the  ware- 
housing system.  By  degrees  that  sysleo 
— speaking  now  only  with  regard  to  pom 
— had  received  an  extension  which  vu 
very  costly  to  the  country,  for  the  eoa- 
venience,  in  many  instances,  <^  rery  tmall 
communities,  and  without  any  compee- 
sating  advantages  to  the  Exchequer.  It 
was  needless  to  go  into  details  or  names  of 
places,  but  it  was  within  the  knowledge  of 
those  who  heard  him,  that  a  number  of 
very  small  places  enjoyed  warehousiofl; 
privileges  at  the  cost  of  tbe  Crown,  which 
was  the  cost  of  the  public,  simply  became 
they  were  ports  of  importation.  They  en- 
joyed the  privilege,  not  with  respect  to  tko 
goods  which  they  imported,  in  regard  to 
which,  it  might  be  natural  enough  tograot 
it ;  but  in  regard  to  goods  which  thej  did 
not  import  at  all,  and  only  received  from 
importing  places.  The  consequence  wai 
that  large  towns  in  the  interior  beeame 
desirous  of  having  warehousing  privileges 
extended  to  them.  Manchester  very  na- 
turally, and  very  fairly  took  the  lead  in  tbe 
movement,  and  obtained,  on  condition  of 
bearing  the  necessary  charge,  the  coneei- 
sion  of  warebousiug  privileges.  But  as  it 
was  subjected  to  the  condition  that  tke 
town  should  in  one  form  or  another  bear 
the  charge,  Manchester  complained  of 
having  to  bear  the  cost  where  the  deliferia 
amounted  to  hundreds  of  thousands  a  jeff. 
when  little,  insignificant  places,  beoi«t 
they  happened  to  be  ports,  enjoyed  wars- 
housing  privileges,  and  had  wareboosiRl 
establishments  maintained  at  the  coal  i 
the  public,  and  goods  removed  to  ibm 
without  any  charge,  and  without  at  tlie 
same  time  being  called  upon  to  contribute 
one  farthing  to  the  cost  of  the  Custoai' 
establishment.     A  desire  spread  io  ti^ 
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•oirairy,  m  a  natural  consequence,  for  the 
eitensioB  aod  multiplication  of  warehousiog 
privileges  at  the  cost  of  the  public.  He 
did  not  see  where  the  demand  was  to  stop, 
Boless  the  places  themselves  were  in  some 
degree  or  some  manner  made  to  contribute. 
On  grounds,  therefore,  both  of  policy  and 
of  justice,  he  thought  the  proposal  of  the 
Government  sound  and  wise.  He  would 
also  submit  to  the  Committee  that  there 
eoght  to  be  some  difference  niade  in  the 
charge  when  the  goods  wero  removed  in 
bond.  However  small  that  difference  might 
be,  jet  it  would  operate  in  the  nature  of  a 
regulating  charge.  It  would  make  tho  in- 
habitants  contribute  something  towards  the 
cost  of  the 'warehousing  establishment,  and 
vould  operate  powerfully  in  preventing  un- 
due demands  for  the  extension  of  the 
sjrstem  in  words  throughout  the  country, 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  would  enable 
the  GoYemment  to  give  fair  scope  to  the 
extension,  where  the  cost  of  the  Crown 
wss  not  likely  to  be  very  great.  The 
charge  was  not  a  Customs'  duty,  but  a  fee 
open  goods  which  had  gone  into  the  ware- 
houses and  were  delivered  from  it.  The 
parties  upon  whom  the  charges  fell  in  the 
first  instance  would  not  be  the  importers 
of  the  goods,  but  the  retail  dealers  in  the 
country.  The  charge  would  be  paid  upon 
the  delivery  of  goods,  and  by  the  persons 
to  whom  they  were  delivered.  Great  ob- 
jections had  been  made  to  a  charge  of  \ 
per  cent,  but  he  was  happy  to  understand 
that  the  tea  trade  were  now  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  charge  as  it  now  stood,  of  ^ 
per  cent.  There  was  an  exception  in  the 
case  of  tobacco,  because  the  charge  was 
levied  not  on  the  value  of  the  goods,  but 
on  the  amount  of  duty,  and  the  duty  on 
tobacco  was  higher  out  of  all  proportion 
tiian  any  other  duty.  It  was  therefore 
proposed  that  the  charge  on  tobacco  should 
be  mitigated  by  one  moiety.  The  charge 
upon  goods  removed  had  been  also  fixed  at 
i  per  cent,  and  if  the  principle  were  sound 
that  there  should  be  a  contribution  towards 
the  cost  of  these  warehousing  privileges, 
then  he  submitted  to  the  Committee  that 
the  charge  imposed  was  a  fair  one.  The 
charge  would  be  5t,  per  cent,  and  if  they 
t<W}k  the  rate  at  which  money  could  be  ob- 
tained at  4  per  cent  per  annum,  the  ^s. 
Would  represent  21  days*  interest  upon 
the  money  payable  for  the  goods.  It  was 
Dot  fair  to  call  upon  the  public  for  the 
charge  of  these  warehousing  establish- 
ments. These  were  the  grounds  on  which 
the  second  5$,  was  imposed.     The  only 


way  of  regulating  the  extension  of  the  sys- 
tem was  to  call  on  tho  parties  themselves  to 
make  a  moderate  contribution  towards  tho 
cost  of  the  establishments,  and  there  was 
no  way  of  doing  this  hiore  fairly  than  by  a 
small  charge  on  the  goods  whei^  removed. 
A  special  provision,  however,  was  to  be 
made  for  the  particular  case  of  sugar. 
Sugar  cost  in  removal  comparatively  little 
to  the  Customs,  for  it  was  delivered  from 
bond  in  very  large  quantities,  and  it  was 
therefore  proposed  that  for  5«.  any  single 
quantity  of  sugar  should  be  delivered  for 
refineries  out  of  bond.  The  effect  of  this 
would  be  to  substitute  instead  of  5$,  per 
cent,  a  charge  alniost  inappreciably  small. 
The  produce  of  the  whole  Resolution  would 
be  about  £50,000 — a  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  revenue  as  compared  with  that 
which  would  have  accrued  under  the  ori- 
giool  proposition. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,— 

**  That  the  words, '  That  in  aid  of  the  charge  of 
the  Gostoms'  Establishment  incident  to  the  Ware- 
housing and  Removal,'  stand  part  of  the  pro- 
posed Hesolutioo/' 

Mr.  DAL6L1SH  said,  the  Resolution, 
as  it  stood,  was  calculated  to  confer  unfair 
advantages  on  the  larger  over  the  smaller 
ports,  and  to  have  the  effect  of  giving  the 
tea  trade  an  advantage  of  the  quarter  per 
cent.  He  should,  therefore,  move  the  fol- 
lowing Amendment : 

*' Resolution  21,  line  2,  leave  out  'and  re- 
moval/ Line  4  to  line  7,  leave  out  '  10«.  per 
£100  on  the  amount  of  Customs'  duty  payable  on 
such  goods  as  shall  be  warehoused,  and  removed 
under  bond  from  any  warehouse  in  any  port  or 
place,  to  any  warehouse  in  any  other  port  or 
place,  and  at  the  rate  of/  Lines  8  and  9,  leave 
out '  but  not  removed, '  and  '  in  such  case/  Line 
11,  leave  out  *and  that  no  more  than  the  sum  of 
d«.,  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  bt.  per  centum, 
shall  be  chargeable  upon  any  single  delivery  of 
sugars  for  refineries  when  removed  under  bond/  " 

Amendment,  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
words  *'  and  Removal.*' 

Question  put,  "  That  those  words  stand 
part  of  the  proposed  Resolution." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  64  ; 
Noes  50  :  Majority  14. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  suggested  that  a  much 
more  equitable  plan,  and  oue  by  which  the 
revenue  might  be  more  easily  collected, 
was  to  impose  a  small  annual  fee  upon  the 
warehouses  themselves.  As  he  was  aware 
that  he  could  not  move  this  as  an  Amend- 
ment, he  would  ask  the  House  to  reject 
the  Resolution,  so  that,  if  rejected,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might  con- 
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eider  the  propriety  of  coming  to  such  an 
arrangement  as  he  had  suggested. 

Mr.  W.  miller  said,  he  hegged  to 
second  the  proposition  of  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Childers),  as  he  entertained  great  ob- 
jections to  the  proposed  charge  upon  re- 
movals. 

Mr.  VANCB  said,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eitj  he  had  the  honour  to  represent  (Dublin) 
contributed  very  largely  to  the  Customs  of 
the  country,  and  this  charge  would  fall  on 
them  particularly  heavy.  By  false  legisla- 
tion they  had  been  deprived  of  their  foreign 
trade,  and  were  obliged  to  import,  for  in- 
stance, their  teas  from  Liverpool  or  Lon- 
don. They  laboured  under  various  charges 
for  entering  goods  in  bond.  They  had  to 
pay  Is,  for  every  entry,  either  of  goods 
coming  into  or  going  out  of  bond,  and  2$, 
on  every  Customs'  entry  for  warehousing 
goods  imported  from  foreign  ports.  The 
result  was,  they  would  have  to  pay  the 
charges  already  imposed,  as  well  as  the 
extra  charges  proposed  to  be  placed  on 
them  by  the  Resolution.  If  these  new 
imposts  were  placed  upon  them  they  ought 
to  be  relieved  of  the  old ;  and  he  believed 
the  merchants  of  Dublin  had  made  very 
strong  representations  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  on  the  subject.  He  quite  agreed 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Belfast  (Sir  H.  Cairns),  that 
it  would  be  most  desirable  to  have  some 
statistics  of  Ireland,  with  regard  to  its  ex- 
ports, and  also  of  the  coast  Channel  trade, 
because  it  was  stated  that  Ireland  contri- 
buted only  a  certain  amount  to  the  revenue. 
That  amount  was  merely  taken  from  the 
sum  obtained  by  the  dues  paid  in  the  Cus- 
tom-house ;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  they  paid  the  duty  upon  tea,  and 
many  other  articles  in  Liverpool,  of  which 
no  record  whatever  was  made;  and  Ireland 
was  taken  to  contribute  much  less  to  the 
taxation  of  the  country  than  it  really  did. 
He  must  enter  his  strong  protest  against 
those  charges  on  account  of  warehousing. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  the  question  of  the  statistics 
of  Irish  taxation  hod  already  been  under 
discussion  that  evening,  and  the  Govern- 
ment intended  to  make  inquiries  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  whether  those  statistics 
could  be  improved.  With  respect  to  the 
Motion  for  rejecting  the  Resolution  the 
seconder  had  based  his  support  of  that 
Motion  upon  his  objection  to  the  charge 
upon  removals.  That  charge  was  only  a 
matter  of  £8,000  or  £10,000,  but  the  whole 
Resolution  involved  a  sum  of  £50,000,  and 
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surely  the  lion.  Member  wo^  not  depm 
the  revenue  of  that  amount  simply  bcMais 
he  objected  to  the  smiUler  sum,  especially 
as  there  would  be  other  opportunities  far 
explaining  his  objections  to  the  chargs 
upon  the  removal  of  goods.  The  suggw* 
tion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Pontefrut 
(Mr.  Ohilders)  to  impose  an  annual  tax 
upon  each  bonded  warehouse  was  im| 
startling,  and  one  that  he  did  not  tM 
the  House  would  agree  to.  There  wm 
1,200  bonded  warehouses  in  the  oonti); 
and  to  call  upon  the  proprietors  of  tM 
warehouses  to  pay  £50,0iX)  a  year,  tt  • 
time  when  Parliament  by  remitting  doliBi 
was  excluding  from  them  a  large  aiin  «f 
goods,  and  thus,  to  some  extent,  t^^ 
the  bread  out  of  their  mouths,  was  tooi» 
lent  n  proposition.  The  J&40,000  Ofoi 
warehousing  was  generally  recognised  ssi 
fair  charge  by  the  retail  dealers  who  woiM 
have  to  pay  it,  and  he  thoaght  the  (W> 
mittee  would  not  deprive  the  rerenoe  of 
that  amount  because  of  any  objoctioiitps 
lesser  amount  for  removals. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  remarked,  that  iIm 
principle  had  always  been  laid  down  by^ 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  it  m 
the  consumer  who  paid  the  taxes  upea  i& 
articles. 

Mr.  CRUM-EWING  said,  ho  objeotsd 
to  the  favour  shown  to  sugar  for  refinenis. 

The  chancellor  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER observed,  he  was  willing  to  oaiit 
the  words  •'  for  refineries." 

Mr.  CRUM-EWING:  And  mm! 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCH8* 
QUER  said,  rum  had,  by  an  acoideot  of 
legislation,  actually  obtained  a  proteetiag 
duty,  and  therefore  he  would  recomnead 
the  hon.  Member  not  to  enter  upon  aoy 
discussion  upon  that  subject. 

Mr.  T.  baring  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  whether  the  right  hon.  Gentlemaa  dM 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  to 
pass  the  Resolution  as  it  now  stood,  sr 
whether  it  was  to  undergo  any  modiios* 
tion  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHI* 
QUER  replied,  that  the  only  modificatili 
would  be  that  in  the  place  of  the  wsid 
''duties'*  would  be  substituted  ''doMb" 
or  "  charges,"  and  he  also  proposed  tf 
strike  out  the  words  "  for  refineries.*^ 

Sir  HUGH  CAIRNS  said,  be  woeU 
appeal  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exebeqosr 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  desirable  for  m 
small  a  sum  as  £12,000  to  incur  sndt  dis- 
satisfaction nt  the  outports,  and  ocetsba 
such  an  amount  of  inconvenience  teietai 
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dealers  at  those  oniports,  as  would  follow 
from  the  eharge.  He  objected  to  the  prin< 
ciple  of  taiiiig  large  outports,  which  amply 
paid  for  their  Customs  efitablishments,  in 
order  to  eover  the  deficiency  in  small  ones 
which  did  not  pay.  Let  them  apply  that 
principle  to  the  Post  Office  revenue,  and 
they  would  be  obliged  to  put  a  large  im- 
post on  towns  which  paid  for  their  postal 
establishments,  in  order  to  compensate  the 
Post  Office  for  the  expenditure  in  small 
plaees  whose  letter  traffic  did  not  pay.  He 
would  venture  to  ask  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer to  reconsider  the  Resolution. 

T&B  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  unfortunately  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  was  not  in  the 
House  when  he  made  his  statement  upon 
this  subject,  and  fully  explained  the  object 
of  the  Resolution.  The  charge  on  removals 
wu  not  for  purposes  of  revenue,  but  to 
srovide  a  self-acting  regulation  instead  of 
bsfing  a  great  warehousing  system  through- 
out the  country.  He  would  not,  however, 
preclude  himself  from  reconsidering  the 
principle  suggested  by  the  hon.  MemW  for 
Glasgow  (Mr.  Dalglish)  in  a  modified  form. 

Sm  EDWARD  COLEBROOEE  said, 
be  thought  the  small  places  should  be  re- 
quired to  pay  their  own  expenses,  and 
hoped  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  not  insist  on  such  a  petty  tax  as 
that  now  proposed. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  said,  he  thought  that, 
the  small  trader  would  not  only  have  to 
psy  for  the  accommodation  in  his  own 
town,  bat  he  would  have  to  pay  for  the 
seeommodation  in  London  ;  in  other  words, 
ho  would  not  only  have  to  pay  the  pro- 
posed 5s.  in  his  own  town,  but  an  extra 
ehsrge  in  large  towns.  He  did  not  think 
they  ought  to  endorse  any  legislation  which 
would  impose  a  differential  duty,  and  place 
the  traders  and  consumers  in  small  towns 
St  a  disadvantage  with  those  of  the  larger 
towns.  The  result  would  be  to  produce  a 
differential  price  of  \  per  cent  on  tea  and 
other  articles.  He  hoped,  wlien  they  went 
into  Committee  on  the  Bill,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Excheoner  would  yield  to  the  very 
itrong  expression  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  because  the  Resolution  had 
hesD  carried  only  by  a  small  majority. 

Motion  made,  and  Question, — 
*'Thit  the  words  *  of  Goods  under  Bond,  there 
■hall  be  charged  (irrespective  of  any  Duties  of 
Cn^oBu,  or  other  charges  payable  by  law,  and  in 
sedition  thereto),  a  Customs  due  or  charge  at  the 
iste  of  Ten  Shillings  per  £100  on  the  amount  of 
't^v^oms  Doty  payable  on  such  goods,  as  shall  be 
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warehoused  and  removed  under  bond  firom  any 
warehouse  in  any  port  or  place  to  any  ware* 
house  in  any  other  port  or  place,  and  at  the 
rate  of  Five  Shillings  per  £100  on  the  amount  of 
Customs  Duty  payable  on  such  goods  warehoused 
but  not  removed,  to  be  paid  in  each  case  on  taking 
such  goods  out  of  bond  for  home  consumption ; 
provided  that  Tobacco  shall  only  be  chargeable 
with  half  the  above  rates,  and  likewise  tl^t  no 
more  than  the  sum  of  Five  Shillings,  in  addition 
to  the  sum  of  Five  Shillings  per  centum,  shall  be 
chargeable  upon  any  single  delivery  of  Sugars 
when  removed  under  bond,'  stand  part  of  the  pro- 
posed Re8olution,V 

put,  and  (Agreed  to. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  To-momoto. 

House  resumed. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit  again 
on  Thursday  19th  April. 


REFRESHMENT  HOUSES  AND  WINE  LI- 
CENSES  BILL.^-^ECOND  READING. 

ADJOURNED  DEBATS. 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned  De 
bate  on  Question  [26th  March],   *'  That 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time." 

Question  again  proposed. 

Debate  resumed. 

Mr.  crook  said,  he  rose  to  move  that 
the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day 
six  months.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  stated 
that  there  were  two  parties  who  objected 
to  this  Bill.  He  rose  to  advocate  the 
claims  of  one  of  these  parties.  With  the 
licensed  victuallers  he  had  no  sympathy 
or  desire  to  contribute  to  their  objects. 
He  appeared  before  the  House  simply  as 
the  advocate  of  the  opinions  which  the 
temperance  societies  of  this  country  had 
expressed  in  their  petitions,  and  which  pe- 
titions had  been  largely  signed  by  persons 
who  were  not  members  of  temperance  so- 
cieties. He  desired  not  to  be  understood 
on  the  present  occasion  as  advocating  any 
prohibitory  system  or  a  Maine  law.  The 
temperance  reformers  had  not  come  before 
the  House  for  such  a  purpose,  but  simply 
in  the  interest  of  general  sobriety.  They 
waived  their  peculiar  views  at  this  time, 
and  took  issue  with  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  on  his  own  conditions.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  recommended 
the  Bill  to  the  House  as  a  wise  and  good 
measure,  calculated  to  promote  sobriety, 
although  he  confessed  that,  while  he  ex- 
pected it  would  lead  to  a  large  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  foreign  wine,  he  did 
not  anticipate  any  sensible  diminution  of 
the  sale  of  spirits  and  beer.  The  question, 
then,  for  the  House  to  consider  was  the 
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efFieet  this  measare  would  have  on  the  so- 
briety of  the  country.  The  petitions  pre- 
sented to  the  House  by  those  who  disap- 
proved of  the  Bill  contained  120,000  signa- 
tures. In  the  borough  he  represented  (Bol- 
ton) there  had  been  two  large  public  meet- 
ings, which  had  pronounced  unanimously 
against  the  Bill.  Thirty  out  of  forty-eight 
of  the  members  of  the  Town  Council  bad 
recorded  their  opinions  in  petition  against 
it,  although  not  more  than  five  or  six  of 
them  were  connected  with-  temperance  so- 
cieties. There  were  also  twenty-one  Chris- 
tian ministers  of  Bolton  who  had  expressed 
in  writing  their  deprecation  of  the  Bill;  and 
he  was  not  aware  that  there  had  proceeded 
from  that  town  a  single  petition  in  favour 
of  the  Bill.  Indeed,  he  was  not  aware 
that  so  much  as  one  petition  from  any  part 
of  the  country  had  been  presented  in  sup- 
port of  the  Bill.  He  could  not  put  his 
finger  on  any  person  who  wanted  the  Bill. 
The  temperance  advocates,  at  all  events, 
sympathised  with  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchcfquor  in  the  shudder  to  which  he  con- 
fessed in  the  contemplation  of  the  multi- 
titude  of  people  who  were  already  licensed 
by  the  Legislature  to  distribute  intoxicating 
drinks.  At  the  present  moment  105,000 
individuals  were  specially  set  up  by  law  to 
administer  to  the  comforts  or  to  corrupt 
and  demoralize  and  debase  the  people;  and 
it  was  considered  that  they  were  amply 
sufficient  to  distribute  any  further  importa- 
tion of  foreign  wine.  This  Bill  would  im- 
mensely increase  the  facilities  for  the  con- 
sumption of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  in  the 
same  proportion  increase  the  facilities  for 
intemperance.  In  the  borough  of  Bolton 
there  were  120  public-houses  and  240 
beerhouses,  which  was  quite  enough  for  a 
population  of  60,000  persons.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  an  equal  number  of  shops 
would  take  out  wine  licences  under  this 
Bill.  Would  that  be  at  all  calculated  to 
promote  sobriety  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
would  not  such  increased  facilities  tend 
greatly  to  augment  the  consumption  of  in- 
toxicating drinks  ?  Wine  being  constantly 
on  the  counters  of  general  shops  would  be 
very  dangerous  to  young  people  and  ser- 
vants, and  they  would  frequently  be  dispos- 
ed toffive  a  preference  to  those  shops  which 
offered  the  temptation.  He  believed  that 
the  houses  of  the  licensed  victuallers  and 
the  beershops  were  nothing  like  so  danger- 
ous OS  those  places  would  be.  He  might 
remark,  further,  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  which  sat  in 
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1854,  of  which  the  right  faon.  Member  f« 
Wolverhampton,  the  now  President  of  ^ 
Poor  Law  Board,  was  Chairman.  In  short, 
the  Bill  rendered  the  labours  of  the  Com- 
mittee quite  useless,  and  would  prevent  tke 
House  acting  upon  their  Report  at  any  fi- 
ture  time ;  and  he  wondered  why  the  ri|b 
hon.  Gentleman  had  not  proposed  to  aUor 
ardent  spirits  to  be  sold  by  every  dufb 
The  Committee  of  1 854,  in  the  most  Oh 
phatic  manner,  decided  that  no  intoxicila| 
drink  should  be  sold  without  a  licence,  m 
that  in  no  case  should  it  be  less  thanjCSs 
year;  but  under  this  Bill  licences  eookik 
had  for  three  guineas  a  year ;  so  that  &r 
2d,  a  day  any  shopkeeper  might  have  a 
licence  to  sell  wine,  and  if  he  only  btl  i 
little  bread  and  cheese,  he  might  poMM 
the'  power  of  selling  it  to  be  drunk  on  lb 
premises.  The  main  point  of  the  Cosuat- 
tee's  Report  was,  that  the  facilities  for^ 
distribution  of  intoxicating  drinks  skodd 
be  largely  reduced;  while  this  measure  tf 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  wvM 
have  a  totally  contrnry  effect.  He  wodj 
appeal  to  hon.  Members  who  were  fatben 
of  families,  or  commissioners  of  the  peaee, 
whether  they  could,  in  the  face  of  sodi 
facts,  conscientiougly  support  the  measore? 
Again,  he  would  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  if  he  had  the  approval  of  thi 
clergy  or  of  dissenting  mioistera,  the  betdi 
of  police,  chaplains  of  gaols,  or  boards  of 
guardians  in  his  favour  ?  Had  there  bees 
one  public  meeting  in  favour  of  the  Bill ! 
Nay,  more;  was  there  any  friend  of  ibe 
Bill  who  dare  call  a  public  meeting  ?  If 
this  was  so,  surely  the  Bill  ought  not  to 
be  passed  by  the  Flouse.  If,  however,  it 
should  unhappily  be  imposed  upon  the 
country,  he  did  trust  that  the  local  sn- 
thorities,  representing  the  people,  woold 
have  given  to  them  a  discretionary  power 
to  prevent,  suspend,  or  annul  all  licences 
under  the  Bill,  in  any  district  where  tv<h 
thirds  of  the  ratepayers  were  opposed  to  it 
He  trusted,  however,  that  they  would  re* 
ject  it  altogether. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  *^  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Qoes- 
tion  to  add  the  words  **  upon  this  day  six 
months." 

Question  proposed,  ••  That  the  word 
*  now*  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Mr.  DIGBY  SEYMOUR  said,  that  he 
did  not  rise  to  second  the  Ameudoient,  for     i 
all  the    reasons    advanced    by  the    Imh. 
Mover.     He  was  not  there  as  tho  repre-     i 
scntative  of  any  society,  or  of  any  body 
of  men  whatever ;  but  he  desired  to  p^ 
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his  testimonj  as  the  Recorder  of  a  large 
town  in  the  Korth  of  England,  that  no 
oDe  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  criminal 
courts  could  resist  the  conviction  that 
three-fourths — he  might  saj  five-sixths — 
of  the  crime  of  the  country  was  directly 
referrible  to  the  demoralizing  influences 
of  the  low  public-houses  and  beershops. 
He  did  trust,  therefore,  that  this  Bill  would 
not  become  law.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  more  than  once  declared 
to  deputations  which  had  waited  upon  him, 
that  ho  did  not  bring  this  Bill  forward 
tiroply  as  a  fiscal  measure,  but  more  espe- 
cially as  a  social  and  moral  question.  It 
stood  before  the  House,  recommended  on 
fiscal,  sanatory,  and  moral  grounds,  and 
be  thought  he  should  be  able  to  show  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  accepted  on  any  of  those 
^unds.  Look  at  it  first  in  a  fiscal  light. 
He  owned  he  did  not  look  forward  to  any 
great  increase  of  refreshment  houses  from 
the  operation  of  the  Bill,  and  therefore  he 
thought  the  fiscal  benefits  anticipated  from 
it  bv  the  riffht  hon.  Gentleman  were 
greatly  exaggerated.  Light  French  wines 
were  not  suitable  to  a  northern  climate, 
and  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  M*Culloch  that 
the  only  effect  of  a  reduction  of  duty  would 
be  a  reduction  of  revenue,  and  that  even 
if  there  was  no  duty  on  such  wines  as  it 
was  now  proposed  to  introduce,  beer  would 
still  continue  to  be  the  chief  drink  of  the 
people.  Another  great  authority,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  himself,  in  1856,  declar- 
ed that  light  wines  would  never  he  very 
largely  drunk  in  this  country.  What  then 
became  of  the  argument  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  a  pure  and  wholesome  wine 
would  now  be  supplied  ot  a  cheap  rate. 
The  cloven  foot  was  revealed  by  The  Eco- 
nomUU  in  which  [^aper  he  observed  it  stated 
that  French  wines  might  be  easily  strength- 
eoed  for  the  British  palate  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  little  brandy.  It  was  patent  to 
every  one  that  the  advantage  which  the 
French  e.xpected  was  not  a  butter  market 
for  good  wine,  but  a  market  where  they 
could  get  rid  of  their  bad  vintages.  In  the 
Words  of  Horace — 

'*  Vile  potabis  modicis  Sabinum 
"  Oantharia," 

which  he  might  familiarly  translate,  "  They 
were  to  drink  wretched  claret  out  of  pewter 
pots."  Then  as  to  the  moral  and  social 
Mpccts  of  the  question.  There  had  been 
no  demand  for  this  Bill  by  the  public  ;  and 
alUiough  there  had  been  hundreds  of  peti* 
ticn«  from  persons,  independent  of  public- 
ADS  and  teetotallers,  against  it,  he  had  not 


heard  of  a  single  petition  in  its  favour. 
It  was  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  in  wine- 
growing countries  the  population  were  more 
sober.  He  believed  that  the  consumption 
of  alcohol  was  more  than  double  per  head 
in  France  that  which  it  was  in  England, 
and  he  was  supported  in  that  opinion  by 
the  observations  of  such  men  as  Horace 
Greely  and  Fenimore  Cooper.  The  in- 
ducements to  drink  in  England  were  abun- 
dantly sufficient,  and  the  Legislature  ought 
to  pause  before  they  thrust  upon  the  people 
greater  facilities  and  temptations.  The 
process  of  reasoning  appeared  to  be  that 
because  there  must  be  a  treaty  with  France 
wine  must  be  freely  admitted,  the  revenue 
must  suffer,  and  to  recover  the  loss  this 
Bill  must  be  passed  ;  but  that  was  a  line 
of  argument  against  which  he  protested. 
Besides  the  objections  which  he  entertained 
against  the  principle  of  the  measure,  he 
must  sav  that  in  the  form  in  which  it  now 
appeared  it  was  the  most  clumsy  piece  of 
legislation  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life. 
Every  shopkeeper,  whether  a  tailor  or  to- 
bacconist, might  take  out  a  licence,  and 
every  customer  might  be  exposed  to  the 
temptation  of  this  wine  being  recommend- 
ed by  the  shopkeeper.  Every  oysterman 
and  every  orangewoman  would  be  obliged 
to  take  out  a  licence,  and  the  evil  which 
would  follow  was  that,  with  French  wine 
they  would  introduce  a  French  police.  It 
was  not  at  the  dictation  of  the  temper- 
ance societies,  but  by  his  own  instinct,  as 
a  lover  of  constitutional  freedom,  that  he 
implored  the  House  not  to  sanction  such 
an  inquisitorial  system  as  would  allow  the 
police  to  come  into  honest  mens'  houses, 
whether  they  sold  wine  or  not,  simply  be- 
cause they  were  obliged  to  take  out  an  eat- 
ing-house licence.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Southampton  there  were  many  beautiful 
spots  to  which  picnic  parties  resorted  in  the 
summer  months,  and  any  one  who  allowed 
the  use  of  a  room  wherein  they  might  con- 
sume their  own  refreshments  would  have  to 
take  out  a  licence  and  be  subjected  to  tlK) 
supervision  of  the  police.  Th^  evil,  how- 
ever, was  not  in  the  licence,  but  in^what 
followed  the  granting  of  the  licence.  It 
was  a  monstrous  provision  that  the  police 
should  have  the  power  to  enter  houses 
under  these  licences  at  their  own  discre- 
tion, and  he  implored  the  House  not  to 
sanction  the  placing  of  this  inquisitorial 
power,  in  so  unguarded  a  manner,  in  such 
hands.  Clause  12  of  the  Bill  gave  most 
extraordinary  powers  to  magistrates.  No- 
tice of  every  application  was  to  be  sent  to 
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^be  clerk  of  the  magistrates,  and  if  within 
thirty  di\j8  an  objection  was  sent  from  the 
magistrates  to  the  Excise  0£Sce  that  the 
house  was  disorderly,  or  was  not  a  bond 
fide  eating-house  the  licence  wks  not  to  be 
granted.  There  certainly  was  no  prece- 
dent of  such  extraordinary  powers  being 
given  to  the  magistrates  without  any  in- 
^quiry.  It  was  in  reality  worse  than  the 
French  system.  Then,  again,  there  was 
no  definition  in  the  Bill  of  a  bond  fide  eat- 
ing-house. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  entered  into  a  philosophical  dis- 
quisition  of  the  connection  between  eating 
and  drinking  ;  but  bis  argument  proved 
too  much. ,  It  proved  that  a  man  ought  to 
hwe  liberty  to  drink  beer  with  his  victuals 
if  he  liked  it    bettor    than  wine.     [The 

CUANCELLOR    of  the    EXCHEQUER:     So  he 

may.]  That  certainly  was  not  the  effect 
of  the  Bill.  Foreign  wine  was  all  that 
was  provided  for.  There  was  a  clause 
against  adulteration  in  the  Bill  ;  but  it 
only  struck  at  the  small  retailer ;  the 
wholesale  importing  adulterator  was  left 
entirely  untouched.  He  (Mr.  D.  Seymour) 
protested  against  the  foreign  element 
which  characterized  that  measure  from 
first  to  last.  He  opposed  it  on  fiscal 
grounds,  and  he  opposed  it  still  more  on 
social  and  moral  grounds.  When  the  Beer 
Bill  was  passed  the  cry  was  "  Cheap  ale 
for  the  million."  Now  the  cry  was 
*'  cheap  wine  for  the  million  ;*'  but  there 
was  not  a  magistrate  throughout  the  coun- 
try, not  a  single  person  who  had  to  do 
with  the  administration  of  justice,  who 
did  not  feel  that  the  Beer  Bill  was  an 
utter  failure,  and  that  its  evil  effects  were 
every  day  'growing  worse.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer would  be  warned  by  the  expe- 
rience of  that  Bill  not  to  persevere  with  a 
measure  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
offering  cheaper  temptations  and  cheaper 
inducements  to  crime. 

Mr.  KER  SETMER  said,  he  was  not 
surprised  at  the  opposition  offered  to  this 
Bill.  He  had  not  been  very  favourably 
impressed  with  the  financial  scheme  as  a 
whole  ;  but  when  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  came  to  this  part,  he  remarked 
to  the  hon.  Member  who  sat  next  to  him, 
"  That's  the  best  part  of  the  Budget,  and 
will  be  the  hardest  to  carry."  The  right 
hon.  Qentleman  had  to  deal  with  two  most 
important  and  well- organized  bodies,  differ- 
ing in  everything  but  opposition  to  this 
Bill — the  licensed  victuallers  and  the  tee- 
totallers.    The  opposition  of  the  first,  he 
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was  afraid,  would  be  most  formidable ;  for 
a  moral  opposition  was  rarely  so  poverfol 
as  a  selfish  opposition.  The  tectotalleft« 
however,  who  conscientiously  believed  that 
every  man  who  drank  a  glass  of  light  wine 
was  an  incipient  drunkard,  and  that  ererj 
fermented  liquor  was  poisonous,  and  tbt 
its  sale  ought  to  be  prohibited  like  the  sib 
of  arsenic,  were  not  fair  judges  of  sneh  i 
proposal  as  this.  They  were  banded  top- 
ther,  as  the  title  of  their  association  stitei 
for  **  the  total  suppression  of  the  liqiv 
traflSc,"  and  they  were,  of  course,  opposed 
to  a  proposal  for  extending  that  trefie. 
The  proposal  had  been  quite  a  God-Kni 
to  the  United  Kingdom  Total  Abstbe&ee 
Alliance.  For  some  years  they  had  kid 
their  paraphernalia  of  agitation  so  *dl 
understood  and  so  well  paid  in  this  coootij, 
their  processions,  their  meetings,  their  tes- 
timonials, their  cheap  publications,  sad  n 
on  ;  but  as  yet  they  had  never  got  into 
Parliament.  On  this  occasion,  howeter, 
they<  were  represented  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bolton  (Mr.  Crook),  and  they  boasted 
to  have  presented  1,200  petitions  against 
this  Bill,  all  of  which,  it  would  be  ffoen, 
concluded  with  a  prayer  for  the  establisb- 
ment  of  what  was  called  the  Permisaife 
Maine  Law,  which  meant  that  in  any  town 
or  village  where  there  happened  to  be  a 
majority  of  water-drinkers,  nobody  ihooU 
be  allowed  to  drink  a  glass  of  beer.  Sock 
an  enactment  as  that  would  never  do  for 
England  ;  and  the  people  who  entertuned 
such  views  were  not  fair  judges  of  tbb 
proposal.  There  were  also  many  oAer 
persons  —  ably  represented  there  by  tht 
hon.  Member  for  Leominster  (Mr.  Har^) 
— who,  not  holding  extreme  views,  and  ooc 
wishing  to  *'rob  the  poor  man  of  his  beer,'* 
yet  looked  with  alarm  on  this  proposition. 
But  he  would  ask  them,  had  any  man,  vitb 
a  couple  of  shillings  in  his  pocket,  tke 
slightest  difficulty,  under  the  present  tpr 
tem,  in  getting  drunk  on  spirits!  How- 
ever well  intended,  the  present  resuietive 
system  did  not  operate  as  a  check  m 
drunkenness.  Having,  therefore,  mafca 
sacrifice  to  introduce  French  wines,  m 
it  not  reasonable  that  the  Chancellor  tf 
the  Exchequer  should  endeavour  to  p^ 
their  consumption  a  fair  chance  f  Of 
great  body  of  the  labouring  classes  wodd 
doubtless  still  drink  their  beer,  the  br 
vourite  beverage  of  Englishmen  ;  but  tbon 
who  wished  for  wine  should  be  altowi 
to  have  it.  The  question  which  the  Cbo* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  really  ba^to 
ask  himself  was,  '*  Should  the  ooly  piA 
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to  wine  be  through  the  ginshop?**  In 
this  eitj  of  anomalies  no  anomaly  struck 
the  intelligent  foreigner  half  so  forcibly  as 
to  find  that  in  numerous  refreshment  houses 
where  barons  of  beef,  fish,  and  poultry  were 
displayed  in  the  windows,  he  could  obtain 
nothing  to  drink  with  his  dinner  but  water. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  wished, 
therefore,  to  bring  eating  and  drinking  to- 
gether ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  con- 
ductfe  to  temperance.  True,  he  did  not 
allow  persons  to  drink  beer  ns  well  as  wine; 
but  in  this  he  had  made  a  concession  to 
the  licensed  victuallers,  who  now  turned 
round  and  reproached  him  for  it.  As  far, 
however,  as  the  proposal  went,  it  proceed- 
ed in  the  riglit  direction,  though  he  (Mr. 
K,  Seymer)  confessed  that  ho  was  for  a 
system  of  free  licences  to  sell  all  spirituous 
Fiqaors.  The  points  reserved  by  the  Bill 
for  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates  were 
the  right  points ;  although  the  measure 
required  to  be  made  a  little  more  stringent. 
It  avoided  granting  to  magistrates  the  ob- 
jectionable power  of  deciding  on  what  were 
the  wants  of  particular  districts — a  power 
which  many  magistrates  would  far  rather 
not  be  called  upon  to  exercise.  They  were, 
however,  to  have  authority  to  inquire  into 
the  character  of  the  house  as  well  as  into 
that  of  the  persons  frequenting  it.  But  it 
would  he  desirable  that  their  power  of  in- 
qairy  should  also  extend  to  the  character 
of  the  occupant  of  the  house.  By  the  Bill 
the  justices  were  to  have  a  veto  on  the 
granting  of  the  licence  from  the  Excise, 
bat  no  mode  of  appeal  was  provided  to 
some  superior  authority.  This  omission 
might,  however,  be  corrected  in  Commit- 
tee. Many  magistrates  would  shrink  from 
being  entrusted  with  a  power,  a  mistake  in 
their  exercise  of  which  was  not  open  to 
some  remedy.  The  proposed  provisions  for 
punishing  contraventions  of  the  rules  were 
mainly  taken  from  the  Beer  Bill7  and  were 
sufficiently  stringent ;  but  the  greatest 
safeguard  in  this  respect  would  consist  in 
the  power  of  the  magistrates  to  refuse  the 
renewal  of  the  licence.  The  great  evil  of 
the  Beer  Bill  was  that  the  justices  had  no 
control  of  that  kind.  The  signatures  of 
hooseholders  were  perfectly  valueless  as  a 
guarantee  for  the  character  of  the  keeper 
of  the  house,  many  respectable  persons 
signing  their  names  to  applications  for  li- 
cences from  mere  good- nature,  or  as  a 
matter  of  course.  As  far,  then,  as  legis- 
lation could  secure  the  good  conduct  of 
tbM6  houses  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer bad  provided  for  it.     The  recommen- 


dations of  the  Select  Committee  had  been 
carried  out  as  regarded  putting  these  re- 
freshment houses  under  the  authority  of  the 
police.  It  was  well  known  that  in  many  of 
these  places  spirits  were  illegally  sold,  and 
great  tippling  went  on  in  them.  In  his  own 
neighbourhood  the  officers  of  Inland  Reve- 
nue had  not  shown  themselves  as  active  as 
they  ought  to  have  been  in  detecting  per- 
sons who  sold  spirits  without  a  licence, 
thereby  injuring  the  fair  trader.  In  this 
matter  the  licensed  victuallers  had  a  just 
ground  of  complaint ;  but,  in  their  strange 
infatuation,  they  had  wholly  omitted  it  from 
their  catalogue  of  grievances.  At  present 
wine  licences  had  not  a  fair  chance,  as  the 
foundation  of  the  present  licensing  system 
was  beer.  The  magistrates  granted  a  cer- 
tificate for  an  alehouse.  Then  the  alehouse 
keeper  went  to  the  Excise  and  got  a  beer 
licence.  Having  obtained  that,  he  might 
afterwards  obtain  a  spirit  licence  also  ;  but 
he  could  not  get  the  spirit  licence  without 
first  having  a  beer  licence.  Now,  it  was 
notorious  that  many  of  the  public-bouses 
in  this  country  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  brewers,  although  they  had  no  return 
showing  to  what  extent  that  had  taken 
place.  When,  however,  by  some  great  ca- 
tastrophe the  veil  was  withdrawn,  the  public 
got  a  peep  behind  the  scenes,  and  saw  how 
the  brewers  were  mixed  up  with  the  licen- 
sing system.  In  the  case  of  Calvert's  bank- 
ruptcy, it  was  found  that  out  of  £750,000  in- 
vested in  the  business  the  sum  of  £468,000 
was  not  invested  in  tho  proper  business  of 
brewing,  but  in  public-house  property, — 
that  was  to  say,  either  in  buying  up  public- 
bouses,  or  in  lending  money  to  publicans, 
over  whom  they  thereby  obtained  the  great- 
est influence.  The  publican  derived  a  very 
small  profit  from  the  sale  of  beer,  and 
looked  to  the  sale  of  spirits  for  his  compen- 
sation. That  could  hardly  be  called  a  sys- 
tem promotive  of  temperance.  No  connec- 
tion like  that  between  the  brewer  and  the 
publican  existed  between  the  wholesale 
grocer  and  the  retail  grocer,  by  which  tho 
latter  was  compelled  to  take  all  his  tea  and 
sugar  from  the  former.  If  such  a  connec- 
tion were  really  to  be  established,  the  re- 
tail grocer  would  not  be  able  to  serve  his 
customers  so  well,  and  he  would  soon  find 
a  rival  shop  opening,  and  taking  away  all 
his  trade.  The  licensing  system,  however, 
deprived  the  public  of  this  wholesome  check 
of  competition  in  regard  to  liquor.  If  a 
great  brewer  bought  up  fifty  public-houses 
in  a  particular  locality,  he  knew  that  the 
magistrates  would  not  license  fifty  more. 
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and  he  therefore  felt  himself  quite  safe. 
He  was  sure  of  his  investment,  and  knew 
that  the  houses  would  remain  to  take  his 
beer  to  any  extent.  The  brewers,  doubt- 
less, sent  out  perfectly  good  beer  to  the 
publicans,  but  the  latter  were  tempted,  by 
the  low  price  at  which  they  had  to  retail 
it,  *'  to  pump.*'  as  it  was  said,  '*  the  New 
River  into  it."  That  fact  had  been  esta- 
blished before  the  Select  Committee.  To 
give  it  a  fictitious  strength  they  sometimes, 
but  not  to  any  very  great  extent,  added 
noxious  drugs  to  the  liquor.  The  Beer  Bill 
had  not  been  very  successful,  but  in  his 
opinion  the  beer- seller  never  had  a  fair 
chnnce.  Having  to  compete  with  the  li- 
censed victualler,  who  made  his  great  profit 
on  spirits,  he  had  to  resort  to  all  sorts  of 
shifts  for  a  living.  The  first  thing  which 
such  a  person  did  was  to  make  an  effort  to 
rise  in  the  world  by  becoming  a  licensed 
victunller.  But  though  nothing  could  be 
said  «Qgainst  his  character,  though  there 
was  no  ground  for  complaitit  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  conducted  his  shop,  or  in 
the  accommodation  which  he  afforded  to 
the  public,  his  application  was  almost  inva- 
riably refused  at  the  instigation  of  counsel 
on  behalf  of  the  licensed  victuallers,  on  the 
ground  that  there  were  already  sufficient 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood.  No  argu- 
ments, therefore,  ought  to  be  drawn  from 
the  case  of  the  beersh op-keeper  in  illus- 
tration of  the  probable  result  of  an  exten- 
sion of  the  licensing  system.  Now«  a  beer- 
shop-keeper  who,  under  this  Bill,  kept  an 
eating-house  might  take  out  a  refrcbhment 
licence,  and  having  obtained  that,  he  would 
be  entitled  to  a  wine  licence.  The  mea- 
sure, however,  did  not  provide  for  the  hours 
his  house  might  be  kept  open.  For  the 
sale  of  beer  the  hours  were  fixed — but 
what  was  the  hour  he  would  be  allowed  to 
keep  open  for  the  sale  of  wine  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: We  propose  to  assimilate  the 
hours  precisely  to  those  of  the  beershops. 

Mb.  EER  SETMER  said  this  was  the 
very  point  he  was  anxious  to  come  to,  but 
he  would  even  go  further,  and  say  that  in 
large  towns,  containing  a  population  ex- 
ceeding 50,000,  beershop-keepers  who  had 
obtained  wine  licences  should  be  allowed 
to  sell  beer  equally  with  wine  as  late  as 
12  o'clock  at  night ;  because  if  the  two 
things  were  kept  separate,  and  the  shop 
was  allowed  to  remain  open  for  tbe  sale  of 
wine  but  not  for  that  of  beer,  the  tempta- 
tion to  sell  the  prohibited  article  would  be 
so  strong  that  the  rule  would  cert(^inly  be 
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infringed,  and  the  House  bad  do  lighi  to 
place  men  in   such  a  position.    He  sow 
came  to  the  case  of  the  real  and  powerfal 
opponents  of  the  Bill.     The  Chancellor  ef 
the  Exchequer,  he  believed,  had  done  the 
wisest  thing  in  his  power  in  laying  on  tbe 
table  the  memorial  of  the  licensed  vietoaL 
lers,  which  could  not  be  too  widely  eire*- 
lated.     He  (Mr.  K.  Seymer)  had  giici 
notice  of  a  proposition  in  relation  to  tkii 
subject,   which,   however,   he  should  m( 
propose   in   a   Committee   of   Wayi  asi 
Means,  but  should  reserve  for  some  fstsn 
occasion,  when  he  should  submit  it  si  s 
distinct  question   to   the  consideration  of 
the   House.     The  memorial  to  wbick  W 
referred  commenced  by  stating  that  it  m 
proposed  to  give  to  every  person  appljio| 
for  a  licence  the  power  of  selling  wine  far 
consumption  on  the  premises.    This  vu 
not  true  ;  a  licence  would  by  no  mesa*  W 
granted  unless  the  applicant  had  compM 
with   certain  requisites.      The  house  fir 
which  licence  was  sought  must  be  honAji/ii 
rated  at  £20  ;  it  mast  not  have  been  of  % 
disorderly  character,  or  frequented  by  dii- 
orderly  persons.     Then  the  petition  of  tbs 
body  complained  that  their  business  wu 
perpetually  threatened  with  change.    Ho 
was  their  truest  friend  when  he  told  tbm 
openly  that  they  would  always  be  thretl- 
ened  with  change  until  they  consented  to 
carry  on  their  business  on  the  same  pnoei- 
ple  as  every  other  was  conducted — that  of 
free  competition.     The  licensed  victuallon 
had  received  fair  warning  by  the  Report  of 
the  Select  Committee,  and  they  ought  to 
have  looked  the  matter  in  the  face  uA 
have  adopted  that  principle,  subject  oolj 
to   such    regulations  as  were  inseparaUo 
from  the  nature  of  their  business.    Tbej 
now  complained  that  they  were  the  vic- 
tims of  irksome  restrictions.     He  was  not 
aware  of  any  to  which  they  were  subjoet 
which    did  not  arise  from   their  pecaliir 
calling;  if  there  were  any  of  an^njust  or 
vexatious  nature,  by  all  means  let  tbom 
be  abolished,  but  let  not  these  rules  W 
made  the  pretext  for  continaing  a  moBO> 
poly  which  on  no  reasonable  grounds  eooM 
ever  be  tolerated.     They  also  alleged  tbai 
restrictions  as  to  hours  were  imposed  oi 
them  which  did  not  exist  with  r^^d  to 
any  other  class.     This  likewise  was  a  mil- 
representation.  The  beerahop-keepers  wen 
confined  to  certain  hours,  while  the  licensed 
victuallers,  save  on  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
were  not  restrained  within  any  limits.    Os 
hi9  way  home  from  the  House. of  (Jommooi, 
which  kept  very  bad  hours,  he  constaatlj 
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Mv  gtirahops  full  of  drunlsen  men  &m\ 
women,  at  a  time  when  the  beerhouses 
were  bj  law  closed,  and  when  those  esta- 
blishments which  it  was  proposed  by  the 
present  measure  to  create  would  likewise 
be  closed  for  the  night.  Another  of  the 
liabilities  which  the  victuallers,  according 
to  their  own  statement,  incurred  was  the 
burden  of  collecting  the  greater  portion  of 
the  vast  revenue  derived  from  beer,  spirits, 
and  wine.  The  money,  doubtless,  was 
drawn  from  the  public,  but  he  had  been 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  the  Excise 
Commissioners  who  collected  the  revenue  ; 
tnd  if  they  once  admitted  the  principle  of 
exceptional  legislation  in  favour  of  those 
wbo  dealt  in  articles  paying  revenue  in- 
directly to  the  Crown,  they  would  have 
grocers  and  others  coming  forward  to  claim 
exclusive  privileges.  Another  of  these  ar- 
guments was  that  the  victuallers  were  the 
victims  of  a  system  of  morality  which  had 
forced  protection  upon  them»  though  they 
bad  not  sought  it.  They  might  not  have 
lOQght  protection,  but  he  must  say  they 
bad  taken  very  kindly  to  it,  and  they  had 
carried  out  the  principle  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power.  Last  week  thirty  appli- 
cants for  licences  in  Finsbury  were  re- 
fused, and  in  no  case  was  there  any  ob- 
jection to  the  character  of  the  applicants. 
On  Saturday  nineteen  others  were  refused 
in  Wandsworth  alone,  to  all  of  whom  the 
lame  remark  might  apply,  and  in  every 
ease  the  licensed  victuallers  had  been  le- 
gally represented.  They  tried  to  frighten 
tlie  House  by  an  enormous  claim  for  com- 
pensation —  something  approaching  the 
lum  of  £50,000.000.  Having  already 
drawn  that  sum  from  the  country,  they 
now  sought  to  establish  a  claim  for  a  like 
sum,  which  would  aQiount  to  £100,000.000 
in  all.  That  was  a  strong  proposition 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  do  well  to  look  to.  But  they  seemed 
to  forget  thi^t  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
the  good-will  of  a  business,  whether  it  was 
free  or  restricted;  anJ  those  gentlemen  did 
not  sute  how  much  of  thp  £50,000,000 
was  to  be  given  for  the  good- will  and  how 
much  for  the  monopoly.  In  support  of 
tlieir  demand  they  referred  to  the  compen- 
sation granted  to  lawyers  and  proctors. 
For  liis  part  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
coDipensation  granted  in  the  latter  c&se 
was  far  too  large,  and  the  country  certainly 
was  not  prepared  to  repeat  the  step  which 
it  had  been  induced  to  take.  But  in  the 
one  ca^e  there  was  sonio  reason  why  Par- 
liament should  act  liberally,  for  it  had  de* 


I  stroyed  the  occupation  of  an  entire  class  ; 
in  the  other,  unless  the  Maine  Liquor  Law 
were  carried,  the  business  of  the  publicans 
could  never  be  done  away  with.  They 
tried  to  persuade  them  that  hotels  would 
become  infamous ;  and  all  those  stories 
with  which  in  childhood  they  were  familiar, 
about  beds  sinking  down  into  charnel- 
houses  and  travellers  being  attacked  by 
banditti  were  revived;  but  it  was  too  much 
to  expect  that  men  in  the  19th  century 
would  believe  that  these  things  would  come 
to  pass  because  persons  with  refreshment 
licences  were  allowed  to  sell  a  glass  of 
wine.  Some  ill-nntured  people  said  that 
there  was  no  need  for  innkeepers  to  be  in 
leaguo  with  robbers ;  that  they  already  did 
all  the  robbery  themselves  by  their  exorbi- 
tant charges.  But,  without  going  so  far 
as  that,  he  must  say  it  was  absurd  to  talk 
as  if  in  England,  in  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century,  the  same  scenes  happen  as  in 
Terracina  nnd  other  parts  of  Italy,  where 
every  man  looked  like  a  brigand,  and  pro- 
bably was  one.  Then  they  said  that  they 
were  the  only  persons  who  paid  for  licences 
to  carry  on  their  trade.  This,  again,  was 
a  great  mistake.  The  wholesale  wine  and 
spirit  merchant  paid  twenty  guineas  a  year 
to  carry  on  his  trade  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  subjected  to  unrestricted  competh- 
tion.  Then  they  turned  round,  having 
already  persuaded  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  give  up  his  intentions  with 
regard  to  the  beer  licences,  and  they  said 
this  was  not  free  trade.  But  it  would  not 
do  for  them  to  attempt  to  mystify  the 
public  with  questions  of  free  trade  in  this 
way.  This  was  not  a  question  of  free 
trade  at  all.  The  question  of  free  trade 
was  only  involved  in  this  matter  as  far 
as  the  restriction  of  the  number  of  persons 
engaging  in  it  was  concerned,  and  no  one 
could  doubt  that  the  numbers  were  re- 
stricted. But  then  they  were  told  that 
this  was  a  proposition  for  the  extension  of 
drinking.  Now,  were  the  publicans  really 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  drinking  ?  Of 
course  not :  drinking  was  that  by  which 
they  all  made  their  living.  It  was  not 
drinking  in  itself  that  was  objected  to, 
but  the  places  where  the  drinking  took 
place.  Drinking  in  a  wineshop  was  fright- 
ful, drinking  in  a  beer-shop  abominable  ; 
but  drinking  in  a  ginshop  was  all  that 
was  moral  and  proper.  Then  they  tried 
to  catch  a  few  Conservative  votes  by  the 
statement  that  the  wineshops  would  be 
frequented  by  Radical  politicians.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  wherever  Englishmen  met 
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they  would  talk  politics  ;  bat  were  they 
never  talked  in  publio-housea  ?  Was  not 
the  phrase  "  a  pot-house  politician  ''  pro- 
verbial ?  Conservative  as  he  was,  and  not 
over  favourable  to  the  ministerial  mode 
of  extending  the  franchise,  he  was  not  at 
all  alarmed  that  these  wineshops  would  be 
turned  into  political  clubs.  Then  they 
were  told  that  this  measure  would  sap  the 
morality  of  our  female  population.  Women, 
they  were  told,  were  ashamed  now  to  ap- 
pear at  the  bar  of  a  public-house%  But  if 
these  public-houses  were  the  temples  of 
virtue  their  occupiers  described  them  to  be 
he  could  not  understand  why  women  should 
be  ashltmed  to  be  seen  there  ;  but  here  he 
must  protest  against  the  gross  libel  that 
had  been  thrown  on  the  women  of  the 
middle  classes,  that  they  would  go  to  these 
houses  for  the  sake  of  tippling.  Every 
ohe  would  recollect  the  abominable  insin- 
uation made  by  the  daily  organ  of  the 
publicans,  that  a  respectable  man  going 
into  one  of  these  houses  after  this  Bill  was 
passed  to  eat  a  bun  might  find  his  wife 
lying  dead  drunk  in  the  back  parlour,  and 
his  daughter  still  more  disgracefully  em- 
ployed in  the  attic.  That  was  a  gross 
libel  on  the  middle  classes,  which  was  only 
worthy  of  the  quarter  in  which  it  appeared. 
Then  the  publicans  said  that  the  sums  they 
paid  for  their  licensed  houses  were  gua- 
rantees for  good  conduct.  Now,  that  sound- 
ed very  well  in  theory,'but  in  practice  it  was 
all  moonshine.  From  the  Returns  which 
he  had  moved  for  on  a  former  occasion,  it 
appeared  that  no  house  ever  was,  in  fact, 
shut  up,  however  badly  conducted  it  might 
be.  When  matters  became  very  bad,  the  oc- 
cupier transferred  his  licence  to  another, 
of  course  receiving  what  he  gave  for  it. 
The  new  man  went  on  for  a  time,  till  he 
was  complained  of,  and  then  the  house  was 
transferred  again,  but  the  house  was  never 
shut  up,  and  it  was  carried  on  on  the  same 
principle,  and  that  was  what  they  called  a 
safeguard  for  the  public  morals.  jNow  this 
was  the  case  for  the  publicans  as  stated  by 
themselves.  He  had  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  teetotallers  were  not  fair  judges 
upon  this  question,  that  those  who  were 
anxious  to  promote  temperance  were  need- 
lessly alarmed  at  this  measure,  and  that 
the  opposition  of  the  licensed  victuallers  to 
it  was  purely  a  selfish  opposition.  He, 
therefore,  hoped  that  Parliament  would 
sanction  the  Bill  of  his  right  hon.  Friend. 

Mr*  Hardy  said,  the  course  he  had 
fornlerly  taken  on  the  licensing  question 
must  be  his  apology  for  now  addressing  the 

Mr.  Ker  Stymw 


House.  He  did  not  impute  to  the  Chtooel- 
lor  of  the  Exchequer  any  inten^on  wtifnUj 
to  corrupt  the  morals  of  tha  country^  or 
any  other  object  than  that  of  increastDg 
the  revenue  %i  the  country,  which  he  n 
doubt  believed  could  be  effected  without 
injuring  the  public  morals.  The  tcnxm 
taken  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dorvel- 
shire  (Mr.  Ker  Seymer)  was  one  whick 
it  was  always  easy  to  take,  but  it  did  Mt 
go  to  the  real  question  at  issue.  It  migM 
or  it  might  not  be  true  that  the  breven 
possessed  a  great  number  of  publio-hoosei; 
it  might  or  it  might  not  be  true  that  tin 
licensed  victuallers  were  pursuing  mij 
their  own  selfish  ends;  it  might  or  it  roighl 
not  be  true  that  the  United  Kingdom  Al- 
liance was  utterly  mistaken  in  its  eosna 
But  these  were  all  beside  the  real  questioa, 
which  was  whether  or  not  it  was  neeet* 
sary  or  advisable  to  increase  the  fkcilidfli 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  tUi 
country,  and  whether  the  course  taken  \/f 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  cat* 
culated  to  increase  the  revenue  witfaoitt  in- 
juring the  morals  or  disturbing  the  soeul 
order  of  the  country.  With  respeet  te 
the  brewers  and  the  licensed  vietuaBen 
and  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  be 
stood  clear  of  them  aU.  There  were  us 
brewers  with  whom  he  was  intimately 
acquainted,  or  in  whose  prosperity  1» 
was  at  all  interested  any  more  th«i  at 
every  man  must  take  an  interest  in  te 
prosperity  of  an  enterprising  class  of  umb 
in  the  country.  He  might,  however,  mf 
that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  erf  Aat 
was  raised  against  the  brewers.  It  ▼•■ 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  they  sent  osft 
good  and  pure  articles,  and  if  they  wen 
mixed  and  adulterated  afterwards,  tiw 
brewers  were  not  to  blame.  He  ventnrel 
to  say,  with  respect  to  the  brewers,  that  3 
perfect  free  trade  were  established  to-mor- 
row, still,  with  their  capital  and  the  mm* 
ber  of  houses  they  possessed,  they  wouU 
be  able  to  hold  their  own,  and  wodd 
always  be  found  at  the  head  of  the  XnJif^ 
With  respect  to  the  vested  interests  of  the 
licensed  irictuallers,  it  was  perfectly  irvt 
that  they  were  placed  in  a  system  whiek 
they  found  established  long  before  tbi^ 
entered  the  trade,  and  under  which  al 
their  interests  had  grown  up.  But  fas 
was  far  from  imagining  that  their  interests 
would  suffer  to  the  extent  of  £50,000,000, 
as  by  some  was  alleged,  or,  indeed,  tfail 
they  would  be  injuriously  affected  at  afl 
for  the  present.  What  might  fblbv  afteiw 
wards  was  another  question.    He  was  dsI 
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cftHed  upon,  nor,  indeed,  was  he  prepared 
to  defend  in  its  entirety  the  present  sys- 
tem of  licensing.  He  admitted  that  there 
were  many  points  in  which  it  might  he 
improred.  6at»  in  his  opinion,  it  was 
jnst  and  right  that  those  who  had  charge 
of  social  order  in  the  country — the  jus* 
tiees  of  the  peace — should,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, have  full  control  over  places  where 
mmibers  of  people  assembled,  and  where 
by  the  consnmption  of  intoxicating  liquors 
^ey  were  led  into  the  commission  of  of- 
fences, and  it  was  desirable  that  the  ma- 
gistrates shonld  haye  the  initiative  as  to 
pronouncing  upon  the  fitness  of  the  per- 
sons by  whom,  and  the  places  where  such 
liquors  might  be  publicly  consumed;  but  he 
was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  appeal, 
wfaidi  at  present  existed  in  the  manner 
ef  licences.  In  most  par^s  of  the  country 
it  had  become  a  mere  matter  of  form,  he- 
eanseHhe  Quarter  Sessions  seldom  or  never 
interfSered  with  the  decision  of  the  Petty 
Sessions.  In  such  cases  it  would  be  better 
that  there  should  be  no  appeal,  and  that 
^  responsibility  should  rest  with  the  ma- 
gistrates who  really  decided  the  case.  In 
•tiier  instances,  however,  benches  of  ma- 
gistrates at  Quarter  Sessions  acted  upon 
the  principle  of  allowing  free  trade,  and 
granted  licences  without  any  reference  to 
the  decision  of  the  justices  below.  That 
was  an  equally  objectionable  course ;  and 
rather  than  have  this  he  would  abolish 
Ae  power  of  appeal  altogether;  but  he 
thought  it  was  not  impossible  that  in  the 
eoursd-  of  these  discussions  something 
nighi'^be  struck  out  which  irould  satisfy 
the  public,  and  at  the  same  time  check 
the  nndue  increase  of  drinking  houses  and 
their  establishment  in  unfit  situations. 
Before  proceeding  further,  he  must  say 
one  word  with  respect  to  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance,  whose  representative 
hsd  moved  the  rejection  of  this  Bill.  For 
his  own  part  he  had  not  intended  to  ob- 
ject to  the  second  reading,  though  now 
the  question  was  raised  he  would  vote 
with  the  hon.  Member;  but  as  the  Chan* 
eellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  expressed  his 
willingness  to  make  alterations  in  Commit' 
tee,  he  had  intended  to  move  certain  Amend* 
ttients  there  if  the  Bill  should  reach  that 
sl^ge.  He  felt  justified  in  voting  against  a 
Bill  which  he  disapproved  with  the  hon. 
Member  who  represented  the  United  Eing»- 
^om  Alliance,  although  he  could  not  agree 
in  the  principle  of  that  body  in  making 
practically  no  distinction  between  the  use 
ttd  abuse  of  strong  liquor.     He  could  not 


agree  with  the  Alliance  in  proscribing  or 
prohibiting,  even  by  a  permissive  Bill,  the 
sale  and  use  of  liquors,  merely  because 
their  abuse  was  dangerous,  and  he  did  not 
recognize  the  right  even  of  a  majority  to 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  others.  Sup- 
pose the  majority  in  any  place  were  of 
opinion  that  the  practice  of  allopathy  was 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  community, 
were  they  to  prevent  the  minority  from  re- 
sorting to  that  mode  of  cure,  and  insist 
upon  putting  down  all  practice  in  the  place 
except  that  of  homcsopathy  or  hydropathy. 
If  he  was  to  have  a  divorce  he  would  rather 
it  should  be  at  his  own  suing  than  at  the 
instance  of  other  parties  and  without  his 
own  consent.  So  much  then  for  the  two 
parties  opposing,  and  untruly  said  to  be 
the  only  opponents  of  the  measure.  He 
came,  now,  to  the  primary  object  of  the 
Bill  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  which  was  revenue.  He  was 
disposed  to  agree  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Southampton,  that  the  revenue  would 
not  be  materially  increased  by  this  Bill ; 
that  the  Bill  would  be  a  failure  so  far  as  it 
referred  to  the  introduction  of  French  light 
wines  into  this  country.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  however,  anticipated  a 
considerable  increase  of  revenue.  In  argu- 
ing the  question  he  was  bound  to  assume 
that  the  Estimate  would  be  realised,  and 
that  there  would  be  a  large  consumption  of 
the  stimulants  to  be  imported.  The  pre- 
sent  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors  in 
this  country,  including  all  kinds,  was  put 
down  at  684,000,000  gallons ;  and  as  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  told  them  the 
other  night  that  the  further  introduction 
of  wine  would  make  little  difference  in  the 
consumption  of  spirits  and  malt  liquors, 
they  must  add  to  the  present  consumption 
of  spirits  and  malt  liquors  an  unlimited 
number  of  gallons  of  light  wines.  But  com- 
paring the  number  of  the  population  with 
the  quantity  of  liquors  already  consumed, 
he  could  not  think  that  any  increase  in  these 
"  nervous  stimulants"  as  the  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury  called  them,  could  be  made 
with  advantage.  It  was  said  that  free  trade 
in  drink  should  be  encouraged,  not  only  with 
reference  to  the  Revenue,  but  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  the  existing  restrictive  system, 
to  introduce  competition,  and  to  put  down 
adulteration.  Those  who  said  so  seemed 
to  suppose  that  nothing  of  the  kind  had 
ever  been  tried  before.  Why,  up  to  1496, 
there  was  perfect  freedom  of  trade  with  re- 
spect to  ale,  and  the  first  power  given  to 
Justices  was  something  like  the  negative 
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power  whioli  the  Chancellor  of  the  E<- 
chequer  now  proposed  to  place  in  their 
heiids,  Tliey  hnd  the  right  **  to  reject  com- 
nion  telling  of  ftle."  It  proved  a  complete 
fnilore,  and  in  the  rei)>D  or  Jnmee  I. — th&t 
happy  period,  to  «hlch  we  had  been  re- 
ferred, when  French  winee  were  largely 
oonsumed  in  this  country — further  retlric- 
tiTO  roenaures  wf  re  adopted  in  order  to  put 
a  atop  to  the  "  odioua  end  lonlhitome  ein 
of  drunlienneis,  the  source  of  erery  crime," 
which  then  prerailed.  Those  meaBures, 
however,  were  ineffectual  and  Defoe  aaid 
that  drunkennesa  nt  the  Reatoratioa  ;  be- 
gan its  reign,  and  for  forty  years  contluued 
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Yet, 
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Charlea  II.,   the  people  of  England   fo1> 
loved  the  French  hnbit  of  drinking  light 
winea.      At  <ine  time  ctaret  was  largely 
ooniumed  in   Scotland.      A  jug  of  it,  aa 
Lord  Coekburn  atales,  wae   aold  for  6<j. 
in  the  atreeta  of  Leith  ;  hut  they  would  see 
from  the  MemoriaU  of  Lord  Coekburn  i 
Life  and  Times,  that  people  got  drunk  on 
that  which  was  now  put  forward  as  a  cer- 
tain   loeana  of  atopping  intoxication,  and 
it  IS  very  questionable  whether  in  Scotland 
it    waa    not  alwaya  qualified    by  a  draui 
of  naquehaugh.     In  the  reign  of  George 
II.    there   was  a    great  deal    of  legisla- 
tion  with  respect  to  gin,  which  was  then 
a  comparatively  new  liquor,  tho  introduc- 
tion of  which  was  fraught  with  the  most 
pernicious  results.     One  Act  after  another 
was  paased  with  the  view  of  stopping  its 
lele,  bnt  in  vain.     It  was  at  that  period 
that  a  statute  was  pnssed  prohibiting  it  to 
be  carried  about  in  harrows  and  sold  in  the 
streets,  and  coniining  the  sale  to  dwelliug- 
hoaaes.      It  is  recorded   that  at  that  time 
signs  were  publicly  set  up  "  drunk  for  Id., 
dead  drunk  for  2d.,  clean  straw  for  no- 
thing. "     An  enormous  duty  was  put  on  gin, 
aa  well  aa  a  large  liceoaing  fee  in  the  hope 
of  checking  the  aalc,  but  the  distillers  then 
took  wine  licences,  and  gin  was  sold  un- 
der various  names — such  as  spiced  cordial, 
"  Saogree,"  die,  and  the  consumption  in- 
creased until  tho  evils  became  intolerable. 
For  two  years  licences  were  altogether  re- 
fused in  the  City  of  L      ' 
in  the  liceosiog  systen 
which  tasted  up  to  thi 
Act,  introduced  for  tl 
ing  restrictions  on  the 
Beer  Act  was  reconim 
that  if  beer  was  sold 
creaae  the  comfortsof 
give  them  a  more  who 
it  would  improve  the  ) 
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ing  classes  by  drawing  them  awaj  from  tht 
,  temptations  to  be  met  with  in  commDn  pnk 
lio-housea,  and  introduce  them  to  hoauaef 
a  hotter  order.  Those  were  the  pcomiHa 
held  out  by  the  ChanoellDr  of  the  Bi^e- 
quer  of  that  time.  He  asked  hod  onesf 
Ihem  been  fulfilled  ?  Had  it  not  bew 
found  that  the  eatabliahment  of  beerfaooM* 
had  been  one  of  the  greatest  corse*  of  tki 
country  t  Had  they  added  to  the  Ms- 
forts  of  the  poor  ?  Mad  they  improved  tk 
morals  of  the  peaaantry  ?  Some  jtsa 
ago,  when  he  had  charge  of  k  Beer  Bill,s 
brewer  who  largely  supplied  becrahops,  IdU 
him  in  alelter  "  that  the  whole  ayatemm 
rotten,  and  atrociously  demoraliiii^.  mJ 
that,  though  in  the  trade,  he  wooUiil 
lingly  aee  the  Beer  Bill  entirely  repeay,>l- 
though  a  very  heavy  sum  had  been  IsiiMl 
by  his 'loncem  in  that  trade."  HeadM 
"  I  trust  you  will  not  falter  or  jieldnpyav 
Bill  to  any  party."  In  a  Committee  idndt 
BHt  somo  time  ago  the  aystem  of  beenhifa 
was  most  fully  considered,  and  it  wasshem 
that  they  had  failed  altogether— that,  h 
far  from  cheeking,  they  increased  drmika- 
nesB ;  and  that  the  mu I ti plication  of  nA 
places  was  in  itself  an  evil  of  the  first  iiiig> 
nitade.  The  hon.  Member  for  Dorset  «■> 
a  Member  of  Utat  Committee,  and  h«MgMJ 
its  Report,  and  yet  be  was  now  caHing  (■ 
the  House  to  increase  the  number  of  ihcM 
drinking  places  under  a  new  name,  fm 
what  wa^the  proposal  of  the  Chancellor  (f 
the  Exchequer  1  Why  it  was  to  perpetosM 
the  evil  and  to  increase  it  by  giving  wine 
licences  tobeersbopa.  The  right  faon.  Geo- 
tleman  did  not  toucn  upou  this  iDhjeetia 
his  address  to  the  Honse  in  introdneiit 
the  measure,  but  an  ban.  Friend  hod  di^ 
covered  the  blot.  The  clauae  in  Uie  tt»- 
tute,  which  prohibited  faeerehops  from  st^ 
ing  wines  of  every  description,  was  » 
pealed  by  the  fifth  section  of  the  prMMl 
Bill;  and  if,  therefore,  a  beerstiop  MmN 
become  an  eating-house,  from  tbatmaOMt 
the  keeper  would  be  enabled  to  |[etolb 
Excise  and,  subject  lo  the  eonditllMSMP' 
tioned  in  the  Bill,  to  take  out  »  irii^  j 
addition  to  bis  beer  licence.    Tbaa  ^wT 
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•t«p,  but  by  dri?ing  botisos,  eren  tboso  un- 
der the  direct  control  of  the  luagistratea, 
And  others  originally  respectable,  to  prao- 
ticet  which  are  degrading  to  their  own 
character  and  most  injurious  to  morality 
and  order."  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that 
eicessive  competition  led  to  improper  prae- 
tioes  in  order  to  make  public-houses  and 
beershops  attractive  and  alluring  to  the 
peasantry  and  the  poorer  classes,  and  the 
appetite  so  grew  by  what  it  fed  on  that 
the  creation  of  the  beershop  system  had 
proved  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  crea- 
tion of  a  system  to  encourage  drunken- 
ness. But  it  was  still  said  that  the  chief 
thing  wanted  was  competition.  At  pre- 
lent,  in  spite  of  monopoly,  so  attractive 
vas  this  trade,  so  growing  the  habit  which 
it  supplied,  that  there  were  about  121,336 
of  these  houses.  In  1856  their  proportion 
to  the  whole  population  was  1  to  176,  to 
the  n^les  of  all  ages  as  I  to  87.  In  1841 
they  were  to  the  males  over  20  years  of 
age  as  I  to  42  ;  to  males  and  females  as 
1  to  88.  But  in  1856  they  had  so  in- 
creased that  they  were  to  the  males  over 
30  jears  of  age  as  1  to  38  ;  to  males  and 
females  as  1  to  80.  He  thought  he  had 
good  ground  for  asking  the  House  to  pause 
^fore  they  increased  the  number  of  bouses 
viiich  supplied  these  nervous  stimulants  to 
the  people.  TheChancellor  of  theExchequer 
said  that  the  magistrates  bad  an  impossible 
dttty  to  perform,  the  Legislature  making 
them  judges  of  the  quantity  of  liquor  to  be 
eousumed.  That  argument  was  unworthy 
of  the  ingenuity  and  logical  mind  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  On  what 
principle  could  it  be  said,  if  the  number  of 
houses  for  the  supply  of  drink  was  as  1 
house  to  80  persons,  that  there  was  any 
difficulty  in  procuring  any  quantity  of  li- 
qoor  ?  If  it  was  meant  to  bo  said  that  by 
(finishing  the  number  of  drinking- hoosea 
the  quantity  of  liquor  consumed  would  pro- 
bably be  diminished,  he  would  agree  to  the 
proposition,  for  he  thought  that  the  multi- 
plication of  these  houses  was  an  evil,  and 
ia  itself  a  temptation  to  the  drunken  man. 
He  appealed  to  the  experience  of  hon.  Gen- 
tleiQen  whether  when  cases  of  assault,  or 
other  criminal  cases  arising  from  drunken- 
neis»  came  before  them-*whether  it  was 
ilOl  the  fact  that  the  men  had  not  got 
<Imi^  at  one  house,  but  bad,  after  stag- 
o«t  of  one  at  a  comparatively  early 
Ifil  Iba  evening,  met  on  their  way 
I'llilli  fifty  other  temptations,  by  giv» 
,i»  mlmh  th^  ba4  been  rendered 
"pkjpiMl^dnplh  Hipd  ao  beeame 


easy  victims  to  plunderers  on  the  look  out 
for  such  prey,  and  he  could  mention  a  case 
which  lately  came  before  him  where,  after 
two  men  had  been  drinking  together  at 
different  places  all  the  evening,  the  land* 
lord  at  the  last  sold  one  of  them  a  bottle 
of  gin,  by  drinking  which  in  the  street  h^ 
got  nearly  dead  drunk  and  while  in  that 
condition  was  robbed  by  his  companion. 
Whenever  it  was  found  in  respect  to  any 
of  these  houses  that  there  was  such  a  dis« 
obedience  of  the  law,  the  licences  ought  to 
be  swept  away,  without  regard  to  the  pro* 
prietor,  or  what  were  called  **  vested  in- 
terests.'* It  then  became  a  question  of 
public  order,  and  public  order  ought  to  be 
supported.  The  hon.  Member  for  Dorset- 
shire (Mr.  K.  Seymer)  stated  that  he  had 
observed  drinking  houses  open  at  every  hour 
of  the  day  and  night,  and  after  that  state* 
ment  could  any  man  contend  that  either  in 
this  great  metropolis,  or  in  any  town  in  the 
country,  there  was  not  an  ample  supply 
of  public-houses  ?  The  hon.  Member  was 
fond  of  free  trade,  but  would  he  carry  out 
his  principles  so  far  as  to  allow  every  te« 
nant  on  his  property  to  have  a  licence? 
There  was  not  a  proprietor  of  land  who 
did  not  stipulate  that  beershops  and  pub- 
lic-houses should  not  be  opened  on  his  pro- 
perty without  his  consent ;  and  therefore 
let  them  not  legislate  in  that  House  on 
false  pretences,  but,  with  the  honest  feel- 
ing which  actuated  them  in  their  own  pri- 
vate capacity,  when  checking  drunkenness 
in  their  villages,  chock  it  in  like  manner 
throughout  the  country.  But  this  systom 
of  free  trade  was  to  cause  the  sale  of  pure 
wine  and  wine  only,  and  this  was  said  in 
the  face  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
1854,  from  which  it  appeared,  on  the  evi. 
dence  of  Sir  R.  Mayne,  that  the  free  vint- 
ners who  had  the  free  sale  of  wine  in  thia 
city,  instead  of  selling  wine  only  sold  spirits 
under  the  cover  of  wine.  If  the  present 
Bill  should  pass  into  law,  what  security 
would  there  be  that  the  same  thing  would 
not  be  done  in  the  beershops  ?  And,  in- 
deed, if  allowed  to  sell  wine,  why  on  prin- 
ciple should  those  shops  not  be  allowed  to 
sell  spirits  under  the  system  of  free  trade  ? 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  a 
man  ought  to  drink  where  he  ate.  But  if 
he  preferred  brandy  or  gin  with  his  meals, 
why  was  he  not  to  have  it  as  well  as  wine  ? 
The  Bill  was  founded  on  a  piinciple  that 
went  further  than  the  Bill  itself;  it  put  in 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dorsetshire  was  anxious  to 
drive  home,  and  opened  the  door  for  free 
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trade  in  articles  to  which  the  principle  to 
free  trade  onght  never  to  be  applied.  It 
was  taid  that  eating  and  drinking,  now 
separated,  would  be  combined  under  the 
operation  of  the  present  Bill;  but  it  struck 
him  that  in  the  class  for  which  these  places 
were  intended  more  was  drunk  after  dinner 
than  at  dinner.  ["  No ! "]  >  At  least  that 
used  to  be  the  case.  He  wished  to  know 
for  whom  these  eating-houses  were  intend- 
ed. He  found  that  in  40  towns  in  Scot- 
land every  149  persons  supported  a  dram 
shop,  while  it  took  981  to  keep  a  baker, 
1,061  a  butcher,  and  2,281  a  bookseller. 
In  Newcastle  it  was  stated  that  there  were 
21  eating-houses  to  55  spirit  merchants, 
425  public-houses  and  76  beershops.  How 
could  they  be  sure,  when  people  went  to 
an  eating-house,  that  they  went  there  to 
eat  ?  In  fact  the  licensed  victuallers,  as 
their  name  shows,  were  established  as  eat- 
ing-houses. Many  now  are  so,  with  the 
exception  of  those  abominable  ginshops  of 
which  no  one  can  speak  in  terms  of  too 
great  detestation.  There  were  many  pro- 
vocatives to  drink,  and  those  who  liked  it 
never  wanted  an  excuse.  As  Dr.  Aldrich 
said : — 

"  Good  wine,  a  friend,  or  being  dry, 
Or  lest  you  should  be  by  and  by, 
Or  aoy  other  reason  why." 

In  fact  any  person  wanting  drink  would 
find  it,  and  it  was  not  expedient  to  over- 
multiply  his  facilities,  for  the  supply  creat- 
ed more  demand.  But  for  whom  were  these 
eating-houses  intended?  Not  for  those 
who  had  families.  No  one  wished  to  entice 
them  there.  Then  they  must  be  for  the  un- 
married men,  or,  at  all  events,  men  away 
from  their  homes.  They  would  go  to  the 
eating-houses  only  during  the  short  dinner 
hours.  Having,  however,  found  drink  in 
these  houses  they  would  repeat  their  visits. 
Not  that  they  would  go  altogether  for  the 
drink  ;  men  went  to  such  places  for  com- 
pany. The  appetite  for  eating  was  soon 
satisfied ;  the  appetite  for  drink  was  in- 
creased by  gratification.  Licensed  victu- 
allers found  comparatively  little  profit  in 
supplying  food ;  their  profit  came  from 
drink,  and  it  was,  consequently,  for  drink- 
ing and  not  for  eating,  that  they  made 
their  main  proTision.  So  it  would  be  in 
the  winehouses.  The  sale  of  that  which 
brought  most  profit  would  be  pressed. 
Then,  to  come  to  the  question,  did  free 
trade  apply  to  this  subject?  It  was  ad- 
mitted that  with  raspect  to  the  houses  li- 
eensed  under  the  Bill,  stringent  regulations 
would  be  required,  and  that  the  poUoe  must 
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have  free  access  to  them.  Wera  these 
things  consistent  with  free  trade?  Was 
the  object  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee^ 
over  which  tbe  President  of  the  Poor  Lav 
Board  presided,  free  trade?  Free  trade 
favoured  the  development  of  trade,  but  tW 
purpose  of  all  these  regulations  was  tbi 
restriction  of  trade.  The  object  of  tkt 
Committee  was  to  get  rid  of  a  great  db» 
her  of  the  public-houses.  As  the  right  bos. 
Chairman  of  that  Committee  had  said  in  i 
letter  to  Mr.  Caudelat,  *'  it  was  hoped  by 
the  changes  they  proposed  that  tbe  eha- 
racter  of  the  public-houses  generally  wooM 
be  raised  and  their  number  limited.'*  Bol, 
the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  tbe  Ei- 
cheqner  the  other  night  referred  to  tbs 
case  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester  ai  ^ 
lustratfng  his  doctrine.  A  relative  of  tbe 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  a  magistrate  of 
Liverpool,  took  it  into  his  head  that  firee 
trade  was  a  good  thing  in  the  matter  of 
public-house  licences;  by  a  roajori^  of  oee 
the  magistrates  carried  a  Resolution  to 
that  effect.  What  was  the  consequeeee? 
In  every  instance  applicants  got  licencei, 
and  soon  there  were  1,520  public-houses  ia 
Liverpool.  At  the  same  time  Manchester, 
with  as  large  a  population,  had  only  450. 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ngbt 
hon.  Gentleman,  the  e£fect  of  this  shoald 
have  been  to  bring  things  to  their  natural 
level  and  to  check  drunkenness.  But  tbe 
fact  was  that  every  one  of  these  hoosss 
was  reduced  to  an  insane  competition.  Mr. 
Robertson  Gladstone  stated  in  his  erideoee 
that  the  parties  who  kept  them  wera  going 
through  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  and  yet 
crowds  were  pressing  into  the  trade.  Tbe 
effect  of  this  state  of  things  was  thus  is* 
dicated : — 

"  From  the  returns  fiirnished  to  tbe  Committee 
it  was  proTed  that  tbe  average  number  of  ee»- 
mittals  for  drunkenness  in  e^ht  of  tbe  laifaik 
towns  in  England  under  the  operation  of  tbe  li- 
censing system  was  1  in  893 ;  irhile  Livecpool, 
the  theatre  of  the  experiment  of  the  system  rs- 
commended  by  the  Committee  for  universal  adop- 
tion, was  1  in  20,  or  about  30  times  tbe  amoont 
of  drunkenness  that  exists  in  the  towns  regnbtod 
by  the  present  licensing  system.  In  free  tnds 
Scotland  the  average  per  town  was  1  in  40,  or,  ii 
round  numbers,  10  times  tbe  amount  of  tbetowv 
in  EngUnd.  In  free  trade  Ireland,  1  in  34,  er  11 
times  the  amount  of  the  En^h  towns." 

This  might  not  be  a  strictly  accurate  state> 
ment,  for  he  found  that  in  Liverpool  tbsy 
took  up  more  readily  for  drankennest; 
while  in  other  places  they  took  up  onlj 
those  who  were  both  drunk  and  disorderlj; 
but,  at  all  eventSt  the  numben  were  veiy 
remarkable,  and  ahowed  what  had  beet 
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the  effect  of  free  trade  in  lioenBing  public- 
houses  in  Liverpool,  and  when  the  Chan- 
oellor  of  the  Exchequer  referred  to  the 
number  of  public-houses  in  Liverpool  which 
were  the  resort  of  thieves,  he  should  re- 
member that  it  WAS  under  a  system  of  free 
licensing  that  thej  existed.  In  Manchester 
the  magistrates  put  on  the  rein,  keeping  the 
public-houses  very  much  on  the  same  level 
as  they  had  been  for  many  years  before. 
It  was  not  for  him  to  say  whether  they 
bad  not  carried  restriction  too  far ;  but 
their  restrictive  system  could  not  be  fairly 
tried,  for  they  were  check-mated  by  the  Beer 
Acts,  and  in  spite  of  them,  in  consequence 
of  the  Excise  licences,  1,400  or  1,500  beer- 
ibopa  sprang  up  in  that  city.  Beer,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  deleterious  as  spirits;  and  in 
Manchester,  as  ho  had  shown,  drunkenness 
was  far  less  prevalent  than  in  Liverpool. 
Again,  some  years  ago  there  was  free  trade 
in  pdblic-houses  in  Dublin.  And  what  hap- 
pened there  ?  In  the  year  1841  there  were 
taken  before  the  magistrates  23,443  per- 
sons. Out  of  these,  23,014  were  more 
or  less  affected  by  drink.  Free  trade  in 
drink,  then,  it  was  clear,  produced  drunk- 
enness. Was  there,  then,  any  call  for  this 
Bill  on  the  part  of  the  public  ?  He  ven- 
tured to  say  that  the  national  feeling  was 
strong  against  it,  meetings  had  been  held 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  against 
it,  and  many  magistrates  and  others  from 
that  part  of  the  country  had  been  in  com- 
munication with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer on  this  subject,  and  he  believed 
some  of  their  Amendments  had  been  em- 
bodied in  the  Bill.  But  the  right  hon. 
Oentleman  said 'he  was  about  to  remedy 
all  the  evils  of  the  system  by  imposing  new 
restrictions.  And  now  he  came  to  the  im- 
portant question,  could  they  pass  this  Bill 
without  injuring  social  order  and  public 
morality?  By  the  stringent  veto  which 
be  gave  to  the  magistrates  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  thought  to  provide  an  irrefra- 
gable guard  against  these  houses  becoming 
instruments  of  immorality.  What  was  the 
check  which  the  magistrates  had  under 
this  Bill  ?  They  might,  in  the  first  place, 
say  that  a  house  was  not  an  eating-house, 
tod  then  the  Excise  would  not  grant  a 
licence.  Then  it  was  important  that  they 
should  know  what  an  eating-house  was. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  magis- 
trate's ascertaining  what  was  a  hon  I  fide 
eating-house.  But  ho  said,  also,  there 
was  an  immense  difficulty  in  a  magistrate 
Mcertainiog  the  requirements  of  the  neigh- 


bourhood. And  he  gave  them  a  question 
which  was  very  much  more  difficult  to 
solve.  A  confectioner,  he  [said,  should  be 
entitled  to  a  wine  licence.  Well,  what 
was  a  confectioner  ?  Many  persons  in  the 
House  and  out  of  the  House  said  it  would 
be  perfectly  innocent  for  a  person  to  get  a 
glass  of  light  French  wine  with  his  biscuit. 
And  if  this  could  be  confined  to  a  high 
class  of  confectioners,  he  (Mr.  Hardy) 
should  have  no  objection.  But  as  to  light 
French  wine  with  a  biscuit,  whoever  asked 
for  it  ?  There  could  be  no  better  test  than 
in  the  precincts  of  the  House.  There  were 
Members  of  Parliament  constantly  going 
to  the  counters  in  the  lobby.  But  did 
they  asic  for  a  glass  of  claret  with  their 
biscuit  ?  Had  there  ever  been  there  a  de- 
mand for  that  kind  of  wine.  But  to  go 
further.  The  high-class  confectioner  might 
have  his  sherry  on  the  counter.  But  would 
the  low-class  confectioner  ?  Suppose  a  man 
painted  confectioner  over  his  door,  and  sold 
buns  and  sponge-cakes,  was  he  a  confec- 
tioner ?  If  such  men  were  to  be  entitled  to 
a  licence,  every  immoral  bouse  in  the  me- 
tropolis would  only  have  to  stick  up  a  few 
canuisters  full  of  biscuits  into  their  windows 
to  enable  them  to  get  a  licence  for  the  sale 
of  wine.  Then  with  regai*d  to  the  eating- 
house,  the  definition  given  of  an  eating- 
bouse  by  the  Bill  was  most  remarkable. 
It  was  any  house  where  animal  food  was 
sold,  or  other  food,  with  which  fermented 
liquors  were  usually  drunk.  He  was  sorry 
to  say  that  he  knew  of  no  food  with  which 
it  was  not  usual  to  drink  these  liquors.  li 
was  throwing  a  duty  too  difficult  and  deli- 
cate upon  magistrates  to  determine  what 
were  eating-houses  under  such  a  definition. 
What  justice  of  the  peace,  if  he  were  called 
upon  to  say  whether  a  man  who  had  pork 
pies  for  sale,  which  certainly  contained  ani- 
mal food,  or  mutton  pies,  biscuits,  ginger- 
bread, cakes  of  all  kinds,  kept  an  eating- 
house  or  not — could  safely  tell  the  Excise 
that  such  a  place  was  not  an  eating-house. 
No  man  could  perform  sucb  a  duty  con- 
scientiously ;  for  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  arrive  at  a  just  judgment.  Then 
again  the  proposal  would  open  the  door  to 
every  sort  of  house  to  get  these  licences 
How,  in  that  case,  were  beershops  to  be 
checked?  They  perhaps  could  not  re- 
present them  AS  disorderly  houses  ;  there 
might  be  no  moans  of  fixing  upon  them 
that  opprobrium.  A  beershop-keeper  might 
have  had  a  disorderly  house;  but  he  might 
shift  his  residence  to  a  few  doors  off,  and 
that  hoose  could  not  be  called  disorderly. 
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The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  proTided 
no  check  in  respect  of  the  character  of  a 
man.  He  refused  to  put  the  character  of 
the  applicant  in  question,  or  the  fitness 
of  the  particular  premises,  so  that  houses 
might  be  provided  with  back  entrances 
and  other  oontri?ances  to  prevent  the  in- 
spection of  the  police.  He  refused  to  take 
notice  of  the  question  of  locality  of  the 
houses,  so  that  they  might  be  opened  in 
out-of-the-way  places  and  be  frequented  by 
people  who  wished  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  the  police.  The  Bill  therefore  did  not 
provide  any  sufficient  check  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  house  itself,  or  as  to  who  was  a 
confectioner.  There  was  no  effectual  check 
upon  disorderly  houses,  and  anybody  might 
get  a  licence  if  he  so  wished.  Then  the 
Bill  gave  no  power  to  the  magistrates 
where  the  locality  or  the  premises  were  un- 
suitable, or  where  the  character  of  the  oc- 
cupant was  bad.  But  even  supposing  the 
Bill  did  all  that  was  pretended  and  pro- 
fessed, did  it  do  them  in  a  way  which  Eng- 
lishmen would  stand  ?  What  was  the  mode  ? 
Was  it  in  harmony  with  the  other  legisla* 
tion  of  the  country  ?  They  proposed  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  magistrates  a  secret 
and  irresponsible  power,  which  would  ren- 
der them  odious  in  the  eyes  of  all  English- 
men, because  they  were  to  exercise  their 
veto  in  secrecy.  But  was  it  only  the  ma- 
gistrates who  received  this  power  ?  From 
whom  would  they  receive  their  information? 
What  enormous  power  did  this  Bill  practi- 
cally place  in  the  hands  of  the  police?  They 
were  the  persons  who  informed  the  magis- 
trates of  all  that  was  going  on  in  the 
neighbourhood.  They  would  say  to  the 
mngistraces— -this  is  a  man  of  bad  charac- 
ter ;  tlie  house  he  is  about  to  open  is  not  a 
real  eating-house;  he  affects  to  sell  pro- 
visions, but  it  is  really  a  house  of  another 
description  ;**  and  thus  a  house  mi^ht  be 
condemned  as  disorderly  before  it  was 
opened!  The  licence  would  be  refused  in 
secret,  and  the  man  would  be  unheard. 
These  questions  at  present  came  before 
the  magistrates  at  Special  Sessions,  where 
they  were  watched  by  the  reporters  of  the 
public  press.  Thus  a  check  was  placed 
upon  the  magistrates,  and  he  ventured  to 
say,  that  if  the  Government  were  to  put 
forth  a  little  of  their  pressure  upon  the 
magistrates,  and  make  the  licensing  sys- 
tem a  reality  and  not  a  sham,  they  would 
ind  the  magistrates  ready  to  put  down  the 
disreputable  houses,  and  would  have  decent 
and  respectable  places  of  entertainment 
throughout  the  country.     He  knew  that  at 
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every  Special  Sessions  the  police  came  for- 
ward with  the  list  of  places,  and  said  whe- 
ther they  had  or  had  not  heard  a  report 
against  any  of  those  places  daring  the  year. 
And  this  was   a   most   important  ehecL 
But  the  plan  proposed  by  this  Bill  was  to 
give  a  secret  arbitrary  power,  for  the  exer- 
cise of  which  the  magistrates  would  not 
be  responsible  to  any  man.     Thus,  in  At 
case  of  an  honest  magistrate,  they  wen 
patting   a  burden  upon  him  such  as  no 
gentleman  in  England  ought  to  bear.    At 
present  magistrates  acted  freely  and  ho- 
nestly, because  they  acted    openly.    Bot 
by  this  Bill  they  led  them  into  temptatkt 
— and  so  odious  would  the  system  beeome 
in  a  t«relvemonth,  or  even  less  time,  that 
it   would   break  down   the    whole  of  the 
guards  provided  by  this  Bill,  throw  ervj 
thing  into  confusion,  and  sweep  away  the 
licensing  system,  without  the  Legislature 
having  duly  considered  what  they  were  to 
substitute  in  its  place.     In  the  early  part 
of  the  Session  he  (Mr.  Hardy)  had  asked 
for  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Forbes  Mackenzie  Act.   A  Commission  bad 
been  sent  into  Scotland  to  inquire  into  the 
operation  of  that  Aet.     It  was  an  Act  re- 
stricting the  sale  of  wine  and  spirits,  and 
the  houses  which  supplied  wine  and  spirits. 
The  preamble  of  that  Act  contrasted  in  a 
most  remarkable  manner  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  present  Bill.     It  recited  that 
great   evils   had   arisen   from    certificates 
granted,  and  enacted  that,  for  the  sale  of 
wine  and  spirits  in  Scotland,  no  confec- 
tioner or  dealer  in  provisions  or  eatables  of 
any  kind  shall  receive  a  licenee  to  sell  vine 
or  spirits  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises. 
A  Commission,  as  he  had  said,  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the 
Act;  and,  whilst  waiting  for  the  Report, 
the  Legislature  of  this  country  was  called 
upon  to  pass  an  Act  for  England  and  Wales 
upon  totally  different  principles.  That  Com- 
misaion  was  composed  of  several  eminent 
and  enlightened  men,  and  Sir  G.  Clerk's 
name  was  sufficient  to  guarantee  an  impa^ 
tial  and  disinterested  inquiry.     Was  it  not 
important  that  the    House   should  knov 
what  the^  Report  of  these  Commissioners 
said  ?     He  hoped  he  was  not  detaining  the 
Ilx)use  ;  hut  this  was  a  subject  on  which 
he  felt  a  deep  interest,  and  he  hoped  the 
House  would   pardon  him.     Then  it  wa« 
said  that  this  Bill  by  promoting  free  trade 
would   prevent  adulteration.     But  only  a 
few  days  since  the  hon.  Member  for  JBir- 
mingham  introduced   a   Bill   to  stop  the 
adulteration  of  articles  of  food  and  driok. 
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Bal  the  House  well  knew  that  the  statutes 
reUting  to  publicans  and  beer-sellers  con- 
tained  restrictions  of  the  most  severe  cha- 
raeter  against  the  adulteration  of  beer  and 
spirits,  jet  the  attempt  to  put  down  adul- 
teration bad  entirely  failed.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Stafford  had  informed  the 
House  that  bread  was  often  made  of  plaster 
of  Paris,  and  that  cayenne  was  nothing  but 
brickdust ;  so  that  a  man  after  eating  this 
adulterated  bread,  and  then  endeavouring 
to  rectify  his  digestive  organs  by  the  stimu- 
IsDt  of  cayenne  pepper,  ran  a  chance  of 
having  bis  internal  economy  entirely  walled 
up.  In  all  these  articles  free  trade  pre- 
vailed. Under  the  most  perfect  system  of 
free  trade,  therefore,  adulteration  still  pre- 
vailed ;  and  did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
seriously  hope  to  put  a  stop  to  it  by  this 
new  piece  of  legislation,  and  with  that  ob- 
ject did  he  really  mean  to  give  these  li- 
cences at  random  ?  The  permission  to 
sell  wine  in  single  bottles  was  a  matter  of 
minor  importance.  Tet  there  was  a  great 
desl  in  what  had  been  said  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Southampton.  One  of  the 
chief  evils  that  had  been  put  down  in  Scot- 
land was  the  presenting  servants  who  came 
to  make  purchases  for  their  masters  and 
mistresses  at  shops  with  wine  or  spirits 
over  the  counter,  and  therefore  grocers  had 
been  prohibited  from  selling  or  giving  spi-^ 
rits  or  wine  to  be  consumed  on  the  pre- 
mises. Was  there  no  danger  of  this  sys- 
tem extending  itself,  and  was  it  so  cer- 
tain that  tradesmen  would  not  change  the 
Christmas  boxes  given  to  servants  from 
money  to  wine,  and  so  introduce  disorder 
mto  houses  where  it  had  never  existed  be- 
fore ?  He  thought  that  subject  was  worthy 
of  considerable  attention.  He  had  already 
treated  of  some  of  the  social  features  of 
the  measure ;  but  there  was  another  ques- 
tion which  he  would  wish  to  put.  Was  it 
likely  that  this  Bill  would  succeed  as  a 
matter  of  revenue?  He  confessed  he 
thought  not.  By  this  time  it  was  pretty 
Well  seen  which  way  the  taste  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  was  extending.  It  was  not 
to  be  supposed  that  a  supply  of  milder 
atimulants  would  stop  the  sale  of  stronger 
liquors.  The  case  might  be  compared  to 
that  of  the  newspapers  which  were  vigo- 
rously written,  but  might  in  politics  or 
pther  respects  be  objectionable.  People 
wked  one  another,  why  do  you  not  take  in 
•  good  respectable  family  paper  ?  The 
Ijght  wines  might  represent  tho  Family 
^ournaL  They  were  what  would  be  con- 
udered  harmless,  and  to  those  who  had 


been  in  tho  habit  of  drinking  stronger  li- 
quors insipid.  And  as  the  "  family  papers'* 
disappeared  from  circulation  before  the 
more  spirited  and  racy  journals,  so  people 
would  not  for  French  wines  abandon  the 
more  exciting  stimulants  for  which  they  had 
a  greater  affection.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said  that  in  countries  where  light 
wines  were  consumed  drunkenness  did  not 
prevail.  Upon  this  point  he  (Mr.  Hardy) 
had  not  been  able  to  obtain  distinct  infer* 
mation,  hot  Fennimore  Cooper,  the  Ameri* 
can  novelist,  declared  that  in  Paris  he  saw 
more  drunken  people  by  going  into  the  right 
quarters  than  ever  he  saw  in  London.  There 
were  no  fewer  ^han  360,000  of  these  wine* 
shops  in  France,  and  it  was  ascertained  also 
that  out  of  1,100  homicides  400  were  com- 
mitted in  these  places.  With  respect  to 
Sweden,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  given  some  information  which  he  was 
glad  to  hear.  Some  time  ago  he  had  occasion 
to  comment  upon  the  case  of  Sweden,  and 
he  should  be  delighted  to  hear  that  &he  had 
rescued  herself  from  the  reproach  to  which 
she  then  seemed  open.  In  Sweden  there 
had  been  an  unlimited  right  to  distil,  en-> 
joyed  by  every  peasant ;  and  in  Alison's 
History  it  was  stated  that  under  that  sys« 
tem,  notwithstanding  the  thinness  of  the 
population,  there  were  1 50,000  distilleries, 
the  consequence  being  a  degree  of  immo- 
rality in  some  of  the  towns  unparalleled  in 
any  European  capital.  It  was  stated  by 
Dr.  Wald  of  Konigsberg  that,  in  the  con- 
scription of  1852  for  a  district  of  Western 
Prussia  (in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  the 
German  wine  countf'y)  out  of  174  young 
men  examined  for  the  army  only  four  were 
declared  admissible  by  the  surgeons,  the 
remaining  170  being  physically  incapaci- 
tated by  dram-drinking.  In  the  face  of 
such  facts  as  these  he  could  not  accept 
for  Gospel  the  general  assertion  that  wine« 
drinking  countries  were  free  from  the  evils 
which  in  this  country  arose  from  drunken- 
ness. He  was  happy  to  observe  here  a 
gradual  decrease  in  the  consumption  of 
strong  liquors,  which  was  due  partly  to  the 
efforts  of  temperance  societies,  to  the  im- 
proved education  and  increased  facilities 
for  information  and  amusement  possessed 
by  the  masses,  and,  more  than  all,  to  the 
better  houses  which  had  been,  and  which 
he  trusted  were  being  built,  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  for  the  labouring 
clnsses.  This  want  was  at  the  root  of 
many  evils,  for  if  men  had  comfortable 
homes,  they  would  not  seek  in  the  well- 
lighted,  warm,  and  sanded  rooms  of  beer 
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houses  enjojmeDts  which  they  did  not  find 
under  their  own  roofs.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tieman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
however,  anticipated  a  considerahle  revenue 
from  the  operation  of  the  present  Bill ;  hut 
was  such  an  increase  desirable,  was  it  not, 
he  would  ask,  the  fact  that  a  steady  decrease 
in  the  consumption  of  spirituous  liquors  had 
taken  place  of  late  years  in  proportion  as 
the  consumption  of  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa 
became  more  widely  spread  ?  Was  the 
House  prepared  to  put  a  stop  to  such  a 
state  of  things  ?  Did  hon.  Members  seek 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  articles  which  lie 
had  just  mentioned  by  the  introduction  of 
wine  ?  If  so,  did  they  expect  that  the 
light  wines  of  France  were  to  form  the 
staple  products  of  consumption?  Was  it 
the  fact  that  the  taste  for  such  wines  would 
be  found  to  exist,  except  among  the  higher 
classes  ?  He  was  told  that  a  large  quan- 
tity of  wine  was  imported  into  France  from 
Spain,  which  admitted  of  being  mixed  with 
alcohol  to  a  great  extent  to  suit  the  Eng« 
lish  market,  so  that  if  it  were  introduced 
into  this  country  we  should  only  have  spirit- 
drinking  in  another  shape,  and  upon  what 
principle  could  they  stop  short  of  actual 
spirits  when  this  act  was  once  in  operation  ? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  told  us  that 
the  year  1860  was  to  be  a  memorable  year. 
The  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  was 
to  make  it  memorable  for  a  political  revo- 
lution, and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for  a 
fiscal  revolution.  But  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  wished  to  add  a  Social  Revolu- 
tion. And  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  en- 
throned on  his  grand  measures  of  1860, 
and  resting  there  upon  his  fame  says,  like 
Jack  Cade  on  London  Stone,  '*  I  charge 
and  command,  that  the  conduit  run  nothing 
but  claret  wine  this  first  year  of  our  reign. " 
He  (Mr.  Hardy)  believed  that  it  would  not 
be  claret,  but  the  old  established  liquors  of 
the  country,  which  would  find  their  way 
through  the  conduits  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  opening.  He  warned  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  against  at- 
tempting to  raiae  a  revenue  which  it  was 
desirable  should  fail  him  in  the  end.  The 
more  the  people  improved,  the  more  he 
would  lose  ;  the  more  the  people  ceased  to 
drink,  the  more  loss  there  would  be  to  the 
revenue — never  more  wanted  than  at  the 
present  moment.  He  warned  him,  there- 
fore, to  build  his  reputation  on  something 
better  than  establishing  houses  for  in- 
creased intoxication,  as  ho  believed  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  Bill,  which  would  pro- 
duce increased  competition  amongst  those 
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who  already  could  not  live  fttrly  out  tH  tkk 
trade,  but  only  by  low  and  debanng  indle- 
ments  to  bring  men  to  drink  in  their  houses. 
He  said  that  if  the  right  hon.  GentleBMi 
added  a  new  class  to  the  121,000  booisi 
which  already  existed,  he  would  be  dofi^ 
his  best,  against  his  own  intention,  agaiMt 
the  will  of  his  constituents,  and  againstili 
will  of  the  moral  part  of  the  commuBi^ 
and  against,  he  trusted,  the  sound  senssrf 
that  House — to  demoralize  the  people  i[ 
this  country. 

Mr.  AYRTON  moved  the  adjoonuBMl 
of  the  debate. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHB> 
QUER  said,  it  was  with  regret  tbat  W 
acceded  to  the  adjournment,  but  as  then 
were  many  Gentlemen  who  wished  to  spesk, 
who  had  not  spoken,  he  could  not  resist  tbi 
Motion. 

Debate  adjxmmed  till  Thundayt  tks 
19th  Apnl. 

Houie  mdjoamfd  at  a  qmiier«ftv 

Twelve  o*«iMk. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 
Tuesday.  April  3,  1860. 

Mntuns.]  .Pubuo    Boxs. — 1*    Bankrupt   Liv 

(Scotland)  Amendment. 
Royal  Assent* — Stamp  Duties ;  Income  Tax. 

Their  Lordships  met;  and  having  gone 
through  the  business  on  the  paper, 

Home  mdjoumed  at  halApasi  Fht 

o'clock,  to  Tnetdaj  tbe 

17th  ii 


HOUSE    OF  COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  April  3, 1860. 

MiNUTxa.]  Public  Bills. — l^  Land  Iiuptoieiiwl 
(Ireland) ;  Land  Improvement  (Ireland). 

STAMPS  ON  NEWSPAPERS. 
QUBSTIOK. 

Mr.  W.  EWART  eaid,  he  rose  to  tik 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (in  the  a^ 
sence  of  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqoer), 
Whether  any  decision  has  heen  come  to  re- 
specting the  maintenance  or  disoontinoanes 
of  the  Impressed  Stamp  gn  Newspapers  ? 

Genebal  BUCKLEY  said,  be  voaM 
beg  to  askf  Whether  any  allowania  wi 
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be  made  to  Newspaper  Proprietors  on  the 
Stamps  they  consume  as  Cneque  and  Re- 
eeipt  Stamps,  placing  them  on  equal  terms 
wil^  Bankers,  who  now  receire  an  allow- 
aoee  of  7|  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  LA1N6  said,  there  was  no  altera- 
tion in  the  intention  of  the  Government, 
as  It  had  been  announced  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
to  discontinue  the  priyilege  of  re-trans- 
mitting newspapers  bearing  the  impressed 
stamp.  It  was  proposed  to  continue  the 
option  of  using  the  impressed  stamp  ft)r 
purposes  of  conrenience,  so  as  not  to 
caose  a  loss  of  time  in  attaching  adhesive 
stamps  to  newspapers  before  they  were 
posted.  But,  as  regarded  other  details, 
it  would  be  more  convenient  to  postpone 
any  questions  respecting  them  until  the 
Bill  was  introduced. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA. 
QUESTION. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  he  rose  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whether 
it  is  his  intention  to  bring  in  a  Bill  in  the 
course  of  the  present  Session  for  the  re- 
construction of  the  Council  of  the  Gover- 
nor General  of  India ;  and  whether  it  is 
bis  intention  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Law  relating  to  the 
Civil  Service  of  India? 

Sm  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  that  both 
of  these  subjects  had  been  under  his  con- 
sideration since  he  acceded  to  his  present 
office,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  introduce 
a  Bill  dealing  with  them,  and  also  another 
Bill  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  Supreme 
and  S udder  Courts,  after  Easter.  He 
should  have  been  glad  to  bring  iii  the  Bills 
before  the  vacation,  if  the  state  of  business 
had  offered  any  prospect  of  making  pro- 
gress with  them;  but,  unfortunately,  such 
a  step  would  have  been  utterly  useless. 

ADJOURNMENT  FOR  EASTER  RECESS. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  moved  that 
the  House  at  its  rising  should  adjouru  till 
Monday,  the  16th  instant — a  Motion  to 
which  he  imagined  there  would  be  no  op- 
position. 

REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
BILL.— QUESTION. 

Sm  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  ho  had 
no  intention  of  dividing  the  House  upon 
the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord,  but  he  wish* 
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ed  to  ask  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board  in  what  manner  the  number  of  houses 
at  various  amounts  of  *'  gross  estimated 
rental  *'  in  the  cities  and  boroughs  of  Eng- 
land as  given  in  the  Return  upon  the  Table 
of  the  House  were  ascertained,  and  he 
begged  to  introduce  the  question  with  a 
few  words  explaining  his  reasons  for  ask- 
ing it.  He  thought  it  was  desirablo  before 
they  broko  up  for  the  Easter  holidays  to 
know  how  far  the  Government  Returns 
were  really  reliable  as  an  indication  of  the 
number  of  voters  which  would  be  added  to 
the  cities  and  boroughs  of  England  under 
the  new  Reform  Bill.  When  he  addressed 
the  House  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill,  he  stated  hh  opinion  that  these  Re- 
turns were  not  only  delusive,  but  that  they 
had  actually  deluded  every  Member  who. 
bad  addressed  the  House,  including  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs  himself,  and  he  also  stated 
the  grounds  of  that  belief.  No  doubt  the 
noble  Lord  intended  that  the  figures  shown 
on  the  statistical  Returns  should  be  a  bond 
fide  indication  of  the  number  of  voters  who 
would  be  added  to  the  constituency  under 
the  new  measure  ;  but  he  believed  that 
the  mode  of  proceeding  was  this — not  that 
the  number  of  tenements  in  each  city  or 
borough  which  were  actually  rented  at  the 
amount  stated  was  shown,  but  that  the 
Return  was  founded  upon  a  statement  of 
the  number  of  houses  in  different  places 
which  had  been  estimated  by  local  valuers 
at  different  amounts  for  the  purpose  of 
rating.  The  difference  was  very  materiaU 
because  it  was  notorious  that  the  rateable 
value  was  always  put  at  a  much  lower 
figure  than  the  actual  rent  of  the  premises. 
He  thought  it  most  desirable  that  they 
should  have  this  point  cleared  up.  He 
was  followed  in  debate  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  who  said  that  he  believed  that 
he  (Sir  John  Pakiugton)  was  mistaken, 
and  gave  as  his  reason  that  although  the 
Returns  showed  the  numbers  of  freemen 
in  each  place,  they  did  not  show  the  scot- 
and-lot  voters.  In  support  of  his  opinion 
he  (Sir  John  Pakington)  had  named  the 
towns  of  Pomfret  and  Newark,  for  this 
reason,  that  they  showed  more  strongly 
than  almost  any  other  the  great  anomaly^ 
that  the  number  of  £10  voters  on  the  re- 
gister were  actually  more  numerous  than 
the  £10  houses  returned.  At  first  he  did 
not  understand  that  anomaly,  but  he  be- 
lieved that  the  explanation  was  that  which 
had  been  giveu,  that  they  did  not  reprc- 
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Bent  tho  actual  letting  v/iluo  but  the  rating 
value.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  told 
bim  that  the  explanation  was  to  be  found 
in  the  admission  of  the  acot-and-lot  voters; 
an^  as  in  those  two  towns  there  were  a 
number  of  scot-and-lot  voters,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  dispute  that  he  had  good  rea- 
sons for  making  that  statement.  He  knew 
nothing  about  those  two  places,  but  he 
thought  it  was  a  great  pity  that  the  Re- 
turns professing  to  give  information,  and 
which  were  supposed  to  be  correct,  should 
show  the  freemen  and  not  the  scot-and-lot 
voters.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
probably  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  no  less  than  forty-four  boroughs  in 
those  Returns  which  all  presented  the 
same  anomaly — namely,  that  the  numbers 
of  £10  registered  voters  was  greater  than 
the  number  of  £10  houses  in  the  bo- 
rough. There  were  no  scot-and-lot  voters 
in  the  borough  of  Droitwich,  which  he  had 
the  honour  of  representing ;  and  yet  hon. 
Gentlemen  would  Rnd  that  the  number  of 
£10  registered  voters  at  Droitwich  was 
392,  while  the  number  of  £10  houses  was 
only  327.  It  was  therefore  but  reasonable 
to  entertain  alarm  on  account  of  tho  large 
number  of  voters  of  one  class  which  could 
be  added  to  the  register  beyond  those 
shown  by  the  Returns ;  because  his  ob- 
servation did  not  apply  to  the  forty-four 
boroughs  only,  but  to  every  place  in  the 
list — because  no  doubt  everywhere,  in  a 
varying  ratio,  the  custom  had  been  to  esti- 
mate property  for  rating  purposes  at  a 
lower  amount  than  the  actual  rental.  He 
believed  also  that  in  cases  in  which  an 
owner  compounded  for  the  rates  of  a  num- 
ber of  houses,  small  tcnemepts,  the  person 
so  compounding  was  entered  as  a  unit  in- 
stead of  the  number  of  houses  for  which 
he  was  rated  being  entered.  Ho  wished 
to  know  whether  this  was  so,  because  that 
would  make  a  still  greater  addition  to  the 
estimated  number  of  voters. 

Mr.  C.  p.  VILLIERS  said,  he  believed 
be  was  in  a  position  to  allay  the  alarm  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  to  assure  him 
that  the  Returns  were  not  incorrect  in  the 
points  to  which  he  had  referred.  He  be- 
lieved they  were  tho  most  complete  and 
accurate  Returns  which  had  ever  been  pre- 
sented to  the  House  upon  a  similar  sub- 
ject. So  far  as  he  understood  tho  obser- 
vations of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  they  had 
reference  to  two  grounds  of  error.  One  he 
inferred  from  discrepancies  in  the  electoral 
lists  with  reference  to  £10  householders, 
and  the  other  from  an  assumpticn  that  the 
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property  had  been  taken  as  the  meant  ef 
ascertaining  the  number  of  persons  to  be 
entitled  to  vote.  It  was  very  likely  to  be 
the  case,  as  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  ob« 
served,  that  in  a  great  number  of  boroogfai 
there  was  a  larger  number  of  penMms  on 
the  electoral  list  than  there  were  £10  oc- 
cupiers. It  depended  upon  the  revision  of 
the  electoral  list  in  what  state  the  list  wu 
left  in  the  possession  of  the  overseer,  ui 
that  state  would  determine  the  return  ks 
made.  There  were  many  places  in  whiek, 
owing  to  there  having  been  no  conteBtei 
election,  the  register  bad  not  been  propedj 
rcvized  for  many  years,  and  therefore  then 
would  remain  upon  it  the  names  of  penons 
who  were  dead  or  disqualified,  or  who  bad 
ceased  to  live  within  the  borough.  The 
Return  which  was  called  for,  and  usniEj 
presented,  was  a  £10  occupation,  a  £10 
tenement  return  ;  but  many  persons  got 
upon  the  list  whose  qualifications  were 
made  up  partly  of  land  and  partly  of  hoosei, 
and  who,  therefore,  would  not  appear  ia 
the  £10  occupation  list ;  and  there  iroaU 
be  in  addition  in  some  places  the  scot-snd- 
lot  voters.  That  would  account  in  a  gmt 
measure  for  the  discrepancies.  Tho  rigbt 
hon.  Baronet  supposed  that  the  Retona 
to  which  he  referred  merely  represented 
the  property,  and  therefore  gave  no  ide&of 
tho  persons  who  would  be  entitled  to  vote. 
That,  however,  was  foreseen  when  the  Re- 
turns were  ordered  ;  and  therefore  a  spe^ 
circular  was  sent  to  the  clerk  of  everj 
union  to  institute  the  most  careful  inqsi- 
ries  in  all  cities  and  boroughs  within  his 
union  as  to  the  persons  who  would  be  en< 
titled  to  vote  under  the  particular  qoslifi- 
cation  referred  to ;  and  the  Returns  had 
been  made  on  that  principle.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  was  aware  that  under  the 
Reform  Act  the  overseer  was  the  person 
who  was  directed  to  make  out  the  electors* 
list.  He  made  out  that  list  from  a  colnma 
in  his  book  entitled  "  Gross  estimated  m- 
tal.*'  The  overseer  was  directed  nndertho 
Act  of  Parliament  as  to  tho  form  in  wUck 
to  make  his  entries.  He  had  two  colofflBS 
"  Gross  estimated  rental,"  and  *<  RatesUi 
value,"  and  ho  made  out  his  list  fiw 
the  former.  The  Returns,  therefore.  wt» 
made  from  the  very  lists  which  were  ai^ 
submitted  to  the  Revising  Barristers,  to^ 
upon  which  the  present  House  of  CommoBs 
was  returned  ;  and  they  were  drawn  nf 
also,  as  he  had  stated,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  tho  persons  who  would  be  enticed 
to  voto«  With  respect  to  the  Compoiin^ 
ing  Act,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  seemed  lo 
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be  under  tbe  impreasioD  that  where  a  land- 
lord compounded  for  several  places  they 
were  all  entered  as  a  unit,  and  the  occu- 
piere  of  those  houses  were  not  put  down 
fts  entitled  to  vote.  Thero  certainly  had 
been  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
Retnms  of  all  the  occupiers  of  houses,  be- 
cause in  some  cases  only  the  name  of  the 
owner  who  had  compounded  appeared  in 
the  rate- book ;  but  great  pains  were  taken 
hi  those  Returns  to  procure  the  names  of 
ill  occupiers  ;  and  he  belieTod  that  when 
the  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
Reform  Bill  there  would  not  be  any  fact, 
required  to  giro  information  on  the  subject, 
of  which  they  would  not  be  in  possession. 

Sa  JOHN  PAKINGTON  soid,  he  had 
not  got  a  distinct  answer  to  his  question, 
which  was — What  the  figures  in  the  va- 
rions  columns  of  the  Returns  really  repre- 
sented ?  Did  they  represent  the  number 
of  tenements  actually  let  at  a  certain  rate 
in  those  places,  or  did  they  represent  the 
number  of  tenements  which  appeared  upon 
the  rate- books  as  estimated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rating  ? 

UfL  C.  P.  VILLIERS  :  That  is  pre- 
cisely how  I  understood  the  question,  and 
I  hare  answered  it.  1  stated  that  tho  Re- 
turns represent  the  persons,  and  not  only 
the  property  which  is  availablo  to  the 
chargo  for  rates.  Care  was  taken  that 
they  should  not  merely  represent  the  pro- 
perty which  is  entered  on  the  overseer's 
book,  but  also  the  persons  who  would  bo 
entitled  to  vote  having  the  property. 

Mr.  EDWIN  JAMES  did  not  think 
there  would  be  the  least  blame  due  to  the 
Gofemment  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the 
Returns  were  fallacious,  because  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  correct  returns  must  be 
known.  But  at  the  same  time  the  House 
ought  to  know  to  some  extent  the  increase 
of  Toters  which  would  be  added  by  the  Re- 
form Bill.  When  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J. 
Ruisell)  stated  that  tho  Bill  would  not  add 
more  than  210,000  new  electors  to  the  exist- 
ing constituencies,  he  (Mr.  James)  believed 
bun  to  be  in  error  by  at  least  200,000 
or  250,000.  Every  effort  was  used»  no 
doubt,  to  get  the  actual  occupiers ;  but  the 
great  difficulty  arose  from  the  owners  com- 
pounding and  being  rated  instead  of  the 
occupiers,  who,  consequently,  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Returns.  A  foot-note  to  the 
Return  itself  stated  that  in  Norwich  alone 
there  were  12,162  tenements  rated  to  the 
owners  instead  of  the  occupiers,  which 
were  not  included  in  the  Return,  as  the 
rate-book  did  not  afford  the  means  of  dis- 


tributing them  under  the  several  heads  of 
Returns.  In  the  metropolitan  borough 
which  he  represented,  the  return  showed 
that  somewhere  about  500  would  be  added, 
but  he  believed  the  addition  would  be  from 
5,000  to  6,000  persons,  none  of  whose  names 
appeared  on  the  rate-books.  In  Finsbury, 
the  returns  of  the  parishes  of  Islington 
and  St.f  Luke's,  which  formed  part  of  that 
borough,  did  not  contain  the  numbers  of 
persons  occupying  tenements  rated  to  tho 
owners  instead  of  the  occupiers;  but  he  was 
told  that  there  they  would  have  between 
8,000  and  10,000  occupiers  entitled  to  the 
£6  franchise.  A  landlord  might  have  a 
whole  street  of  houses,  each  sub-divided 
into  two  or  thrco  lettings.  If  the  landlord 
did  not  himself  live  in  it,  there  might  bo 
four  or  fi?e  voters  in  each  house.  It  had 
been  decided  that  it  was  immaterial  what 
amount  of  rate  the  tenant  paid — that  if  he 
paid  but  2s,,  and  that  was  all  the  rato  as- 
sessed upon  his  tenement,  he  paid  all  the 
rate  assessible,  and  therefore  was  entitled 
to  tho  franchise.  He  was  convinced  that 
when  tho  Returns  were  narrowly  examined, 
it  would  bo  found  that  a  £6  franchise  would 
extend  the  right  of  voting  to  between 
200,000  and  300,000  persons  in  addition 
to  the  number  stated  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Sm  GEORGE  GREY  said,  that  the 
future  occasion  referred  to  would  be  tho 
proper  time  to  examine  the  validity  of  the 
proofs  which  tho  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
tleman  had  brought  forward,  and  to  stato 
the  reasons  for  the  conclusions  at  which 
the  Government  had  arrived.  At  present 
he  would  only  say  that  he  believed  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  statement 
was  very  much  exoggerated.  It  proceeded 
on  the  assumption  that  every  man  who  was 
included  in  a  composition  would  be  entitled 
to  vote  under  the  Reform  Bill.  But  that 
measure  would  enfranchise  only  those  ten- 
ants who  occupied  houses  of  a  certain 
value,  and  who  should  not  only  become 
liable  to  the  payment  of  rates  but  should 
actually  tender  the  payment  of  them.  As 
to  the  observations  of  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Droitwich,  the  Return  itself  called 
attention  to  the  facts  referred  to  by  tho 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  showed  that  tho 
point  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  referred  had  not  been  overlooked  by 
his  noble  Friend.  There  was  another 
Return  to  which  he  would  call  tho  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  notice,  presented  on  tho 
5th  March,  of  the  number  of  registered 
electors  on  tho  register  in  each  county 
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and  borough  in  England  and  Wales  for 
the  year  1860,  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, showing  the  number  of  scot-and-Iot 
voters,  and  according  to  that  Return  it  ap- 
peared that  in  about  fifty  boroughs  there 
were  scot-and-lot  roters,  the  number  being 
in  some  very  few,  but  in  many  very  large, 
and  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  in  most 
of  the  forty-four  boroughs  to  which  he  al- 
luded the  number  of  scot-and-lot  voters  was 
large  enough  to  aocount  for  the  apparent 
anomaly  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
bad  referred. 

Mr.  BENTINCK  said,  it  was  impos- 
sible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  this 
matter,  and  he  did  not  think  that  any 
satisfactory  information  had  been  given  to 
the  House  by  the  Government.  He  had 
submitted  the  Return  on  the  table  to  a 
good  authority,  who  stated  that  the  Re- 
turns showed  that  the  numbers  rated  be- 
tween £10  and  £6  were  much  less  than 
the  numbers  whose  estimated  rental  was 
between  £10  and  £Q  ;  but  as  the  fran- 
chise was  to  be  fixed  on  a  £6  rental,  the 
Return  stopped  short  at  a  point  where  it 
was  most  desirable  it  should  be  continued; 
and  the  question  was  raised  whether  the 
£6  rental  franchise  would  not  give  the 
right  of  voting  to  a  large  number  who 
were  not  rated  at  £6,  and  perhaps  not  at 
£5;  so  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  know 
bow  manv  were  rated  between  £4  and  £6, 
and  how  many  who  inhabited  tenements  of 
£6  rental  were  entitled  to  vote  under  the 
new  Reform  Bill.  As  far  as  he  was  able 
to  understand  the  Returns  presented  to  the 
House,  he  believed  that  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  London  was  wrong  in  his  cal- 
culation about  100  per  cent.  It  was  in- 
dispensable that  the  House,  before  comin;; 
to  a  decision  on  the  Reform  Bill,  should 
have  in  its  possession  reliable  Returns^  so 
that  the  House  might  know  what  it  was 
doing,  and  not  legislate  in  the  dark. 

Sm  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  it 
was  perfectly  certain,  from  the  extract 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Bentinck) 
had  rend,  that  his  correspondent  either  did 
not  understand  the  subject  of  rating,  or  had 
not  carefully  examined  this  Return,  inas- 
much as  his  criticism  was  wholly  inapplica- 
ble to  it.  The  Government  did  not  desire 
to  take  credit  for  doing  that  which  was 
their  manifest  duty  ;  but  he  wished  the 
House  to  observe  that  the  Return  which 
was  now  on  the  table  was  the  first  attempt 
which  had  ever  been  made  to  lay  before 
the  House  a  complete  statistical  account  of 
the  basis  upon  which  it  was  proposed  to 
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found  the  new  extension  of  the  franchise. 
The  Return  had  been  prepared  with  the 
greatest  care  and   he    hoped  the  Hosie 
would  understand  that  the  efforts  made  bj 
the  Government  to  obtain  accurate  \aSm- 
mation  were    honest    and   sincere.     The 
House  would  certainly  not  believe  that  At^ 
had  any  sinister  object  in  seeking  for  Hi 
information.     The  Return  which  hadka 
laid  upon  the  table,  nnqnestionably,  n  Ib 
believed,  exhibited  an  accurate  aUtnetif 
the  poor-rate  books  in  the  different  torn 
to  which  it  related,  and  that  was  all  iM 
in  the  nature  of  things  could  be  obtaaei 
He  wished  the  House  clearly  to  nndeiflai 
what  was  the  nature  of  that  informtte^ 
because  it  was  certainly  not  understosJly 
the  correspondent  of  the  hon.  Geiitew. 
According  to  the  existing   law  the  nte- 
books  contained  two  columns,  and  ooeiai 
the  gross  estimated  rental.     That  edm 
showed,  or  ought  to  show,  the  rent  reaij 
paid  by  the  tenant.  ["  No,  no! "]  Thstwa 
the  supposition,  and  his  belief  vras  th^  ii 
the  great  majority  of  instances  it  did  fui^ 
exhibit  the  real  rental.     Perhaps  the  r^ 
hon.  Baronet  had  confounded  two  diffenst 
things.     In  the  first  branch  of  this  Betsn 
would  be  found  abstracts  of  that  column  of 
the  rate^book.     The  second  column  of  ^ 
rate-book  contained  the  rateable  valoe— 
the  amount  upon  which  the  rate  vas  aeto- 
ally  assessed.     That  column,  in  the  lint 
place,  was  liable  to  certain  legal  dedocttODs; 
it  was  considerably  reduced  from  the  gross 
estimated  rental,  and  sometimes  it  was  for- 
ther  reduced  by  improper  deductions  ma^d 
by  the  overseers.     Therefore,  he  quite  ad- 
mitted that  the  rateable  value  did  not  ex- 
hibit the  rental;  but  what  he  said  was  that 
the  first  column  of  the  rate-book  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  did  accurately  ^^ 
present  the  gross    rental.      The   aeeood 
branch  of  this  Return  showed  the  rateable 
value.  The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Bentine^) 
said  that  this  Return  did  not  go  low  enoo^ 
and  that  they  did  not  know  the  total  noD- 
ber  of  persons  whose  rental  was  £6,^ 
cause,  he  said,  the  rateable  value  wasWvcf 
than  the  rental.     Undoubtedly,  the  f>^ 
able  value  was  lower  than  the  rent;  lit 
the  rateable  value  here  was  given  disihct 
from  the  gross  estimate  of  rental,  and  it 
was  only  by  comparing  the  two,  that  Sca- 
tlemen  could   see  the  difference  betveen 
the  number  of  persons  at  the  rateable  valst 
of  £6  and  the  number  of  peraons  at  the 
gross  estimated  rental  of  £6.     He  cosM 
not  but  think  it  would  turn  out  upon  taveS' 
tigation  that  the  figures  contained  m  this 
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Return  for  the  gross  estimated  rental  ef  £6 
— with  the  exception,  no  doubt,  of  tenants 
compounding  for  their  rents — would  accu- 
rately represent  the  total  number  of  occu- 
piers at  that  amount,  subject,  of  course,  to 
the  further  reduction  which  would  have  to 
be  made  for  various  causes  connected  witli 
the  occupation.  He  thought  it  would  be 
found  that  the  column,  £6  rental,  in  those 
cases  in  which  there  was  no  composition 
for  small  tenements,  accurately  represented 
the  maximum  number  of  persons  enfran- 
chised under  the  new  Bill.  With  regard, 
to  those  oases  adverted  to  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  J.  Pakington),  in  which  he 
said  the  number  on  the  register  was  greater 
than  the  number  of  £10  householders  ex- 
hibited on  the  Return,  he  would  find  that  ex- 
plained, in  the  great  majority  of  instances, 
bj  the  addition  of  scot-and-lot  voters.  If 
the  scot-and-lot  voters  were  deducted  the 
discrepancy  would  disappear.  The  excess 
in  other  cases  might  be  owing  to  the  causes 
which  had  been  already  suggested. 

Lo&D  STANLEY  stated  that  in  the  bo> 
roogh  which  returned  him  to  Parliament 
the  increase  of  the  constituency,  as  calcu- 
lated in  the  Return  before  the  House, 
would  be  50  per  cent;  but  the  result  of 
csreful  local  inquiry  showed  that  the  in- 
crease would  be  from  90  to  100  per  cent 
upon  the  existing  constituency. 

Ms.  MALINS  thought  it  quite  evident 
that  the  Returns  were  made  on  a  principle 
calculated  to  be  very  fallacious.  The  hon. 
sod  learned  Member  for  Marylebone  stated 
that  after  careful  examination  the  proposed 
Bill  would  add  450,000  electors,  instead  of 
220,000  to  the  borough  constituencies  ; 
Itis  right  hon  Friend,  (Sir  J.  Pakington) 
liad  received  letters  from  various  boroughs 
informing  him  that  the  number  of  electors 
onder  the  Bill  would  be  much  larger  than 
that  stated  in  the  Return  ;  and  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  had  declared  that, 
instead  of  50  per  cent,  the  number  of 
electors  in  his  borough  would  be  increased 
from  90  to  100  per  cent.  When  by  the 
Bide  of  these  statements  it  was  remembered 
that  the  Foreign  Secretary  had  made  a 
strong  impression  on  the  House  by  affirm- 
ing that  his  Bill  would  only  add  220,000 
to  the  borough  constituencies,  he  asked 
whether  the  point  now  under  discussion 
did  not  raise  considerations  of  the  highest 
possible  importance  in  connection  with  the 
Bobjeet  of  Reform.  Could  any  hon.  Gen- 
tleman say  that  under  snoh  circumstances 
tbey  could  take  such  a  step  as  that  of  re- 
ducmg  the  county  franchise  from  £20  to 


£10,  and  that  of  boroughs  from  £50  to 
£6  without  apprehension  ?  The  Govern- 
ment were  making  an  experiment  upon 
the  constitution  of  the  country  which,  as 
men  of  all  parties  acknowledfj^ed,  was 
fraught  with  the  greatest  peril.  [**  No  !  **] 
The  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham,  and 
those  who  agreed  with  him,  might  think 
that  thero  was  no  danger  in  intrusting  the 
representation  to  mere  numbers,  without 
regard  to  education  or  property ;  but  it 
was  impossible  to  go  into  society  or  to 
converse  with  hon.  Members  generally 
without  finding  a  widespread  apprehension 
of  the  consequences  which  would  follow 
from  the  admission  of  such  a  horde  of 
voters.  If,  then,  there  was  danger  in 
giving  the  franchise  to  220,000  additional 
voters,  what  was  the  peril  when  they  found 
that  the  total  number  enfranchised  in  bo- 
roughs would  be  nearer  500,000?  The 
Government  had,  no  doubt,  acted  with 
fairness  in  making  these  Returns,  but  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  first  attempt  to  ob- 
tain accurate  information  on  the  subject 
afforded  conclusive  evidence  that  the  Re- 
turns could  not  be  depended  upon.  He 
hoped  the  House  would  not  be  induced  to 
take  this  leap  in  the  dark  on  a  subject  in 
comparison  with  which  all  others  that 
could  come  before  them  sank  into  insig- 
nificance. 

Mr.  AYRTON  thought  that  much  of 
the  difference  of  opinion  which  had  been 
expressed  arose  from  confusing  two  things 
which  were  really  quite  distinct.  One 
question  was  as  to  the  number  pf  persona 
in  the  towns  of  England  who  occupied 
houses  of  £6  value.  Now,  in  point  of  fact, 
every  working  man  in  the  least  degree 
skilled  in  his  calling  paid  a  rent  of  2$,  6d. 
a  week,  or  over  £6  a  year.  Theoretically, 
therefore,  all  these  persons  would  be  en- 
titled to  vote,  but  in  point  of  fact,  none  of 
them  would.  Take  the  Tower  Hamlets  as 
an  example.  In  that  borough  there  were 
84,000  houses,  and  theoretically  there 
were  now  60,000  persons  entitled  to  vote, 
but  in  reality  under  30,000  were  on  the 
register.  This  was  owing  to  the  diffi- 
I  culties  which  the  Bill  of  1832  threw  in 
'  the  way  of  a  vote,  and  which  the  present 
measure  perpetuated;  the  result  being 
that  while,  if  you  adopted  the  theoretical 
view  of  the  case,  you  would  find  500,000 
or  600,000  persons  entitled  to  vote  in 
boroughs,  practically  that  number  was  re* 
stricted  to  one-fifth  or  one-sixth.  Under 
the  existing  law  no  man  who  lived  in  a 
compounded  house  could  get  a  vote  unless 
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his  landlord  oboee  ;  nnd  altogether  a  very 
large  number  of  persons  were  and  would 
be  unable  to  get  the  votes  nooiinally  con- 
ceded to  them  by  the  Act  of  1832  and  the 
present  measure.  It  was  a  mere  matter 
of  speculation  how  many  persons,  more  or 
less,  would  be  entitled  to  rote  under  the 
present  Bill. 

Mr.  BONHAM  -  carter  believed, 
from  inquiries  he  had  instituted,  that  the 
Returns  in  question  had  been  prepared 
with  greater  care,  and  were  distinguished 
by  greater  accuracy,  than  any  before  made 
on  this  question ;  but  they  could  only  be 
Returns  of  the  first  column  of  the  rate- 
book, which  in  different  parishes  necessa- 
rily varied  much,  according  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  person  who  levied  the 
i*ate.  There  was  no  doubt  a  discrepancy 
in  some  of  the  Returns,  but  that  arose 
in  a  great  measure  from  persons  who  oc- 
cupied houses  also  occupying  land.  In 
some  of  the  smaller  boroughs  the  differ- 
ence was  striking.  Thus  in  Wallingford 
there  were  369  persons  on  the  register, 
but  only  357  occupiers  of  £10  houses. 
At  Cricklade  there  were  470  persons  on 
the  register,  but  only  385  £10  occupiers. 
The  subject  of  compounding  was  an  im- 
portant matter,  and  he  hoped  the  House 
would  obtain  full  information. 

Mr.  JOHN  LOCKE  wished  to  know 
when  a  Return  upon  this  subject  which  he 
had  moved  for  some  weeks  since  would  be 
produced.  It  was  most  important  that  the 
House  should  know  the  real  number  of 
persons  occupying  houses  the  rates  for 
which  wcro  compounded  for  by  the  land- 
lord, because  every  one  of  them  could 
claim  to  be  on  the  register.  With  regard 
to  another  point,  he  should  like  to  know 
how  tho  Government  made  up  their  cal- 
culations. As  regarded  the  borough  of 
Southwark,  the  Government  Returns  were 
tolerably  accurate,  except  that  they  had 
taken  the  register  of  1858  as  their  guide, 
instead  of  the  register  of  1859.  The  num- 
ber of  electors  in  1858  was  10,600;  but  in 
1859  it  was  upwards  of  11,000.  In  the 
column  showing  the  number  of  houses 
rated  at  £10  and  upwards,  16,000  was 
inserted,  leaving  a  difference  of  6,000  be- 
tween the  number  of  electors  and  the  num- 
ber of  qualifying  houses.  The  expected 
addition  to  the  constituency  by  extending 
the  franchise  to  £6  occupiers  was  3,000  ; 
so  that  the  real  addition  to  the  constituency 
might  be  about  9.000.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  the  200,000  increase  spoken  of  by 
the  noble  Lord  was  expected  to  arise  only 
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from  the  new  £6  voters,  or  whether  on  tlie 
calculation  of  the  number  of  those  who  were 
at  the  present  time  entitled  to  be  upon  the 
register  but  were  not  there  ?  The  compoiDMl 
householders  seemed  to  be  entirely  left  oot 
of  the  calculation;  yet  in  the  borough  d 
Southwark  there  were  whole  streets  oefu- 
pied  by  compound  householders.  He  faepid 
that  the  Government,  during  the  reeei^ 
would  turn  their  attention  to  providing  t 
proper  machinery  for  the  working  of  s  net 
Reform  Bill.  There  were  %ermX  Gompt 
Practices  Bills  introduced  by  private  Meu- 
bers  before  a  Committee,  and  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  a  Reform  Bill  shodd 
be  accompanied  by  something  of  that  kiod 
to  make  it  work.  It  would  be  impossftle 
to  add  so  many  electors  to  tho  consticacs- 
cies  and  leave  them  without  any  assistSMe 
to  enable  them  to  vote.  In  the  Refim 
Bill  of  the  late  Government  there  was  a 
provision  for  additional  polling  places;  bit 
in  tho  present  Bill  there  was  nothing  of 
the  kind. 

Mr.  speaker  intimated  that  as  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Bill  and  the  Reform  Bill 
were  measures  before  the  House  to  be  dis- 
cussed upon  a  future  occasion,  the  hes. 
Member  was  irregular  in  commenting  opoi 
them  at  present. 

Mr.  JOHN  LOCKE  said,  he  was  not 
aware  he  was  out  of  order ;  and  it  app^ir* 
ed  to  him  that  the  observationa  he  wsi 
making  were  in  some  way  pertinent  to 
these  Returns.  He  wa9  only  following  the 
example  of  other  hon.  Members.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Wallingford 
not  only  made  a  loug  speech  of  his  own  oi 
the  subject,  but  repeated  the  speech  of 
everybody  else. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  observed,  that  Uie 
Returns  before  the  House  were  eztremely 
vague.  Tho  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Southwark  had  pointed  out  some  of  their 
manifest  absurdities,  so  that  he  (Mr.  ]^ev« 
dogate)  would  not  go  further  into  that 
matter.  He  rose  for  the  purpose  of  call* 
ing  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the 
fact,  that  the  House  had  no  informatioi 
at  all  as  to  the  numbers  which  might  be 
added  to  the  county  constituencies  by  ths 
Reform  Bill,  with  the  exception  of  a  Bs* 
turn  which  ho  had  moved  for  in  1854, 
which  was  of  rather  old  date  now.  He 
had  intended  to  move  for  a  farther  Be* 
turn ;  but  ho  believed  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Northamptonshire  had  given  a 
notice  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  Poor- 
Law  Board  were  at  present  preparing  a 
Return  in  consequence  of  the  Motion  of 
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his  hon.  Friend.  Ho  (Mr.  Newdegatc), 
boweyer,  hoped  the  House  would  not  find 
thcmBelves  in  this  position  —  that  when 
they  were  asked  to  prooeed  with  the  Re- 
form Bill  after  Easter  they  should  be  told 
that  the  Returns  were  not  prepared.  Ho 
objected  to  their  proceeding  to  pass  an 
important  measure  without  being  in  a  po- 
sition to  judge  of  the  effects  of  it;  and 
he  therefore  asked  an  assurance  that  the 
Bouse  should  not  bo  asked  to  consider  the 
important  change  in  tho  county  constitu- 
encies proposed  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  the 
Government  without  further  information. 
The  House  wanted  the  bases  of  the  calcu- 
IttioDs  made  bv  the  Government,  and  for 
this  they  ought  to  have  Returns  of  the 
mimbora  rated  at  £10,  £20,  £30,  and  £50 
respectively.  Indeed,  they  ought  to  have 
A  Return  of  even  those  rated  so  low  as  £6, 
inasmuch  as  the  rating  valuation  was  much 
below  the  rentaL  He  hoped  the  House 
would  receive  the  reasonable  assurance 
which  he  now  begged  to  ask  fur. 

LORD-LIEUTENANOY  OF  LONDON- 
DERRY COUNTY.— QUESTION. 

Colonel  FRENCH  said,  tho  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  tho  Government  was  awaro 
of  the  statement  which  had  been  made, 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in 
defiance  of  precedent  and  custom,  had 
chosen  to  appoint  a  legal  functionary  to 
the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county 
of  Londonderry.  It  had  been  stated  that 
this  legal  functionary  did  not  possess  pro- 
perty in  the  county  beyond  a  small  lease- 
hold of  100  acres,  while  the  qualification 
was  £200  a  year  in  fee.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  during  the  recess  the  noble 
Lord  would  direct  inquiries  to  bo  mado 
whether  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  had 
referred  possessed  the  amount  of  property 
necessary  to  qualify  him  for  the  office  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed  ? 

DISFRANCHISEMENT  OF  BOROUGHS. 

QUESTION. 

Sir  MINTO  FARQUHAR  wished  to 
put  a  quotttion  to  tho  noble  Lord  which 
had  reference  to  the  boroughs  proposed  to 
ho  partially  disfranchised.  The  House  was 
aware  that  in  1831  the  Government  took 
the  test  of  population  for  their  disfranchis- 
mg  clauses ;  but  that  test  was  objected  to 
aad  abandoned,  and  they  resolved  in  the 
Reform  Bill,  which  became  law  in  1832, 
to  adopt  tho  test  of  the  number  of  houses 


and  of  the  amount  of  direct  taxation  in  con- 
sidering the  question  of  disfranchisement. 
Lord  Melbourno  at  that  time  directed  Lieu- 
tenant Drummond  to  make  such  a  return 
on  this  principle  as  would  show  the  relative 
importance  of  the  boroughs,  and  on  that 
return  the  Government  of  the  day  proceed- 
ed in  their  disqualifications.  He  wished  to 
know  whether,  seeing  the  present  Govern- 
ment had  reverted  to  the  test  of  1831, 
instead  of  taking  that  of  1832,  they  would 
direct  a  Return  to  he  made,  on  tho  same 
principle  as  that  made  by  order  of  Lord 
Melbourne,  of  all  boroughs  returning  two 
Members  to  Parliament,  and  containing 
less  than  10,000  inhabitants?  Such  a 
Return  would'  be  of  tho  greatest  possible 
interest,  as  showing  tho  relative  import- 
ance of  tho  various  boroughs. 

Mr.  DEEDES  suggested  that  the  Re- 
form Bill  should  be  postponed  until  after 
the  next  Census,  which  would  be  taken 
next  year.  They  could  then  take  tho  Re- 
form Bill  with  moro  justico  to  all  parties. 
He  wished  to  know  what  business  would 
be  taken  immediately  after  they  met  again? 
He  understood  the  noble  Lord  to  say  that 
on  the  16th  the  Naval  Estimates  would  be 
taken.  Upon  referring  to  tho  Notice-book 
in  the  Library,  the  first  Order  of  the  Day 
for  the  16th  was  the  second  reading  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  Bill,  and  the 
third  Order  was  the  second  reading  of  the 
Highways  Bill.  As  these  measures  were 
immediately  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
uf  State  for  the  Homo  Department,  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  convenience  to  Gen- 
tlemen interested  in  both  those  measures 
if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  state 
when  he  thought  it  would  bo  in  his  power 
to  proceed  with  those  measures. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  nei- 
ther of  these  Bills  would  be  proceeded 
with  in  the  first  week  after  Easter. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  was  under- 
stood  to  assent  to  the  inquiry  suggested  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Roscommon.  With 
respect  to  the  Return  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  spoke 
last,  it  was  very  difficult  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  call  for  Returns  at  the  suggestion 
of  other  persons.  If  any  hon.  Member 
chose  to  move  for  a  Return  which  was  likely 
to  throw  useful  light  on  any  subject  that 
would  come  under  tho  discussion  of  the 
House,  the  Government  would,  of  course, 
offer  no  ohjection  to  its  production. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House,  at  risiug,  to  adjourn  till  Monday, 
16th  April. 
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LAND  IMPROVEMENT  (IRELAND)  BILL. 
LEAVE. — FIRST  READING. 

Mr,  HENNESSY  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  facilitate  the  improve- 
ment of  land  in  Ireland,  but  said  in  the 
absence  of  a  great  many  Irish  Members  he 
forbore  to  enter  into  any  details. 

Mr.  CARDWELL  thought  it  was  de- 
sirable  that  those  hon.  Members  who  ob' 
jected  to  the  measure  which  he  proposed 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  introducing 
one  themselves.  He  was  therefore  glad 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  the  King's 
County  had  given  notice  on  this  subject. 
He.  should  offer  no  objection  to  the  intro- 
duction of  his  Bill. 

Leave  giiDen, 

**  Bill  to  iaoilitate  the  improvement  of  Land  in 
Ireland,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Hxn- 
vxBsr,  Mr.  Pollard-Ubquhart,  and  Sir  Richard 

Ls  VINOS." 

Bill  presented  and  read  1". 


ECCLESIASTICAL   COURTS   JURISDIC- 
TION.—LEAVE. 

Mr.  E.  p.  BOUVERIE  asked  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  abolish  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  Ireland  in  cases 
of  defamation,  and  in  England,  Wales, 
and  Ireland  in  cases  of  brawling.  He 
said  he  ought  perhaps  to  apologise  to  the 
Irish  Members  for  interfering  in  this  matter, 
but  having  already  introduced  a  Bill  to 
abolish  those  Courts  in  England  and  Wales, 
he  was  requested  by  persons  connected 
with  Ireland  to  introduce  a  similar  mea- 
sure for  that  country.  He  proposed  to 
place  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Irish  Eccle- 
siastical Courts  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
English  Courts  in  cases  of  defamation,  and 
to  abolish  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts 
altogether  in  cases  of  brawling  in  England 
and  Ireland. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  wished  to  make 
one  remark  as  to  the  proposed  abolition 
of  any  proceeding  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  against  brawling.  His  attention 
had  lately  been  directed  to  that  subject. 
As  he  understood  the  matter,  at  present 
brawling  in  church  was  purely  an  ecclesi- 
astical offence.  Unless  there  was  a  breach 
of  the  peace  there  was  no  power  of  main- 
taining order  in  a  church  except  by  a  suit 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  His  right 
hon.  Friend  proposed  by  this  Bill  to  repeal 
that  remedy  without  substituting  any  civil 
remedy.  Doubtless  a  suit  in  the  Ecclesi> 
astical  Courts  was  a  very  costly  and  cum- 
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brous  proceeding;  hot  a  civil  remedy  oogfat 
to  be  substituted  if  the  law  were  to  remain 
in  its  integrity. 

Colonel  FRENCH  could  not  under* 
stand  what  induced  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Kilmarnock  to  attempt  legislation  oa 
this  subject.  He  (Colonel  French)  bad 
never  heard  of  any  complaints  of  brawling 
in  churches  being  made  in  Ireland,  fi 
such  an  offence  existed,  he  thought  tbit 
Irish  Members  would  be  fiilly  eompeteit 
to  deal  with  it.  He  objected  to  all  soek 
amateur  statesmen  trying  their  'prentiei 
hand  on  Ireland. 

Mr.  E.  p.  BOUVERIE  reminded  die 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  that  thegeoe- 
ral  complaint  of  Irish  Members  was  that 
the  law  of  England  was  not  extended  to 
Ireland.  He  could  assure  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  that  he  had  been  in- 
formed that  the  offence  of  brawling  ia 
churches  did  exist  in  Ireland,  and  that  he 
had  been  requested  by  some  Irish  gentle- 
men to  introduce  a  measure  for  that  countij 
similar  to  the  one  he  had  introdoced  for 
England  and  Wales.  In  reply  to  the  ob- 
servations of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  he 
believed  that  there  was  a  statute  of  Qoeen 
Mary  which  provided  a  civil  remedy  m 
civil  courts  for  this  offence  of  brawling. 

Leave  given. 


**  Bill  to  abolish  the  Jorisdiotion  of  the  Ecde- 
siastioal  Courts  in  Ireland  in  cases  of  defiunatioi, 
and  in  England  and  Wales  and  Ireland  in  cam 
of  brawling,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  E> 
WARD  Pletdell  Bouvxri£  and  Mr.  MnxoB." 


LIBERATION  OF  MR.  TARRAFT. 

QUESTION. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Edwin  Jahes, 
Mr.  CHICHESTER  FORTBSCUB 
said»  that  on  the  receipt  of  a  deapateh 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Co- 
lonies, the  Governor  of  Hong  Eong»  in 
conformity  with  that  despatch,  put  an  end 
to  the  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Tarrant,  the 
editor  of  The  Friend  of  China.  Mr.  Tir 
rant  was  now  and  had  been  for  soae 
weeks  at  liberty. 

AUSTRALIAN  ELECTIONS. 
QUESTIOX. 

Mr.  WYLD  said,  he  wished  to  a^  tb# 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Cokmi 
if  any  communication  has  been  reeeive' 
respecting  corruption,  intimidatioo,  ud 
bribery  at  the  recent  AustraUan  EleetioMir 
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and  whether  there  is  any  ohjection  to  lay 
^ese  CommuDications  before  the  House  ? 
Mr.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE 
said»  that  in  the  self-goTerning  colonies  of 
Canada  and  Australia  no  official  reports 
were  sent  to  the  Colonial  Office  relative  to 
the  domestic  and  internal  affairs  of  those 
colonies*  such  as  the  conduct  of  elections. 
There  were,  therefore,  no  official  reports 
on  the  late  Australian  elections  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  bring  before  the 
HoQse* 

House  mdjoaraed  at  a  quarter  before 

Six  o'clock,  till  Mondaj, 

16th  April. 


^k^^f^^^^^S^l^t^^i^ 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Monday,  April  16,  1860. 

MuiUTEB.] — Nkw  Writ  Issukd. —  For  Harwich, 
in  the  room  of  the  hon.  William  Frederick 
Campbell,  now  Lord  Stratheden. 

Nbw  MniBSK  Sworn. — For  Londonderry  City* 
William  M'Cormick,  esquire. 

PvBUc   Bills. — 1**  Censua  (England). 

SUPPLY. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 
On  Motion  that  the  Speaker  do  leave 
the  Chair, 

STATE  OF  THE  NAVT. 
OBSE&YATIONS. 

Sir  CHARLES  NAPIER  said,  that 
before  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  left  the 
Cliair  he  wished  to  make  some  remarks 
upon  the  Narj,  which  was  not  in  such  a 
healthy  state  as  he  should  wish  to  see.  It 
would  be  remembered  that,  in  a  previous 
Session,  the  noble  Lord  now  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty  called  attention  to  the  great 
&erepancies  in  the  acconnts  of  the  dock- 
yard expenditure  for  some  years  past,  un- 
tier  the  management  of  several  successive 
Boards  of  Admiralty.  The  noble  Lord  then 
stated  that  these  discrepancies  amounted 
to  a  deficit  of  no  less  than  five  millions ; 
and  that  much  of  the  public  money  had 
been  thrown  away  in  the  constant  altera- 
tions and  extensions  made  in  the  form  and 
length  of  ships.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
tbe  Member  for  Droitwich  (Sir  J.  Paking- 
ton)  had  since  called  on  the  Surveyor  Ge- 
neral of  the  Navy  to  account  for  these  un- 
necessary and  expensive  changes,  fiut  it 
appeared  on  reference  to  the  facts,  with 
regard  to  the  Lyra,  the  Racer,  and  the 
/mmorto^M,  the  vessels  which  had  been 
specified,  that  the  Surveyor  General  waa 


not  to  blame.  Still  the  complaint  was  in 
many  respects  too  well  founded,  for  the 
Orlando  and  the  Mersey  were  the  only 
ships  laid  down  in  1856  that  were  com- 
pleted  in  strict  conformity  with  the  origi- 
nal drawings  without  any  alteration.  He 
confessed  he  was  astounded  when  he  saw 
the  sweeping  accusations  that  were  made 
against  the  Surveyor  of  tbe  Navy,  for  if 
that  officer  had  been  guilty  of  the  enor- 
mous extravagance  which  the  charges 
against  him  alleged,  the  matter  ought  not 
to  be  slightly  passed  over  by  that  House, 
while  if  the  Secretary  to  the  Adiiiiralty 
had  been  mistaken  in  his  calculations,  he 
(Sir  Charles  Napier)  was  sure  the  noble 
Lord  would  be  the  first  to  make  the 
amende  honorahle  to  the  Surveyor  Gene- 
ral, for  otherwise  an  accusation  of  this  sort 
made  i^ainst  an  officer,  if  not  answered 
or  withdrawn,  would  be  handed  down  in 
Hansard  for  ever  afterwards.  The  fact 
was,  that  between  1830  and  1845,  as  ap- 
peared from  some  Returns  for  which  he 
(Sir  Charles  Napier)  had  moved,  about 
£50,000  had  been  expended  in  altering 
ships'  stems,  and  during  the  eleven  years 
that  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  had  been  Sur- 
veyor General,  there  had  only  been  £550 
spent  on  such  alterations.  The  expendi- 
ture for  altering  sailing  ships  to  screw 
ships  was  quite  a  different  matter  from 
that  of  laying  a  ship  down  on  the  stocks, 
and  then  capriciously  pulling  her  to  pieces. 
The  progress  of  science  had  such  an  effect 
upon  the  whole  system  of  the  navy  aft  to 
render  sailing  ships  almost  useless  ;  and 
both  the  late  and  the  present  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  were  right  in  turning  all  the 
sailing  vessels  into  screw  ships  fit  for  ser- 
vice. They  had  at  last  a  steam  navy  of 
23  screw  ships  of  the  line,  19  frigates,  9 
block-ships,  4  mortar  ships,  15  corvettes 
and  sloops,  26  gun- vessels,  161  gunboats, 
4  troop-ships,  and  some  other  classes,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  319  screw  ships,  besides 
112  paddle  ships,  and  32  building  ;  alto- 
gether, 463.  By  the  alteration  which  had 
been  lately  made,  and  which  the  House, 
no  donbt,  approved,  the  country  had  at 
last  got  a  very  large  and  powerful  steam 
fleet,  though  the  getting  it  had  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money.  Successive  Govern- 
ments of  late  had  allowed  the  French  to  go 
ahead,  and  therefore  it  became  necessary 
to  expend  enormons  sums  of  money  to  en- 
able the  navy  of  this  country  to  recover 
its  proper  position.  The  whole  of  the  al- 
terations had  been  effected  with  green  tim- 
ber ;    nd  this  did  not  agree  wiUi  the  old 
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timber,  which  the  ships  were  originally 
made  of,  so  that  by  tho  time  when  tho 
whole  of  the  navy  should  be  converted  into 
screw  vessels  it  would  be  requisite  to  be- 
gin to  repair  tho  ships  over  again.  Con- 
sequently the  country  need  not  expect  a 
diminution  in  the  Navy  Estimates  next 
year.  Tho  country  had  likewise  got,  after 
a  long  struggle,  a  Channel  Fleet,  consist- 
ing of  ten  sail  of  tho  line,  but  the  diffi* 
culty  which  still  existed  was  how  to  man 
that  fleet.  So  far  as  he  had  been  able  to 
understand,  the  Channel  Fleet  was  but 
indifferently  manned,  and  it  was  not  yet 
complete.  There  was  a  great  want  of 
petty  officers  ;  they  were  chiefly  pension- 
ers, and  this  ought  not  to  be,  for  as  every- 
body who  had  ever  been  to  sea  must  know, 
the  petty  officers  were  the  backbone  of  a 
fleet.  This  was  owing  to  the  Channel 
Fleet  being  paid  off  in  1857,  when  the 
petty  officers  were  turned  adrift  to  get 
other  employment  how  they  could.  Many 
of  them  went  to  America,  and  it  would 
take  years  to  bring  back  the  fleet  to  the 
condition  in  which  it  was  in  1857.  An- 
other defect  Was  the  want  of  midshipmen, 
though  some  years  ago  the  Government 
put  m  such  a  number  of  young  cadets 
that  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
them,  and  Lieutenants  were  promoted  to 
make  room  above.  Just  let  the  House 
consider  the  position  we  should  be  in  sup- 
posing a  war  were  to  break  out,  because 
of  the  want  of  these  officers.  There  was 
hardly  a  ship  with  more  than  two  mid- 
shipmen,  and  there  was  a  great  deficien- 
cy of  mates.  He  would  advise,  therefore, 
that  mates  should  be  borrowed  from  the 
merchant  service  till  the  youngsters  now 
under  training  should  be  fitted  for  the 
vacant  posts.  He  had  often  complained, 
and  felt  bound  to  do  so  again,  that  no 
encouragement  was  given  to  the  lower 
classes  to  rise  in  the  navy.  The  import- 
ance of  this  as  an  aid  to  effective  disci- 
pline had  been  recognized  by  the  Admir- 
alty in  their  circular  with  regard  to  the 
promotion  of  shipwrights  in  the  dockyards. 
The  distinction  in  the  navy  between  com- 
mon seamen  and  petty  officers  was  not 
sufficient  to  give  the  petty  officers  due 
command  over  the  men.  The  pay  of  the 
first  class  petty  officer  was  £41  1«.  Zd, ; 
the  second  class,  £36  10«.  ;  and  below 
that,  £33  9«.  2d,  ;  whilst  the  seaman's 
pay  was  £26  or  £27.  It  depended  chiefly 
on  the  potty  officers  to  keep  up  discipline 
among  the  men.  Since  the  present  Board 
of  Admiralty  had  been  formed  they  had 

Sir  Charles  Napier 


heard  a  good  deal  about  matin tes,  as  for 
instance  on  board  the  Princess  Boyal  and 
the  Edgar,  He  thought  tho  Admiralty 
was  much  to  blame,  for  if  they  had  taken 
rigid  and  proper  steps  he  did  not  think 
these  mutinies  would  have  taken  pltce. 
Mutiny  used  to  be  considered  a  seriom 
offence,  but  now  it  seemed  to  be  treated 
very  lightly,  but  unless  decisive  steps  were 
taken  it  could  not  be  known  where  theie 
mutinies  would  stop.  The  warrant  offieen 
indeed  were  placed  on  a  better  footing. 
Their  pay  was  £123  8«.  for  the  first 
classi  £103,  and  then  £86  13«.,  so  that 
there  was  an  immense  difference  between 
warrant  officers  and  petty  officers ;  tad 
the  Government  allowed  a  warrant  officer 
to  becomo  a  commissioned  officer,  and 
gave  him  £100  for  outfit ;  and  he  nDde^ 
stood  that  if  a  petty  officer  became  a  war^ 
rnnt  officer  he  would  be  allowed  something 
for  outfit  also.  But  it  should  be  remen- 
bered  that  the  position  of  warrant  officer 
was  now  almost  the  highest  one  that  wu 
open  to  the  ordinary  seaman  to  obtain, 
though  formerly  the  seaman  could  some- 
times rise  to  be  a  mate  or  lieutenant.  The 
neglect  of  the  warrant  officers*  widows 
had  been  a  most  objectionable  feature  of 
our  system.  Tho  widows  of  captains  or 
lieutenants  had  been  allowed  pcnsioDf, 
though  they  would  probably  be  in  less  need 
of  them  than  those  of  warrant  offieen. 
The  Government,  however,  had  at  length, 
and  very  properly,  allowed  the  warrant 
officers*  widows  to  claim  a  pension;  bnt 
they  had  done  so  in  a  very  shabby  way. 
If  a  man  was  made  a  warrant  officer  in 
December,  and  died  in  January,  his  widow 
received  a  pension;  but,  if  having  been  a 
petty  officer  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  hav- 
ing gone  through  ever  so  mnch  hard  scr* 
vice,  he  died  in  1859,  his  widow  was  left 
to  starve.  On  this  account  much  discon- 
tent was  felt.  He  trusted  the  Govern- 
ment would  correct  themselves  and  reward 
the  warrant  officers  as  they  deserved.  He 
had  said  they  had  a  Channel  fleet,  but  tbej 
did  not  make  the  use  of  it  they  ought  ta 
do.  The  Channel  fleet  was  now  ten  aai 
of  tho  line  ;  but  in  the  position  the  country 
was  in  at  the  present  nH>ment»  they  ought 
to  have  the  means  of  increasing  it;  and  ha 
thought  they  might  increase  it  withatt 
pptting  the  country  to  great  expense.  Tbe 
Commission  had  recommended  that  tbera 
ought  to  be  more  Marines  in  the  garrison 
towns.  They  ought  to  have  them,  and  if 
fewer  Marines  and  more  seamen  were  on 
board  ship,  they  might,  on  an  emergoncy» 
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bj  Bhifting  tbe  seamen  too  tlier  vessels,  and 
supplying  their  place  with  Marines,  soon 
doable  the  fleet.  This  had  been  impressed 
on  the  Goremmcnt  oTer  and  over  again, 
but  without  effect.  It  was  said,  **  Oh,  we 
can't  get  seamen.*'  Why,  then,  had  the 
Admiralty  out  down  the  bounty  from  £10 
to  £2  or  £i  ?  Tbo  fleet  was  not  yet  com- 
plete, and  from  what  he  had  heard,  it  was 
uot  manned  as  a  British  fleet  ought  to  be. 
He  was  not  one  of  those  who  thought  that 
corporal  punishment  could  at  once  be  re- 
mitted, as  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  maintain  discipline  if  that 
system  were  at  once  abolished.  As  he 
was  upon  that  subject,  he  would  read  from 
a  return  of  the  punishments  that  had  been 
ordered  and  inflicted  during  a  period  of  five 
years.  He  found  that  in  1854  there  were 
throughout  the  whole  fleet  1.214  men  pu- 
nished, and  that  the  number  of  lashes  in- 
flieted  was  35,479;  but  only  196  were 
inflicted  by  order  of  a  court-martial.     In 

1855  the  number  of  men  punished  was 
1333,  and  the  lashes  inflicted  14,226 ;  in 

1856  the  number  of  men  punished  was 
8,397,  and  tho  number  of  lashes  inflicted 
44,492  ;  but  only  476  were  inflicted  by  a 
court-martial ;  and  in  1857  the  number  of 
men  punished  was  1,087,  and  the  lashes 
inflicted  were  35,000.  He  was  much  sur- 
prised that  the  Commission  for  Manning 
the  Navy  had  not  taken  into  consideration 
whether  there  were  not  some  means  of 
diminishing  corporal  punishment.  There 
was  a  plan,  and  a  simple  one,  by  which  that 
might  be  effected.  Petty  officers  should 
be  placed  on  a  more  respectable  footing, 
and  their  pay  should  be  increased.  If  that 
course  were  taken,  they  would  obtain  a 
better  class  of  men  for  tho  service,  whom 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  visiting 
with  corporal  punishment.  He  did  not 
approre  of  the  manner  in  which  the  men 
were  punished.  The  captain  had  the  power 
of  disrating  petty  officers,  and  then  of 
punishing  them  through  another  tribunal. 
That  was  too  great  a  power  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  captain.  He,  for  one, 
would  not  allow  such  a  power  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  him,  but  would  havo  the  men 
tried  solemnly  by  court-martial,  which  tri- 
bunal should  hare  the  |>ower  of  dismissing 
them — a  sentence  by  which  they  would 
lose  their  pay  and  the  yalue  of  their  past 
senrices.  That  would  be  considered  a  very 
setere  punishment  by  the  men  ;  but,  if  that 
punishment  wero  not  severe  enough,  they 
could  add  imprisonment.  Then  with  re* 
gaid  to  the  sailors.    They  must  remember 


that  a  sailor  worked  very  hard  to  get  a 
pension  of  sixpence  a  day  for  ten  years, 
and  that  ho  worked  still  harder  and  longer 
to  get  a  shilling  a  day.  If  he  conducted 
himself  improperly  therefore  he  should  bo 
tried  by  court-martial;  and  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  liable  to  be  dismissed  from  the 
service,  would  have  a  considerable  effect  in 
deterring  him  from  the  commission  of  of- 
fences. Looking  at  the  few  instances  in 
which,  according  to  Parliamentary  returns, 
corporal  punishment  had  been  inflicted  by 
sentence  of  court-martial,  as  compared  with 
the  number  of  cases  in  which  it  had  been 
inflicted  by  order  of  the  captains,  he  thought 
that  this  power  should  b'o  taken  away  from 
the  latter.  If  that  man  was  tried  by  court- 
martial,  and  was  liable  to  lose  his  pension, 
he  held  that  the  knowledgo  of  that  fact 
would  have  a  great  tendency  to  diminish 
offences.  He  thought  it  would  have  a 
great  effect  if  the  power  of  inflicting  cor- 
poral punishment  were  taken  awoy  from 
tho  captain.  Seeing  that  societies  were 
being  formed  all  over  the  country  to  abolish 
corporal  punishment,  ho  belived  it  would  be 
impossible  to  maintain  it  long,  and  they 
ought  to  consider  what  would  be  tho  best 
substitute.  The  Government  had  better 
immediately  stare  the  matter  in  the  face, 
and  endeavour  to  reform  the  bloodthirsty 
code  which  at  present  existed.  Almost 
every  one  of  the  Articles  of  War  prescribed 
death,  or  some  other  severe  punishment, 
and  how  could  they  expect  men  to  enter 
the  service,  when  they  knew  they  were 
subject  to  death  ?  Death  was  awarded  for 
the  offence  of  sleeping  in  the  watch;  yet  it 
was  notorious  that  the  law  was  a  perfect 
farce,  for  a  man  was  often  ordered  down  to 
sleep  by  his  superior  officer.  He  trusted 
the  Government  would  be  prepared  to  take 
some  step  in  reference  to  this  matter,  in 
the  course  of  the  present  Session.  If  not, 
he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  bring  forward 
a  Motion  on  the  subject  himself.  There 
was  ono  other  matter  of  complaint,  and 
that  was  with  regard  to  the  discomfort  of 
the  hulks.  Ho  knew  them  to  be  most  un- 
comfortable, and  it  was  impossible  to  main- 
tain discipline  on  board  them.  He  thought 
he  should  be  able  to  show  that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  hulks.  Ships  were  now 
ready  at  tho  different  ports  to  receive  the 
men,  except  as  regarded  perishable  stores. 
A  ship  shonld  be  i*eady  to  receive  her  crew 
on  the  first  day  of  being  put  into  commis- 
sion. With  reference  to  paying  off,  he 
had  observed  with  regret  that  the  Admi 
ralty  had  reiterated  the  order  which  had 
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been  so  much  eomplained  of.    Ho  perfectly 
agreed  with  Admiral  Bowles  that  it  was 
not  necessary,  and  was  not  wise,  after  men 
had  been  abroad  two  or  three  years,  to 
keep  them  on  board  without  seeing  their 
wives  and  families.    It  was  roost  unreason- 
able and  unwise  to  do  so.     If  a  ship  came 
home,  and  was  to  be  paid  off,  the  whole  of 
the  crew,  officers   and  all,  ought   to  be 
turned  over  into  one  of  those  ships  which 
he  had  shown  were  ready  to  rebeive  them, 
and  the  men  would  then  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  off  all  their  clothes,  and 
all  the  other  little  things  that  they  had 
accumulated.     It  was   bad  economy  too. 
They  all   knew    that  when    ships    were 
going  to  be  paid  off,  the  captain  was  im- 
patient and  the  men  were  impatient,  and 
the    remaining   stores  were  turned    over 
in  a  slovenly  manner.     He  was  sorry  to 
say  he  had  done  it  himself.     It  was  only 
the  other  day  that  he  saw  at  Portsmouth 
bran-new  cables,  which   had   never  been 
used,  and  which  were  cut.      If  the  ships 
which  were  to  be  paid  off  were  carefully 
nnrigged,   under  the   supervision   of  the 
superintendent  of  the  dockyard,  a  great 
saving  would  be  effected.     The  Admiralty 
had  made  a  great  blunder  in  the  matter  of 
tho  Princess  Boyal^  and  the  mutiny  which 
arose  on  board  that  ship  was  entirely  their 
own  fault.     Their  mode  of  proceeding  was 
extraordinary  and  unjustifiable,  for   they 
had  180  men  tried  in  block  by  court  mar- 
tial, under  circumstances  which  rendered 
it  impossible  to  ascertain  who  were  inno- 
cent and  who  were  guilty.     He  hoped  they 
would  hear  no  more  of  cases  of  that  kind. 
He  had  shown  that,  instead  of  ten  sail  of 
the  line  for  their  Channel  fleet,  they  might 
easily  have  twenty.     He  would  now  show 
how  without  a  single  halfpenny  additional 
expense    they   might    have    eight    more. 
They  had  in   their  different  ports  eight 
block-ships,  but  he  would  have  a  line-of- 
battle  ship  at  each  of  the  different  large 
ports.    The  Admiralty  had  at  last  managed 
to  place  a  real  ship  at  Liverpool,  and  to 
withdraw  the  block-ship,  which  was  an  ob- 
ject of  derision  to  all  the  sailors  visiting 
that  port.     At  present  there  were  eight 
block*ships,  which,  if  an  emergency  arose, 
would  be  compelled  to  remain  in  port  and 
run  great  risk  of  capture  by  the  enemy. 
Yet  those  block-ships  were  considered  as 
our  reserve  in  case  of  war,  to  be  manned  by 
the  Coastguard,  assisted  by  the  Coast  Vol- 
unteers.    Now  the  House  had  been  very 
much  misled  with  regard  to  the  Coastguard, 
and  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  he  had  uninten- 
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tionally  assisted  to  mislead  it.  He  stated 
last  year  that  the  Coastguard  consisted 
of  8,200  men.  The  Manninp^  Commission 
recommended  that  they  should  be  increas- 
ed to  12,000.  Now  Admiral  Martin,  who 
had  been  in  the  Admiralty  himself,  bad 
published  a  clear  and  sensible  pamphlet, 
in  which  he  showed  that  the  only  reliable 
number  of  the  Coastguard  was  3,200. 
That  was  the  amount  of  their  reserve,  if 
the  statement  of  Admiral  Martin  was  cor- 
rect, and  he  was  just  hot  from  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  the  Admiralty  must  have  known 
it,  although  they  put  down  the  number  of 
8,200  in  the  Estimate.  As  to  the  Coast 
Volunteers,  the  Commission  themseWei 
described  them  not  exactly  as  sailors,  but 
still  as  men  upon  whom  they  could  depend. 
What  ought  they  to  do  with  the  Coast 
Volunteers  ?  He  would  tell  them.  He 
dared  to  say  that  the  noble  Lord  at  tbe 
bead  of  the  Admiralty  had  looked  back  to 
the  sea  fencibles  of  former  days.  He  (Sir 
C.  Napier)  thought  that  they  ought  to  re- 
turn to  the  sea  fencibles;  but  if  not  let 
them  take  the  Coast  Volunteers  for  what 
they  were  worth.  Only  a  few  of  them 
could  go  aloft  as  they  were  trained  mostlj 
to  work  the  guns.  He  would  place  those 
men  on  board  tho  block-ships,  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  remain  in  their  ports. 
Those  vessels  had  had  their  steam  power 
reduced  to  200  horse,  and  their  masti 
and  yards  had  been  also  reduced;  so  that 
they  could  not  sail  or  steam.  They  were 
only  fit  to  remain  in  port;  and  ho  should 
propose  that  the  Coast  Volunteers  sboald 
be  placed  in  them;  and  he  would  get  rid 
of  all  the  men  in  the  Coastguard  who  were 
not  seamen.  If  that  were  done  thev  would 
be  able  to  send  eight  additional  sail  of  the 
line  to  sea  at  a  moment's  warning.  There 
were  six  vessels  ready  to  replace  the  bloek- 
ships,  namely,  tho  Mars,  the  Cressy,  the 
Colossus,  the  Marie,  the  Lion,  and  the  Go- 
liath ;  and  the  sooner  the  exchange  wai 
made  the  better.  Now  he  came  to  the 
question  of  the  reserve.  The  last  time  be 
made  inquiry  about  it,  he  found  tliat  the 
number  of  men  on  the  reserve  list  was  oolj 
between  600  and  700;  so  that,  adding 
those  to  the  Coastguard  force,  estimated 
at  3,200,  we  could  not  count  on  more  thao 
4,000  men,  if  so  many,  coming  within  the 
description  of  a  reserve.  They  had  been 
told,  both  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Admi- 
ralty and  the  Member  for  Halifax  (Sir  C. 
Wood)  that  France  could  man  the  whole  of 
her  fleet  whenever  she  pleased.  The  men 
destined  to  serve  in  the  French  navy  wsn 
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nil  regularly  organized  and  could  be  prompt* 
]y  drafted  on-  board  ship.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  men  we  had  enlisted  on  the  re- 
serve were  far  from  being  efficient.  They 
were  not  even  so  good  as  those  who  served 
in  the  Baltic.  He  was  not  blaming  the 
Admiralty  for  that,  they  were  doing  their 
best;  but  he  l^lamed  the  Government  for 
reducing  the  bounty  from  £&  to  £2  or  £3. 
The  Commissioners  of  last  year  recom- 
mended an  increase  of  Seamen  Gunners, 
and  for  that  purpose  suggested  that  their 
pay  should  be  augmented,  and  that  five 
years'  service  should  count  as  six  in  reck- 
oning for  pensions.  He  was  not  aware 
whether  the  Government  was  resolved  on 
carrying  out  that  proposal.  The  Commis- 
sioners also  recommended  an  increase  in 
the  allownnce  of  provisions,  and  that  sug- 
gestion had  been  adopted;  but  what  the 
Government  gave  with  one  hand  they  took 
away  with  the  other.  They  had  decreased 
the  savings,  and  he  (Sir  C.  Napier)  believ- 
ed that  nine-tenths  of  the  seamen  in  Her 
Majesty's  service  would  have  preferred  the 
old  arrangement.  The  recommendation  of 
the  Commission  with  regard  to  clothing, 
bedding,  and  mesa  traps  had  been  agreed 
to,  and  a  very  great  boon  it  had  proved  to 
the  navy.  The  allotment  system  had  like- 
wise been  established;  but  it  took  nearly 
six  weeks  before  an  allotment  could  be 
paid.  Now,  he  would  ask  the  House,  how 
in  God's  name  was  a  seaman's  wife  to  sub- 
sist in  the  meantime?  He  considered 
that  the  arrangements  ought  to  be  such 
that  the  wages  might  be  paid  over  the  day 
after  the  allotment  was  made.  In  1852 
a  Commission,  composed  of  excellent  offi- 
cers, recommended  that  besides  the  Chan- 
nel fleet,  there  should  be  a  reserve  of 
10,000  men  always  in  the  home  ports;  but 
what  was  the  good  of  going  to  the  expense 
of  a  Commission  if  its  suggestions  were 
not  attended  to  ?  Seeing  the  way  in  which 
the  Report  of  1852  had  been  neglected,  he 
(Sir  C.  Napier)  moved  for  another  Com- 
mission to  go  over  the  ground  again;  and 
that  Commission  had  reduced  the  number 
of  the  reserve  to  4,000,  in  addition  to  the 
Channel  fleet  and  the  guard-ships.  He 
(Sir  C.  Napier)  did  not  complain  of  that 
reduction;  but  had  the  other  suggestions  of 
the  Commissioners  been  carried  out  ?  They 
recommended,  for  instance,  that  a  large 
ship  like  the  Britannia  should  be  stationed 
at  Plymouth,  and  that  there  should  be  four 
additional  training  vessels.  Had  either  of 
these  things  been  done  ?  They  also  re- 
commendea  the  establishment  of  school 


ships.  Had  school  ships  been  establish- 
ed? [Lord  Clarence  Paget:  There  is 
one  preparing.]  One  preparing !  The 
Commissioners  recommended  that  the  Mer- 
chant Seamen's  Fund  should  be  re-esta- 
blished. Had  that  been  done  ?  The  noble 
Lord  (Lord  C.  Paget)  held  his  tongue,  and 
he  (Sir  Charles  Napier)  took  it  for  granted 
that  it  had  not.  They  were  told  that  the 
Coastguard  would  be  entitled  to  admission 
nnto  Greenwich  Hospital ;  but  did  any  one 
think  that  that  offered  any  temptation  to 
seamen  to  join  the  force?  When  the  Re- 
port of  the  Commission  which  was  now 
sitting  on  the  hospital  was  published,  the 
House  would  be  thunderstruck  to  find  how 
shamefully  and  disgracefully  the  institution 
had  been  managed  for  many  years  past ; 
in  fact,  an  admission  into  the  hospital  was 
hardly  worth  a  man's  acceptance.  Another 
recommendation  of  the  Commission  was  in 
favour  of  a  better  regulation  for  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  when  a  ship  was  fitting  out. 
He  believed  the  Admiralty  were  consider- 
ing this  point,  but  they  always  considered 
things  so  long  that  probably  a  year  would 
elapse  before  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  could  be  carried  out.  The  Com- 
mission on  Manning  the  Navy  further  con- 
templated a  reserve  force  consisting  of 
4,000  Marines  in  the  home  ports  ;  12,000 
Coastguards,  6,000  Marines,  5,000  short- 
pension  Marines,  3,000  short-pension  Sea- 
men, 20,000  Royal  Naval  Volunteers,  and 
10,000  Naval  Coasteuards  and  other  forces, 
making  a  total  of  70,000  men  ;  but  how 
many  had  the  country  really  got  ?  They 
had  not  got  the  4,000  Marines  in  the  home 
ports  ;  the  Coastguards  numbered  3,200 
men  instead  of  12,000  ;  the  Marines  were 
of  the  full  force  of  6,000,  but  they  had 
no  short-service  Marines  ;  of  short-service 
Seamen  they  had  190  instead  of  3,000 ; 
of  the  Volunteers  there  were  700  instead 
of  20,000  ;  and  how  many  Naval  Coast- 
guards there  might  now  be  he  was  unable 
to  say.  Surely  this  was  a  matter  that  re- 
quired to  be  looked  into.  If  the  Admiralty 
were  to  give  the  short-service  pension  men 
to  understand  that  if  they  joined  the  re- 
serve allowance  would  be  made  for  past 
services,  they  might  be  induced  to  come 
forward  ;  but  at  present  they  would  not  do 
80,  especially  as  they  were  liable  to  be 
sent  off  immediately  to  distant  parts  of 
the  world.  The  Commission  wound  up  by 
expressing  their  opinion  that  the  reliefs  at 
the  home  ports  should  be  speedily  raised, 
but  they  all  knew  that  they  were  not  being 
speedily  raised,  and  that  a  period  of  seven 
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years  might  elapse  before  the  reserve  could 
be  established  under  the  present  system. 
The  Commissioners  on  National  Defences 
recommended  an  expenditure  of  no  less 
than  £10.000,000  in  fortifications,  but  he 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  such  a  course. 
There  was,  for  instance,  Aldernej,  on 
which  £300,000  had  been  spent,  and  on 
which  it  was  proposed  to  laj  out  another 
£100,000  this  year.  But  wliat  was  the 
use  of  Alderney  ?  It  was  not  even  a 
harbour  of  refuge.  It  was  a  mistake  to 
say  that  it  looked  into  Cherbourg.  They 
could  only  keep  four  or  ^ye  ships  of  the 
line  in  the  harbour,  and  that  part  of  the 
Channel  was  too  dangerous  to  have  a  fieet 
cruising  about  in  it.  Again,  they  had  just 
been  building  forts  at  Portsmouth  and 
Cosham,  and  they  bad  recently  discovered 
that  a  few  guns  planted  on  Portsdown  Hill 
would  blow  them  and  the  harbour  and 
dockyard  at  Portsmouth  to  pieces.  It 
would  be  far  better  to  spend  the  money 
on  Armstrong's  guns,  by  means  of  which 
they  could  attack  any  place.  Yet  he  heard 
that  there  was  not  a  single  Armstrong  gun 
on  board  a  man-of-war.  The  other  day 
he  asked  for  a  return  of  the  number  of 
Armstrong's  guns,  when  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  said  the 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  was  not  in  his 
place.  The  Secretary  was  now  present, 
and,  perhaps,  he  \VouId  answer  the  ques- 
tion. Having  spoken  of  all  these  numer- 
ous defects  with  regard  to  the  navy,  he 
might  be  expected  to  state  his  own  opin- 
ion of  what  was  the  proper  course  to  be 
taken  ;  and  he  would  do  so,  although  he 
knew  he  should  not  be  popular.  The  only 
certain  way  of  manning  the  navy  in  case 
of  war  breaking  out  was  by  calling  the 
seamen  out  by  a  proclamation,  imposing  a 
penalty  on  all  captains  of  merchant  ships 
for  detaining  a  man  falling  under  the  terms 
of  the  proclamation,  and  paying  the  men 
the  high  bounty.  Calling  them  out  by 
proclamation  was  a  system  of  impress- 
ment ;  but  if  the  Government  expected 
men  to  como  forward  voluntarily  at  the 
present  moment  they  would  be  deceived. 
If  they  wanted  men  in  the  navy  they  must 
resort  to  the  same  means  as  a  mercantile 
man  or  a  millowner — namely,  offer  a  good 
market  price  for  labour.  If  they  wanted 
sailors  they  piust  offer  pay  sufficiently  high 
to  induce  them  to  come  forward  and  enter 
the  service.  To  expect  men  to  enter  for 
low  wages  would  only  lead  lo  disappoint- 
ment ;  it  would  be  found  to  be  impossible 
to  get  them  without  high  wages.     That 
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was  the  only  fair  and  just  way  of  obtsin- 
ing  them,  but  hitherto  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  refused  to  adopt  it.  They  con- 
tented themselves  with  giving  them  a  penoj 
or  twopence  a  day  for  good  service,  but 
that  was  not  the  way  in  which  they  would 
ever  get  the  men  to  come  forward.  He 
had  stated  to  the  House  the  only  wsj 
which,  as  he  believed,  they  would  ever  f^ 
the  navy  thoroughly,  efficiently,  and  in- 
mediately  manned  ;  and  if  the  House  re- 
fused to  adopt  it  the  responsibility  would 
rest  with  themselves.  At  the  present  no- 
ment  he  did  not  believe  there  was  sn 
officer  that  would  say  our  British  fleet  at 
the  present  moment  was  in  a  position  to 
meet  any  well  disciplined  adversary.  They 
ought  to  be  morally  certain  that  British 
sailors  and  British  officers — such  men  as 
they  had  on  board  their  ships — wodd 
be  able  to  vanquish  any  enemy  at  sea  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  There  ought  not 
to  be  a  chance  of  failure  ;  there  shoold 
hardly  be  a  single  doubt  as  to  the  power 
of  a  British  fleet  to  drive  a  hostile  fleet 
back  into  its  ports,  as  used  to  be  dooe 
forty  years  ago.  This  could  only  be  se- 
cured by  carrying  out  the  recoromcDda- 
tions  of  the  Royal  Commission.  He  hoped 
to  see  those  recommendations  more  folly 
carried  out  by  the  Governm^it;  but  if  the 
Admiralty  should  refuse  to  do  their  doty 
in  this  matter,  he  (Sir  Charles  Napier) 
should  think  it  his  duty  to  bring  forwaid 
a  substantive  Motion  on  the  subject,  n 
order  to  put  the  country  into  a  proper 
state  of  defence. 
Subject  dropped. 

POST-CAPTAINS  ON  THE   RESERVED 
LIST.— OBSERVATIONS. 

Sib  JAMBS  ELPHINSTONE  sdd. 
he  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  case  of  Pes t- Captains  oo  tbe 
reserved  list.  He  regretted  that  tbe  ad- 
vocacy of  the  claims  of  these  gentlemea 
had  not  been  undertaken  by  some  offieer 
belonging  to  the  Royal  Navy  ;  bat  at  least 
it  could  not  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
any  one 'who  was  more  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  hardship  and  injustiee  of 
their  treatment,  and  he  trusted  that  tbe 
short  statement  he  was  about  to  make 
would  induce  the  Admiralty  to  reconsider 
the  decision  to  which  they  had  come  with 
regard  to  them ;  to  grant  the  prayer  of 
those  veterans  ;  and  to  rdieve  them  from 
the  reproach  of  being  refused,  for  the  few 
remaining  years  thej  had  to  life,  thai 
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imaU  increase  of  pay  which  they  believed 
to  be  their  due.  On  the  25th  of  March, 
1851,  in  consequence  of  the  overoharged 
state  of  the  Na?y  List,  fin  Order  in  Council 
was  issued,  beginning  a  system  of  retire- 
moot;  and,  as  an  experitnent,  50  com- 
manders were  selected  for  their  eminent 
serricea  as  being  proper  to  be  placed  on 
the  reserved  list,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  post-captain,  and 
to  rise  (as  ho  should  show)  by  seniority  to 
the  rank  of  admiral.  The  Order  in  Council 
stated  that  the  number  of  commanders  on 
the  active  list  would  be  reduced  to  450 — 
firstly,  by  promoting  50  commanders  to 
the  ranl^  of  captain ;  secondly,  by  in- 
creasing to  100  the  list  of  commanders 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  retired  captain 
onder  the  Order  io  Council  of  1840  ;  and 
thudly, 

"  By  placing  on  reserved  half-pay  all  com- 
msiHlers  wbo  have  not  served  afloat,  or  in  the 
packet  or  revenue  service,  within  20  years,  or 
who  are  physically  incapable  of  service,  and  by 
eoDtinuing  from  time  to  timo  to  remove  such 
officers  from  the  active  list  to  reserved  half-pay. 
Officers  who  may  be  thas  placed  on  reserved  half- 
pny  will  be  allowed  to  retain  all  the  advantages 
they  now  enjoy  of  rising  in  pay  or  rank,  or  of~te- 
ceiring  the  Greenwich  out-pension.'' 

[Lord  C.  Paget.—**  Read  the  next  pa- 
ragraph."] The  next  paragraph  was  as 
follows : — 

"  The  system  of  promoting  by  brevet  will  be 
sbandoned.  Fifty  lieutenants,  however,  will  bo 
promoted  by  selection  to  the  rank  of  commander, 
to  be  placed  on  reserved  half-pay,  in  the  same 
manner  as  specified  in  the  case  of  commanders 
promoted  to  be  captains." 

The  letter  to  the  50  commanders  thus  pro- 
moted to  be  captains,  from  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  stated  that  in  considera- 
tion of  their  services  ho  offered  them  this 
promotion,  and  that  if  they  accepted  the 
offer  it  would  not  prevent  them  from  being 
eligible  for  a  commander's  out-pension  for 
Greenwich.  In  1854  Captain  Allen  was 
sppoiuted  to  a  Greenwich  out-pension,  and 
subsequently  two  other  captains  on  the  re- 
served list  received  similar  appointments. 
But  another  captain  who  applied  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1856,  was  refused  the  out-pension, 
ou  the  pretext  that  by  a  recent  regulation 
he  was  not  eligible  to  be  put  upon  the 
Greenwich  out-pension.  He  held  in  his 
hand  the  commission  issued  to  these  offi- 
cers, which  in  all  respects  resembled  that 
issued  to  post-captains  in  active  service, 
except  that  the  words,  **  for  rank  only," 
were  inserted  in  the  corner  of  the  docu- 


ment. An  hoo.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
now  no  more  (Captain  L.  Vernon) — to 
whom  he  could  not  allude  without  express- 
ing the  great  loss  which  the  House  had 
suffered  from  his  untimely  fate — had  re- 
cently read  a  letter  from  an  officer  high  in 
the  Admiralty,  calling  upon  a  gentleman 
(Mr.  Churchward)  to  continue  a  series  of 
graphic  sketches  of  the  services  of  these 
very  officers,  jn  order  to  satisfy  the  country ' 
that  they  were  entitled  to  be  placed  on  the 
reserved  list.  One  of  these  officers.  Cap- 
tain Gordon,  applied  to  be  admitted  to  an 
out-pension  at  Greenwich,  and  he  received 
an  answer,  signed  by  Mr.  Fhinn,  stating 
that  his  name  had  been  placed  in  the  list 
of  candidates,  and  that  at  the  proper  time 
his  claims  would  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. At  the  same  time  he  was  informed 
that  the  object  in  granting  these  pensions 
was  the  relief  of  officers  who  might  be  old, 
wounded,  or  disabled,  and  that  if  the  pen- 
sion were  grahted  he  would  be  ineligible  for 
further  employment.  It  appeared,  there- 
fore, that  his  application  had  been  enter- 
tained by  the  Admiralty,  and  that  he  had 
received  intimation  that  it  had  been  duly 
noted.  When  Captain  Gordon  rose  Xo  the 
grade  of  captain,  which  entitled  him  to 
have  his  pay  increased  to  12$,  6d,  a  day, 
he  wrote  to  the  Admiralty  on  the  subject, 
and  was  informed  by  Mr.  Romaine  that 
being  on  the  reserved  list  he  was  not  en- 
titled to  any  increase  of  half-pay.  He 
renewed  his  application,  but  the  Admiralty 
refused  to  enter  further  into  the  question. 
This,  then,  was  the  case  as  it  stood.  As  all 
of  their  commissions  were  dated  in  1851 
none  of  those  gentlemen  could  have  risen  to 
the  grade  which  entitled  them  to  an  increase 
of  pay  till  the  past  year  ;  but  the  views  of 
former  Admiralties  on  this  point  might  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  three  of  these 
very  officers,  as  he  had  stated,  had  ob- 
tained the  captain's  out-pension  for  Green- 
wich since  their  retirement;  and  he  be- 
lieved that  if  the  views  of  the  Admiralty 
which  first  granted  the  retirement  had  been 
still  adhered  to  they  would  now  have  re- 
ceived their  increase  of  pay  without  any 
difficulty.  The  whole  case  rested  on  the 
construction  of  the  Order  in  Council,  and 
he  must  leave  that  to  be  dealt  with  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  were  more  accustomed  to 
argue  legal  questions  than  he  was.  When 
he  first  took  up  the  case  of  these  officers, 
he  heard  from  several  quarters  that  their 
services  did  not  entitle  them  to  this 
consideration.  He,  therefore,  applied  to 
O'Byrno's  "  Naval   Biography,      with  a 
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view  to  extract  the  senrices  of  those  gen- 
tlemen, going  through  their  names  alpha- 
heticallj.  But  he  confessed  that  by  the 
time  he  came  to  the  letter  0  he  found 
such  an  amount  of  service  as  to  convince 
him  that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  go 
farther.  There  was  only  one  name  under 
the  letter  A.  There  were  eight  under  the 
letter  B,  all  men  of  high  service,  and 
amongst  them  was  Captain  Bevis,  who, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  say — though  he  knew 
it  was  a  bold  word — was  the  worst-used 
man  in  the  British  navy.  He  was  at  Co- 
penhagen; and  first  lieutenant  of  the  Get* 
laUa,  in  the  action  off  Madagascar,  where 
three  frigates  and  a  brig,  under  Captain 
Schomberg,  engaged  three  French  frigates 
and  took  two  of  them.  The  action  was 
fought  in  a  calm,  or  nearly  so,  and  the 
Oafatea  was  most  severely  handled ;  not- 
withstanding this.  Captain  Bevis  was  al- 
lowed to  remain  a  lieutenant  for  eighteen 
years  after  the  date  of  that  action.  And 
now  they  refused  to  allow  him  more  than 
6d.  a  day  higher  than  the  pay  he  would 
have  received  had  he  continued  a  com- 
mander. These  were  the  services  of  the 
men  whoso  case  he  brought  forward.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  the  Admiralty  would  re- 
consider their  decision,  and  not  allow  these 
reterans — for  most  of  them  were  above  70 
years  of  years — to  be  deprived  of  their 
just  rights  by  what  he  could  not  help  de- 
signating as  a  quibble,  and  would  save 
them  from  the  reproach  of  feeling  that 
their  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  the  country 
were  no  longer  acknowledged. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  said,  he  agreed  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Portsmouth  to  a  eertaiu 
extent.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  gallant 
captains  referred  to  deserved  well  of  their 
country,  and  that  the  half- pay  awarded  to 
them  fell'  far  short  of  those  deserts,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  would  ask  the  House  to 
consider  the  enormous  cost  to  the  nation 
which  the  system  of  half-pay  entailed. 
From  the  Estimates  before  the  House  for 
the  current  year  he  found  that  £690,000 
was  the  amount  voted  for  half-pay  to  offi- 
cers of  the  Navy  and  Royal  Marines,  and 
that  £488,000  additional  was  voted  for 
pensions  and  allowances.  This  was  really 
an  eoormoQS  expenditure.  The  present 
system  of  retiring  allowances  could  not  but 
be  unsatisfactory  to  the  men  who  received 
these  sums ;  it  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  unsatisfactory  to  the  Government  who 
made  the  Estimates ;  and,  most  of  all, 
was  it  unsatisfactory  to  the  House,  whose 
doty  ii  was  to  provide  the  amouot    He 


thought  it  was  high  time  that  the  whole 
question  of  reserve  and  retired  lists  sho^ 
be  carefully  looked  into,  because  in  eoais- 
quence  of  it  there  was  a  large  amouDt  of 
dissatisfaction  among  the  officers  ihm- 
selves,  as  the^e  were  a  rerj  large  nomWr 
of  officers — more  especially  above  the  mk 
of  lieutenant  — who  were  knocking  iaioi 
at  the  door  of  the  Admiralty  for  emfitf 
ment.  They  felt  that  there  was  no  pMi 
bility  of  obtaining  employment,  and  ti»ti 
every  ship  in  the  British  navy  were  cm- 
missioned  to-morrow,  there  were  still  gnA 
numbers  of  officers  who  would  not  wd 
could  not  be  employed.  The  gallint  Ad- 
miral (Sir  Charles  Napier)  had  com^sml 
that  there  was  now  only  an  average  of  tf» 
midshipmen  to  each  ship  of  war,  batwoiM 
the  gallant  Admiral  wish  to  go  back  to  lb 
times  when  the  average  was  about  dgfat— 
a  state  of  things  wl\ich  eventually  saddled 
the  House  with  an  enormous  amount  fi 
half-pay.  Instead  of  bringing  morenid- 
shipraen  into  the  service,  his  plan  woiU 
be  rather  to  bring  the  petty  officers  fat' 
ward,  te  give  them  a  higher  grade,  t» 
make  a  greater  distinction  between  tbsB 
and  the  able-bodied  seamen,  and  so  givii; 
the  petty  officers  much  of  the  duty  to  i 
that  was  done  by  midshipmen.  lo  ^ 
way  two  good  effects  would  follow.  Thf 
would  be  spared  the  necessity  of  reinK 
up  officers  whom  they  could  not  afterwiw 
employ,  and  they  would  encourage  tm 
able-bodied  seamen  in  the  merchant  mt^ 
vice  to  enter  the  Royal  Nary,  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  reach  the  superior  grade 
of  petty  officers.  Without  following  the 
gallant  Admiral  through  the  whole  of  Kit 
speech,  he  might  yet  say  &  word  respeet* 
ing  the  Royal  Commission,  of  which  be 
had  the  hononr  to  be  a  member,  bet  fnm 
whose  Report  he  had  the  misfortwit  to 
dissent.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  gtt- 
lant  Admiral,  he  thought  it  would  not  W 
so  very  easy  to  follow  out  the  recemiw 
dations  of  the  Commission ;  but  evea  if 
that  were  done,  the  object  which  the  Gea- 
mission  had  in  view  wonid,  he  beheved^Jh 
still  unattained.  If  they  wanted  to  dnv 
men  from  the  merchant  service,'  tbey  ofll 
appeal  to  the  officers  of  that  service  if 
giving  them  some  honorary  rank,  sM 
distinguishing  badge  which,  withoat  nmtg 
them  to  the  same  rank  as  naval  ofieerii 
would  raise  their  soeial  position  ia  fUi 
country,  and  more  especially  abroad,  ssi 
constitute  them  officers  of  the  issirt* 
which  had  been  recommended.  Boi  tt  i» 
the  Admiralty  justice*  he  mnsi  njAV 
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bad  used  eyerj  possible  exertion  to  carry 
oot  the  reeomooendationa  of  the  Commis- 
fiioD.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Admiral  thought 
it  might  be  nltimatelj  found  necessary  to 
resort  to  impressment.  He  did  not  think 
80.  If  our  shores  were  in  danger  of  in- 1 
fasion,  men  would  not  be  wanting  to  resist 
ind  oyercome  it.  But  if  we  were  to  fight 
other  battles  than  our  own,  then  we  might 
find  difficulty  indeed  in  obtaining  men  from 
the  merchant  service.  His  main  object, 
however,  was  to  call  attention  to  the  enor- 
mous and  constantly  increasing  expendi- 
ture on  the  nary.  In  1852  it  amounted 
to  £5.800,000 ;  in  1853  to  £6,300,000  ; 
in  1858  to  £8,800.000;  in  1859  to 
£11,770,000  ;  and  this  year  the  amount 
of  the  Vote  was  £12,800,000.  And  there 
WAS  no  expectation  that  the  expenditure 
would  stop  at  this  point.  He  asked  the 
House  what  was  the  meaning  of  it  ?  What 
was  this  enormous  outlay  ^r  ?  Against 
whom  were  they  arming?  Against  the 
United  States  ?  Against  Russia  ?  Against 
Pnissia  ?  Every  one  had  a  feeling  as  to 
the  Power  against  whom  we  were  arming, 
but  none  eared  to  express  it.  It  was  best, 
however,  to  be  honest,  and  to  speak  it  out 
It  ODce.  We  were  arming  against  France, 
ind  France  was  increasing  her  expondi- 
tore  as  much  as  we  were.  Her  annual 
expenditure  was  as  great  as  ours — about 
£72,000,000.  Why  were  these  enormous 
charges  kept  up  ?  It  was  because  we  were 
afraid  of  France,  and  France  was  afraid  of 
08.  It  was  monstrous  that  the  two  most 
btelligent  and  most  highly  civilized  nations 
upon  the  earth  should  go  on  in  this  way ; 
iud  he  asked,  whether  something  could  not 
be  done  to  prevent  it.  We  had  entered 
into  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  France, 
and  great  friendship  was  professed  between 
the  two  countries ;  but  what  a  mockery 
were  such  professions  when,  at  the  very 
time  they  were  being  made,  both  coun- 
tries were  heavily  taxing  their  people  to 
keep  up  these  enormous  armaments !  He 
itrongly  recommended  that  some  under- 
ataoding  be  arrived  at  in  order  to  prevent 
ao  much  waste  going  on  from  year  to 
year.  Something  might  certainly  be  done 
if  the  right  mode  were  adopted.  France 
had  DO  reason  to  be  afraid  of  attack  from 
England,  and  he  felt  that  France  had 
no  intention  of  attacking  England.  The 
Emperor  of  the  French  was  much  too  en- 
lightened a  man  not  to  know  that  it  was 
bia  interest,  as  well  as  the  interest  of 
Sorope,  to  keep  at  peace  with  England. 
Many  hon.  Members  might  differ  from  him 
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(Mr.  Lindsay)  upon  that  point,  but  that 
was  his  honest  belief,  and  he  felt  convinced 
that  those  Members  who  might  happen  to 
entertain  opinions  from  which  a  majority 
of  the  House  dissented  ought  to  express 
them  frankly.  But  if  they  were  to  main- 
tain those  armaments,  the  question  next 
arose  whether  they  might  not  attain  that 
object  for  a  less  sum  than  they  were  at 
present  expending.  That  was  a  subject  to 
which  he  was  anxious  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House.  The  late  Government,  feel- 
ing, as  he  took  it  for  granted,  that  out 
naval  expenditure,  and  more  especially  the 
expenditure  in  our  dockyards,  had  risen 
to  an  enormous  amount,  had  appointed  a 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  outlay  in 
the  dockyards,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  building  and  repairing  of  ships.  Some 
of  the  charges  contained  in  the  Report  of 
that  Commission  were  exceedingly  graver 
It  was  alleged,  for  example,  that  20  per 
cent  could  be  saved  in  the  cost  of  new 
works  alone ;  that  great  changes  were  re- 
quired in  tho  mode  of  superintendence  e 
that  additional  machinery  was  required  to 
save  manual  labour ;  that  alterations  were 
necessary  in  the  mode  of  receiving  timber 
and  stores.  Then,  going  into  particulars, 
the  Commissioners  asserted  that  while  at 
least  20  per  cent  could  be  saved  in  the 
construction  of  new  vessels,  the  cost  of 
building  vessels  was  much  higher  in  some 
yards  than  others.  They  mentioned,  for 
example,  that  while  a  corvette  of  1,400 
tons,  built  at  Devouport,  cost  for  ship- 
wrights' labour  £6,450.  or  £4  8«.  Sd. 
per  ton;  another,  built  at  Woolwich,  cost 
£10,065,  or  £6  17«.  8<^.  per  ton ;  and 
another  £10,119,  or  £6  18«.  5d,  per  ton. 
So  that  the  cost  of  labour  for  the  last 
was  one-third  more  than  that  of  the  first. 
Then,  a  frigate,  of  2,651  tons,  built  at 
Portsmouth,  cost  £14,033  in  shipwrights' 
labour,  or  £5  58,  lOd.  per  ton ;  another, 
of  2,355  tons,  built  at  Chatham,  cost 
£9,357,  or  £3  I9s.  Id.  per  ton.  As 
to  another  class  of  ships,  the  Mersey ,  of 
3,727  tons,  cost  for  shipwrights*  labour 
£3  19«.  T\d.  per  ton,  while  the  Orlando, 
of  tho  same  burden,  cost  £5  4$.  Sd.  per 
ton.  These  were  serious  charges,  and  no 
satisfactory'  answer  had  been  given  to  them 
either  by  Sir  Baldwin  Walker,  Mr.  Chat- 
field,  or  any  other  person.  It  was  said 
that  the  cost  of  labour  was  higher  in  some 
dockyards  than  others ;  but  this  could  not 
account  for  the  difference,  nor  would  it 
account  for  the  different  cost  of  material. 
In  both  there  must  be  greater  waste  in 
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one  dockyard  than  in  another.      His  nohle 
Friend  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  had 
told  them,  upon  a  former  occasion,  that 
he  found  it  impossible  to  ascertain  from 
the    accounts    how    a    certain    sum    of 
£5,000,000  had  heen  expended,  and  that 
subject  seemed  to  be  still  involved  in  mys- 
tery, although  his  noble  Friend  certainly 
appeared  to  have  done  his  hcst  to  throw 
some  light  upon  it,  for  he  had  recently 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  an  analysis 
showing  the  respective  cost  of  different 
ships,  and  enabling  them  to  trace  more 
readily  than  they  could  formerly  have  done 
where  the  money  went.     A  Royal  Com- 
mission of    Inquiry  had   been  proposed. 
But  his  opinion  was  that,  in:  the  first  in- 
stance, the  allegations  of  the  Eeport  of 
the  former  Commission  should  be  referred 
to  a  Committee  of  that  House  who  should 
examine  the  Commissioners  and  also  the 
officers  who  had  sent  in  answers  to  the  Re- 
port.'   If  that  Committee  should  be  unable 
to  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  then  let  a  Royal 
Commission  be  appointed  to  inquire  whe- 
ther it  was  possible  to  reduce  the  expen- 
diture upon  the  construction  of  new  ships. 
This  would  be  a  definite  object,  and   it 
would  satisfy  the  just  expectations  of  the 
country.      There   was  ^  another   point   to 
which   he  had  called  their  attention   in 
the  course  of  the  last  Session,  and  upon 
which  he  had  as  yet  been  unable  to  obtain 
any  satisfactory  information.      By  a  paper 
which  he  held  in  his  hand  he  found  that 
the  average  price  actually  paid  by   the 
Admiralty  for  anchors,  according  to  the 
Estimates,  was  £3,434,  while  thq  market 
price  was  only  £1,428,  thus  showing  the 
Government  was  paying  nearly  three  times 
as  much  as  the  same  number  could  have 
been  provided  by  the  most  eminent  firms. 
He  had  moved  for  a  copy  of  the  contract 
and  the  price  paid  from  1841  to  the  pre- 
sent date,  hy  which  it  appeared  that  the 
price  paid  was  materially  reduced  in  1842, 
and  again,  and  still  more,  in  1850.     The 
prices  for  anchors  in  the  table  from  1842 
to  1849  were  £1  16«.  per  cwt.  from  20 
owt.  and  under  30  cwt.;  £2  85.  above  30 
cwt.  and  under  50  cwt.;  and  £3  5f.  above 
70  cwt.  and  under  95  cwt.   Now,  it  so  hap- 
pened  that  he  held  documents  also  from 
the  Storekeeper  of  the  Navy  addressed  to 
a  City  firm,  which  showed  that  the  price 
paid  by  Government  in  1845  was  precisely 
the  same  as  in  1841,  and  that  no  reduc- 
tion had  been  made  at  all.     He  left  it  to  the 
noble  Lord  to  reconcile  the  discrepancy. 
One  or  the  other  mast  be  wrongs     There 
Mr,  Lindsay 


was  no  secret  about  the  writer ;  it  was  Mr. 
Dundas,  and  there  was  no  mistaking  his 
signature;  for  no  one  who  did  not  know 
what  was  meant  would  be  able  to  under* 
stand  it.  Assuming  its  correctness,  what 
was  the  country  now  paying  for  anchors  I 
He  had  made  a  calculation  of  the  cost 
of  four  anchors  to  the  Admiralty  at  the 
present  time,  and  found  that  the  average 
cost  to  the  country  of  the  four  anchors 
was  I8O5.  per  owt.,  whereas  the  current 
price  was  much  lower.  The  most  emi« 
uent  manufacturers  of  the  country  were 
willing  to  supply  for  94«.  &d.  the  same 
class  of  anchors  for  which  the  Admiralty 
were  paying  180f.  to  their  contractor. 
However  grave  this  charge,  he  was  not 
surprised  at  it.  He  believed  the  dock- 
yards were  costing  the  country  a  great 
deal  more  than  they  ought.  He  believed 
that  £9,000,000,  or  at  most  £10,000,000, 
would,  *under  proper  management,  go  as  far 
as  the  £13,000,000  they  were  about  to 
vote  would  go.  Therefore,  if  they  were  to 
continue  this  heavy  expenditure,  which  he 
did  not  believe  to  be  at  all  necessary,  they 
must  have  a  further  and  a  more  searching 
inquiry  into  the  management  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's dockyards. 

Sir  MICHAEL  SEYMOUR  said,  that 
the  gallant  officers  whose  case  had  been 
brought  before  the  House  by  the  boo. 
Member  for  Portsmouth  (Sir  J.  Elphin- 
stone),  had  been  induced  to  remove  from 
the  active  list,  in  the  hope  that  aa  time 
passed  their  position  would  not  materially 
differ  from  that  of  the  officers  remaining 
on  the  active  list,  and  they  felt  themselves 
Aggrieved  because  they  had  not  shared  in 
the  awards  which  the  other  classes  had 
received.  The  subject  had  been  frequently 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  he  trusted  the  tohle  Lord  would  be 
able  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  their  claim, 
A  subject  equally  deserving  attention  was 
the  case  of  the  widows  of  warrant  officera, 
which  had  been  touched  on  by  the  gallant 
officer  the  Member  for  Southwark.  A  cer- 
tain degree  of  consideration  had  been  ex- 
tended by  the  Admiralty  and  the  Cl^an- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  this  class,  an 
arrangement  having  been  made  by  which 
from  January,  1860,  these  widows  were  to 
receive  their  pensions.  But  it  was  in  evi- 
dence that  from  the  year  1830  till  now  a 
number  of  these  widows  with  their  children 
had  been  compelled  to  seek  relief  from 
the  different  unions,  and  he  hoped  some 
measure  of  relief  would  abo  be  extended 
to  them.   The  Navy  Estimates  were  rightly 
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held  to  be  enormously  large,  but  he  did 
not  believe  the  coantry  would  refuse  the 
amount  requisite  to  do  justice  to  the  widows 
of  deserving  officers.      Several  instances 
had  come  under  his  own  observation,  when 
serving  in  a  distant  part  of  the  world,  in 
which  warrant  officers  had  lost  their  lives 
by  climate  and  exertion.     The  carpenter 
of  his  flagship,  after  performing  his  du- 
ties with  great  ability  and  assiduity,  and 
with  much  care  and  economy  in  super- 
intending  repairs    and    the   handling   of 
stores,  died  on  his  passage  home  a  few 
months  prior  to  the  period  from  which  this 
order  woidd  take  effect,  and  had  left  a 
widow  and  several  children  in  great  dis- 
tress.    Such  cases  ought  to  meet  with 
the  consideration  of  the  Government.     He 
agreed  op  to  a  certain  point  with  what  the 
gallant  Member  for  Southwark  had  said  in 
reference  to  the  Channel  fleet ;  he  believed 
their  rules  were  not  as  good  as  they  might 
be,  and  that  in  certain  ships  the  conduct 
of  the  men  had  not  been  so  steady  and 
satisfactory  as  all  well-wishers  of  the  Navy 
must  desire.     But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  both  officers  and  men  on  board 
these  ships  had  been  placed  in  a  position  of 
great  temptation.     In  any  previous  period 
of  our  naval  history  ships  with  their  full 
war  complement  h^  never  been  kept  in 
the  home  ports  during  the  entire  winter 
season.       In  future  a  different  arrange- 
ment would  probably  be  made,  and   by 
an  altered  distribution  of  vessels  in  diffe- 
rent quarters  of  the  globe,  a  recurrence 
of  such    irregularities  would  be  avoided, 
and   a   greater  efficiency  to  the  serTice 
would  be  secured.    There  was  also  a  great 
defieiencj  in  petty  officers,  which  was  a 
very  important  consideration,  because  the 
discipline  of  a  ship  to  a  great  extent  de- 
pended upon  them.     He  thought  hardly 
sufficient  encouragement  was  given  to  petty 
oflioers  in  the  shape  of  increased  pay,  and 
otherwise  to  create  the  necessat'y  spirit  of 
emulation  among  the  men  to  attain  the 
position  of  a  petty  officer.   He  quite  agreed 
with   the  hon.  Member  that  it  was  very 
unwise  to  have  too  great  a  number  of  mid- 
abipmen   and  cadets  in  the  navy,  which 
tended   to  clog  the  service  and  interfere 
with  the  course  of  promotion.    He  thought 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Sunderland  that 
the  nationol  dockyards  were  not  managed 
with  all  the  economy  possible;  but  many 
of  the  differences  between  the  cost  of  the 
same  class  of  ships  which  the  hon.  Member 
had  heen  unable  to  reconcile  were  entirely 
owtn£f  to  the  various  modes  of  keeping  the 


accounts  in  different  yards.     He  admitted 
that  the  expenditure  of  the  naval  dock- 
yards was  exceedingly  heavy;  but  the  work 
done  in  them  was  of  the  very  best  kind, 
and  it  was  unfair  to  look  at  the  cost  alone 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  qua- 
lity of  the  work.     If,  however,  an  inquiry 
was  to  take  place,  it  should  be  full,  fair, 
and  impartial.     As  to  the  important  ques- 
tion of  manning  the  navy,  he  was  glad 
to  hear  that  the  Government  intended  to 
carry  into  effect  the  recommendations  of 
the  Manning  Commission.     He  fully  ap- 
proved the  proposal  to  keep  1,000  seamen 
gunners  in  the  home  ports  as  a  reserve 
force,  and  the  plain  of  a  standing  reserve 
of  seamen.     The  Marines,  too — a  body  of 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  speak  too  highly 
— might  well  be  increased  by  5,000  or 
6,000  men.    The  difficulty  of  manning  the 
navy  had  always 'been  great;  the  Admiralty 
had  never  been  able  to  get  a  fleet  together 
without  considerable  difficulty  in  manning 
it.      A   system    of  general    impressment 
could  never  be  resorted  to  again ;  it  would 
not  be  desirable  or  justifiable,  except,  per- 
haps, to  the  extent  of  an   impressment 
afloat.     With   an  enemy  at  sea,   and  a 
sudden  necessity  for  men,  he  did  not  sup- 
pose an  admiral  lying  with  an  unmanned 
fleet  at  St.  Helen's  could  allow  a  merchant 
ship  to  come  up  Channel  without  taking 
some  of  her  sailors  for  the  public  service. 
The  number  of  seameu  in  the  mercantile 
marine  had  greatly  increased ;   but  their 
money  value  to  the  naval  service  had  not 
yet  been  quite  ascertained.     The  com- 
mercial marine  of  the  United  States  was 
very  large ;  but  there  was  this  curious  fact 
connected  with  it.  A  Report  to  Congress  a 
few  years  ago  showed  that  of  150,000  men 
sailing  from  American  ports  only  9,000, 
or  about  1  in  12,  were  Americans  born. 
Of  the  crew  of  the  Ohio,  a  ship  of  the 
line,  consisting  of  1,000  men,  only  182 
were  native  Americans.     The  rate  of  pay 
was  a  most  important  question,  which  the 
Admiralty  would  be  compelled  to  take  into 
serious  consideration.     Representing  as  ho 
did  a  seaport,  he  had  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  hearing  various  complaints.     No 
one  class  were  satisfied  ;  all  seemed  to 
think  their  services  of  greater  money  va- 
lue ;    and  the  moment  certainly  had  ar- 
rived when  a  question  of  this  sort  should, 
in    a    comprehensive    spirit,    be   investi- 
gated.     The  fact  was,  the  cost  of  sea- 
men had  increased,  and  he  believed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  would  be  com- 
pelled to  take  into  consideration  the  pay  of 
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the  men  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  olasses 
who  composed  the  naval  service.  The 
system  of  manning  had  heen  often  spoken 
of  as  a  money  question,  and  it  was  so  cer- 
tainly; for  there  was  a  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  men  to  man  the  navy,  and  how 
that  difficulty  was  to  be  got  over  had  yet  to 
be  considered.  We  were  in  alliance  with 
a  great  and  powerful  and  friendly  nation, 
but  our  position  in  relation  to  that  country 
was  most  unsatisfactory,  when  the  posi- 
tion of  our  relative  navies  was  considered. 
He  remembered  that  after  the  close  of  the 
long  war  in  1815  there  was  great  difficulty 
in  manning  the  fleet.  At  that  period 
140,000  men  were  paid  off,  and  when 
the  expedition  to  Algiers  was  undertaken 
nothing  but  the  gratuity  of  two  months' 
pay  could  get  them  together  again.  In 
the  Russian  war  the  House  voted  30,000 
seamen,  but  there  never  were  in  reality 
above  22,000  in  the  service.  He  regretted 
to  say  that,  as  regarded  the  mercantile  sea- 
men who  had  been  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Lindsay),  the 
Government  had  been  imable  during  that 
war  to  obtain  more  than  1,000.  With  re- 
gard to  the  defences  of  the  country,  it 
struck  him  that  there  ought  to  be  a  force 
reserved  for  the  manning  of  the  navy,  and 
he  looked  upon  it  as  highly  important  that 
this  country  should  have  something  like 
a  volunteer  force  to  fall  back  upon.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  disembodiment  of 
the  Militia  was  not  a  wise  course,  and  that 
resort  ought  to  be  had  to  the  ballot.  In 
1803  the  total  military  force  of  the  coun- 
try— when  neither  her  population  nor  her 
wealth  reached  half  its  present  amount — 
was,  including  the  Volunteers,  615,000 
men.  It  was,  quite  evident,  however,  that 
the  patriotism  of  the  English  people  had 
since  that  period  undergone  no  diminution, 
and  it  only  rested  with  the  Government  to 
give  the  national  feeling  due  effect. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he 
wished  before  the  Speaker  left  the  Chair 
to  allude  to  the  position  of  the  officers  on 
the  captains*  reserved  list,  and  to  express 
his  belief  that  the  claims  which  they  put 
forward,  and  to  which  reference  had  been 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Portsmouth, 
were  not  without  f9undation.  Had  he  been 
aware  that  the  subject  would  have  been 
entered  into  that  evening,  he  should  have 
had  the  Order  in  Council  which  bore  upon 
it  at  hand,  in  order  to  substantiate  the 
view  which  he  entertained;  for,  although 
that  document  was  somewhat  loosely  word- 
ed, he  could  not  help  thinking  the  oon- 
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struction  which  was  put  upon  it  by  the  offi- 
cers to  whom  he  referred  in  their  memoral 
was  more  reasonable  than  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Admiralty.    He  ai- 
der those  circumstances,  tmsted  that  tki 
Board  wovild  bo  able  to  take  a  geBenw 
view  of  the  matter,  and  he  might  add  thii 
they  would  bo  enabled  to  do  so  with  fm 
less  difficulty  because  of  the  fact  thittb 
list  of  officers  in  question  must  be  regirdti 
as  an  expiring  list,  and  that  the  number «{ 
names  on  it  was  very  limited— only  sboit 
100.    This  was  one  of  those  numerouiliiti 
which  were  the  result  of  a  succession  of 
contrivances  which  had  been  resorted  te 
for  a  long  period  as  a  sabstitute— «im1  i 
miserably  bad  substitute  they  were— ^i 
good  system  of  retirement  and  profsodoo. 
He  did  hope  that  before  this  Session  dosed 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  would  be  eosbled 
to  announce  that  the  Admiralty  had  adopt- 
ed a  system  of  retirement  that  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  profession.     Wheoerer 
that  desirable  end  was  attained  there  woold 
be  no  more  necessity  for  creating  fren 
time  to  time  those  little  lists,  which  u  be 
had  said  were  mere  substitutes,  and  leij 
miserable  substitutes,  for  what  was  doe  to 
the  navy,  and  what  the  Admiralty  were 
bound  to  provide — namely,  a  well  regokted 
system  of  promotion  and  retirement.  Wben 
his  noble  Friend  (Lord  C.  Paget)  brougbt 
forward  the  Navy  Estimates  he  did  inti- 
mate that  the  Admiralty  were  meditating 
a   system   of  retirement   which  they  in- 
tended to  announce;  such  was  the  genenl 
understanding;  he  hoped  his  noble  Friend 
would  not  now  object  to  state  that  tlie  Ad- 
miralty still  entertained  that  intention,  end 
that  before  the  Estimates  were  concluded 
he  would  be  able' to  inform  Parliament  wbtt 
was  the  nature  of  the  scheme  they  pro- 
posed to  adopt.    He  had  no  desire  to  detain 
the  House  longer  on  this  question,  bot  be 
sincerely  hoped  the  Admiralty  would  take 
a  liberal  and  generous  view  of  theolaiB 
which  these  gallant  officers  had  made. 

Sir  FRANCIS  BARING  said,  be  vts 
sorry  he  had  not  been  present  whon  tbi 
caso  of  these  officers  were  brought  forwud 
by  his  gallant  Colleague.  Indeed  he  oolj 
rose  in  consequence  of  some  ezpreesteos 
which  had  dropt  from  the  right  hon.  Bsro- 
net  who  had  just  sat  down.  It  had  been 
his  fate  to  draw  up  the  order  on  wlueh  tbii 
claim  was  founded,  and  he  could  therefore 
give  evidence  as  to  what  the  intention  was. 
He  should  have  no  objection,  on  the  ooe- 
trary  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  tbe 
Admiralty  took  a  faroorable  view  of  tbew 
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^claims  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was 
boand  to  say,  what  he  had  stated  to  the 
claimants  themselves,  that  the  order  never 
was  intended  to  bear  the  cqpstruction  they 
pot  npon  it.  In  neither  the  letter,  which 
stated  the  intention  of  the  Admiralty,  nor 
in  the  Order  in  Council  which  carried  that 
intention  into  effect,  was  there  anything  to 
sustain  that  construction.  The  letter  was 
not  loose,  but  perfectly  clear,  and  drew  a 
plain  distinction  between  the  two  classes. 
What  it  did  was  this : — It  placed  on  the 
redundant  permanent  half-pay  list,  officers 
who  had  not  served  for  twenty-years  or 
who  were  incapable,  promising  them  they 
should  rise  and  enjoy  all  tho  advantages 
tbey  had  on  the  active  list;  but  to  those 
who  were  promoted  under  the  arrange- 
ment it  made  no  such  promise.  It  gave 
them  promotion  and  not  prospective  advan- 
tages. It  never  was  the  intention  to  give 
them  more.  It  did  not  even  in  words  do 
so.  He  quite  admitted  the  gallant  services 
of  these  offiters,  many  of  whom  he  had 
himself  placed  on  the  list,  and  he  should 
be  very  glad  if  the  Admiralty,  on  a  fair 
consideration  of  the  case,  could  take  any 
view  that  might  be  favourable  to  them ;  but 
he  must  say,  as  a  witness,  having  himself 
drawn  up  the  order  and  the  letter  of  the 
Admiralty  on  which  the  vote  in  Parliament 
was  given,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
that  order  to  give  these  officers  what  they 
now  asked. 

Mb.  HENLEY  said,  he  thought  the 
great  anaount  of  the  Navy  Estimates  this 
year  warranted  every  hon.  Member  in 
making  almost  any  observations  on  them 
which  came  strongly  before  his  mind.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Lindsay) 
had  alluded  to  the  Report  on  dockyard  ex- 
penditure, its  voluminous  nature,  and  the 
various  subjects  with  which  it  dealt.  The 
gallant  Admiral  the  Member  for  South- 
wark  (Sir  C.  Napier)  also  alluded  to  the 
deficiency  in  the  supply  of  timber  in  the 
dockyards.  That  deficiency  was  comment- 
^  on  by  the  Commissioners  in  very  strong 
language.  It  was  almost  impossible  to 
Bpeak  more  decidedly  than  they  did  on  this 
subject.  The  Report  of  that  Commission, 
as  had  been  stated,  was,  naturally  enough, 
referred  to  the  various  officers  of  the  dock- 
yards and  of  the  Admiralty.  It  was  iTus- 
tained  by  no  less  than  twenty-two  wit- 
nesses ;  eighteen  of  whom  spoke  in  the 
most  positive  and  general  terms,  four  qua- 
lifying their  statements  by  reference  to  tho 
kind  of  timber.  The  Report  was  very 
strong— 


**  The  store  of  timber,  thick  staff  plank,  and 
deals  is  not  sufBoient  to  meet  the  ordioary  de- 
mands of  the  service  and  ensure  their  being  pro- 
pertlj  seasoned  before  being  converted." 

They  go  on  to  say — 

"  In  all  the  yards  the  Commissioners  have  found 
a  uniform  want  of  large  timber  and  deck  deals." 

To  six  superintendents  and  many  of  the 
officers  under  them  this  grave  matter  was 
referred.  All  the  disputes  which  had  taken 
place  between  the  various  parties  who  mado 
this  Report  and  counter  Report — tliis  blast 
aud  counter -blast,  had  been  as  to  labour. 
They  all  agreed  that  the  labour  was  costly 
and  that  it  was  well  done.  There  was  a 
difference  as  to  whether  it  cost  more  than 
it  ought  to  do.  No  one  could  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  just  in  proportion  as  the  labour 
was  costly  they  ought  to  be  careful  that 
the  material  on  which  it  was  expended  was 
good  and  properly  seasoned.  A  great  deal 
was  said  by  Government  of  work  that  was 
done  cheaply  being  "scamped.*'  They 
all  knew  tliat  cheap  work  was  apt  to  be 
scamped  ;  but  scamping  in  material  was 
much  worse  than  in  labour.  Scamping  in 
labour  was  much  more  easily  seen  and  more 
easily  remedied  if  discovered  ;  but  scamp- 
ing in  the  timber  used  in  shipbuilding  was 
most  destructive.  That  made  the  ship 
rotten;  it  must  then  be  opened,  aud  it  was 
very  difficult  to  say  what  the  cost  of  that 
might  be.  The  Minute  of  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  on  this  subject  was  so 
full  of  sound  sense  that  he  could  not  for- 
bear quoting  it. 

*'  Thej  (the  Committee)  observe  the  shipwright 
officers  devote  their  attention  too  much  to  the 
quality  and  rapidity  of  the  work,  and  too  little 
to  the  cost.''— -{Par.  935.)  **  In  this  remark  the 
Committee  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  essential 
difference  between  ships  of  war  and  merchant 
ships.  Wherever  the  services  of  a  ship  of  war 
are  required  it  is  indispensable  that  the  ship 
should  be  in  all  respects  efficient.  The  question 
of  cost,  however  important,  is  insignificant  com- 
pared with  the  efficiency,  because  tho  value  of 
the  ship's  services  cannot  be  estimated  by  a  price 
in  money.  The  detention  of  the  ship  for  some 
necessary  repairs  may  be  a  national  calamity  ;  its 
inferiority  as  a  ship  of  war  may  be  attended  with 
national  dishonour." 

This  was  a  great  truth,  and  they  did  not 
often  meet  with  one  expressed  in  better 
language.  But  did  not  this  apply  equally 
to  the  timber  of  which  a  ship  was  made 
as  to  the  labour  expended  on  her  ?  What 
was  the  use  of  applying  such  good  labour 
to  improper  materials  ?  One  of  the  five 
gentlemen  who  had  to  make  this  Report 
dissented  from  his  colleagues.  What  did 
he  say  as  to  timber  ?  Mr.  Ghatfield,  master 
shipwright,  says,  at  page  118  : — 
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*'  It  k  a  faei  not  generally  known,  perhaps,  but 
which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  yalue 
of  timber  alone  in  building  a  ship  is  equal  to  the 
Taluo  of  all  the  other  stores  and  the  labour  added 
together." 

In  this  grare  matter  of  the  defioienoj  of 
timber,  on  which  the  evidence  was  uncon- 
tradicted, not  one  of  the  six  superinten- 
dents took  any  notice  whether  the  Report 
was  true  or  false.     Was  it  wrong  to  call 
that  a  grave  charge  ?      The  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  himself,  alluding  to  the  alle- 
gation of  the  Committee,  that  the  store  of 
timber  was  insu£Scient  to  meet  the  ordi- 
nary demands  of  the  service,  said,  and  said 
very  naturally,  that,  if  that  statement  were 
correct,   it  convened    "  a  grave  censure 
upon  the  Board  of  Admiralty."  Curiously 
enough,  the  Controller  of  the  Navy  did  not 
condescend  to  notice  that  charge  at  all, 
although  ho  made  comments  on  the  finding 
of  the  Committee  on  two  other  points.  Mr. 
Chatfield  also  wholly  passed  it  by.     When 
therefore,  men  holding  high  official  posi- 
tions, while  treating  the  Report  as  highly 
condemnatory  of  the  system,  remained  si- 
lent upon  a  charge  which  they  admitted  to 
ho  grave,  one  was  almost  compelled  to 
assume  that  they  assented  to  its  truth. 
What  was    the    evidence  on  which   the 
charge  rested  ?     The  matter  was  not  only 
serious  in  itself,  bAt  doubly  serious  be- 
cause the  Board  of  Admiralty  had  come  to 
a  decision  upon  it  that  was  not  founded 
on  any  evidence  hefore  the  House.     They 
might  have  good  grounds  for  their  conclu- 
sion, but  they  had  not  set  them  forth. 
The    three  master-shipwrights  at  Ports- 
mouth, Devonport,  and  Chatham — gentle- 
men who  must  he  supposed  competent  to 
give  an  opinion  on  this  subject — had  borne 
testimony  to  the  same  effect.     Mr.  Lang, 
master-shipwright,  stated  that  the  large 
English  timber  had  always  heen  deficient, 
and  that  there  ought  to  he  three  years' 
stock.    At  Portsmouth,  Mr.  Abethell  said, 
there  ought  to  be  a  larger  store  than  at 
present ;  it  should  he  equal  to  four  years' 
consumption.    Mr.  Eadie,  another  master- 
shipwright,   said  the  stock   ought  to   be 
doubled.     Mr.  Mt)ore,  foreman  at  Devon- 
port,  said  that,  as  a  rule,  the  large  timher 
was  not  seasoned.    Mr.  Peake  stated  that 
they  were   very   short  of    large    timber 
at  Devonport ;  that  they  were  using  this 
year's  supply.      The  timher-inspector  at 
Sheerness   said   they  were  so  short  that 
they  were  actually  using  "green  timber." 
Mr.  Rico,  master-shipwright  at  Woolwich, 
said  they  had  not  sufficient  store ;   that 
Mr,  HenUff 


*'  some  pieces  were  used  as  they  eame  in." 
It  was  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  Home 
with  the  opinions  of  the  other  gentleanB, 
hut  there  was  the  concurring  testimony  of 
eighteen  witnesses,  all  in  Government  em- 
ploy, to  the  purport  already  described.   It 
was,  however,  only  fair  to  noUee  the  eii- 
dence  of  the  four  gentlemen,  also  in  tb 
service  of  the  Government,  who  made  op 
lified  statements  on  the  same  point.    Jk 
Brown,   who  had   acted    as    foremaa  it 
PorUmouth,  stated  that  he  did  not  hm 
how  the  store  stood  at  present,  hot  kb 
impression  was  that  the  timber  lately  csi- 
verted  was  dry  and  seasoned^  exc^  As 
stemposts  of  the  large  ships.     Th^  m 
not  a  very  unimportant  exception.    Nflrt, 
Mr.  Laslett,  timber-inspector,  said,  in  Ui 
judgment,   the  timber  ought   to  be  t«9 
years  in  store,  except  **  the  large  and  ois* 
pass  timber."     The  storekeeper  at  Woal- 
wich  said  they  were  pretty  well  off  eiecft 
in  *'  stemposts  and  under-pieces."    Ml 
Watts,  first  assistant  to  the  Sunreyor-Gsos- 
ral,  gave  rather  odd  evidence.    He  theigki 
they  had  between  two  and  three  yasa' 
average  consumption  in  stock.     The  bhM' 
ter-shipwright  said  it  ought   to  be  fbv 
years' ;  so  that  Mr.  Watts's  testimony  w 
not  very  strong.     But  Mr.  Watts  west 
further,  and  added,  "  We    want  60,000 
loads  this  year  ;  "  and  he  expected  to  get 
only  30,000.     That  evidence  was  given  k 
1859.    Now,  the  Storekeeper-General  aid 
that  in  1859  the  consumptioa  would  k 
55,000  loads.    The  witnesses  who  made 
the  qualified  statements  to  which  he  hni 
just  referred  did  not  therefore  in  anyd^ 
gree  shake  the  immense  mass  of  testioM^y 
on  the  other  side.    He  now  came  to  die 
mode  in  which  the  Admiralty  had  met  thit 
question.     The  First  Lord  had  draws  vf 
a  memorandum  on  the  subject,  which  w 
afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Board.    Tbe 
Board  took  no  notice  of  the  matter,  eucpt 
by  passing — as  was  probably  the  ordtany 
course — ^a  short  Minute  agreeing  to  wte 
the  First  Lord  said.     The  First  Lord,  a 
his  memorandum,  observed  that  the  U- 
ing  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  insnffiriei^ 
of  tho  stores,  if  correct,  implied  a  gsiff 
censure  on  the  Board  of  Admiralty ;  M 
ho  added  that  the  Committee  did  not  ei- 
plain   **  what  they  considered  to  he  As 
ordinary  demands  of  the  eervioe,"    tW 
First  Lord    continued — and   this   waft  * 
passage  deserving  the  special  attente  « 
the  House  —  "The   Storekeeper-Gcond 
has  given  a  satisfactory  answer  to  As 
statement."    That  was  the  only  thky^ 
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whidi  the  First  Lord  founded  himBelf.  Tbo 
Storekeeper-General  showed  that  although 
the  expenditure  of  timber  during  the  last 
two  years  had  been  unprecedented,  yet 
the  stares  had  been  iu  exeess  of  the  esta- 
bliabmefit ;  and  he  went  on  to  say  it  was 
to  be  hoped  that  such  a  high  rate  of 
timber  expenditure  would  not  be  neces- 
sary in  future  years,  and  therefore  it 
was  not  expedient  to  increase  the  perma- 
nent eatabhshment  of  ship-building  timber. 
Strangely  enough,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  following,  it  was  to  be  sup- 
poted,  in  the  wake  of  the  Storekeeper- 
General,  made  no  allusion  whatever  to  the 
qiestion  of  the  timber  being  seasoned  ; 
and;  from  the  way  in  which  the  Store- 
keeper-General treated  the  matter,  he  did 
not  seem  to  regard  it  at  all  the  business  of 
his  department  to  express  any  opinion  as 
to  the  seasoning  or  not  seasoning  of  the 
timber.  He  merely  answered  all  the  claims 
made  upon  him,  and  if  a  man  asked  him 
for  a  stick  of  timber  he  gave  him  one, 
whether  it  was  fit  to  use  or  not.  That 
was  a  proceeding  about  as  sensible  as  to 
give  a  pair  of  shoes  to  a  man  who  wanted 
a  paur  without  any  regard  to  the  size  of 
bis  foot.  It  was  to  be  doubted  whether 
anybody,  looking  curiously  at  the  Report 
<^  the  Storekeeper-General,  would  agree 
with  his  Grace  the  First  Lord,  that  it  was 
sattsfaetory  because  in  his  (Mr.  Henley's) 
opinion,  that  Report  i^peared  entirely  to 
confirm  the  statement  of  the  Committee. 
The  Storekeeper-General  commenced  his 
paragraph  in  answer  to  the  Committee  by 
setting  out  a  long  array  of  figures  showing 
what  had  been  the  supply  of  timber  in 
▼ariouB  years,  and  giving  the  actual  con- 
sumption from  1830  down  to  1858  inclu- 
sive.   He  then  went  on  to  say, 

"  I  need  senreely  observe  that  the  expenditure 
of  riupboUding  timber  since  the  year  1853,  and 
itill  1^  within  the  last  tw^ve  months,  oannot 
reasonably  be  regarded  as  meeting  only  the  ordi- 
nary demands  of  the  public  service." 

He  did  not  notice  that  part  of  the  Report 
which  referred  to  the  timber  being  sea- 
soned and  fit  for  consumption,  but  went 
on  to  say  that  the  present  consumption 
of  shipbuilding  timber,  of  large  scantling, 
was  unprecedented,  that  the  consumption 
of  timber  during  the  years  1857  and 
1858  was  double  that  of  the  years  1837 
and  1838,  while  the  receipt  of  ship- 
building timber  in  those  years  was  more 
than  five  times  what  it  was  in  1837  and 
1838,  and  that  the  stock  of  timber  on  the 
30th  June  last  was  in  excess  of  the  esta- 


blishment by  6,500  loads.  What  did  all 
this  come  to  ?  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1858  what  was  called  the  establish- 
ment of  timber  was  53,000  loads  ;  iu  that 
year  it  was  raised  to  60,000  loads.  Had 
not  the  Storekeeper-General  afterwards 
given  the  figures  he  should  have  thought 
that  the  reference  to  the  years  1837  and 
1838  was  intended  to  mystify,  and  throw 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  House,  because  of 
all  the  evils  which  followed  the  Reform 
Bill,  there  was  none  which  was  greater, 
and  none  which  more  conduced  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  Reformers  from  office,  than 
their  shameful  neglect  of  the  navy.  He 
believed  it  was  now  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  these  two  years,  1837  and  1838, 
formed  the  crowning  period  of  the  defi- 
ciency of  timber,  and  that  during  those 
years  the  store  was  so  fabulously  low  that 
it  was  hardly  possible  to  conceive  how  any 
one  could  have  had — he  was  going  to  say — 
the  impudence,  but,  at  all  events  the  face, 
so  to  have  diminished  the  stock  of  mate- 
rials for  the  Queen's  navy.  The  Surveyor 
however  had  given  the  actual  figures.  He 
did  not  know  whether  the  Returns  which 
had  been  supplied  to  the  Houso  were 
worth  the  paper  upon  which  they  were 
printed,  because  in  the  answers  as  well  as 
in  the  evidence,  things  peeped  out  which 
raised  a  doubt  whether  tnese  accounts 
were  very  correct.  For  his  own  purpose, 
however,  he  was  entitled  to  use  them  as 
figures  supplied  by  the  Government,  and 
to  treat  them  as  correct.  As  he  under- 
stood the  Minute  of  the  First  Lord,  the 
Admiralty  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  store  of  60,000  loads  of  timber  was  suf- 
ficient for  the  future.  He  had  already 
shown  by  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Committee,  and  he  would  endeavour  to 
show  by  other  figures,  which  would  not 
easily  be  disputed,  that  whether  they  look- 
ed to  the  number  of  men  in  the  navy,  to 
the  number  of  vessels,  to  their  quality,  or 
to  the  greater  wear-and-tear  in  screw  ves- 
sels, as  compared  with  sailing  ships,  such 
a  store  was  totally  insufficient  to  meet  the 
ordinary  demands  of  the  service,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  extraordinary  demands 
which  might  arise  from  losses  by  sea,  or 
in  time  of  war  from  damage  if  not  loss  by 
the  enemy,  and  which  did  arise  from  the 
more  rapid  decay  of  the  timbers  of  steam- 
vessels  occasioned  by  the  heat  which  was 
within  them,  and  by  the  vibration  occa- 
sioned by  their  machinery.  The  Store- 
keeper-General had  furnished  them  with  a 
return  of  the  supply  and  consumption  of 
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timber  in  the  navy  from  the  year  1 830  to 
the  present  time  ;  and  they  also  possessed 
information  from  other  papers  as  to  the 
number  of  ships  and  men  in  the  nav}'  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  From  these  facts, 
which  furnished  the  only  elements  for 
coming  to  a  sound  conclusion  upon  this 
subject,  it  was  demonstrable  that  a  store 
of  only  60,000  loads  was  not  sufficient  to 
keep  up  a  supply  of  timber  properly  sea- 
soned and  fit  for  conversion.  In  the  pe- 
riod from  1830  to  1844 — which  included 
three  of  the  periods  of  five  years  into 
which  the  Storekeeper- General  had  chosen 
to  divide  the  consumption — the  greatest 
number  of  ships  in  the  navy,  at  any  one 
time,  was  620,  the  average  number  589, 
the  grestest  number  of  steam-vessels  112, 
the  average  number  of  men  33,000  (omit- 
ting the  odd  figures).  The  permanent  es- 
tablishment of  timber  at  the  same  period 
was  53,000  loads,  and  the  average  yearly 
consumption  16,200  ;  so  that  the  esta- 
blishment contained  rather  more  than  a 
supply  for  three  years  ;  and  he  would  pre- 
sently show  that  the  stock  kept  was  al- 
ways more  than  the  establishment.  Be- 
tween 1845  and  1854  the  greatest  number 
of  vessels  in  the  navy  at  any  one  time  was 
690  ;  the  greatest  number  of  steamers 
205  ;  the  average  number  of  vessels  of  all 
kinds  655.  The  number  of  seamen  bad 
increased  to  43,000.  The  permanent  es- 
tablishment of  timber  remained  the  same 
as  during  the  previous  fifteen  years,  but 
the  average  annual  consumption  had  risen 
to  25,000  loads.  He  was  not  seeking  to 
cast  blame  upon  any  particular  Board  of 
Admiralty,  but  only  endeavouring  to  show 
that,  since  the  necessity  for  creating  ^  a 
steam  navy  had  arisen,  the  stock  of  tim- 
ber had  not  been  kept  up  in  proportion  to 
its  consumption.  In  1845,  the  consump- 
tion of  timber  being  25,000  loads  per  an- 
num and  the  establishment  only  53,000 
loads,  it  was  clear  that  the  timber,  instead 
of  being  in  store  between  three  and  four 
years,  could  only  be  there,  upon  the  aver- 
age, for  a  little  more  than  two  years. 
During  the  fourteen  years  from  1845  to 
1858,  both  inclusive,  the  greatest  number 
of  ships  in  the  navy  at  any  one  time  was 
927,  the  average  number  720,  the  number 
of  steam -ships  478 — a  vast  increase  in  the 
number  of  that  clasd  of  vessels  which 
caused  the  greatest  consumption  of  tim- 
ber— and  the  number  of  seamen  48,000. 
The  establishment  of  timber  up  to  the 
beginning  of  1858  was,  as  he  had  said, 
53,000  loads  ;  it  was  now  60,000.     But 
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what  was  the  annual  consumption  ?  28,000 
loads.  Therefore,  the  stock  was  still  onlj 
equal  to  a  little  more  than  two  years*  eoi- 
sumption.  Nor  did  that  represent  the 
whole  of  the  case— not  by  a  good  d«l. 
The  late  First  Lord  of  the  AdiBinJl|i^ 
when  explaining  the  Navy  Estimates  ■! 
year,  stated  that  in  the  last  ten  jmn, 
though  three  line-of-battle  ships  a&ii 
fraction  had  been  ordered  by  sueceim 
Boards,  two  and  a  fraction  only  had  bm 
produced.  But  it  had  been  always  Mi, 
even  up  to  the  time  of  the  Beform  Bil, 
that  to  keep  up  the  nary  three  lin^d* 
battle  ships  should  be  built  every  yea; 
That  had  become  almost  a  household  vori, 
A  proportionate  number  of  frigates  shsrii 
also  be  built.  That  had  not  been  dooBh 
and  the  deficiency  which  had  been  eaosi 
was  the  reason  why  we  were  now  pajiw 
£13,000,000  for  the  navy  this  year,  vlii* 
sum  would  probably  be  increased  Mit 
year.  But  that  was  not  half  the  evil,  h»> 
because  they  had  beeu  told  bj  onednp* 
Wright  that  they  were  putting  green  tioh 
ber  into  ships,  and  by  another  that  th^ 
were  using  timber  direct  from  the  fbmt 
But  if  ships  were  built  of  green  timber 
they  could  not  be  expected  to  last  wy 
long.  He  might  mention  another  £Mt 
The  whole  quantity  of  timber  received  froa 
1830  to  1858  was  631,000  loads ;  the  qms. 
tity  used  in  the  same  period  was  636,000 
loads  ;  and  in  1859  the  storekeeper  M 
65,000  loads  in  hand.  It  was  clear,  thos* 
fore,  that  in  1830  there  must  hare  baott 
stock  of  timber  larger  ^an  the  establii^ 
ment.  But  the  case  did  not  end  hen. 
Among  the  papers  recently  presented  tiMM 
was  an  account  by  the  present  Sorveyor 
of  the  Navy  of  the  amount  of  timber  in- 
quired to  build  three  lineK>f-battle  Mf9t 
one  frigate,  and  two  corvettes,  sailing  id 
steam-vessels  respectively  of  the  sane 
rates.  The  sailing  vessels  required  15,700 
loads,  and  the  steam^vessels  22,000  loidk 
being  a  difference  of  6,300  loads.  Seen^ 
therefore,  how  our  steam  navj  had  ii* 
creased,  and  what  would  be  the  probslfe 
expenditure  for  the  next  few  years,  then 
could  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  supply  tf 
timber  had  been  short  hitherto^  it  woM 
be  still  shorter  in  future.  No  amonaltf 
money,  said  the  Storekeeper « Oumdii 
could  procure  large  supplies,  eoneiitin 
exclusively  of  timber  of  the  largest  dimut' 
sions,  and  undoubtedly  the  present  waali 
of  the  service  were  not  easily  met.  Bof> 
land,  he  added,  could  not  supply  tbeoy  Mi 
cargoes  of  shipbuilding  tiinoer  nuportri 
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from  foreign  countries  could  not  consist 
onlj  of  tbe  largeet  sizes,  e?en  if  such  tim- 
ber of  hard  and  durable  quality  and  un- 
objectionable weight  was  forthcoming  in 
abofldaoce  at  the  ports  of  shipment.  That 
was  a  most  important  and  suggestive  state- 
ment. They  might  get  metal  to  anj 
amount,  shipwrights  to  any  number,  but 
seasoned  timber  could  not  be  got  at  all, 
and  tbe  supply  of  raw  timber  was  not 
0Ter*abundant.  A  gallant  Admiral  (Sir 
Charles  Napier)  had  said  that  England 
might  not  always  have  the  command  of 
tbe  Channel.  Suppose  their  supply  of 
timber  from  abroad  was  interrupted  even 
for  a  few  months.  That  was  a  contin- 
gency which  ought  to  be  guarded  against, 
and  they  could  guard  against  it  only  by 
bavbg  in  stock  a  supply  of  timber  suffi- 
cient to  meet,  not  only  the  ordinary  de- 
mands of  the  serrice,  but  any  extraordi- 
nary demand  which  might  suddenly  come 
upon  us,  exposed  as  our  ships  were  to 
tempests,  decay,  and  an  enemy.  Those 
were  the  extraordinary  risks  that  they 
bad  to  guard  against ;  and  he  could  not 
think  that  60,(^  loads,  which  appeared 
to  be  the  establishment  fixed  by  the  Ad- 
miralty, would  be  enough.  He  did  not 
wish  to  cast  blame  upon  any  one,  but  he 
thought  it  desirable  to  call  attention  to 
the  moat  important  part  of  this  Report. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  this  supply 
of  timber  was  of  far  more  importMice 
than  workmanship.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered also  that  the  timber  was  distributed 
amongst  six  yards.  He  had  shown  that 
the  supply  in  the  aggregate  was  not  suf- 
fieent,  but  when  they  came  to  divide  that 
nto  six  parts  the  deficiency  became  more 
spparent.  The  two  great  arsenals  of 
Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  ought  to  have 
an  abundant  supply,  because  they  could 
not  tell  what  demands  might  be  made 
Boddenly  upon  them.  B  very  body  who 
knew  anything  of  timber  knew  that  that 
which  might  be  sufficient  in  the  aggre- 
gate was  not  sufficient  when  divided ; 
there  might  not  be  sufficient  for  naval 
officers  to  pick  out  the  proper  pieces  for 
particular  work  without  going  to  timber 
that  was  unseasoned,  and,  consequently, 
unfit  to  be  used.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  ships  must  be  kept  up, 
whether  they  were  in  commission  or  in 
ordinary.  If  we  had  900  vessels  now,  it 
would  not  do  to  let  them  rot  and  perish, 
because  they  were  not  manned  by  seamen 
snd  sent  to  sea.  He  found  that  203  steam- 
Tcssels  in  commission  had  been  dealt  with 


I  in  the  way  of  repairs,  and  that  the  average 
expense  of  materials  on  each  of  those  ves- 
sels— ^not  labour,  but  materials — was  £325 
each.  There  were  211  vessels  in  ordinary 
dealt  with,  and  the  expense  of  materials 
for  the  hulls  was  £449  each.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  seen  that  the  expense  of  the 
vessels  in  ordinary  was  greater  than  the 
expense  for  those  in  commission.  [Lord 
Clarence  Paget  :  What  Return  is  that?1 
It  was  headed  "fitting  and  refitting,*'  ana 
was  numbered  174.  This  Return  showed 
that  even  if  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  fewer  vessels  in  commission  they 
would  not  on  that  accpunt  save  the  ex- 
pense of  materials  for  the  hulls.  He  had 
the  figures  with  respect  to  sailing  ships, 
but  as  they  were  not  accurately  given  he 
was  unable  to  draw  any  conclusion  from 
them;  but  the  figures  in  respect  to  the 
steam-vessels  were  quite  enough  to  show 
what  the  fact  was,  and  that  even  if  the 
number  of  men.  were  reduced  to  the  ave- 
rage of  the  last  few  years,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing the  vessels  would  be  got  rid  of.  The 
whole  expense  of  putting  the  establishment 
of  timber  in  a  proper  state  would  be  simply 
an  expense,  once  for  all,  of  about  £300,000 
or  £400,000.  But,  whatever  might  be 
the  cost,  the  country  would  be  secure,  with 
a  proper  store  of  timber,  of  having  well- 
seasoned  materials  for  the  work  to  be  well 
done. 

Mb.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  it  was  very 
important  tbe  House  should  be  distinctly 
informed  what  course  the  Admiralty  in- 
tended to  pursue  on  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  dockyards.  That  Report 
was  one  of  immense  value  and  of  great 
public  interest.  It  had  been  prepared  by 
men  of  large  experience,  official  standing, 
and  who  were  quite  capable  of  understand- 
ing what  they  inquired  into,  and  they 
stated  that  20  per  cent  might  be  saved  to 
the  country  in  the  building  of  new  ships. 
There  were,  it  was  true,  two  Gentlemen, 
Oovemment  officials,  who  pursued  the  red- 
tape  system,  and  they  defended  that  system 
in  the  best  way  they  could.  He  would  tell 
the  House  that  nobody  was  more  anxioua 
to  maintain  the  efficient  state  of  the  navj 
than  himself,  but  when  the  House  was  asked 
to  vote  such  large  Estimates,  it  was  quite 
time  they  were  inquired  into.  If  they  took 
the  years  from  1832,  the  commencement  of 
the  Reformed  Parliament  to  1838,  it  would 
be  found  that  the  average  expenditure  on  the 
navy  in  those  seven  years  was  £4,770,000 
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while  the  ezpenditore  in  1868  wm  no  less 
than  £8,800,000,  and  now  it  was  proposed 
to  ask  for  £12,800,000  for  the  year  1860- 
1861,  being  about  £8,000,000  more  than 
the  average  of  the  seven  years  from  1832 
to  1838,  and  £4,000,000  more  than  the 
Estimates  of  two  years  ago.  Now  what, 
he  would  ask,  was  all  that  for  ?  It  was 
most  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  to 
bim.  Were  they  preparing  for  war  with 
some  nation?  But  there  was  no  other 
nation  than  that  of  France  which  could 
compete  with  them.  Now,  what  had  been 
the  coarse  adopted  for  the  last  seven  years? 
The  expenditure  upon  the  British  Navy 
from  1851  to  1858-1859  had  been  about 
£86,000,000,  but  the  expenditure  upon 
the  French  Navy  during  the  same  period 
had  been  £46,309,000.  The  two  coun- 
tries  appeared  to  be  going  into  a  sort  of 
contest  as  to  which  of  their  navies  should 
be  the  most  efficient  and  the  largest  in  tho 
number  of  screw  ships,  yet  France  had 
placed  this  country  in  a  condition  of  fear 
and  apprehension  by  the  creation  of  a  navy 
which  cost  little  more  than  half  the  ex- 
penditure upon  the  English  Navy.  What 
was  still  more  extraordinary  was,  that  the 
whole  expenditure  upon  the  French  Navy 
two  years  ago  was  £4,600,000,  while  the 
Estimates  of  this  year  for  the  wages  and 
victuals  of  seamen  in  the  English  Navy 
anounted  alone  to£4,900,000  or£300,000 
more;  and  he  believed  that  the  French  Navy 
was  not  now  more  extensive.  The  gallant 
Admiral  (Sir  M.  Seymour)  had  spoken  in 
high  terms  of  the  character  of  the  ship- 
building carried  on  in  our  yards ;  but  he 
(Mr.  Williams)  vrished  the  noble  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty  to  explain  how  it  hap- 
pened that  in  the  principal  dockyards  in 
the  kingdom  there  was  so  great  a  dif- 
ferenee  in  the  wages  of  shipwrights  en- 
gaged upon  vessels  of  precisely  the  same 
tonnage  and  character?  At  Chatham, 
^e  cost  of  wages  was  £4  8i.  2(i  per 
ton;  at  Devon  port,  £4  10«. ;  at  Sheemess, 
£6  28.  Id. ;  and  at  Woolwich,  £6  18«. 
This  was  most  monstrous,  and  he  wished 
to  know  why  the  cost  at  Woolwich  was 
50  per  cent  more  than  at  Chatham.  He 
was  also  perfectly  astonished  at  the  vast 
quantity  of  timber  which  had  been  paid  for. 
At  the  termination  of  the  French  war  we 
had  240  sail  of  the  line,  now  we  had  only 
59  afloat  and  on  the  stocks,  and  yet  during 
that  interval  we  had  expended  upon  tim- 
ber and  wages,  iu  the  construction  of  ships, 
no  less  a  sum  than  £88,000,000.'  There 
suist  have  been  some  gross  mismanage- 
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ment  somewhere.  No  attempts,  bewsrar, 
was  made  to  check  the  system  until  tks 
late  Commission  ;  and  he  thought,  after  the 
disclosures  which  they  had  made,  itvsi 
high  time  that  this  House  shoidd  ialerpoii 
to  prevent  the  mismanaf^ement  whiekf»^ 
vailed  in  our  dockyards.  A  ComouMi 
of  efficient  men,  who  thoiongfaly  wakh 
stood  every  branch  of  the  subject,  worii 
probably  do  more  effectual  service  witht^ 
view  than  even  a  Committee  of  the  Hog»^ 
Sir  HENRT  LEEKE  said,  be  wssom 
of  those  who  would  have  the  most  effioMk 
ships  that  could  be  obtained  for  thepuipon. 
He  would  even  go  beyond  the  gaUisat  Aii> 
miral,  and  have  every  guard-ship  in  {wt 
and  ordinary  fully  efficient.  At  every  port 
there  should  be  two,  and  thej  would  te 
form  a  fleet  the  ships  of  which  wosld  ke 
of  the  largest  size  and  of  the  most  effieieBt 
character.  That  was  what  he  would  ds  if 
he  were  a  First  Lord.  The  gallant  Afbi- 
ral  had  alluded  to  the  subject  of  corpenl 
punishment.  He  (Sir  H.  Leeke)  wst  i^ 
quainted  with  many  seamen  in  the  fleilk 
and  they  were  anxious  that  he  should  cy- 
press a  few  words  regarding  their  views  ob 
the  subject.  He  was  deeply  interested  is 
their  welfare,  having  commanded  many  if 
them  and  having  lived  with  them.  A  short 
time  ago  he  was  in  conversation  with  then 
on  the  subject  of  corporal  punishmeBt,  ssj 
they  said,  "  Parliament  men  don't  ksov 
much  about  it.  You  had  better  send  im 
case  down  to  ua,  and  what  would  tdte  thsiB 
two  or  three  nights  to  settle  we  weaU 
settle  in  an  hour."  He  (Sir  H.  Leske) 
said,  "  But  you  would  not  have  eoipsisl 
punishment,  would  you ? "  "Oh 2  woaUaH 
we,"  said  they.  "I  thought  you  wcsU 
like  ^to  have  it  done  away  with,"  he  re- 
joined ;  "  I  am  not,  although  I  detest  log- 
ging, for  doing  away  with  corporal  piuitib- 
ment.  I  think  its  abolition  would  be  fimngbt 
with  great  danger  to  our  fleet."  Tbevsi- 
swer  was,  "  No,  Sir."  He  was  quite  loe 
that  the  men  themselves  would  notliksto 
have  it  done  away  with.  An  instanes  fl^ 
curred  the  other  day,  in  which,  on  boiri 
one  of  the  ships,  some  of  the  mw  tmr 
ducted  themselves  in  such  adisgoatiagu^ 
that  the  seamen  of  the  ship  ealled  oo  die 
captain  of  the  ship  to  punish  the  men,  tit 
it  was  not  done,  and  the  case  was  repoita' 
to  the  adipiral,  who  said  that  he  vosU 
avoid  punishment  if  possible,  but  that  if  ii 
occurred  so  frequently  he  would  enforeo  tti 
and  that  to  withhold  it  would  be  prododiis 
of  mischief.  It  was  intimated,  after  reM- 
stranoe,  that  if  the  thing  oociined  »pi^ 
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the  man  would  be  severelj  punisbed  ;  and 
•0  be  was,  to  tho  great  delight  of  the  rest, 
)f  he  might  use  sueh  an  expression  with  re* 
ferenee  to  having  a  fellow-creature  flogged. 
For  his  own  part  he  detested  flogging,  and 
sever  slept  for  two  or  three  days  before  or 
after  it.  Two  men  were  afterwards  flogged, 
aad  it  was  now  oae  of  the  best  of  the  ordi- 
aary  ships  in  the  senrioe.  This  was  a  proof, 
he  thought,  that  tho  men  preferred  the 
oatt  or  corporal  punishment,  to  be  con- 
tiBQed,  for  their  own  protection,  to  its  being 
done  away  with.  He  had  commanded  a 
large  ship  under  Admirals  Parker  and 
Napier,  in  a  fleet  consisting  of  ten  sail  of 
the  Hne,  and  a  great  number  of  steamers. 
During  the  twelve  months  he  commanded 
ia  that  fleet  only  twelve  men  were  puu- 
iihed.  His  own  ship  was  the  Queen,  with 
1,050»  and  he  only  punished  two  men  in 
three  years ;  going  ^r  to  prove  that  the 
necessity  of  corporal  punishment  in  that 
aad  other  ships  was  as  good  as  done  away 
with  altogether.  As  a  general  principle 
he  would  not  punish  the  men,  except  under 
the  naoat  outoageous  circumstances.  With 
refarauce  to  the  reserve  captains  ia  the 
Boyal  Navy,  he  thought  they  were  very 
hardly  treated,  and  whatever  construction 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Portsmouth 
(Sir  F.  Baring)  might  put  on  the  Order 
if)  Council,  he  thought  the  terms  of  it 
were  perfectly  clear,  and  that  these  offi- 
cers were  entitled  to  progress  in  their 
rank,  and  have  an  increase  in  their  pay. 
There  was  not  an  officer  in  tho  service 
who  was  not  grateful  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  way  in  which  he  had  taken  the 
matter  up.  He  did  not  rail  at  the  mea- 
sures adopted  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
ibr  he  believed  it  was  composed  of  gen  tie- 
man  who  were  most  anxious  about  the 
sei^vice,  and  desirous  of  keeping  up  its 
pftitige,  and  no  one  more  so  than  the 
ooble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
who  had  often  to  append  his  name  to  let- 
ters, however  unpleasing  to  his  feelings, 
that  emanated  not  from  himself  but  from 
the  Board.  These  officers  wished  to  pro- 
gress in  their  rank,  and  have  their  pay  in- 
creased; but,  according  to  the  letter  signed 
by  the  noble  Lord  it  would  appear  they 
were  to  remain  as  they  were,  somewhat, 
if  he  might  so  say,  in  the  position  of  an 
old  hulk,  until  broken  up.  Some  of  them 
had  seen  great  service,  and  had  passed 
the  greater  part  of  their  years  in  it ;  and 
there  were  two  or  three  of  their  number 
vho,  if  he  were  called  upon  to  hoist  his 
ilag  to-ooorrow,  he  should  really  like  to 


faavo  as  his  flag  captains.  He  ^should  like 
to  havo  a  captain  who  was  a  seaman.  He 
did  not  ask  for  an  officer  who  was  a  steam 
officer.  In  action  he  wanted  a  seaman  by 
his  side,  and  not  one  conversant  with  the 
engine-room.  It  was  not  his  business  to 
rail  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and  the 
measures  adopted  by  them.  If  he  re- 
ceived an  order  from  them  he  obeyed  it, 
with  all  under  him,  with  the  utmost  cheer- 
fulness ;  but  in  that  House  he  was  in  a 
different  position,  as  a  Member  of  Parlia* 
ment  and  a  citizen,  and  it  was  his  duty  to 
assbt  these  officers  provided  he  thought 
their  claim  to  be  a  just  one,  and  he  called 
on  the  House,  the  Admiralty,  and  the 
country,  to  say  whether  these  officers  had 
been  properly  treated.  He  would  instance 
the  case  of  one  gallant  officer,  who  was 
a  midshipman  in  the  Otbrcdtar  in  Lord 
Hotham*8  action,  who  was  at  the  evacua- 
tion of  Corsica,  at  St.  Vincent,  attack  on 
Teneriffe,  bombardment  of  Cadiz,  who  was 
at  Copenhagen^  and  who  served  on  the 
coasts  of  France  and  Holland,  and  who 
was  made  commander  for  his  long  and  gal- 
lant and  meritorious  services.  That  was 
an  officer  who  had  only  6d.  a  day  increase 
after  being  made  post  captain.  If  any 
man  in  the  service  were  deserving  of  re- 
ward, it  was  assuredly  men  of  that  de- 
scription. They  had  passed  the  best  of 
their  days  in  the  service  of  their  country, 
and  had  taught  the  young  men  in  the  ser- 
vice to  uphold  the  honour  of  England's 
flag,  and  the  Admiralty  would  not  bo 
doing  too  much  by  putting  them  on  the 
same  footing  with  their  more  fortunate 
brethren,  for  were  a  war  to  break  out 
many  of  these  men  were  as  well  fitted  to 
command  a  line-of-battle  ship  as  any  com- 
mander of  the  present  day.  They  did  not, 
to  use  the  words  of  the  Report  in  the  blue- 
book,  expect  to  be  employed,  but  they  did 
ask  for  additional  pay.  A  sum  of  some 
£2,000  a  year  would  suffice  to  meet  it, 
and  2s,  a  day,  or  £30  a  year,  would  be  a 
great  addition  to  the  pay  of  those  worthy 
officers,  who  only  received  an  income  of 
some  £180  or  £185  per  annum,  and  that 
would  enable  them  to  got  an  extra  servant, 
or  provide  themselves  with  additional  con- 
veniences and  comforts. 

Adhibal  WALCOTT:  I  rise.  Sir,  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  the  Reserved  Cap- 
tains of  1851,  cordially  agreeing  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Ports- 
mouth (Sir  J.  £lphinstone)i  but  I  have 
received  much  discouragement  from  the 
statement  made  by  th   nght  hon.  Baronet 
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the  Member  for  the  same  borough  (Sir 
Francis  Baring),  himself  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  formerly,  and  one  whose  public 
and  private  character  are  in  this  House  the 
credentials  of  truth  and  honour.     He  as- 
sures the  House  that  he  it  was  who  framed 
that  Minute  which  constituted  a  reserved 
list  of  captains,  and  did  so  with  the  clear 
understanding,  both  in  his  own  mind  and 
in  the  minds  of  his  colleagues  in  office, 
that  the  advantages  which  he  held  out  was 
to  be  restricted  simply  to  the  advancement 
of  such  officers  to  the  rank  of  captain  re- 
ceiving the  graduated  pay  of  junior  cap- 
tains.    On  the  other  hand,  these  officers 
contend  that  in  accepting  that  advance- 
ment, while  they  surrendered  all  expecta- 
tion of  a  good-service  pension  and  the  hope 
of  employment  or  active  service,  except  in 
case  of  emergency,  nevertheless  they  re- 
tained a  firm  belief  that  they  would  con- 
tinue to  rise  and  receive  a  proportionate 
increase  of  pay  agreeable  to  their  seniority 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been 
placed  upon   the  active  list  of  captains. 
This  is  not  the  impression  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Francis  Baring);   but 
may  I  remind  the  House  that  these  officers 
have  done  their  duty  whenever  called  upon, 
and  accepted,  in  many  instances,  that  ad- 
yancement  for  the  good  of  the  service,  and 
to  enable  their  younger  brethren  to  obtain 
promotion.     I  heard  with  equal  regret  and 
astonishment  the  statement  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Admiral  the  Member  for  Devon  port 
(Sir  Michael  Seymour),  that  the  United 
States  employ  no  less  than  150,000  sailors, 
of  whom  one 'fourth  only  consisted  of  Ame- 
rican subjects.     I  entertain  no  fears;  1  be- 
lieve assuredly  that,  in  the  unhappy  event 
of  a  war  being  forced  upon  this  country,  a 
considerable   proportion  of  our  merchant 
seamen,  being  unable  to  serve  in  their  ordi- 
nary calling,  and  numbers  of  our  seafaring 
population,   would   crowd  into  the  Royal 
Navy  witli  the  same  zeal  and  alacrity,  loy- 
alty, and  devotion,  which  have  been  evinced 
in  the  Volunteer  Corps  on  shore.  We  have 
now  180,000  merchant  seamen,  and  with 
the  certain  prospect  of  such  an  augmenta- 
tion of  brave  and  devoted  men,  1  can  see 
no  ground  for  ignoble  despondency.     The 
nature  of  a  seaman  is  to  love  a  roving  life, 
and  to  be  averse  to  the  discipline  of  a  man 
of  war;  and,  therefore,  in  the  despite  of 
pensions  and   other  boons,    the  time  of 
peace  is  not  that  in  which  we  ought  to 
ook  for  them  in  any  abundance.    Of  these 
180,000  sailors,  23,000  are  mates,   and 
60|000  able  seamen,  and  of  the  remainder^ 
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ordinary  seamen  constitute  a  large  num- 
ber.    1  earnestly  desire  to  see  an  efficient 
reserve  maintained  ;  and  in  the  year  1853, 
I,  witli  this  purpose,  impressed  upon  tlic 
Government    the   necessity   of    stationiii^ 
ships  at  all  mercantile  ports  for  the  fcrni- 
ing  of  men  for  the  navy,  under  the 
mand  of  officers  of  high  character, 
ing  the  happy  union  of  temper  and  abiliSj 
for  this  duty.    If  that  suggestion  had  ben 
acted  upon,  we  should  now  have  possesaei 
(as  I  proposed  the  entry  of  4,000  hkt 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  i^,  an- 
nually) a  reserve  of  between  20,000  wai 
30,000  young  able  seamen  upon  whom  we 
could  have  relied  in  case  of  need.     Every 
encouragement  should  be  held  out  by  ^ 
Admiralty  to  officers  to  induce  them  te 
acquaint  themselves  and  become  familiar 
with  the  new  modes  and  instruments  of 
naval  warfare ;  the  same  zeal  shoold  be 
urged,   indeed,    upon   the  whdle  service. 
But,  unhappily,  numbers  of  the  lieuten- 
ants have  lost  all  heart,  so  few  are  their 
chances  of  promotion.    There  is  a  remedy; 
it  is  this :  let  those  officers,  after  a  certaia 
number  of  years'  service,  be  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  commander  with  an  increased 
pay;  but  not,  as  at  present,  be  retained 
on  their  present  list  to  discourage  others. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  (Mr.  W. 
Williams)  complains  that  the  Navy  List  b 
overcrowded.     This  is  quite  true,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unusual  longevity  in  that  de- 
partment of  the  service.     The  protracted 
period  of  war  from  1794  with  scarce  inte^ 
mission  to   1815,   maintained  with  many 
nations,  necessitated  the  employment  of  a 
thousand  sail  of  men  of  war  and  a  corres- 
ponding number  of  officers^  of  whom  three- 
fourths,   on   the  restoration  of  Peace  in 
1815,  were  placed  on   half  pay.     Every 
year,  every  month  and  day,  reduces  their 
number,  and  I  believe  no  money  will  be, 
or  is  more  cheerfully  voted  than  that  which 
is  devoted  to  the  officers  or  efficienev  of 
the  navy,  which  in  a  war  would  be  iodo- 
pensable,  and  in  peace  time  is  no  less  ser- 
viceable and   important    in   securing  the 
mastery  of  the  seas  for  the  ocean  pi^ 
along  which  the  wealth  of    England  ii 
brought  home,  has  been  kept  clear  od 
open  for  centuries,  only  by  the  presence  rf 
the  ships  that  carry  the  British  pendaat 

Mr.  BENTINOK  said,  that  before  ad- 
verting to  the  subject  under  discussion,  be 
was  anxious  to  tender  his  thanks  to  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Portsroooth 
(Sir  J.  Elphinstone)  for  the  graceful  sad 
feeling  allusion  he  had  made  to  a  reeent 
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melancholy  event.     He  belieyed  there  was 
no   hen.   Member  on   either  side  of  the 
House  who  would  not  readily  acknowledge 
that  the  amiable  qualities  and  the  great 
ability  of  the  late  lamented  Member  for 
Berkshire  (Captain  Liecester  Vernon)  were 
iueh  fts  to  render  his  untimely  end  a  source 
of  the  deepest  regret.     [Cries  of'**  Hear, 
hear,'*  from  both   sides  of  the   House.] 
He  (Mr.  Bentinck)  entirely  concurred  with 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  South- 
wark  in  the  observation  that  the  naval  ex- 
peoditare  of  this  country  must  be  of  an  in- 
creasing character;  but  he  could  not  for- 
bear reminding  the  House  tha^t  the  Go- 
vernment had  inaugurated  a  new  financial 
policy,  the  obvious  result,  if  not  the  avowed 
object,  of  which  must  be  so  to  cripple  our 
financial  resources  as  to  render  the  main- 
tenance of  the  national  defences  next  to 
impossible;  and  he  asked  how  tliey  could 
reconcile  the  conflicting  positions  of,  in  all 
probability,  decreasing  resources  with   an 
increasing    expenditure.      Reference  had 
been  made  during  the  debate,  by  the  gal- 
lant Admiral,  to  recent  disturbances  on 
board  some  of  Her  Majesty's  ships.     He 
(Mr.  Bentinck)  believed  the  real  cause  of 
those  disturbances   was   referable  to  the 
whole  tendency  of  recent  legislation  and 
^e  existing  state  of  public  feeling  to  resist 
authority.     In  the  navy  disgraceful  occur- 
rences of  that  kind  were  constantly  occur- 
ring, and  he  believed  there  was  no  Member 
of  that   House   who  would   not  say  that 
when  discipline  ceased  to  exist  in  the  navy 
the  navy  itself  might  as  well  cease  to  exist 
altogether.     In  the  case  of  the  mercantile 
marine  the  tendency  of  their  legislation 
bad  been  such  that,  in  the  case  of  disputes 
between  masters  of  vessels  and  the  men, 
the  former  were  sometimes  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  what  must  be  regarded  as 
very  unjustifiable  acts.     The  gallant  Ad- 
miral opposite  had  referred  to  the  subject 
of  bounties.     There  might   no  doubt  be 
cases  in  which  a  system  of  bounties  might 
be  beneficially  resorted  to,  but  he  believed 
those  cases  were  of  an  exceptional  cha- 
racter.    In  most  instances  where  bounties 
were  resorted  to  the  fault  lay  with  the  Ad- 
miralty in  not  providing  the  means  of  keep- 
bg  up  a  regular  supply  of  seamen  for  the 
service.     But  here,  again,  he  believed  the 
origin  of  the  evil  was  to  be  found  in  that 
House.     There  was  a  constant  struggle 
between  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  was  al- 
ways making  use  of  every  expedient  to  make 
the  two  ends  meet,  and  driving  the  Board 


of  Admiralty  to  practices  of  which  they 
were  ashamed.  The  system  of  bounties  was 
one  of  extravagance  in  the  long  run,  and 
he  believed  that  if  they  were  to  pay  their 
seamen  well,  so  as  to  preserve  them  to  the 
navy,  they  would  not  only  add  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  country,  but  effect  an  actual 
saving  of  money.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Admiral  (Sir  G.  Napier)  had  called  atten- 
tion to  the  marked  difference  between  our 
system  and  that  of  the  French  in  obtaining 
levies  of  seamen,  and  had  shown  that  the 
French  system  was  such  that  they  never 
did  really  disarm,  and  it  would  be  well  if 
this  truth  were  impressed  upon  the  country 
generally.  Complaints  tiad  been  made  of 
the  enormous  cost  of  building,  and  the 
large  outlay  of  public  money  at  the  docks. 
Every  one  admitted  that  the  work  done  in 
the  dockyards  was  admirable,  yet  the  cost 
was  enormous;  but  he  quite  concurred  in 
the  observation,  that  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible in  the. present  state  of  things  that  an 
efficient  reduction  in  our  expenditure  could 
be  arrived  at.  He  attached  no  blame  to 
any  Board  of  Admiralty,  past  or  present, 
and  he  contended  that  the  proposal  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  extravagant 
expenditure  in  the  dockyards  was  waste  of 
time.  The  cause  was  evident:  it  was  in 
the  system,  in  the  fact  that  men  were 
placed  in  a  responsible  position  who  could 
have  no  acquaintance  with  the  profes- 
sion; that  men  who  had  this  acquaintance 
were  placed  in  irresponsible  positions,  and 
that  the  Board  of  Admiralty  was  made 
a  stalking  horse  for  political  jobbery.  If 
they  wanted  to  have  efficiency  and  eco- 
nomy they  must  have  dt  the  Admiralty  a 
continuous  system,  managed  by  persons 
continuously  responsible  and  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  political  movements,  and  they 
must  place  at  the  head  of  it  a  man  who, 
by  profession  and  reputation,  was  admitted 
to  be  thoroughly  competent  to  undertake 
the  whole  management.  They  had  heard 
something  about  the  price  of  anchors  ;  and 
he  had  no  doubt  the  Admiralty  paid  twice 
as  much  as  they  ought  to  do  for  their  an- 
chors ;  but  this  arose  from  the  same  cause. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Ox« 
fordshire  (Mr.  Henley)  had  brought  before 
the  House  the  important  question  of  tim- 
ber, and  he  impugned  the  figures  and  cal- 
culations of  the  noble  Duke  at  the  head 
of  the  Admiralty.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
made  out  his  case  with  that  clearness  and 
force  which  always  distinguished  him  ;  but 
he  could  not  agree  with  him  when  he  im- 
pugned the  conduct  of  (he  noble  Duke. 
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He  believed  that  if  they  were  to  have  a 
ciyilian  at  the  head  of  the  Board  the  noble 
Duke  was  as  good  a  man  for  the  position 
as  eould  be  got»  and  he  knew  l^at  his 
noble  and  gallant  Friend  (Lord  C.  Paget) 
had  worked  hard  to  remedy  the  abuses  of 
the  Admiralty.  But  it  was  impossible  folly 
to  remedy  those  abases  under  the  present 
system  which  his  noble  and  gallant  Friend 
knew  to  be  perfectly  indefensible.  They 
had  been  told  time  after  time  that  if  any 
privato  building  yard  was  carried  on  upon 
the  system  pursued  by  the  Admiralty,  the 
Bank  of  England  would  not  be  able  to 
keep  them  going  six  noonths.  He  believed 
that  the  great  body  of  officials  at  the  Ad- 
miralty time  after  time  had  been  doing  their 
best  to  remedy  abases,  but  that  they  foand 
them  beyond  their  control.  The  expenses 
of  the  navy  were  likely  to  increase  year 
by  year,  and  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance  that  they  should  watch  with  the 
utmost  vigilance  the  expenditure  of  every 
shilling  in  the  dockyards.  [  Mr.  WiLLUHa : 
Hear,  hear  !]  The  hon.  Member  for  Lam- 
beth cheered,  but  his  views  and  those  of 
that  hon.  Gentleman  were  very  different 
upon  this  subject,  for  he  considered  it  a 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  policy  to 
restrict  expenditure  when  it  was  shown  to 
be  necessary.  He  would  not  grudge  the 
most  liberal  outlay  for  the  navy,  and  all 
he  asked  vras  that  the  money  should  be 
judiciously  applied.  Till  the  House  was 
prepared  to  grapple  with  the  great  evil  of 
the  system  all  Committees  of  Inquiry  were 
useless,  and  in  the  discussion  of  details 
they  were  only  wasting  their  time,  and 
wasting  millions  of  the  public  money. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  he 
would  not  then  make  any  remarks,  but 
when  the  House  went  into  Committee  he 
would  take  the  opportunity  of  answering 
the  various  statements  that  had  been  made; 

Motion  agreed  to, 
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House  in  Committee ;  Mr.  Masset  in  the 
Chair. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

1.  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

'*That  a  sam,  not  exceeding  £160,280,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Salaries  of 
the  OfScen  and  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the 
Admiralty  OfBce,  which  will  come  in  eourse  of 
payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  Slst  day 
of  March  1861." 

LoBD  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  he 
had  one  or  two  observations  to  make  upon 

Mr,  Bentinek 


the  Vote  under  consideration,  but  before 
doing  so  he  would  proceed  to  reply  to  the 
various  points  that  had  been  referred  to  by 
the  hon.  Members  who  had  addressed  the 
House  during  the  evening. 

Sir  HENRY  WILLOUGHBY  said,  ht 
rose  to  order.  He  vrished  to  know  wh»> 
ther  the  noble  Lord  was  entitled  to  mtki 
a  general  statement  in  Committee  when  i 
particular  Vote  was  before  them  ? 

The  chairman  said,  that  it  was  doI 
usual  or  convenient  that  general  statemesli 
should  he  made  on  a  specific  item,  bat,  as 
doubt,  the  noble  Lord,  thcf  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty,  would  exercise  a  sound  disere- 
tion  relative  to  the  explanations  which  be 
might  think  proper  to  make.  He  wcdi 
only  requst  the  noble  Lord,  in  order  sosm- 
what  to  limit  the  discussion »  to  confine  \m 
answers  to  tho  particular  votes  before  the 
House. 

Lord  LOVAINE  said,  that  the  Cosh 
mittee  was  placed  in  an  awkward  situatMn 
in  consequence  of  the  noUe  Lord  deciiniag 
to  answer  the  various  questions  put  to  hiM 
by  various  Members  until  the  right  boa. 
Gentleman  had  left  the  chair,  and  the  finft 
Vote  was  proposed  in  Supply.  He  thooght 
that  the  course  taken  by  the  noble  Lord 
was  rather  unfair  towards  the  Hoose. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  thatM 
exception  could  be  taken  as  to  the  shape  m 
which  the  rule  of  the  House  was  explabsd 
by  the  Chairman.  The  course  taken  by  the 
noble  Lord  was  most  objectionaUe.  Tbej 
had  had  a  long  debate  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  in  which  several  questions  of  se- 
rious importance  had  been  raised.  He  sub- 
mitted that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  noUi 
Lord  representing  the  Admiralty  to  have 
given  frank  and  direct  answers  to  thass 
questions  put  to  him  before  tiie  House  went 
into  Committee,  and  he  was  bound  to  eatsr 
into  those  matters  with  that  freedom  whiek 
he  could  alone  do  in  the  course  of  the  ds* 
bate.  He  (Sir  J.  Pakingtmi)  maintained 
that  it  was  a  complete  d^artnre  from  the 
rules  of  the  House  for  Uie  noble  Lord  to 
enter  into  a  general  statement  at  that  tiiafei 
The  noble  Lord  had  sat  through  a  long  de- 
bate and  had  heard  a  variety  of  mattan 
discussed  upon  the  question  of  the  fiist 
Order  of  the  Da^.  To  his  (Sir  J.  Pakkf- 
ton's)  astonishment  the  noble  Lord  fait 
and  said  that  he  should  make  no  answer 
then  to  the  questions  that  had  been  pot  It 
him,  but  that  he  should  reserve  the  stalt- 
ment  he  had  to  make  until  the  Speskv 
had  left  the  chair.  The  noUe  Lord  sew 
propoeed  on  anotlier  qnestioii  altcgedMr  <• 
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deviate  from  the  old  establisbed  praotiee  and 
the  recognized  rules  of  the  Hoiue  ;  to  offer 
ezplaoationa  to  all  those  matters  that  ap- 
plied only  to  the  former  debate.  The  Chair- 
main  he  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  was  bound  to 
saj  had  placed  tlie  question  of  order  in  its 
proper  light,  and  had  pronounced  his  opin- 
iona  on  the  rules  of  the  House,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  judicious  manner  which  cha- 
racterixed  his  deportment  generally  as  pre- 
sident of  Committees.  The  rules  of  the 
House  laid  down  that  in  Committee  of 
Supply  no  hon.  Member  could  refer  to  any 
Vote,  except  that  immediately  under  con- 
sideration. The  noble  Lord  was,  there- 
fore, not  now  at  liberty  to  enter  into  that 
statement  which  he  should  have  made  in 
the  course  of  the  evening's  debate,  when 
he  had  a  legitimate  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  he 
eonld  not  concur  with  the  observations  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  who  had  just  spoken. 
It  was  ouite  true  that,  according  to  the 
strict  rule  of  the  House — a  rule  which  it 
might  be  sometimes  very  convenient  and 
proper  to  adhere  to  more  closely  than  was 
done — no  hon.  Member  ought  to  speak  ex- 
cept upon  the  question  actually  before  the 
chair.  If  that  rule  were  strictly  enforced, 
when  the  Chairman  moved  the  adjournment 
of  the  House  with  a  view  to  the  discussion 
of  some  topic  or  other  which  was  totally 
unconnected  with  the  question  whether  the 
House  should  adjourn,  hon.  Members  ought 
to  be  stopped  and  called  upon  to  reason  only 
upon  the  question  why  the  House  should 
adjpurn.  If  the  strict  rule  of  the  House 
were  to  bo  enforced,  the  noble  Lord  the 
Secretary  for  the  Admiralty  would  have  to 
discuss  the  establishment  of  the  Admiralty, 
but  it  would  be  perfectly  competent  for  the 
House  in  discussing  the  Vote  before  it  to 
sllode  to  anything  that  might  be  said  for 
or  against  the  constitution  of  the  Board,  in 
regard  to  every  branch  of  the  service.  His 
nohle  Friend,  in  adopting  the  course  he 
had  done,  had  consulted  the  convenience  of 
the  House,  and  was  perfectly  entitled  to 
discuss  and  to  answer  upon  that  Vote  of 
the  Committee  anything  that  might  have 
been  said  in  the  course  of  the  evening  in 
regard  to  the  good  or  bad  management  of 
the  naval  service.  In  his  (Lord  Palmer- 
ston's)  recollection  nothing  was  more  com- 
>Qon  than  that  a  person  charged  with  the 
conduct  of  any  branch  of  the  public  ser- 
^ce  should  defer  his  remarks  till  the  House 
went  into  Committee.  Surely  no  hon. 
Member  who  had  sat  in  the  House  more 
than  one  Session  could  fail  to  recollect  fre- 


quent occasions  in  which  a  similar  coarse 
had  been  pursued  with  regard  to  the  Army 
Estimates  and  other  matters.  To  Mem- 
bers, such  a  course  gave  an  opportunity  to 
repeat  their  objections,  and  to  discuss  and 
consider  the  answers  which  were  given  in 
Committee — and  he  would  undertako  to 
say,  from  his  personal  recollection,  that  the 
course  was  perfectly  usual.  If  his  noblo 
Friend  had  replied  before  the  House  went 
into  Committee,  hon.  Members'  mouths 
would  have  been  closed,  whereas  they 
would  now  have  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing a  counter  reply.  With  all  submission 
to  the  Chairman,  he  must  take  leave  to 
say  that  the  charge  of  the  right  hon.  Ba-  , 
ronet  was  wholly  unfounded,  and  that  the 
noble  Lord,  in  the  course  he  was  taking, 
was  acting  within  the  strict  rules  and  prac- 
tice of  the  House. 

Lord  LOVAINB  remarked  that  if  the 
views  of  the  noble  Viscount  were  correct, 
the  judgment  pronounced  by  the  Chairman 
must  be  wrong.  The  hon.  Gentleman  stated 
that  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty  was  bound  according  to  the  rule 
of  the  House  to  limit  his  observations  to 
the  particular  Vote  before  the  Committee, 
whereas  the  noble  Viscount  insisted  that 
he  was  at  liberty  to  refer  to  the  thousand 
and  one  questions  which  had  been  alluded 
to  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

Sm  HENRY  WILLOUGHBY  said, 
when  he  called  attention  to  the  point  of 
order,  iie  bore  in  his  mind  a  circumstance 
that  had  occurred  on  a  former  occasion, 
when  an  hon.  Gentleman  who  was  now  in 
India  (Mr.  Wilson)  had  the  conduct  of  the 
Civil  Service  Estimates  in  that  House  :  a 
general  discussion  arose  upon  the  subject, 
and  many  explanations  were  sought  for  in 
regai'd  to  them.  The  hon.  Gentleman  to 
whom  he  referred,  however,  declined  to  an- 
swer the  objections  made  on  that  occasion 
until  the  House  went  into  Committee.  The 
consequence  was  that  a  general  debate 
arose,  which  occupied  the  entire  night,  and 
ended,  if  he  remembered  right,  in  an  ad- 
journed debate.  He  mentioned  that  fact 
to  show  the  inconvenience  of  such  a  course. 
If  it  were  regular  for  the  noble  Lord  the 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  to  enter  into 
a  long  statement  then,  and  to  refer  to  the 
various  topics  brought  under  discussion 
that  evening,  it  followed,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  other  hon.  Members  could 
also  enter  into  a  discussion  of  all  those 
points.  He  put  it  to  the  noble  Lord  whe- 
ther he  was  really  consulting  the  interests 
of  the  Goyemment  in  laying  down  such  a 
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dootrine.  If  the  noble  Secretary  were  now 
permitted  to  discuss  de  omnibus  rebus  et 
quibusdem  aliisp  the  same  course  would  of 
course  be  open  to  hon.  Members  generally 
on  every  Supply  night,  and  the  most  volumi- 
nous debates  would  therefore  be  the  conse- 
quence. He  submitted  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Committee  to  adhere  strictly  to  the 
immediate  subject  before  them. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  it  had 
been  his  duty  on  former  occasions  to  bring 
forward  the  Army  Estimates,  and  at  those 
times,  and  when  upon  the  first  Vote,  he 
had  entered  into  a  detail  of  all  the  Votes, 
and  had  explained  everything  connected 
with  the  Army  Estimates.  Surely,  there- 
fore, his  noble  Friend  was  entitled  to  make 
any  observations  he  pleased  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  navy,  and  answer  any  objec- 
tions which  had  been  made  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  that  department  of  the  public 
service  had  been  conducted. 

Sib  CHARLES  NAPIER  said,  he 
wished  to  remind  the  noble  Viscount  that 
the  noble  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  had 
already  made  a  statement,  and  had  gone 
largely  into  the  first  Vote.  He  presumed, 
therefore,  that  the  noble  Lord  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  discussing  each  Vote 
seriatim. 

Admiral  BUNCOMBE  contended,  if  the 
noble  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  were  to 
be  allowed  the  indulgence  claimed  for  him 
by  the  noble  Viscount,  other  hon.  Mem- 
bers should  have  the  same  opportunity  of 
enteriug  into  all  those  subjects  in  reply. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  his 
only  object  had  been  to  study  the  conve- 
nience of  the  House.  He  did  not  wish  to 
shirk  any  explanation,  nor  to  decline  en- 
tering into  or  answering  any  questions  that 
had  been  put.  If  he  had  erred  it  had  been 
rather  through  ignorance  than  from  bad  in- 
tention. The  first  duty  he  had  to  perform 
was  to  take  notice  of  the  Motion  which  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Portsmouth 
(Sir  J.  Eiphinstone)  had  made  in  reference 
to  the  reserve  captains  of  the  navy.  The 
hon.  Baronet  had  made  his  observations, 
if  he  might  be  allowed  to  say  so,  with  a 
great  deal  of  adroitness,  and  had  spoken  in 
very  strong  terms  for  the  benefit  of  those 
ofiScers  for  whom  he  was  interested,  and 
he  believed  there  was  scarcely  a  Member 
of  that  House — 

Lord  LOVAINE  said,  he  again  rose  to 
order.  He  could  see  nothing  in  the  Vote 
before  the  Committee  which  in  any  way 
related  to  the  subject  referred  to  by  the 
noble  Lord. 

Sir  Henry  Willoughby 


Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  be 
would  defer  the  explanation  he  had  to 
offer  in  regard  to  the  case  of  the  reserved 
post-captains,  although  he  regretted  to  de 
so,  as  many  Gentlemen  were  natonSf 
anxious  to  hear  it.  He  hoped  he  woiU 
be  in  order  in  replying  to  the  obserrstmi 
of  the  ri^ht  hon.  Member  for  Oxfordfttn 
(Mr,  Henley). 

Lord  LOVAINE  remarked,  that  tk 
snbject  of  timber  came  under  Vote  10. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET:  Very  wd, 
then  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  Vote  W 
fore  the  Committee,  and  simply  move  tiMt 
the  Vote  for  the  expenses  of  the  Admirsl^ 
Office  be  allowed. 

Sir  CHARLES  NAPIER  said,  he 
wished  to  draw  attention  to '  the  fact  thit 
the  Vote  for  tlie  Admiralty  Office  vai 
continually  on  the  increase.  This  year  it 
was  larger  than  it  was  the  year  before  by 
£143,230.  His  great  objee^on  to  the 
Vote,  however,  arose  from  his  convictioi 
that  the  constitution  of  the  Admiral^  was 
incompatible  with  the  proper  managemeil 
of  the  naval  business  of  the  coimti-y.  At 
long  as  the  Admiralty  was  presided  over 
by  a  man  destitute  of  practical  exp^oies 
of  naval  life,  the  same  absence  of  w6m 
and  economy  would  be  observable  as  at 
present.  The  First  Lord  had  to  discbai^ge 
duties  which,  as  a  civilian,  he  could  not 
posRibly  know  anything  abont.  The  pro- 
fessional man  who  acted  as  a  sort  of 
*' dry  nurse,"  being  generally  selected  hj 
the  First  Lord  himself,  was  as  likely  to  be 
inefficient  as  not,  and  even  if  fit  for  tbe 
post  his  advice  was  often  disregarded,  or 
perhaps  not  asked  for  at  all.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  had  a  particular  depart- 
ment allotted  to  his  charge,  but  ge^al 
questions  were  discussed  by  the  wbde 
Board.  Very  often,  however,  the  Fint 
Lord  gave  orders  which  his  qolleagiies 
knew  nothing  about.  When  the  right  bos. 
Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir  J.  Graham)  «t> 
First  Lord,  and  assumed  the  responsibiKqr 
of  acting  in  that  manner.  Sir  J.  Peehdl,  a 
very  conscieptipua  officer,  protested  agaiaii 
it ;  but  all  members  of  the  Board  wot 
not  equally  independent.  The  perpetad 
changes  in  the  Board  which  took  plan 
under  the  present  system  could  not  fail  t» 
be  prejudicial  to  the  service.  There  hti 
been  six  First  Lords  in  ten  years,  and  eves 
the  naval  Lord  was  changed  like  tbe  rest 
He  believed  that  one  of  the  chief  cainei 
of  the  discontent  which  had  prevailed  ii 
the  navy  for  some  time  past  was  that  the 
sailors  w)sre  confined  too  closely  to  dni  st 
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Portland,  and  debai:red  from  the  privilege 
of  going  aBhore,  which  they  used  formerly 
to  eajoy.  Drill  was  always  irksome  to  a 
sailor.  When  carried  too  far,  it  invariably 
produced  discontent ;  and  when  the  men 
were  called  off  from  '*  leave/*  the  irritation 
was  sure  to  be  increased.  The  patronage 
of  the  Admiralty  was  practically  in  the 
hands  of  the  First  Lord,  and  it  was  not 
easy  to  see  how  that  was  to  be  prevented. 
The  First  Lord  claimed  a  certain  share 
of  the  promotions  and  appointments  as  his 
own  private  patronage,  and  indeed  seldom 
asked  advice  as  to  the  disposal  of  any  of  it. 
The  Duke  of  Somerset  was  the  present 
First  Lord,  and  how  had  he  distributed 
the  patronage  ?  He  had  bestowed  a  com- 
mand on  Admiral  Milne — a  very  excellent 
officer  certainly,  who,  while  captain,  had 
been  in  constant  service,  but  had  been 
for  eleven  years  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
Admiral  Milne  was  a  canny  Scotchman, 
and  had  retained  his  seat  at  the  Board  un- 
der both  Whigs  and  Tories.  He  was  now 
despatched  to  the  North  American  station. 
Then  there  was  Admiral  Bruce,  a  very  ex- 
cellent officer  too,  who  had  had  three  com- 
mands running.  He  had  commanded  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  was  i*emoved  thence 
to  the  Pacific,  and  was  now  installed  at 
Portsmouth  Dockyard.  Admiral  Brnce 
was  a  very  good  officer,  as  he  had  said, 
but  then  he  was  not  the  only  good  officer 
in  the  service.  The  next  was  Admiral 
Fanshawe,  who  had  held  four  previous 
commands,  and  had  not  remained  in  any 
one  of  them  long  enough  to  complete  his 
thne.  He  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  excellent 
officer;  but  he  was  not  the  only  good  officer 
ra  the  service.  They  were  doing  every- 
thing they  possibly  could  to  prevent  the 
Commander  in  Chief  or  the  Secretary  at 
War  constantly  keeping  the  same  officers 
in  each  department  of  the  army,  and  the 
same  thing  ought  to  be  done  with  regard 
to  the  navy.  The  next  appointment  of  the 
present  First  Lord  was  Admiral  Elliott, 
who  was  removed  from  the  Channel  squa- 
dron to  Portsmouth,  then  to  the  Admiralty, 
and  now  to  the  Mediterranean.  He  had 
not  the  least  objection  to  any  of  these 
officers,  but  it  was  very  hard  that  officers 
who  were  equally  as  good  should  not  have 
a  chance  of  gaining  experience.  It  might 
be  necessary  to  change  the  First  Lord 
with  each  change  of  Administration,  but 
the  other  Lords  should  be  put  in  for  a 
certain  time  —  say  five  years  —  and  one 
changed  every  year,  so  as  to  keep  up  a 
constant  supply  of  experienced  men.      It 
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was  not  his  intention  to  oppose  the  Vote, 
but  he  should  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
submitting  a  substantive  Motion  upon  the 
subject. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  asked  what  was 
the  reason  for  the  amount  of  this  Vote 
being  larger  by  j&l  4,000  than  it  was  last 
year  ? 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  remark- 
ed  that  one  source  of  the  increase  was  the 
employment  of  temporary  clerks.  But 
there  was  one  item,  the  last  in  the  Yote, 
which  required  explanation.  It  was  for 
*'  fees  and  expenses  of  the  marshal  of  the 
Admiralty  Court,  and  for  disbursements  of 
the  solicitor  in  law  suits."  Three  years 
ago  the  sum  voted  was  £4,000;  last  year, 
or  the  year  before,  it  was  increased  to 
£6,000;  it  was  now  £7,000.  How,  he 
asked,  did  the  increase  arise  ? 

Lord  LOYAINE  said,  that  some  ex- 
planation was  also  needed  of  the  increase 
of  charge  for  clerks,  from  £18,732  last  year 
to  £19,210,  when  it  was  remembered  that 
the  packet  contracts  had  been  transferred 
to  the  Post  0£5ce.  Ho  would  take  the 
ppportunity  of  stating  that  Mr.  Clifton, 
the  head  of  the  steam  department,  brought 
under  his  notice  the  whole  of  the  docu* 
ments  relating  to  the  Churchward  contract, 
and  consequently  that  he  was  not  amenable 
to  the  censure  which  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Portsmouth  (Sir  F.  Baring)  had 
passed  in  the  course  of  a  recent  debate, 
under  the  supposition  that  he  had  not  done 
so.  He  believed  Mr.  Clifton  to  be  a  most 
active  and  intelligent  public  servant. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  he 
thought  the  gallant  Admiral  had  fallen 
into  the  very  same  fault  for  which  he  had 
called  him  to  account.  He  had  not  only 
wandered  away  fr.^m  this  Yote  No.  3,  but 
had  gone  into  the  army.  The  only  fault 
which  the  gallant  Officer  appeared  to  find 
with  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set was  that  he  promoted  good  officers. 

Sir  CHARLES  NAPIER  explained 
that  what  he  found  fault  with  was  the 
keeping  of  some  good  officers  constantly 
employed  to  the  exclusion  of  others  who 
were  equally  good. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  when 
they  had  got  a  good  man  to  take  a  com- 
mand, he  thought  it  best  to  give  him  an- 
other command  when  the  opportunity  oc- 
curred. The  Duke  of  Somerset,  however, 
had  not  appointed  any  officer  to  a  command 
without  consulting  and  obtaining  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  professional  members 
of  the  Board.     The  noble  Lord  bad  asked 
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what  was  the  cause  of  this  increase  from 
£18.732  in  the  year  of  1859-60,  as  regard- 
ed clerks,  to  £19,210  this  year.  The  in- 
crease  was  from  several  causes.  First  of  all, 
there  bad  been  an  addition  to  the  second- 
class  clerks,  and  a  reduction  of  the  third- 
class  clerks,  in  fact  making  them  into  second 
dasSy  and  the  next  was,  the  progressive 
increase  of  salaries.  The  noble  Lord  spoke 
highly  of  the  superintendent  of  the  packet 
service,  an  eulogium  which  the  gentleman 
well  deserved,  and  he  stated  that  they  had 
transferred  the  packet  service  from  the 
Admiralty  to  the  Post  Office.  He  pre* 
sumcd  the  noble  Lord  thought  there  ought 
to  be  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  ex- 
pense. No  doubt,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances there  might  bo  a  reduction,  but  the 
work  which  had  been  entailed  upon  the 
clerks,  both  at  the  Admiralty  and  Somer- 
set House,  by  the  augmentation  in  the 
fleet,  and  by  the  immense  increase  of  work 
going  on  in  the  dockyards,  had  obliged 
them  not  only  to  keep  up  the  establish- 
ment, but  to  appoint  a  vast  number  of 
temporary  clerks.  It  might  be  said  that 
the  strength  of  the  establishment  was  be- 
low the  exigency  of  the  service,  but  they 
trusted  that  the  present  pressure  was  only 
temporary,  and  he  should  be  very  sorry  to 
suppose  that  they  were  likely  for  the  next 
few  years  to  employ  20,000  men  in  the 
dockyards.  As  long,  however,  as  this  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  work  was  going  on 
they  must  be  prepared  to  increase  their 
establishments  in  a  commensurate  degree. 

Admiral  DUNCOMBE  said,  he  thought 
it  would  be  truer  economy  to  increase  the 
establishment  at  once,  than  to  go  on  em- 
ploying temporary  clerks  by  whom  the 
work  would  be  only  imperfectly  done. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said,  as 
he  had  received  no  reply  to  his  question, 
he  would  move  that  the  Vote  be  reduced 
by  £1.000. 

Loud  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  he 
begged  the  hon.  Baronet's  pardon.  He  had 
forgotten  to  state  that  the  law  expenses 
were  remarkably  heavy  this  year.  There 
was  an  old  dispute  relating  to  the  dredging 
of  the  harbour  of  Milford  Haven,  which 
had  been  referred  to  arbitration,  and  which 
of  itself  had  cost  al)out  £1,000. 

Sir  HENRY  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he 
would  withdraw  his  Amendment. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  the  explana- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord  as  to  the  increase 
on  the  Vote  over  last  year  wi^s  not  at  all 
satisfactory  to  him,  and  he  would,  there- 
fore, move  that  it  be  reduced  by  the  whole 
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amount  of  £14,323.  He  believed  tbers 
was  no  other  way  to  check  this  eon&tint 
tendency  to  increase  than  to  refuse  pasi'ing 
every  Vote  for  which  they  did  not  recei?e 
a  satisfactory  explanation. 

Motion  madct  and  Qnestion  propoied, 
*'  That  the  proposed  Vote  be  redocNsd  bj 
the  sum  of  £14,323. 

Mr.  LYGON  reminded  the  hon.  Gentle* 
man  that  £1,700  of  this  increase  mi 
caused  merely  by  the  transfer  of  £1,700 
from  Vote  No.  1 1  to  the  present. 

Mr.  WHITBREAD  reminded  the  bou 
Gentleman  that  the  clerks  whose  saltria 
he  thus  proposed  to  refuse  had  been  en- 
gaged on  the  faith  of  an  Order  in  CounciL 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  wooM 
withdraw  his  Amendment. 

Motion,  by  leave,  wilhdraum. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

2.  Motion  made,  and  Question  propose^ 

''That  a  stun,  not  exceeding  £287,7^  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Sabrin 
and  Rzpenses  of  the  Coast  Guard  Serrice,  tW 
charges  for  the  Royal  Naval  Coast  VolaBMn^ 
and  Royal  Naval  Reserve,  which  will  coae  n 
course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  oa  tb« 
dlst  day  of  March  1801.^' 

Sir  CHARLES  NAPIER  said,  h 
wished  to  know  whether  the  9,500  bm 
home  on  the  Coastguard  service  wexf  il 
seamen  who  might  be  depended  on  ttW 
called  out  as  a  reserve;  because  Adninl 
Martin,  who  had  been  for  two  years  it  tbe 
Admiralty,  had  stated  in  a  pamphlet  ti 
which  he  put  his  name  that  this  wai  i 
mere  delusion,  and.  that  in  point  of  hei 
there  were  onlv  3,200  men  who  were  fit  to 
go  on  hoard  ship.  Then  he  observed  tbere 
was  £100,000  voted  for  the  Royal  Nttil 
Reserve,  he  wanted  to  know  what  mioh 
her  of  men  there  were  in  the  Eesene, 
and  how  it  was  proposed  that  this  moaej 
should  be  spent.  He  also  wished  to  kiiov 
if  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Adroinltj 
to  send  really  good  and  effective  mei  of 
war  to  the  different  ports  in  room  of  thoM 
lumbering  and  inefficient  block- ships  tbtt 
were  a  disgrace  to  the  navy.  If  be  did 
not  receive  satisfaction  on  these  points  be 
would  divide  the  House  against  this  Vote. 

Sir  JAMES  ELPHlNSTOKE  said, lie 
believed  that  a  code  of  regulotions  luul  bees 
issued  with  regard  to  the  Reserve,  which 
was  far  too  complicated  for  the  purpose. 
Admiral  Mortin,  who  had  paid  great  tt* 
tcntion  to  this  question,  inndc  several  vslo- 
able  suggestions  with  respect  to  this  force 
in  his  pamphlet.  He  suggested,  amoo^ 
other  things,  that  the  defioitioo  of  Able* 
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bodied  seamen  was  not  complete,  aa  it  at 
present  ranged  from  the  man  who  could 
steer  a  river  steamer  to  the  man  who  was 
a  complete  and  thorough  seaman.  The  re- 
gulation of  this  Reserve  was  placed  under 
the  management  of  the  shipping-masters, 
whieh  he  belicTed  was  one  great  cause  that 
prevented  the  success  of  the  scheme,  for 
sailors  never  looked  a  shipping-master  in 
tlie  face  without  having  to  pay  him  a 
sbillbg;  and  therefore  they  never  went 
near  him  if  thej  could  avoid  it.  The  ra- 
tional way  would  be  to  put  this  force  under 
the  control  of  an  officer  of  high  qualifica> 
tioDs,  with  an  efficient  staff  under  him. 
He  would  urge  on  the  Admiralty  to  create 
a  new  department  for  the  special  manage- 
ment of  this  force,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
they  would  soon  get  plenty  of  men,  for  he 
believed  the  system  had  never  yet  had  a 
fair  trial.  With  regard  to  the  Coastguard, 
he  recommended  that  all  who  were  not  real 
seamen  should  be  got  rid  of  as  occasion 
served,  and  that  their  places  should  be 
filled  with  able-bodied  sailors.  He  thought 
it  was  hard  that  they  did  not  allow  the 
officers  of  the  Coastguard  their  full  sea 
time.  The  duty  of  a  Coastguard  msn  was 
also  extremely  arduous,  and  he  probably 
went  through  more  work  than  a  seaman  on 
board  a  man-of-war.  The  only  advantages 
which  that  service  offered  were  those  which 
arose  from  enabling  them  to  live  with  their 
families.  In  order  to  render  the  Coastguard 
thoroughly  efficient  as  a  naval  reserve,  he 
recommended  that  a  large  addition  should 
be  made  to  its  numbers,  and  that  the  men 
should  be  thoroughly  trained  and  drilled,  so 
as  to  fit  them  for  the  position  of  captains  of 
gons,  in  case  they  were  suddenly  required 
to  embark. 

Admibal  WALCOTT  inquired,  whether 
he  was  correct  in  believing  that  out  of 
7.200  Coastguard  men,  1,500  or  2,000 
men  had  no  pretension  to  the  character  of 
seamen,  and  could  ))ot  be  relied  on  in  an 
emergency. 

Sm  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he 
hoped  the  noble  Lord  would  also  be  able 
to  state  how  many  Naval  Coast  Volunteers 
were  now  enrolled,  and  to  what  extent  they 
had  come  forward  for  drill  during  the  past 
year. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  on 
the  Ist  instant  there  were  on  board  Coast- 
guard ships  and  tenders  3,206  men,  which, 
with  3,438  serving  on  shore  at  the  differ- 
ent stations/  made  a  total  of  6,644  seamen 
available  for  the  fleet.  Besides  these,  there 
were  1,386  landsmen,  whose  places  would. 


however,  be  filled  'by  seamen  as  rapidly  as 
they  were  pensioned  off.  He  did  not  mean 
to  deny  that  there  were  able  points  in  the 
pamphlet  of  Admiral  Martin,  but  he  must 
add  that  he  dissented  from  some  of  its  de- 
tails. That  hon.  and  gallant  officer  com- 
plained, for  instance,  that  men  with  forged 
certificates  and  unfit  for  their  work  were 
received  into  the  Naval  Coast  Volunteer 
force;  but  he  (Lord  C.  Paget)  believed 
that  no  additional  security  could  be  pro- 
vided for  ascertaining  whether  a  man  was 
really  an  able  seaman.  The  man  on  pre- 
senting himself  was  first  examined  by  the 
shipping- master  ;  and,  as  an  additional  se- 
curity he  could  not  be  admitted  without 
being  taken  before  the  naval  officer  for  the 
district,  who  put  such  questions  with  re« 
gard  to  reefing  and  steering  and  the  marks 
of  the  lead,  as  must  sufficiently  test  his 
ability  as  a  seaman.  In  fact,  if  a  defect 
existed  in  the  scheme,  it  was,  as  had  been 
pointed  out  by  the  ri(;ht  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Oxfordshire  (Mr.  Henley), 
that  the  preliminary  examination  was  too 
searching.  Admiral  Martin  was  a  most 
excellent  and  efficient  member  of  the  Com- 
mission, but  he  maintained  that  the  state- 
ment in  which  he  took  pains  to  show  that 
the  men  who  were  being  entered  could  not 
be  depended  on  was,  as  regarded  the  Ad- 
miralty, very  unfair  and  unjust.  Without 
incurring  the  risk  of  being  called  to  order, 
he  could  not  refer  to  the  case  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  Coastguard  ;  but  he  might 
state  that  they  were  included  in  the  scheme 
of  the  retirement  of  officers,  which  he  was 
most  anxious  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
laying  before  the  House. 

Sir  CHARLES  NAPIER  complained 
that  this  question  still  remained  unanswer- 
ed, and  that  the  noble  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty  had  given  a  very  poor  answer  to 
Admiral  Martin's  pamphlet.  The  noble 
Lord  represented  that  there  were  6.000 
men  ready  to  go  on  board  ship,  while  Admi- 
ral Martin  limited  the  number  to  3,200; 
and  he  further  stated  that  there  were  only 
1,300  landsmen  in  the  Coastguard,  while 
Admiral  Martin  held  that  there  were  4,000, 
who  ought  to  be  got  rid  of  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  noble  Secretary  further  in- 
formed the  House  that  nothing  could  be 
done  by  the  shipping-master  in  reference 
to  the  enrolment  of  volunteers  without  con- 
sulting the  naval  officer,  but  in  a  letter 
which  he  had  received  from  an  officer  well 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  this  reserve, 
it  was  stated,  '*  The  sailors  complain  thi^t 
they  do  not  understand  the  regulations — 
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tbat  the  shipping-maBter  tells  tbem  one 
thing,  and  the  naval  officer  another.  When 
men  come  forward  to  volunteer  they  wish 
to  be  drilled  at  once,  and  not  to  have  it 
hanging  over  their  heads.  Many  now  re- 
gret that  they  have  joined  the  Reserve,  and 
prevent  others  from  doing  so  ;  while  effi- 
cient sailors  are  often  turned  away  by  the 
foolish  questions  which  are  asked."  The 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
might  be  a  very  good  sailor,  but  if  he  were 
to  put  before  him  the  shear-block  of  a  line- 
of-battle  ship,  and  ask  him  what  sized  rope 
he  would  strop  it  with,  he  might  feel 
equally  at  a  loss  with  Jack  to  give  an  an- 
swer off  hand.  The  fear  of  punishment 
by  the  lash  without  previous  trial  by  court- 
martial  likewise  operated  injuriously  on  the 
volunteer  force. 

Lord  LOVAINE  said,  be  wished  to 
know  whether  any  disinclination  to  enter 
the  Coastguard  had  been  manifested  from 
a  belief  that  the  retiring  allowance  was  not 
as  attractive  as  in  former  years. 

Mb.  LINDSAY  said,  he  hoped  some  ex- 
planation would  be  given  of  the  discrepancy 
between  the  statements  of  Admiral  Martin 
-and  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty.  It  was  very  desirable  to  ascer- 
tain whether  those  6,000  men  were  all 
really  able  seamen,  or  whether  any  portion 
of  them  were  mere  landsmen,  who  had  been 
put  into  the  Coastguard  through  favour  or 
patronage.  As  to  the  modo  of  entering 
seamen  for  the  navy,  if  they  were  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  merchant  service  the  usual 
shipping- masters  were  more  likely  to  get 
them  than  naval  officers.  He  believed  one 
of  ihe  greatest  discouragements  to  entering 
the  naval  service  was  the  objection  seamen 
felt  to  the  present  form  of  the  Articles  of 
War,  that  inflicted  the  penalty  of  death  for 
comparatively  trifling  offences,  though,  of 
course,  the  punishment  was  very  rarely  car- 
ried into  effect.  When  a  man  knew  that  he 
might  be  stripped  and  flogged  at  the  order 
of  some  haughty  post-captain,  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  would  not  enter  the  ser- 
vice. Until  those  regulations  were  altered 
they  could  not  hope  to  get  large  numbers 
of  men  to  enter  the  navy  from  the  mer- 
chant service.  He  begged  to  ask  what  had 
been  done  with  the  £100,000  voted  last 
year  for  the  Coast  Volunteers;  and  what 
would  bo  done  with  the  same  sum  asked 
for  in  the  present  Estimates? 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  ho  wished  to  offer 
an  observation  on  this  question  of  the  Naval 
Reserve,  for  it  did  not  seem  to  work  very 
well  at  present.     He  had  always  thought 
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that  if  the  regulations  were  simplified  sea- 
men would  be  more  likely  to  come  in,  be- 
cause then  they  would  understand  them, 
but  as  they  then  stood  it  was  not  possible 
for  any  human  being  to  do  so.  He  could 
not  for  the  life  of  him  see  why  the  Admi- 
ralty would  not  let  the  men  who  entered  the 
navy  serve  for  a  month  on  trial.  If  a  man 
entered  as  an  able  seaman,  and  if  in  the 
course  of  that  month  he  was  found  to  be 
inefficient  they  ought  to  tell  him  that  he 
could  not  be  rated  as  an  able  seaman,  bat 
that  he  might  take  his  month's  pay  and 
go  about  his  business.  The  thing  was  as 
simple  as  possible  ;  they  might,  perhaps, 
lose  4f.  or  5s,  on  the  month's  service,  but 
it  was  worth  while  to  spend  that  in  making 
the  trial.  They  were  all  very  glad  to  give 
something  to  try  a  horse  or  anything  else 
they  wanted  to  obtain.  The  fact  was,  that 
able  seamen  did  not  like  all  the  questions 
put  to  them.  It  was  a  sort  of  school-boy 
examination,  and  nothing  else.  When  a 
man  knew  himself  to  be  a  good  seaman  he 
was  disgusted  at  such  questions  being  put 
to  him,  and  would  not  expose  himself  to 
being  so  interrogated.  He  would  say  that 
he  knew  himself  to  be  a  good  seaman  and 
an  honest  man.  At  present  he  was  talked 
over  by  some  shipping-master  and  sent  to 
a  lieutenant  to  be  questioned,  and  he  was 
not  sure — which  was  worst  of  all — that  his 
rating  would  not  be  touched,  for  there  was 
nothing  to  secure  that  if  he  entered  on  the 
rating  of  an  A  B  he  would  continue  to  be 
so  rated  when  he  went  to  sea,  because  it 
would  be  open  to  any  commander  of  a  ship 
to  change  the  rating.  Those  were  some' 
of  the  difficulties  which  prevented  men  en- 
tering the  navy,  and  they  might  depend 
upon  it  that  there  were  plenty  of  sea  law- 
yers to  place  them  before  the  men.  If  they 
admitted  them  on  probation,  their  officers 
would  soon  see  whether  they  were  good  sea- 
men or  not.  After  that  was  ascertained  their 
rating  should  be  secured  to  tbem  at  once, 
so  that  they  might,  if  called  upon,  be  in  a 
condition  to  enter  the  service  permanently. 
He  made  these  suggestions  because  he  be- 
lieved that  the  regulations  were  to  a  great 
degree  in  fault,  for  he  was  certain  that  if 
he  were  a  seaman  he  should  not  be  able  to 
understand  them,  and  that  nothing  would 
induce  him  to  enter  the  service  under  them. 
Sailors  were  not  such  fools  as  many  took 
them  to  be.  They  could  understand  what 
was  plain  as  well  as  anybody.  He  believed 
that  if  proper  and  simple  regulations  were 
adopted,  they  would  have  very  little  diffi- 
culty in  getting  men  to  enter  the  service. 
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Ms.  W.WILLIAMS  said,  that  the  gal- 
lant Admiral  had  admitted  that  one  of  the 
great  drawbacks  to  men  being  willing  to 
enter  the  najrj  was  the  use  of  the  lash. 
This  dis^j^niceful  punishment  did  not  exist 
in  the  French  Navj.  [Sir  C.  Napier  : 
Bat  the  men  are  shot.]  It  was  only  four 
or  five  months  since  a  sailor  in  the  British 
NaTj  was  shot  for  striking  an  inferior  offi- 
cer; so  that  we  retained  both  punishments. 
But  let  the  lash  be  abolished  in  the  navy, 
and  there  would  be  no  doubt  about  the 
Queen's  ships  being  well  manned. 

Admi&al  WALCOTT  said,  he  wished  to 
know  what  were  the  qualifications  of  the 
men  who  were  to  be  enrolled  as  Naval  Const 
Volunteers. 

Sib  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  also  in- 
quired what  number  of  men  were  absolutely 
enrolled  in  that  force. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  in 
reply  to  the  question  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Portsmouth,  the 
number  of  Coast  Volunteers  enrolled  was 
6166.  Of  these  he  believed  4,000  were 
under  drill.  With  regard  to  the  sum  of 
£100,000,  about  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Lindsay)  had  inquired, 
a  very  small  portion  of  it  bad  been  spent, 
and  the  rest  was  returned  into  the  hands 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
£100,000  intended  to  be  voted  this  year 
would  be  immediately  expended  in  fitting 
up  the  two  ships  to  be  used  as  training 
ships  for  volunteers  ;  each>  ship  to  be  a 
ichool  for  2,000  boys.  The  gallant  Ad- 
miral (Sir  C.  Napier)  asked  whether  they 
were  about  to  station  efficient  line-of-battle 
ships  as  Coastguard  vessels.  He  could 
only  say  that  that  question  was  still  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Admiralty.  As  to 
the  number  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  about  800. 

Sir  CHARLES  NAPIER  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  the  noble  and  gallant 
Lord  whether  he  believed  in  his  conscience 
that  the  6,000  men  of  whom  he  had  spoken 
were  really  fit  to  go  at  once  on  board  a 
man-of-war  ?  If  so,  the  noble  and  gallant 
lH)rd*s  statement  was  directly  opposed  to 
that  of  Admiral  Martin,  who  had  been  at 
the  Admiralty  longer  than  he  had,  and  who 
said  that  only  2,300  of  the  men  were  fit 
for  service. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  that 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  was  pushing 
him  rather  close.  From  there  turns  he  had 
received  it  appeared  that  3,438  of  the  men 
*ere  first-rate  seamen,  who  had  been 
placed  on  the  Coastguard  ;  and  3,260  had 


been  placed  on  board  Coastguard  ships.  Of 
these,  some  500,  he  believed,  were  on 
board  tenders.  He  could  not  venture  to 
say  that  all  these  men  were  first-rate  sea* 
men.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
was  a  great  nursery  for  oar  seamen  ;  and 
as  men  were  drafted  off  into  the  navy 
others  were  taken  on  board  the  ships.  Men 
were  at  first  induced  to  go  on  board  the 
ships  which  they  saw  lying  off  Dundee, 
Leith,  and  other  places  x  Rod  then,  finding 
a  seaman's  life  not  so  disagreeable  as  they 
expected,  they  went  on  board  the  Queen's 
ships.  He  believed,  however,  that  all  these 
men  would  be  available  for  the  manning  of 
the  navy. 

Sm  CHALES  NAPIER  wished  to  know 
if  these  men  were  all  returned  to  the  Ad* 
miralty  as  *'  fleet  men." 

Lord  LOVAINE  asked  whether  there 
was  as  great  a  disposition  to  enter  the 
Coastguard  service  now  as  formerly  ? 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  that 
the  truth  was,  the  advantages  held  out  to 
seamen  were  so  great,  that  there  was  not 
the  same  anxiety  as  formerly.  Married 
men  were  still  desirous  of  joining  the 
Coastguard,  as  they. had  the  comfort  of  a 
cottage  on  shore  ;  but  active  seamen  pre- 
ferred remaining  in  the  fleet. 

Mr.  LYGON  said,  he  wished  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  large  amount  of  the  item  for 
cottages  for  the  Coastguard  men.  The  sum 
of  £33,000,  was  an  excessive  one,  and  he 
believed,  on  examination,  that  the  rent  of 
each  cottage  was  as  much  as  £8.  He 
should  not  object  to  the  item  this  year,  but 
unless  some  change  were  made  he  should 
move  a  considerable  reduction  next  year. 
He  also  observed  an  item  of  £190  for  the 
spiritual  instruction  of  Coastguard  men. 
That  had  not  been  included  in  any  pre- 
vious Estimate.  If  it  were  intended  to  re- 
present the  whole  of  the  spiritual  instruc- 
tion given  to  the  Coastguard,  it  was  ludi- 
crously small. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  that 
according  to  a  return  just  made  to  the  Ad- 
miralty it  appeared  that  the  number  of 
men  in  the  Coastguard  ships  and  tenders 
was  3206.  and  for  service  on  shore  at  the 
stations,  3438;  these  were  seamen. 

Sir  CHARLES  NAPIER  said,  that 
noble  and  gallant  Lord  had  not  answered 
his  question. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET:  The 
number  of  civilians  at  employ  stations  on 
shore  wos  1,386. 

Sir  CHARLES  NAPIER  said,  he 
knew  from  personal  experience  that  re- 
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turns  had  been  made  of  what  were  called 
''fleet  men;*'  perhaps  the  noble  Lord  was 
not  aware  of  this  fact.  With  reference  to 
the  block-ships,  he  intended  to  move  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  House  efiScient  ships 
should  be  substituted  for  the  various  block- 
ships  now  in  use.  This  question  had  been 
under  consideration,  as  the  noble  Lord  said 
it  now  was,  for  the  last  three  years,  and 
nothing  of  a  substantial  nature  had  been 
done.  The  block-ships  would  make  excel- 
lent school  ships,  and  efficient  ships  of  war, 
ready  for  active  service,  ought  to  take 
their  place  at  the  different  stations  they 
occupied. 

Admiral  DUNGOMBE  said,  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  was  not  competent  to 
move  the  Motion  he  had  made.  He  (Ad- 
miral Buncombe)  thought  with  regard  to 
the  Naval  Reserve  that  the  present  regula- 
tions were  not  such  as  would  induce  mep  to 
enter  the  service.  The  articles  of  war  might 
very  beneficially  be  revised,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  flogging  so  far  modified  as  not  to 
be  permitted  without  the  authority  of  a 
court-martial.  He  thought  the  value  of 
the  article — able  seamen  —  was  underra- 
ted, and  hence  the  reluctance  of  such  to 
enter  the  service. 

Sir  CHARLES  NAPIER  said,  ns  he 
could  not  make  the  Motion  he  desired,  he 
should  move  that  the  Vote  for  the  Coast- 
guard service  be  reduced  by  £4,000. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  proposed  Vote  be  reduced  by 
the  sum  of  £4,000." 

Lord  LOYAINE  said,  the  evidence  given 
on  the  Merchant  Shipping  Committee  prov- 
ed that  there  was  now  no  such  thing  as  an 
'*  able  seaman*'  in  existence  in  the  mer- 
chant service;  the  number  of  able  seamen 
had  diminished  during  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years  beyond  all  precedent,  and  many 
witnesses  in  that  Committee  had  recom- 
mended that  Parliament  should  enforce  a 
system  of  apprenticeship.  No  matter, 
therefore,  what  bounty  was  given  it  was 
impossible  to  get  an  able  seaman. 

Sir  CHARLE  S  NAPIER  said,  he  would 
with  the  permission  of  the  House  with- 
draw his  Motion,  as  he  thought  it  better  to 
bring  it  forward  as  a  substantive  Resolu- 
tion on  a  future  occasion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mr.  LINDSAY  said,  the  noble  Lord's 
(Lord  Lovaine's)  statement  that  the  number 
of  seamen  had  decreased  was  not  correct. 
[Lord  LovAiNE  :  Able  seamen.]  Whether 
a  man  was  a  seaman  or  able  seaman  was 
matter  of  opinion.    During  the  last  thirty 
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years  tho  tonnage  of  British  shipping  had 
increased  to  2,800,000,  and  of  course  there 
must  have  been  a  consequent  increase  ia 
seamen  ;  and  it  was  a  fact  that  there  had 
been  an  enormous  increase.  He  protested 
against  a  compulsory  system  of  appreiiti0»> 
ship,  and  contended  that  there  was  no  as- 
cessity  for  such  a  measure  being  adopiel, 
for  there  were  at  present  a  larger  nnoiWr 
of  seamen  in  the  merchant  service  tbtt 
was  ever  to  be  found  in  the  merchant  ser* 
vice  before. 

Lord  LOVAINE  explained  that  he  hU 
said  there  were  not  able  seamen  in  sdS- 
cient  numbers  in  the  merchant  aerviee  ia 
proportion  to  the  number  required  for  the 
navy. 

Mr.  LIDDELL  said,  he  begged  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  ia- 
crease  of  steam-ships  in  the  merchant  sci^ 
vice,  a  circumstance  which  rendered  the 
service  of  able  seamen  to  a  great  extant 
unnecessary.  This,  he  thought,  acc<Hiiited 
for  the  fact  that  there  were  fewer  able  sea- 
men in  existence  now  than  formerly,  thoai^ 
ordinary  seamen  could  be  obtained  in  aoj 
number. 

Mr.  H.  B.  JOHNSTONE  asked,  whe* 
ther  it  was  true  that  at  one  of  Her  Ma* 
jesty's  dockyards  an  immense  number  of 
shipwrightii  had  been  discharged  and  had 
gone  in  great  bands  over  to  France*  that 
they  were  asked  to  give  their  addrosseiv 
because  they  might  be  called  upon  werj 
soon  to  return,  and  that  they  replied  that 
they  did  not  ehoose  to  do  so,  as  they  weie 
going  over  to  fulfil  engagements  in  tho 
French  service  ? 

Sir  JAMES  ELPHINSTONB  asked, 
whether  it  was  intended  to  have  so  maay 
as  1,000  boys  in  each  school-ship,  for  bo 
thought  it  was  a  bad  plan  to  do  so,  aad 
that  tho  practice  wonld  have  a  very  kija- 
rious  effect.  The  block-ships  wonld  bo 
good  training  ships. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  the 
block-ships  did  not  contain  the  reqnirod 
accommodation.  It  waa  intended  to  have 
only  500  boys  in  one  ship. 

Mr.  H.  B.  JOHNSTONE  said,  he  mart 
press  for  an  answer  to  his  queation. 

The  chairman  aaid,  it  was  not  • 
question  relevant  to  the  present  Vote. 

Mr.  H.  B.  JOHNSTONE  said,  ho 
would  move  that  the  Chairman  report  pio> 
gross. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  replied, 
that  he  had  not  heard  the  rumoor  ailudod 
to  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  thoogb  H  vao 
true  that  a  reduction  in  the  ottmber  ef  mm 
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had  taken  place  in  conseqaence  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  tbo  Estimates. 

Original  Question,  pot,  and  agreed  to, 

(3.)  £64,322.  Scientific  Departments. 

Mb.  BENTINCK  asked,  whether  any 
ebange  was  proposed  to  be  made  in  the 
mode  of  supplying  chronometers  to  vessels. 
At  present,  if  a  captain  of  a  vessel  had 
none  of  bis  own,  he  had  one  given  him  ;  if 
he  had  one  of  bis  own  he  was  allowed  two; 
and  if  two  of  his  own,  he  was  allowed 
three.  It  was  a  most  absurd  system,  and 
should  be  modified. 

Admiral  WALCOTT  suggested  that  it 
would  be  an  act  of  justice  that  the  chrono- 
meters which  had  been  purchased  by  cap- 
tains and  commanders,  and  which  now  they 
would  have  no  further  use  for,  should  be 
sent  to  Greenwich,  and  paid  for  at  a  fair 
price  if  the  owners  chose  to  sell.  He  hoped 
also  that  such  officers  might  in  future  be 
relieved  from  the  expense  of  purchasing 
chronometers. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  there 
wonld  be  no  objection  to  the  course  pro^ 
posed.  It  was  a  common  thing  in  former 
days  vrhen  officers  were  about  to  quit  the 
service  and  to  part  with  their  chronome- 
ters, for  the  Astronomer  Royal  to  give  to 
the  officers  the  value.  In  reference  to 
some  other  observations  which  had  been 
made,  he  might  state  that  three  chrono- 
meters would  be  allowed  to  each  line-of- 
battle  ship,  frigate,  and  troop* ship,  two  to 
each  sloop,  and  one  to  each  gun-boat.  He 
would  add  that  he  should  be  happy  in  fu- 
ture to  relieve  the  class  of  officers  who  had 
been  referred  to,  many  of  whom  were  by 
DO  means  wealthy,  from  the  cost  of  supply- 
ing their  own  chronometers. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

Sib  jambs  ELPHIN STONE  moved 
that  the  Chairman  report  progress. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrovo  ; 
Committee  to  sit  again  on  Wednesday, 

House  adjourned  at  a  Quarter 
after  Twelve  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday.  April  17.  1S60. 
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TUSCANY.— THE  YACHT  "  MEDINA." 

QUESTION. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  said, 
he  wished  to  put  a  Question  to  the  noble 
Lord  the  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  with  reference  to  a  great  outrage 
committed  in  the  port  of  Leghorn  last 
year  on  the  master  and  mate  of  the  Eng- 
lish yacht  Medina.  When  he  was  himself 
at  the  Foreign  Office  a  complaint  was 
made  to  the  Department  on  this  subject, 
accompanied  by  a  request  that  he  would 
ask  for  redress  from  the  Tuscan  Govern- 
ment. The  application  was  made,  bnt  very 
soon  afterwards  the  revolution  took  place, 
and  the  Grand  Duke  \Vas  deposed.  In 
consequence,  he  supposed,  of  the  confusion 
which  followed,  the  appointment  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  and  the  events  that 
occurred  in  Italy,  the  case  had  not  been 
attended  to;  but  he  had  been  applied  to 
again  from  Leghorn  by  an  English  gentle- 
man high  in  the  service  of  Her  Majesty, 
who  stated  that  great  feeling  had  been  ex- 
cited on  this  matter.  He  therefore  begged 
to  ask  the  noble  Lord  opposite  what  Her 
Majesty's  Govemment  had  done  in  the 
case  of  the  Medina,  and  whether  there 
was  any  chance  of  redress  being  afforded 
by  the  Sardinian  Government,  whose  au- 
thority had  now  been  established  in  Tus- 
cany? 

Lord  WODEHOUSE  said,  it  was  quite 
true,  as  the  noble  Earl  had  stated,  that  a 
great  outrage  had  been  committed  by  the 
police  at  the  port  of  Leghorn  on  the  master 
and  mate  of  the  Medina.  Application  had 
been  made  for  compensation  to  the  Tuscan 
Government,  but  the  matter  was  suspended 
in  consequence  of  the  revolution.  When 
Her  Majesty's  present  Ministry  came  into 
office  the  application  was  renewed  to  the 
Provisional  Government  at  Florence,  who 
expressed  their  readiness  to  compensate 
the  master  and  mate  for  the  injuries  they 
had  sustained.  The  amount  of  that  com- 
pensation was  to  be  ^ettled  in  this  coun- 
try; and  the  master  and  mate,  having  been 
examined  by  two  medical  men,  one  of  them 
appointed  by  Her  Majesty's  Govemment 
and  the  other  by  the  Tuscan  Consul,  a  re- 
port was  sent  to  Florence.  The  compen- 
sation which  would  satisfy  the  parties  was 
£1,000  for  the  master  and  £750  for  the 
mate;  and  they  had  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Provisional  Tuscan  Govemment  was 
willing  to  pay  those  sums.  A  further 
delay  had,  however,  intervened,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  subsequent  events  which 
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took  place  in  Italy.  After  tbe  aDoezation 
to  Sardinia  the  matter  was  referred  to  the 
Sardinian  Go?ernment  with  a  view  to  com- 
plete and  carry  into  effect  the  intention  of 
the  Provisional  Government.  He  assured 
his  noble  Friend  that  in  the  very  distress- 
ing circumstances  of  the  case  he  regretted 
as  much  as  anybody  could  the  delay  which 
had  taken  place,  but  there  was  every  rea- 
son 'to  believe  that  the  claims  would  be 
shortly  discharged  by  the  Sardinian  Go- 
vernment. 

CASE  OF  M.  TASSINARI. 

Lord  WODEHOUSB,  referring  to  a 
debate  in  their  Lordships'  House  on  the 
9th  March,  wished  to  take  that  opportunity 
of  referring  to  a  statement  which  he  had 
previously  made  respecting  M.  Tassinari. 
That  gentleman  had  written  a  letter  to 
him,  which  he  would  take  the  liberty  of 
reading.     It  was  as  follows :— * 

"  Florence,  March  21. 
"  My  Lord, — It  wag  with  much  pain  and  regret 
that  I  read  in  The  Times,  of  the  10th  inst.,  cer- 
tain statementB  made  by  your  Lordship,  in  reply 
to  a  speech  from  the  Marquess  of  Normanby,  re- 
flecting upon  my  honour,  and  which  I  feel  assured, 
from  your  Lordship's  high  character,  you  never 
would  have  made  had  your  information  been  more 
correct  upon  the  subject  than  it  appears  to  have 
been.  Your  Lordship  is  reported  to  have  stated 
that  I,  with  eleven  other  persons,  was  arrested  on 
a  charge  of  being  engaged  in  a  plot,  having  for 
its  object  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  Ministers 
of  the  existing  Government  by  the  explosion  of 
shells,  and  that  I  was  examined  upon  that  charge 
the  following  day,  and  ultimately  tried.  This,  my 
Lord,  is  a  very  serious  accusation,  and  ought  not 
to  have  been  lightly  made,  though,  happily  for  me, 
it  is  wholly  devoid  of  truth.  No  such  charge  was 
ever  preferred  against  me  in  the  only  exahimation 
I  underwent,  which,  however,  did  not  take  place 
until  eleven  days  after  my  arrest.  It  is  true  that 
your  Lordship  partially  corrected  your  speech  in  a 
note  to  The  Times  of  the  day  following,  but  not 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  exonerate  me.  What  I 
was,  however,  falsely  charged  with  was  having 
given  10  dole.  (£2  is.)  to  create  a  reactionary 
movement  against  the  existing  Government,  and 
20  dels.  (£4  8».)  for  the  printing  of  circulars. 
This  fact  can  be  ascertained  by  referring  to  the 
sentence  of  the  police-court,  which  condemned  me, 
without  trial,  to  six  months*  imprisonment  in  a 
fortress.  I  am  unhappily  now  threatened  with 
deprivation  of  sight,  and  could  not,  in  conse- 
quence, during  the  period  of  my  solitary  confine- 
ment in  the  common  gaol,  relieve  the  irksome- 
ness  of  my  imprisonment  by  any  of  those  re- 
sources of  which  my  fellow-prisoners  might  have 
availed  themselves;  therefore  my  incarceration 
told  heavily  upon  me,  both  morally  and  physically. 
Under  these  circumstances,  my  wife,  though  she 
had  no  legal  claim  for  interference  upon  tho  Bri- 
tish Charge  d' Affiiircs,  yet,  as  the  daughter  of  a 
distinguished  diplomatist  who  long  served  his 
country,  and  the  sister  of  another  now  serving 
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with  honour  and  credit,  she  did  not  tiiink  tliai 
she  was  requiring  too  much  of  Mr.  Corbett  in 
requesting  him  to  use  his  influence  to  procure  a 
mitigation  of  my  confinement ;  and  eo  far  from 
being  insensible  to  Mr.  Corbett's  exertions  in  qy 
behalf,  on  his  tolling  her  that  he  toould  do  no  men 
in  this  matter,  she  then  expressed  her  tbanki  to 
him  for  what  he  had  already  done,  with  a  ham 
that,  should  any  opportunity  occur  whereby  as 
might  benefit  me,  he  would  take  advanta|e  d 
it.    As  your  Lordship's  speech  has  ohtaiaedei* 
tensive  publicity  through  the  press,  I  hope  yn 
will  do  me  the  justice  to  make  the  refutatioa  ifas 
public  through  any  channel  your  Lordship  Bia| 
think  fit. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
"  Your  Lordship's  obedient  humUe  servaiit. 

"  Cavali^re  BrigadlGre  Tmamw.** 
The  only  remark  he  wished  to  make  apw 
this  was»  that  he  had  not  said  that  M.  Tas* 
sinari  was  charged  with  having  been  con- 
cerned in  a  plot  for  throwing  shells  into  the 
house  of  one  of  the  Tuscan  Ministers,  and 
when  he  saw  that  assertion  imputed  to  hbn 
in  the  newspaper  reports  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  The  Times  explaining  what  he  really 
had  said.  What  he  had  said  was,  that  the 
plot  with  which  M.  Tassinari  was  charged 
was  suspected  by  the  Tuscan  Governmoit 
to  have  some  connection  with  the  throwing 
of  the  shells.  But  he  was  quite  ready  and 
willing  to  believe  that  M.  Tassinari,  what- 
ever might  have  been  his  hostility  to  the 
then  existing  Government  of  Tuscaoy* 
would  not  have  been  guilty  of  complicity 
in  any  such  attempt  as  that  of  throwing 
explosive  shells.  He  regretted  that  any 
statement  he  had  made  should  have  given 
rise  to  misapprehension. 

The  Marquess  of  NORMANBT  said, 
he  was  glad  to  hear  the  explanation  which 
the  noble  Earl  had  given ;  for  he  himsdf 
had  received  a  copy  of  M.  Tassinari 's  let- 
ter, and  he  was  quite  sure  his  noble  Friend 
would  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  set- 
ting the  matter  right.  It  now  appeared 
that  M.  Tassinari  had  never  been  tried  at 
all,  and  that  the  only  examination  he  un- 
derwent did  not  take  place  till  eleven  days 
after  his  arrest.  That  gentleman,  withovt 
ever  having  been  heard  in  his  defence,  was 
sentenced  to  six  months*  imprisonment  on 
a  false  charge  of  giving  ten  dollars  for  cr^ 
ating  a  reactionltry  movement  against  the 
Government.  That  was  the  real  fact  of 
the  case.  He  was  happy  to  be  able  to 
add  that,  as  one  of  the  results  of  reeeot 
events  in  Tuscany,  M.  Tassinari  had  since 
then  been  set  at  liberty.  He  had  felt  sore 
that  his  noble  Friend  would  take  the  earli- 
est opportunity  of  correcting  the  error  into 
which  ho  had  been  led,  as  M.  Tassinari 
was  one  of  the  roost  respectable  men  in 
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Tuscany*  It  was  too  absurd  to  suppose 
that  he»  who  was  universally  eateeuied  in 
Florence  society,  and  who  xas  now  afflict- 
ed with  alpust  total  blindness,  could  really 
have  been  accused  of  any  participation  in  a 
conspiracy  for  throwing  bombs. 

Lord  WODEHOUSE  said,  he  had  not 
stated  that  ho  had  been  misled.  What  he 
said  was,  that  misapprehension  had  arisen 
as  to  a  previous  statement  which  he  had 
made,  founded  on  the  information  he  had 
received. 

The  Marquess  op  NORMANBY  wished 
to  know  whether  or  not  his  noble  Friend 
adhered  to  the  charge,  not  that  M.  Tas- 
sinari  had  been  actually  concerned  in  the 
throwing  of  the  shells,  but  that  he  had  had 
any  connection  whatever  with  the  plot  im- 
puted to  him.    , 

Lord  WODEHOUSE  said,  he  had  al- 
ready read  M.  Tassinari's  letter  to  the 
House,  and  also  explained  what  it  was 
that  he  had  said. 

BILLS  FOR  CONSOLIDATION  OF  THE 

STATUTE  CRIMINAL  LAW. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  NOMINATED. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  that 
early  in  the  Session  Bills  had  been  intro- 
duced for  the  Consolidation  of  the  Statute 
Criminal  Law  and  other  purposes  which, 
after  they  had  been  read  the  second  time, 
it  was  determined  should  be  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee.  Owing  to  the  arrears 
of  judicial  business  in  that  House,  it  had 
hitherto  been  impossible  to  proceed  with 
the  Committee  on  those  Bills ;  but  that 
obBtacle  had  happily  been  removed  by  the 
assiduous  labours  of  the  law  Lords.  He 
had,  therefore,  now  to  more  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Select  Committee,  and  would 
be  glad  to  have  the  co-operation  of  any 
noble  Lords  who  were  willing  to  serve 
upon  it. 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  and  the  Lords  follow- 
ing were  named  of  the  Committee :  the 
Committee  to  choose  their  own  Chairman, 


Lord  Chancellor. 

£.  Carnarvon. 

V.  Hatchinson. 

V,  Eyeraley. 

L.  Lyndhimt. 

L.  Broagham  and  Vaux. 

L.  Overstone. 


L»  C  ran  worth. 
L.  St.  Leonards. 
L.  Wensleydale. 
L.  Belper. 
L.  Chelmsford. 
L.  KingBtoD* 
LTEgerton. 


DIVORCE  COURT  BILL. 
SECOND   BEADING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing read. 
The  LORD  CHANCELLOR,  in  mov- 


ing the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  said,  it 
had  been  introduced  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord 
Lyndhurst)  who  sat  near  him;  and  its  ob- 
ject was  to  improve  the  procedure  of  a 
most  important  Court,  with  which  the  mo- 
rality and  domestic  happiness  of  the  com- 
munity were  intimately  connected.  For  a 
great  many  years,  practically  speaking, 
any  person  who  could  prove  that  his  wife 
had  been  unfaithful  to  him  was  considered 
entitled  to  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage 
tie  ;  but  that  could  only  be  obtained  by  an 
Act  of  the  Legislature,  preceded  by  an 
action  for  criminal  conversation  and  by  a 
suit  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court.  Accord- 
ing to  that  practice  those  only  who  had  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  expend  in  these 
most  costly  proceedings  could  have  the  re- 
medy they  sought ;  but  their  Lordships 
most  justly  thought  that  this  was  not  a 
legislative  matter,  but  one  for  judicial  con- 
sideration; that  the  remedy  should  be  open 
to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich,  and  that 
a  judicial  tribunal  should  be  established  for 
that  purpose.  But  a  difBculty  arose  re- 
specting those  who  should  be  the  Judges 
of  this  new  tribunal.  It  was  experimental; 
it  was  desirable,  first  of  all,  to  know  what 
quantity  of  business  was  likely  to  be  thrown 
into  it,  and  not  unnecessarily  to  increase 
the  number  of  the  Judges  of  the  land.  In 
the  first  instance,  therefore,  the  Judges 
were  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  three  Chiefs 
of  the  common  law  Courts,  and  the  senior 
puisne  Judges,  with  the  Judge-Ordinary. 
It  was  enacted  by  the  Bill  establishing  the 
Court  that,  as  regards  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  business,  the  Judge-Ordi- 
nary, sitting  by  himself,  should  have  power 
to  do  all  that  could  be  done  by  that  tribu- 
nal; but  there  were  several  matters  that 
were  reserved  for  what  was  called  the  Full 
Court,  consisting  of  three  members — the 
Judge-Ordinary  and  two  common  law 
Judges  to  assist  him.  It  had  been  found 
that  there  was  great  difSculty  in  obtaining 
this  Full  Court,  the  Judges  being  so  much 
occupied  with  the  increased  business  in 
their  own  Courts  and  at  Chambers,  going 
circuit,  and  attending  that  House  ;  and  to 
meet  this  difficulty  it  had  been  enacted 
that  all  the  Judges  of  the  common  law 
Courts  should  be  competent  to  act  as 
Judges  of  this  tribunal,  the  number  being 
thus  raised  to  seventeen.  But  still  that 
was  found  an  inadequate  arrangement.  All 
the  business  that  oould  be  done  by  the 
Judge-Ordinary  sitting  alone  was  speedily 
and  satisfactorily  disposed  of;  but  that 
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which  required  the  attendance  of  three 
Judges  had  fallen  most  lamentably  into 
arrear.  Without  tlie  greatest  inconveni- 
ence, and  interfering  with  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  other  Courts,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  obtain  the  attendance  of  two 
common  law  Judges  to  sit  along  with  the 
Judge- Ordinary  in  full  Court.  It  had 
therefore  been  suggested  by  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  that  the 
proper  course  would  be  to  enable  the 
Judge- Ordinary  to  do  all  that  might  be 
done  subject  to  an  appeal,  with  authority 
at  all  times  to  call  in  another  Judge,  or 
two  other  Judges,  but  to  leave  it  to  his 
discretion  when  that  should  be  done.  He 
entirely  concurred  with  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  in  thinking  that  was  the 
best  course  that  could  be  adopted.  He 
was  fully  persuaded  that  there'  was  a  great 
deal  of  the  business  now  to  be  done  exclu- 
sively by  the  Full  Court  that  might  be 
adequately  performed  by  a  single  Judge, 
and  to  insist  on  three  Judges  was  a  mere 
waste  of  judicial  power.  There  might  be 
cases,  no  doubt,  where  a  single  Judge 
would  hesitate  to  pronounce  sentence;  but 
he  might  then  call  in  the  assistance  of  his 
brother  Judges  in  order  to  give  such  coses 
the  fullest  deliberation.  He  did  not  stand  up 
for  the  doctrine  maintained  by  some,  that 
there  should  be  only  one  Judge  for  every 
tribunal.  There  were  cases  in  which  it 
was  desirable  to  have  assistance  before  pro- 
nouncing sentence.  He  himself,  after  long 
experience,  shrunk  on  many  occasions  from 
determining  important  questionsof  law  with- 
out the  assistance  of  his  brother  Judges; 
but  there  were  many  other  cases  in  which 
justice  was  satisfactorily  administered  by  a 
single  Judge.  Before  this  reform  a  single 
Judge  sitting  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court 
pronounced  a  sentence  that  was  effective. 
The  analogy  here  was  not  indeed  complete, 
because  that  was  only  a  sentence  for  sepa- 
ration a  men$d  et  thoro,  and  did  not  dis- 
solve the  marriage  tie.  But  there  was 
another  analogy  which  he  thought  would 
remove  all  difficulty.  By  the  immemorial 
custom  of  this  country  a  single  Judge  pre- 
sided at  trials  for  life  and  death.  At  the 
assizes  all  over  England  capital  cases  were 
tried  by  a  single  Judge,  and  tried  satis- 
factorily ;  for  this  reason,  that  if  he  had 
any  doubts  or  scruples  he  consulted  his 
brother  Judge  who  was  in  the  commission 
along  with  him,  and  he  had  this  great  ad- 
ditional resource  that  he  could  at  all  times 
reserve  any  question  of  law  that  arose  for 
the  solemn  determination  of  all  the  Judges. 

The  Lord  Chancellor 


He  thought  they  might  safely  place  the 
same  confidence  in  the  Judge-Ordinary  of 
the  Divorce  Court.  The  learned  pei^son 
who  now  filled  that  high  office  had  ateered 
his  course  in  a  manner  to  give  great  satis- 
faction, and  confer  high  benefit  on  the 
community  ;  and,  under  this  Bill,  when- 
ever he  had  the  smallest  reason  to  believe 
he  might  derive  assistance  in  any  particu- 
lar case  he  would  be  enabled  to  call  in  as* 
sistance,  and  do  what  was  necessary  for 
the  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  matter. 
This  was  the  principal  enactment  of  the 
BilK  and  he  hoped  their  Lordships  would 
read  it  a  second  time.  He  by  no  means 
said,  however,  that  this  should  be  the  per- 
manent constitution  of  the  Court.  The 
respondent  sometimes  did  not  appear  at 
all  in  cases  which  came  before  the  Court 
of  Divorce  ;  so  that  the  arguments  and  the 
evidence  in  those  instances  were  all  on  one 
side*  In  such  cases  the  Bill  gave  authoritj 
to  the  Court  to  request  the  Queen's  Proctor 
to  instruct  counsel  to  appear,  so  that  both 
the  parties  to  the  suit  might  be  repre* 
sented.  There  was  also  another  important 
point  with  which  the  Bill  proposed  to  deml 
— the  power  of  disposing  of  the  property 
settled  on  the  wife  when  a  divorce  took 
place  on  the  ground  of  her  adultery.  That 
power  did  not  under  the  existing  law  apply 
to  executory  settlements ;  but  it  seemed 
to  him  desirable  that  it  should  be  so  ex- 
tended that  the  Court  should  have  complete 
autliority  so-  to  dispose  of  the  property  of 
the  wife  that  the  children  of  the  marriage 
might  suffer  as  little  as  possible  by  her 
misconduct.  Any  suggestions  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Bill  which  their  Lord- 
ships might  offer  should  receive  his  most 
careful  attention. 

Moved,  That  the  Bill  be  read  2\ 
Loud  ST.  LEONARDS  said,  that 
when  it  was  originally  proposed  to  consti- 
tute this  Divorce  Court,  he  had  expressed 
his  opinion  that  the  Assistant  Judges 
would  never  be  regular  in  their  attendance 
to  perform  a  duty  additional  to  their  al- 
ready heavy  labours.  They  now  proposed 
to  fall  bacK  upon  a  single  Judge  in  de-> 
ciding  on  a  dissolution  of  marriage,  and 
other  in&portant  matters.  But  what  would 
have  been  said  if  such  a  proposition  had 
formed  part  of  the  Bill  when  it  was  origi- 
nally introduced  ?  He  contended  that 
ably  as  the  present  Judge  Ordinary  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  office,  with  the 
utmost  zeal  and  ability,  the  power  which 
this  Bill  proposed  to  confer  upon  him  waa 
one  which  tho  Legislature  would  never  have 
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eonBented  to  confide  to  a  Bin$i;le  Judp^e. 
The  best  plan  would  be  to  refer  the  Bill 
to  a  Select  Committee.  The  Bill  as  it 
at  present  stood  would  create '  general  dis- 
satisfaction. Since  the  Judges  of  the 
Common  Law  Courts  were  unable  to  at- 
tend to  make  a  full  Court,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  some  other  tribunal  should  be 
constituted.  The  effect  of  the  Bill  was  to 
set  aside  all  previous  settlement  of  the 
question.  Notwithstanding,  however,  that 
there  were  strong  objections  to  the  Bill 
upon  these  grounds,  as  well  as  because  of 
the  mode  in  which  it  interfered  with  the 
subject  of  marriage  settlements,  he  should 
not  oppose  the  second  reading. 

Lord  LYNDHURST  said,  he  wished 
briefly  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  mode  in  which  his  noble  and  learn- 
ed Friend  on  the  woolsack  proposed  to  get 
rid  of  an  admitted  evil.  Was  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  (Lord  St.  Leonards) 
prepared  to  leave  the  law  as  it  now  stood  ? 
Two  years  and  a  quarter  had  elapsed  since 
the  present  Court  of  Divorce  had  been 
called  into  existence.  During  that  period 
509  cases  of  divorce  &  vinculo  had  been 
entered  on  its  records.  Of  these  it  had 
disposed  of  177,  and  232  remained  to  be 
heard.  Supposing,  then,  that  the  Court 
were  to  proceed  with  the  same  degree  of 
activity  it  had  hitherto  displayed  it  would 
take  four  years  to  dispose  of  the  arrear  of 
business  with  which  it  had  to  deal,  and  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  that  time  new  cases 
would  have  accumulated.  Now,  he  should 
like  to  know  how  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  who  objected  to  the  present  Bill, 
(Lord  St.  Leonards)  proposed  to  redress  an 
evil  so  intolerable.  There  were  two  courses 
open  to  him  in  order  to  effect  that  object. 
He  might  either  provide  an  additional  num- 
ber of  Judges  or  enable  the  Judge*Ordi- 
nary  to  discharge  the  functions  of  his  office 
without  been  obliged  to  call  in  the  common 
law  Judges  to  his  aid.  The  assistance  of 
those  Judges  had,  he  might  observe,  been 
made  avilable  up  to  the  present  only  sixty* 
fiye  days,  or  about  thirty  days  for  each 
year  since  the  establishment  of  the  Court; 
80  that  if  the  Judge-Ordinary  were  not 
empowered  to  dispense  with  their  services 
the  arrears  of  his  Court  could  not  be 
worked  off  before  the  lapse  of  the  time 
which  he  had  just  mentioned.  What 
course,  he  would  ask,  was  it  under  those 
circumstances  desirable  to  take?  Il  ap- 
peared to  him  that  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  dispense  with  the  attendance  of 
those  learned  personages,  or  else  to  ap« 


point  additional  Judges,  and  to  the  latter 
course  considerablo  objection  would  be 
made  by  that  and  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament. Let  it  be  considered  what  the 
nature  of  these  cases  was.  A  divorce  d 
vinculo  matrimonii  depended  upon  the  re- 
sult of  a  trial  for  the  offence  of  adultery, 
and  such  trials  were,  generally  speaking, 
of  a  most  simple  character,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  depended  for  their  decision  upon 
matters  of  fact.  He  might  add  that  pre- 
vious to  the  establishment  of  the  Divorce 
Court  trials  for  crtm.  con,,  which  were  of 
a  similar  character,  took  place  before  a 
single  Judge.  It  was  u^iiversally  admitted 
that  no  man  could  more  satisfactorily  deal 
with  such  questions  than  the  learned  Judge 
by  whom  the  business  of  the  Court  was  at 
present  with  so  much  zeal  and  ability  trans- 
acted— cases  involving  points  of  the  utmost 
difficulty,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  nullity 
of  marriage.  Divorce  a  mensd  et  thoro 
used  also  to  be  disposed  of  before  a  single 
Judge  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  ;  while 
in  the  Equity  Courts  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  and  the  Vice  Chancellors  sitting  se- 
parately decided  upon  questions— subject 
to  appeal — by  which  the  rights  of  indivi- 
duals with  respect  to  vast  amounts  of  pro- 
perty were  affected.  His  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  woolsack  had  referred  to  the 
assizes,  where  cases  of  groat  magnitude 
as  regarded  the  property  at  stake,  and  of 
great  intricacy  in  point  of  investigation, 
were  continually  decided  b^  a  single  Judge. 
Questions  of  the  utmost  nicety  in  criminal 
law  were  decided  by  the  same  tribunal. 
Why,  therefore,  should  they  not  trust  the 
Judge  of  the  Divorce  Court  to  sit  alone 
in  deciding  the  cases  which  came  before 
him  ?  His  noble  and  learned  Friend  had 
very  properly  referred  to  the  power  con- 
ferred in  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  calling 
in  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  Judges  of 
another  Court  in  cases  of  great  difficulty-— 
a  power  similar  to  that  wliich  was  exercised 
by  the  Judges  of  almost  every  Court.  An- 
other noble  and  learned  Friend — who  was 
not  now  present,  and  who  was,  he  believed, 
at  that  moment  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
very  excited  and  disturbed  population — ^had 
on  a  previous  occasion  called  their  Lord- 
ships attention  to  the  question  of  collusion, 
against  which  be  maintained  that  it  was 
most  important  to  guard.  Undoubtedly 
collusion  ought  to  be  guarded  against ;  but 
how  were  three  Judges  sitting  in  a  Court 
more  competent  for  this  purpose  than  a 
single  Judge  ?  A  clause  had  been  very 
properly  added  to  the  present  Bill  by  which 
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tho  Qaeen'8  Proctor  was  authorised*  at  the 
desire  of  the  Court,  to  appoint  some  per- 
son to  investigate  the  case, — partly,  he  had 
uo  doubt,  with  a  view  to  the  detection  of 
colhision.  Whether  this  provision  would 
be  effectual  for  the  purpose  he  would  not 
pretend  to  say  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  that  was 
not  the  question  which  was  now  before  the 
House.  He  was  satisfied  their  Lordships 
would  feel  the  absolute  necessity,  both  in 
order  to  uphold  tho  power  of  the  law  and 
the  credit  of  the  constitution,  that  justice 
should  neither  be  delayed  nor  refused. 
The  present  condition  of  business  in  the 
Divorce  Court  was,  however,  productive  of 
the  greatest  possible  delay,  amounting:  to 
a  refusal  of  justice.  On  every  ground  ho 
hoped  the  Bill  would  therefore  be  read  a 
second  time,  unless  any  other  measure 
remedying  the  inconvenience  to  which  he 
had  adverted  could  be  pointed  out  by  any 
noble  Lord. 

Lord  CRANWORTH  said,  ho  .was 
inclined  to  concur  in  the  proposition  of 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  St. 
Leonards)  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Select 
Committee  ;  not  because  ho  believed  it 
would  be  materially  altered  or  improved, 
but  inasmuch  as  the  subject  was  one  pf 
vital  consequence,  and  which  interested 
the  public  to  a  great  degree.  Having  had 
the  honour  of  proposing  the  Bill  in  its 
original  form,  he  differed  from  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  in  thinking  that  there 
was  in  the  Bill  now  before  the  House 
an  entire  departure  from  the  spirit  of  the 
original  measure.  The  original  mode  of 
obtaining  divorce  was  not  strictly  judicial. 
After  a  proceeding  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court,  and  an  action  for  crim,  con,^  an  ap- 
plication was  made  to  their  Lordships* 
House,  which  really  amounted  to  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  with  one  or 
two  of  the  law  Lords,  and  sometimes  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  alone.  It  was  impos* 
sible  originally  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
the  change  of  system  would  increase  the 
number  of  applicants  ;  and  in  tho  temper 
of  the  House  at  the  time  the  Bill  was 
passed  a  larger  measure  than  that  intro* 
duced  would  not  have  been  accepted.  Re* 
gard,  therefore,  being  had  to  the  feeling 
of  the  Legislature  at  that  time,  it  was 
thought  the  best  course  to  associate  the 
Lord  Chancellor  or  the  Chief  Justice  with 
tho  Judge  Ordinary  in  dealing  with  cases 
of  divorce  a  vinculo  matrimonii ;  and  the 
burden  which  was  thus  cast  upon  them 
did  not  seem  at  the  time  very  heavy,  inas* 
much  as  the  total  number  of  days  oocu- 
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pied  in  their  Lordships*  House  in  the  hear- 
ing of  cases  of  divorce  was  nsutlly  not 
above  two  or  three  in  the  whole  year.  It 
had  been  sometimes  thrown  in  the  fan 
of  those  who  introduced  and  supported  tbe 
measure,  that  the  number  of  applicatioH 
had  been  greatly  increased  ;  still,  so  kt 
from  shrinking  from  tho  rcsponsibilitj  if 
the  measure,  he  was  prepared  to  nitth 
tain  that  this  circumstance  afforded  coo- 
elusive  evidence  for  the  necessity  for  sodi 
a  change  in  tho  law,  because  by  it  re- 
lief was  granted  to  persons  who  fonnerij 
could  not  have  hoped  to  obtain  it,  it 
being  under  the  old  system  unattaiDsbk. 
except  at  the  cost  of  several  thousands  of 
pounds.  By  the  Bill,  as  originally  framed, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  one  of  the  Chief 
Justices,  with  one  of  the  senior  poiine 
Judges,  were  appointed  to  assist  the 
Judge  Ordinary  ;  but  it  was  soon  foond 
that  neither  the  Lord  Chancellor  nor  the 
Chief  Justices  were  able  to  attend,  and  s 
Bill  was  then  introduced  allowing  any  of 
the  Judges  to  sit  and  try  cases.  Bat  it 
being  now  found  impossible  to  get  throogfa 
the  causes  because  of  the  arrears,  whieh 
accumulated  faster  than  they  could  be  dis- 
posed of,  the  only  remedy  was  either  to 
allow  the  Judge  Ordinary  to  dispose  of 
cases  alone,  or  to  create  some  other  legs! 
functionaries  to  assist  him.  To  the  latter 
course  there  was,  he  thought,  an  insuper- 
able objection,  as  these  legal  functionariet 
would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  dispose  of 
cases  a  vinculo  matrimonii,  which  never 
presented  any  features  of  difficulty,  except 
from  the  single  circumstance  that  collaai(Hi 
might  exist  between  the  parties  seekiog 
the  divorce.  To  check  collusion  ho  did 
not  believe  three  Judges  were  in  the  least 
better  adapted  than  one  ;  and,  though  he 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  it  would  be  en- 
tirely successful,  he  believed  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Queen's  Proctor,  which  it  wsi 
proposed  to  sanction,  afforded  the  cdj 
safeguard.  He  trusted  that  the  measiffef 
in  its  present  form,  or  with  but  trifling 
alteration,  would  be  passed  into  law,  he 
he  regarded  it  as  the  only  practical  soli- 
tion  of  an  admitted  difficulty  which  fatd 
yet  been  proposed. 

Lord  REDE  SD ALE  said*  the  Bill  had 
been  attended  with  the  effect  which  he  htd 
always  predicted — namely,  that  the  bmi* 
ness  was  so  overwhelming  as  to  render  it 
impossible  that  it  could  be  conducted  ai- 
der the  provisions  contained  in  the  first 
Act.  In  the  Report  issued  by  hifflsdf  en 
account  of  hia  inability  to  agree  in  Ito 
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recommendations  of  his  brother  Oommis- 
ftioDcrs,  the  opinion  had  been   expressed 
that  the  effect  of  making  divorce  a  com- 
mon law  remedy,  and  of  removing  the  dis- 
erotional  power  which  had  been  exercised 
by   their  Lordships,  would  cause  it  to  be 
granted  in  many  cases  in  which  it  would 
have  been  refused  by  Parliament,  and  that 
thereby   respect  for   the  matrimonial   tie 
would   be  greatly  lessened.     Everything 
which  had  occurred  in  the  Divorce  Court 
sinee  it  had  been   established   had  done 
much  to  lessen  in  the  country  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  matrimonial  tie  ;   every  year 
brought  additional  evidence  that  such  was 
the  course  towards  which  things  were  tend- 
ing in  this  country.     Take  the  jokes  that 
were  now   levelled  at   marriage   and   the 
DiTorce  Court,  so  common   in   the    pan- 
tomimes and   burlesques,  and   they  must 
be   admitted   to   afford  strong  proof  that 
the  marriage  tie  was  no  longer  regarded 
by  the  people  of  this   country  with   the 
sanctity  that  had  hitherto  attached  to  it. 
He  had  no  objection  to  the  alterations  pro- 
posed by  this  Bill ;  but  he  thought  some 
more  stringent  measures  ought  to  be  adopt- 
ed to  prevent  abuse.     When  the  question 
of  divorce  was  first  proposed  to  be  taken 
within  the  domain  of  common  law,  it  was 
argued  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Divorce 
Court  should  be  regulated  by  the  practice 
which  was  wont  to  prevail  in  their  Lord- 
ships' House.     But  before  the  Bill  passed 
through  Parliament  a  departure  from  that 
rule  was  made ;   for  a  clause  was  intro- 
duced by  which  women  were  allowed  to 
sue  for  divorce,  which  their  Lordships  had 
never  permitted;  and  other  departures  had 
taken  place  under  the  practise  of  the  Court 
from  the  discretion  vested  in  the  Judge  be- 
ing too  much  limited.    For  instance,  a  case 
occurred  last  year,  where  a  man  married  a 
woman  who  had  just  before  been  notoriously 
living  with  another  man  as  his  mistress. 
After  living  a  short  time  with  the  person 
who  married  her,  she  went  back  to  the 
man  with  whom  she  formerly  lived,  and  the 
husband  sued  for  and  obtained  a  divorce. 
He  was  sure  their  Lordships  would  never 
have  granted  a  divorce  in  a  case  of  that 
kind.     He  thought  such  cases  ought  to  be 
prevented  by  authorising  the  Judge  to  exer- 
cise a  discretion  under  such  circumstances 
similar  to  that  which  had  been  exercised 
by  Parliament.    He  had  nothing  further  to 
say  to  the  proposition  itself,  but  he  could 
not  help  fearing  that  if  the  cases  of  di- 
vorce were  to  be  disposed  of  by  a  single 
Judge,  they  would  not  long  bo  loft  to  this 


high  Court  only.  At  present  divorce  was 
brought  within  the  reach  of  men  of  mode- 
rate means.  The  cry  would  soon  be  raised 
to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  men  of  any 
means ;  and  he  believed  that  an  attempt 
would  be  made  to  have  divorces  settled  in 
other  and  cheaper  courts  than  that  in  which 
it  was  decided  at  present.  He  concurred 
in  all  that  had  been  said  on  the  subject  of 
collusion,  and  he  would  suggest  that  there 
were  often  cases  where  the  friends  of  par- 
ties could  throw  important  light  on  that 
question  if  they  were  admitted  into  the  suit. 
For  instance,  it  might  happen  that  an  un- 
fortunate young  man  might  be  entrapped 
into  a  connection  with  a  woman  who  was 
in  collusion  with  her  husband  to  procure  a 
divorce ;  the  relations  of  that  young  man 
might,  if  they  were  permitted,  give  such 
information  as  would  prove  the  collusion. 
He  thought,  also,  that  compelling  both 
parties  to  appear,  would  prove  of  great 
advantage. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  said,  he  thought 
it  was  not  desirable  that  this  Bill  should 
be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  as  it 
would  only  lead  to  delay.  The  Bill  con- 
tained no  new  principle,  and  there  was 
therefore  no  real  reason  for  the  proposition 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  opposite 
(Lord  St.  Leonards). 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR,  in  reply, 
said  he  had  anxiously  watched  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Divorce  Court,  and  he  earn- 
estly desired  to  prevent  any  abuse  of  its 
powers  by  the  suitors.  He  had  proposed 
a  Bill  last  year,  by  which  the  Judge  of 
the  Court  was  authorized  to  call  in  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Attorney  General  in  cases 
in  which  collusion  between  the  parties 
to  a  suit  was  suspected.  The  clause  was 
agreed  to  by  their  Lordships,  but  was  re- 
jected by  the  House  of  Commons.  He  had 
in  the  present  measure  done  his  best  to 
prevent  such  collusion.  It  had  been  stated 
during  tho  debate,  that  the  Common  Law 
Judges  had  time  enough  to  preside  in  the 
Divorce  Court ;  he  contended  that  they 
had  not ;  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
business  of  their  own  courts  ;  and  it  was 
more  advisable  to  give  one  Judge  the 
power  of  deciding,  than  to  create  new 
Judges.  He  objected  to  refer  the  Bill  to 
a  Select  Committee  ;  it  contained  nothing 
that  required  investigation ;  it  was  limited 
to  a  single  point — giving  additional  powers 
to  the  single  Judge ;  and  this  point  it 
was  better  to  discuss  and  settle  in  the  full 
House,  which,  he  hoped,  would  agree  to 
the  second  reading. 
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Motion  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly ;  and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  Monday  next. 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  BILL. 
SECOND  READING. 

Eabl  DE  grey  and  RIPON,  mored 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  Bj  the 
Act  for  the  better  Goyemment  of  the  Uni- 
▼ersitj  of  Oxford,  the  Conimissionors  then 
appointed  were  empowered,  under  certain 
oircumstanoesy  to  frame  such  Ordinances 
and  Regulations  as  thej  might  deem  ex- 
pedient, which  if  not  objected  to  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Colleges  respectively 
were  tt>  take  effect  as  statutes  of  such  col- 
leges. If,  however,  the  governing  body  of 
any  college  should  declare  such  ordinances 
and  regulations  to  be  prejudicial  to  their 
college  as  a  place  of  learning  and  educa- 
tion, they  were  not  to  take  effect,  and  the 
Commissioners  were  to  prepare  others  ; 
but  where  no  new  ordinances  were  framed, 
the  original  ordinances  were  to  be  embodied 
in  a  report  to  be  transmitted  to  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State  and  laid  before  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  Com- 
missioners having  framed  ordinances  and 
regulations  for  the  better  governing  of  the 
College  of  St.  John's,  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  which  had  been  objected  to  by  the 
governing  body  of  the  College ;  and  not 
having  framed  any  substitutive  ordinances, 
had  embodied  their  original  ordinances  in 
a  report  as  directed.  It  had,  however, 
been  found  that  the  powers  of  the  Commis- 
sioners had  expired,  and  that  no  further 
proceeding  could  be  had  in  reference  to 
that  ordinance.  The  present  Bill  em- 
powered Her  Majesty,  by  Order  in  Coun- 
cil, to  refer  the  matter  to  a  Committee  of 
Privy  Council,  who  were  to  consider  the 
ordinance  and  the  objections,  and  report 
to  Her  Majesty.  If  their  report  confirmed 
the  Ordinance,  it  was  then  to  be  laid  before 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  unless 
within  forty  days  either  House  should  pre- 
sent an  Address  to  Her  Majesty  praying 
her  to  withold  her  assent,  the  ordinance, 
having  been  approved  by  Her  Majesty  was 
to  become  a  statute  of  the  College.  By  one 
clause  a  power  was  given  to  the  governing 
body  or  any  parties  interested  in  the  Col- 
lego  to  petition  Her  Majesty  in  relation  to 
the  ordinance  and  every  such  petition  was 
to  be  referred  to  the  Committee  with  the 
ordinance. 

The  Eabl  of  DERBY  said,  he  had 
no  objection  to  the  second  reading  of  the 
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Bill ;  but  he  had  received  a  request  from 
the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Merchant 
Taylors'  Company  that  he  wonid  proeore 
the  insertion  of  words  into  the  Bill  which 
would  secure  to  them  the  right  of  petition- 
ing the  Committee  of  Priyj  Council  aguost 
any  ordinance  which  they  might  deem  ia- 
jurioua  to  the  interests  of  their  School — 
a  right  which  did  not  appear  to  be  given 
to  them  by  the  clause  as  it  now  stood. 
He  had  a  copy  of  the  words  which  they 
desired  to  have  inserted,  and  would  hand 
them  to  the  noble  Lord  who  had  charge  of 
the  Bill  before  the  House  went  into  Com- 
mittee. 

Bill  read  2*  and  committed  to  a  Commit* 
tee  of  the  whole  House  on  Friday  next. 

MUNICIPAL  CORPORATION  MORT- 
GAGES, &c^  BILL. 

SECOND  RBADINO. 

Eabl  DE  GREY  and  RIPON  moved  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill.  He  explaioed 
that  at  present  the  Treasury,  retaining  tbe 
powers  vested  in  them  by  the  MunidpsI 
Corporations  Act  of  confirming  eertaio 
mortgages  made  by  corporate  bodies,  wen 
to  be  empowered  by  this  Act  to  esny 
out  a  system  which  had  been  adopted  ii 
Ireland,  by  which  provision  was  mads  far 
paying  off  these  mortgages  by  instaloMBki 
without  the  inte^rvention  of  trustees.  Qs 
general  scope  and  object  of  the  Bill,  there- 
fore, was  to  enable  the  Treasury  to  saie* 
tion  the  adoption  of  one  uniform  ul 
general  rule  with  regard  to  these  matterSi 
only  dispensing  with  the  appointment  of 
trustees  and  simplifying  the  arrangemeaU 
generally. 

Lord  REDES  DALE  inquired  whether 
the  word  "  may  "  in  the  first  clause  of  the 
Bill,  empowering  the  Treasury  to  insist  ea 
the  formation  of  a  sinking  fund,  was  to 
be  considered  as  merely  permissive,  or  si 
making  it  imperatire  upon  the  Treasury 
to  do  so  ? 

Earl  DE  GREY  and  RIPON  said,  it 
appeared  to  him  the  exercise  of  the  power 
was  optional  in  this  case. 

Lord  REDE  SD ALB  said,  he  thooj^t 
it  of  very  great  importance  that  Manieipsi 
Corporations  should  not  be  allowed  to  mort- 
gage their  property  without  at  the  saoM 
time  creating  a  sinking  fund.  He  «u 
aware  that  they  were  extremely  anxious  to 
have  that  power,  not  only  with  respect  to 
their  roal  property,  but  in  respect  also  d 
the  rates,  which  were  sometimes  heavdj 
mortgaged  without  a  sinking  fond  bebf 
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created.  This  was  very  objectionable,  aa 
it  was  eotailing  a  heavy  burden  on  sue- 
ceeding  generations. 

The  Lord  CHANCELLOR  was  under- 
stood to  say  he  was  not  prepared  to  cede, 
to  the  eitent  demanded,  the  necessity,  or 
eren  the  expediency,  of  the  object  proposed 
by  the  Bill,  but  if  it  wore  feU  to  be  desir- 
able, he  certainly  thought  the  provisions 
of  the  measure  should  be  of  a  character 
which  should  give  to  the  Treasury  a  right 
to  exercise  their  judgment  in  each  case 
submitted  for  their  approval. 

Bill  read  2*  and  committed  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  on  Friday  next. 

House  mcjjoumed  at  a  (Quarter  before 

Seven  o' Clock,  to  Thursday  ne  x 

Half-past  Ten  o'Clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Tuesday.  Aprilll,  I860. 

MiHVTiB.]  PcBUO  BiLi.s.->l*  Mallcious  Injuries 
to  Property  Act  Amendment ;  Fisheries  (Ire- 
land). 

3*  Common  Ix>dghig  Houses  (Ireland). 

3^  Adalteratkm  of  Food  or  Brink. 

DESTITUTION  IN  THE   WEST  OF  IRE- 
LAND.—QUESTION. 

Mr.  HENNESST  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  tlie  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  what 
steps  the  Government  propose  to  take  re- 
specting the  great  destitution  prevailing 
amongst  the  peasantry  and  labouring 
classes  in  the  West  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  card  well  replied,  he  was  sorry 
to  say  that  a  considerable  amount  of  desti- 
tution existed  iu  the  district  to  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  referred,  but  he  hoped 
that  some  of  the  statements  made  on  tho 
subject  were  overcharged.  He  had  been 
informed  that  the  union-house  at  BalmuUet 
was  capable  of  holding  600  persons,  but 
that  at  present  only  104  persons  were  in  it, 
being  an  increase  of  about  double  of  the 
number  of  inmates  at  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  In  the  other  two 
unions  of  the  district  Castlcbar  and  West- 
port,  he  believed  there  had  been  no  very 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  in- 
mates. He  was  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  those  who  superintended  tho  ad- 
ministration of  the  poor  law  in  Ireland,  and 
he  had  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  ordi- 
nary administration  of  the  poor  law  in  those 
unions  would  suffice  to  meet  the  distress 


that  existed.  At  present,  at  all  events,  he 
was  not  prepared  to  hold  out  any  hope  of 
special  assistance  from  the  Government. 

THE  INDIAN  REVENUE. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  VANSITTART  said,  he  rose  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  which 
of  the  following  Financial  Estimates  of  the 
deficiency  of  Income  as  against  the  Expen- 
diture of  the  current  year  ending  on  theoOth 
of  April  is  correct,  namely.  £10.250.000, 
as  per  the  statement  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  on  the  1st  day  of 
August  last;  £6,449,981,  as  per  Financial 
Balance  Sheet  drawn  up  in  Calcutta  in 
September  last;  £9,290,129,  as  per  Esti- 
mate submitted  by  Mr.  Wilson  on  the  18th 
February  last  to  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Calcutta ;  and  whether  he  can  state  the 
cause  of  these  discrepancies  ? 

Sia  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  ho  had 
not  the  least  doubt  that  the  Estimate  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  being  the  most  recent,  was  the 
most  correct  of  the  three;  but  he  could  not 
state  very  satisfactorily  the  cause  of  the 
differences  between  the  three  statements. 
He  (Sir  C.  Wood)  estimated  last  summer 
that  the  revenue  would  be  £35,850,000, 
the  Government  of  India,  in  September, 
stated  it  at  £37,567.000  ;  and  Mr.  Wil- 
son,  in  February,  stated  it  at  £37,707.000. 
There  was  very  little  difference,  indeed,  be 
tween  .the  Estimate  of  the  Government  of 
India  in  September,  and  that  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son in  February.  There  was  a  very  sa- 
tisfactory increase  in  the  revenue  upon 
the  estimate  which  he  (Sir  C.  Wood) 
stated  to  the  House  last  summer.  He 
spoke  from  information  which  left  India  in 
the  spring.  Mr.  Wilson  spoke,  of  course, 
from  much  later  information,  and  he  was 
happy  to  say  that  almost  every  source  of 
revenue  in  India  showed  a  very  considera- 
ble increase  in  tho  course  of  the  year.  In 
the  land  revenue  and  the  customs'  revenue 
there  had  been  an  increase,  and  some  por- 
tion of  the  now  taxes  which  were  not  im- 
posed when  he  spoke  in  August  had  been 
very  productive.  The  result  was,  that  the 
revenue  exceeded  his  estimate  by  about 
£2,000,000.  In  Anjjust  he  stated  the 
expenditure  at  £46,131,000.  The  Indian 
Government  stated  it  in  September  at 
£44.067,000;  and  Mr.  Wilson  in  February 
at  £46.996,000.  There  was  a  difference 
of  nearly  £3,000  between  tho  statement  of 
the  Indian  Government  in  September  and 
that  of  Mr.  Wilson  in  February.   That  dif* 
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ferenoe,  to  the  extent  of  about  £1,000,000, 
was  accounted  for  by  an  additional  military 
expenditure  of  £600,000  in  Madras  and  of 
£300.000  in  Bombay.  The  Indian  Go- 
vernment  also  omitted  all  reference  to  the 
interest  on  Indian  railways  to  the  extent 
of  between  £800,000  and  £900,000.  They 
also  understated  the  amount  of  home 
charges  to  the  extent  of  £700,000,  and 
the  rest  of  the  difference  between  the  two 
estimates  might,  he  believed,  be  attribut- 
ed to  an  additional  expenditure  on  public 
works;  but  even  Mr.  Wilson's  lucid  and 
satisfactory  statement  did  not  render  the 
matter  entirely  clear. 


THE  PEDESTAL  IN  PALL  MALL. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  EDWIN  JAMES  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
Whether  any  person  is  about  to  place  any- 
thing, and,  if  anything,  what,  upon  the 
summit  of  a  pedestal  which  has  been  stand- 
ing for  twelve  months  at  the  southern  end 
of  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall;  and,  if  any- 
thing is  to  be  placed  there,  when  it  may  be 
expected  to  bo  done  ? 

Mr.  COWPER  said,  he  was  happy  to  as- 
sure the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  that 
the  pedestal  would  not  be  permanently  va- 
cant, and  that  it  would  receive  a  group  of 
statues  to  commemorate  the  heroic  conduct 
of  the  Guards  in  the  Crimea.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  statues  and  pedestal  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  of  subscribers,  so 
that  he  could  not  say  when  the  work  would 
be  completed.  Mr.  Bell  was  the  sculptor, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  a  work  of  art 
would  be  placed  on  the  pedestal  before  any 
very  long  period  had  elapsed. 


EAST  INDIA  TRANSPORT  SHIPS. 

Sir  DE  LACY  EVANS  said,  he  rose 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  or 
for  India,  if  the  statement  in  the  public 
journals  relative  to  the  mortality  which 
had  occurred  on  board  of  various  vessels, 
which  had  arrived  at  Madras  and  Bombay 
with  the  wives  and  children  of  soldiers,  be 
correct;  and,  if  so,  what  department  or 
officer  may  be  regarded  as  responsible  for 
any  neglect  of  due  precautions,  if  such 
have  been,  in  connection  with  this  lament- 
able event  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  stated  that 
the  trausmission  of  the  soldiers'  wives  and 
children  to  India  took  place  under  the  di- 
Sir  Charles  Wood 


rection  and  Buperintendence  of  the  Bmi- 
gration  Commissioners,  and  he  could  not  do 
better  than  read  a  report  which  they  had 
drawn  up  on  the  subject.  The  facts  were 
these : — 

**  Thirteen  ships  were  originally  taken  if  ftr 
the  convejanoe  of  5,410  souls.  We  haTe  nmmi 
intelligence  of  the  arrival  in  India  of  nineofftaii 
ships,  which  carried  3,747  souls.  In  thcnte 
mortality  was  377,  equal  to  10  per  cent.  Bntftii 
mortality  was  almost  exclusively  of  children 


five  years  old.  Of  adults  (that  is  all  abofo  th 
there  died  11  oat  of  1320=^-60  per  cent  Or 
children  between  12  and  5  inoluaive,  24  oat  if 
866=2*77  per  cent;  making,  out  of  all  above 
years  of  age,  35  out  of  2,686  s  1-30  per 
This  is  rather  less  than  the  whole  m(»taii^  m. 
Australian  emigration  (1*32  per  cent.),  and,  oob- 
sidering  the  class  of  women,  that  the  voyage  oeet- 
pied  nearly  four  months,  and  passed  twice  throa^ 
the  tropics,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  very  nn^ 
But  among  children  under  fivo  the  mortality 
amounted  to  341  out  of  1,061=32  per  o<^.  With 
very  few  exceptions  it  was  caused  by  measles  and 
scarlet  feyer,  which  broke  out  in  almost  eveiy 
ship  shortly  after  sailing.  These  diseases  wen, 
no  doubt,  aggravated  by  the  weakness  of  both 
children  and  mothers,  caused  by  the  unosmUy 
stormy  weather  which  prevailed  in  October  sad 
November  last,  when  the  ships  sailed.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  moreover,  that  the  children  under  flft 
years  of  age  in  these  nine  ships  amounted  to 
nearly  29  per  cent,  the  average  in.  the  pc^obuioo 
generally  being  13*10.  This  disproportion  neces- 
sarily assisted  the  spread  of  the  disease  and  in- 
creased the  mortality.  That  the  sickness  was  not 
caused  by  any  defect  in  the  ships  or  the  prorisioBS 
is  to  be  inferred  from  the  absence  of  any  disease 
of  the  character  of  scurvy  or  typhus  as  w«U  as 
from  the  small  mortality  in  chUdren  above  ibar 
years  of  age.  A  more  direct  proof  is  afforded  hf 
the  reports  which  we  have  received  from  Bombi^ 
and  Madras.  In  each  case  an  inquiry  was,  we  bfr> 
lieve,  instituted,  but  only  three  reports  have  jot 
reached  us — those  on  the  Euxine,  Statesm€m,iai 
Jjoncathire  Witch.  They  are  annexed  hereto,  to- 
gether with  an  extract  of  a  private  letter  from 
Captain  Wellesley,  R.N.,  Commander-in-Chisf  of 
the  Indian  Navy.  The  mortality,  as  has  bees 
said,  was  attributable  to  the  great  number  of  veij 
young  children  on  board.  In  our  emigration. 
this  can  be  avoided,  because  our  power  of  sele^ 
tion  enables  us  to  reject  famiHes  containing 
many  young  children.  But  in  sending  out  the  aoi* 
diors'  wives  it  was  inevitable  that  their  childreo 
should  bo  sent  with  them,  so  that  the  number  of 
young  children  became  a  necessary  part  of  the  ar- 
rangement. The  question  remains  whether  dos 
oaro  was  taken  to  asceitain  that  there  was  as 
sickness  among  the  children  before  they  were  pot 
on  board.  In  this  respect  the  same  plan  was  fol- 
lowed as  has  been  followed  for  many  years  witk 
complete  success  in  regard  to  Australian  ships. 
The  surgeons  of  the  ships  were  required  to  be  at 
the  depots  as  soon  as  the  first  of  the  people  eaiae 
in,  and  to  continue  there  till  they  embarked. 
This  period  varied  from  three  to  fivo  days.  It  is  the 
interest  of  these  surgeons,  no  less  than  their  duty, 
to  see  that  no  infectious  disease  is  introdoced  into 
their  ships,  not  only  because  tho  introduction  of 
such  diseases  increases  their  labour  and 
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punishment  of  the  persons  who  have  occa« 
eioned  this  hreach  of  the  peace  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  L^WIS  replied,  he  was 
afraid  he  could  not  Batisfy  the  curiosity  of 
his  hon.  Friend.  He  had  certainly  heard 
that  day  that  the  fight,  to  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  referred,  did  take  place  in  the 
county  of  Hampshire ;  hut  he  had  receiYed 
no  intimation  of  it  hut  what  was  founded 
on  mere  hearsay  statement ;  and  he  was 
not  able  to  inform  the  hon.  Gentleman 
whether  the  county  police  were  present  on' 
the  occasion  or  not ;  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice, of  course,  had  do  jurisdiction  there. 
As  to  whether  any  measures  were  to  be 
adopted,  he  could  not  answer  that  question 
till  ho  had  received  information  of  the 
facts. 


bility  on  the  voyage,  but  because  their  remunera- 
tioD  at  the  close  of  it  is  reduced  by  every  death 
that  oocurs.  The  surgeons  had  fuU  authority  and 
were  bound  to  land  any  child  whom  they  suspected 
to  be  suffering  from  infectious  disease,  and  to  de- 
lay the  sailing  of  the  ship^o  long  as  they  had  any 
doubt  as  to  their  sanitary  condition.  But  every 
one's  experience  must  satisfy  them  that  no  medi- 
cal skill  is  sufficient  to  detect  measles  or  scarlet 
fever  in  a  latent  form ;  and  to  have  delayed  the 
ships  until  time  had  been  given  for  any  latent  dis* 
ease  to  develope  itself  would  have  postponed 
their  departure  from  this  country  till  the  cold  and 
wet  of  winter  had  set  in,  and  their  arrival  in  India 
till  the  season  had  passed  during  which  they  could 
have  been  sent  up  the  country.  Moseover,  if  they 
had  been  detained  in  depOts  on  shore,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  prevent  their  going  into 
the  towns  and  being  exposed  to  whatever  infection 
was  there  prevailing.  If  they  had  been  detained 
on  board  ship  the  cold  and  damp  of  November, 
added  to  the  weariness  of  inaction,  would  have 
produced  such  depression  of  mind  as  must  of  itself 
have  caused  disease.*' 

This  statement  from  the  Emigration  Com- 
missioners had  been  put  into  his  hands  that 
afternoon.  The  India  Office  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter.  Since  they  had 
entrusted  that  Board  as  being  the  most 
competent  persons  to  undertake  it,  with 
the  duty  of  providing  transport  for  the 
wives  and  children  of  soldiers  to  India. 


THE  ARMY  ESTIMATES.— QUESTION. 

General  PEEL  said,  he  wished  to  in- 
quire of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
when  the  Army  Estimates  will  be  proceed- 
ed with,  and  also  when  the  Return  of  the 
Effectives  on  the  British  and  Indian  Esta- 
bUshments  will  he  ready. 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  that 
the  Army  Estimates  could  not  he  proceeded 
with  until  after  the  second  reading  of  the 
Reform  Bill;  hut  he  would  lay  on  the  tahle 
during  the  week,  the  Returns  of  the  Effec- 
tives of  the  British  and  Indian  Establish- 
ments which  had  been  moved  for. 

HGHT  BETWEEN  HEEN  AN  AND  SAYERS. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  HADFIELB  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Secretary  for  the  Homo  Department, 
Whether  he  had  heard  of  the  contest  said 
to  hare  taken  place  that  morning,  and 
which  he  would  not  attempt  to  charac- 
terize. He  also  desired  to  know  whether 
it  is  true  that  the  Police  were  present  on 
the  occasion,  and  offered  no  interference 
whatever  ?  Whether  any  Report  has  been 
made  to  the  Home  Department,  and  whe- 
ther it  is  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  take  any  measures  for  the 
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LAW  OF  LANDLORD  AND  TENANT 
(IRELAND).— QUESTION. 

Captain  DAWSON  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  when 
the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill  for  Ireland 
will  bo  proceeded  with? 

Mr.  CARDWELL  said,  he  could  not 
state  the  precise  day,  hut  he  would  take 
care  that  ample  time  should  he  given  for 
the  consideration  of  the  measure. 


COURSE  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  PRO- 
CEEDINGS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  T.  DUNCOMBE  said,  he  wished 
to  ask  the  noble  Viscount  at  the  Head  of 
the  Government  what  is  intended  to  be  the 
course  of  the  proceedings  on  Thursday? 
The  Wine  Licences  Bill  and  the  Church 
Rates  Bill  were  down  for  that  day.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  the  Wine  Licences 
Bill  will  come  on  first.  He  desired,  also, 
to  know  whether  the  Reform  Bill,  which 
stands  for  Monday  next,  will  be  proceeded 
with  then? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  he 
thought  it  would  bo  necessary  to  proceed 
with  the  Naval  Estimates  on  Thursday,  as 
so  little  progress  had  been  made  in  them 
on  the  previous  evening.  It  was  intended 
that  the  Reform  Bill  should  come  on  next 
Monday. 

Sir  JOHN  TRE LAWNY. complained 
of  the  arrangement  lately  made,  by  which 
independent  Members  were  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  forward  important 
questions  on  the  Thursdays.  The  Govern- 
ment had  left  him  to  legislate  on  the  sub- 
ject of  church  rates;  and  yet,  by  an  ar- 
rangement come  to  in  his  absence,  they. 
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deprived  him  of  the  advantageous  position 
he  had  held  on  the  huaiiiess  paper  for  next 
T^hursday.  If  the  Government  did  not  re- 
store to  him  the  advantage  he  had  hefore 
possessed,  he  was  not  sure  that  he  would 
not  move  that  the  Church-rates  Abolition 
Bill  be  taken  first  on  Thursday.  To  put 
himself  in  order,  he  would  move  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  that  be- 
fore the  recess  an  order  was  made  by  the 
House  that  Government  Orders  of  the  Day 
should  take  precedence  on  Thursdays  in- 
stead of  Fridays  ;  and  in  pursuance  of  that 
arrangement  it  was  intended  to  take  the 
Navy  Estimates  on  Thursday  next.  Pri- 
vate Members  would  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunities on  Friday  that  they  used  to  have 
on  Thursday. 

Mb.  DISRAELI  said,  he  had  resisted 
the  Motion  of  the  Government  which  pro- 
duced this  changp  of  business  ;  but,  as  the 
House  had  agreed  to  it,  the  hon.  Baronet 
would  not  be  acting  fairly  in  moving  the 
third  reading  of  the  Church-rates  Abolition 
Bill  next  Thursday.  There  had  been  a 
clear  understanding  that  that  Bill  would 
not  be  proceeded  with  on  Thursday,  the 
leader  of  the  House  having  announced  that 
financial  measures  would  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration on  that  evening. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  remarked,  that 
he  did  not  understand  that  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet's Bill  had  ever  stood  first  for  consi- 
deration on  Thursday.  The  hon.  Baronet 
had  .had  a  chance  of  bringing  it  forward 
late  at  night,  and  he  still  had  the  same 
chance  under  the  new  arrangement. 

Mr.  HADFIELD  said,  he  would  beg  to 
remind  the  House  and  the  Government  of 
the  great  public  interest  felt  in  the  subject 
of  church  rates.  Two  hundred  thousand 
persons  had  petitioned  in  favour  of  the  Bil) 
of  the  hon.  Baronet,  and  he  did  hope  that 
the  Government  would  endeavour  to  com- 
ply with  the  wishes  of  his  hon.  Friend. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  it  was  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  hon.  Baronet 
had  obtained  any  precedence  for  his  Church- 
rate  Bill  on  Thursday  next.  Being  an 
Order  of  the  Day  it  stood  behind  all  the 
Notices.,  and  it  would  not  have  had  a 
chance  of  coming  on  before  twelve  o'clock 
at  night.  He  could  still  bring  it  on  at 
that  hour.  Or  if  the  hon.  Baronet  placed 
the  Motion  for  Friday,  it  would  be  in  the 
same  position  ns  if  no  change  of  days  had 
taken  place.  The  hon.  Baronet  had  in  no 
respect  been  placed  in  a  less  favorable  po- 
sition by  the  Government. 

Sir  John  Trelawny 


Mb.  BRIGHT  said,  bo  did  BOt  under- 
stand  that  his  hon.  Friend  blamed  the  Go- 
vernment for  what  had  taken  place;  but 
as  the  Bill  was  a  very  important  one,  aad 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  non-official  Member ; 
and  as  the  House  on  both  sides,  it  migbt 
be  supposed,  wished  to  send  it  on  its  joor- 
ney  to  •*  another  place" — ^the  hon.  Baronet 
appealed  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
House  not  to  allow  it  to  be  placed  in  & 
worse  position  on  Friday,  than  it  wobU 
have  been  on  Thursday,  had  the  change  ia 
the  order  of  business  not  been  made.  Witk 
respect  to  the  change  itself,  he  thought 
that  if  the  House  had  determined  to  pro- 
ceed on  Fridays  with  the  busineas  of  the 
day  at  six  o'clock,  and  have  left  an  boor 
and  a  half  for  other  matters,  it  might  not 
have  been  necessary.  But  being  made, 
he  presumed  that  the  experiment  mutt  be 
tried.  He  hoped,  however,  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  do  all  they  could  for  tke 
hon.  Gentleman,  who  had  a  great  respoa- 
sibility  on  his  hands  with  regard  to  this 
question. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  observed,  that  the 
hon.  Baronet  had  just  the  same  reason  to 
complain  as  other  hon.  Members,  of  tke 
change  that  had  been  made.  He  (Mr.  Nev- 
degate)  had  expressed  his  opinion  upon  the 
subject ;  and  he  held  that,  if  the  bn^MSs 
of  the  House  was  to  be  conducted,  tnoA 
changes  in  the  Standing  Orders  must  not 
be  made.  He  ventured  to  bring  this  sub- 
ject under  the  consideration  of  the  Goverih 
ment.  because  the  arrangement  under  whiefa 
the  Government  business  would  be  takeaoa 
Thursdays,  was  only  temporary  in  its  cb»- 
racter.  He  trusted,  in  the  event  of  any 
extension  of  such  arrangement  beyond  tbe 
time  to  which  it  was  at  present  limited, 
or  of  any  intention  to  make  any  other  al- 
teration in  the  order  of  business,  that  the 
House  would  insist  upon  receiving  doe 
notice  of  such  a  proposition,  in  order  tlut 
hon.  Members  who  had  notices  on  the  paper 
might  be  prepared  for  the  contemplated 
change. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  said,  be  wished  tor^ 
mind  the  House  that  he  had  given  notiei 
of  his  iutention,  upon  the  bringing  op  «f 
the  Report  of  Committee  of  Supply,  to  ask 
some  questions  of  the  Government  in  eoh 
nection  with  our  foreign  relations,  Batu 
the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  had  made  a  communication  to  bin 
upon  the  subject,  and  as  it  was  fotended 
to  go  into  Committee  of  Supply  on  Thwv 
day  next,  he  would  not  press  his  questioos 
upon  the  present  occasion,  bat  he  vobU 
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submit  tbem  upon  the  Motion  for  going 
into  Supply  on  Thursday. 

Question  *'  That  this  House  do  now  ad- 
journ," put,  and  negatived. 

LONDON  CORPORATION  BILL. 

aUESTIOK. 

Mb.  ATRTON  said,  he  wished  to  put  a 
question  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  with  reference  to  one 
of  the  Orders  of  the  Day.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that 
before  the  Adjournment  for  the  Easter 
bolidays  he  was  asked  whether  he  intended 
to  bring  on  the  London  Corporation  Bill 
upon  the  re-assembling  of  Parliament,  and 
be  then  stated  that  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  do  so  until  the  first  week  after  Parlia- 
ment had  assembled.  A  number  of  hon. 
Gentlemen,  were  not  only  astonished  to 
find  it  amongst  the  Orders  of  the  Day,  but 
that  the  Govornment  entertained  some  in- 
tention of  bringing  on  the  Bill,  contrary 
to  the  distinct  assurance  given  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  George  Lewis).  No 
doubt  it  was  some  mistake,  which  he  hoped 
might  be  immediately  rectified,  and  he 
(Mr.  Ayrton)  would  be  glad  if  the  right 
bon.  Gentleman  would  inform  the  House 
that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  proceed 
with  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill  upon 
the  present  occasion. 

Sm  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  question 
i&ked  of  him  was,  whether  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  move  the  second  reading  of  the 
London  Corporation  Bill  on  the  first  day  of 
the  meeting  of  the  House  after  the  Easter 
bolidays,  and  that  he  answered  that  in- 
quiry in  the  negative.  He  certainly  was 
not  aware  that  he  had  given  any  assurance 
that  he  should  not  bring  on  the  question  in 
the  first  week  of  the  re-asscmbling  of  Par- 
Hsment.  If,  however,  the  hon.  Member 
was  positive  as  to  such  an  intimation  hav- 
ing been  conveyed  by  him,  he  (Sir  George 
Lewis)  would  be  unwilling  to  dispute  the 
fact.  He  submitted,  however,  that  the  pre- 
sent time  was  most  opportune  for  proceed- 
ing with  the  measure  and  for  taking  a  dis« 
cussion  upon  its  provisions.  He  should, 
however,  be  sorry  to  take  any  course  that 
might  be  represented  as  a  breach  of  faith 
on  his  part,  and  should  rather  postpone 
the  consideration  of  the  measure  to  a  fu- 
ture day. 

CnURCH  RATES  BILL.— (QUESTION. 
Ma.  HADFIELD  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  hou.  Baronet  the  Memb^  for  Tavi- 


stock what  course  he  intended  to  take  in 
regard  to  his  important  measure  regarding 
church  rates 

Sir  JOHN  TRELAWNY  said,  he  should 
stand  to  his  guns,  and  take  his  chance  of 
bringing  on  the  third  reading  of  his  Bill 
upon  the  day  for  which  he  bad  originally 
fixed  it. 


MALICIOUS  INJURIES  TO  PROPERTY 

ACT  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

LEAVE. — ^FIBST  READING. 

Mr.  PAULL  said,  he  rose  to  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  an  Act 
relative  to  malicious  injuries  to  property. 
Recently,  in  Cornwall,  some  malicious  per- 
sons applied  a  weight  to  a  particular  part 
of  a  mining  engine,  the  consequence  of 
which  was  that  the  engine  did  not  act,  and 
the  water  rose  sixty  feet  in  the  mine  in 
six  hours.  .  The  circumstance  of  the  mine 
itself  being  shallow,  however,  prevented 
the  mischievous  consequences  which  would 
have  otherwise  ensued,  and  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  men  employed  at  the  time  the 
water  in  a  few  hours  was  pumped  out.  An 
indictment  against  the  offending  parties 
was  preferred  at  the  next  sessions.  It  was 
framed  under  the  statute  of  Geo.  IV.,  re- 
lating to  malicious  injuries.  The  5th  sec- 
tion of  that  Act  related  simply  to  injuries 
to  mines.  The  6th  section  however  enacted 
that  if  any  person  should  cause  water  to 
be  conveyed  into  a  mine  he  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  felony,  and  the  7th  section  enacted 
that  if  any  person  shall  damage  an  engine 
so  as  to  stop  its  working  he  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  felony.  In  the  case  he  had  referred 
to,  however,  pn  the  removal  of  the  weight 
whioh  had  been  attached  to  the  engine  it 
was  found  that  the  engine  had  not  been  in^ 
jured.  The  Judge  ruled  that  the  prisoners 
had  not  committed  any  offence  under  the 
Act,  and  he  directed  an  acquittal,  but 
added  some  strong  observations  on  the  de- 
fective ^ate  of  the  law,  expressing  his 
opinion  that  it  was  desirable  that  an  Act 
of  PHrliament  should  be  passed  as  soon  as 
possible  to  meet  such  offences  as  that  which 
had  been  committed.  With  that  view,  he 
(Mr.  Paull)  had  framed  the  measure  which 
he  asked  leave  to  introduce. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  to  amend  an  Act  relative  to  Malicloas  In- 
juries to  Property,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Paull,  and  Mr.  Roexas. 

Bill  preiented,  and  read  P. 

House  adjourned  at  HalC* 
past  Five  o'clook« 
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HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  April  18,  1860. 

liCiNUTEs.]  PuBUO  BziAiB. —  2»  Attomeys,  Soli- 
oitort,  Prootoni,and  Oertifioated  Conyeyanoen; 
Jews  Aot  Amendment. 

CONVEYANCE  OP  VOTERS,  ^.  BILL. 
SECOND  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  collier  said,  he  rose  to  more 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill.     Its  prin- 
ciple had   already  heen   affirmed  hj  the 
last  House  of  Commons,   and  he  trusted 
it  would  also  he  affirmed  hj  the  present 
Hojase.     He  would  say  a  word  at  the  out- 
get^with  respect  to  the  present  state  of  the 
law.     They  were  all  aware  that  for  a  long 
time  a  question  perplexed  lawyers,  whe- 
ther or  not  it  was  lawful  to  pay  the  travel- 
ling expenses  of  TOters.     In  this  uncertain 
state  of  the  law,  the  celebrated  case  of 
Cooper  v.  Slade  was  decided  in  the  House 
of  Lords.     The  precise  point  in  the  case 
was  that  a  promise  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
a  voter,  in  consideration  of  his  vote,  was 
evidence  upon  which  a  jury  would  be  autho- 
rized in  finding  bribery,  although  the  ex- 
penses paid  were  fair  and  reasonable,  and 
were  paid  hond  fde,  and  under  no  corrupt 
motive.     After  that  decision,  and  probably 
in  consequence  of  it,  an  Act  was  passed 
declaring  that  it  should  be  lawful  to  pay 
travelling  expenses  under  some  circum- 
stances, unlawful  in  others.     It  was  ren- 
dered lawful  to  provide  conveyances  for 
voters,  but  unlawful  to  pay  voters  to  pro- 
vide their  own  conveyances.     So  that  if 
they  gave  half  a  crown  to  a  cabman  to 
carry  a  voter  to  the  poll,  it  was  a  lawful 
act ;   but  if  they  gave  the  voter  half  a 
crown  to  pay  the  cabman,  they  would  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanour.     The  general 
opinion  of  the  House  was  that  that  state 
of  the  law  was  not  satisfactory.     It  was 
not  only  absurd  but  discreditable  to  the 
Legislature  that  the  distinction  between 
a  lawful  act  and  a  crime  should  rest  upon 
so  nice  a  distinction  as  that  between  money 
and   money *s    worth.     In    this   case  the 
House  had  not  the  usual  three  courses 
open  to  it.    It  must  either  allow  or  prohibit 
altogether  the  payment  of  travelling  ex- 
penses.    The  object  of  his  Bill  was  to  pro- 
hibit such  payment,  and  he  hoped  he  might 
be  forgiven  if  ho  recurred  for  a  moment  to 
first  principles,  because  they  had  been  fre- 
quently lost  sight  of  in  such  discussions. 


and  the  only  argument  he  had  ever  hetid 
against  his  Bill  was  one  founded  upoa  a 
total  misconception  of  them.    If  the  object 
of  an  election  were  to  confer  an  offieeif 
profit  and  honour  upon  a  candidate,  ml 
every  vote  given  became  a  personal  fimsr 
or  benefit  to  him,  it  would  no  doA  k 
quite  right  that  the  candidate  should  f^ 
in  some  shape  for  the  vote.     Bat  if  avilv 
were  a  high  constitutional  privil^e  to  k 
exercised  on  public  grounds,   and  if  lb 
choice  of  the  representative  were  for  fti 
benefit  of  the  constituency,  not  the  eiafi* 
date,  then  the  constituents  ought  to  biv 
whatever  expense  it  entailed.     He  wM 
conceive  no  better  proof  of  a  man's  fitaen 
for  the  franchise  than   that   he  was  fio- 
pared  to  take  some  trouble,  or  even  to  ia- 
cur  some  expense,  for  the  exercise  of  it 
It   was   right  that    the  Member  eleetod 
should  represent  the  earnestness  and  the 
intelligence,  not  the  apathy  and  ignoraaee 
of  the  constituency.     The  only  argamsnt 
urged  to  the  contrary  effect  was,  that  maoj 
voters  lived  so  far  away  from  the  poUisi; 
place,  and  were  so  poor  that  they  coold 
not  incur  the  expense  of  exercising  tbe 
franchise  ;  and  further  that,  in  such  eir- 
cumstances,  the  candidate  was  the  proper 
person  to  enable  them  to  do  so.     He  oot- 
tended  that  that  principle  was  altogether 
unconstitutional  and  pernicious.     The  poor 
voter  might  with,  equal  reason  and  jastiee, 
claim  to  be  paid  for  his  loss  of  time  la 
going  to  the  poll  and  the  expenses  of  re- 
freshment on  the  way,  and  might,  indeed 
with  no  less  logical  propriety,  declare  that 
as  he  was  unable  to  pay  his  poor-rates  and 
thus  maintain  his  vote,  it  was  the  dutj  of 
the  candidate  to  pay  them  for  him.    If 
such  expenses  were  to  be  paid  at  all  by 
any  other  than  the  constituents  themsdvai, 
there  was  far  more  reason  for  suggeatip; 
that  they  should  be  paid  out  of  the  boroq||i 
rate,  or  the  county  rate,  or  the  Coniw- 
dated  Fund  than  out  of  the  purse  of  dtt 
candidate.     He  admitted  that  hitherto  tbe 
State  had  only  inadequately  performed  id 
duty  of  bringing  the  poll  as  near  as  ici* 
sible  to  every  voter  ;  and  therefore  he  W 
included  in  his  Bill  a  provision  for  the  imI* 
tiplication  of  polling-places.     Some  iMa 
Members  might  prefer  the  provisions  o^ 
that  subject  which   was  contained  in  the 
Reform  Bill  of  the  late  Government.    Tbet 
was  a  point  for  consideration  in  Comait- 
tee,  and  he  should  be  willing  to  refer  ibis 
Bill  to  a  Select  Committee  if  such  a  ooiate 
was   thought    desirable.     The    most  ob- 
viously pernicious  effect  of  paying  trnid* 
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liDg  ezpenees  was  that  pointed  out  by  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  that  it  kept  up  the  enor- 
mous cost  of  elections,  and  thus  increased 
the  influence  which  the  purse  had  unfor- 
tunately obtained,  and  which  it  ought  to 
be  the  object  of  legislation  to  diminish  in- 
stead of  increasing.  It  was  said  that  the 
Act  now  in  existence  did  not  compel,  but 
only  permitted,  the  payment  of  travelling 
expenses.  Practically,  however,  its  oper- 
ation was  compulsory,  because  as  the  pay- 
ment was  permitted  a  notion  had  obtained 
in  many  boroughs  that  it  was  perfectly  un- 
constitutional and  un-English  to  walk  to 
the  poll.  If  a  candidate  did  not  hire  all 
the  omnibuses  and  cabs  he  could  lay  his 
bands  on  he  was  considered  a  mean-spirit- 
ed individual,  utterly  unfit  for  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  House  had  re- 
pealed the  old  property  qualification,  which 
was  merely  nominal,  but  by  legalizing  the 
conveyance  of  voters  they  had  re-enacted 
a  property  qualification,  and  one  which 
was  infinitely  more  onerous.  His  was  no 
party  measure,  and  he  commended  the  Bill 
to  the  consideration  of  county  Members, 
Conservative  as  well  as  Liberal.  The  Mo- 
tion was  to  have  been  seconded  by  a  coun- 
ty Member,  now  unfortunately  no  more, 
whose  great  abilities  and  amiable  qualities 
were  recognized  by  all,  and  whose  un- 
timely death  they  all  deplored.  Captain  Lei- 
cester Vernon.  The  expenses  of  convey- 
ing voters  in  large  counties  unquestionably 
prevented  many  country  gentlemen  of  mo- 
derate fortunes  from  seeking  seats  in  that 
Bouse,  which  they  were  perfectly  well  qua- 
lified to  fill,  and  had  brought  the  representa- 
tion, in  a  great  measure,  into  the  hands  of 
manufacturing  millionnaires — a  class  whom 
nobody  could  welcome  to  that  House  more 
cordially  than  he  did,  but  whom  he  de- 
sired to  see  placed  there  by  virtue  of  the 
great  abilities  and  merits  which  they  pos- 
sessed, rather  than  by  the  length  of  their 
purses.  His  observations  so  far  applied  only 
to  the  payment  of  expenses  which  were 
legitimate,  but  the  Wakefield  Commission 
had  expressly  shown  how  such  a  system 
had  been,  and  would  be,  used,  as  a  cloak 
for  every  species  of  bribery  and  corruption. 
He  trusted  that  this  measure  would  receive 
the  support  of  every  member  of  the  Earl 
of  Derby's  Government,  whose  Reform  Bill 
was  so  far  superior  to  that  now  before  the 
House,  that  it  made  the  payment  of  tra- 
velling expenses  illegol.  For  the  reasons 
he  had  stated,  he  trusted  the  House  would 
repeal  an  enactment,  which  for  the  first 
time  legalized  the  payment  of  travelling 


expenses;  an  enactment  which,  in  his  opin* 
ion,  was  one  of  the  most  mischievous  of  , 
modern  times.  He  hoped  they  would  af- 
firm a  principle  which  lyas  approved  by  a 
Committee  of  that  House  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  that  Members  should  be  elected, 
as  far  as  possible,  free  of  expense;  and, 
above  all,  that  the  exercise  of  the  franchise 
was  the  privilege  of  the  voter,  and  not  the 
business  of  the  candidate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed. 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  road  a  second 


»» 


time. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that  in  the 
absence  of  the  hon.  Member  for  North- 
amptonshire, Mr.  Hunt,  he  begged  leave 
to  move  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time 
that  day  six  months.  His  firm  conviction 
was,  that  the  practical  effect  of  the  Bill 
would  be  to  disfmnchise  a  large  class  of 
voters.  The  Reform  Bill  introduced  by 
the  late  Gorernment  was  rejected  mainly 
because  it  would  have  disfranchised  the 
non-resident  voters  in  counties.  The  pre- 
sent Bill  assailed  the  rights  of  the  very 
same  class  of  men.  He  believed  that  the 
freeholders  were  the  most  important  ele- 
ment in  county  constituencies,  in  which 
they  were  not  only  the  representatives  of 
property  but  in  tnany  cases  of  smaller 
freeholds,  the  sole  representatives  of  the 
working  classes;  and  for  that  reason  he 
was  desirous  to  preserve  their  franchises. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  a  remedy  might  be 
found  for  any  abuse  which  the  existing  law 
might  have  occasioned  in  boroughs,  but 
the  case  of  counties  was  totally  different. 
It  was  inevitable  that  many  of  the  resident 
freeholders  and  other  electors  should  tra- 
verse considerable  distances  in  order  to 
vote,  while  the  non-resident  freeholders 
had  of  course  still  further  to  travel.  He 
might  add,  that  in  the  constituency  which 
he  represented,  a  committee  had  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  returning  him- 
self and  his  colleague  in  one  district,  where 
the  landowners  were  opposed  to  them,  to- 
tally independent  of  his  hon.  Colleague,  of 
himself,  and  of  their  general  committee, 
from  whom  this  local  committee  would  not 
accept  a  shilling  towards  the  most  legiti- 
mate expenses,  and  yet,  because  of  travel- 
ling expenses  paid  by  them,  if  a  petition 
had  been  presented  against  the  return,  he 
and  his  colleague  would  have  been  un- 
seated. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  •*  now,**  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day  si.^ 
months." 
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Question  proposed,  ''That  the  word 
'now'  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  thought 
the  House  must  feel  that  there  was  con- 
siderable diffioultj  in  coming  at  that  time 
to  a* conclusion  upon  any  one  point  of  the 
law  connected  with  the  conduct  of  elec- 
tions. He  was  disposed  to  concur  with 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Ply- 
mouth (Mr.  Collier)  as  to  the  operation  of 
the  existing  law  in  boroughs,  but  he  saw 
some  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  absolute 
legal  prohibition  of  the  conveyance  of 
voters  in  counties.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
prepared  to  give  his  vote  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill ;  but  before  the  debate 
proceeded  further  he  wished  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  question  now  un- 
der consideration  was  virtually  before  a 
Select  Committee  of  that  House.  A  Com- 
mittee, of  which  he  had  the  honour  of 
being  a  member,  had  been  appointed  to 
inquire  into  corrupt  practices  at  elections, 
and  that  Committee  had  already  taken  a 
good  deal  of  evidence  upon  the  conveyance 
of  voters,  together  with  other  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  expense  of  elections.  It 
was  impossible  to  discuss  one  of  those  ques- 
tions apart  from  the  rest.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Plymouth  thought  he 
would  accomplish  his  object  by  simply  pro- 
hibiting the  payment  of  the  expense  of 
conveying  voters  to  the  poll ;  but  the  Se- 
lect Committee  had  taken  evidence  which 
showed  that  where  prohibition  was  abso- 
lute it  was  ievaded  with  .the  greatest  faci- 
lity. The  friends  or  relations  of  a  candi- 
date, without  his  knowledge,  might  advance 
money  for  the  conveyance  of  voters,  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  make  with  truth  and 
sincerity  any  declaration  which  might  be 
required  of  him,  and  then  at  the  proper 
time,  by  throwing  themselves  upon  his 
honour,  they  might  place  him  in  a  position 
in  which  he  would  feel  himself  bound  to 
repay  the  sums  they  had  advanced.  Un- 
less means  could  be  found  for  preventing 
arrangements  of  that  sort,  simple  prohibi- 
tion would  prove  practically  ineffective.  He 
observed,  among  the  Orders  of  the  Day, 
another  Bill  relating  to  the  conduct  of 
elections — the  Corrupt  Practices  Preven- 
tion Act  Amendment  Bill.  It  appeared  to 
him  desirable  either  that  the  House  should 
agree  to  read  both  measures  the  second 
time  without  further  debate  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  referring^  them  to  the  Select 
Committee  to  which  he  had  alluded.  If 
the  House,  however,  should  not  agree  to 
adopt  that  course,  at  all  events  he  trusted 


they  would  wait  nntil  the  Committee  hid 
reported,  and  they  w^re  in  possessioii  if 
the  evidence  taken  upon  the  general  qiei. 
tion,  in  which  evidence  they  woold  M 
much  light  thrown  -upon  the  present  nb- 
jeet.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  vnU 
be  shortly  laid  upon  the  table,  aad  W 
thought  that  to  go  on  discussing  fkm 
measures  nt  the  present  moment  woiHk 
a  mere  waste  of  valuable  time. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  hoped  the  W 
and  learned  Member  for  Plymouth  wovM 
assent  to  the  reasonable  suggestion  of  tk 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretaiy, 
and  postpone  the  second  reading  of  his  BA 
until  the  Select  Committee  had  reported. 
That  Committee  was  considering  the  mI- 
ject  in  all  its  branches,  and  it  was  evideii 
the  House  could  do  nothing  before  the  tff- 
mination  of  the  inquiry  now  in  progreiL 
He  concurred  with  the  Home  Secretaiyis 
thinking  that  any  law  simply  prohibttia| 
the  conveyance  of  voters  might  eamlj  be 
evaded.  People  could  not  be  prefCDtol 
from  carrying  voters  to  the  poll  in  their 
own  private  carriages.  He  believed,  in* 
deed,  that  any  change  such  as  that  new 
proposed  would  merely  have  the  effect  ef 
increasing  the  expense  of  elections.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Plymouth 
had  taken  his  stand  upon  the  prineipk 
that  candidates  should  not  be  put  to  ssj 
expense  whatever.  That  might  be  r^ 
or  it  might  be  wrong,  but  why  not  be^ 
with  the  expense  of  agency,  which  wsi 
much  greater  than  the  expense  of  carrjiof 
voters  to  the  poll,  and  which  posseseed 
the  additional  disadvantage  of  being  p?t>- 
ductive  of  undue  influence  ?  Why,  vpoa 
the  same  principle,  should  candidates  Ittfi 
to  pay  the  expense  of  hustings  and  polfin^- 
booths  ?  The  question  of  the  condoet  pf 
elections  was  much  too  large  to  be  desh 
with  by  such  a  Bill  as  the  present,  whiek 
touched  only  one  small  portion  of  it ;  sad 
he  trusted,  therefore,  that  the  debate  woiU 
be  adjourned.  He  begged  to  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate.  * 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  wished  ti 
express  his  willingness  to  withdraw  Ki 
Motion  in  favour  of  that  suggested  byAi 
right  hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire. 

Sir  JOHN  SHELLEY  said,  he  U 
understood  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ifce 
Home  Secretary  to  suggest,  not  that  Ue 
debate  should  be  adjourned,  but  tliat  tke 
Bill  should  be  read  the  second  time  nd 
then  referred  to  the  Select  Comaiittai. 
IIo  thought  that  was  the  best  course  wUek 
the  House  could  pursue,    fie  agreed,  lo** 
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ever,  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Henlcj)  that  if  the  House  was  sincere  in 
wishing  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  elections 
and  to  giye  every  candidate  a  fair  chance, 
withoot  reference  to  the  length  of  his 
purse,  the  hest  thing  would  bo  to  enact 
that»  where  agents  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary, one  alone  should  be  employed.  It 
Qsaally  happened  that  a  rush  was  made 
for  all  the  solicitors  in  a  borou<;h  ;  retain- 
ing fees  were  given  to  them  ;  and  whoever 
was  lucky  enough  to  get  the  majority  of 
solicitors  had  the  chances  of  winning  in 
bis  farour. 

Mr.  SOTHERON  ESTCOURT  said, 
he  thought  by  far  the  wisest  course  they 
eonld  take  would  be  to  adopt  that  proposed 
bj  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Henley), 
and  to  adjourn  the  consideration  of  the 
Bill  before  the  House.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Collier)  would  lose 
nothing  by  that  course,  and  the  House 
woold  not  tie  its  hands  by  affirming  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  before  the  Select 
Committee  had  made  its  Report.  The 
whole  subject  might  very  well  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Committee  which  was 
now  considering  the  question  of  corrupt 
practices  at  elections,  and  it  was  not  im- 
possible that  the  Committee  might  already 
hare  taken  evidence  solving  the  question 
in  a  contrary  sense  to  that  of  the  Bill. 

Mb.  MELLOR  said,  it  was  at  the  re- 
quest of  several  Members  of  the  Select 
Committee  that  he  proposed  to  move  the 
second  reading  of  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  Amendment  Bill,  with  a  view  to  its 
being  afterwards  referred  to  them.  The 
same  course  ought  to  be  adopted  in  the 
case  of  the  present  Bill.  As  it  was  very 
desirable  that  all  the  Bills  on  this  subject 
should  be  treated  similarly.  There  was  a 
new  mode  of  corruption  used  ;  where  a 
man  had  a  horso  and  cart,  both  were  hired, 
and  the  voter  too. 

Sir  FITZROY  KELLY  said,  he  be- 
liered  the  more  regular  course  would  be 
to  adjoarn  this  question  altogether,  and  in 
the  meantime  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Select 
Committee ;  but  he  did  not  believe  that 
any  Resolution  of  the  House  was  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Committee  already  sit- 
ting to  take  all  the  Bills  into  considera- 
tion. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  was 
not  aware  that  any  Bill  had  been  formally 
referred  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  MELLOR.— Yes  ;  the  Election  Pe- 
titions  Bill,  after  being  read  the  second 
time. 


Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  knew 
nothing  of  that  Bill,  but  the  most  im- 
portant measures  which  the  Committee 
had  had  under  their  consideration  were 
those  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  him- 
self and  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Suffolk,  neither  of  which  had  been  read  a 
second  time.  Neither  of  those  Bills,  there- 
fore, had  been  formally  referred  to  the  Se- 
lect Committee,  for  it  was  the  rule  of  the 
House  that  a  Bill  must  be  read  a  second 
time  before  it  could  be  so  referred.  The 
Members  of  the  Select  Committee,  how- 
ever, were  in  possession  of  copies  of  them, 
and  in  conducting  the  investigation  their 
inquiries  had  turned  much  upon  their  con- 
tents and  provisions.  The  practice  of  read- 
ing a  Bill  pro  formd  was  always  thought 
an  objectionable  one,  though  under  stress 
of  business  it  was  sometimes  resorted  to. 
If  the  House  entertained  any  considerable 
objections  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill  now 
before  them,  its  second  reading  could  hardly 
be  pressed,  and  though  not  formally  re- 
ferred to  the  Select  Committee,  it  would 
be  practically  in  the  hands  of  its  Mem- 
bers. The  best  and  most  convenient  course 
would  be  CO  agree  to  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

Mil.  DARBY  GRIFFITH  said,  that 
having  attended  for  a  day  or  two  before 
the  Committee  upstairs,  he  was  informed 
that  the  Committee  had  no  official  know- 
ledge whatever  of  the  two  Bills  just  now 
alluded  to,  and  did  not  feel  bound  to  take 
them  especially  into  consideration.  The 
subject  had  been  so  frequently  completely 
discussed  by  the  House  and  the  public, 
that  he  believed  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  would  be  more  competent  to  deal 
with  it  than  any  Select  Committee.  The 
compromise  which  had  been  made  on  the 
clause  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Prevention 
Continuance  Act  of  1858,  which  attempted 
to  draw  an  impracticable  distinction  be- 
tween travelling  expenses  and  expenses  of 
maintenance,  had  proved  quite  inoperative. 
The  Huddersfield  Committee  had  ignored 
that  provision,  as  well  as  the  judicial  de* 
cision  in  •* Cooper  v.  Slade,"  and  they  had 
held  that  although  the  payment  of  these 
expenses  might  be  illegal,  and  constitute 
a  misdemeanour  for  which  the  candidate 
could  be  prosecuted,  it  did  not  amount  to 
bribery  for  which  he  could  be  turned  out 
of  his  seat. 

Sir  EDWARD  COLEBROOKE  said, 
he  had  the  strongest  doubts  of  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  Bill  now  before  the  House. 
He  agreed  that  there  was  danger  in  the 
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practice  of  paying  Totcrs'  expenses,  but 
he  was  not  yet  conyinced  of  the  possibility 
of  preventing  it.  Two  or  three  years  ago 
he  himself  had  to  pay  a  tremendous  Bill, 
about  £1,400,  which  he  should  have  been 
glad  to  save ;  but  if  he  had  been  tied  down 
from  paying  these  expenses  he  would  have 
been  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage  against 
the  powerful  opposing  interests,  and  he 
feared  that  a  great  number  of  poor  voters, 
unless  the  expense  of  conveying  them  to 
the  polling  place  was  paid,  would  be  unable 
to  vote  at  all.  He  was  n6t  prepared,  how- 
ever, before  he  knew  the  result  of  the  in- 
quiry in  progress,  to  affirm  the  principle  of 
a  measure  of  the  expediency  of  which  he 
entertained  the  gravest  doubts.  Nor  did 
he  think  that  the  multiplication  of  polling 
places  would  have  the  effect  of  curtailing 
the  expenses  of  an  election  ;  because  he 
believed  that  every  additional  polling  place 
would  entail  a  great  additional  expense,  so 
that  the  remedy  would  be  as  bad  as  the 
disease 

Mb.  'mONTAGUE  SMITH  said,  that  a 
recent  precedent  might  be  found  for  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate  in  the  case  of  the 
Coroners  Bills,  both  of  which  were  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee.  But  if  they  passed 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  before  them 
they  would  affirm  the  principle  recognized 
in  the  preamble  of  the  Bill,  which  he  be- 
lieved, from  the  feeling  displayed  in  the 
House,  was  looked  upon  with  much  disap- 
probation. The  law  as  it  stood  simply  put 
poor  and  distant  voters  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing as  rich  and  near  Ones.  Some  change 
might  be  required  in  boroughs,  but  his  ob- 
jection to  the  present  Bill  was  that  it  was 
applicable  to  both  boroughs  and  counties. 
At  present  the  law  simply  stood  in  this 
way,  that  if  a  man  had  no  carriage  of  his 
own  he  might  hire  one  to  convey  voters  to 
the  poll ;  but  the  present  measure  would 
go  to  the  extent  of  making  it  bribery  if  a 
man  put  job  horses  to  his  own  carriage 
with  the  view  of  carrying  electors  to  the 
polling-booth.  It  was  reasonable  in  every 
respect  that  the  course  suggested  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Henley)  should 
be  adopted. 

Lord  HARRY  VANE' conceived  that 
in  the  present  state  of  circumstances  it 
would  be  impossible,  more  especially  in  re- 
ference to  counties,  to  do  away  altogether 
with  the  payment  of  the  carriage  of  voters 
to  the  poll,  but  he  thought  the  second 
reading  of  the  present  Bill  might  be  as- 
sented to  without  further  discussion,  with 
^he  view  of  sending  it  to  the  Committee 

Sir  Edward  Colebrooke 


upstairs,  and  upon  the  disUnoi  understiDd- 
ing  that  its   principle  was  not  affirmed. 
Though  abuses  might  exist  under  the  pn- 
sent  law,  he  very  much  doubted  whether 
such  a  Bill  as  the  one  under  discoNiBs 
would    operate  advantageously.     At  the 
same  time  it  would  bo  necessary  ^or  die 
House  to  consider  what  regulations  voold 
be  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  cur. 
mous  increase,  in  certain  districts,  of  Toln 
under  the  new  Reform  Bill,  whose  ooniey- 
ance  would  vastly  add  to  the  expesae  of 
elections.      This  evil  might,  however,  W 
obviated  by  the  use  of  voting  papers,  ud, 
unless  some  such  means   were  adopted, 
a  great  number  of  persons  would  nndook* 
edly  be  disfranchised  if  it  were  made  ille- 
gal to  convey  them  to  the  poll.    He  n- 
peated  the  suggestion,  that  the  Bill  ebosM 
be  read  a  second  time,  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  referring  it  to  the  consideratioa  of 
the  Committee  upstairs. 

Mr.  barrow  said,  that  the  more  con- 
venient way  of  dealing  with  the  Bill  was  to 
adjourn  the  present  debate,  for  to  etll 
upon  those  who  objected  to  the  Bill  to 
read  it  a  second  time  pro  formd  was  sim- 
ply to  ask  them  to  vote  black  to  be  vhite. 
If  the  debate  were  adjonrned,  the  Hone 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  learning 
from  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
whether  any  other  means  than  the  pay- 
ment of  the  conveyance  of  voters  coald  be 
devised  for  preventing  poor  men  from  beii^ 
deprived  of  the  power  of  exercising  their 
franchise.  It  was  not  very  creditable  to 
the  House  of  Commons  that  a  subject, 
which  they  had  been  discussing  and  de- 
ciding differently  year  after  year,  was  not 
yet  disposed  of.  He  was  quite  surprised 
to  hear  it  argued  that  the  payment  of  the 
conveyance  of  voters  gave  an  advantage  to 
the  longest  purse,  for  it  was  evident,  if 
that  were  prohibited,  the  advantage  in  in 
election  would  be  given  to  the  great  land- 
lord, who  by  means  of  his  own  earriages 
and  those  of  his  friends — which,  of  course, 
he  might  use  for  the  purpose — would  eojoj 
great  facilities  for  conveying  his  voters  to 
the  poll;  and  the  practical  disfranehisemeit 
of  the  poorer  class  of  voters  on  the  otbcr 
side  would  thus  give  an  enormous  inis- 
ence  to  the  longest  purse.  He  spoke  fro* 
some  experience  in  contesting  a  eooo^ 
against  a  great  landlord. 

Sir  CHARLES  DOUGLAS  said,  te 
was  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the  BiH 
and  thought  it  should  be  read  a  lecood 
time.  He  hoped  the  right  bon.  GentieBaB 
would  withdraw  his  Motion  for  the  Adjoon^ 
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ment  of  the  Question »  and  that  the  House 
would  be  allowed  to  take  the  issue  raised 
by  the  bon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  I^ewdegate). 
That  was  the  only  fair  course  to  pursue, 
and  the  one  that  would  better  test  the 
feeling  of  the  House  on  the  main  question. 

Sm  GEORGE  PECHELL  said,  it  was 
perfectly  disgraceful  that  the  House  had 
not  long  since  passed  such  a  measure  as 
this  to  get  rid  of  the  monstrous  nuisance 
of  the  conveyance  of  voters.  The  borough 
m  which  he  lived  was  twenty  miles  long 
and  ten  miles  wide,  with  only  two  polling 
places;  and  the  inconvenience  was  that  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  were  not  empowered 
there,  as  they  were  in  counties,  to  esta- 
blish additional  polling  places. 

Mb.  collier  said,  he  thought  the 
most  convenient  course  would  be  to  read 
the  Bill  a  second  time,  and  then  to  refer 
it  to  the  Select  Committee.  However,  he 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  ^ouse,  and  he 
would  not  oppose  the  Motion  for  the  Ad- 
joomment  of  the  debate  if  it  were  the 
general  feeling  that  that  should  he  acceded 
to.  He  rather  collected  that  the  feeling 
of  the  House  was  in  favour  of  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  **  That 
the  Debate  be  now  adjourned.' 

The  House  divided  .-—Ayes  9i;  Noes 
81 :  Majority  13. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Wednesday  16th 
May. 

ATTORNEYS,  SOLICITORS,  PROCTORS, 
AND  CERTIFICATED  CONVEYAN- 
CERS  BILL.— SECOND  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  MURRAY  said,  in  the  sudden 
but  unavoidable  absence  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Quilford, 
ho  rose  to  move  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill.  Last  Session  a  similar  Bill  passed 
the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  met  with  the 
approbation  of  all  the  law  Lords,  and  came 
down  to  the  House  of  Commons  towards 
the  close  of  the  Session,  but  in  conse- 
Quence  of  the  pressure  of  other  business 
uid  not  become  law.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  Session  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Southwark  introduced 
another  Bill,  containing  ten  of  the  clauses 
extracted  from  the  former  measure,  the 
"educational  clauses,"  and  he  (Mr.  Mur- 
'^j)  endeavoured  upon  the  Bill  of  the  hon. 
^d  learned  Member  going  into  Committee 
to  introduce  the  remaining  clauses  of  the 


Bill  of  last  Session.  That  course  was, 
however,  not  in  accordance  with  the  forms 
of  the  House,  and  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  succeeded  in  passing  his  Bill, 
which  bad  gone  up  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
In  their  Lordships'  House  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  bring  in  a  new  Bill  compre- 
hending the  educational  clauses  and  the 
omitted  clauses,  and  this  Bill  having  passed 
the  House  of  Lords,  he  had  now  to  move 
the  second  reading.  The  object  of  this 
BiU  was  to  increase  the  respectability  and 
education  of  attorneys  and  solicitors.  Un- 
der its  provisions,  graduates  and  mem- 
bers of  certain  universities  in  the  three 
kingdoms  would  be  enabled,  upon  exami- 
nation, to  be  admitted  attorneys,  solici- 
tors, or  proctors,  after  three  years*  service 
as  articled  clerks  instead  of  five,  as  at 
present.  By  another  clause,  gentlemen 
at  the  bar  in  like  manner,  after  leaving 
the  bar  and  undergoing  an  examination, 
would  be  admitted  to  practice  as  attorneys 
and  solicitors  at  the  end  of  the  same  term 
of  service.  Other  clauses  gave  power  to 
the  Judges  to  make  regulations  for  the 
examination  of  clerks  during  their  clerk- 
ship, as  well  as  after  the  expiration  of 
their  articles.  There  was  also  a  clause 
giving  bond  fide  managing  clerks,  who 
had  served  honestly  and  faithfully  for  ten 
years,  an  opportunity  of  being-  admitted 
after  three  years'  further  service.  The 
Incorporated  Law  Society,  who  had  ori- 
ginated the  Bill,  would  be  enabled,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Judges,  to  increase 
their  registration  fee  from  2s.  9d,  to  5s. 
That  institution,  consisting  of  a  body  of 
gentlemen  belonging  to  the  profession, 
were  elected  according  to  similar  courses 
adopted  at  an  ordinary  club,  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  that  Institution,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Society,  took  measures  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  improper  persons  entering 
the  profession,  and  of  getting  struck  off 
the  rolls,  or  otherwise  punished,  solici- 
tors who  had  been  guilty  of  malpractices. 
The  Bill  also  repealed  certain  Acts  of  Par- 
liament which  disqualified  attorneys,  soli- 
citors, and  proctors  from  being  appointed 
justices  of  the  peace,  hut  provided  at  the 
same  time  that  no  attorney  should  practise 
in  the  county  over  which  his  judicial  func- 
tions extended.  Under  another  clause  the 
Court  of  Chancery  had  power  to  order 
that  an  attorney's  bill,  after  taxation, 
should  bear  interest  at  4  per  cent  if  it 
remained  unpaid  after  three  months,  which 
would  render  it  unnecessary  for  him  to 
bring  an  action  against  his  client.    There 
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vrere  similnr  provisions  relating  to  lunacy, 
and  by  a  further  clause  it  was  enacted  that 
the  decision  of  one  of  the  superior  courts 
to  strike  an  attorney  oflF  the  rolls  for  mis- 
conduct should  operate  in  all  the  other 
courts,  without  a  separate  application  be- 
ing made  to  each. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time." 

Mu.  KNIGHT  said,  that  he  was  loth  to 
reject  a  Bill  containing  such  valuable  pro- 
visions as  the  ••  educational  clauses.'*  which 
would  improve  the  character  and  status  of 
the  profession,  and  therefore  if  the  Bill  had 
beeh  introduced  in  that  House,  he  would 
have  proposed  to  amend  it;  but  as  it  had 
come  from  the  other  House,  he  had  given 
notice  of  his  intention  to  move  that  it 
should  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months.  He  would  remind  the  House  of 
the  curious  position  in  which  the  matter 
stood.  The  Bill  of  last  Session  was  brought 
down  from  the  House  of  Lords  and  reject- 
ed by  this  House,  not,  as  the  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Murray)  represented,  from  want  of 
timo  to  consider  it,  but  really  in  conse- 
quence of^  the  strong  opposition  offered  to 
some  of  its  provisions.  Tho  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Southwark  (Mr.  John 
Locke)  selected  all  the  good  parts  of  the 
Bill,  and  formed  them  into  a  separate 
measure  which  he  introduced  this  Session, 
and  which,  having  received  the  sanction 
of  that  House,  was  now  before  the  House 
of  Lords.  He  (Mr.  Knight)  believed  that 
he  was  justified  in  saying  that,  if  they 
rejected  the  Bill  then  before  the  House, 
the  measure  approved  of  by  themselves 
would  come  back  to  them  from  the  Upper 
House,  and  would  pass  into  law,  with  the 
general  approbation  of  the  profession.  He 
objected  to  tlie  Bill  on  various  grounds. 
Li  the  first  place  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society  was  an  ordinary  club  in  Chancery 
Lane,  composed  of  solicitors.  Most  of 
them  were  highly  respectable  persons,  but 
they  would  be  enabled  by  this  Bill  to  tax 
the  whole  profession,  for  certain  purposes 
of  their  own.  They  would  be  entitled  to 
receive  something  like  £4,000  or  £5,000 
a  year,  but  what  they  were  to  do  with 
that  large  income  was  not  stated.  It  was 
stated  that  it  was  the  duty  of  this  body  to 
weed  out  of  the  profession  persons  who 
were  not  fit  to  remain  in  it.  It  was  unrea- 
sonable to  entrust  to  any  body  the  task  of 
weeding  out  itself,  and  if  that  duty  must  be 
performed,  a  public  prosecutor  ought  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  the 
purpose,  and  be  paid  the  £4,000  or  £5,000, 
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arising  from  the  fees.     No  donbt  the  In- 
corporated   Society  had    been   the  metni 
of  getting  many  improper  persons  struck 
off  tho  rolls,  but  they  had  left  untoueM 
great  defaulters  and'culprits ;  and  he  fieir* 
ed  that  the  great  defaulters  bad  beeo  aci 
belonging   to  <hat  society,   a  fact  wM 
proved  they  were  not  proper  persons  to  n- 
dertake  the  duty  of  proceeding  against  paw 
sons  accused  of  ill-conduct.     There  wen 
several  clauses  in  the  Bill  which  were  fciy 
objectionable.   One  was,  that  which  weottt 
repeal  the  Act  which  prevented  soliciton 
from  becoming  justices  of  the  peace.    It 
was  manifestly  improper   that  gentleeiei 
constantly  practising  before  courts  sbosU 
be  constituted  judges.     It  was  impossikle 
that  they  could  do  their  duty  towards  their 
client  without  having  a  certain  biaR.  Agiis, 
the  clause  relating  to  attorneys'  bills  after 
they  were  taxed  was  needless,  as  they  bid 
every  means  at  present  of  recovering  u 
against    their  clients.      Attorneys  tbeo- 
selves  opposed  it,  for  they  said  to  huD, 
•*  Whoever  heard  of  one  of  onr  cloth  being 
unable  to  recover  the  amount  of  his  Bill! 
— and  we  don*t  want  to  be  put  upon  a  dif- 
ferent footing  from  other  persons."     Upos 
these  grounds,  he  contended  that  the  Bill 
ought  to  be  rejected. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  tbe 
word  *'  now,'*  and  at  the  end  of  the  Qoes- 
tion  to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day  six 
months." 

Mr.  JOHN  LOCKE  said,  that  Um 
Bill,  like  that  of  the  previous  Session,  eras- 
nated  from  the  Law  Society,  tho  memben 
of  which  employed  themselves  in  eating 
and  drinking  and  reading  the  newspapers 
— amusements  which  they  occasionally 
varied  by  hunting  a  brother  attorney  ia 
the  courts  of  law.  By  this  Bill  they  aooglit 
to  put  themselves  in  funds  by  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  profession,  for  the  purpoM 
of  enjoying  themselves  in  that  manner^ 
future,  as  well  as  to  obtain  privileges 
which  they  had  no  right  te  possess,  iai 
which  had  been  denied  them  by  several 
Acts  of  Parliament.  They  had  cunninglj 
appropriated  clauses  from  a  measure  wladk 
he  (Mr.  Locke)  had  attempted  to  piM 
through  Parliament,  designed  to  denli 
the  character  and  improve  the  positioatf 
attorneys ;  but  they  had  so  altered  md 
mutilated  those  clauses  as  to  destroy  the 
fair  and  liberal  effect  he  intended  tbev 
to  have,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  an- 
proving  the  educational  status  of  the  pro- 
fession, they  bad  sought  to  obtain  for  k 
monstrous  and  mtolerahle  pbwen  over  a 
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client's  property  by  way  of  lien.    He  (Mr. 
Locke),   for  example,  had  proposed  in  his 
measure  to  enable  clerks  to  attorneys  or 
solicitors,  who  had  served  for  ten  years,  to 
be  admitted  to  practice  on  their  own  ac- 
count after  an  additional  serfice  of  three 
years  under  articles  ;  but  the  Law  Socie- 
ty, by  intToducine  the  word  *•  managing" 
before    * 'clerks  *     in  one  of  the  clauses 
which   they  had  taken  from  his  Bill,  en- 
deavoured to  restrict,  if  not  altogether  to 
destroy,  the  operation  ho.  had  intended  it 
to  have.     Again,  Clause  18  repealed  the 
present    law   which    prevented   attorneys 
from  becoming  Justices  of  the  Peace,  but 
said  that  an  attorney  should  not  act  as  a 
magistrate  in  a  county  in  which  he  prac- 
tised ;  but  the  absurdity  of  such  a  restric- 
tion was  evident,  for  there  were  a  thou- 
sand modes  in  which  it  might  be  evaded. 
Then  Clause  21  gave  an  attorney  a  lien 
for  costs  on  whatever  property  he  might 
have    •*  recovered  or  preserved "    for    a 
client  in  a  suit  in  any  court  of   justice. 
He  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  was  meant 
by  the  term  ''preserved*'  in  such  a  case  ; 
it  was  clearly  a  term  not  known  to  the 
law;  but,  whatever  it  meant,  he  contended 
that  the  existing  law  of  lien  went  quite  far 
enough  already,  and  he  did  not  think  the 
country  gentlemen  in  that  House  would 
sanction  such  a  proposition  emanating  from 
so  suspicious  a  body  as  the  Law  Society  in 
Chancery  Lane,  who  might  naturally  be 
supposed  to  have  their  own  interests  at 
heart,  although  they  miglit  not  be  very 
careful   of  thoso  of  anybody  else.      He 
could  not  see  what  use  this  Bill  was  meant 
to  effect,  for  the  educational  clauses  which 
it  contained  had  been  embodied  by  him 
(Mr.  Locke)  in  the  Bill  which  had  passed 
that  House,  and  was  now  waiting  a  'Se* 
eond  Reading  in  the  House  of  Lords.     No 
doubt,  if  the  objectionable  clauses  in  this 
Bill  were  struck  out,  the  Law  Society,  for 
very  shame,  could  not  send  the  set  of  edu- 
cational clauses  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  they  had  endeavoured  to  make  them 
a  cloak  for  their  own  clauses,  which  had 
been  so  much  lauded  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
tnan  who  moved  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill.     It  behoved  the  House  to  consider 
whence  this    Bill   emanated,  and   to  ask 
themselves  whether    they   conceived  that 
tny  advantage  which   miglit  ariso  to  the 
community  at  large  by  the  passing  of  this 
Bill  would  not  be  counterbalanced  by  the 
very  great  danger  they  ran  of  placing  an 
irresponsible  power  in  a  body  of  men  who, 
^p  to  the  present  time,  had  not  showa 


that  they  had  exorcised  the  powers  which 
they  already  possessed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  profession. 

Mr.  EDWIN  JAMBS  said,  he  believed 
that  if  the  Bill  had  onlv  contained  tho 
educational  tests,  which  would  raise  the 
character  of  attorneys  and  solicitors,  the 
House  would  readily  have  given  to  it  its 
assent ;  but  while  coming  before  them  un- 
der the  guise  of  a  measure  of  that  kind, 
it  embraced  some  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary clauses  which  had  ever  been  suffgest- 
ed.  He  was  not  inclined  to  indulge  in 
satiro  upon  the  Incorporated  Law  Society, 
in  which  there  were  many  members  of  the 
highest  character,  and  which  had  done 
much  to  maintain  the  character  and  inte- 
grity of  the  profession  ;  but  ho  could  not 
see  on  what  ground  they  presumed  to  ask  , 
the  House  to  empower  them  to  tax  the 
whole  body  of  attorneys  and  solicitors. 
They  absolutely  sought  power  to  tax  every 
solicitor,  who  already  paid  twelve  guineas 
a  year  for  his  certificate,  an  additional  sum 
of  58,f  which  would  yield  them  a  revenue 
of  about  £5,000  a  year,  for  the  application 
of  which  they  would  be  responsible  to  no- 
body. The  society  might  occasionally  be 
instrumental  ia  bringing  delinquent  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  to  justice,  but  there 
was  nothing  in  that  or  any  other  way 
which  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  do; 
and  therefore  it  would  be  monstrous  to 
give  them  such  an  irresponsible  power  of 
taxation.  He  contended  also  that  the  clause 
which  precluded  an  attorney  from  acting 
as  a  magistrate  for  a  county  in  which  he 
practised  might  be  easily  evaded,  and,  that 
being  so,  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  if  attorneys  were  to  be 
allowed  to  sit  side  by  side  on  the  bench 
with  their  clients,  over  whose  property  and 
interests  they  had  often  considerable  power. 
Again,  a  more  monstrous  proposition  was 
never  made  than  that  which  gave  attorneys 
a  statutable  lien  for  costs  over  any  pro- 
perty which  they  might  recover  or  •*  pre- 
serve "  for  a  client  in  any  suit  before  a 
judicial  tribunal,  seeing  that  an  attorney 
had  already  a  lien  for  costs  on  every  deed 
and  document  in  his  posses^iion  belonging 
to  a  client.  The  tyranny  implied  in  the 
proposition  was  further  aggravated  by  the 
provision  that  all  conveyances,  assignments 
or  other  acts  done  to  defeat,  or  which 
should  operate  to  defeat  that  right,  should 
be  null  and  void.  So  that  if  a  man  re- 
covered an  estate  worth  £50,000  he  could 
not  execute  a  conveyance  of  it  to  his  wife 
or  brother,  or  any  one  else,  unless  the  at* 
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torney  was  satisfied.  The  19th  clause  pro- 
vided that  the  amount  of  an  attorney's  bill 
certified  on  taxation  was  to  carry  interest 
if  not  paid  within  three  months.  The  more 
respectable  members  of  the  profession  did 
ndt  desire  such  legislation  in  their  interest, 
and  they  repudiated  the  attempt  to  obtain 
the  exercise  of  a  power  over  their  clients' 
property  for  which  they  had  never  asked. 
With  regard  to  managing  clerks,  there 
were  many  in  London  who  were  paid  sala- 
ries of  from  £300  to  £400  a  year,  and 
who  had  no  idea  of  ever  becoming  solicitors 
themselves.  The  Bill  generally  was  very 
objectionable,  and  he  trusted  the  House 
would  never  sanction  it. 

Mr.  MONTAGUE  SMITH  said,  that 
the  Bill  came  before  the  House  under  very 
considerable  authority — it  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Incorporated  Law  Society, 
and  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Law 
Lords  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  very  easy  to  cast  ridicule  on  any 
public  body,  and  more  especially  one  com- 
posed of  lawyers  ;  it  had  been  said/  that 
the  Law  Society  was  a  mere  club  ;  but  he 
would  remind  the  House  that  the  Society 
had  certain  public  duties  to  pei*form,  as 
they  were  entrusted  with  the  power  of 
examining  attorneys  and  solicitors  before 
they  wero  admitted  to  practise,  and  it  was 
admitted  that  they  had  done  their  duties 
well.  Whatever  had  been  done  of  late 
years  to  remove  improper  persons  from 
the  rolls  of  the  Court  had  been  done  by 
the  Society,  and  at  their  own  cost.  The 
Bill  was  last  year  brought  in  by  Lord 
Campbell,  now  Lord  Chancellor ;  and  this 
Session  it  was  introduced  by  a  noble  and 
learned  Lord  who  had  sat  on  the  wool- 
sack, and  it  was  again  supported  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  He  was  surprised  to  hear 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  South- 
wark  (Mr.  John  Locke)  claim  the  pater- 
nity of  the  Bill,  for  he  had  copied  the  Bill 
introduced  by  the  Law  Society  last  year, 
and  had  only  added  the  clause  that  ad- 
mitted attorneys'  clerks  to  practise.  It 
was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  edu- 
cational clauses  were  good  and  worthy  of 
support,  as  it  was  of  importance  that  at- 
torney.  who  wero  introsted  with  a  know- 
ledge  of  the  secrets  and  private  concerns 
of  their  clients,  should  have  the  education 
and  feelings  of  gentlemen.  An  objection 
had  been  made  to  a  clause  in  the  Bill 
which  allowed  interest  on  unpaid  bills  after 
three  months,  but  he  did  not  see  why  that 
objection  should  be  made,  seeing  that  a 
tradesman  might,  on  giving  notice,  charge 
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interest  on  his  bills.  That,  and  the  ob- 
jection to  the  clause  which  gave  a  lies, 
were  objections  in  detail  which  might  \e 
discussed  in  Committee.  The  clause  vldek 
allowed  attorneys  to  be  justices  of  tke 
peace  involved  a  principle,  and  he  iImi^ 
it  would  be  better  to  strike  the  clause  nt 
of  the  Bill.  But  admitting  that  there  wm 
clauses  which  could  be  amended,  and  low 
which  had  better  be  omitted  altogetber, 
there  would  still  remain  enough  of  goodii 
it  to  induce  the  House  to  read  it  a  seeoai 
time. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  s^,  the 
support  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Truro  (Mr.  M.  Smith)  gave  to  the  BS 
was  a  very  modified  support.  He  broogift 
forward  an  argument  why  solicitors  shonid 
be  entitled  to  charge  interest,  if  their  b3Ii 
remained  unpaid  for  three  months.  Nov, 
he  thought  that  solicitors  were  well  cspt> 
ble  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  and  thst 
they  charged  quite  enough,  without  the 
House  passing  a  Bill  empowering  them  to 
charge  interest  after  three  months.  B^ 
he  rose  principally  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Truro  to  the  claoie 
with  reference  to  certified  conveyancen. 
He  believed  there  was  not  a  more  respect- 
able class  than  the  certified  conveyancen. 
This  Bill  provided  that  these  men  migbt 
be  struck  off  by  the  benchers  without  aoj 
appeal.  He  thought  that  was  an  injustice, 
and  his  vote  would  depend  on  whether  be 
had  an  assur'ance  that  that  clause  shooU 
not  be  retrospective.  There  were  other 
objectionable  clauses,  and  unless  they  were 
assured  that  they  would  either  be  improved 
or  withdrawn,  the  wisest  thing  the  Home 
could  do  would  be  to  reject  uie  Bill  alto- 
gether. 

Mr.  a.  MILLS  said,  he  trusted  the 
House  would  allow  the  Bill  to  be  read  a 
second  time.  The  objections  to  the  63 
merely  related  to  details,  which  might  be 
discussed  in  Committee.  If  the  Bill  only 
contained  the  educational  clauses,  it  ought 
to  be  read  a  second  time.  They  heard 
constant  complaints  of  the  inefficiency  <d 
that  branch  of  the  profession.  They  were 
now  anxious  to  improve  themaelvea,  end 
he  thought  they  ought  to  give  them  tbi 
opportunity. 

Mr.  LOWE  said,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Truro  said  a  tradesman  might,  by  giving 
notice,  charge  interest  on  his  unpaid  bifle; 
and  he  asked  why  a  solicitor  should  not  de 
the  same  thing.  The  truth  was,  that  •^ 
tomeys  had  already  the  power  to  dejoit 
what  tradesmen  did ;  but  the  preseai 
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wonld  enable  them  to  charge  interest  with- 
out tho  knowledge  of  their  clients,  and 
without  giving  notice.  If  an  attorney  were 
to  tell  a  client  that  he  meant  to  charge  in- 
terest upon  his  bill,  the  latter  would  pro- 
bably go  to  another  attorney;  but  under 
the  present  measure  a  bill  might  stand 
over  for  years;  and  the  client,  when  he 
came  to  discharge  it,  would  have  a  large 
sum  to  pay  of  which  he  knew  nothing. 
Attorneys,  he  thought,  could  take  very 
good  care  of  themselves  without  the  aid  of 
this  provision.  He  thought  the  House  was 
placed  by  the  proceedings  of  tho  House  of 
Lords  in  an  unpleasant  position  with  re- 
gard to  this  Bill.  This  House  had  sent 
up  a  Bill  to  the  House  of  Lords  contain- 
ing all  the  enactments  of  the  Bill,  which 
everybody  approved.  The  House  of  Lords 
neither  rejected  the  Bill,  nor  carried  it, 
but  hung  it  up,  and  sent  down  a  Bill  con- 
taining word  for  word  the  clauses  already 
agreed  to  by  this  House,  after  having 
tacked  on  other  clauses,  which  had  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
but  which  gave  the  attorneys  large  benefits 
at  the  expense  of  the  public.  Suppose 
they  struck  out  of  this  Bill  the  objection* 
able  clauses,  they  would  send  up  a  second 
Bill  precisely  the  same  as  the  first,  and  he 
did  not  think  that  was  a  position  in  which 
the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  place  it- 
self. For  these  reasons  he  should  oppose 
the  second  reading. 

Mb.  BOVILL  said,  he  wished  to  remind 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  the  House 
of  Lords  had  last  Session  sent  down  a  Bill 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  the  clauses 
in  the  Bill  now  before  the  House ;  but  owing 
to  the  late  period  at  which  it  came  down, 
the  House  of  Commons  had  not  had  time 
to  consider  the  measure.  The  subject  was 
then  taken  up  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  South wark  in  the  present  Session, 
and  the  result  was  the  Bill  which  was  now 
in  the  other  House.  The  present  Bill,  had, 
he  thought,  been  too  much  treated  as  the 
measure  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society, 
which  was  a  very  inadequate  representation 
either  of  the  Bill  or  the  motives  which  had 
led  to  its  adoption.  Before  it  was  intro- 
duced the  subject  had  been  very  carefully 
considered  by  the  Judges,  by  the  Benchers 
of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  by  every  branch 
of  the  legal  profession,  and  as  a  whole  the 
Bill  might  be  said  to  have  received  the 
sanction  of  the  profession,  and  to  have 
come  down  to  the  House  with  the  stamp 
of  approval  of  the  law  Lords.  Objections 
had  been  taken  to  the  clause  relative  to 


certificated  conveyancers ;  but  he  was  au- 
thorized to  say  that  that  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  the  modification  of  this  clause, 
so  that  it  might  refer  only  to  persons  ad- 
mitted as  certificated  convevancers  *'  after 
the  passing  of  the  Bill."  The  Bill  intro- 
duced general  regulations  for  the  educa- 
tion, the  examination,  and  the  qualification 
of  attorneys.  No  one  could  object  to  these 
provisions,  for  everything  which  tended  to 
add  to  the  respectability  of  the  profession 
would  promote  the  public  interests.  The 
clause  with  regard  to  managing  clerks  had 
been  introduced  in  favour  of  those  who  had 
not  had  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. Then  came  the  question,  should 
there  be  a  registration  of  attorneys.  The 
medical  profession  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  having  a  record  of  every  man  belong- 
ing to  it.  But  if  a  person  wished  to  know 
whether  any  one  was  an  attorney  he  had  to 
search  at  several  places  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact,  and  when  the  person  was 
admitted.  Then,  objections  were  taken  to 
the  registration  fee  of  Ss.  The  Incorpo- 
rated Law  Society  were  Registrars  by  law, 
but  they  had  not  the  means  of  making 
the  registration.  The  council  of  this  so- 
ciety were  gentlemen  of  eminence  in  their 
profession,  who  gave  their  time  and  ser- 
vices without  pay  Or  remuneration  for  the 
interests  of  the  profession,  while  they  at 
the  same  time  conferred  a  great  advantage 
un  the  public  at  large.  For  himself,  he 
should  be  prepared  to  recommend  that 
funds,  if  necessary,  should  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  lucorporated  Law  So- 
ciety, for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to 
purge  the  profession  of  its  unworthy  mem- 
bers. At  present  the  Society  could  not 
take  the  steps  which  the  interests  of  the 
public  required  for  want  of  funds.  When 
it  was  remembered  that  the  stamp  duty 
amounted  to  £120,  no  attorney  would 
grudge  the  payment  of  a  registration  fee 
of  5$.  The  Bill  then  dealt  with  the  costs 
of  solicitors,  which  ought  also  to  form  part 
of  a  Bill  embracing  the  general  interests 
of  the  legal  profession.  If  objections  ex- 
isted to  this  or  any  other  detail  of  the 
Bill  they  ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  Com- 
mittee. Objections  were  made  to  the  clause 
enabling  solicitors  to  act  as  Justices  of  the 
peace.  He  could  easily  imagine  that  in 
some  districts  of  the  country  it  would  be 
for  tho  public  advantage  that  a  gentleman 
of  high  standing  in  the  profession  should 
be  in  the  commission.  Take,  for  example, 
a  London  solicitor  who  might  have  a  coun- 
try seat  in  a  remote  part  of  Wales.      The 
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Bill  only  authorized  the  Lord  Chancellor 
to  place  a  solicitor  in  the  commission  of 
the  peace,  and  that  high  legal  functionary 
might,  he  thought,  be  safely  entrusted  with 
this  power.  He  hoped  that  the  House 
would  give  the  Bill  a  second  reading. 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  said, 
he  shared  in  the  dissatisfaction  which  had 
been  expressed  at  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  Bill  camo  under  consideration. 
There  was,  however,  much  in  the  Bill 
which  was  excellent,  and  though  there 
were  other  things  which  he  did  not  approve 
of,  yet  he  would  venture  to  suggest  the 
adoption  of  a  more  temperate  course  than 
had  been  followed  elsewhere,  and  he  should 
therefore  vote  for  the  second  reading,  re- 
serving to  himself,  of  course,  the  fullest 
power  of  discussing  and  altering  the  Bill 
in  Committee. 

Mr.  HADFIELD  said,  one  objection 
to  the  Bill  was  the  clause  relating  to  certi* 
fied  conveyancers.  He  also  objected  to  the 
clause  which  would  enahle  the  Incorpo- 
rated Law  Society,  an  irresponsible  body, 
to  raise  £5,000  a  year.  That  society 
ought  not  to  be  eutrusted  with  an  expendi- 
ture of  so  large  an  amount.  There  was 
great  jealousy  of  that  society  in  the  coun- 
try, and  great  opposition  to  it,  and  very 
justly.  In  his  opinion  Xhe  £5,000  a  year 
would  be  spent  in  the  persecution  and  op- 
pression of  the  weak  members  of  tho  pro- 
fession. 

Mb.  SOTHERON  ESTCOURT  com- 
plained of  the  extremely  inconvenient  and 
almost  unconstitutional  position  in  which 
the  House  of  Commons  had  been  placed  in 
consequence  of  tho  conduct  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  this  matter.  If  they  agreed 
to  this  measure,  it  would  be  the  second 
Bill  on  the  same  subject  passed  by  them 
in  one  Session.  The  House  of  Lords 
ought  to  add  any  new  clauses  they  wished 
to  introduce  to  the  Bill  already  passed  by 
tho  House  of  Commons,  instead  of  fram- 
ing a  fresh  one.  He  suggested  that  the 
present  Bill  should  bo  got  rid  of  in  order 
that  their  Lordships  might  take  that 
course. 

Mr.  DENMAN  remarked  that  the  addi- 
tional clauses  referred  to  were  not  intro- 
duced into  the  former  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons  simply  because  they  were  held 
to  be  too  remolelv  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject,  and  such  as  ought  to  be  incorporated 
in  a  separate  measure.  He  thought  the 
present  Bill  contained  a  great  many  good 
points,  and  ought  to  be  considered  on  its 
merits.     It  was  inconsistent  with  the  dig- 
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nity  of  the  House  to  enter  too  ndnntelj 
into  the  history  of  the  two  measures. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  agreed  with  the 
Solicitor  General  that  it  was  unneeeuarj 
to  stand  on  any  ground  of  panctiUo  as  to 
the  procedure  with  reference  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  There  were,  however,  seven  ad- 
ditional clauses  in  this  Bill,  which  were 
not  in  the  measure  before  the  House  of 
Lords ;  and  they  were  money  clauses.  Be- 
ing, as  was  technically  termed*  "  red-letter 
clauses,"  he  very  much  doubted  whether 
they  could  have  been  added  in  the  Hoose 
of  Lords ;  so  that  the  Commons  had  not 
been  treated  with  any  want  of  respect  bj 
the  other  House.  There  were  many  pro- 
visions in  the  Bill  to  which  he  entertained 
strong  objections;  but  as  he  approved  of 
its  general  principle,  he  should  fbel  it  his 
duty  to  vote  for  the  second  reading. 

Question  put,  '*  That  the  word  *  i>ow  * 
stand  part  of  the  Question  :  " 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  191  ;  Noes 
29  :  Majority  162. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  2^,  and  cammUted  for  Tvuday 
Ist  May. 

THE  JEWS  ACT  AMENDMENT  BILL 
SECOND  REikOma. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  T.  BUNCOMBE  moved  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill. 

Motion  made  and  Question  'proposed. 
'*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time." 

Mr.  NEWDE6ATE  said,  he  rose  to 
move  that  this  Bill  be  read  a  aecond  time 
on  that  day  six  months.  He  had  done 
everything  in  his  power  to  dissuade  the 
hoji.  Member  for  Finsbury  from  pressbg 
tho  Bill  upon  the  consideration  of  tlte 
House  ;  but  he  regretted  to  -find  that  hb 
efforts  had  proved  ineffectual.  The  ntcs- 
sure  would  invalidate  the  great  settlement 
of  the  Jewish  question  to  which  both  Homes 
of  Parliament  had  come  only  two  years  ago. 
They  all  remembered  the  long  and  painful 
difference  which  had  prevailed  between  the 
Lords  and  the  Commons  upon  the  snbjeet 
before  that  settlement ;  and  they  most  ill 
feel  that  it  was  a  state  of  things  which  so 
lover  of  constitutional  Government  cooU 
wish  to  sec  roTived.  The  Hoose  of  Lordi 
had  made  a  concession  in  the  matter  vhieb 
was  extremely  painful  to  a  majori^  o^ 
its  Members,  and  if  the  question  vere 
reopened  a  controversy  most  be  renew* 
ed  which  the  whole  countir  had  lamented 
during  its  continuanee.    Waa  there  «ijf* 
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tbin^  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  of 
which  the  hon.  Memhcr  for  Binsbury,  or 
those  whom  he  appeared  to  represent,  had 


Mr.  T.  buncombe  said,  that  it  was 
true  they  admitted  the  Jews,  but  they  did 
it  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  a  Christian 


a  ri|;ht  to  complain?     Members   of  the  |  assembly.     It  was  a  most  unconstitutional 
Jewish  persuasion  were  readily  admitted   doctrine  to  contend  that  an  Act  of  Parlia- 


on  their  election  to  seats  in  that  House. 
But  the  House  of  Lords  had  insisted  that 
it  should  be  open  to  either  House,  and  open 


ment  was  an  agreement  between  the  two 
Houses,  and  that  upon  a  question  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  a  future  Parliament 


to  the  electoral  body  through  their  repre-  j  could  not  discuss  or  aher  it.  When  Lord 
seotatives,  as  far  as  re;;arded  the  House «  Lucan  introduced  his  Bill,  one  of  the  ar- 
of  Commons,  to  decide  whether  persons  gumcnts  in  its  favour  was,  that  if  the 
who  did  not  profess  '*  the  true  faith  of  a  House  of  Lords  did  not  allow  the  Jews  to 
Christian  "  should  sit  and  vote  in  either  be  admitted  by  Resolution  the  House  of 
House  of  Parliament.  The  Act  gave  the  >  Commons  would  do  it  without  tliem.  It 
largest  possible  freedom  to  each  House  and  was  also  urged  that,  as  a  general  election 
to  the  country  upon  that  subject ;  and  the  |  was  pending,  the  Bill  might  be  passed  and 
fact  was  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Fins- ;  the  whole  question  submitted  to  the  coun- 
bury  proposed  to  impose  a  restriction  upon  '  try,  when,  if  the  people  objected  to  the 
the  action  of  that  House,  which  was -en- '  arrangement,  they  might  instruct  their  re- 
tirely  unfettered  under  the  existing  law.  presentatives  at  the  hustings  to  alter  it. 
No  complaint  of  any  grievance  was  made  i  The  general  election  took  place,  and  such 
in  that  case,  and  he  had  even  reason  to  |  an  instruction  was  not  given  on  any  bust- 


believe  that  some  hon.  Members  of  the 
Jewish  persuasion  did  not  wish  to  see  that 
Bill  introduced  and  the  former  controversy 
revived.  He  had  never  been  animated  by 
any  feeling  of  animosity  to  Gentlemen  pro- 
fessing the  Jewish  faith  ;  but  he  had  cer- 


ings,  not  even  to  the  hon.  Members  for 
Warwickshire,  but,  on  the  contrary,  three 
more  members  of  the  Jewish  persuasion 
were  elected  by  large  constituencies.  It 
was  said  that  no  inconvenience  had  oc- 
curred, but  inconvenience  might  any  .day 


tainly  been  anxious  to  see  the  Christian  occur.  The  result  of  the  Committee  ap- 
character  of  the  British  legislature  main-  |  pointed  on  the  Motion  of  the  right  hon. 
taioed.  He  believed  that  the  power  which  I  Member  for  Oxfordshire  to  consider  the 
we  possessed  of  appealing  in  every  case  of  best  mode  of  carrying  into  effect  the  Act 
dispute  to  Christian  morality,  as  the  basis  for  the  relief  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
of  all  our  law,  afforded  the  best  security  professing  the  Jewish  religion  was  to  make 
for  the  continuance  of  that  freedom  which  \  it  impossible  for  a  Jew  to  take  his  seat  in 
England  had  so  long  enjoyed.  The  Act !  a  new  Parliament  until  the  fourth  day  of 
which  it  was  now  sought  to  repeal,  though  I  the  days  appointed  for  taking  the  oaths 
giving  a  discretionary  power  to  either  appointed  by  law.  They  could  not  take 
House  of  Parliament,  preserved  this  prin- !  the  oaths  as  a  Christian  Member ;  they 
ciple.  He  was  ready  to  admit  that  he  had  '  must  wait  four  days.  It  was  all  very  well 
seen  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  Jewish  Gen- 1  to  have  that  rule  for  the  first  Parliament 
tlemen  in  that  House  to  disqualify  them  after  the  Bill  passed,  but  the  public  having 
from  taking  part  in  its  deliberations ;  but  answered  the  appeal  to  them  in  favour  of 
be  claimed  for  the  people  of  this  country  !  the  Jews  the  House  was  bound  to  place 
the  right  to  decide  at  any  time,  by  the  them  in  the  same  position  as  other  Mem- 
election  of  their  representatives,  whether  i  bers.  He  therefore  asked  the  House  nobly 
Jews  should  occupy  seats  in  the  House  of  and  generously  to  remove  the  great  stain. 
Commons.  not  on  the  Jews,  but  on  themselves,  and 

Amendment  proposed  to  leave  out  the   to  act  on  the  Christian  principle  of  doing 
word  *•  now,*' and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- ;  unto   others   as   they  would    that  others 
tion  to  add  the  words  *'  upon  this  day  six   should  do  unto  them, 
months,"  j      Mr.  KNIGHT  LEY  said,  he  should  have 

Mb.  SPOONER  seconded  the  Amend- ,  been  well  content  to  let  the  question  rest 
xuent.  I  where  it  was,  although  he  thought  that  it 

Mr.  CONINGHAM  said,  he  would  bepf ;  would  have  been  much  better  if  the  House 
to  tell  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Memher ,  of  Lords  had  adopted  the  noble  Lord's 
for  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate)  that  so  (Lord  John  Russell's)  proposition  when 
long  as  any  test  applied  to  the  admission  '•  they  gave  up  the  whole  principle  of  their 
of  Members  to  that  House,  there  could  be  opposition  to  the  admission  of  the  Jews, 
no  settlement  of  the  question.  I  He  thought  also  that  the  present  law  was 
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if  I  oftD  show,  as  I  feel  no  doubt  I  shall  be 
Able  to  show,  that  there  is  information  cal- 
culated to  assist  U8  in  forming  a  sound 
judgment  on  the  subject  which  is  not  at 
present  within  our  reach,  but  which  we 
may  hope  to  elicit  bj  inquiry.  My  Lords, 
1  need  hardly  remark  that  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  which  can  be  raised  in 
the  consideration  of  a  new  Reform  Bill,  is 
as  to  what  is  to  be  the  future  right  of 
voting  in  counties  and  boroughs;  and,  in 
forming  a  judgment  on  this  question,  it  is 
desirable  that,  with  regard  to  any  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise  that  may  be  proposed, 
we  should  know,  as  clearly  as  we  can, 
what  is  the  extent  of  the  addition  that  will 
be  made  to  the  electoral  body,  and  what 
may  be  the  character  of  that  addition. 

Now,  my  Lords,  as  far  as  regards  the 
future  number  of  the  constituency  in  the 
Boroughs  of  England,  there  are  returns  on 
jour   Lordships'  table  intended  to  enable 
you  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  increase 
of  voters  by  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
to  the  occupiers  of  houses  of  the  annual 
value  of  £6  instead  of  £10;  but,  to  show 
how  little   those  returns  can  be  trusted 
without  further  inquiry,- 1  need  only  state 
this  notorious  fact,  that  whereas  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  estimated  the  pro- 
bable increase  of  voters  from  such  a  change 
of  the  franchise  at  somewhere  about  200,000 
persons,  a  great  many  gentlemen,  who  have 
very  good  means  of  forming  a  judgment, 
including  among  them  the  representatives 
of  some  of  our  largest  constituencies,  have 
declared  that  they  are  prepared  to  show 
that  this  calculation  is  entirely  fallacious; 
that  it  ought  to  have  been  at  the  very  least 
doubled;  and  that  400,000,  not  200,000, 
is  the  smallest  number  which  ought  to  be 
reckoned  upon  as  the  probable  addition  to 
the  borough  voters.     l?his  opinion  is  also 
supported  by  many  persons  of  good  locol 
information.    Since  1  came  into  the  House 
I  have  been  told  of  the  case  of  a  borough  in 
Cornwall,  where  the  Government  estimate 
of  the  increase  to  the  constituency  is  at 
least  one-half  below  what  it  ought  to  be. 
1  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordships 
have  observed  the  fact,  but  in  many  of  the 
local  papers  there  are  calculations  of  the 
same  Idnd.    I  do  not  mean  to  trouble  your 
Lordships  with  unnecessary  details,  and  I 
will  not,  therefore,  refer  to  many  instances; 
hut  I  may  name  one  as  a  sample  of  many 
others.     It  appears  that  the  number  of 
voters  now  on  the  register  for  Ashton  is 
If 052.     According  to  the  returns  laid  be- 
fore Parliament,  the  estimated  probable 
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addition  to  the  constituency,  by  reducing 
the  franchise  to  a  £6  occupancy,  is  be- 
tween 800  and  900.  A  gentleman  well 
acquainted  with  that  town,  has,  however, 
stated  in  the  local  papers,  that  the  pro- 
bable addition  to  the  number  of  voters 
there  under  the  operation  of  the  Bill  would 
be,  instead  of  800  or  900,  at  least  2,000. 
Now,  this  discrepancy  between  the  calcu- 
lations made  upon  the  point  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  that 
it  becomes  clearly  our  duty  to  inform  our- 
selves more  thoroughly  with  respect  to  it. 
By  calling  before  us  those  officers  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board  who  have  made  these  re- 
turns, and  some  of  the  persons  engaged  in 
the  local  administration  of  the  poor  law,  as 
well  as  other  witnesses  from  some  of  the 
principal  towns  throughout  the  country, 
we  may  bo  enabled  to  clear  up  the  doubts 
which  at  present  exist  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  returns,  as  well  as  to  learn  something  of 
the  probable  condition  in  life  of  those  elec- 
tors who  will  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  franchise  under  the  proposed  change. 
It  is,  moreover,  desirable  not  only  that  we 
should  acquire  some  information  with  re- 
spect to  their  condition  in  life,  but  also  with 
regard  to  the  degree  of  intelligence  and 
education  which  they  may  possess.  And 
while  the  point  is  one  of  considerable  im- 
portance, so  far  as  the  boroughs  are  con* 
corned,  in  the  case  of  which  the  infor- 
mation before  us  is  deficient  and  not  trust- 
worthy, it  becomes  of  still  greater  import- 
ance in  the  case  of  counties,  in  reference 
to  the  position  of  which  under  the  Bill  we 
absolutely  have  no  information  at  all.  As 
far  as  I  am  aware  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
have  not  even  made  a  conjecture  as  to  the 
probable  increase  of  the  electoral  body  in 
counties  if  the  contemplated  change  in  our 
representative  system  should  take  place. 
This  I  cannot  look  upon  as  right.  What 
the  amount  is  likely  to  be  of  the  proposed 
addition  to  the  electoral  body  in  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom  is,  I  contend,  a  question 
which  it  is  of  great  importance  to  tako 
into  account  in  the  decision  at  which  we 
ought  to  arrive  upon  the  measure  which 
we  are  asked  to  pass  into  a  law.  The 
probable  increase  of  the  namber  of  vo- 
ters, and  the  character  of  that  increase, 
are  not,  however,  the  only  questions  which 
1  deem  worthy  of  consideration  in  dealing 
with  this  subject.  Although  there  are 
doubts  entertained  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
proposed  addition  to  the  electoral  list,  there 
can  bo  no  doubt  but  that  addition  will  be 
very  considerable,  and  the  distribution  of 
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tbe  francliise  undor  the  new  Bill  very  un- 
equal. In  some  towns  its  operation  will 
create  very  little  difference  as  contrasted 
with  the  present  state  of  thiogs  ;  while  in 
others,  iu  which  the  rents  of  houses  are 
lower,  constituencies  enormous  in  point  of 
number  will  be  created.  That  being  so, 
it  becomes  expedient  to  consider  whether 
to  intrust  the  privilege  of  returning  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  to  those  overgrown  con- 
stituencies is  a  course  which  it  is  danger- 
ous to  take,  or  the  reverse.  It  seems  to 
me,  I  confess,  that  we  already  know  enough 
of  the  operation  of  such  constituencies — 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  metropolitan 
boroughs — to  render  it  desirable  that  we 
should  know  more  upon  the  points  to  which 
I  am  adverting,  in  order  that  we  might  be 
enabled  to  judge  how  far  the  allegations 
which  have  been  made  as  to  the  working 
of  such  constituencies  are  true  or  other- 
wise. We  have  ascertained  from  Returns 
which  have  been  laid  before  Parliament 
that  iu  constituent  bodies  so  large  as  those 
of  which  I  am  speaking  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  number  of  electors  entitled 
to  vote  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege. 
According  to  the  latest  Returns,  for  in- 
stance, which  I  have  seen  on  the  subject, 
it  appears  that  in  the  borough  of  Maryle- 
bone,  out  of  a  constituency  of  21,000, 
little  more  than  10,000  voted  at  a  recent 
election.  In  other  metropolitan  boroughs 
the  proportion  of  those  who  actually  vote 
to  those  who  possess  the  franchise  is,  I  be- 
lieve, not  very  diflferent.  We  also  know 
that  the  contests  for  those  boroughs  have 
been  of  a  very  expensive  character — that 
individual  xsandidates  have  paid  for  a  single 
election  as  large  a  sum  as  £5,000,  that 
being  the  amount  only  which  was  returned 
by  the  election  auditor  ;  while  I  fear  we 
should  deceive  ourselves  if  we  were  to  im- 
agine that  this  was  the  actual  extent  of  the 
expenditure  which  has  in  every  instance 
been  incurred.  Now,  it  being  clear  from 
the  Returns  that  only  a  small  number  of 
the  electors  vote  on  these  occasions,  and 
that  the  elections  are  exeedingly  costly,  even 
if  we  exclude  any  reference  to  illegal  and 
concealed  expenses  which  may  have  been 
incurred,  it  becomes  expedient  to  ascer- 
tain to  what  cause  these  facts  are  to  be 
attributed.  We  have  been  told  by  persons 
acquainted  with  the  subject  that  the  evils 
to  which  I  have  adverted  are  due  to  the 
great  size  of  the  constituencies  in  question. 
Those  persons  say  that  in  consequence  of 
the  very  great  number  of  voters  which 
they  contain,   no    individual  voter  takes 
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any  great    interest    in    tbe    ex^ciae  of 
the  electoral  privilege,  and  that  as  a  re- 
sult it  becomes  necessary  to  use  TEiioti 
means   in    order    to    bring    men  to  tk 
poll.      It  is.  moreover,  asserted  thtt»  al- 
though bribes  may  not  be  offered  topnv 
ticular  voters  at  those  elections,  a  ^pm 
which  partakes  to  a  great  extent  of  tki 
nature  of  corruption  prevails ;   that  piii 
canvassers  are  employed ;  the  iatereit  ft 
the  publicans  purchased  by  aUowing  ka§ 
bills  to  be  run  up  for  the  eDtertainoeM 
of  these  canvassers  and  their  committees; 
that  machinery  of  this  kind  is  largely  ea- 
ployed,  and  that  the  result  of  resorting 
to  it  is  to  make  individual  voters  still  ma» 
unwilling  to  go  to  the  poll,  inasmuch  u 
they   feels  that  their  vote   is   practies^j 
valueless  in  opposition  to   the  orguiMd 
measures  which  are  taken  by  tbe  provi- 
sional traffickers  in  those  elections.    It  ii 
added  that  this  unwillingness  is  manifested 
especially  in  the  case  of  tbe  more*inteQi* 
gent  and  educated  inhabitants  of  tbe  bo- 
roughs in  question,  who  abstain  from  re- 
cording  their  votes ;   so   that  practioillj 
the  control  of  the  elections  falls  intotlw 
hands'  of  a  cabal,  of  a  self-appointed  com- 
mittee, and  a   little  knot   of    intrigoeit, 
the  choice  of  a  representative  being  tbos 
practically  restricted  to   a   comparativflj 
small  number  of  persons.     That  the  iscu 
are  such  as  I  have  mentioned  is  opeoly 
stated  in  pamphlets  and  newspapers,  and  1 
cannot  help  thinking  that  we  ought,  be- 
fore we  create  any  more  of  those  large 
constituencies,  to  ascertain  what  amoaot 
of  truth  there  is  in  such  assertions.    It  is, 
of  course,  no  easy  matter  t^  get  at  the 
truth  of   statements  of  this  description; 
but  still  I  am  not  without  hope  that,  from 
the  information  which  I  am  told  diffore&t 
persons  are  ready  to  afford  on  the  point, 
we   shall   be   able   to   throw   much  ligbt 
(should  your  Lordships  think  fit  to  graot 
the  Committee  for  which  I  a&k)  upon  tbe 
machinery  by  which  the  elections  to  whid 
I  am  alluding  are  conducted.    It  may  tan 
out  on  inquiry  to  be  the  case  that  facilities 
for   personation  and  various  other  fraa^ 
are  afforded  in  consequence  of  the  number 
of  electors  being  so  large  that  it  is  diffieak 
to  recognize  them  individually.     Itroajbs 
ascertained,  also,  that  the  extreme  multi- 
plication  of  the  number  of  voters  diau- 
nishes,  not  only  the  value  set  on  the  fran- 
chise by  the  person  who  possesses  it,  but 
also   the  feeling  of    responsibihty  ondcr 
which  he  exercises  the  privilege.     It  IMJ* 
moreover,  appear  that  one  of  tbe  chia 
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seconties  which  we  now  enjoj  for  the 
fair  and  proper  condaot  of  elections  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  voters  feel  them- 
seWea  to  he  a  select  hodj,  exercising  the 
right  with  which  they  are  intrusted  under 
the  supervision  of  many  of  their  country- 
men who  do  not  possess  the  same  privi- 
lege, and  that  this  feeling  materially  tends 
to  make  them  discharge  their  duties  as 
electors  for  the  puhlio  advantage.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  all  the  more  important  that 
we  should  have  accurate  knowledge  on 
these  points  because  of  that  which  we 
know  takes  place  in  the  United  States.  I 
was  much  struck  by  reading  \w  one  of 
the  newspapers  a  letter  from  its  *'  Corre- 
spondent," who  stated  himself  to  be  a 
citiien  of  New  York,  describing  the  state 
of  things  in  that  city.  He  declared  it 
would  be  a  safe  wager  that  out  of  100 
citizenSf  taken  at  random,  not  10  could  tell 
who  were  their  representatives  in  Congress, 
and  not  five  who  were  the  members  for  the 
town  in  the  State  Legislature — unless  it 
was  aaid,  you  happened  to  stumble  on  a 
member  of  one  of  the  committees  by  whom 
these  things  are  really  managed.  These 
small  knots  of  self-elected  agitators  are 
the  real  electors  for  the  great  city  of  New 
York;  and  the  expression  used  by  the 
writer  was,  1  think,  that  the  body  of  the 
iohabitants  have  as  little  real  choice  as  the 
person  who  is  asked  by  a  conjuror  to  draw 
a  card  from  a  pack,  who  of  necessity  draws 
the  card  that  the  conjuror  has  determined 
beforehand.  That  is  the  account  given  by 
an  American  citizen  of  the  effect  produced 
in  that  country  by  the  extreme  multiplica- 
tion of  the  number  of  electors.  And, 
therefore,  it  seems  to  me  a  subject  well 
worthy -your  Lordships'  consideration,  be- 
fore we  determine  very  largely  to  multiply 
the  number  of  electors,  that  we  shall  en- 
deavour, as  far  as  we  can,  to  obtain  infor- 
mation as  to  the  real  practical  working 
of  elections  carried  on  by  very  numerous 
bodies.  We  ought  to  know  what  appt'oach 
we  are  likely  to  make  to  the  state  of  things 
which  1  have  just  described;  we  ought  to 
know  whether  an  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise is  likely  to  conduce  to  the  better  dis- 
charge of  the  important  trust  of  returning 
Members  to  Parliament.  If  we  were  to 
judge  from  popular  harangues,  and  from 
the  many  speeches  which  are  made  in  Par- 
liament, we  might  suppose  that  the  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise  is  necessary  in  order 
to  give  to  many  of  our  fellow-countrymen 
aome  advantages  of  which  they  are  at  pre- 
sent unjustly  deprived.     1  want  to  know 


what  is  the  real  advantage  of  having  a 
vote  in  the  election  of  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment. What  good  does  a  man  derive  from 
being  one  of  some  hundreds  or  thousands, 
who  in  the  borough  in  which  he  lives,  when 
a  new  Parliament  is  to  he  chosen,  vote  in 
the  election  of  the  Members  ?  He  derives 
no  4ii^o<!t  advantage  from  the  privilege — I 
am  supposing  always  that  he  does  not  make 
any  improper  use  of  it— a  vote  is  in  itself 
of  no  consequence  whatever ;  for  no  man 
will  say  that  it  is  of  advantage  to  him  to 
possess  t^is  sort  of  fractional  share  of  the 
power  of  choosing  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment. But  what  is  of  the  deepest  mo- 
ment to  every  man  is,  that  the  election 
of  Members  shall  be  so  regulated  as  to 
afford  the  best  security  that  the  country 
shall  be  well  governed,  and  that  the  in- 
terests of  every  class  shall  be  fcfirly  dealt 
with  and  consulted.  This  it  is  which  is  of 
consequence  to  everj  man,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest;  and  the  mere  posses- 
sion of  a  vote,  irrespective  of  the  objects 
for  which  that  vote  .is  to  be  exercised,  is 
not  for  one  single  moment  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Looking  at  the  subject  in  this 
light,  and  considering  it  to  be  a  question 
whether  the  extension  of  the  franchise  is 
likely  to  lead  to  a  more  honest  and  a  more 
judicious  exercise  of  the  privilege  and  to  the 
choice  of  a  House  of  Commons  better  fitted 
for  the  discharge  of  its  high  duties,  it  will 
be  for  your  Lordships,  whenever  a  measure 
on  this  subject  is  brought  before  you,  to 
determine  what  evidence  we  have  that  such 
an  extension  is  required.  For  my  own 
part,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  so  far  as  we 
have  at  present  any  means  of  forming  an 
opinion,  that  I  see  no  proof  at  all  that  such 
an  extension  is  either  necessary  or  expe- 
dient. It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the 
opinion  of  by  far  the  majority  of  those  who 
have  written  on  this  subject  in  a  dispas- 
sionate tone,  and  of  the  best  and  soundest 
thinkers  who  have  expressed  their  views 
upon  it.  1  do  not  mean  to  trouble  your 
Lordships  by  citing  these  authorities;  but 
there  is  one  to  which,  from  various  circum- 
stances, 1  attach  so  much  importance  that 
1  will  take  the  liberty  of  bringing  it  under 
your  Lordships'  attention.  1  am  sure  there 
is  none  of  your  Lordships  to  whom  the 
name  of  the  late  Mr.  Hugh  Millar  is  not  fa- 
miliar; you  must  know  him  by  reputation 
and  the  delightful  works  which  he  has  pub- 
lished. You  are  well  aware  that  by  his 
high  moral  no  less  than  by  his  intellectual 
qualities  he  raised  himself  from  the  station 
of  a  working  mason  to  a  position  of  great 
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inflnenee  and  distinction.  As  the  editor 
of  a  newspaper  of  wide  circnlation  he  was 
accustomed  oarefoUy  to  consider  political 
questions,  his  opinions  with  regard  to 
which  were  decidedly  Liberal;  and  having 
been  himself  a  working  n:an,  he  knew  by 
experience  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  that 
class,  and  the  whole  course  of  his  life 
showed  how  earnest  were  his  desires  to  pro- 
mote their  real  interests.  Mr.  Millar,  in  one 
of  his  very  interesting  publications,  under 
the  name  of  The  Cruise  of  the  Betsy,  refers 
incidentally  to  the  subject  of  the  franchise, 
as  to  which  he  thus  expresses  himself: — 

**  Let  Chartism  assert  what  it  pleases  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Toryism  on  the  other,  the  property 
qualifloation  of  the  Reform  Bill  is  essentiidly  a 
good  one  for  such  a  country  as  Scotland.  In  our 
cities  it  no  douht  extends  the  political  franchise 
to  a  fluctuating  class,  ill  hafted  in  society,  who 
possess  it  one  year  and  want  it  another ;  hut  in 
OUT  villages  and  smaller  towns  it  hits  very  nearly 
the  right  medium  for  forming  a  premium  on 
steady  industry  and  character,  and  for  securing 
that  at  least  the  mass  of  those  who  possess  it 
should  he  soher-minded  men  with  a  stake  in  the 
general  wel&re." 

That  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hugh  Millar 
with  regard  to  Scotland ;  and  I  would  re- 
mind you  that  the  franchise  in  that  coun- 
try is  much  less  widely  diffused  in  propor- 
tion to  population  than  in  England. 

I  know  it  has  been  stated  that  it  is  un- 
just not  to  give  the  working  classes  a  larger 
share  in  the  representation,  and  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  excluded  from  their  fair 
share  of  political  power.  If  that  were  true, 
and  if  any  such  exclusion  were  really  prac- 
tised towards  them,  no  man  would  more 
heartily  concur  than  myself  in  the  opinion 
that  this  was  an  injustice  and  ought  to  be 
remedied.  But  is  it  true?  In  the  first 
place  I  venture  to  submit  to  your  Lordships 
that  from  among  the  £10  householders  in 
our  boroughs  the  working  classes  are  by  no 
means  excluded.  In  the  present  days  of 
prosperous  trade  in  this  country  there  is 
no  resident  in  an  English  borough  who 
may  not  hope  by  industry  and  intelligence 
to  become  the  occupier  of  a  £10  house. 
Practically,  a  very  considerable  number  of 
£10  householders  have  risen  from  the  class 
of  working  men,  if  they  do  not  still  be- 
long to  that  class.  They  are,  besides, 
closely  connected  with  the  whole  body  of 
the  industrious  classes,  and  have  a  strong 
feeling  of  sympathy  with  them.  I  might 
also  remark  that  votin^i;  is  not  the  only 
means  by  which  political  influence  can  be 
exercised.  A  man  who  has  either  never 
possessed  or  has  never  given  a  vote  may, 
by  his  character  and  ability,  exercise  a 
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most  powerful  influence  on  public  opnisD. 
For  instance,   do  you  think  the  amoafit 
of  political   influence  exerted  by  sucli  s 
gentleman  as  Mr.   Bright  much  dcpcsii 
on  the  effect  of  his  individual  vote  !  Kor 
has  it,  I  think,  been  established  tkt  m 
extension  of   the  franchise  ia  nBeawii 
in  order  to  secure  that  Parliament  dbl 
deal  justly  towards  the  working  dsMi 
As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  experiasi, 
I  submit  to  your  Lordships  that  tileefe^ 
toral  body  in  this  country  is  by  no  nesii 
indifferent  to  the  interests   of  the  gratf 
bulk  of  the  population.      These  mattm 
must  be  estimated  by  their  effects ;  «i 
I  ask  whether  the  whole  coarse  of  le|^ 
lation  for  many  years  past  does  not  pme 
that  tho   Parliament  which    is   retmid 
under    the    existing  rate   of    sofiags  ii 
sincerely  desirous  of  doins  what  is  JHt 
and  fair  by  all  classes  of  the  commiaity. 
It  is  said,  I  know,  that  there  ought  ts  be 
a  more  direct  representation  of  the  weir- 
ing classes — that  it  is  not  enough  thit  t 
certain  number  of  these  classes  abesdj 
possess  votes,  and  that  Parliament,  as  stw 
constituted,  deals  justly  towards  them;  bit 
that  something  more  is  required,  and  thsi 
tliere  ought  to  be  persons  in  Uie  fiosoe 
of  Commons  who  would  more  fully  expres 
their  sentiments.  I  acknowledge  that  thsre 
ought  to  be  in  that  assembly  the  orgsas 
and   representatives   of  every  class,  sod 
especially  of  the  working  classes;  and^ 
it  is  highly  important,  even  whore  tbeir 
opinions  may  be  mistaken  and  their  wisbei 
unwise,  that  they  should  still  be  expre«si 
because  it  is  by  being  publicly  stated  uH 
as  publicly  answered   that  any  ddosisQi 
which  may  possess  the  popular  mind  ess 
most  effectually  be  dispelled.     But  is  tldi 
to  be  effected  by  a  general  and  sweepbg 
reduction  of  the  franchise?     I  think  tfaers 
is  great  force  in  the  argument  that  shtvi 
this  cannot  be  the  case.     The  indnstrisoi 
classes  are  so  numerous,  compared  with  sfl 
other  classes,  so  like  each  other  ia  dttir 
modes  of  living  and  general  cirenmstaaeei 
that  it  is  impossible,  by  a  general  refa- 
tion  of  the  franchise  in  our  cities  and  k- 
roughs,  to  secure  to  these  classes  a 
direct  representation  without  giving 
a  complete  political  predfMninanoe.    TM 
point,  my  Lords,  requires  great  and  «■*- 
ful   consideration.     Many  pOTsons. 
opinions  are  entitled  to  great  wei 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  satisfaetsfyre* 
suit  without  adopting  a  different  priuiifh 
They  say  that  by  a  simple  reduetioneftk 
franchise  you  would  do  either  toe  mmk  tr 
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too  little,  And  that,  to  accomplish  your  oh- 
jeett  jou  must  proceed  on  some  different 
principle.  By  the  varietj  of  franchises  ex- 
isting hefore  the  Reform  Bill  all  classes,  it 
is  said,  were  represented.  In  some  towns 
the  right  of  election  helonged  to  the  cor- 
porations or  other  hodies  representing  the 
more  wealthy  classes  ;  in  others  it  was 
vested  in  the  householders  or  freemen  who 
acquired  the  franchise  by  serving  a  seven 
years'  apprenticeship.  They  returned  Mem- 
bers representing  the  industrious  classes, 
not  only  of  those  particular  towns  for  which 
tliey  sat,  but  of  the  kingdom  in  general. . 
By  this  diversity  of  the  right  of  voting  in  I 
different  places,  thero  were  thus  opportu- 
nities for  all  classes  in  society  to  obtain  a 
share  in  the  representation;  and  it  is  con- 
tended that,  if  we  wish  to  secure  the  same 
object,  we  must  return,  in  some  degree,  to 
this  principle.  My  own  opinion,  I  confess,^ 
leans  to  the  soundness  of  these  views;  but 
I  forbear  from  entering  into  this  question, 
because  it  will  form  no  part  of  the  inquiry 
I  ask  your  Lordships  to  institute.  The 
Committee  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
devising  any  plans  of  reform;  by  the  terms 
of  the  Motion  I  am  about  to  make  it  will 
be  limited  to  the  humbler  task  of  endea- 
vooriog  to  collect  information  that  may 
assist  your  Lordships  to  form  a  judgment 
on  any  measure  of  reform  that  may  be 
brooght  hefore  you. 

But  I  cannot  ask  your  Lordships  to  enter 
on  this  limited  inquiry,  without  expressing 
my  opinion  that  one  of  a  far  more  compre- 
h^sive  character  is  urgently  required.  I 
believe  that  the  principles  on  which  a  safe 
and  eflfectual  impr#irement  of  the  repre- 
sentation can  he  accomplished  haye  yet  to 
be  ascertained,  and  that  the  best  mode  of 
eorrying  these  principles  into  effect  yet  re- 
mains to  be  discovered,  i-  think  that  Par- 
liament cannot  safely  deal  with  this  ques- 
tion till  it  has  been  submitted  to  further 
inquiry;  but  I  have  no  such  claims  on  your 
con6dence  as  to  entitle  me  to  ask  your 
Lordships  to  entrust  such  a  difficult  inves- 
tigation to  a  Committee  moved  for  by  me. 
I  am  not  even  prepared  to  say  that  any 
Committee  of  this  House  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  conducting  it ;  but  I  am  not  the 
less  persuaded  that  it  is  necessary,  and 
that  if  we  would  deal  safely  with  this  great 
subject,  it  must  undergo  a  more  searching 
and  more  dispassionate  inquiry  than  it  can 
receive  in  a  discussion  of  a  Reform  Bill 
brought  in  by  the  present  or  any  other  Ad- 
ministration. The  failure  of  the  different 
•Uempts  to  pass  Reform  Bills  within  the 


last  eight  years,  and  the  very  small  ap« 
proval  any  of  those  Bills,  framed  by  dif- 
ferent Governments,  have  received  or  de- 
served, ought  to  convince  us  that  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory 
settlement  of  this  great  question  till  the 
mind  of  the  nation  is  more  clearly  made 
up  as  to  what  it  wants,  and  till  the  leaders 
of  the  chief  political  parties  can  arrive  at 
some  agreement  as  to  the  measure  that  is 
to  be  passed.  If  Reform  Bills  are  to  con- 
tinue to  be  brought  forward  and  discussed 
in  the  manner  they  have  been  during  the 
last  and  the  present  years,  nothing  but  evil 
can  arise  to  the  country.  The  ultimate 
overthrow  of  the  Constitution  is  what  we 
must  expect,  unless  this  subject  shall  cease 
to  be  the  battlefield  of  contending  parties, 
and  unless  there  is  sufficient  virtue  and 
patriotism  left  among  the  leaders  of  all 
parties  to  enable  them  to  agree,  either  to 
leave  the  question  as  it  stands — and  after 
all  there  is  really  very  little  practical  ob- 
jection to  the  working  of  our  representa- 
tion— or  else  to  endeavour  to  concur  in 
some  measure  framed  according  to  prin- 
ciples which  political  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence have  suggested  ^and  not  with  the 
mere  purpose  of  catching  a  little  fleeting 
popularity,  or  to  patch  up  for  a  time  a  dif- 
ficult and  troublesome  question.  Unless 
they  will  do  this  there  is  danger  of  a  great 
calamity  befalling  the  nation,  by  the  over- 
throw of  the  balance  of  political  power.  I 
believe  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
nation  wishes  to  disturb  the  balance  at 
present  existing.  The  great  mass  of  the 
people  are  well  aware  of  the  benefits 
they  enjoy  under  our  present  Constitu- 
tion; they  are  well  aware  that  we  enjoy 
a  greater  share  of  real  liberty  and  of  the 
blessings  of  good  government  than  any 
other  people  on  earth  ;  and  if  the  ques- 
tion were  put  to  them  distinctly  whether 
they  would  abide  by  the  main  principles 
of  the  Constitution  to  which  we  owe  so 
much,  or  whether  they  would  depart  from 
those  principles  to  seek  some  new  and  un- 
tried system  for  the  uncertain  benefits  it 
might  confer,  I  am  persuaded  the  answer 
of  ninety-nine  of  every  100  in  every  rank 
of  the  community  would  be  to  abide  by  the 
constitution  as  it  exists.  But  the  danger 
is  that  in  the  strife  of  parties,  and  from 
weariness  of  a  vain  and  barren  struggle, 
the  nation  and  Parliament  may  at  length 
be  prevailed  upon  to  pass  some  measure  of 
which  the  fatal  working  will  not  be  under- 
stood till  too  late,  and  would  only  be  known 
by  experience ;  some  measure  founded  on 
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no  principle,  unsettling  what  exists,  and 
settling  nothing ;  some  measure  of  which 
the  apparent  moderation  would  be  only  a 
snare  and  an  additional  danger,  and  which, 
if  agreed  to  in  the  vain  hope  of  obtaining 
a  temporary  respite  from  agitation,  and  a 
settlement  of  the  question  at  least  for  a 
time,  will  be  found  on  the  contrary  only  to 
have  increased  all  the  existing  difficulties, 
and  to  have  opened  the  door  to  farther 
and  indefinite  changes  which  will  be  forced 
upon  us  in  rapid  succession  till  nothing  is 
left  to  concede,  and  till  our  well-balanced 
Constitution  is  utterly  overthrown,  and  an 
unchecked  democracy  is  established  on  its 
ruins.  That  is  what  we  have  to  fear,  and 
what  has  happened  in  other  nations,  the 
example  of  the  gradual  corruption  of  free 
institutions  in  other  countries,  in  ancient 
and  modem  times,  ought  to  be  to  us  a  bea- 
con pointing  out  the  dangers  on  which  we 
seem  to  be  so  blindly  running.  Above  all, 
the  example  of  the  United  States  ought  to 
be  a  warning  to  us  that  we  cannot  ]&y  these 
things  too  deeply  to  heart.  Let  me  remind 
your  Lordships  that  the  great  men  who 
brought  the  Revolutionary  War  with  this 
country  to  a  successful  close  established  a 
Federal  Constitution,  by  which  they  thought 
they  had  provided  sufficient  checks  Against 
the  dangers  of  an  unbalanced  democracy. 
At  that  time  the  Constitutions  of  the  seve- 
ral States  were  founded  on  similar  princi- 
ples. '  But  almost  every  check  then  pro- 
vided against  abuse  has  been,  one  after  the 
other,  swept  away,  and  the  unchecked  do- 
minion of  the  mere  numerical  majority  has 
been  established,  both  in  the  Federal  and 
the  State  Governments.  My  Lords,  I  be- 
lieve if  the  contemporaries  of  Washington 
had  been  asked  whether  they  would  aban- 
don the  system  then  established  for  the  one 
that  has  replaced  it,  they  would  have  an- 
swered unanimously,  *'  We  will  not  try  so 
dangerous  an  experiment."  But  the  change 
has  taken  place,  nevertheless,  and  how  ?  By 
a  succession  of  changes  at  first  apparently 
inconsiderable  in  themselves,  but  all  lead- 
ing by  a  gradual,  steady,  and  certain  pro- 
gression to  that  result  which  we  now  see. 
And  how  has  that  change  worked  for  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  ? 

In  bringing  this  part  of  the  subject  un- 
der your  attention,  I  wish  to  say  nothing 
which  can  wound  the  feelings  of  a  people 
for  whom,  individually,  I  entertain  the 
highest  respect  and  admiration  —  but  it 
would  be  false  ddicacy  in  me  to  abstain 
from  describing  the  evils  which  now  afflict 
Earl  Grey 


that  kindred  nation,  and  wlneh  the  best 
and  roost  enlightened  of  their  own  eitiseas 
are  the  first  to  admit  and  deplore.    I  viH 
endeavour  then,   shortly  to   point  oil  to 
your  Lordships  what  is  the  state  of  thisgi 
now  existing  in  the  United  States,  tsis- 
scribed  by  witnesses  of  the  highest  iilks- 
rity,  native  and  foreign.   In  the  first  plan, 
it  is  admitted  that  the  ablest  and  mmt  •- 
lightened  citizens  of  the  United  States  in 
absolutely  excluded  from  all  share  io  the 
Government.    They  not  only  exercise  lo 
public  functions,  but  they  have  not  efes 
the  smallest  influence  over  the  acts  of  tht 
Government.     They  are  perfectly  hapten 
and  powerless,  and  the  whole  power,  betk 
legislative  and  executive,  has  &llen  exehi- 
sively  into  the  hands  of  those  men  wfaoio 
not  scruple  to  flatter  the  lowest  passioos  of 
the  mob.     The  effects  of  this  are  sees 
both    in   the  Executive  Govemment  and 
in  the  Legislature.     I  do  not  intend  to 
dwell  upon  the  topic,  but  we  all  know  ia 
what  manner  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  foreign  nations  are  earried  so. 
Everybody  is  aware  of  the  nnsenipiiloos, 
overbearing   tone  which   marks   their  in- 
tercourse with   foreign   nations.     If  saj 
one  European  nation  were  to  act  in  die 
same  manner,   it  could  not   escape  war 
for  a  single  year.     We  ourselves  have  re- 
peatedly been  on  the  verge  of  a  qoand 
with  the  United  States.     With  no  diverg- 
ence of  interests,  but  the  strongest  pos- 
sible interest  on  both  sides  to  maintain  the 
closest  friendship,  we  have  more  than  osee 
been   on  the  eve  of  a  qoarreU  sod  that 
great  calamity  has  only  been  avoided  be- 
cause the  Government  of  this  country  hu 
had   the  good   sense  more  than  once  lo 
treat  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
much  as  we  should  treat  spoilt  ebiidreo, 
and  though  the  right  was  clearly  on  oor 
side,  has  yielded  to  the  unreasonable  pre- 
tensions of  the  United  States.     There  b 
a  danger  that  this  may  be  pushed  too  ^ir, 
and  that  a  question  may  arise  on  which  off 
honour  and  our  interests  will  make  cob* 
cessions  on  our  part  impossible.     If  froa 
the  Executive  Government  we  turn  to  look 
at  the  proceedings  of  Congress  and  of  tW 
State   Legislature  we  find  tbem  msiW 
by  habitual  coarseness  and.  vnlgartty,  sad 
sometimes  even  disgraced  by  scenes  of  o^^ 
tual  violence.   We  find  that  their  measoroi, 
instead  of  being  directed  by  a  desire  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  nation  byes- 
lightened  legislation,  seem  to  have  no  other 
object  but  to  satisfy  the  cupidity  eribo 
passions  of  their  members.    Let  me  fMt 
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oat  to  your  Lordships  just  one  remark- 
able contrast  between  Congress  and  the 
British   Parliament.     In   our  Parliament, 
which  has  been  condemned  as  so  faulty, 
pablio  opinion — that  is,  the  opinion  not  of 
mere  numbers,  but  of  the  enlightened  and 
educated   part  of  the  nation— has  been 
strong  enough  to  enforce  the  application 
of  Bound  political  science  in  our  financial 
and  commercial  legislation.     It  has  swept 
away  all    protection,   and  has  placed  our 
revenue  laws  on  a  system  which  is  admitted 
to  be,  on  the  whole,  wise,  sound,  and  bene- 
fieial.     But  while  public  opinion  has  been 
able  to  do  this  in  England,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  and  contrary  to  the  supposed  inte- 
rests of   that  landed  aristocracy  which  is 
said  to  possess  undue  power  in  Parliament, 
aid  to  abuse  it  for  the  oppression  of  the 
nation.    Congress,   on    th^  contrary, '  has 
maintained  the  yery  narrowest  system  of 
exploded  protection ;  and  at  this  moment 
the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  are 
of  st^ch  a  character,  that  no  man  who  has 
the  slightest  pretension  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  can  doubt  that  they  impose  a 
great  and  needless  burden  on  the  mass  of 
the  community  for  the  benefit  of  a  few. 
Bot,  worse  than  this,  the  system  has  led 
to  the  most  hideous  corruption,  which  per- 
vades every  department  of  the  Government. 
This  is  universally  admitted  and  deplored, 
not  by  one  party  or  one  set  of  men  only, 
but  by  all.     The  fact  has  been  set  in  the 
dearest  light  by  one  of  the  highest  authori- 
ties to  which  I  would  venture  to  appeal,  that 
of  the  President  himself.  In  a  letter  dated 
February  23,  1859,  Mr.  Buchanan  speaks 
oi  "the  disastrous  influence  which  excessive 
and  lavish  expenditure  of  the  public  money 
may  exert  on  the  character  of  our  free  in- 
stitotions,"  and  he  goes  on  to  say: — 

**  A  strong  tendency  towards  extravagance  is 
the  great  political  evil  of  the  present  day.  Money 
from  the  national  treasury  is  constantly  demanded 
to  enrich  contractors,  speculators,  and  agents,  and 
these  projects  are  gilded  with  every  allurement 
which  can  be  imparted  to  them  by  ingenuity  and 
talent.  Claims  which  had  been  condemned  by 
former  decisions,  and  had  become  rusty  y^iih  age, 
have  been  again  revived,  and  have  been  paid,  prin- 
cipal and  interest.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  a 
general  mah  to  obtain  money  from  the  treasury 
on  any  and  every  pretence." 
He  adverts  in  this  passage  to  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  modes  of  corruption 
which  can  be  imagined.  Some  old  claim  on 
the  Government,  which  has  been  considered 
and  rejected  years  ago  on  good  aud  suffi- 
cient grounds,  is  broup;ht  forward  again, 
and  bj  an  arrangement  among  the  parties 
who  are  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  de- 


cision, the  old  decision  is  reversed,  and  this 
fancied  claim  is  satisfied  by  an  extravagant 
grant  from  the  public  treasury.  This  sys- 
tem of  corruption  is  shamelessly  avowed  in 
the  maxim  which  is  loudly  proclaimed,  **To 
the  victors  belong  the  spoils."  The  mean- 
ing of  this  is,  that  each  new  President  of 
the  United  States  is  to  make  a  wholesale 
dismissal  of  public  servants,  and  to  fill  their 
places  without  even  the  slightest  pretension 
to  any  reference  to  the  fitness  of  the  new 
holders,  but  solely  with  reference  to  their 
claims  on  the  party  which  has  brought 
him  into  power.  Still  more  remarkable  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  openly  asserted  that  Acts 
of  Congress  and  of  the  State  Legislatures 
are  often  obtained  by  direct  pecuniary  cor- 
ruption. One  case  of  this  kind — a  railway 
case — attracted  much  attention  two  years 
ago,  and  was  mentioned  in  the  City  article 
of  The  Times.  It  appears  to  be  the  prac- 
tice of  Congress  to  make  grants  of  public 
lands  to  some  of  the  Western  States  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  railways.  These  grants  are 
in  the  first  instance  obtained  from  Congress 
in  the  corrupt  manner  I  have  described, 
and,  when  obtained,  are  used  very  much  in 
the  same  manner  by  the  Legislatures  of 
individual  States.  A  railway  in  Wisconsin 
obtained  an  act  of  the  State  Legislature 
making  to  the  Company  a  grant  of  land 
by  the  wholesale  purchase  of  the  whole 
Government  of  the  State.  The  case  was 
so  flagrant  that  it  became  impossible  ulti- 
mately to  refuse  an  investigation,  and  the 
following  facts  were  reported  to  have  been 
clearly  proved: — Thirteen  Members  of  the 
Senate  received  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
£35,000,  in  sums  varying  from  £2,000 
to  £5,000  each  ;  sixty  Members  of  the 
House  received  sums  varying  from  £1,000 
to  £2,000  each,  and  only  four  Members 
voted  for  the  Bill  without  pay.  The  Go- 
vernor of  the  State  received  for  his  share 
in  passing  the  Bill  £IO,000~the  Govern- 
ment  is  supposed  to  be  carried  on  economi- 
cally there,  and  the  salaries  are  small,  hut 
with  such  irregular  gains  its  public  servants 
are  certainly  not  less  costly  to  the  State  than 
our  own  more  highly  paid  .ones^his  Private 
Secretary  got  £1,000,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  got  £2,000,  the  Controller  of  the 
Bank  £2,000,  and  the  Clerks  of  the  House 
from  £1.000  to  £2,000  each.  Then  there 
is  a  gross  sum  put  down  for  *'  outsiders  ** 
— that  is  lobby  agents  and  various  un- 
defined expenses  of  that  kind — £50,000. 
This  docs  not  rest  upon  mere  loose  state- 
ment ;  it  is  the  result  of  an  official  inquiry 
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by  a  Committee  of  the  Legialatoro — it  is 
the  history  of  the  trausaction  as  reported 
by  a  Committee  of  the  soeceeding  House 
of  Representatives.  That  is  an  example 
of  the  state  of  things  which  has  arisen  in 
that  country.  Before  leaving  the  subject 
of  America,  there  is  another  point  which  I 
really  must  mention.  I  stated  to  your 
Lordships  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  most  praiseworthy  spirit, 
had  written  a  letter  to  caution  the  country 
against  the  extreme  extravagance  which  in 
modern  times  has  prevailed;  but  I  am  sorry 
to  say  the  President  appears  to  be  himself 
unable  entirely  to  resist  the  effects  of  the 
system ;  because  there  has  been  an  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  navy  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  result  of  that  inquiry  has 
been  the  publication  of  a  mass'  of  docu- 
ments which  I  am  sure  no  man  can  read 
without  the  greatest  astonishment.  Con- 
tracts are  proved  to  have  been  habitually 
and  avowedly  made  to  promote,  not  the  in- 
terest of  the  public,  but  of  the  individual. 
A  physician  is  shown  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  be  agent  for  the  purchase  of 
coal,  who  knew  nothing  about  coal,  who 
never  did  anything  in  the  purchase  of  coal 
but  signing  the  certificates  brought  to  him, 
and  who  received  the  appointment  in  order 
to  share  with  others  the  profit  of  the  con- 
tract. More  than  this.  We  have  letters 
addressed  to  the  highest  officers  of  the  Go- 
vernment calling  on  them  to  grant  contracts 
to  particular  individuals  for  electioneer- 
ing purposes.  One  letter  is  addressed  to 
Mr.  Buchanan  himself,  urging  him  in  the 
strongest  manner  to  have  the  contract  for 
the  machinery  of  a  steam-sloop  assigned 
to  a  particular  house  in  Philadelphia  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  their  influence  in  the 
approaching  election.  There  is  no  disguise. 
It  is  put  openly  that  it  is  of  importance,  in 
the  then  state  of  the  election,  that  the 
contract  should  be  given  to  this  particular 
house.  I  appeal  to  your  Lordships  whe- 
ther, if  a  letter  were  addressed  to  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  making  a  demand 
of  that  kind,  and  it  were  proved  that  he 
had  listened  to  it  for  a  moment,  he  would 
not  by  the  universal  indignation  of  all  par- 
ties in  Parliament,  and  out  of  it,  be  driven 
from  the  councils  of  the  State.  But  how 
did  the  President  of  the  United  States  treat 
the  matter  ?  The  letter  to  which  I  have 
referred  was  simply  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  with  this  indorsement : — 

**  The  enclosed  letter,  from  Colonel  Patterson, 
of  Philadelphia,  is  submitted  to  the  attention  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,— J.  B." 
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Such  corruption  produces  its  natural  ef- 
fects upon  every  interest  and  upon  every 
class  in  the  country,  and  above  aQ,  I  !■ 
sorry  to  say,  upon  the  admini&traliea  «f 
justice.    Your  Lordships  are  all  aware  tint 
not  many  years  ago  the  decisions  of  ikb 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  wen 
regarded   with  the  greatest  respect,  mt 
only  there,  but  in  this  country.  The  Jadga 
were  enlightened,  honest,  honourable  nwi, 
and  their  dicta  were  often  quoted  in  our 
own  Courts  as  of  high  authority.     Hov 
has   this  state  of    things  been  altered! 
Under  the  system  which  has  arisen  in  Am^ 
rica,  appointments  to  the  Supreme  Co«i 
like  all  other  appointments,  haye  been  used 
for  party  purposes  and  as  a  natural  oonas- 
quence,  that  Court  has  lost  the  high  dia- 
racter  it  formerly  possessed.     It  no  loogv 
commands  the  respect  which  it  did  in  beUff 
days,  and  some  of  the  decisions  which  it 
has  recently  pronounced  have  excited  the 
disgust  of  all  high-minded  men  in  Ameries. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  the  worst — in  the 
Federal  Courts  the  state  of  things  is  not 
good,  but  at  least  they  have  still  Judges 
who  hold  office  during  good  behaviour,  tod 
may  therefore  venture  to  act  with  inde- 
pendence.    But  in  many  of  the  States— 
I  believe  I  may  say  in  most   of  them— 
the  Judges  are  now  elected.     They  m 
not  only  originally  appointed  by  eleotioii, 
but  they  are  appointed  only  for  short  pe- 
riods ;  consequently  they  are  looking  for- 
ward to  re-election  ;  —and  in  some  States 
they  are  elected  annually,  and  theur  bsI»> 
ries  are  voted  annually  by  the  AsiemUj. 
This  has  arisen,  because  when  the  undis- 
puted dominion  of  a  numerical  majority  ef 
the  nation  had  been  establiahed,  they  w31 
not  bear  to  have  the  desires  and  pasaioes 
of  the  hour  checked  by  a  firm  admiius* 
tration  of  the  law.     The  effect  has  been 
to   degrade   the   character    both  of  the 
Bench  and  the  Bar.     It  is  stated  in  the 
American  newspapers,  and  the  evidenee 
is   confirmed    by   that   of    impartial  ob- 
servers, that  the  laws  in  that  country  vt 
now  become  mere  cobwebs  to  resist  dther 
the  rich  or  the  popular  feeling  of  the  De- 
ment.   While  the  rich  and  the  upper  elssBei 
are  excluded  from  any  legitimate  infloenee 
in  the  government  of  the  country,  the  9I»* 
gitimate  influence  of  money  is  greater  that 
ever,  and  it  is  stated  that  rich  men  kiit 
little  to  fear  from  the  law  in  a  majority  ef 
the  States  of  the  Union.     How  it  sett 
when  any  popular  feeling  is  involved  wil 
be  best  understood  from  a  short  stateoMBt 
which  I  beg  leave  to  make  to  your  Lorf* 
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ships.  In  the  autumn  of  1858  there  exist- 
ed a  quarantine  establishment  which  had 
been  established  by  the  authority  of  the 
Legislature  and  of  the  Government  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  New  York.  The  situa- 
tion was  one  where  many  villas  bad  been 
boilt  for  the  citizens  of  New  York,  to 
which  the  quarantine  establishment  was 
regarded  as  a  nuisance,  and  its  removal 
was  desired.  The  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict attempted  to  get  it  removed,  and,  not 
succeeding  in  doing  so  by  legal  means,  the 
eourse  they  took  was  to  assemble  and  burn 
it  down.  No  secret  was  made  beforehand 
of  what  was  intended,  on  the  contrary,  the 
time  at  which  the  outrage  was  to  be  com- 
mitted was  openly  proclaimed,  and  at  the 
time  appointed  the  rioters  accordingly  as- 
semhledand  deliberately  set  fire  to  and  de- 
stroyed the  building.  They  first  remov- 
ed the  sick,  but  I  believe  the  lives  of  some 
were  lost  by  the  exposure  to  the  weather 
they  endured.  Not  the  slightest  attempt 
was  made  by  the  authorities  to  resist  the 
outrage  which  they  knew  to  be  intended, 
and  only  a  nominal  attempt  to  punish  the 
perpetrators.  Proceedings  were  taken 
against  them,  but  I  find  in  a  local  paper, 
those  proceedings  described  as  a  protract- 
ed farce,  and  the  result  was  a  decision 
from  the  Bench  that,  as  the  quarantine 
establishment  had  been  pronounced  a  nui- 
sance by  the  grand  jury,  the  rioters  were 
justified  in  burning  it  down.  This  is  a 
sample  of  the  manner  in  which  the  law 
is  now  'expounded  in  one  of  the  States  of 
the  Union.  I  say  nothing  of  those  abuses, 
of  which  I  am  afraid  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
in  the  police  of  New  York  that  make  life 
and  property  unsafe  in  many  parts  of  that 
great  commercial  metropolis.  I  refer  only 
to  known  facts,  which  stand  on  clear  offi- 
cial statements,  and  which  cannot  be  de- 
nied or  doubted. 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  told  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  our  coming  to  such  a  state 
of  things  as  this — that  the  reverence  of 
Englishmen  for  law  and  justice,  and  their 
desire  to  see  it  fairly  administered,  are  so 
great  that  they  will  never  for  a  moment 
follow  such  an  evil  example.  But  I  believe 
that  seventy  years  ago  these  feelings  were 
quite  as  strong  in  America  as  they  now 
are  in  England,  and  1  beg  to  remind  your 
Lordships  that  when  you  once  establish  the 
irresponsible  power  of  a  mere  numerical 
majority  of  a  nation,  they  are  led  on  in- 
sensibly from  one  step  to  another,  until  the 
consequence  is  the  establishment  of  such  a 
tyranny  a^  I  have  now  been  describing.    I 


believe  that  this  experiment  of  Oovernment 
by  a  numerical  majority  has  been  tried  in 
America  under  circumstances  of  far  less 
danger  than  it  would  be  in  this  country  ; 
and  I  refer  your  Lordships  to  an  admira- 
ble letter  which  records  for  our  instruction 
the  opinion  formed  on  this  subject  by  the 
great  historian  and  statesman,  in  whom  this 
House,  this  country,  and  the  civilized  world, 
have  lately  experienced  so  irreparable  a 
loss.  I  refer  to  the  letter  of  Lord  Mac- 
aulay,  in  which  he  points  out  with  his 
usual  power  of  language  and  of  argument 
that,  in  a  country  still  so  imperfectly  set- 
tled as  the  United  States,  where  the  popu- 
lation have  the  opportunity  of  spreading 
over  a  wide  territory,  the  experiment  of 
government  by  a  numerical  majority  has 
been  tried  under  far  greater  advantages  and 
with  far  l^ss  danger  than  it  would  be  in  a 
thickly-peopled  country  like  our  own.  I 
have  referred  to  these  things  because  I  think 
they  ought  to  render  us  cautious  how  we 
take  any  steps  which  may  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  system  of  government  in 
this  country.  But  we  do  not  need  the  exam- 
ple of  America  in  order  to  enable  us  to  judge 
what  must  be  the  character  of  such  a  Go- 
vernment if  established  here.  From  the 
speeches  which  have  been  delivered  during 
the  last  two  years  to  various  audiences 
throughout  the  country  by  a  gentleman 
of  great  energy  and  talent — I  mean  Mr. 
Bright — we  may  form  some  conception  of 
the  degree  of  moderation,  wisdom,  and  jus- 
tice, with  which  power  would  be  exercised 
if  placed  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  that 
class  to  whom  his  speeches  were  addressed. 
1  will  not  trouble  your  Lordships  with  quo- 
tations from  those  speeches ;  if  your  Lord- 
ships will  but  look  at  the  points  that  were 
cheered,  you  will  see  some  test  of  the  de- 
grees of  wisdom,  moderation,  and  justice, 
with  which  power  would  be  used,  if  en- 
trusted exclusively  to  a  single  class. 

I  feel  I  have  already  trespassed  too  long 
upon  your  Lordships'  attention.  I  will 
therefore  pursue  this  topic  no  further,  and 
only  express  my  hope  that  what  I  have 
said  may  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  you  of  the 
propriety  of  granting  the  Committee  I  ask 
for,  in  order  to  inquire  whether  by  adopt- 
ing the  changes  which  are  now  proposed 
in  the  representative  system,  you  would 
not  virtually  concentrate  the  real  power 
solely  in  the  hands  of  a  particular  class, 
and  deprive  all  other  classes  of  their  pro- 
per share.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  I  ob- 
ject to  a  well-considered  measure  of  Re- 
form.    I  never  expressed  the  opinion  that 
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the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  ouglit  to  be  a 
final  measure.  1  do  not  think  that  finality 
belongs  to  human  legislation.  But  this  1 
have  always  said,  and  this  I  still  say,  that 
i^hen  you  have  a  Constitution  whi  jh  secures 
to  the  people  the  blessings  of  good  govern- 
ment and  the  largest  amount  of  liberty, 
and  is  practically  found  to  work  well,  you 
ought  not  lightly  to  disturb  that  arrange- 
ment, and  above  all  things  you  ought  net 
to  adopt  any  change  of  which  you  cannot 
see  pretty  clearly  the  probable  effect  and 
ultimate  consequences.  You  are  bound 
to  remember  that  the  Constitution  of  this 
country  is,  as  it  is  well  described  by  our 
greatest  political  writer,  a  well-balanced 
and  complicated  machine,  and  that  if  you 
venture. to  disturb  its  operations  with  a  rash 
hand,  you  may  throw  it  out  of  working 
order.  Even  in  correcting  admitted  faults 
you  may  do  harm,  unless  you  take  care  at 
the  same  time  to  correct  faults  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  I  believe  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  impose  upon  us  a  great 
and  solemn  duty ;  and  when  any  Bill  of 
Reform  is  brought  before  us  it  will  be  our 
duty  to  give  it  our  deliberate  attention, 
and  to  refuse  steadfastly  to  pass  any  mea- 
sure, unless  we  are  satisfied  it  will  promote 
the  future  interests  of  this  great  country. 
In  order  to  enable  us  to  discharge  that 
duty,  and  to  provide  us  with  information 
on  which  we  may  form  our  judgment,  I 
beg  to  move,  in  the  terms  of  my  notice — 

'*  That  a  Select  Comniittee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire what  would  be  the  probable  Increase  of  the 
Number  of  Electors  in  the  Counties  and  Boroughs 
of  England  and  Wales  from  a  Reduction  of  the 
Franchise,  and  whether  any  or  what  Change  is 
likely  to  be  made  in  the  Character  of  the  Consti- 
tuencies by  such  Increase  :  Also,  what  Difference 
there  is  between  largo  and  small  Constituencies 
in  respect  of  the  Proportion  of  registered  Electors 
who  usually  vote  in  contested  Elections,  and  into 
the  Causes  of  any  such  Difference  which  may  be 
found  to  exist,  likewise  into  the  Means  by  which 
Elections  in  very  large  Constituencies  are  practi- 
cally determined,  and  into  tho  Expense  incurred 
in  conducting  them." 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL :  My  Lords,  it 
is  not  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
oppose  the  Motion  of  my  noble  Friend. 
We  are  perfectly  willing  that  the  inquiry 
asked  for — though. the  terms  of  the  Mo- 
tion are  somewhat  loosely  worded — should 
be  instituted  as  far  as  it  is  capable  of  hav- 
ing a  proper  and  useful  direction  given  to 
it.  It  must  be,  however,  on  the  distinct 
understanding,  which  I  believe  my  noble 
Friend  admits,  that  it  is  a  hondk  fide  Mo- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion which  will  guide  us  in  our  deliberations  I 
Earl  Grey 


on  the  measure  of  Reform  when  it  eonM 
up  from  tho  other  House  of  Parlianeol, 
and  that  the  appointment  of  the  Seleel 
Committee  is  not  to  have  the  effect  of 
shelving  the  question,  or  causing  nnneeci- 
sary  delay  in  the  consideration  of  the  B9L 
when  it  shall  come  up  from  the  Hoosetf 
Commons.     Upon  that  understanding  tW 
Government  are  prepared  to  enter  into  the 
inquiry  with  my  noble  Friend.     If,  indeed, 
the  Select  Committee  now  moved  for  were 
to  inquire  into  all  the  matters  my  noUe 
Friend  has  referred  to — into  the  decay  ol 
nations  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  the 
alleged  decline  of  the  American  consttti- 
tion,  and  the  state  of  the  United  Stitei 
now  as  compared  with  what  it  might  hafs 
been  had  the  institutions  devised  for  il  by 
General  Washington   and    his    assoeittes 
been  maintained — I  should  indeed  despair 
of  any  progress  being  made  for  a  very  con- 
siderable time,  and  should  regard  with  oo* 
mitigated  commiseration  the  unhappy  lot 
of  tho  Members  chosen  to  serve  upon  tlie 
Committee.     But  I  understand  mj  noble 
Friend  intends  the  inquiry  to  have  a  more 
definite  direction.      Some  of  his  observt* 
tions  seemed  to  imply  that  he  wished  the 
inquiry  to  be  directed  to  the  verifieation  or 
correction  of  certain  Returns  produced  by 
the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  inforai- 
ing  Parliament  of  the  probable  effects  of 
the  measure  they  have  introduced;  and  tbo 
Government  are  perfectly  willing  that  the 
accuracy  of  these  Returns  should  be  tested 
by  the  Committee.     I  do  not,  therefore,  at 
present  deem  it  necessary  to  enter  intoaay 
defence  of  these  Returns ;  but  I  must  say 
I  was  surprised  at  the  way  in  which  my 
noble  Friend  treated  that  question.     lAy 
noble  Friend,  in  proof  of  the  inaccuraey  oif 
the  Returns,  said  he  need  only  refer  to  tbs 
fact  that  several  Members  of  Parliameat 
representing  important  constituencies  had, 
in  their  place  in  the  House  of  Commeos, 
stated  that  in  reference  to  their  own  re- 
spective boroughs  the  Returns  were  most 
erroneous.     I  admit  that  several  Members 
of  Parliament  have  challenged  the  acet- 
racy  of  these  Returns  as  regarded  tibeir 
respective  boroughs;  but  I  am  informed  bj 
the  Department  from  which  the  R^ont 
emanated,  that,  in  consequence  of  these 
allegations,  inquiries  have  been  made  it 
the  specific  cases  referred  to,  and  the  Re- 
turns have  been  found  perfectlj  acenrata. 
The  charges  of  inaccuracy  are  almost  all 
couched  in   the  vaguest  terms,  and  ate 
founded  on  letters  of  individual  electors  to 
their  Members^  who  say  that  as  the  resalt 
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of  their  private  inquiries  thej  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Returns  are  in- 
accurate.    I  think  that  the  statement  of 
the  public  Department  which  has  had  ac- 
cess to  the  official  records  of  the  various 
boroughs  is  possessed  of  more  authority 
than  the  unsupported  assertions  of  any  in- 
difidual  constituent.     One  alleged  source 
of  fallacy  in  these  Returns  hns  been  point- 
ed out  more  specifically.     It  has  been  said 
that  in  a  very  large  number  of  boroughs 
the  strict  requirements  of  the  law  are  not 
eoTD plied  with,  and  that  all  the  persons 
who  are  assessed  for  poor  rates  are  not  en- 
tered in  the  rate-books.     That  is  perfectly 
tme.     There  are,  I  believe,  a  large  num- 
ber of  parishes  and  boroughs  in  which  the 
system  of  compounding  for  tenancies  is 
adopted,  and  in  such  cases  the  names  of 
the  tenants  do  not  appear  in  the  rate-book. 
But  1  can  assure  your  Lordships,  on  the 
authority  of  the   Poor-Law  Department, 
that  specific  instructions   were  given   to 
clerks  of  unions,  who  are  officers  of  intel- 
ligence and  education,  that  in  all  cases  of 
compounded  tenancies,  though  the  names 
of  occupants  are  not  entered  in  the  rate- 
book, the  whole  number  of  tenants  of  the 
required  value  should  be  included  in  the 
Keturns.      1  believe  that  has  been  done 
in   all  cases,  and  although  there  may  be 
some  slight  errors  in  the  Returns,  I  shall 
be  surprised  if  there  are  found  to  be  any 
serious  ones.      In   the   instructions    sent 
down   to  the   boards  of  guardians   great 
care  was  taken  that  those  officers  should 
understand  the  object  of  the  Returns  that 
were  to  be  obtained — namely,  to  give  Par- 
liament as  near  an  estimate  as  possible  of 
the  numbers  of  male  occupiers  of  various 
classes  of  tenements.     The  noble  Earl  has 
referred  to  a  noble  Lord  behind  him  (Lord 
Vivian)  as  having  pointed  out  the  incorrect- 
ness of  the  information  procured.     I  can 
assure  the  noble  Lord  that,  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  source  of  error  thftt  has  been 
commonly  dwelt  upon,  it  has  not  been  al- 
lowed to  operate  against  the  accuracy  of 
these  Returns.    It  is  perfectly  true  that  as 
elaborate  Returns  have  not  been  obtained 
with  respect  to  the  county  constituencies, 
as  have  been  laid  before  Parliament  with 
respect  to  the  boroughs ;   but  there  are 
other  means  of  getting  access  to  an  esti- 
mate of  the  county  franchise.     There  are 
various   Returns  before  Parliament  from 
which  that  information  can  be  gathered  by 
any  noble  Lord  who  refers  to  them.     An- 
other reason  which  has  prevented  the  Go- 
vernment from  presenting  to  Parliament 


such  full  particulars  with  regard  to  the 
county  constituencies  was  that  a  £10  fran- 
chise in  counties  was  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  Reform  Bill  brought  in  by  our  pre- 
decessors in  office.  Such  a  franchise  has 
been  over  and  over  again  voted  by  the 
House  of  Commons;  and,  as  compared 
with  the  proposed  borough  franchise,  it  is 
objected  to  by  very  few  persons  in  either 
branch  of  the  Legislature.  Having  said 
thus  much  in  reference  to  the  assent  of  the 
Government  to  the  institution  of  this  in- 
quiry, and  carefully  guarded  them  from 
being  supposed  to  admit  it  as  a  cause  of 
delay  in  the  consideration  of  important 
measures  which  may  come  up  to  us  on  the 
subject  of  reform,  I  should  have  been  well 
content  to  say  no  more  on  tho  general 
question.  But  I  am  sure  your  Lordships 
will  feel,  after  the  speech  of  my  noble 
Friend,  that  any  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  follows  him  would  be  guilty  of 
a  very  grave  dereliction  of  public  duty  if 
he  allowed  all  that  has  fallen  from  the 
noble  Earl  to  pass  without  some  observa- 
tion, or,  I  think  I  may  say,  without  some 
protest.  I  have  this  difficulty  in  answer- 
ing the  remarks  of  my  noble  Friend  on 
this  question,  that  they  appear  to  mo  so 
wholly  wide  of  the  mark.  My  noble  Friend 
occupied  tho  attention  of  the  House  for, 
nearly  an  hour  with  very  interesting  de- 
tails of  the  degeneracy  of  the  American 
democracy.  Now,  if  any  Bill  had  been 
introduced  into  Parliament  by  any  Go- 
vernment proposing  to  lower  the  franchise 
in  this  country  as  it  has  been  lowered  in 
America,  or  proposing  a  system  of  univer- 
sal suffrage  and  the  ballot— ^which,  by  the 
way,  is  termed  across  the  Atlantic  "  the 
sneaking  ballot** — then  I  should  willingly 
receive  the  lecture  of  my  noble  Friend  as 
a  grave  argument  against  our  measure.  I 
have  no  hesitation,  my  Lords,  in  saying 
that  I  should  view  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible alarm  and  dismay  the  institution  of 
universal  suffrage,  especially  if  accompani- 
ed by  the  ballot.  I  believe  they  are  two 
great  instruments  of  modem  despotism, 
most  hostile  to  the  liberties  of  mankind. 
I  see  them  used  all  over  Europe,  some- 
times to  cajole,  sometimes  to  terrify,  the 
poorest  and  most  uninstructed  of  men  into 
a  surrender  not  merely  of  their  own  liber- 
ties, but  of  the  liberties  of  others  who  are 
more  enlightened  and  more  independent 
than  themselves.  But  I  repudiate  alto- 
gether the  lesson  read  ns  by  my  noble 
Friend  as  applicable  to  any  measure  pro- 
posed or  likely  to  be  proposed  in  this  coun- 
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try  by  any  Government.  The  noble  Earl 
has  intimated  very  clearly  that  he  desires 
no  change  whatever  in  the  existing  consti- 
tuencies of  this  kingdom.  He  is  opposed, 
at  least,  to  all  reduction  of  the  borough 
franchise.  I  ask  my  noble  Friend,  and  I 
ask  the  House,  whether  that  is  an  opinion 
which  any  Government  is  now  in  a  position 
to  act  upon?  His  observations  on  this 
point  were  received,  I  thought,  with  very 
faint  acquiescence  by  noble  Lords  opposite. 
I  beg  the  House  to  consider  what  has  been 
the  history  of  this  question,  and  what  is 
the  situation  in  regard  to  it  in  which  the 
leading  men  of  all  parties  have  been  placed 
by  their  course  within  the  last  ten  years. 
It  is  now  upwards  of  nine  year^  since  the 
First  Minister  of  the  Grown  undertook  to 
deal  as  a  whole  with  the  question  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform.  Since  then  we  have 
had  six  successive  Governments;  every  one 
of  which,  except  the  short-lived  Govern- 
ment of  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl 
of  Derby),  in  1852,  has  pledged  itself  to 
bring  forward  a  measure  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity  to  settle,  if  it  could, 
this  great  question.  I  must  say  I  heard 
my  noble  Friend's  language  on  this  subject 
with  astonishment.  Recollecting  as  I  do 
that  he  was  himself  a  Member  of  the  Li- 
beral Government  in  1852,  which,  on  the 
united  responsibility  of  the  Cabinet,  di- 
rected the  attention  of  Parliament,  through 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  which 
afterwards  proposed  a  Bill  to  reduce  the 
borough  franchise  to  a  £5  rating,  or  an 
amount,  at  the  highest  estimate,  not  dif- 
fering more  than  20;.  from  the  borough 
franchise  of  the  present  Government — I 
say  my  noble  Friend  was  responsible  with 
his  colleagues  for  that  measure;  and  from 
that  responsibility,  let  me  tell  him,  he  can- 
not escape.  When,  therefore,  I  hear  him 
protesting  that  there  is  no  necessity  what- 
ever for  dealing  with  this  question,  or  at 
least  for  dealing  with  it  in  the  way  of  re- 
duction, I  can  only  ask  him,  "  When  did 
this  conviction  flash  upon  his  mind?"  He 
was  no  young  and  inexperienced  states- 
man in  1852.  He  had  had  a  long  acquaint- 
ance with  public  affairs,  and  he  knows  how 
the  decision  of  the  Government  was  then 
brought  about.  [  E  arl  Grbt  :  Hear,  hear !  j 
I  quite  understand  the  meaning  of  that 
cheer.  My  noble  Friend  intends  to  inti- 
mate— what  has  over  and  over  again  been 
alleged  by  all  the  opponents  of  Reform — 
that  this  question  has  been  raised  through 
the  personal  indiscretion  of  a  statesman! 

The  Duke  of  Argyll 


who  was  then  one  of  his  colleagues. 
["Hear,  hear!"]  I  am  astonished  at 
that  intimation  from  my  noble  Friend, 
for,  although  we  may  not  all  have  been  in 
the  Cabinet  of  1852,  we  all  know,  from 
our  access  to  the  public  sources  of  infor- 
mation, what  then  took  place.  The  deter- 
mination of  Lord  John  Russeirs  Govern- 
ment to  deal  with  the  question  of  Reform 
did  not  originate — as  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  Parliamentary  transactions  of  the 
period — from  any  personal  desire  of  Lord 
John  Russell  to  take  the  subject  up.  For 
what  was  the  fact?  Lord  John  Russeira 
Government  was  more  than  once  defeated, 
if  1  recollect  aright,  on  a  Motion  by  an  in- 
dependent Member  of  Parliament — one  of 
their  own  party,  indeed,  but  unconnected 
with  the  Government — who  was  vigorously 
opposed  by  Lord  John  Russell — 1  mean 
Mr.  Locke  King — on  this  very  question 
of  a  £10  franchise  in  counties.  The  Go- 
vernment in  consequence  of  that  vote  re- 
signed. The  noble  Earl  opposite  (the 
Earl  of  Derby)  was  called  upon  to  form 
a  Ministry  ;  and  in  a  speech  which  he 
made  in  this  House,  stating  the  reasons 
which  had  induced  him  to  relinquish  the 
task  committed  to  him  by  the  Queen,  he 
gave  a  long  and  very  able  analysis  of  the 
division  that  had  occurred  in  the  other 
House.  He  proved  that  Lord  John  Rus- 
seirs Government  had  been  placed  in  a 
minority,  not  by  the  votes  of  those  with 
whom  the  noble  Earl  was  politically  con- 
nected, but  by  a  majority  composed  of 
members  of  its  own  party  voting  against 
it  on  the  question  of  reform.  1  contend 
this  disproves  the  assertion  of  my  noble 
Friend  that  this  question  of  Reform  was 
raised  by  any  personal  desire  of  Lord  John 
Russell.  It  was  raised  by  an  independent 
Member  of  Parliament  on  the  question  of 
the  £10  county  franchise  ;  and  it  was  then 
felt  by  the  independent  Liberal  party  that 
the  subject  could  not  be  dealt  with  merely 
incidentally  or  in  detail  ;  that  if  they 
touched  it  at  all  they  must  deal  with  the 
whole  question  ;  and  the  Bill  of  1852  waa 
accordingly  introduced.  I  can  only  ac- 
count for  the  change  of  opinion  which  has 
come  over  the  noble  Earl's  mind  by  that 
long  interval  which  separates  the  specula- 
tions of  individuals  acting  in  an  isolated 
position  from  their  convictions  when  Mem- 
bers of 'a  Government  acting  together  and 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 
What  is  the  position  in  which  the  borough 
franchise  stands  ?  I  have  never  thought 
that  full  justice  was  done  to  the  Reform 
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Bill  of  the  late  Gbvernment  ;  but  the 
greatest  injustice  that  was  done  to  it  was 
inflicted  by  its  own  unnatural  parent.  It 
was  most  ablj  drawn,  and  conceived  on 
distinct  and  definite  principles.  One  of 
its  most  prominent  features  was  that  the 
Reform  of  Parliament  should  be  dealt  with 
exclusive  of  any  lowering  of  the  franchise. 
Let  me  quote  the  words  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  introduced  the  measure  of 
the  late  Government.  ■  Mr.  Disraeli  said, 
in  introducing  the  Reform  Bill : — 

"  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  there  are  many 
persons  quite  capable  of  exercising  the  suflfhtge 
who  do  not  live  in  £10  houses,  and  whom  I 
should  wish  ta  see  possessing  the  suffhige.  But 
■bould  we  obtain  that  result  by — I  won't  call  it 
the  vulgar  expedient,  because  the  epithet  might 
be  misinterpreted,  though  I  should  not  use  it  in 
an  oflbnsiTe  sense^but  by  the  coarse  and  com- 
mon expedient  which  is  recommended,  by  what 
is  called  'lowering  the  franchise  in  towns?'" 
[3  Barnard,  clil.  p.  984.] 

Here  is  another  passage  from  the  same 
speech : — 

**  It  certainly  would  be  most  injudicious,  not  to 
say  intolerable,  when  we  are  guarding  ourselves 
against  the  predominance  of  a  territorial  aristo- 
cracy and  the  predominance  of  a  manufacturing 
and  commercial  oligarchy,  that  we  should  reform 
Parliament  by  securing  the  predominance  of  a 
household  democracy."    llbid,  p.  985.] 

On  the  31  St  of  March,  Mr.  Disraeli  again 
Bttjs : — 

"  That  being  my  opinion,  I  cannot  look  upon 
what  is  called  reduction  of  franchise  in  boroughs 
but  with  alarm.  I  haye  never  yet  met  any  argu- 
ment which  &irly  encounters  the  objections  that 
are  urged  against  it."   [3  Hansard,  cUii.  p.  1246.] 

Now,  I  think  that  these  passages  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  speech  bear  out  the  assertion  I 
now  venture  to  make,  that  one  of  the 
prominent  features  of  that  Bill — the  essen- 
tial feature  which  distinguished  it  from  all 
other  Bills  previously  introduced — was  that 
it  proposed  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
Reform  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  I 
suppose  my  noble  Friend  proposes  to  deal 
with  it  —  without  lowering  the  borough 
franchise.  I  do  not,  my  Lords,  in  saying 
this,  mean  to  throw  ridicule  on  such  a 
mode  of  procedure.  The  opinion  may  be 
maintained  by  many.  I  was  well  aware 
that  it  was  maintained  by  Mr.  Hugh  Millar, 
whom  my  noble  Friend  has  quoted  to- 
night, and  others,  that  the  present  borough 
franchise  is  low  enough.  We  are  not  of 
that  opinion.  But  what  happened  with 
the  Bill  of  the  late  Government  ?  I  am 
not  speaking  of  its  treatment  ab  extra,  but 
of  its  treatment  at  the  hands  of  its  own 


parent.  During  the  discussions  that  arose 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament  every 
subsequent  speech  of  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
marked  by  a  distinct  step  backward  on  this 
point.  He  declined  to  admit  that  it  was 
one  of  the  principles  of  his  Bill.  When 
pressed  on  the  point  he  would  give  no 
definite  ^nswer.  Everything  was  a  matter 
of  detail  and  to  go  before  the  Committee. 
That  was  not  dealing  fairly  with  the  Bill 
of  the  late  Government.  Let  me  now  di- 
rect the  attention  of  the  House  to  what 
was  said  by  the  same  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man when  the  new  Parliament  assembled. 
When  the  late  Government  was  defeated 
on  the  Motion  of  my  noble  Friend  Lord 
John  Russell,  the  first  thing  they  did,  both 
in  this  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
was  to  say,  "  Remember  we  do  not  go  to 
the  Hustings  with  this  Bill — we  are  quit 
of  it  altogether  " : — and  one  of  the  objects 
in  being  quit  of  it  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
mode  in  which  it  proposed  to  deal  with  the 
borough  franchise.  I  can  readily  admit 
that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  claptrap 
talked  at  the  last  general  election  ;  but  1 
may  appeal  to  noble  Lords  on  both  sides 
whether,  although  there  was  no  sort  of 
democratic  excitement,  there  was  not  a 
considerable  and  almost  universal  pressure 
put  on  all  those  who  addressed  the  con- 
stituencies in  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
borough  franchise,  and  whether  Members 
of  the  Conservative  party  did  not  find  it 
generally  necessary  to  profess  a  recon- 
sideration of  their  Bill  in  reference  to  the 
borough  franchise.  When  the  new  Parlia- 
ment met,  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  was 
moved,  and  what  was  the  deliverance  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  on  this  most  significant  of  all 
heads  ?  He  was  then  combating  the  vote 
of  want  of  confidence.  He  had  been  speak- 
ing of  the  J&IO  county  franchise,  and  he 
says : — 

"The  question  of  the  borough  firanchise  was 
not  in  that  condition  of  maturity.  Until  the 
last  great  debate  that  question  has  never  been 
thoroughly  grappled  with  in  this  House.  It  has 
never  been  brought  forward  by  persons  of  any 
eminence,  nor  has  it  at  any  time  attracted  or  com- 
manded much  attention.  Well,  in  that  direction 
we  proceeded  very  cautiously,  as  you  must  do 
with  that  part  of  a  subject  for  which  the  pubHo 

mind  is  not  so  ripe  as  for  the  other 

I  am  perfectly  ready  to  admit,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  that  that  proposition  was  not  favour- 
ed by  this  House,  nor  was  it  su£Bciently  favoured 
by  the  country  to  be  one  upon  which  we  can  in- 
sist.  The  question  of  the  borough  franchise,  how- 
ever, must  be  dealt  with,  and  it  must  be  dealt 
with,  too,  with  reference  to  the  introduction  of  the 
working  classes.  We  admit  that  that  has  been 
the  opinion  of  Parliament,  and  that  it  has  been 
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the  opinion  of  the  country  as  shown  by  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  have  been  returned  to  this  House. 

We  are  perfectly  prepared  to  deal 

with  that  question  of  the  borough  franchise  and 
the  introduction  of  the  working  classes  by  lower- 
ing the  franchise  in  boroughs^  and  by  acting  in 
that  direction  with  sincerity,  because,  as  I  ven- 
tured to  observe  in  the  debate  upon  our  measure, 
if  you  intend  to  admit  the  working  classes  to  the 
franchise  by  lowering  the  suffrage  in  .boroughs, 
you  must  not  keep  the  promise  to  the  ear  and 
break  it  to  the  hope.  The  lowering  of  the  suffrage 
must  be  done  in  a  manner  which  satisfactorily  and 
completely  effects  your  object,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  consistent  with  maintaining  the  institutions 
of  the  country." — [3  Bantard,  cliv.  p.  189.] 

Now,  I  ask  mj  noble  Friend,  considering 
all  that  has  taken  place  on  this  question  ; 
considering  the  measure  for  which  he 
himself  was  responsible ;  considering  the 
pledges  which  everj  Government  have  been 
obliged  to  take  ;  considering  the  course 
taken  by  the  Conservative  party,  aiid  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  struck  their 
flag  upon  this  question — does  he  think  it 
possible  that  any  Government  could  bring 
in  a  Reform  Bill  that  does  not  deal  with 
tho  borough  franchise  ?  And  is  there,  after 
all,  anything  so  very  dreadful  in  this  lower- 
ing of  the  borough  franchise  to  a  moderate 
degree  ?  There  seems  to  be  a  theory  now 
prevailing  in  some  quarters,  which  I  appre- 
hend is  quite  a  new  one — that  society  is 
stratified  in  horizontal  lines,  each  layer 
wholly  distinct  and  even  opposito  to  the 
next;  and  as  in  nature  different  strata, 
though  in  close  contact,  are  yet  separated 
from  each  other  by  innumerable  ages,  so 
all  classes  that  lie  below  the  present  con- 
stituency are  wholly  separated  from  them 
in  feeling,  thought,  and  aspiration ;  that 
they  are  arrayed  against  their  fellow  citi- 
zens above  them,  hostile  to  the  institutions 
of  the  State,  jealous  of  the  rich,  and  would 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  property  and 
the  other  constitutional  principles  on  which 
the  liberties  of  England  depend.  I  ask, 
is  there  any  foundation  whatever  for  this 
theory  in  the  actual  life  of  England  ? 
When  you  come  to  deal  with  the  artisans 
and  lower  classes  of  the  country,  do  you 
find  that  they  are  animated  by  this  spirit 
of  hostility  to  you  and  your  institutions  ? 
I  saw  in  the  public  papers  not  long  ago, 
at  a  great  Conservative  dinner  given  to  the 
noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  at 
Liverpool,  Lord  Stanley  was  reported  to 
have  given  distinct  utterance  to  this  senti- 
ment, which  I  believe  to  be  true,  that  the 
working  classes  of  this  country  are  mainly 
Conservative  in  their  disposition.  And,  if 
that  is  really  your  belief,  why  such  a  horror 
The  Duke  of  Argyll 


of  lowering  the  borough  franchise?  Mj 
noble  Friend  talked  as  if  the  proposition  k 
the  Government  was  to  introduce  into  this 
country  the  mere  despotism  of  numbers. 
Why,  the  whole  question  is  the  lowering 
the  borough  franchise  by  80s,  It  is  qoite 
preposterous,  I  say,  then,  to  address  lec- 
tures to  this  House  on  democracy  in  Ame- 
rica, as  if  we  were  going  to  introdoce  um- 
versal  suffrage  accompanied  by  the  ballot 
— of  which  I,  too,  have  a  great  horror,  al* 
though  I  question  if  the  effects  of  such  s 
measure  would  be  as  terrible  as  my  noble 
Friend  appears  to  imagine.  A  very  remark- 
able inquiry  tras  moved  for  by  my  noble 
Friend  (Earl  Grey)  during  the. last  Sessios 
of  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  the  monid- 
pal  franchise,  with  a  view  to  its  effect  on  the 
discussions  likely  to  take  place  in  reference 
to  the  Parliamentary  franchise.  I  shall 
beg  your  Lordships'  attention  to  some  of 
the  facts  which  came  out  in  the  course  of 
that  investigation.  It  appears,  by  what  I 
really  believe  was  a  mistake  of  the  iuten- 
tion  of  Parliament,  a  system  of  very  nearly 
universal  suffrage,  as  regards  the  municipsl 
franchise,  was  introduced  into  many  bo- 
roughs ;  and  my  noble  Friend  represent- 
ed that  this  had  been  productive  of  very 
serious  inconvenience  where  it  had  come 
into  operation.  The  Committee  appointed 
at  my  noble  Friend's  instigation  report- 
ed fully.  The  balance  of  evidence  was,  I 
think,  in  favour  of  my  noble  Friend's  as- 
sertion, that  serious  inconvenience  had 
arisen  in  several  boroughs  of  England  ; 
that  at  Newcastle  and  other  towns  bri- 
bery and  corruption  hud  taken  place  at 
municipal  elections :  but  I  should  explwii 
that  the  class  of  voters  in  these  towns  u 
of  the  very  lowest  kind.  But,  after  all, 
this  inconvenience  was  trifling  as  compared 
with  that  we  might  have  expected  from 
the  theory  I  am  now  venturing  to  combat, 
of  the  hostility  of  the  various  classes  to 
each  other.  Some  very  remarkable  evi- 
dence was  given  in  this  Report,  to  which 
I  wish  to  call  your  Lordships'  attentioo, 
with  regard  to  the  borough  franchise.  The 
Report  most  probably  was  drawn  up  by 
my  noble  Friend.  I  find  in  the  Report  to 
which  I  refer  a  passage  to  the  effect  that 
the  higher  order  of  artisan  b  to  a  mao 
quite  as  intelligent  and  independent  as  ihe 
smaller  shopkeepers,  who,  generally  speak- 
ing, occupy  dwellings  of  which  the  rates 
are  paid  by  the  landlord.  The  Report  goes 
on  to  say  that  any  measure  which  wodM 
disfranchise  such  men  would  deprive  the 
electoral  body  of  a  valnable  and  respecta> 
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ble  element.  The  question  was  put  bj  the 
noble  Earl  to  several  witnesses  what  line 
they  would  propose  to  draw  with  tho  view 
of  securing  in  the  respective  constituen- 
cies the  higher  and  better  class  of  arti* 
sansy  and  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the 
Terj  poor  classes  ;  and  I  find  on  looking 
through  their  evidence  that  almost  every 
one  of  them  fixed  upon  a  £6  or  a  £7,  and 
in  some  instances  on  a  £5  rental  as  repre- 
senting the  points  at  which  this  line  ought 
to  be  drawn,  to  admit  the  higher  class  of 
artisans  and  exclude  the  lower  classes.  Is 
this  evidence  which  my  noble  Friend  seeks 
to  ignore  in  dealing  with  the  question  of 
the  borough  franchise  ?  The  line  fixed 
upon  by  the  Government  is  that  which  the 
Committee  recommended.  They  have  taken 
a  £fS  franchise;  and  in  doing  so  they  have, 
I  believe,  adopted  a  perfectly,  safe  course, 
inasmuch  as  they  will  thereby  be  admitting 
to  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  that  class 
of  artizans  who  are  by  no  means  a  lawless 
or  reckless  body  of  men,  but  who  are,  on 
the  contrary,  as  intelligent  and  quite  as 
well  fitted  to  possess  the  suffrage  as  the 
smaller  class  of  shopkeepers,  and  quite  as 
independent  in  many  towns.  Kow,  my 
noble  Friend  also  spoke  this  evening  as 
if  the  constituencies  which  would  be  created 
by  an  uniform  franchise  would  bo  in  them- 
Bolves  necessarily  of  an  uniform  character. 
I  must,  however,  contend  that  he  could 
give  expression  to  no  greater  fallacy.  The 
statement  of  the  noble  Earl  would  not  be 
correct  even  if  it  were  confined  to  the  case 
of  a  £6  franchise  in  any  one  town.  A 
£6  householder  in  tho  Tower  Hamlets,  for 
instance,  occupies  a  position  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  a  £6  householder  in  Maryle- 
bone,  and  the  same  observation  applies 
with  equal  justice  to  the  east  and  west 
ends  of  Manchester.  But  if  this  be  true 
of  individual  towns  it  may  bo  still  more 
fairly  said  with  respect  to  the  different 
boroughs  which  are  scattered  over  the  face 
of  the  country,  some  of  which  are  of  a 
purely  agricultural  character  ;  that  is  to 
say,  whose  artizans  and  shopkeepers  have 
relations  rather  with  the  neighbouring 
county  gentlemen  and  farmers  than  with 
the  manufacturing  class,  while  the  rela- 
tions of  others  stand  upon  the  contrary 
footing.  When,  therefore,  my  noble  Friend 
seeks  to  secure  variety  by  means  of  a 
varying  franchise  he  seems  to  forget  to 
take  into  account  the  different  effects  which 
will  be  produced  on  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land by  a  franchise  uniform  in  itself.  In- 
stead of  uniformity  1  contend  that  the 


result  would  be  that  )^embers  would  be 
sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  representing 
every  variety  of  interests.  The  House 
will,  I  hope,  excuse  me  for  having  tres- 
passed so  long  upon  their  attention,  but  I 
could  not,  as  a  Member  of  tho  Govern- 
ment, deem  it  to  be  consistent  with  my 
duty  to  sit  down  without  entering  my  pro- 
test against  the  doctrines  which  the  noble 
Earl  has  this  evening  laid  down.  1  may, 
perhaps,  before  resuming  my  seat,  be  per- 
mitted to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  delay.  The  noble  Earl  in 
the  commencement  of  his  speech  intimated 
that  the  Reform  Bill  had  hitherto  made  slow 
progress  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
and  implied  that  this  delay  was  owing  to 
the  dislike  of  the  measure  which  there  pre* 
vailed.  My  noble  Friend  has,  however, 
omitted,  in  dealing  with  that  part  of  the 
subject,  to  lay  before  the  House  two  most 
important  facts,  the  first  of  which  is  that 
the  discussion  of  the  Bill  has,  perhaps  un- 
fortunately, but  certainly  unavoidably,  been 
retarded  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  brought  forward  concurrently  with  a 
financial  scheme  of  unusual  importance. 
He  forgot,  in  the  second  place,  to  mention 
that  the  Conservative  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons  announced  it  to  be  their  in- 
tention not  to  oppose  the  second  reading 
of  a  measure  the  principle  of  which  might 
be  regarded  as  having  already  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Legislature.  Under  these 
circumstances  1  do  not  think  that  my 
noble  Friend  is  justified  in  supposing  tbat 
it  is  not  the  desire  of  the  leading  men  of 
all  parties  that  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion of  Reform  should  be  effected  during 
the  present  Session,  and  by  means  of  tho 
present  Bill.  Nor  can  I  too  earnestly  im- 
press upon  your  Lordships  the  conviction 
that  serious  complications  may  arise  from 
postponing  that  settlement.  Such  a  course 
may  prove  dangerous  to  the  constitution, 
and  could  not  be  otherwise  than  injurious 
to  the  character  of  our  public  men.  Their 
smcerity  in  dealing  with  this  important 
question  is  already  becoming  suspected, 
and  fi  contrast  is  drawn  by  the  journals  of 
the  day  between  the  professions  with  re- 
gard to  it  whici}  they  make  at  general 
elections,  and  the  language  which  they 
make  use  of  in  their  places  in  Parlia- 
ment. Do  you  desire,  then,  to  defer 
all  decisive  action  in  the  matter  until 
the  country  becomes  the  scene  of  wide- 
spread agitation,  or  is  it  not  rather  your 
wish  to  set  it  at  rest  at  a  moment  when 
you  may  do  so  without  being  influenced 
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by  undue  external  pressure?  I  enter- 
tain no  doubt  as  to  the  answer  whicb 
ought  to  be  returned  to  such  a  question ; 
and  I  trust  now  that  we  have  before  Par- 
liament a  measure  of  Reform  which,  in  its 
main  features,  is  not  essentially  distii^ct 
from  that  of  the  late  Government,  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  public  spirit  and  a  sufficient 
absence  of  acrimony  will  be  manifested  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  in  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature  to  enable  us,  if  not  to 
pass  the  Bill  in  its  present  shape,  at  all 
events,  to  fix  upon  the  amount  of  the 
franchise  in  boroughs  and  counties  to  which 
we  shall  be  prepared  to  assent.  I  shall 
only  add  that  it  is  the  sincere  wish  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  that  this  question 
should  be  kept  no  longer — to  use  the  phrase 
of  the  noble  Earl — "  dangling  "  before  the 
House  and  the  country,  but  that  it  should 
be  settled  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
increased  political  liberty  of  the  people, 
and  at  the  same  time,  with  the  due  main- 
tenance of  our  political  institutions. 

Lord  VIVIAN  said,  he  did  not  rise  to 
address  their  Lordships  on  this  question ; 
but  reference  having  been  made  to  a  letter 
which  he  had  received,  he  begged  to  say 
that  the  person  who  wrote  that  letter  was 
a  person  on  whose  ability  and  accuracy  he 
could  rely.  The  writer  of  the  letter  was 
the  clerk  of  a  particular  union  in  the  county, 
and  contained  the  following  passage : — 

"  Since  I  had  the  oonversation  with  your  Lord- 
ship on  the  suhjeot  of  my  return  to  the  Poor  Law 
Board  I  have  revised  it,  and  find  it  to  be  strictly 
correct.  On  the  face  of  the  rates  there  would 
appear  to  be  an  addition  of  55  electors,  bul,  as 
the  gross  esthnated  rental  in  the  Bodmin  rate  is 
20  per  oent  below  the  actual  rent,  the  addition 
would  really  be  much  greater.  Mr.  Bray,  the 
tov^n  clerk,  tells  me  that  he  has  gone  through  the 
rates  of  Bodmin  borough  and  parish  with  the 
overseers,  and  that  eighty  at  least  would  be  added 
to  the  constituency  under  the  £6  rental  franchise. 
This  would  be  just  double  the  number  given  in 
the  printed  Report.  As  I  made  all  the  necessary 
deductions  before  my  Return  was  forwarded  to  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why 
20  per  cent  has  been  since  deducted  from  the 
number  on  the  rates.'* 

The  Earl  of  DERBY:  I  cannot,  my 
Lords,  but  apprehend,  after  what  has  fallen 
from  the  noble  Duke  who  has  just  ad- 
dressed you,  and  who  deprecates  the  intro- 
duction of  acrimony  into  this  discussion  so 
strongly,  that  he  and  the  other  Members 
of  Iler  Majesty's  Government  are  not  even 
yet  sufficiently  impressed  witb  the  vast 
importance  of  this  subject,  and  that  the 
noble  Duke  himself,  more  especially  in  the 
speech  which  *we  have  this  evening  heard 
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from  him,  and  by  the  refarenee  which  he 
has  made  to  the  conduct  of  former  Minis- 
ters, is  less  desirous— or  would,  at  all  eveats 
appear  to  be  less  desirous — to  arrive  at 
an  amicable  and  satisfactory  settlement  of 
this  question  than  of  keeping  alive  the 
spirit  of  party  agitation,  and  seeking  tt 
throw  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  politied 
opponents  that  which,  according  to  hioiyis 
the  invidious  task  which  he  and  his  col- 
leagues have  very  reluctantly  undert^Lca. 
The  noble  Duke  has  favoured  us  with  bk 
historical  reminiscences;  and  though  ay 
recollection  extends  a  good   deal  forlhir 
back  than  that  of  the  noble  Duke,  the 
noble  Duke  has  one  advantage  over  me, 
because,  I  cannot,  of  course,  presume  to 
enter  into  any  discussion  of  those  myste- 
rious conversations,  and  those  varioQa  in- 
ducements which  were  held  forth  at  As 
time  when  the  noble  Duke  was  a  Member 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  of  which  I  know  no- 
thing, but  which  led  to  the  original  intro- 
duction of  the  Reform  Bill. 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL :  I  aUnded  to 
what  took  place  in  Lord  John  Rnssdl's 
Cabinet  in  1852,  of  which  I  certainly  wu 
not  a  member. 

The  Earl  op  DERBY:  At  what  period 
in  1852  ? 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL :  I  thmk  I  an 
right  in  stating  that  the  first  Reform  Bill 
of  Lord  John  Russell  was  introduced  is 
the  month  of  February,  1852. 
The  Earl  of  DERBY:  In  extremis f 
The  Duke  of  ARGYLL :  Possibly. 
The  Earl  op  DERBY :  I  merely  wish 
to  say,  in  answer  to  the  noble  Duke,  ^lat 
he  need  not  have  reminded  ua  of  the  spe- 
cial inducements  under  which  partieidar 
Members  of  the  Cabinet  were  led  to  saae- 
tion  the  propositions  which  he  has  taunted 
the  noble  Earl  with  having  assented  to.  I 
do  not  know  anything  of  them ;  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know — I  do  not  wish  tokoov 
-r-an^ thing  in  reference  to  them.  But  he 
has  gone  further,  and  he  has  certainly  sir- 
prised  the  House  by  one  fact — ^whieh,tt 
it  has  been  stated  by  the  noble  Duke,  1 
must  assume  to  be  a  fact — namely,  tint 
Lord  John  Russell,  of  all  men  in  the  wodi 
was  extremely  unwilling  to  deal  with  tUi 
question  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  that  ^ 
to  the  best  of  his  power,  resisted  the  i^ 
duction  of  the  county  firanchise  to  JClfi* 
and  that  he  was  oppoised  to  the  measnisi 
which  afterwards  he  certainly  propeeei 
Lord  John  Russell  was  dragged,  a  relll^ 
tant  victim  to  circumstances,  boond  to  ths 
chariot  wheeb  of  a  triumphant  Parliiiine 
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Ultj  majority ;  and  bo,  contrarj  to  bis  own 
earnest  desires,'  at  variance  with  his  own 
cherished  opinions  on   the  subject.   Lord 
John  Russell  became  a  convert  to  the  prin« 
ciples  of  further   Parliamentary  Reform. 
Perhaps  some  few  years  hence  we  may  find 
the  noble  Duke  himself  assenting  to  the 
principle  of  universal  suffrage  and  vote  by 
ballot,  which  he  says,  much  as  he  dislikes 
it,  is  not  altogether  so  bad  as  it  is  repre- 
sented.   The  noble  Duke,  I  know  not  why, 
has  thought  fit  to  deal  with  the  measure 
proposed  by  the  late  Government,  and  the 
terms  and  conditions  on  which  that  Bill 
was  introduced ;    and,  little  as  I  desire, 
and  still  less  as  1  expected,  that  any  such 
discussion  would  have  been  forced  on  us,  1 
am  not  unwilling  to  meet  the  noble  Duke 
on  that  ground,  and  to  state  precisely  the 
course   Her   Majesty's   Government   then 
took,  and  which  they  thought  best  adapted 
for  the  final  settlement  of  the  question. 
The  noble  Duke  has  stated,  not  quite  cor- 
rectly, that  on  the  first  entry  of  that  Go- 
fernment  into  office,  I  pledged  myself  to 
the  introduction  of  a  measure  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform.    1  carefully  guarded  my- 
self against  giving  any  such  pledge.     But 
I  did  pledge  myself  that  during  the  recess 
Her  Majesty's  then  Ministers  would  devote 
their  best  attention  to  the  consideration  of 
that  very  difficult  question,  with  the  hope 
that,  if  there  was  public  feeling  such  as  wo 
trusted  to  find  at  both  sides  of  the  House, 
we  should  be  able  to  submit  a  measure, 
which,  if  it  failed  to  satisfy  the  extremes 
of  either  party,  would  receive  th^  sanction 
and  support  of  all  moderate  men.    I  stated 
at  the  time  that  I  was  induced  to  take  this 
course,  not  by  any  conviction  in  my  own 
mind  that  for  practical  purposes  an  altera- 
tion of  the  existing  system  of  representa- 
tion was  positively  called  for,  but  by  the 
fact  that  successive  Ministries  had  pledg- 
ed what  might  be  considered  the  honour 
of  the  Crown — had  pledged  the  Crown  in 
person — to  an  attempt  to  settle  the  ex- 
isting difficulties.     Accepting  the  respon- 
sibility of  that  promise,  and  trusting  we 
might  be  met  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and 
generosity,  I  endeavoured — without  a  sense 
of  its  intrinsic  necessity,  but  I  hope  1  need 
not  say  I  honestly  endeavoured  —  to  re- 
deem the  pledge  which  had  been  bequeath- 
ed to  us  by  our  predecessors.     1  was  glad 
to  hear  from  the  noble  Duke  opposite  that 
justice  has  not  been  done  to  the  merits  of 
tliat  Bill.     Its  history  is  fresh  in  the  recol- 
lection of  your  Lordships,  and  1  need  not 
remind  you  of  the  course  which  the  discus- 
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Bion  took.  The  noble  Duke  has  taken  the 
opportunity  of  referring  to  speeches  made 
prior  to  the  dissolution  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  who  then  filled  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Disraeli)  ; 
and  he  has  quoted  passages  in  which  he 
stated  that  it  was  necessary  to  deal  with 
this  question  with  a  view  to  the  rejiresen- 
tation,  more  or  less,  of  a  portion  of  the 
working  classes  of  this  country.  That  re- 
presentation we  endeavoured  honestly  to 
secure,  without  the  injurious  consequences 
which,  as  1  beHeve,  are  involved  in  the 
measure  of  Her  Majesty's  present  Govern- 
ment. We  did  not  think  it  was  desirable 
or  expedient  that  the  borough  franchise 
should  be  reduced  generally  below  £10,  so 
as  to  create  that  flood  of  the  lower  class  of 
voters  which  would  be  introduced  if  the 
present  Bill  should  unhappily  receive  the 
sanction  of  your  Lordships  and  of  Parlia- 
ment. 1  acknowledge  that  Parliament  dif- 
fered from  us  on  that  ground ;  but  we 
thought  it  was  a  matter, of  no  insignificant 
importance  to  secure  it  by  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  borough  and  country  franchise. 
The  material  distinctions  between  these 
have  been  already  so  far  done  away  with 
that  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  subsist  in 
practice  ;  and  therefore  in  reducing  the 
county  franchise  to  the  same  amount  as 
that  in  boroughs,  where  we  declined  to 
lower  it,  we  acted  on  the  opinion,  which  I 
hold  now,  that  identity  of  the  franchise 
affords  the  best  security  against  future  agi- 
tations for  the  reduction  either  of  one  or  of 
the  other.  I  was  very  much  struck  with 
what  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  elec- 
tions which  followed  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government.  To  the  circumstances  under 
which  that  overthrow  took  place  1  will  not 
now  recur.  We  had  been  in  hopes  that  our 
propositions  would  have  met  with  fair  and 
candid  consideration  ;  that  if  the  Bill,  to  a 
great  extent,  had  met  the  views  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House  they  would  have  been  willing  to 
sanction  the  second  reading,  and  to  dis- 
cuss with  us  in  Committee  what  seemed  to 
them  most  to  require  amendment.  The 
noble  Duke  thinks  this  a  fitting  occasion 
to  taunt  us  as  if  we  had  abandoned  the 
views  which  we  entertained,  though  all  our 
efforts  were  directed  to  prevent  the  agita- 
tion of  these  questions  before  the  time  at 
which  they  would  properly  come  on  for 
consideration.  And  how  was  that  measure 
met  ?  Not  even  by  moving  Amendments, 
or  by  stating  the  objections  which  they 
might  entertain  ;    but,  for  the  purpose  of 
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escaping  from  the  necessity  of  moving 
Amendments,  it  was  met  by  an  abstract 
Besolution,  such  f^s  we  know  noble  Lords 
and  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  are  very  well 
practised  in  laying  down,  but  which  on  cer- 
tain questions  they  subsequently  find  it  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  adhere  to.  By  that 
ungenerous  device,  aided  by  concert  with 
other  parties,  and  by  an  understanding,  in 
which,  if  we  are  to  believe  what  is  passing 
at  present,  one  of  the  parties  seems  to 
have  been  very  much  deceived  as  to  the 
intentions  of  the  Government,  a  narrow  and 
small  majority  was  given  to  the  Opposition. 
An  appeal  to  the  country  followed,  the  re* 
suit  of  which  undoubtedly  was  to  return  a 
House  of  Commons  which  did  not  approach 
the  discussion  of  specific  principles,  but  in 
a  mere  party  fight  between  opposing  bo- 
dies, gave  on  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
a  majority  which  was  certainly  not  large, 
but  was  still  suJBScient  to  overthrow  the 
Government  and  to  change  the  hands  in 
which  power  had  beeu  deposited.  During 
the  elections  I  was  much  struck  by  a 
speech  made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  now  fills  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  (Sir  G. 
0.  Lewis)  in  which  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  very  good  sense,  on  which  I  hoped  Her 
Majesty's  present  Government  were  about 
to  act.  In  that  speech  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman declared  his  opinion  that  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  it  was  matter  of 
absolute  necessity  that  any  person  or  any 
Government  who  proposed  to  bring  in  a 
Reform  Bill  should  distinctly  point  out  to 
the  House  the  points  as  to  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Government,  there  existed 
a  necessity  of  Reform,  the  specific  defects 
in  the  former  Reform  Bill  which  required 
to  be  corrected,  the  points  in  which  it  had 
failed  to  answer  the  expectations  of  its 
promoters,  and  in  what  respects  it  had 
failed  to  satisfy  the  just  expectations  of 
the  country;  and  having  thus  realized  the 
difficulties  of  the  case  and  perceived  what 
were  the  defects  of  the  former  Bill,  they 
should  apply  the  provisions  of  the  new  Bill 
to  remedy  those  defects,  and  should  be 
able  to  point  out  what  specific  remedy  they 
were  prepared  to  prescribe  for  the  objec« 
tions  which  had  been  raised.  When  it  was 
first  announced  that  Her  Majesty's  present 
Government  intended  to  introduce  a  mea- 
sure of  Parliamentary  Reform  to  satisfy 
tho  just  expectations  of  the  country,  and 
above  all,  to  comply  with  the  wise  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  I  went  down,  I  confess. 

The  Earl  of  Derby 


with  great  anxiety  and  the  deepest  mtereit' 
to  the  place  into  which,  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  your  Lord^i|it 
are  permitted  when  disoossioss  are  takia|[ 
place.     Of  course,  I  am  precluded  from  n> 
ferring  in  tho  slightest  degree  to  what  I 
heard  in  that  place.     On  going  into  tk 
House,  as  I  recollected  the  same  great  aetai 
performing  the  same  great  part  tweotj4m 
years  previously,  I  certainly  was  coisidcr- 
ably  struck  witJi  the  very  altered  cooiitiot 
of  the  benches  and  the  galleries  as  eo» 
pared  with  what  I  recollected  them  on  Urn 
occasion  to  which  the  noble  Lord  speeii* 
cally  called  our  attention   bj  saying  tkit 
he  would  bring  forward  this  Reform  B9 
on  a  day  that  was  not  without  its  sigaif- 
cance,  namely,  the  1st  of  March.    If  \fj 
significance  be  meant  the  Bignificanet  i 
contrast,  certainly  no  day  could  be  bet» 
ter  devised,  if  he  proposed  to  compare  tiM 
1st  of  March,  1831,  with  the  Ist  of  Marcb, 
1860.     I  said  I  would  not  refer  towkstl 
heard  fall  from  the  noble  Lord  in  the  dis- 
cussion; but  as  by  an  habitual  breach  of 
privilege  we  are  enabled  to  obtain  tooe 
information  as  to  what  takea  place  in  this 
and  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  I  caa 
entirely  corroborate,  by  my  own  persoatl 
testimony,  the  accuracy  of  those  statemimts 
by  which  we  were  enabled  the  next  day  to 
collect  what  were  the  views  of  Her  Msr 
jesty's   Government    in    introdncmg  thii 
mea8ui*e,  and  by  what  principles  they  in- 
tended to  be  guided.     1  must  confesft— it 
1  am  not  speaking  disrespectfully  of  the 
House  of  Commons — that  the  tone  of  the 
debate  appeared  more  to  resemble  the  dis- 
cussion on  a  Turnpike  Bill  than  that  on  a 
measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform;  and  I 
cannot  say  that  the  mode  in  which  this 
great  scheme  was  brought  under  the  caa- 
sideration  of  the  House  was  snch  as  te 
bespeak  for  it  very  grave  consideration  or 
to  lead  to  the  expectation  that  it  would  be 
soon  and  satisfactorily  settled.     As  far  at 
I  could  collect  the  opinions  of  the  Govern* 
ment  on  the  following  day,  it  did  not  ap- 
pear that  any  consideration  pressed  upoa 
their  minds  beyond  the  number  of  pereoai 
that  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  consti- 
tuencies to  redeem  the  pledge  which  had 
been  given.     No  effort  was  made  to  poiat 
out  the  specific  defects  of  the  present  sys- 
tem ;  there  were  no  attempts  to  show  that 
under  the  existing  system  many  perseoi 
properly  qualified  by  intelligence,  by  poii> 
tion,  and   by  capacity  for  exercising  the 
franchise,  were  improperly  excluded  fnm 
it,  while  otliers,  in{eri(Mr  to  them  ia  WfJ 
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respect,  enjojecl,  or  raiher  possessed  that 
privilege.       And  there  is  one  point  on 
which,  I  confess,  I  am  not  prepared  to  go 
with  the  nohle  Duke;  it  is  the  appreciation 
he  appears  to  attach  to  the  possession  of 
the  franchise.   The  main  object  of  the  fran- 
chise is  to  secure  the  representative  body 
that  maj  best  conduct  tiie  government  of 
the  country;  that  object  must  be  attained 
mainly  by  the  quality  of  the  constituencies 
and  the  yotea  of  those  who  can  wisely  and 
judiciously,  freely  and  independently,  exer- 
cise their  privilege.     It  was  impossible  for 
us  not  to  see  that  ^here  were  large  classes 
who,  by  the  provisions  of  the  last  Reform 
Bill,  confining  the  vote  to  £10  household- 
ers, were  altogether  excluded  from  the 
franchise,   though  perfectly  qualified  and 
folly  entitled  to  possess  it ;   and  it  was 
very  important  they  should  be  added  to 
the  constituency,  whatever  their  number. 
By  a  variety  of  franchises  we  thought  we 
should  add  to  the  constituencies,  not  the 
whole  body  of  the  working  classes,  but  a 
considerable  number  of    them,   applying 
sufficient  tests  to  show  that  they  were  the 
most  steady,  intelligent,  and  industrious, 
at  well  as  the  least  improvident  of  their 
dass-  the  least  migratory,  and  having  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  locality,  and  in  the 
general  welfare  of  the  country.     To  that 
dass  we  were  willing  and  anxious  to  ex- 
tend the  franchise;  and  now  I  hope  the 
noble  Duke  will  understand  in  what  sense 
we  were  willing  and  anxious  to  admit  the 
working  classes  to  a  fair  share  of  the  re- 
presentation.    We  proposed  to   give   the 
franchise  to  persons  who  for  a  certain  time 
bad  occupied  furnished  or  unfurnished  lodg- 
ings, often  at  a  considerable  amount  of 
rent.  This  lodger  franchise  would  also  have 
ioduded  many  industrious  mechanics  and 
artisans,  as  well  as  many  persons  of  edu- 
cation, property,  and  intelligence,  very  su- 
perior to  several  classes  which  now  possess 
the  franchise,   and  who,   merely  because 
they  are  not  £10  householders,  are  now, 
to  a  great  extent,  excluded  from  the  exer* 
oise  of  the  privilege.     Wo  proposed  also 
that  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of 
personal  property,  of  deposits  to  a  certain 
amount  in  a  savings  bank,  should  consti- 
tute a  claim  to  tlie  franchise.     In  short, 
ve  were  desirous  to  give  a  right  to  the 
dective  franchise  to  every  one  who  could 
show  he  had  a  permanent  stake  in   the 
country,  and  from   whose  character  and 
mode  of  life  we  had  reason  to  believe  he 
^ould  exercise  the  privilege  honestly,  tem- 
perately, and  judiciously,  and  to  the  best 


of  his  ability.  These  were  the  principles 
for  which  we  contended;  and  when  the 
present  Bill  was  introduced  I  hoped  to  hear 
that  where  we  had  fallen  short  of  expecta- 
tion, or  where  our  measure  left  any  practi- 
cal difficulty  or  grievance,  to  those  difficul- 
Ues  and  grievances  a  remedy  had  been  ap^ 
plied.  But  all  I  heard  with  regard  to  the 
franchise  was  this — that  the  number  of  the 
constituencies  must  be  increased.  Now, 
except  so  far  as  the  increase  may  have  an 
undue  influence  on  the  present  constituen- 
cies, the  lumiber  of  the  electors  is  the 
least  important  point.  It  is  the  quality  of 
the  constituencies  that  is  important.  If 
you  have  a  properly  qualified  constituency 
—whether  it  is  200,000  or  500,000,  or 
even  1,000,000, — the  mero  question  of 
numbers  is  the  least  important  at  all.  You 
may  add  1,000,000  to  the  constituencies 
so  that  the  quality  be  irreproachable.  But 
the  only  question  that  appears  to  have  en- 
tered the  minds  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment is,  by  what  reduction  of  the  franchise 
could  they  obtain  a  given  number  of  elec- 
tors ?  In  introducing  the  Bill  the  only  argu- 
ment of  the  Government  was  this, — looking 
at  the  boroughs,  a  £9  franchise  will  give  so 
many  votes;  an  £S  franchise  so  many  noore; 
a  £7  so  roiany  more;  and  by  a  £6  franchise 
we  shall  obtain  exactly  203,000  additional 
votes.  That  is  literally  all  the  argument 
of  the  Government;  it  took  a  £6  qualifica- 
tion because  it  would  give  203,000  votes, 
neither  more  nor  less.  If  that  is  the  only 
argument  on  which  the  £6  qualification 
is  to  be  adopted  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, then  the  inquiry  asked  for  by  the 
noble  Earl,  and  which  I  am  gratified  to 
hear  will  be  acceded  to  by  the  Govern- 
ment, though  under  some  pressure. — [The 
Duke  of  Argyll  ;  No  pressure.]  No  pres- 
sure !  Very  well ;  but  I  was  about  to  say 
that  if  the  main  argument  for  the  Bill  is 
that  these  203,000  voters  will  be  no  undue 
augmentation  of  the  constituencies,  then  it 
is  important  to  ascertain  what  may  be  the 
probable  result  of  the  extension.  And  I 
am  afraid,  when  we  come  to  examine,  we 
shall  find  Her  Majesty's  Government  has 
no  very  accurate  foundation  for  the  esti- 
mate it  has  submitted.  The  noble  Duke 
says  the  Government  consents  to  this  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  under  no  pressure,  that 
it  is  Yoluntarily  conceded,  and  that  the 
subject  deserves  investigation.  I  think 
Her  Majesty's  Government  roust  have  some 
doubts  on  their  own  minds  whether  their 
data  are  as  clear  as  they  are  supposed  to 
be,  and  whether  there  is  not  room  for  fur* 
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ther  inquirj  into  the  practical  results  of 
the  measure  they  have  proposed.  Then 
the  noble  Duke  says  the  Committee  is  con- 
ceded on  the  understanding  that  it  is  not 
proposed  for  the  purpose  of  delay.  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  say  that  the  Committee 
will  not  be  used  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
delay  ;  hut  if  the  noble  Duke  supposes 
that,  whatever  the  degree  of  progress 
made  in  the  inquiry,  legislation  on  this 
subject  is,  nevertheless,  to  go  on,  then 
Her  Majesty's  Government  is  placed  in  a 
position  I  cannot  comprehend.  The  inves- 
tigation is  either  intended  to  satisfy  the 
mind  of  Parliament  or  resolve  the  doubts 
of  the  Government  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
its  own  data;  the  noble  Duke  himself 
thinks  it  likely  to  he  useful.  Useful  for 
what  ?  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  this  measure  ought  to  receive  the 
sanction  of  this  and  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  Yon  are  not  asking  for  the 
inquiry  merely  for  your  own  information 
and  instruction;  the  investigation  is  intend- 
ed to  ascertain  whether  a  certain  measure 
can  be  wisely,  safely,  and  judiciously  adopt- 
ed by  Parliament.  Then,  I  say,  if  Parlia- 
ment passes  the  measure,  and  the  Com- 
mittee continues  its  inquiry.  Parliament, 
after  it  has  passed  it,  may  receive  a  Re- 
port stating  that  the  Bill  has  been  sanc- 
tioned on  erroneous  data,  and  is  a  danger- 
ous measure.  The  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee may  condemn  a  measure  you  have  al- 
ready passed.  I  earnestly  hope  the  House 
of  Commons  will  take  full  time  to  consider 
the  data  that  may  be  laid  before  the  Com- 
mittee. The  loss  of  one  Session,  or  even 
of  two  Sessions,  would  be  more  than  ade- 
quately compensated  by  the  certainty  of 
proceeding  on  sound  data,  and  knowing 
the  probable  consequences  of  the  measure. 
On  a  subject  important  enough  in  itself, 
but  insignificant  in  comparison  with  this — 
the  system  of  purchase  in  the  army — I 
was  glad  to  hear  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  for  War  declare  that  the  Go- 
vernment did  not  intend  to  proceed  one 
inch  beyond  the  stage  of  which  they  could 
clearly  see  the  effect  and  consequences.  I 
only  hope  he  has  inculcated  the  same  cau- 
tion on  his  colleagues  with  regard  to  this 
far  more  important  question.  The  inquiry 
of  this  Committee  may  tend  to  throw  light 
upon  a  suhject  which  is  at  present  in  great 
darkness,  and  enable  us  to  judge  how  far 
we  can  adopt  a  proposition  which  has  been 
very  imperfectly  and  ^unsatisfactorily  laid 
before  us.  I  should  deprecate  it  as  a  great 
misfortune  if  this  House  should  be  under 
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the  necessity  of  rejecting  a  measure  sent 
up  by  the  House  of  Commons,  or,  hy  im- 
portant modifications  of  it,  seek  to  lores 
upon  the  House  of  Commons  provision 
which    they  did  not  approve.      I  do  att 
mean  to  say  that  the^  question  does  not 
vitally  affect  your  Lordships.  It  affects  tki 
whole  country  generally — it  affects  tW 
whole  constitution;  but  it  is  important  that 
the  main  provisions  of  a  measure  which  re- 
lates directly  to  the  representation  of  ^ 
other  House  should  be  introdoeed  with  tbe 
sanction  of  that  House.     StilU  whatenr 
may  be  the  objections  to  a  modification  or 
rejection,  if  this  Bill  were  to  come  up  to 
your  Lordships  in  its  present  state,  with 
its  present  simple  provif^ions — simple  thsj 
are  called,  and  simple  they  are,  undoubt* 
edly,  in  one  sense,  but  most  dangeroM 
they  will  be  found— I  should  think  its  re- 
jection for  the  purpose  of  further  conside^ 
ation  infinitely  preferable  to  the  adoptiQi 
of  a  measure,  the  most  nnstateamanlike, 
the  most  unconstitutional,  and  tbe  most  is- 
conclusive  of  any  which  has  been  submit- 
ted by  any  Government  on  this  important 
subject.      My  Lords,   without  impugning 
the  motives  of  the  Government,  or  imput- 
ing to  them  or  the  persons  employed  bj 
them  any  wish  to  deceive,  we  deny  alto- 
gether the  accuracy  of  the  Returns  which 
have  been  submitted  to  Parliament,  and 
we  are  prepared  to  show  that  in  regard  to 
many  boroughs  they  are  notoriously  erro- 
neous.    Every  day  almost  I  receive  letten 
from  persons  offering  evidence  to  show  that 
such  is  the  case  in  regard  to  thta  borough 
or  that.     That  is  a  point  which  ought  to 
be  fairly  and  carefully  inquired  into,  and 
the  Committee  might  very  advantageously 
make  the  inquiry.     But,  even  admitting 
the  Government  Returns   to  be  eorreet, 
what  is  the  alteration  which  thej  are  about 
to  make  ?     According  to  those  Retains, 
the    number   of   borough  Totera    is  oov 
440,000 ;  to  this  it  is  proposed  to  make 
a  gross  addition  of  240,000.     Allowing  a 
deduction  of   20  per  cent,  there  is  a  net 
addition  of  203,000.     That  may  seem  to 
be  an  unimportant  addition,  but  yon  w31 
recollect  that  there  is  a  very  small  addi- 
tion to  the   metropolitan   constituencies. 
Deducting  the  metropolitan  and  Universttj 
constituencies  from  the  whole  body,  tbe 
number  of    the   present   constitnency  ii 
288,540,  and  to  this  you  are  about  t<r  add 
203,000.    Therefore,  according  to  the  Go- 
vernment Returns,  you  are  about  to  make 
an  addition  of  5-7ths  to  the  existing  coo- 
stituencics;  and  the  whole  of  this  addittoi 
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18  not  to  be  taken,  as  was  proposed  in  our 
measure,  from  a  number  of  ctasses,  some 
higher  and  some  lower,  but  all  from  the 
Terj  lowest  class,  from  tbe  very  lowest  scale 
of  Toters.  Of  this  gross  addition  of  254,000 
not  more  than  one-third  are  between  £S 
and  «&10  householders ;  the  other  two- 
thirds'  are  between  £6  and  £8.  If  we  are 
to  assume,  as  I  am  afraid  we  must,  that 
the  lower  we  go  in  the  scale  of  voters,  the 
greater  is  the  risk  of  a  want  of  judgment, 
a  want  of  due  appreciation  of  the  vote — 
of  a  liability  to  undue  influence  and  cor- 
ruption— then  I  say  that,  on  the  Govern- 
ment's own  showing,  the  change  which 
they  propose  is  sufficiently  important  to 
make  us  pause  and  consider  before  wc  ad- 
mit so  large  an  infusion  of  what  I  must 
eall,  without  offence,  the  democratic  ele- 
ment into  the  House  of  Commons.  But,  if 
the  information  which  reaches  me  is  any- 
thing like  correct,  the  numbers  mentioned 
by  the  Government  afford  no  just  view  of 
tbe  real  state  of  the  case.  The  increase  of 
203,000  of  which  they  speak,  according  to 
some,  must  be  more  than  double ;  and  no 
statement  which  I  have  heard  places  the 
addition  which  ought  to  be  made  to  it  at 
less  than  50  per  cent.  And  recollect  that 
this  addition  is  not  made  equally  over  the 
whole  constituencies  of  the  country.  There 
are  more  than  thirty  towns  in  which,  even 
assuming  the  correctness  of  the  Govern- 
ment figures,  the  addition  to  the  existing 
constituencies  would  range  from  100  to  380 
per  cent.  How  is  it  possible  to  argue  that 
these  boroughs  will  not  be  in  the  posses- 
sion and  under  the  control  of  the  very  low- 
est class  of  voters ;  and  that  that  which  has 
happened  by  the  reduction  of  the  munici- 
pal franchise  will  happen  also  in  regard  to 
tbe  Parliamentary  franchise — that  parties 
who  have  no  concern  whatever  in  the  ex- 
penditure will  be  those  who  will  virtually 
regulate  taxation  ?  Consequently,  even  if 
you  have  no  corruption,  if  you  have  none 
of  those  scenes  which  the  noble  Earl  oppo- 
site has  so  forcibly  described  as  the  result 
of  a  low  franchise  in  the  United  States, 
you  will,  at  any  rate,  set  an  irresistible 
temptation  before  the  lowest  class  of  voters 
to  tax  for  their  own  benefit,  with  an  igno- 
rant prodigality  of  which  no  judgment  can 
be  formed,  those  higher  classes  whom  they 
erroneously  suppose  to  be  the  authors  of 
the  great  expenditure.  The  noble  Duke 
reminded  us — and  I  can  assure  him  there 
was  no  danger  of  our  forgetting  it — that 
this  Reform  Bill  which  is  to  give  this  great 
power  to  the  lower  classes  is  introduced 


simultaneously  with  an  important  Budget, 
I  must  say  that  the  very  fact  of  the  simul- 
taneous introduction  of  the  two  measures 
requires  double  caution  from  Parliament 
before  taking  the  irrevocable  step  which  is 
proposed  to  us.  The  noble  Duke  thinks 
that  the  noble  Earl  who  introduced  this 
Motion — in  my  opinion  with  much  mode- 
ration, judgment,  and  power — went  out  of 
his  way  to  point  out  the  dangers  which 
have  resulted  in  the  United  States  from 
the  preponderance  of  the  lower  order  of 
voters.  But  is  that  warning  wholly  to  be 
thrown  away  in  considering  a  Reform  Bill 
for  this  country  ?  Have  we  not  those 
among  us,  exercising  great  influence  over 
this  very  low  class  of  voters,  whose  boast 
is  that  they  desire  to  Americanize  our  in- 
stitutions ?  Have  we  not  too  much  sanc- 
tion given  by  high  authority,  as  connected 
with  the  Budget  and  prospective  finance,  to 
the  notion  that  the  present  taxation  presses 
too  heavily  upon  the  lower  classes  and  too 
lightly  upon  the  higher?  Have  we  not 
heard  rejoicing  at  the  anticipated  success 
of  the  Budget,  on  the  ground  that  if  we 
need  to  make  any  effort  at  any  future  time, 
either  for  defence  or  to  carry  on  a  war,  the 
expense  must  fall  upon  the  rich  few  and 
not  on  the  many  poor  ?  and  was  not  the 
impossibility  of  raising  sufficient  sums  by 
direct  taxation  for  military  operations  re- 
ferred to  with  exultation,  as  being  an  im- 
portant result  of  this  valuable  Budget? 
And  now  you  are  asked  to  give  to  a  class 
of  voters  most  likely  to  be  under  such  in- 
fluences a  preponderating  control  over  the 
finances  of  the  country,  at  the  veiy  mo- 
ment when  such  a  Budget  is  introduced, 
and  when  the  deficiency,  too,  promises  to 
be  even  more  serious  next  year  than  it  has 
proved  this  present  year.  Nay,  more  ;  it 
was  stated  by  the  Government  that  we 
ought  to  leave  financial  questions  to  the 
Unbiassed  decision  of  the  new  Parliament. 
Is  not  that  a  reason  why  we  should  not 
constitute  the  new  Parliament  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  will  be  open  to  those  in- 
fluences and  temptations  which  are  most 
likely  to  surround  it  ?  And  is  it  an  ima- 
ginary danger,  when  we  are  told  by  those 
who  boast  of  their  influence  over  the  large 
body  of  non-electors,  that  their  power  will 
so  far  preponderate  as  to  render  any  in- 
crease of  revenue,  except  by  direct  taxa- 
tion, wholly  impossible,  that  this  measure 
will  cramp  the  resources,  fetter  the  ener- 
gies, and  do  away  with  the  military  power 
of  the  country  ?  That  alone  is  reason 
enough  for  a  severe  examination  into  the 
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acouFAOj  of  the  dctta  and  the  amount  of 
power  which  the  Government  are  about  to 
throw  into  the  hands  of  a  portion  of  the 
community  whose  loyalty  and  good  feeling 
I  do  not  doubt,  but  whose  proneness  to 
be  acted  upon  by  interested  agitators,  and 
whose  inability  to  form  a  just  view  of 
political  subjects,  I  yenture,  with  all  re- 
spect to  their  many  virtues,  greatly  to  fear 
and  regret.  I  will  only  revert  to  one  point 
with  regard  to  the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy 
of  these  Returns.  It  seems  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  discrepancy  between  the 
number  of  electors  and  the  number  of 
houses  affording  a  qualification  is  because 
the  persons  for  whom  a  composition  is  made 
do  not  appear.  That  is  not  the  fallacy  in 
the  Return  to  which  I  wish  to  refer.  But 
there  are  two  fallacies  which  the  noble 
Duke  will  see  at  once  go  to  the  very  root 
of  the  basis  which  the  Government  have 
taken  for  their  measure.  Your  Lordships 
will  recollect  that  the  argument  of  the  Go- 
vernment is  that  only  a  certain  number 
IV ill  be  added  to  the  present  amount  of 
electors.  Two  questions  then  arise : — 
What  is  the  present  amount  ?  and.  What 
is  the  number  about  to  be  added  ?  For 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  present 
number  of  electors  the  Government  have 
taken  the  parochial  registers.  Now,  these 
registers  do  not  give  the  number  of  elec- 
tors, but  they  do  give  the  number  of  names. 
Consequently,  if  one  name  is  repeated  half- 
a  dozen  times,  it  represents  five  more  elec- 
tors than  is  really  the  fact.  I  apprehend 
that  no  means  have  been  taken  by  which 
that  fallacy  has  been  avoided.  The  Return 
cortainly  gives  the  names,  and  not  the  pre- 
sent number  of  electors.  That  is  the  less 
important  fallacy  of  the  two.  The  more 
important  is  this  : — the  Government  have 
taken  as  their  dcUa  the  gross  estimated 
rental,  and  have  obtahied  Returns  of  the 
houses  the  gross  estimated  rental  of  which 
is  £10  and  upwards,  £9,  £8,  £7,  £6,  and 
so  on.  6y-the-by,  the  Government  have  a 
Return  of  the  Houses  the  gross  estimated 
rental  of  which  is  £5,  and  I  should  very 
much  like  to  see  it,  for  the  reason  which  I 
am  about  to  state.  The  gross  estimated 
rental  is  taken  as  the  basis  on  which  the 
Government  proceed,  making  a  deduction 
of  20  per  cent  for  tenements  occupied  by 
women  and  unoccupied.  But  though  the 
gross  estimated  rental  is  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rating,  it  is  not  the  rental  value, 
and  it  is  notoriously,  upon  an  average,  20 
per  cent  below  the  rent  actually  paid.  The 
qualification  is  not  upon  the  gross  esti- 
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mated  value,  but  on  the  aetoal  rent  whidi 
each  individual  can  prove  to  the  Revtwag 
Barrister  that  he  pays.  It  has  been  fooad 
that  in  many  cases  persons  rated  at  a  grost 
estimated  value  of  less  than  £10  are  dee* 
tors,  because  they  can  prove  they  are  ps^ 
ing  above  £10,  and  that  is  the  oolyinode 
in  which  to  account  for  the  fact  that  Ike 
registered  electors  are  greater  in  nuoiber 
in  some  boroughs  than  the  total  number  of 
£10  qualifying  house<» — because  a  few  fm- 
men  or  a  few  freeholders  will  not  aooooat 
for  the  discrepancy.  If  that  is  so,  it  b 
very  likely  a  £5  or  a  £4  gross  estimated 
rental  will  make  a  voter  under  a  £6  quati- 
fication,  and  I  should  like,  tharefore,  ta 
see  what  is  the  Return  which  the  Goveni- 
ment  have  in  their  possession  of  the  gress 
estimated  rentals  of  £5.  I  know  they  have 
it.  I  know  at  least  that  they  sent  fbr  it* 
and  I  can  only  suppose  that  they  do  nd 
produce  it  because  they  are  relying  oa  the 
accuracy  of  their  calculationB,  and,  aa  th^ 
do  not  propose  less  than  a  £6  qualifieatioa 
they  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  gvte  the 
Return  lower.  But  if  an  estimated  value 
of  £4  or  £5  should  give,  aa  is  Tery  likaly* 
votes  under  a  £6  quolification,  the  Return 
may,  perhaps,  astonish  Her  Majesty's  Go* 
yemment,  and  supply  facts  of  which  they 
are  not  at  present  aware.  I  am  sorry  that 
the  observations  of  the  noble  Duke  shonUl 
have  led  me  into  so  detailed  a  discussion  of 
the  operation  of  a  measure  which  is  not 
actually  before  us.  But  I  do  think  it  is 
of  great  importance  that  Parliament  should 
not  legislate  upon  this  subject  without  isSX 
and  accurate  daia^  more  espeoiatly  seeing 
that  there  is  no  great  public  impatteBce ; 
that,  provided  Parliament  is  seen  to  be  deal- 
ing honestly  with  the  question,  there  is  ae 
danger  of  any  great  or  serious  agitation*  and 
that  there  is  no  deep  anxiety  among  laige 
classes  of  the  community  for  any  great  altM>> 
ation  of  the  existing  system;  and,  more- 
over, seeing  that  there  is  the  utmost  appre- 
hension of  the  consequencesamong  the  mars 
respectable  even  of  the  lower  claaa  of  exist- 
ing voters,  I  do  think  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
deepest  importance  that  there  ahonld  be  a 
full,  searching,  and  impartial  inqoirj  hefore 
the  Committee  moved  for  hy  the  noble  £acL 
I  hope  that  whatever  time  may  be  ooevpiad 
by  the  Committee  in  h<mA  fide  imimries, 
the  Government  will  not  attempt  to  ioroa 
through,  in  ignorance  of  facts  which  are 
necessary  for  our  proper  judgment,  a  mea- 
sure, whether  for  weal  or  woe,  the  most 
important  which  has  ever  been  aubmittcd 
to  Parliament,  and  which,  in  its  preeeat 
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Bills  had  been  promoted  in  one  of  the 
States ;   but  I  am  afraid  our  own  early 
legislation  in  such  matters  was  not  so  en« 
tirely  pure  and  free  from  reproach,  as  to 
justify  us  in   attributing  the  bribery  in 
America  solely  to  the  democratic  character 
of  the  GoTemroent.     I  was  surprised   to 
hear  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of 
Derby)  accuse  my  noble  Friend  (the  Duke 
of  Argyll)  of  having  indulged  in  acrimo- 
nious language.     In  the  whole  of  that  able 
and  closely-reasoned  speech,  I  did  not,  for 
my  own  part,  hear  a  single  phrase  fall 
from  him  to  which  that  epithet  could  be 
justly  applied.  My  noble  Friend,  it  is  true» 
quoted  Hansard;  and  it  is  sometitpes  very 
disagreeable  to  remind  noble  Lords  of  what 
they  and  members  of  their  party  have  for- 
merly said;  but  he  did  so  only  in  a  histori- 
cal way,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
public  men  on  both   sides  of  the  House 
have  gradually  arrived  at   the  conclusion 
which   Her   Mojesty's   Government   have 
now  adopted.     The  noble  Earl  opposite 
has  given  us  an  account  of  his  own  con- 
duct in  connection  with  the  Reform  Bill  of 
the  late  Government.     He  hai  made  the 
very  singular  acknowledgment  that  when 
he,  as  the  Prime  Minister  of  this  country, 
introduced  his  Reform  Bill  into  Parliament, 
he  entertained  at  the  same  time  the  deli- 
berate and  clear  conviction,  that  such  a 
measure  was  unnecessary.     It  is  also  not 
a  little  remarkable  that  the  very  strong 
declaration  made  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  part  of 
the  late  Government,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  deal  with  the  lowering  of  the  franchise 
in  boroughs,  should  have  remained  uncon- 
tradicted and  unqualified,  so  as  to  have  its 
full  effect  on  the  vote  of  the  House,  and 
that  the  noble  Earl  should  now  tell  us  it 
was  then,  and  is  still,  his  firm  conviction, 
that  the  only  sound  principle  to  be  adopted 
is  the  maintenance  of  the  two  franchises 
on  an  equality.   The  noble  Earl  then  made 
an  attack  on  the  principle  of  the  Bill  which 
has  been  introduced  by  the  present  Go- 
vernment.    It  is,  however,  quite  irregular 
to  discuss  a  Bill  not  before  us,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  desirable  to  do  so;  but,  as  the 
noble  Earl  asserted  that  the  Government, 
determined  to  get  a  large  quantity  of  new 
▼oters,  had  gone  down  as  low  as  they  could 
to  catch  hold  of  them,  I  feel  bound  to  state 
the  principle  upon  which  we  have  pro- 
ceeded.    Considering  the  great  spread  of 
intelligence  of  late  years  among  the  popu- 
lation of  this  country,  the  Government  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to  extend  the 


state,  I  am  painfully  convinced  is  likely  to 
endanger  the  whole  balance  of  the  consti- 
tution, to  return  a  House  of  Commons  ir- 
reconcilably at  variance  with  this  House, 
and  to  lead  to  perpetual  collisions  between 
the  two  Houses,  which  it  is  the  bounden 
doty  <^  every  Minister  to  keep  in  harmo- 
nions  action.  If,  unhappily,  the  Bill,  un- 
guarded by  other  provisions,  should  pass, 
and  a  preponderance  of  power  be  given  to 
one  class,  I  fear  that  the  result  will  be 
sot  only  to  unsettle  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  but  either  to  make  your  Lord- 
ahipe'  House  a  permanent  obstruction  to 
the  legislation  of  the  Lower  House,  or  to 
sweep  it  away  altogether,  and  with  it  to 
sweep  away  the  Monarchy  and  our  most 
eherished  institutions.  I  do  not  say  this 
to  prevent  its  adoption  after  full  discussion, 
if  it  be  wise  and  practicable,  but  because 
it  18  of  vital  consequence  that  no  step, 
which  roast  be  irrevocable,  should  be  un- 
advisedly taken  in  a  matter  of  such  deep 
importance. 

Earl  GRANVILLE:  My  Lords,  I  have 
carefully  listened  to  the  three  speeches 
which  have  been  made  this  evening.  The 
apeeoh  of  the  noble  Earl  who  opened  the 
discussion  was  moderate  and  philosophi- 
cal, but  it  was  certainly  equally  applicable 
against  the  Bill  which  became  law  in  1832. 
There  was  one  argument  which  the  noble 
Earl  addressed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House,  which  I  can  hardly  think  likely  to 
have  much  effect.  One  of  the  disastrous 
consequences  which  we  are  told  will  follow 
if  we  lower  the  franchise  too  much,  is  that 
we  shall  have  a  Legislature  that  will  have 
recourse  to  pfotective  duties.  I  do  not 
believe  that  if  we  went  much  lower  than  is 
proposed,  such  would  be  the  result;  but  it 
is  a  singular  argument  to  address  to  a 
party  who  have  only  very  recently  been 
converted  from  the  doctrines  of  protection. 
1  regret,  also,  the  very  strong  attack  made 
by  the  noble  Earl  upon  the  institutions  of 
America,  and  am  afraid  that,  coming  from 
BO  distinguished  a  Member  of  the  Upper 
House  of  this  country,  it  will  produce  much 
irritation  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  agree  in  some  of  the 
remarks  which  he  made,  although  gene- 
rally they  weremueh  exaggerated;  but  the 
adoption  of  such  a  constitution  as  that  of 
the  United  States  is  very  different  from 
the  moderate  extension  of  the  franchise 
which  has  been  proposed  in  this  country. 
The  noble  Earl,  as  an  instance  of  the  inju- 
rious effects  of  democratic  institutions,  re- 
ferred to  the  eorruption  by  which  Railway  I 
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franchiso  to  a  number  of  persons  who  may 
usefully  exercise  it.  Entirely  disagreeing 
with  the  view  that  as  long  as  a  man  is 
well  governed  ho  has  no  interest  in  having 
his  humble  share  in  the  Government  of  the 
country,  and  holding  that  an  element  of 
strength  is  added  to  the  Constitution  when 
all  those  who  are  capable  of  exercising  the 
franchise  properly  are  allowed  to  do  so,  we 
have  thought  it  desirable  to  see  how  far 
down  we  can  go,  without  producing  that 
enormous  increase  of  numbers  which  would 
swamp  the  other  interests  of  the  country. 
Both  the  noble  Earl,  who  moved  for  the 
Committee,  and  the  noble  Earl  opposite, 
say  that  we  have  gone  too  far.  The  noble 
Earl  opposite,  however,  should  recollect 
that,  according  to  the  admission  of  Mr. 
Disraeli,  his  own  Bill  would  have  increased 
the  constituency  of  the  country  by  some- 
thing like  half  a  million.  The  noble  Earl 
said  that,  arguing  from  the  returns  of  the 
Government,  we  proposed  too  large  an  in- 
crease of  the  constituency,  but  that  he  had 
reason  to  believe  the  Returns  were  altogether 
inaccurate.  I  can  only  repeat  what  has  been 
already  said,  that  the  Government  believe 
that  they  are  as  accurate  as  it  is  possible 
for  Returns  of  that  description  to  be.  I 
will  not  go  into  details,  which  had  better 
be  left  to  the  Committee  to  inquire  into; 
but  I  may  say,  in  answer  to  the  noble  Earl, 
that  very  generally  the  gross  estimated 
rental  is  the  actual  rental  paid.  The  noble 
Earl  regards  the  willingness  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  agree  to  this  Committee  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  our  guilt;  but  our  object 
is  simply  to  satisfy  those  who  question  the 
accuracy  of  our  Returns  that  their  suspicions 
are  groundless,  and  that  we  have  framed 
our  measure  neither  on  erroneous  nor  in- 
sufficient data,  I  would  ask  the  noble  Earl 
whether,  when  he  was  eloquently  advocat- 
ing the  Reform  Bill  of  1 832,  he  had  in  any 
degree  as  distinct  a  notion  of  what  would 
be  the  result  of  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise as  we  have  in  regard  to  the  present 
measure?  The  Government  consent  to 
the  appointment  of  this  Committee  with 
the  most  suicere  desire  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  those  who  are  anxious  to  procure  full  and 
accurate  information  on  this  important  sub- 
ject; and  any  Returns  which  are  in  our  pos- 
session, or  which  we  can  obtain,  shall  be 
unreservedly  at  the  use  of  the  Committee. 
1  am  not  clear,  however,  that  any  great 
political  advantage  will  be  derived  from 
thi»  Committee;  and  I  wish  the  noble  Earl 
had  ox  plained  more  fully  the  manner  in 
which  the  evidence  required  is  to  be  pro- 
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cured.     Much  of  it  will,  of  course,  conslit 
merely  of  copies  of  rate-books  and  other 
official  records;  but  a  portion  of  it  will  take 
the  shape  of  estimates,,  and  the  mode. a 
which  such   estimates  are   to   be  fonned 
seems  a  difficult  point.      I  am  not  lony 
that  the  Committee  has  been  moved  ii, 
but  there  is  much  in  the  general  tone  of 
the  speeches  on  the  subject  which  I  ce^ 
tainly  do  regret.     The  noble  Earl,  in  de- 
precating the  language  employed  in  treat- 
ing of  the  question  of  Reform,  alioded,  I 
understood,  to  what  had  been  said  by  ene 
speaker  who  has  expressed  his  views  of  the 
effect  of  Parliamentary  Reform  on  the  finaft- 
cial  arrangements  of  the  country.     New,  I 
believe  that  speaker  to  be  a  very  earnest 
and  sincere  man,  although  I  disagree  witk 
many  of  the  views  which  be   holds,  and 
among  others  his  representation  of  the  aris- 
tocracy as  selfish,  illiberal,  and  opposed  to 
the  popular  feeling.     I  believe  that  repre- 
sentation has  made  no  impression  on  the 
public — it  has  fallen  flat  on  the  public  ear, 
because  hitherto  they  have  seen  reason  to 
believe  the  contrary.     But  I  must  say  I 
can  hardly  understand   any    coarse  more 
likely  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  anybody 
who  wishes  to  create  a  prejudice  against 
the  aristocracy  than  for  the  noble  Earl  to 
seize  this  early  opportunity  of  attacking  a 
measure  which  his  own  party  in  the  other 
House  do  not  venture  to  oppose  on  the 
second  reading,  of  proclaiming  the  hostile 
feeling  with  which  it  will  be  received  when 
it  comes  into  your  Lordships'  House,  az^ 
of  expressing  his  opinion  that  it  should  be 
postponed  for  a  Session  or  two.     I  do  not 
think  the  noble  Earl  is  justified  in  umg 
such  language  to  represent  the  feeUng  of 
the  House  of  Lords.     I  believe  that,  while 
your  Lordships  are  averse  to  any  dangeross 
innovations,  you  are  convinced  of  the  desi- 
rability of  disposing  of  this  question  at  a 
moment  when  the  working  classes  are  mo- 
derate in  their  claims  and  hopeful  of  re- 
ceiving justice  at  your  hands  without  the 
exercise  of  any  extraordinary  pressore.    I 
cannot  believe  that,  either  directly  or  io^ 
rectly,  the  adoption  of  this  measure  will  pro- 
duce the  fearful  consequences  predicted  hj 
the  noble  Earl  opposite — the  destracdoo  m 
all  our  institutions,  the  Monarchy  not  ci- 
cepted.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  the  firaaeaih 
viction  that  it  will  tend  greatly  to  streogtiicB 
those  iustitutionsand  promote  the  happineiB 
and  prosperity  of  the  nation.     As  1  have 
said,  the  Government  do  not  oppose  thk 
Committee  ;  but  I  wish  to  prot^  agaisit 
the  idea  that  its  appointment  is  in  any  «•/ 
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to  tio  oor  bands  in  promoting  our  measure 
of  reform,  or  that  we  are  to  be  restricted 
in  adTancing  it  through  Parliament  by  the 
length  of  time  the  Committee  may  think  fit 
to  bestow  on  any  point  of  the  inquiry. 

Eabl  OREY:  My  Lords,  I  must  in  the 
first  place  apologise  to  a  noble  Earl  on  the 
other  side  (the  Earl  of  Eglintoun)  for  hav- 
ing from  inadvertence  omitted  to  notice  the 
suggestion  he  offered  to  mo  immediately 
before  I  rose  to  address  your  Lordships, 
that  I  should  alter  the  terms  of  my  Motion 
Bo  as  to  extend  the  inquiry  to  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  I  do  not  doubt  that  a  similar 
inquiry  to  that  which  I  have  proposed  for 
England  is  also  wanted  for  the  other  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but  I  think  in  in- 
quiring into  the  representation  of  England, 
one  Committee  will  have  quite  as  much 
work  as  it  can  well  get  through.  My  Lords, 
I  turn  now  to  a  matter  which  affects  myself 
personally — I  mean  the  share  which  I  had 
in  the  responsibility  of  proposing  to  Parlia- 
ment the  measure  of  Reform  brought  for- 
ward in  1852.  The  allusion  which  has  been 
made  to-night  to  that  subject  imposes  on 
me  the  necessity — I  assure  your  Lordships 
it  18  to  me  an  unpleasant  necessity — of  ex- 
plaining the  circumstances  which  induced 
me  to  join  in  that  course.  Having  had  some 
anticipation  that  some  remark  might  be 
made  on  that  subject,  I  have  obtained  the 
permission  of  Her  Majesty  to  refer  to  what 
took  place  in  the  Cabinet  at  that  period. 
Mj  explanation  is  a  very  simple  one.  I 
cheered  the  observation  of  the  noble  Duke 
when  he  said,  I  implied  that  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1 852  originated  from  the  indiscretion 
of  my  noble  Eriend  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Government.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  such 
is  my  opinion  ;  I  think  the  original  diffi- 
culty on  this  subject  arose  [from  the  fact 
which  is,  I  believe,  well  known  to  all  your 
Lordships,  although  it  may  never  perhaps 
have  been  publicly  stated — namely,  that 
three  or  four  years  before  that  Bill  was  in- 
troduced Lord  John  Russell,  as  the  head 
of  the  Cabinet,  without  any  previous  con- 
cert or  communication  with  his  colleagues, 
CQmmitted  himself  by  expressing  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  opinion  that  the 
time  was  come  when  a  change  ought  to  be 
made  in  the  measure  of  1832.  That  opin- 
ion was  expressed  without  the  intention  to 
express  it  having  been  intimated,  as  far  as 
1  know,  to  any  one  of  his  colleagues,  and 
certainly  not  to  the  Cabinet.  1  believe 
when  that  announcement  was  made  it  was 
not  approved  by  any,  or  at  least  not  by 
more  than  one  or  two,  members  of  the  Ca- 


binet. For  myself,  I  can  say  it  had  my 
most  entire  disapproval — a  feeling  which  1 
did  not  attempt  to  conceal,  as  Lord  John 
Russell  can  testify.  It  js  perfectly  true, 
as  the  noble  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyll) has  remarked,  that  subsequently  cir- 
cumstances occurred  in  1851,  which  ren- 
dered it  exceedingly  difficult  for  Lord  John 
Russell's  Government  to  avoid  dealing  with 
the  question  of  reform.  In  that  year,  as 
the  noble  Duke  has  stated,  the  Government 
of  Lord  John  Russell  was  defeated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Mr.  Locke  King's 
Motion  for  extending  the  right  of  voting  in 
counties  to  £10  householders,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  that  defeat  the  members  of  the 
Administration  unanimously  agreed  that 
they  ought  to  tender  their  resignation  to 
Her  Majesty.  But  the  task  of  forming  a 
new  Government  having  been  abandoned 
or  declined  by  the  noble  Earl  opposite  and 
by  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  John  Russell  and 
his  colleagues  found  themselves  almost 
compelled  to  resume  their  offices.  For  my- 
self I  must  say  that  nothing  but  an  appa- 
rently overruling  necessity  compelled  me  to 
concur  in  this  determination,  on  account  of 
the  inconvenience  that  I  foresaw  would  en- 
sue from  the  pledge  which  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell had  previously  given  on  the  question 
of  reform,  and  which  he  had  renewed  still 
more  explicitly  in  the  debate  that  preceded 
the  defeat  of  the  Government.  With  the 
opinion  I  entertained  and  avowed  on  this 
question,  it  was  with  extreme  reluctance 
that  I  consented,  after  this  occurrence,  to 
continue  a  Member  of  that  Administration. 
But,  looking  at  all  the  circumstances  of  that 
time,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  remain 
in  the  Government ;  and  I  did  so,  dis- 
tinctly reserving  to  myself  the  right  not  to 
be  regarded  as  standing  pledged  to  any 
measure  of  reform  until  I  saw  what  might 
be  proposed,  and  not  disguising  my  con- 
viction that  to  disturb  the  question  at  all 
was  inexpediejit  if  it  could  be  avoided. 
Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  when  Par- 
liament was  about  to  meet  in  1852.  The 
Reform  Bill,  which  was  afterwards  laid 
upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  submitted  to  the  Cabinet.  For  my 
own  part  I  never  approved  it.  I  thought 
it  open  to  the  gravest  objection.  But,  my 
Lonls,  I  was  induced  to  consent  to  its 
being  introduced  into  Parliament  by  this 
one  consideration — I  felt  sure  that  the  Go- 
vernment was  on  the  eve  of  falling,  and  it 
so  happened  that  at  that  time  the  principal 
attacks  made  upon  it  were  directed  against 
the  particular  department  with  which  I  was 
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intrusted.  I  did  not  think  that  it  would 
be  honourAble  towArds  my  colleagues,  or 
right  towards  myself,  that  at  such  a  mo- 
ment I  should  appear  to  run  away  from 
the  post  which  I  held  ;  and  being  per- 
suaded that  the  Bill  had  not  the  remotest 
chance  of  passing — having  stated  that  to^ 
the  Cabinet  before  it  was  brought  in — 1 
undoubtedly  acquiesced  in  its  introduction. 
My  Lords,  I  freely  acknowledge  that  in 
doing  so  I  made  a  griorous  mistake.  Al- 
though my  anticipations,  both  as  to  the  fall 
of  the  Government  and  the  utter  failure  of 
that  Bill — which  I  will  say  unreservedly  de- 
served to  fail — were  fulfilled,  I  confess  I 
had  not  sufficiently  weighed  the  importance 


those  of  the  year  1831  when  ^e  firrt 
Reform  Act  was  proposed.  I  believed 
then,  and  1  am  convinced  now,  that  at 
that  period  it  was  a  question  betweee  Re- 
form and  Revolution.  A  state  of  tbiogi 
then  existed  in  which  it  was  absolutely  ae- 
cessary  that  there  should  be  a  great  & 
placement  and  transfer  of  political  power 
from  one  class  to  another.  For  some  tifae 
previous,  and  chiefly  in  the  reigni  ti 
George  III.  and  George  IV.,  great  aboaei 
had  arisen  ;  owing  to  which  the  House  of 
Commons  had  ceased  to  be  any  longer  the 
organ  of  the  enlightened  opinion  of  the 
country.  Its  measures  had  come  to  be 
habitually  directed   not  to  the  benefit  of 


of  having  admeasure  of  Reform  recommend-    the  community  at  large,  but  rather  to  the 
ed  by  the  Crown  to  the  attention  of  Parlia-  '  benefit  of  the  few.      So  deep  a  sense  ef 


ment,  or  of  having  such  a  measure,  even 
though  it  could  not  pass,  introduced  on  the 
responsibility  of  a  Government.  I  frankly 
admit  that  I  was  greatly  to  blame  for  al- 
lowing any  consideration  of  any  other  kind 
to  induce  me  to  waive  my  objections  to 
that  measure  and  become  a  party  to  it. 
My  Lords,  I  am  afraid  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  public  affairs,  there  is  no  public 
man  on  either  side  of  this  or  the  other 
House  who  can  honestly  acquit  himself  of 
having  ever  committed  mistakes  with  re- 
gard to  this  important  subject.  I  believe 
we  have  all  been  more  or  less  to  blame ; 
but  I  think  the  time  has  come  when,  with- 
out reference  to  any  feeling  of  reluctance 
to  acknowledge  past^errors,  or,  indeed,  any 
personal  feeling  whatever,  we  ought  to  deal 
with  this  grave  question  as  the  public  in- 
terests demand.  We  were  all,  I  think 
excusably,  a  little  insensible  to  the  extreme 
importance  of  this  subject  a  few  years  ago. 
The  discussions,  however,  of  the  last  few 
years,  I  must  own,  have  opened  my  eyes 
far  more  than  before  to  the  extreme  dan- 
ger of  mooting  this  question.  I  believe  that 
many  of  your  Lordships,  many  Members 
of  the  other  House,  and  the  great  majority 
of  the  nation,  are  now,  in  consequence  of 
past  discussions,  far  better  aware  than  they 
were  a  few  years  ago  of  the  real  difficul- 
ties of  this  subject  ;  and  it  follows  that  if 
we  are  convinced  of  these  difficulties,  and 
that  there  is  no  practicable  mode  of  safely 
settling  the  subject,  then  I  will  say  that 
prudence  commends  us  not  to  deal  with 
it.  It  has  been  said  that  the  arguments 
I  have  used  equally  apply  against  all  re- 
form, and  might  have  been  urged  against 
the  Bill  of  1832.  Let  me  remind  your 
Lordships  how  utterly  different  are  the 
ctroumstanees  of   the  preseat  time   and 
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these  abuses  existed  in  the  mind  of  the 
nation  that  a  state  of  things   prevailed 
which  could  by  no  possibility  have  beea 
continued ;  and,  unless  a  change  had  beeo 
accomplished  by  peaceful  means,  it  wotdd 
have  been  brought  about  by  violence.  For- 
tunately a  measure  of  Reform  was  pre- 
posed,  and,  in  spite  of  difficulties  of  whieh 
the  public  can  now  form  no  adequate  es* 
timate,  was  passed  safely  into  law.     The 
experience  we  have  since  had  of  its  work- 
ing is  an  ample  justification  of  those  who 
brought  it  in.      The  measure,  no  doubt. 
had  its  defects;  but  eonsidering  the  excite- 
ment of  the  times  in  which  it  was  earried« 
and  the  difficulties  against  whieh  its  ad> 
vocates  had  to  struggle,  it  is  to  me  still 
matter  of  surprise  that  it  should  be  marked 
by  so  few  faults  as  are  to  be  found  in  it. 
The  fact  of  its  having  been  passed  as  it 
was  does  great  honour,  if  I  may  be  per* 
mi t ted  to  say  so,  to  the  Government  by 
whom   it  was  introduced,   and   espectaDy 
to  the  chiefs  of  that  Government  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.     The  patience,  the 
perseverance,  and  the  ability  with  whieh 
the  then  Lord  Althorp,  as  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  almost  nnasaisted,  stts» 
tained  the  whole  burden  of  earrying  that 
measure  through  Committee  were  iMyoad 
all  praise.     Is  the  situation  now  by  any 
means  to  be  compared  to  what  then  ei- 
isted  ?     Far  from  it.     There  is  no  mgeiC 
and   pressing    necessity    for    any   Tioleat 
displacement  of  political  power  from  eoe 
class  to  another.     Even  the  aothots  ef 
the  Bill  do  not  contend  that  there  is,  bit 
rest  their  argnmoits  in  its  favour  on  other 
grounds,  admitting  that  the  House  of  Cosh 
mons,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  diseharget 
its  high  duties  with  success  ;  that  in  the 
last  twenty-eight  years  it  htm  acoov^ished 
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nore  nsefal  and  prsotioal  reforms  than 
have  been  effected  in  any  equal  period  of 
oar  history ;  and  that  it  has  shown  an 
earnest  desire  to  promote  the  good  of  the 
nation  at  large.  The  noble  Duke  stated 
>tbat  he  was  surprised  at  my  speech  as 
altogether  wide  of  the  mark,  seeing  the 
GoTemment  had  not  introduced  a  mea- 
sure of  universal  suffrage  and  vote  by  bal- 
lot. I  did  not  go  into  any  discussion  of 
the  details  of  a  Bill  which  is  not  before  us, 
and  which,  if  it  does  come  before  us,  will, 
I  trust  and  firmly  believe,  do  so  in  a  very 
altered  shape.  But  I  spoke  of  the  gene- 
ral principle  of  the  measure,  the  danger 
of  greatly  increasing  the  power  of  mere 
numbers,  compared  to  the  higher  classes 
of  society.  I  argued  against  making 
changes  in  that  direction,  leaving  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  are  to  be  carried  to  be 
determined  by  no  new  principle,  but  by 
mere  arbitrary  limits,  while  all  the  reasons 
assigned  for  the  measure  proposed  are  ap- 
plicable to  a  larger  one.  I  contended  that 
by  doing  this  we  should  be  left  without  any 
ground  to  rest  upon.  It  was  against  such 
a  course  that  I  cautioned  your  Lordships, 
and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  in  moving  for 
this  Committee  such  an  argument  was  mis- 
applied or  inappropriate.  I  believe,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  deserves  your  Lordships' 
best  consideration.  My  noble  Friend  who 
spoke  last  (Barl  Granville)  deprecated  the 
tone  of  my  observations  with  reference  to 
the  United  States  of  America.  1  trust  I 
said  nothing  against  the  character  of  the 
American  people.  No  one  admires  the  cha- 
racter of  the  American  people  more  than  I 
do;  there  can  be  stronger  proof  of  their 
great  qualities  than  the  fact  that  a  Govern* 
n>ent  so  faulty  in  its  construction  and  so 
imperfect  in  its  arrangements  should  work 
even  so  well  as  it  does.  But  while  we 
feel  at  liberty  to  criticise  the  conduct  and 
character  of  the  potentates  of  Europe,  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  ex- 
press oor  views  as  to  the  institutions  of 
America  with  equal  freedom.  My  noble 
Friend  expressed  his  fears  that  the  effeet  of 
instituting  these  inquiries  will  be  to  lower 
this  House  in  the  opinion  of  the  country. 
If  for  one,  do  not  feel  the  least  afraid  of 
sooh  a  result.  Your  Lordships'  conduct 
will  be  judged  rightly  by  the  people.  I 
firmly  believe  that  at  this  moment  there  is 
among  the  most  intelligent  and  educated 
dasses  of  this  country  an  earnest  hope 
tlyit  your  liordships  will  perform  your  duty 
fearlesaly  and  wisely ;  that  upon  chat  rest 
tMr   main    hopes;   that,  they  feel  that 


while  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament  a 
largo  proportion  of  the  Members  are,  from 
various  circumstances,  afraid  to  act  on  their 
real  opinions,  and  while  we  are  told  if  that 
House  were  to  be  polled  on  this  Bill  by  bal- 
lot it  would  be  rejected  by  a  large  majori- 
ty, and  yet,  that  by  an  open  vote  it  would 
pass  by  as  large  a  one, — they  feel  while 
that  language  is  held  almost  openly,  that 
it  does  become  this  House  to  consider  these 
matters  with  boldness,  with  fairness,  and 
with  determination.  As  to  the  sort  of 
understanding  of  which  the  noblo  Duke 
has  spoken  on  which  this  inquiry  is  to 
be  conducted,  I  must  profess  ray  entire 
agreement  with  the  noble  Earl  opposite. 
Most  undoubtedly  I  do  not  move  for  thii| 
Committee  with  any  intention  of  delaying 
the  Bill.  I  believe  we  shall  have  time  to 
obtain  the  information  we  require  before  ^ 
we  are  called  upon  to  consider  the  details 
of  the  Bill  now  before  the  other  House  of 
Parliament;  but  if  the  Bill  comes  before 
us  earlier  than  I  at  present  suppose,  or  if 
the  inquiry  should  prove  wider  and  lead  us 
further — and  1  see  important  information 
bearing  on  the  Bill,  likely  to  be  elicited-^ 
I  utterly  repudiate  the  idea  that  we  ought 
to  force  the  Bill  forward  without  waiting 
for  information. 

Motion  iigreed  to. 

The  Committee  to  be  named  To-morrow. 

On  the  Morrow  the  following  Lords  were 

named  of  the  Committee : — 
Ld.  President  V.  Eversley 

Ld.  Privy  Seal  L.  Ashborton 

M.  Salisbury  L.  Stanley  of  Alderley 

Ld.  Steward  L.  Overstone 

E.  Derby  L.  Helper 

£.  Spenoer  L.  Egerton 

E.  Grey  L.  Liveden 

E.  Lonsdale  L.  Llano ver 

E.  Cothcart  L.  Taunton 

£.  Stradbroke  L.  Stratheden 

y .  Stratford  de  Redeliffe 

Ilouse  adjourned  at  half-post  Nine  o'clock 
till  To-morrow,  half-post  Ten  o'clock. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  ApritlQ,  1860. 

Mnnmis.]    Pobuo    Bnxs.  —  1*    Ecolesiottioad 
Courts  Jorisdictioo. 

EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND.— QUESTION. 
Ub..  HENNESSY  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  What  reply 
has  heen  given  by  the  Government  to  the 
Letter  from  the  Roman  Catholic  B.ishopSft 
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dated  18th   March,  1860,  with  reference 
to  National  Education  in  Ireland? 

Mb.  OARDWELL  stated  that  no  reply 
had  been  sent  except  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  receipt  of  the  letter. 

SUPPLY. 
On  Motion  for  the  House  to  go  into 
Committee  of  Supply, 

OUR  FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 
OBSERYATIONS. 

Mr.  HORSMAN,  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  state  of  our  rela- 
tions with  foreign  Powers  and  to  ask  some 
explanations  on  the  subject  from  the  Go- 
vernment, said: — Sir,  I  believe  it  is  gene- 
rally acknowledged  that  at  the  present  mo- 
ment the  Government  and  nations  of  cen- 
tral Europe  are  more  disturbed  and  alarmed 
than  they  have  been  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  Every  Continental  country 
exposed  to  incursions  from  France  is  tremb- 
ling with  fear.  England  also  has  her  inte- 
rests to  protect,  her  responsibilities  to  dis- 
charge, and  her  solemn  engagements  un- 
der stringent  treaties  are  thickening  and 
pressing  upon  her.  Many  anxious  eyes 
are  turned  to  England  from  the  menaced 
States,  inquiring  their  fate,  which  they  feel 
to  hang  upon  the  fidelity  of  England  to 
her  engagements.  Such  are  the  feelings 
which  pervade  Europe  at  this  moment. 
The  nations  are  trembling,  time  is  pro- 
gressing, events  are  marching;  and  the 
very  Power  which  is  attempting  to  alter 
the  face  of  Europe  is  making  all  speed  to 
anticipate  and  shut  out  every  possible  com- 
bination for  a  successful  resistance.  In 
these  circumstances  I  feel  anxious,  as  far 
as  I  can  do  so  without  discussing  the  past 
policy  of  the  Cabinet,  or  embarrassing  pend- 
ing negotiations,  to  ask  for  some  explana- 
tions, which  I  hope  and  believe  will  tend  to 
show  that  the  Parliament  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  are  of  one  mind  as  to 
our  present  position  and  duties ;  and  that 
they  may  cordially  and  heartily  unite  in  a 
direct,  clear,  and  unmistakeable  announce- 
ment of  that  which  the  world  has  a  right 
to  know — the  policy  which  England,  from 
a  regard  to  her  own  interests  and  honour, 
is  now  determined  to  pursue  in  the  face  of 
these  grave  and  threatening  events.  Just 
before  the  adjournment  for  the  Easter  re- 
cess there  was  laid  on  the  table  the  reply 
of  M.  Thouvenel  to  a  Despatch  written  by 
the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  on  the  22ud  of  March.     In  tlutt 
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document  the  French  Minister  states  diat 
the  Despatch  of  the  English   Cabinet  to 
which  he  replies  makes  no  change  in  tbe 
relations  subsisting  between  the  two  G^ 
xemments,  and  particularly  that  it  camejri 
no  protest  against  the  annexation  of  Sb» 
voy.    We  have  reason  to  believe  that  tin 
interpretation  of  the  Despatch  of  the22ii 
of  March  is  not  acquiesced  In  by  the  Brit- 
ish Cabinet ;  and  the  first  question,  there- 
fore, which  I  wish  to  ask  is  wheUier  tk 
Despatch  of  M.  Thouvenel  has  been  r^ 
plied  to,  and,  if  so,  whether  consisteollj 
with  the  public  interest,  a  copy  of  the  re- 
ply can  be  laid  on  the  table  ?     I  would 
ask,  further,  what  is  the  exact  state  sov 
of  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Si- 
voy  ?     Is  that  question  still  in  any  wij 
pending  as  a  discussion  between  the  tvo 
Governments,  or  do  we  leave  it  where  M. 
Thouvenel  in  his  last  Despatch  has  plaeed 
it,  and  are  we  content  to  consider  it  a 
settled  question,  as  to  which  nothing  far- 
ther can  be  said  ?    My  third  and  last  ques- 
tion is  one  of  still  greater   importanee^ 
one  upon  which  not  only  have  we  to  cone 
to  an  understanding  with  our  own  Goven- 
ment,  but  upon  which    our   Government 
should  also  come  to  an  understanding  with 
foreign  Powers.     It  is  this — what  is  tbe 
principle  upon  which  our  policy  is  to  be 
conducted  with  reference  to  those  treaty 
obligations  which  we  have  incurred  in  tke 
general  interest  and  for  the  common  safety 
of  Europe  ?     Are  we  to  set  out  by  assail- 
ing that  the  aggressions  of  France  in  Sa- 
voy and  Switzerland  are  mere  aoeideoCat 
and  exceptional  occurrences,  the   adjoit- 
ment  of  which  will  be  followed  by  the  re- 
establishment  of  peace,  security,  and  coa- 
fidence ;  or  are  we  to  take  them,  as  we 
know  they  have  been  taken  by  the  ooUe 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  u 
indications  and  portions  of    a   deliberate 
policy  on  the  part  of  France^  of  whi(^  tbe 
logical  consequences  are  to  be  looked  lor 
in  the  harassing  and  unsettling  of  other 
parts  of  Europe?     This   last  question  is 
important,  because  there  has  been  an  ish 
pression,  produced  by  some  of  the  earlier 
despatches  and  speeches  of  our  Goven- 
ment,  that  the  policy  of  England  has  al- 
ternated between  these  two  views.    Vfis^ 
the  Savoy  difficulty  first  aroae  the  notfe 
Lord  the   Secretary  for  Foreign  Aims 
addressed  a  Despatch,  which  was  mwik 
approved  and  highly  commended,   to  oar 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  in  which  be  warned 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  that  tbe  Sa- 
voy question  was  one  interestiiig  to  tk» 
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whole  of  Europe  and  calculated  to  create 
general    alarm    and    apprehension.     But 
from  causes  to  which  I  need  not  now  refer 
that  question  appears — perhaps  only  ap- 
pears— to  have  subsided  into  a  settlement 
in  which  Sardinia  and  France  are  the  only 
Powers  that  are  held  to  haye  an  interest. 
The  Swiss  difficulty  succeeded;  and  when  it 
arose  we  felt  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  consequences  that  would  follow.     The 
graver  character  of  that  aggression  was  an- 
nounced authoritatively  in  this  House.  The 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairsy  with  a  fervour  which  could  not  be  mis- 
taken, reminded  us  that  the  independence 
of  Switzerland  was  a  matter  of  European 
guarantee,  and,  describing  in  firm  and  for- 
cible language  the  restless  and  encroaching 
policy  of  France,  he  gave  us  to  understand, 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  House,  that 
our  close  and  special  alliance  with  that  ag- 
gressive Power  had  come  to  an  end.     But 
in  a  short  time  rumours  were  set  afloat  by 
those  to  whom  this  change  of  policy  was 
unpalatable,  and  who  desired  to  do  what 
was  agreeable  to  Franco,  perhaps  to  pro- 
mote what  had  been  designed  by  France, 
that  the  question  of  the  independence  of 
Switzerland  had  also  subsided  into  a  mere 
local   quarrel ;   that  the  parties   to   that 
quarrel  had  settled  it  out  of  court,  and  that 
a  compromise  had  been  effected,  by  which 
France  was  to  take  only  a  portion  of  what 
she  had  determined  to  seize,  and  Switzer- 
land was  to  be  allowed  to  retain  the  re- 
mainder.    We  have  happily  had  since  a 
complete  refutation  of  these  sinister  ru- 
mours.   But  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that 
a  small  State,  threatened  by  an  overpow- 
ering neighbour,  and  abandoned  by  those 
on  whose  support  she  had  a  right  to  rely, 
should  very  gladly  make  a  compromiso  by 
surrendering  part  of  her  dominions  to  re- 
tain the  rest.     In  those  who  look  at  these 
things  from  a  mere  mercantile  point  of 
view,  this  was  a  pardonable  supposition ; 
but  those  who  so  judged  the  Swiss  very 
much  mistook  the  character  of  that  people. 
They  are  a  hrave  and  patriotic,  although 
they  may  appear  rather  a  primitive  race, 
because  they  are  so  uncivilized  that  love  oip 
country,  love  of  liberty,  with  them  is  still 
a  paasion;  and  so  benighted  that  they  have 
not  yet  learnt  to  put  freedom   mto  one 
scale  and  bales  of  merchandise  into  an- 
other, and  to  sell  the  soul  of  their  nation 
for  improved  trade  returns.     As  they  are 
ttot  reigned  over  by  a  Prince  who  is  ready 
to  abandon  them,  or  governed  by  an  un- 
^vupulous  Minister  wiSing  to  barter  them 


away  like  sheep,  they  may  still  escape  the 
degradation  which  was  designed  for  them, 
and  the  Government  of  England  may  not 
be  a  party  to  a  second  orime.  But  I  have 
said  that  M.  Thouvenel  states. that  the 
despatch  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  did  not  amount  to  a 
protest.  No  one  who  reads  the  despatch 
can  fail  to  see  that  the  French  Minister 
anxiously  labours  to  establish  that  fact. 
He  attaches  great  importance  to  it ;  but 
not  more  than  it  deservies,  for  it  would 
be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  immense  ad- 
vantage which  is  given  to  the  present  po- 
licy and  the  future  designs  of  France  by 
the  absence  of  a  protest;  and  more  difficult 
still  to  overrate  the  additional  danger  en- 
tailed upon  Europe  by  the  impunity  allowed 
to  the  first  open  act  of  French  territorial 
aggression.  In  passing  I  would  make  only 
one  remark  upon  the  despatch  of  the  noble 
Lord — that  I  saw  with  regret  that,  when 
he  stated  so  clearly,  so  forcibly,  and  so 
convincingly,  the  case  against  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  he  stopped  short  of  the  con- 
clusion to  which  his  own  arguments  so  in- 
evitably led.  M'.  Thouvenel  quickly  de- 
clared that  there'  was  no  protest.  But 
why  was  there  no  protest  ?  A  protest 
was  not  only  the  natural  conclusion  to  the 
noble  Lord's  own  reasoning,  but  was  the 
natural  proceeding  in  the  face  of  such  an 
outrage  on  the  public  law  and  opinion  of 
Europe  ?  I  have  heard  some  persons  say, 
''  What  is  the  use  of  a  protest  ?  If  you 
do  not  mean  to  follow  it  up  by  action, 
it  is  only  a  confession  of  your  anger  and 
your  weakness,  meaning  nothing  and  effect- 
ing nothing  ;  and  what  an  idle  matter  it  is 
to  protest  at  this  time  of  day  against  the 
violation  of  the  Treaties  of  1815,  after  the 
violation  of  them  has  been  so  commonly 
permitted  !*'  I  demur  to  both  of  those 
conclusions  as  being  entirely  false.  In  the 
first  place,  with  respect  to  a  protest,  I 
have  always  understood  that,  instead  of 
a  protest  being  a  thing  to  be  followed  up 
by  action,  a  protest  was  a  substitute  for 
action;  and  that  it  was  when  you  are  not 
prepared  to  follow  up  your  objections  by 
war  that  you  made  a  protest^  in  order  that 
your  inaetion  might  not  be  taken  for  acqui- 
escence. The  value  of  a  protest  is  the 
'value  attached  to  it  by  the  usages  of  Eu- 
rope. A  protest  once  entered  against  an 
Act  is  a  precaution  against  the  Act  being 
established  as  a  precedent,  and  a  protest 
not  entered  is  to  be  interpreted  into  acqui- 
escence. Thus  a  protest  becomes  a  matter 
of  great  importance,  and  not  a  mere  idle 
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ceremony.  The  publio  proelamation  of  a 
principle  by  means  of  a  protest  against  the 
violation  of  treaties,  and  the  deliberate 
warning  of  the  consequences  which  wonid 
follow  from  foi-ther  Acts  of  a  similar  kind, 
become  of  importance  in  the  eyes  of  £a- 
rope,  and  isj  a  deliberate  warning  that  the 
protest  may  be  followed  np  by  more  effect* 
ire  measures  which  the  public  safety  might 
require  against  the  public  enemy.  When 
I  am  told  that  the  Treaties  of  1815  have 
been  before  violated,  I  would  again  ask, 
has  the  principle  of  those  treaties  ever 
been  violated  before?  What  was  that 
principle  ?  It  was  protection  to  Europe 
against  French  aggression.  Those  treaties 
bound  together  the  allied  Powers  against 
the  public  enemy,  who  had  overrun  the 
Continent,  pillaged  every  capital,  shaken 
evQry  throne,  and  inflicted  countless  mi- 
series on  c?ery  population ;  and  the  tram> 
pled  nations  of  the  Continent,  led  by  Eng- 
land, combining  and  overthrowing  their 
oppressor,  framed  the  treaties  for  their 
own  future  safety  against  the  traditional 
policy  of  France;  and  it  was  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  Europe  that  fixed  the  bound- 
aries and  formed  the  frontiers  of  that  coun- 
try with  the  one  sole  oim  and  object  of 
confining  France  within  her  own  limits,  and 
of  providing  effectual  security  to  Europe 
against  the  perpetually  recurring  danger 
from  the  insatiable  restlessness  of  French 
ambition.  That  was  the  principle  of  the 
Treaties  of  1815.  and  when  has  that  prin- 
ciple ever  been  violated  before  ?  It  is  be- 
cause that  principle  never  has  /been  vio- 
lated that  France  has  always  chafed  under 
those  treaties  as  humiliations  imposed  on 
her,  and  the  present  Emperor  of  the 
French  always  encouraged  the  idea  that  it 
was  his  work  to  efface  those  marks  of 
French  dishonour;  and  these  are  the  first 
steps  in  that  direction;  and  it  is  this  prin- 
ciple of  limiting  France  within  a  frontier 
defined  by  the  unanimous  judgment  of  Eu- 
rope that  is  now  for  tho  first  time  assailed 
and  overridden  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  What  France  gains  by  the  annex- 
ation of  Savoy  is  emancipation  from  her 
own  limits,  and  a  precedent  for  the  future 
enlargement  of* them;  and  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most consequence  to  Europe  not  to  allow 
that  right,  and  not  to  permit  France  to 
plead  that  it  has  been  granted.  This  M. 
Thouvenel  knows,  and  hence  his  debire  to 
show  that  no  protest  is  made,  and  his  ilU 
oonoealod  exultation  that  the  noble  Lord 
the  Foreign  Secretary  has  not  distinctly 


admit  the  principle.  The  noble  Lord  ably 
showed  that  the  French  arguments  were 
untenable,  but  there  the  noble  Lord  stopped 
short,  and  has  not  guarded  against  the  re- 
petition of  the  act,  though  no  one  has 
stated-  more  forcibly  than  he  that  a  repe- 
tition was  to  bo  apprehended.  It  was  on 
these  grounds  that  he  thought  a  protest  eo 
the  part  of  England  would  be  a  valuable 
declaration  of  the  public  law  of  Europe 
against  the  principle  of  small  States  having 
the  right  to  make  cessions  of  territory  to 
an  aggressive  and  absorbing  neighbour, 
without  bringing  the  arrangements  thereoa 
distinctly  under  the  notice  of  the  Powers 
who  were  parties  to  previous  treaties;  and 
it  would  be  also  valuable  as  a  deelaratioB 
that  acquisitions  of  territory,  under  sodi 
circumstances  between  Powers  so  unequal 
would  be  looked  upon  as  similar  to  acqui- 
sitions by  conquest,  and  as  such  requiring 
European  sanction.  But  it  may  be  said 
that  this  view  with  regard  to  the  import- 
ance of  a  protest  is  a  mere  abstract  view, 
without  practical  consequence;  but  I  beg 
the  House  to  consider  of  what  an  immedi- 
ate and  immense  practical  importance  a 
protest  is  as  bearing  on  passing  events.  At 
this  time  it  is  impossible  for  tho  Hoose  to 
shut  its  eyes  to  the  marvellous  and  rapid 
fulfilment  of  that  almost  incredible  scheme 
of  policy  attributed  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  from  the  day  he  mounted  the 
throne  of  France.  It  was  then  authorita- 
tively announced  that  his  mission  was  te 
humble,  one  by  one,  the  several  Poweft 
who  contributed  to  the  former  defeat  of 
France;  to  efface  the  Treaties  of  1815,  and, 
having  avenged  France  on  the  Powers  of 
the  Continent,  that  then  his  last  great 
crowning  act  would  bo  to  lower  the  pride 
and  break  down  the  power  of  England.  It 
was  with  a  view  to  the  fulfilment  of  this 
policy  that  France  beheld,  not  only  with 
complacency,  but  with  exultation,  those 
immense  warlike  preparations  which  have 
been  going  on  there  for  the  last  few  years, 
both  by  sea  and  by  land.  Mark  with  what 
reason  France  may  exult  in  the  fulfilment 
of  this  policy.  Russia  has  been  defeated 
and  weakened;  Austria  has  been  dismem- 
bered, the  Treaties  of  1815  have  been  traa- 
pled  under  foot  in  the  cases  of  Savoy  aod 
Switzerland,  and  Prussia  is  now  threaten- 
ed. Indeed,  there  are  rumours  that  Prussia 
is  something  more  than  threatened.  Withia 
the  last  few  days  there  are  rumours  that 
overtures  have  been  made  to  Prussia  for 
the  rectification  of  the  Rhenish  frontier,  as 
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of  aoBie  of  the  BmftU  States  of  Germany. 
These  rumours  may  be  premature;  but  the 
ooUe  Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary  has  him- 
self shown  that  they  may  be  only  prema- 
ture, and  that  this  is  the  direction  in  which 
the  policy  of  France  may  be  expected  to  be 
developed.  This  shows  how  the  policy  of 
France  is  being  accomplished  in  one  direc- 
tion ;  and  lot  me  show  how  parties  in 
France  at  this  moment  are  exulting  at  its 
apparent  accomplishment  in  another.  Two 
jesm  ago  a  good  deal  of  interest  was  ex- 
cited by  the  appearance  in  this  country  of 
a  map,  published  under  the  authority  of 
tbe  French  Government,  and  sent  to  the 
principal  map-sellers  in  London.  It  was 
entitled  ''Europe  in  i860."  This  has 
passed  out  of  the  memory,  probably,  of 
most  of  those  who  saw  the  map  at  the 
time,  but  subsequent  events  have  given, 
and  not  the  least  in  the  eyes  of  France,  a 
significance  and  importance  to  the  matter. 
This  map  was  published  in  the  middle  of 
1858,  and  no  one  then  anticipated  that 
within  one  year  large  territorial  changes 
would  be  made  in  Europe,  or  that  there 
was  likely  to  be  war  in  Italy;  and  the  di* 
plomatic  Mentor  of  the  Go?crument  who  is 
never  misled  or  outwitted  by  the  Emperor 
of  the  French — our  Ambassador  in  France 
— told  the  British  Government,  months 
after  that  map  had  /appeared,  that  there 
was  no  danger  of  war  in  Italy,  and  that 
France  was  not  arming;  but  the  author  of 
the  map  saw  what  was  approaching,  be- 
cause Lombardy  was  taken  from  Austria 
in  that  map  and  placed  as  a  territory  of 
Sardinia.  We  are  now  only  at  the  com- 
mencement of  I860,  and  the  predicted 
change  of  territory  has  actually  been  ac- 
complished. No  one  foresaw  in  1858  that 
there  was  likely  to  be  war  between  Spain 
and  Morocco ;  but  the  author  of  that  map 
foresaw  that  war  and  some  of  its  results, 
because  in  the  map  to  which  I  have  ad- 
verted the  territory  of  Morocco  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  dominions  of  the  Queen  of 
Spain.  War  between  Spain  and  Morocco 
has  since  the  publication  of  the  map  broken 
out,  and  a  cession  of  territory  has  been 
made,  though  not  to  the  extent  predicted 
by  the  map;  but  it  is  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate that  war  from  the  policy  of  the  man 
who  predicted  it.  But  the  most  import- 
ant cnanges  of  all  were  to  take  place  in 
Germany.  This  remains  to  be  realized  ;  ^ 
but  I  want  the  House  to  observe  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  a  protest  on  the  part  of 
England  against  tho  annexation  of  Savoy 
on  the  policy  of  France  in  Germany,  and 


with  what  good  reason  M.  Thouvenel  maj 
congratulate  his  Imperial  master  that 
England  has  not  the  courage  or  foresight 
to  make  that  protest.  Prussia  is  at  this 
moment  threatened  by  France  ;  and  the 
danger  of  Prussia  was  first  announced  to 
the  House  by  the  Foreign  Secretary,  who 
has  always  frankly  and  manfully  expressed 
himself  on  this  matter.  I  want  the  House 
to  observe  bow  critical  is  tho  state  of  Ger- 
many, and  particularly  from  its  close  ana- 
logy to  the  recent  position  of  Italy.  Tho 
minor  Princes  are  the  bane  of  Germany, 
whose  constant  and  perpetual  dread  has 
been  that  they  were  going  to  be  absorbed  by 
Prussia — not  by  conquest,  but  by  the  move- 
ment of  their  own  people,  just  as  the  Ita- 
lian Duchies  were  afraid  of  being  absorbed 
by  Piedmont.  Hence  it  is — and  I  beg  the 
House  to  remark  this  well — that  many  of 
the  Powers  of  Germany  feel  the  necessity, 
which  the  Italian  Sovereigns  also  felt,  of 
having  an  external  support  to  lean  upon. 
They  have  not  that  support  in  their  own 
people,  because  the  people  would  willingly 
join  Prussia.  They  are  compelled,  there- 
fore, to  look  for  support  abroad,  seeing 
that  they  must  have  a  protector  if  they  are 
to  remain  Sovereign  Princes  at  all.  For- 
merly, before  the  Crimean  war,  they  had 
that  protector  in  Russia,  and  partly  in 
Austria ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  groat 
ascendancy  of  Russia  over  the  affairs  of 
Germany  in  times  past.  But  all  that  is 
now  altered.  Russia  is  beaten,  and  is  fully 
occupied  at  home.  Austria  is  in  the  same 
position.  Germany  is  alarmed  ;  her  people 
are  drawing  more  towards  Prussia ;  but 
the  fears  and  the  jealousies  of  their  own 
rulers  are  excited  precisely  in  the  same  de- 
gree. Anything  to  them  is  preferable  to 
being  merged  in  that  dreaded  Prussia ; 
and  hence  there  is  an  anxious  desire  to 
look  in  other  quarters  for  a  protector.  And 
now  comes  the  particular  danger  springing 
from  the  annexation  of  Savoy.  The  pre- 
cedent of  Savoy  will  be  cited  in  the  case  of 
Germany.  Tho  population  drawing  more 
and  more  closely  to  Prussia,  more  and  more 
urgent  will  be  the  cries  for  help  addressed 
to  France  by  the  petty  German  Princes. 
One  after  another  every  petty  Sovereign 
and  Court  may  be  driven  to  follow  tho  ex- 
ample of  Sardinia,  and  connect  itsolf  in 
some  form  or  other  with  France ;  and,  if 
England  has  not  protested,  they  will  all 
plead  that  their  right  to  dispose  of  them- 
selves to  another  Power  is  an  established 
principle  of  European  law.  But  then  the 
position  of.  Prussia  is  most  embarrassing. 
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Without  Qertnanj  she  is  weak;  without 
Germany  she  is  verj  Tulnerable.  She 
dreads  France,  and  she  dreads  the  as- 
oendancj  of  France  o?er  the  pettj  Ger- 
man Courts.  She  remembers  the  terrible 
outrages  and  sufferings  that  were  inflicted 
by  France  during  six  years  of  tyranny. 
She  would  willingly  fight  if  strong  enough 
to  do  so,  but  she  has  no  friend  to  rely  on 
if  England  does  not  stand  by  her.  Well, 
now,  what  assurance  can  any  Prussian 
Minister  feel  that  he  will  hare  the  support 
of  England  ?  If  he  braves  France,  and 
if  Prussia  is  suddenly  attacked,  what  as- 
surance has  he  that  England  will  at  once, 
and  before  Pruesia  is  lost,  throw  her  power 
into  the  scale  and  make  common  cause 
against  a  common  danger  ?  What  guai- 
rantee  of  that  can  he  have  but  the  de- 
claration of  the  British  Parliament  or  the 
declaration  of  the  British  Ministry  given 
publicly  in  Parliament?  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  Prussia  feels  that  she  cannot 
rely  on  England,  may  she  not,  against  her 
own  feelings  and  inclination,  be  driven  to 
make  her  own  terms  with  France,  and, 
knowing  that  she  has  no  hope  of  support 
elsewhere,  may  she  not  barter  away  the 
provinces  coveted  by  France  for  an  equiva- 
lent somewhere  else?  If  she  does  so, 
what  happens  ?  Then  comes  the  turn  of 
the  petty  German  Courts.  A  new  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine  springs  up,  Ger- 
man in  name,  but  French  in  substance. 
Antwerp  is  not  far  off.  The  North  Sea  is 
lost.  The  maritime  supremacy  of  France 
is  doubled  ;  and  then  what  becomes  of  your 
trade,  0  ye  worshippers  of  material  inter- 
ests and  of  the  divine  principle  of  commer- 
cial treaties  at  any  price?  Sir,  I  have 
often  expressed  in  this  House  an  opinion, 
which  circumstances  and  reflection  have 
more  and  more  confirmed,  that  that  special 
and  exclusive  alliance  with  France,  es- 
tranging us  from  the  other  Powers  of  Eu- 
rope, was  a  false,  and  unnatural,  and  a 
mistaken  alliance.  I  am  ppeaking  of  the 
special  alliance  which  exists.  In  my  opin- 
ion, there  are  no  two  great  Powers  of  Eu- 
rope which  have  so  little  in  common,  which 
have,  in  fact,  so  much  that  is  directly  and 
irreconcilably  antagonistic,  as  France  and 
England.  My  hon.  Friend  who  interrupts 
me,  the  Member  for  Liskeard,  has  lately 
shown  so  much  accurate  knowledge  as  to 
Cracow  and  the  Treaties  of  Vienna,  that  I 
am  not  at  all  surprised  at  his  knowing  so 
little  about  the  analogy  between  the  inter- 
ests of  different  countries.  I  will  explain 
what,   perhaps,  my  hon.  Friend  has  not 
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oonsidered— the  difference  which  exists  be- 
tween the  position  of  the  two  nations.   The 
Government  of  England  is  a  constitutioaal 
Government ;   that  of  France  is  a  despsi- 
isra.     The  Government  of  England  ii  a 
peaceful ;  that  of  France  is  a  military  Go- 
vemment.     We  are  a  oomoiercial  natJis ; 
France  is  an  aggressive  State.     TbeGs- 
vemment  of  England  is  a  aettled  aaiW 
gitimate  Government ;  that   of  France  k 
a  Government  of  revolution.    Above  ifl, 
let  me  say  the  Government  of  Eogliad 
prides  itself  on  being  a  highly  moral  Go- 
vernment, and  the  present  Government  of 
France  I  believe  to  be  the  most  immonl 
Government  in  Europe.     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  feel  that  a  special  alliaaee 
between  the    two    countries  is   a  foroed 
and   precarious    alliance.       It   ia  the  sU 
liance  of  peace  with  war,  of  constitution- 
alism with  despotism,  of  the  love  of  com- 
merce with  the  lost  for  conquest^  of  legiti- 
macy with  revolution.     And  I  believe  that 
that  special  alliance  will  not  last  one  day 
longer  than  it  subserves  the  policy  of  ag* 
grandizement  in  France,  of  which  Englaad 
has  begun  by  being  the  tool,  and  of  whi^ 
she  will  end,  I  believe,  by  finding  herself 
the  victim.    And  even  as  regards  the  rela- 
tions of  commerce,  I  believe  there  can  be 
no  permanent  commercial  spirit  in  France 
as  long  as  you  have  that  law  of  perpetual 
subdivision  of  property,  which  prevents  the 
formation   of  a  permanent  middle  dass, 
which  discourages  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
and  property,  and  which  places  the  whole 
social  system  in  France  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual  revolution.      On   the   other  hand, 
Prussia,  which  is  now  needing  our  assist- 
ance, is  a  kindred  State,  a  constitutional, 
intelligent,  progressive,  and  peaceful  State. 
Compare  her  with  France — France  tram- 
pling down  all  the  noblest  interests  of  the 
nation,  and  diverting  men's  minds  by  the 
intoxication  of    war   and   military  glory. 
Allied  with  Prussia,  we  form  and  we  pur- 
sue a  policy  of  our  own.  We  stand  forward 
as  inculcating  certain  great  principles,  and 
upholding  sound  English  influences.  Allied 
with  France,  we  incur  the  ridicule  of  eveiy 
State  of  Europe,  as  duped,  subordinate,  U 
about — involved  in  what  we  hate  and 
ashamed  of,  struggling  against  our  e 
which  we  are  unable  or  afraid  to  break,  ail' 
too  feeble  to  give  effect  to  our  guaranteoH 
forgetting  that  we  are  a  European  PoWi 
much  more,  that  we  once  were  a  Power  ef 
the  first  order,  and  the  leading  Stale  rf 
Europe.     I  ask  again,  what  reliance  eaa 
Germany  place  on  us  ?    What  reared  «u 
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she  feel  for  us  when  she  sees  that  we  are 
the  humble  serFants  of  France  ?  1  say 
that  if  the  English  Government  are  not 
prepared  to  rouse  themselves  to  the  decla- 
ration of  a  manly  and  a  definite  English 
policy,  we  must  expect  to  see  every  Ally  in 
torn  abandon  U8»  and  to  see  Europe  make 
her  own  terms  with  him  who  will  then  be 
the  conqueror  of  the  world.  If  we  are  not 
prepared  to  advocate  a  positive,  a  prompt, 
and  a  bold  policy,  we  must  be  prepared  at 
the  same  time  to  see  every  generous  hope 
m  Germany  crushed.  Nothing  but  the 
declaration  of  such  a  policy  can  save  Prus- 
sia from  the  arms  of  France,  and  then 
many  Savoys  will  rise  up  in  succession, 
and  we  shall  be  beaten  and  humiliated  on 
them  all.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I 
am  anxious  to  see  the  Government  of  this 
country  still  enter  their  protest  against  the 
annexation  of  Savoy,  as  the  first  open  act 
of  French  aggression — that  they  should 
make  the  meaning  of  that  protest  clearly 
understood  in  Europe  —  that  they  should 
make  it  the  inauguration  of  a  new  alliance 
with  Prussia,  thus  infusing  new  blood  into 
Germany.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  de- 
spatches of  the  French  Minister  have  in- 
vited, have  challenged  us  to  some  Parlia- 
mentary action  on  the  subject.  In  one  of 
these  despatches  ho  says  that  England  has 
not  protested,  and  he  is  rejoiced  to  find 
that  she  has  not  protested.  That  of  itself 
is  proof  to  us  that  a  protest  ought  to  be 
made;  and,  if  necessary,  Piirliament  should 
address  the  Queen,  beseeching  Her  Majesty 
to  instruct  Her  Ministers  to  make  such  a 
protest,  and  to  follow  it  up,  in  concert  with 
her  Allies,  by  maintaining  inviolable  the 
neutrality  of  Switzerland,  to  the  guarantee 
of  which  we  were  parties.  I  adhere  to  an 
opinion  which  I  expressed  in  this  House 
on  a  former  occasion,  that  when  Savoy  was 
ceded  to  France,  and  the  other  great  Pow- 
ers of  Europe  refused  to  interfere,  it  would 
have  been  culpable  and  criminal  folly  on 
the  part  of  England  to  have  engaged  sin- 
gle-handed in  war  with  France  to  prevent 
that  annexation.  But  the  case  of  Switz- 
erland is  quite  different,  as  we  woro  told 
by  the  noble  Lo*'d  himself.  It  is  one  in 
which  the  honour  of  England  is  involved. 
England  has  given  a  guarantee  ;  her  word 
has  been  solemnly  passed  ;  the  danger  is 
positjipe  and  real ;  the  independence  of 
Switterland  is  an  European  question  of 
the  first  order  ;  and  the  Swiss  have  shown 
themselves  true  to  themselves  and  to  Eu- 
rope, and  have  made  known  to  the  world 
that  the  loss  of  thoir  freedom  shall  not  be 
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their  own  act.  They  have,  indeed,  ap- 
pealed to  Europe,  but  they  have  also  star- 
tled Europe  by  a  declaration,  that  if  Eu- 
rope abandons  them  in  what  is  its  own 
cause  they  are  determined  singlehanded  to 
brave  the  colossal  power  of  France  rather 
than  suffer  extinction  without  a  struggle. 
They  had  the  spirit  of  their  own  poet,  who 
said — 

"  The  land  wo  from  our  Fathers  had  in  trust. 

We  to  our  children  will  transmit,  or  die  : 

This  is  our  maxim,  this  our  piety ;  ^ 

And  God  and  nature  say  that  it  is  just. 

That  which  we  wotdd  perform  in  arms  we  must ; 

We  read  tho  dictate  in  the  in&nt's  eye  ; 

In  the  wife's  smile ;  and  in  the  placid  sky ; 

And  at  our  feet,  amid  the  silent  dust 

Of  them  that  were  before  us." 

And,  when  Switzerland  appeals  to  those 
who  should  guard  the  little  citadel  of  free- 
dom which  has  for  so  long  shared  with  us 
the  honour  of  affording  a  refuge  to  the 
persecuted  an<|^  proscribed  of  other  nations 
— when  she  is  ready  to  send  forth  her  little 
bands  of  patriots  and  heroes,  with  a  devo- 
tion not  surpassed  in  history,  to  fight  for 
what  the  wise  and  good  and  great  of  all 
times  have  held  to  be  the  first  possession 
of  a  people — is  England  to  stand  aloof,  to 
forget  her  pledged  word,  to  forfeit  her  hon- 
our, and  to  allow  those  territories  which  sho 
has  sworn  to  defend  to  become  the  scene 
of  a  tragedy  which  must  leave  a  stain  upon 
the  honour  of  England  in  all  after  times  ? 
I  know  it  is  said  that  we  can  dq  nothing 
for  Switzerland  without  a  combination  with 
all  the  other  Powers.  I  say  that  in  this 
case,  which  is  for  the  prevention  of  war, 
such  a  general  combination  is  not  needed. 
I  do  not  know  what  answer  the  Government 
may  have  received  to  tho  coromunicatiomr 
that  were  addressed  to  the  different  Powers 
of  Europe;  but  we  know  this,  that  if  we 
are  true  to  ourselves  we  are  sure  of  Prus- 
sia as  well  of  Switzerland,  and,  in  such  a 
case,  even  those  Allies  alone  are  BufiUcient, 
with  the  help  of  England,  not  to  make  but 
to  prevent  war.  The  Emperor  of  Franco 
dares  not  make  war  in  such  a  case  as  that 
of  Chablais;  the  public  opinion  of  Europe 
would  overwhelm  him;  he  could  not  rely 
upon  the  permanent  support  of  his  own 
people.  We  know  that  in  the  Italian  war 
against  Austria  the  French  people,  although 
at  first  reluctantly,  did  extend  their  sup- 
port to  the  Emperor;  but  Austria  was  a 
wrong-doer  and  the  public  judgment  of 
France  condemned  her;  but  in  the  case  of 
Switzerland  it  would  be  different.  Here 
France  is  entirely  in  the  wrong.  Chab* 
lais  is  not  Sardinia's  to  give,  it  is  not  pre- 
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tended  to  be  necessary  for  the  security  of 
France,  but  it  would  be  an  act  of  pure 
aggression.  I  am  confident  that  France 
would  not  endure  that  her  men,  money, 
and  commerce  should  be  sacrificed  in  such 
a  cause.  But  then  it  is  said,  "  If  you 
interfere  you  incur  the  risk  of  war,  which 
is  a  dreadful  tning,  expensive,  and  inju- 
rious to  trade;*'  that  *'  Chablais  is  a  long 
way  off,  and  it  is  no  concern  of  ours." 
Those  who  say  that  this  is  no  concern  of 
England  would  say  the  same  of  the  Rhine, 
or  of  Belgium;  and  if  Kent  and  Susseid 
were  invaded  they  would  say  that  Kent 
and  Sussex  were  no  concern  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  England.  I  say  those 
are  not  the  advisers  to  whom  we  should 
listen  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  There  is  a 
maxim  that. those  who  are  indifferent  to  the 
liberties  of  others*  will  never  defend  their 
own;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  England  are  beyond 
anything  affected  by  the  development  of  the 
aggressive  policy  of  France.  '  We  are  not 
now  deceived — we  know  what  that  policy 
means.  We  may  hesitate  to  act,  but  that 
will  not  avail  us,  for  we  know  that  France 
will  support  the  Emperor  as  long  as  our 
hesitating  conduct  makes  his  policy  unin- 
terruptedly successful  ;  but  we  have  reason 
to  believe  she  would  abandon  it  if  we  reso- 
lutely opposed  it.  The  question  then  is  this 
— shall  we  oppose  the  Emperor's  policy  in 
Switzerland,  or  shall  we  wait  until  he  has 
subjected  Switzerland,  divided  Germany, 
overrun  Belgium,  and  has  only  England  to 
deal  with?  Shall  we  confront  him  now 
with  the  voice  of  all  Europe  against  him, 
or  wait  until  E.urope,  humiliated  and  dis- 
pfusted,  turns  with  him  against  us?  When 
I  am  told — as  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  told — 
that  what  I  am  saying  tends  to  provoke 
war,  I  answer  that  no  Gentlemen  in  this 
House  have  a  right  to  monopolize  a  hatred 
of  war  and  a  love  of  peace;  and  those  who 
have  the  least  right  to  do  so  are  the  advo- 
cates and  supporters  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  who  1  believe  to  be  the  greatest 
enemy  of  peace  in  the  world.  There  is  a 
state  of  peace  which  is  even  worse  than 
war — when  it  is  a  mere  adjournment  of 
war  to  a  more  convenient  season,  when  the 
enemy  who  is  determined  to  attack  you 
may  strike  with  more  deadly  effect.  I 
grant  you  that  the  Minister  who  pro- 
nounces the  word  •*  War"  incurs  a  fearful 
responsibility;  but  he  incurs  a  responsibi- 
lity still  more  fearful  who,  conscious  of  an 
impending  danger,  shrinks  from  his  duty  of 
meeting  it  like  a  man,  but  in  a  degenerate 
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and  craven  spirit,  tides  over  the  difficulty 
of  the  day,  bequeathing  to  his  successors 
and  his  country  the  increasing  difficulties 
of  an  unsettled  question  of  which  the  daiir 
gers  have  been  aggravated  by  his  timidity 
and  the  disasters  multiplied  a  thouMndfold 
by  delay.  I  do  not  believe  the  noble  Lord 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affain 
is  such  a  man.  He  has  been  called  upot 
to  conduct  the  foreign  policy  of  this  conn- 
try  at  one  of  the  must  critical  moments  of 
our  history;  for  it  is  my  solemn  convietioi 
that  the  next  few  years,  perhaps  monthi, 
may  be  among  the  most  memorable  in  tbe 
history  of  England,  and  may  leave  their 
mark  for  good  or  for  evil  on  after  gene- 
rations. I  have  heard  speeches  lately  from 
the  noble  Lord  which  indicate  that  be  ii 
not  insensible  to  the  danger.  In  that  ease 
he  will  not  shrink  from  his  duty.  He  betn 
a  name  which  is  associated  with  tbe  past 
greatness  of  England,  and  I  trust  he  will 
never  allow  it  to  go  down  to  posterity  linked 
with  the  darkest  hour  of  England's  dis- 
honour and  decline. 

Mr.  duff  said,  he  wished  to  ascertain 
the  opinion  of  the  House  upon  a  question 
connected  with  the  important  subject  which 
had  been  raised  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. At  this  critical  moment,  when  Paris 
was  the  centre  of  all  tho  intrigi^  of  tbe 
Continent,  was  England  efficiently  repre- 
sented in  that  capital?  If  they  referred  to 
the  many  despatches  in  which  week  after 
week  Lord  Cowley  misled  Lord  Derby's 
Government,  or  looked  to  his  journey  to 
Vienna,  which  was  a  failure  in  itself  and 
embarrassing  to  the  Government,  or  con- 
sidered the  fact  that  a  private  Member  of 
the  House  was  in  possession  of  important 
information  which  ought  to  have  been 
known  to  our  Ambassador  in  Paris,  it 
would  appear  that  the  noble  Earl  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  post.  He  had  been  too 
long  in  Paris;  a  residence  of  eight  years 
in  that  atmosphere  was  too  long  for  one 
mnn; — for  he  (Mr.  Duff)  agreed  with  tbe 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last,  that 
politically  the  French  Court  was  the  most 
immoral  Court  of  Europe. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL :  Sir,  I  do  n«t 
well  understand  what  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man proposes  by  the  speech  which  he  has 
just  addressed  to  tho  House.  It  is,  bo 
doubt,  his  privilege  to  address  us  upoD  any 
part  of  our  foreign  or  domestic  policy ;  but* 
at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  recoUeeteJ 
that  that  privilege  is  accompanied  by  a  deep 
responsibility;  and  I  must  say  I  think  t)^ 
right  hon.  Gentkman  had  not  fiofficientlj 
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weighed  the  importance  of  that  responaibi- 
lity,  when  he  made  that  speech  to  which 
we  hare  just  listened.  In  the  first  place  I 
mast  say,  before  I  advert  to  the  questions 
ptit  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
while  he  appeared  to  be  preparing  the 
House  for  war,  while  he  seemed  to  be  en- 
deaTouting  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  this 
House  in  favour  of  a  contest  with  the  Go- 
vernment of  France,  he  never  laid  down 
what  were  to  be  the  objects  of  that  con- 
test. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed 
to  suppose  that  Chablais  and  Fancigny 
were  part  of  the  Swiss  territory,  and  that 
the  French  Government  were  about  to  in- 
vade and  take  possession  of  that  territory, 
contrary  to  the  rights  of  Switzerland. 
Whatever  dangers  we  may  have  to  en- 
counter, whatever  may  be  in  future  the 
position  of  affairs,  that  is  not  their  present 
situation.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  asks 
me  what  is  the  present  state  of  the  Savoy 
question.  I  may  explain  to  him,  at  least, 
a  portion  of  that  question — my  duty  for- 
bidding me  to  go  into  detoils  as  to  what 
has  recently  happened  and  is  now  happen- 
ing— but  in  going  into  that  subject,  I  must 
state  that  the  question  of  Sardinia  and  its 
cession  of  Savoy,  and  the  question  of  the 
neutralized  portions  of  Savoy  and  their  re- 
lations, first  to  Switzerland,  and  next  to  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe,  are  two  totally 
distinct  questions.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man says  we  did  not  protest  against  the 
cession  of  Savoy  by  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
There  may  be,  and  I  think  there  are,  cases 
m  which  it  is  right  to  enter  a  protest — 
where,  for  instance,  a  treaty  is  manifestly 
broken.  There  was  the  case  of  Cracow  ; 
but  there  we  did  not  think  our  interests 
were  so  endangered,  or  our  honour  so  much 
concerned,  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  us 
to  take  up  arms.  Such  an  occasion  is  one 
for  protest.  But  there  are  other  cases. 
Undoubtedly  the  late  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, and  the  late  Duke  of  Modena,  found 
their  territories  violently  taken  possession 
of,  and  another  Sovereign  claiming  the 
right  to  rule  over  them.  Not  certainly 
having  any  inferior  interest  in  the  matter, 
but  not  having  at  the  same  time  the  power 
to  reanme  that  sovereignty,  they  very  pro- 
perly protest;  meaning  thereby  that  they 
do  not  acknowledge  the  right  to  do  what 
has  been  done:  and  that  if  it  shall  ever  be 
in  their  power  to  resumejtheir  sovereignty, 
they  are  fully  entitled  to  resume  it.  The 
subject  in  that  case  was  a  very  proper  one 
for  a  protest.  But  what  is  our  position 
with   regard  to  *  tlie   cession    of  Savoy  ? 


When  we  first  heard  of  the  matter — when 
we  were  told  that  it  was  not  at  that  time  in- 
tended to  be  carried  into  effect,  but  that 
it  might  be  carried  into  efifect,  we  stated 
we  thought  such  a  transfer  would  have  in- 
jurious consequences,  both  to  France  and 
to  the  general  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
Europe ;  but  we  were  not  entitled  to  say 
to  the  King  of  Sardinia  that  he  should  not 
cede  his  territory  to  France,  nor  were  we 
entitled   to  say  to   the  Emperor  of  the 
French  that  he  should  not  accept  the  terri- 
tory which  the  King  of  Sardinia  intended 
to  yield  tu  him.     So  much  is  this  the  view 
of  some  of  the  Courts  of  Europe,  that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  tiirough  his  Minister, 
has  said  this  is  a  matter  which  entirely 
concerns  the  two  Sovereigns,  and  that  the 
Emperor  of  France  had  a  right  to  ask  for 
that  cession;  and  that  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia had  a  right  to  make  it;  and  that  with 
regard  to  the  pure  cession,  there  was  no 
room  for  question.    1  do  not  understand  that 
any  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  have  said  even 
so  much  as  we  have  said  upon  the  subject. 
Some  of  them  have  considered  that  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  might  take  this 
territory,  if  it  were  yielded  to  him .;  some 
of  til  em  have  considered  it  in  the  light  in 
which  we  have  done — as  a  most  injurious 
example,  and  pregnant  with  future  conse- 
quences of  evil ;  but  they  have  not  said 
that  they  were  entitled  to  protest  on  the 
subject.     So  far,  therefore,   I   think   we 
have  not  only  acted  in  conformity  with  the 
law  of  nations,    but   in    conformity   with 
what  has  been  the  general  sense  of  the 
other  Powers  of  Europe.    There  is  a  ques- 
tion, however,  intimately  connected   with 
this  question,  and  it  is  a  question  of  some 
complication,  which  has  been  partly  dis- 
cussed, and  must  be  further  discussed,  ond 
which  at  this  time  occupies  the  attention 
of  the  Cabinets  of  Europe.     It  was  agreed 
in  1815  that  certain  portions  of  Savoy — 
Chablais,  Faucigny,  and  part  of  the  Gene- 
vois — should  have  all  the  benefits,  in  case  of 
war  between  neighbouring  Powers,  which 
belonged  to  Switzerland;  that  the  King  of 
Sardinia  should  have  the  power  to  with- 
draw his  troops  through  the  neutral  terri- 
tory of  Savoy  and  through  the  Valais  ;  and 
that  thereupon   the  only  military  autho- 
rity which  should  have  power  in  that  dis- 
trict should  he  the  troops  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation.      Well,  there  has  been  a 
discussion,  and  some  of  the  diplomatic  de- 
spatches on  this  subject  have  appeared  in 
the  newspaper.     There  has  been,  in  the 
first  place,  a  discussion  as  to  what  was  the 
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origin  of  this  particular  provision,  which 
IS  contained  in  the  92nd  Article  of  the 
General  Treaty  of  Vienna,  dated  the  20th 
of  November,  1815.     The  French  Govern- 
ment  have  contended  in  more  than  one 
very  able  despatch'  that  this  very  provi- 
sion was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  and  for  the  protection  of  his 
troops  in  case  of  war.     It  has  been  con- 
tended, on  the  other  side,  that  it  was  in- 
tended for  the  security  of  Geneva,  and  for 
the  general  benefit  of  Switzerland.     But, 
whatever  may  be  the  result  of  that  dis- 
cussion, the  view  which  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment taka  is,  that  it  was  a  provision 
which  was  conducive  to  the  general  secu- 
rity of  Switzerland,  and  of  that  neutrality 
which  was  declared  to  be  part  of  the  ge- 
neral policy  of  Europe.     That  being  the 
case,  a  new  question  arises  with  regard  to 
the  change  which  has  lately  taken  place. 
The  Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  King 
of  Sardinia  have  concluded  a  Treaty  at 
Turin,  by  an  Article  of  which  the  neutral- 
ized parts  of  Savoy  are  transferred  with 
the  rest  of  Savoy  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
French;  but  it  is  declared  that  that  ter- 
ritory is  transferred  with  the  same  con- 
ditions on  which  it  was  held  formerly  by 
the   King  of  Sardinia.      That   provision 
naturally  gave  occasion  to  a  demand  for 
explanation.     And  it  has  been  said,  and 
most   frankly   as    I   think,   both   by   the 
French  Government  and  by  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
*that  the  meaning  of  that  Article  is  not 
merely  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
takes  that  territory  with  the  engagements 
as  to   neutrality  to  which  1  have  allud- 
ed, and  to  which  the  King  of  Sardinia 
was  subject;  but  he  takes  it,  to  use  the 
phrase  of  Count  Cavour,  with  the  obliga- 
tion of  an  efficacious  neutrality  for  Switzer- 
land.   It  being  by  general  consent  a  great 
change  that  the  neutrality  which  was  for- 
merly provided  with   regard  to  territory 
belonging  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  should 
bo  the  condition  of  territory  belonging  to 
France,  a  most  interesting  and  important 
question  arises  how  that  neutrality  is  to 
be  efficiently  maintained  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  Powers  of  Europe  wished  to  es- 
tablish it.     But  this  is  a  question,  let  me 
remind  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  which 
is  not  at  all  like  that  which  he  seems  to 
suppose  of  the  French  Government  seiz- 
ing upon  the  territories  of  an  independent 
State.     It  is  a  question  on  which  you  may 
argue  that  this  change  of  condition  is  such 
that  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  cannot 
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be  placed  in  so  secure  a  position  as  it  was. 
whatever  may  be  the  precautions  whieli 
you  may  provide.     But,  at  all  events,  that 
is  a  question  which  may  be  maturely  ex- 
amined and  considered;  and,  so  far  fm 
being  a  question  of  war,  it  is  a  questioa 
which  deserves  to  be  considered  by  tlie 
coolest  heads,  by  men  of  the  greatest  ex- 
perience and  of  the  most  mature  judgment, 
having  regard,  as  it  does,  to  the  provinoos 
of  Treaties  which  hold  the  nations  of  Eft- 
rope  together.      Well,  Sir,  there  has  been 
no  objection  by  the  French  Goyemment  t6 
the  examination  of  this  question.      It  isia 
general  terms  stated  in  the  Treaty  of  Tmia 
that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  will  eone 
to  an  understanding  with  the  Powers  of 
Europe  on  this  subject.     The  Swiss  Con- 
federation, through  their  Federal  Conncfl, 
have  asked  that  there  shall  be  a  Conference 
on  this  question.      The  French  Govon- 
ment,  through  their  Minister  here — their 
Chargi  d* Affaires — have  more  than  ooee 
said  to  me  that  they  have  no  objection  ts 
make  to  that  Conference.      The  Powers 
which   may  be  called  to  it,  the  manner 
in  which  they  should  be  called,  the  pbee 
where  they  should  meet,  and  the  time  at 
which  they  should  assemble,  may  be  mat- 
ters of  friendly  consideration  and  discus- 
sion ;  but  as  to  the  Conference  its^  and 
the  principle  on  which  it  should  meet — 
namely,    the    reconciling   the    Treaty  of 
Vienna,  by  which  that  guarantee  was  pro- 
vided, with  the  present  state  of  things* 
and  the  Treaty  lately  concluded  between 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  King 
of  Sardinia — to  that  principle  they  make 
not  the  slightest  objection,  and  th^  de- 
clare themselves  perfectly  ready  to  enter 
into  \i.     Well,  then,  1  say  it  depends  not 
merely  upon  England,  nor  upon  what  1 
must  call  somewhat  of  a  boasting  declanp 
tion  that  we  are  at  any  time  ready  to  go 
to  war.      It  requires,  I  mast  saj,  that  the 
Powers  of  Europe  should  be  in  a  certaia 
manner  agreed  as  to  the  guarantees  tbej 
should  take,  as  to  the  precautions  whieh 
they   should  establish,  in  order  to  gife 
Switzerland  an  effective  guarantee  for  her 
neutrality.     Of  this  the  right  hon.  GenBe- 
man  may  be  assured,  that,  without  speak- 
ing of  other  Powers,  or  of  the  regtyrd  wWek 
they  may  have  for  the  interests  of  SwHse^ 
land,  tho  Government  of  Great  Britain  fedt 
the  utmost  desire  to  see  Switzerland— liMt 
free  and  independent  nation — that  roAi^ 
of  the  politically  proscribed — ^that  eld  wd 
classical  land  of  liberty — ^possessed  of  evw? 
guarantee  that  can  secure  to  her  the 
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tenance  of  that  independence  and  that  free- 
dom which  she  has  so  long  enjojod.  The 
right  hon;  Gentleman  asks  what  course  the 
Gorernment  of  England  means  to  pursue 
in  regard  to  our  treaty  engagements  in 
respect  to  other  parts  of  Europe.  That 
is  a  very  wide  and  important  question,  and 
I  should  be  greatly  embarrassed,  if  I  were 
to  go  over  our  treaties  with  the  different 
countries  of  Europe,  and  attempt  tb  say 
what  coarse  should  be  taken  with  regard 
to  each  .  of  them.  It  is  enough  for  the 
present  to  say  that  we  have  now  a  critical 
qnestiou  before  us — that  we  are  about  to 
enter  into  negotiations  on  that  subject — 
and  that  the  eight  Powers  of  Europe  who 
were  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  will 
probably  meet  and  take  part  in  the  con- 
sideration of  it.  I  should  therefore  not 
only  think  it  unwise,  but  a  dereliction  of 
my  duty  to  go  into  details.  The  right 
bon.  Gentleman  seems  to  think  that  our 
position  is  such  as  to  reflect  disgrace  upon 
us ;  he  considers  that  this  country  is  the 
slave  of  France,  and  that  we  are  too 
cowardly  to  stand  by  our  guarantees.  If 
that  opinion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
be  a  correct  one,  then  the  present  Govern- 
ment must  be  unworthy  of  the  confidence 
of  this  House  or  the  country,  and  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to  call  for  a  declaration  by  this  House  of 
another  and  more  decided  line  of  policy, 
and  to  take  the  management  of  public 
affairs  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
made  the  country  a  byword  in  Europe. 
But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  makes  no 
proposition  of  that  kind.  He  has  made  a 
speech,  but  so  far  as  I  could  seo  there  was 
no  practical  end  in  it.  To  be  sure,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  did  at  one  time  some- 
what inconsistently  represent  this  country, 
and  especially  all  concerned  in  commerce 
and  manufactures,  as  being  bribed  by  the 
advantages  to  be  obtained  by  the  late 
Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France.  Now, 
it  is  not  six  woeks  ago  since  I  heard  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  along  with  many 
others,  declare  that  we  had  been  com- 
pletly  duped  in  that  Treaty,  and  that,  so 
far  from  gaining  advantages  by  it,  we  had 
made  ourselves  the  dupes  of  France.  Then 
all  the  advantages  were  on  the  side  of 
France,  and  all  the  loss  on  the  part  of 
Bngland ;  and  now  it  is  ropresented  as  a 
bribe  so  manifest  as  to  make  us  forget  the 
independence  of  all  other  nations  and  the 
honour  of  our  own.  That  is  not  a  very 
consistent  representation  on  the  part  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.     But  with  respect 


to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman *8  reference  to 
that  Treaty  I  consider  that,  while  those 
matters  which  concern  one  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  in  whose  independence  wo  take 
a  deep  interest  require  our  attention,  and 
while  other  questions  that  may  arise  affect- 
ing the  independence  and  safety  of  other 
nations  may,  no  doubt,  also  require  our 
immediate  attention,  yet  an  extension  of 
commercial  relations  and  the  mutual  ad- 
vantages derived  by  the  people  of  France 
and  England  from  an  exchange  of  manu- 
factures and  the  conveniences  and  com- 
forts of  life — France  obtaining  from  us 
our  manufactures,  and  we  obtaining  from 
them  the  productions  of  their  more  fertile 
soil  and  of  the  fine  climate  with  which 
they  have  been  blessed — will  tend  to  bring 
the  two  nations  nearer  and  nearer  to  each 
other — that  they  will  make  men  think 
when  any  questions  arise  between  them, 
not,  shall  we  sacrifice  our  honour?  not, 
shall  we  forfeit  our  good  faith  ?  not,  shall 
we  sacrifice  the  independence  of  other  na- 
tions, and  rush  into  war  in  order  that  the 
world  may  admire  the  brilliant  and  showy 
deeds  of  hostility? — but  that  they  will 
rather  induce  them  to  consider  whether 
the  subject-matters  in  dispute  cannot  ob- 
tain a  solution  by  peaceful  means.  These, 
I  believe,  will  be  the  effects  of  this  Treaty; 
and  I  am  glad  to  think  that  when  those  in 
power  in  this  country  and  in  France^  have 
passed  away,  and  when  these  particular 
questions  may  have  lost  their  interest,  the 
effect  will  be  to  induce  the  people  of  the 
two  countries  to  draw  closer  together,  and 
to  form  that  alliance  of  nations  which, 
after  all,  is  more  secure  than  any  mere  al- 
liance of  Cabinets  or  Kings.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  asks  whether  any  despatch 
has  been  sent  in  answer  to  the  last  de- 
spatch of  M.  Thouveuel  ?  The  despatch 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  was  a  de- 
spatch stating  our  reasons  for  not  agreeing 
to  the  statement  made  by  the  Government 
of  France  in  favour  of  the  annexation  of 
Savoy.  M.  Thouvenel  did  not  answer  that 
despatch.  He  took  notice  that  it  was  not 
a  protest,  and  contented  himself  with  doing 
so  ;  consequently,  there  was  no  further  an- 
swer. We  have  stated  our  case,  and  have 
gone  fully  into  it,  and  there  was  no  reason 
for  prolonging  the  discussion.  Our  opin- 
ions naturally  differed  from  those  of  the 
French  people.  The  French  people  thought 
with  their  Government  that  the  annexation 
of  Savoy  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
defences  of  France ;  they  were  glad  to 
see  their  Government  put  forward  a  claim 
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to  Savoy,  and  to  see  it  assented  to  by  Sar- 
dinia. The  Government  and  the  people  of 
England  took  a  different  view  of  the  ques- 
tion. We  could  not  conceive  that  there 
was  any  practical  necessity  for  the  annex- 
ation of  Savoy,  and  we  gave  our  reasons 
for  not  assenting  to  such  a  policy.  With 
regard  to  the  future,  this  is  not  the  time 
to  enter  into  it.  If  the  House  leaves  us 
to  conduct  these  negotiations,  1  trust  we 
shall  not  be  unmindful  of  the  honour  of 
England,  or  of  the  interests  of  Europe, 
and  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will 
find  when  the  papers  are  laid  before  the 
House  that  we  have  done  that  which  be- 
came us  as  British  statesmen,  and  as  the 
representatives  of  an  important  part  of  the 
community  of  European  nations. 

Mb.  CLIFFORD  defended  Lord  Cowley 
from  the  attack  made  on  him  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Elgin  (Mr.  Duff).  Ho  had 
known  Cord  Cowley  for  many  years  as  one 
of  the  most  able  and  intelligent  public  ser- 
vants the  country  ever  possessed. 

Viscount  PALME RSTON  :  Sir,  It  is 
unnecessary  to  add  anything  to  what  has 
been  so  fully,  so  ably,  and  I  trust,  so  satis- 
factorily said  by  my  noble  Friend;  but  I 
must  advert  to  the  remarks  which  were 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  behind  me  (Mr. 
Duff)  in  regard  to  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  Lord  Cowley,  our  Ambassador  at 
Paris.  1  take  leave  to  say  that,  having 
known  that  noble  Lord  for  many  years, 
having  followed  his  course  of  duty  in  the 
various  foreign  States  to  which  he  has 
been  accredited,  and  having  had  the  honour 
to  be  his  superior  in  office  during  periods 
of  great  difficulty,  and  when  the  duties  he 
had  to  perform  required  all  the  qualities 
which  an  Ambassador  ought  to  possess — 1 
am  bound  to  say  that  the  attack  made  on 
him  by  the  hon.  Ai  ember  behind  me  was 
founded  on  a  complete  mistake,  on  a  great 
error  as  to  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  person  to  whom  his  observations  ap- 
plied, and  conveyed  as  unjust  a  censure  as 
ever  was  passed  on  one  who  has  ever  shown 
himself  to  be  a  meritorious  and  deserving 
public  servant.  Lord  Cowley  has  upon  all 
occasions  in  which  he  has  had  to  act  as  the 
Ambassador  of  England  combined  in  a  most 
remarkable  degree  that  spirit  of  personal 
conciliation  which  is  so  essential  to  a  pro- 
per performance  of  diplomatic  duties  with 
the  strictest  regard  tu  the  interests,  the 
dignity,  and  the  honour  of  this  country.  I 
am  9uro  that  those  lion,  and  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  odier  side  of  the  House 
who  had  an  opportunity  during  the  period 
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they  had  the  conduct  of  affairs  of  mark- 
ing the  conduct  of  Lord  Cowley — of  ex- 
amining the  manner  in  which  he  performed 
his  duties  —  will  concur  in  the  opinioa  I 
have  expressed,  and  in  bearing  that  teiti* 
mony  which  he  so  fully  deserves  to  fail 
transcendent  merits  as  the  representatiTe 
of  England  to  a  moat  important  foreiga 
State. 

Mr.  a.  W.  KING  LAKE  said,  that  tfae 
cause  in  which  he  felt  such  a  deep  interest 
had  been  so  ably  advocated  by  his  rigbt 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Stroud,  tkak 
it  was  not  without  pain  that  he  found  him- 
self differing  from  him  in  eren  a  minate 
point.  But  it  was  his  opinion  that  a  pro- 
test was  an  indication  rather  of  weakoeas 
than  of  strength,  and  he  waa  not  one  of  those 
who  thought  that  the  House  would  do  well 
to  press  upou  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  the 
adoption  of  that  particular  course.  His 
right  hon.  Friend  had  spoken  of  a  protest 
as  being  the  natural  conclusion  of  sack  aa 
affair.  It  was  precisely  because  it  would 
be  the  conclusion  of  this  affair,  that  hs 
(Mr.  Kinglake)  objected  to  a  protest.  Hs 
did  not  by  any  means  acquiesce  in  that 
which  had  been  done;  but  it  was  precisely 
because  a  protest  would  be  the  termioatioB 
of  this  business  that  M.  Thonvenel  was 
anxious  to  incite  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  a  course  which  would  enable  him 
to  treat  the  affair  as  havuig  been  brought 
to  its  end.  He  (Mr.  Kinglake)  could  not 
help  thinking  that  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  was  under  great  mis- 
apprehension as  to  what  fell  from  his  right 
hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Stroud.  The 
noble  Lord  seemed  to  impute  to  his  right 
hon.  Friend  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
position  of  Chablais  and  Faucigny,  aad 
that  he  imagined  that  these  provinoes  were 
part  of  the  Swiss  territory.  But  with  ths 
knowledge  that  was  possessed  by  his  right 
hon.  Friend,  it  was  impossible  that  be 
should  have  fallen  into  suoli  an  error. 
What  his  right  hon.  Friend  probably  meant 
was  something  equivalent  to  what  he  (Mr. 
Kinglake)  had  the  honour  to  say  when  he 
first  introduced  this  subject  to  the  House» 
namely,  that  Chablais  and  Faucigny,  and 
the  neutralised  part  of  the  Genevese  terri- 
tory, though  they  were,  for  domestic  pur* 
poses,  under  the  sovereignty  of  SardiniSt 
yet  for  European  purposes  they  belonged  to 
Switzerland  ;  because  the  Treaty  of  Yienns 
expressly  provided  that,  when  war  bfeke 
out  between  France  and  Austria,  then  the 
Sardinian  troops  should  march  out.of  tbess 
provinoes,  and  that  Swiss  troops  sbookl 
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enter.     Well,  M.  Thouvenel  had  contended 
that  this  particular  provisijon,  with  regard 
to  the   neutralized  districts,  was  one  in- 
sert^ for  the  benefit  of  Sardinia,  and  that 
therefore    Sardinia   had   a  right  to  cede 
these  proTinces  to  France.     But  he  (Mr. 
Ktnglake)  thought  that  M.  Thouvenel,  or 
any  one  who  put  forward  or  accepted  that 
i\ew  must  be  unacquainted  with  the  docu- 
ments  upon  which   this   question   rested. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Cession,  dated,  he  be- 
lieved, in  March  1815,  it  was  expressly 
declared  that  this  cession  was  in  favour  of 
the  Canton  of  Genev4 — expressly  showing 
that  it  was  an  at'rangement  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  Switzerland,  and  not  of  Sar- 
dinia.    It  was  not  therefore,  possible,  for 
Sardinia,  with  any  colour  of  right  or  justice, 
to  surrender  these  provinces  to  the  Empe- 
ror of  the  French.     Now,  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  had  said  that  tUe 
provisions  of  this  Treaty  were  such  that 
he  felt  that  he  had  no  right  to  go  to  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
say,  **  You  must  n6t  cede  this  territory;" 
or  to  go  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French  on 
the  other,  and  say,  **  You  have  no  right  to 
accept  this  cession."    Well,  he  (Mr.  King- 
lake)  could  not  understand  how,  with  the 
knowledge  the  noble  Lord  must  have  of 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  he  could  possibly 
seme  to  such  a  conclusion.     By  the  treaty 
of  peace,  to  which  France  herself  was  a 
party,  it  was  stated  in  the  most  direct  terms 
that  the  frontiers  of  France  should  be  what 
they  were  then  described  to  be — namely, 
such  as  they  were  before  the  recent  annex- 
ation.    It  was  also  solemnly  provided  by 
united  Europe  that  each  Power  that  was  a 
party  to  that  treaty  should  bo  a  guarantee 
for  its  maintenance.   Then  how  was  it  pos- 
sible for  the  noble  Lord  and  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  rights  of  England  in  this 
quarrel  to  say  that  she  is  without  the  right 
-—without  the  privilege  of  questioning  this 
transaction  ?  He  could  not  but  think,  also, 
that  the  noble  Lord  was  wronp;  in  endea- 
vouring to  attribute  to  his  right  hon.  Friend 
inconsistency,   because  he  said   tliat  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce  had  been  a  bad  bar- 
gain. It  was  very  possible,  as  he  imagined, 
that  a  portion  of  the  community  should  be 
very  much  conciliated  byahe  Treaty,  whilst 
the  general  interests  of  the  country  were 
very   little    benefited    by    its    provisions. 
Many  of  those  who  were  interested  in  the 
trade  of  the  country  no  doubt  were  concili- 
ated by  this  Commercial  Treaty  ;  and  his 
nght  hon.  Friend  might  say  that  in  per- 
fect consistency  with  what  he  before  stated 


— namely,  that  the  whole  was  not  bene- 
ficial to  the  country  at  large.  He  wished, 
now,  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to 
what  had  been  done  in  the  progress  of  our 
relations  with  the  French  Emperor  since 
the  House  last  met.  The  Emperor  of  the 
French  had  entered  into  three  very  strict 
engagements  with  England  and  the  other 
Powers  of  Europe.  Ho  engaged  in  the 
first  place  that  he  would  consult  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe.  Well,  the  House  knew 
that  an  attempt  to  fulfil  that  pledge  was 
made  by  the  despatch  which  was  addressed 
by  M.  Thouvenel  to  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor ill  London^  The  grounds  upon  which 
M.  Thouvenel  relied  were  combated  by  the 
noble  Lord,  who  showed  that  they  were  alto- 
gether untenable.  What  was  the  reply  to 
that  despatch  on  the  part  of  M.  Thouvenel  ? 
Why  he  simply  said  that  the  prolongation 
of  this  discussion  could  produce  no  practical 
effect.  He  treated  the  noble  Lord  as  one 
who  was  engaged  in  a  mere  barren  discus- 
sion that  could  produce  no  practical  result. 
If  the  noble  Lord  was  the  Secretarv  for 
Foreign  Affairs — if  he  was  one  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  England  in  this  quarrel, 
and  England  was  still  a  great  Power,  he 
(Mr.  Kinglake)  thought  the  noble  Lord 
had  a  right  to  expect  a  reply  something 
different  from  this.  Was  this  consulting 
England,  to  state  certain  reasons  why  the 
annexation  should  take  place,  and  then, 
when  those  reasons  were  combated,  to  say 
that  it  was  a  mere  barren  discussion  and 
a  polemic  that  had  better  cease?  He 
(Mr.  Kinglake)  denied  that  the  French 
Emperor  had  fulfilled  his  promise  or  had 
consulted  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  if 
this  was  the  way  in  which  the  consultation 
was  to  be  made.  Then  another  engage- 
ment entered  into  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  was  that  he  would  take  the  opinion 
of  the  populations  of  the  countries  proposed 
to  be  annexed.  Now  he  (Mr.  Kinglake) 
believed  that  throughout  all  Europe,  be- 
fore this  question  of  annexation  was  raised, 
there  were  no  more  contented  populations 
than  those  of  Savoy  and  Nice.  Well,  when 
these  questions  were  first  raised  they  gave, 
he  thought,  every  indication  they  could 
well  be  expected  to  give  of  the  feeling  they 
entertained  on  the  subject.  The  popula- 
tion of  North  Savoy  was  animated  not 
only  by  attachment  to  the  throne  of  Sar- 
dinia, but  by  a  strong  dislike  of  being 
annexed  to  France  ;  at  any  rate  there  was 
no  question  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
12,000  signatures  to  the  petition  against 
annexation  to  France,  and  to  the  prayer 
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that  if  any  clinn/^e  took  place  they  might 
be  annexed  to  Switzerland.  But  in  the 
county  of  Nice  the  feelin<;^  was  still  more 
strong — it  amounted  indeed  almost  to  una- 
nimity. He  was  well  informed  that  the 
proportion  of  those  xrho  objected  to  annex- 
ation to  France  was  not  less  than  five- 
eighths  of  the  population.  Was  the  con- 
duct of  the  j^eople  of  Nice  inconsistent 
with  this?  The  Municipal  Juntas  came 
to  a  resolution  contrary  to  the  annexation. 
The  Colonel  of  the  National  Guard,  who 
is  chosen  by  the  men,  was  opposed  to  it ; 
a  deputation  was  sent  to  Turin  to  entreat 
the  King  not  to  abandon  them  ;  and  lastly, 
they  elected  Garibaldi  and  another,  both 
of  them  men  who  were  strongly  attached  to 
Sardinia.  M.  Laity  was  sent  to  Savoy,  and 
M.  Pietri  to  Nice.  M.  Laity  was  one  of 
the  fellow-labourers  and  associates  of  the 
Emperor  in  his  Strasburg  enterprise.  That 
gentleman  was  sent  to  Savoy  with  instruc- 
tions to  promote  there  the  principle  of 
annexation  to  France,  and  M.  Pietri,  who 
was  chef  de  policef  and  also  a  senator, 
went  to  Nice  for  the  same  purpose.  He 
arrived  there  on  the  30th  of  March,  the 
French  troops,'  who  affected  to  be  passing 
through  on  their  return  from  Italy,  being 
to  reach  the  city  on  the  1st  of  April.  The 
arrangements  which  were  made  for  their 
reception  were  these:  the  gates  were 
opened,  no  passports  were  required,  the 
Provencals  were  admitted  into  the  town 
with  tri -coloured  flags,  the  sailors  were 
landed  from  the  French  vessels  of  war 
which  were  in  the  port,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  get  up  a  demonstration  in 
favour  of  annexation  to  France.  That 
attempt  was  a  failure.  If  ho  (Mr.  King- 
lake)  could  inform  the  House  of  the  source 
from  which  he  obtained  his  information 
they  would  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the 
report — it  was  from  one  who  was  present 
— that  amongst  the  assembled  people  not 
a  hand  was  raised,  not  a  single  voice  was 
heard  in  favour  of  the  scheme.  Even  a 
bust  of  the  French  Emperor  drawn  in  pro- 
cession by  six  grey  horses  failed  to  obtain 
a  single  cheer.  On  the  2nd  of  April  a 
Provisional  Government  was  formed  ;  and 
the  formation  of  that  Provisional  Govern- 
ment was,  he  asserted,  one  of  the  basest 
contrivances  for  shifting  the  allegiance  of 
a  loyal  people  ever  resorted  to  by  a  Sove- 
reign. The  Sardinian  authorities  were  dis- 
placed, and  were  succeeded  n6t  by  French 
ones,  hut  by  men  who  were  still  to  be 
called  Sardinian  employist  but  who  were 
to  be  nominated  by  France,  and  who  were 
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informed  that  if  the  annexation  took  plaM 
they  would  retain   the  places  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  them.     Nor  was  this 
all.     Count   Cavour  addressed   letters  ts 
the  civil  authorities  urging  them  to  do  aM 
they  could  to  bring  about  the  anoezatiM; 
and  also  >7rote  to  the  Bishop  of  the  eourtj 
a  nominee  of  his  own,  requesting  him  is 
obtain  from  the  parochial  clergy  the  us 
of  their  influence  to  induce  the  people  of 
the  villages  to  agree  to  it  as  an  act  of 
loyalty  to  their  King.     Was  there  ever  • 
more  cruel  abandonment  of  a  loyal  people, 
or  could  anything  be  imagined  more  in- 
tolerable than  that  a  Sovereign,  not  oonteni 
mth  transferring  his  subjects  to  a  fbreiga 
Power,  should  appeal  to  their  loyally  to 
wards  himself  as  an  engine  which  was  te 
induce  them  to  renounce  their  allegiaiiee? 
And  this,  as  an  hon.  Friend  reminded  his, 
was  done  by  Count  Cavour,  who  declared 
in  the  most  solemn  and  precise  maniier, 
and  who  succeeded   in   persuading  many 
people  of  his  fidelity,  that  he  would  neter 
sell,  concede,  or  exchange  these  dominioai 
of  the  Sardinian  King.     On  the  3rd  of 
April,  M.  Pietri  had  the  entire  control  of 
the   Government  of  Nice.      He  had   the 
direction  of  the  police,  and  was  really  the 
governor  of  the  place.      On  the  iSith  of 
April  there  was  issued  a  proclamatbn*  to 
a  passage  from  which  he  must  call  the  at* 
tention  of  the   House.      In  all   ooontries 
there  were  to  be  found  persons  of  varying 
degrees  of  honour  and  of  basenesa.     In 
the  courity  of  Nice,  Count  Cavour  fbood  a 
person  named  Luboni  to  act  as  ProviaioBal 
Governor  of  the  country,  and  this  person 
addi^ssed  to  the  people  a  proclamation,  io 
which,  after  saying, 

"  At  the  august  voice  of  the  King  iH  uncer- 
tainty with  regard  to  our  future  mnai  ceaw ;  at 
those  august  words  must  disappear  all  disMoaioM 
and  rivalries  :** 

he  continued, 

"  Public  demonstrations  from  this  moment  bx?v 
no  reason  in  them.  Let  us  hasten  to  affirm  by 
our  suffrages  the  annexation  of  our  ooon^  Io 
France.  In  rendering  ourselves  to  echo  the  is> 
tentions  of  the  King  let  us  press  round  the  flag  of 
that  noble  and  generous  nation  which  has  aliia|S 
excited  our  lively  sympathies.  Let  us  rally  roai 
the  throne  of  the  glorious  Emperor  Napoleon  UL 
Let  us  surround  him  with  that  iidditj  peetdkrii 
our  country,  which  we  have  hitherto  losMted  fir 
King  Victor  Emmanuel ; " 

and  the  proclamation  ended  with  At 
words,  ••  Vite  la  France!  Vive  VEmfjh 
reur  Napoleon  III,  I  "  Under  audi  a»> 
cumstances  as  these,  the  candidate  npM 
whom  the  people  had  set  their  henrti  ltf*» 
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ing  declared  himself  disqualified,  and  en- 
treated bis  supporters  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  election,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  the  National  Committee  of  Nice  de- 
tennined  to  abstain  from  voting,  and  he 
belie?ed  that  no  further  precaution  on  the 
IMtrt  of  M.  Pietri  was  necessary.  That 
gentleman,  however,  seemed  to  have  been 
determined  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
and  therefore  the  urns  in  which  the  votes 
were  to  be  deposited  were  committed  to 
the  superintendence  of  four  persons  who 
were  known  to  be  favourable  to  the  plan 
of  annexation  to  France.  All  hope  of  a 
fair  election  was  at  once  extinguished. 
And  this  was  how  the  Emperor  had  kept 
his  second  promise,  this  was  how  he  had 
annexed  these  provinces  by  what  he  called 
universal  suffrage.  It  was  a  great  evil  to 
mankind  when  brute  force  was  used  to 
overcome  a  free  people  ;  but  that  was  not 
the  utmost  wrong  which  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  had  perpetrated  ;  because  to 
that  wrong  he  had  added  a  semblance  of 
consulting  the  population,  but  had  adopted 
such  means  to  mislead  and  overawe  them 
as  to  render  anything  like  a  free  choice  or 
election  absolutely  impossible.  This  be- 
ing the  way  in  which  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  had  kept  his  two  promises  to  con- 
ault  the  Powers  of  Europe,  and  to  be  bound 
by  the  free  expression  of  the  wishes  of  the 
peoples  also  were  to  be  annexed,  there  was 
a  third  promise,  the  result  of  which  was 
still  open — namely,  that  in  case  of  the 
annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France 
Chablais  and  Faucigny  should  bo  joined  to 
SwitEerland.  That  promise  was  made  to 
LfOrd  Cowley,  not  only  by  M.  Thouvenel, 
but  also  personally  by  the  Emperor  him- 
selfy  OS  was  shown  in  the  despatch  of  the 
5lh  of  February,  and  therefore  the  House 
would  see  that  the  personal  honour  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  was  pledged  to  the 
performance  of  a  promise  thus  deliberately 
made  to  the  British  Ambassador.  Upon 
this  subject,  hoi^ever,  he  forbore  from 
saying  another  word,  because  he  collected 
from  the  statement  of  the  noble  Lord  that 
it  was  now  the  subject  of  negotiation ;  but 
he  must,  before  sitting  down,  express  his 
hope  that  that  negotiation  would  be  con- 
dncted  with  a  due  sense  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  question.  The  annexation  of 
Faucigny,  Chablais,  and  the  Genevoise  to 
France  would  absolutely  destroy  the  neu- 
trality of  Switzerland  by  making  it,  as 
every  military  man  knew,  perfectly  impos- 
sible to  defend  the  western  portion  of  that 
country.    He  was  not»  thereforoi  exagge- 


rating when  he  said  that  in  this  question 
there  was  involved  the  neutrality  and  in- 
tegrity of  Switzerland  ;  and  that  with  the 
neutrality  and  integrity  of  Switzerland, 
there  was  at  stake  the  safety  of  Germany, 
and  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  ]^urope 
for  many  years  to  come. 
A.  iter  wards 

Mb.  SEYMOUR  FITZGERALD  said, 
he  was  unwilling  that  it  should  be  taken 
for  granted  that  he  acquiesced  in  the  ob- 
servation that  the  explanation  given  by  the 
noble  Foreign  Secretary  was  satisfactory, 
08  that  depended  on  the  answer  that  might 
be  given  to  the  question  he  desired  to  put. 
The  Swiss  Confederation  had  appealed  to 
the  Powers  of  Europe,  requiring  that  there 
might  be  a  Conference  to  consider  the  con- 
dition of  the  neutralized  provinces,  and  de- 
manding at  the  same  time  that  until  the 
Conference  met  and  a  decision  was  come 
to,  that  the  neutralized  provinces  should  not 
be  occupied  in  a  military  sense  by  France. 
What  ho  wished  then  to  know  was,  whe- 
ther the  noble  Foreign  Secretary,  when 
he  said  that  the  Government  of  France 
was  willing  to  submit  this  question  to  a 
Conference  of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe, 
and  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government 
that  Conference  would  conduce  to  the  set- 
tlement of  the  question  in  a  manner  to  se- 
cure the  independence  and  neutrality  of 
Switzerland,  means  to  imply  that  matters 
would  in  the  meantime  remain  in  $tatu  quo^ 
and  that  the  neutralized  provinces  would 
not  he  militarily  occupied  by  France.  On 
this  the  whole  question  turned,  for  it  was 
obvious,  as  pointed  out  in  one  of  Lord 
Cowley's  despatches,  that  if  this  neutral- 
ized territory  should  be  put  in  the  hands 
of  France,  any  stipulation  with  regard  to 
the  matter  would  not  be  worth  the  paper 
on  which  it  was  written.  Lord  Cowley 
had  pointed  out  to  the  Government  that 
it  would  be  in  the  power  of  France  in  a 
moment  to  pour  her  legions,  without  the 
smallest  resistance,  into  Switzerland,  and 
it  was  perfectly  obvious  that  if  France  en- 
tered into  possession  that  anything  like  a 
retirement  from  it  at  a  suggestion  from  a 
Conference  was  what  the  noble  Lord,  in 
the  most  sanguine  moment  of  his  existence, 
could  not  possibly  anticipate* 

THE  CURRENCt. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  Aldermax  SALOMONS  said,  he 
had  given  notice  of  the  following  Question, 
which  he  wished  to  put  to  Mr.  Chancellor 
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of  the  Exchequer — **  Whether  hig  atten- 
tion  has  heen  directed   to    the  Bank   of 
England  Return,  published  in  The  Gazette 
of  Friday  last,  in  so  far  as  regards  a  di^ 
ininution    of   notes   in  tho  hands   of  the 
Bank,  and  an  addition  to  those  in  circu- 
lation; and  whether  he  could  give  any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  report  that  this  has  not 
been    produced    by  the  ordinary  require- 
ments of  trade,  but  by  some  concerted  ac- 
tion on  the  Bank's  Reserve,  to  produce  a 
disturbance  in  the  Currency  of  the  Country. " 
The  proper  use  of  tho  currency  was  a  mat- 
ter which  not  only  interested  tho  metropo- 
lis, and  banks  and  bankers   here,   but  it 
affected  every  part  of  the  country,  and  all 
engaged  in  the  operations  of  commerce. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  rate  of 
discount  was  2}    per  cent;  on  the  19th 
January  it  was  advanced  to  3  per  cent ;  on 
tho  31  St  January  to  4  per  cent,  and  at 
the^end  of  March  to  i\.     The  reserve  of 
the    Bank    of     England    then    stood    at 
£8,083,000.     On  the  4th  April,  although 
there  had  been  no  alteration  in  the  rate 
of  discount,  the  reservo  had  diminished  to 
£6,842,000.     Last  Thursday  the  rate  of 
discount  was  raised  to  5  per  cent,  and  the 
figures  in  The  Gazette  of  Saturday  showed 
that   the    Bank    reserve  had  fallen   from 
near    £7,000,000  to  under  £5,000,000, 
This  astonishing  diminution  in  the  reserve 
naturally  attracted  considerable   attention 
and  caused  much  inquiry  as  to  its  cause. 
Last  Saturday  the  well-informed  and  in- 
telligent writer  of  the  **  City  Article  *'  of 
The  Times  announced   that   the  diminu- 
tion had  not  arisen  from  any  extraordinary 
demand  upon  tho  Bank    in   the  ordinary 
operations  of  trade  ;  but  from  some  con- 
certed action  on  tho  part  of  the  discount 
houses,  by  which  a  large  amount  of  notes 
had  been  taken  from  the  Bank  and  with- 
drawn from  circulation  ;   and  that  state- 
ment was  confirmed  in  The  Times  of  Mon- 
day last.  It  appeared  to  him  that  a  charge 
of  that  kind — an  amount  which,  from  the 
analogy  of  previous  years,   would  require 
the  rate  of  discount  to  be  6  per  cent  and 
upwards.     A  charge  of  that  kind  was  so 
disparaging  to   the  character  of  London, 
and  so  injurious  to  the  monetary  interests, 
that  he  had  thought  it  his  duty,  as  con- 
nected with  a  large  banking  establishment, 
to  ask  this  question,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain, on   behalf   of  the   public    at  large, 
whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  rumour 
that,  by  concert,  a  quantity  of  bank  notes 
had  been  withdrawn  from  circulation  and 
locked  up  in  a  box,  where  they  were  of 
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no  use  to  anybody.  The  puUtc  were 
told  that  two  days  since  the  very 
notes  —  £14000  notes — had  been  retaniad 
to  the  Bank.  He  hoped  the  Chancellor  sf 
the  Exchequer  would  be  able  to  throw  mt 
light  on  the  transaction. 

INCOME-TAX  COLLECTORS. 
<^U£STIOK. 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTBwisW 
to  put  tho  following  Question  to  Mr.  ObsB- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  : — *•  Whether  per- 
sons who   may  have  become  sureties  for 
Income  Tax   Collectors  at   a  time  whea 
the  rate  of  the  Income  Tax  was  5d.  m 
7d.  in  the  pound,  are  liable  for  any  i^ 
fault  made  by  the  Collector  when  the  rate 
of  tho  Income  Tax  is  9d,  or  lOd.  in  the 
pound  ;  and  if  they  are  not,   whether  hi 
the  event  of  a  Collector  making  d^ssltb 
tho  tax-payer  will  be  held  liable  to  make 
a  further  payment  to  cover  the  defieienoj." 
He  understood  that  a  case   of   the  loai 
had  occurred  some  years  ago,  where  the 
Collector  became  a  defaulter,  and  hia  sure- 
ties contended  that  they  were  not  booml 
under  the  higher  rate  of  tax  to  make  good 
the  deficiency ;   and  the  revenue  offictrt 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  thej  coM 
not  call  upon  the  sureties.  He  woald  also 
ask  what  was  to  bo  the  first  business  of 
the    evening   after  Supply,  and  whether 
any  of  the  Bills  on  the  paper  would  be  pro- 
ceeded with  ? 


INLAND  BONDING  WAREHOUSES. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  HADFIELD  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whea 
he  expects  to  be  able  to  bring  in  his  ia- 
tended  Bill  to  anthorize  Inland  Bonding 
Warehouses. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHB- 
QUER  said,  he  would  answer  the  kat 
question  first.  The  course  to  be  takes  oa 
the  subject  of  inland  bonding  depended  a 
good  deal  on  what  the  House  bad  voted  ar 
might  vote  in  connection  with  theCnstomi* 
Duties  Bill.  As  soon  aa  diat  Bdl  hal 
paased  the  House,  which  he  hoped  wmM 
be  very  soon,  he  would  state  what  be  f^ 
posed  with  respect  to  inland  bonding.  • 

In  reply  to  the  Question  aa  to  the  Uabii* 
ties  of  income-tax  coUeetora  and  their s»^ 
ties,  the  House  was  aware  that  the  appeiol- 
ment  of  collectors,  and  the  arrangenaati 
in  general,  were  not  under  the  dirset  can* 
trol  of  the   Bxecative  Govern Dietit»  bat 
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under  the  superinteDdence  of  local  autho- 
rities. But  there  wad  some  misapprelien- 
Mon  io  the  hon.  Baronet's  Question.  The 
appointments  of  collectors  were  not  perma- 
nent appointments,  but  were  made  from 
year  to  year;  the  bonds  were  taken  from 
jear  to  jear ;  and  consequently  the  liabili- 
ties of  the  sureties  of  the  bonds  could  not 
be  earned  forward  from  year  to  year.  A 
^eat  deal  of  attention  was  therefore  requi- 
site on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities  to 
see  that  the  bonds  were  kept  up,  and  that 
the  sureties  were  renewed  with  the  appoint- 
ments. But  this  was  a  part  of  the  system 
somewhat  difficult  to  work  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  local  authorities,  and  he 
tbeugkt  that  the  attention  of  the  House 
might  be  adrantageously  called  to  it — be 
hoped  during  the  present  Session;  for  the 
liability  of  tax-payers  to  be  called  on  for 
seeond  payments  was  a  most  serious  mat- 
ter, and  the  state  of  the  law  was  not  satis- 
factory. 

As  to  the  order  of  business,  he  proposed 
io  take  the  Committee  on  the  Customs 
Bill  if  he  could  do  so  by  eleven  o'clock. 
If  not,  he  would  not  that  night  proceed 
with  any  of  the  measures  under  his  care, 
except  the  Bill  for  repealing  Sir  John  Bar- 
nard a  Act.  The  Refreshment  Houses  and 
Wine  Lieecnes  Bill  could  not  come  on;  he 
would  place  it  for  Monday,  and  then  state 
when  it  would  be  brought  forward. 

The  next  Question  was  that  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Greenwich  (Alderman  Salo- 
mons), who  asked  if  his  attention  had  been 
directed  to  the  Bank  Return  in  The  Ocuette 
of  Friday  last  ?  It  had;  for  as  the  hon. 
Member  correctly  stated,  that  Return  was 
regarded  by  the  whole  mercantile  commu- 
nity as  an  index  to  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  undoubtedly  it  was  the  duty  of  a  per- 
son in  his  position  to  keep  it  in  riew.  The 
principal  facts  relating  to  that  Return  were 
well  shown  in  the  F|u*liamcntary  paper 
moved  for  by  the  hon.  Member  himself, 
and  published  that  morning,  by  which  any 
one  would  at  once  see  the  most  material 
facts.  The  first  page  of  tliat  paper  showed 
that  the  diminution  in  the  Bank  reserve 
was  almost  entirely  caused  by  the  with- 
drawal of  notes  of  £1,000  each.  The 
notes  of  that  description  held  by  the  Bank 
at  the  last  Return  amounted  to  £1,927,000 
only;  while  on  the  11th  April,  the  date  of 
the  previous  Return,  they  were  £3,585,000. 
So  large  a  difference  as  that  having  oo- 
enrred  iu  a  single  denomination  of  notes 
was  of  itself  a  demonstration  which  sup- 
plied the  answer  to  the  latter  part  of  the 


hon.  Gentleman's  Question — namely,  that 
the  diminution  of  tlie  reserve  was  not  pro- 
duced by  the  ordinary  requirements  of 
trade,  but  by  some  special  operation.  The 
latter  part  of  the  Question  seemed,  how- 
ever, to  imply  that  that  result  had  been 
produced  by  some  concerted  action  on  the 
Bank's  reserve,  and  with  the  view  to  pro- 
duce a  disturbance  in  the  currency.  He 
was  not  prepared  to  give  any  decided 
answer  upon  that  point,  further  than  to  say 
that  he  did  not  think  it  was  a  *'  concerted 
action"  in  the  natural  interpretation  of  the 
words — ^namely,  an  action  determined  on 
by  a  combination  among  a  variety  of  par- 
lies. There  was  no  variety  of  parties;  for 
it  was  entirely  owing  to  a  proceeding  of  a 
single  house  of  great  emiuence  and  enor- 
mous transactions,  which  had  thought  fit, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  own  discretion,  to 
adopt  measures  that  had  had  that  effect. 
There  certainly  was  intention,  though,  per- 
haps, it  did  not  amount  to  concert.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  asked  if  this  had  been 
done  in  order  to  produee  a  disturbance  of 
the  currency  of  the  country.  He  should 
go  beyond  his  duty  if  he  gave  an  opinion 
on  that  subject.  Nothing  would  be  more 
inexpedient  than  for  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  presume,  by  opinions  given 
in  that  House,  to  interfere  with  the  free- 
dom of  mercantile  houses  carrying  on  their 
ordinary  business,  who  might  do  what  was 
not  prudent  or  imprudent,  and  who  might 
take  measures  which  they  were  perfectly 
free  to  take,  but  which,  if  they  were  of 
great  extent,  might  injuriously  affect  the 
public  interests.  Every  customer  of  a 
Bank  was  free  to  do  what  he  liked  with 
his  balance,  whether  that  balance' was  at 
a  private  bank  or  the  Bank  uf  England. 
On  this,  and  on  more  general  grounds,  it 
was  not  fitting  in  him  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  on  the  matter.  He  had,  however, 
seen  the  Governor  and  Deputy-Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  one  of  the  part- 
ners in  the  house  of  Overend  and  Co. — 
the  house  concerned — who,  he  must  say, 
had  invited  communication,  and  had  stated 
all  the  facts,  and  their  view  of  the  case, 
with  the  most  perfect  frankness.  The 
Bank  of  England  being  a  public  institu- 
tion, if  there  was  anything  to  blame  in 
its  conduct,  it  might  be  a  very  proper 
subject  of  complaint  in  that  House. 
But  all  persons  were  agreed  that  there 
was  nothing  that  could  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  censure  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Bank  for  the  last  fortnight.  On  that  he 
believed  there  was  unanimity  of  opiuion. 
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On  the'  other  hand,  if  the  proceedings  of 
a  private  house  had  heen  imprudent  or  in- 
jurious to  the  public  interests  it  would  be 
a  very  bad  waj  of  curing  that  evil  if  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  pre- 
sume to  pass  sentence  on  their  proceed- 
ings. Tt  was  within  the  knowledge  of  all 
that  whatever  had  been  done  in  this  case 
had  been  done,  not  so  much  as  a  private 
transaction,  but  rather  in  the  exercise  of 
the  power  which  every  mercantile  house 
might  think  itself  entitled  to  exercise  in 
order  to  expose  what  it  might  think  wrong 
in  the  existing  state  of  the  law,  so  as  to 
bring  into  view  what  it  might  consider  a 
public  evil,  and  thereby  to  produce  and 
promote  a  disposition  to  apply  a  remedy  to 
that  evil.  He  gave  no  opinion  on  the  exist- 
ence of  any  such  public  evil.  The  state  of 
the  case  he  apprehended  to  be  this.  After 
the  crisis  of  1857,  the  Directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England  were  gravely  impressed, 
as  all  must  be,  with  the  extreme  inconve- 
nience and  mischief  that  resulted  from  re- 
peated suspensions  of  the  law  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Government :  yet  the  Bank 
of  England  and  the  Government  had  jointly 
found  that  that  suspension  was  unavoidable, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  crisis  when 
they  occurred.  The  Bank  of  England  had 
subsequently  a  rule  for  what  he  might  term, 
not  invidiously;  the  exclusion  of  a  particular 
class  of  traders  from  discount ;  because 
the  Directors  of  the  Bank  thought  that 
such  a  rule  was  necessary  to  enable  that 
establishment,  under  critical  circumstances, 
to  maintain  their  position,  and  to  preclude 
the  necessity  of  the  interference  of  the 
Executive  Government  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  law.  The  parties  affected  by 
that  rule,  on  the  contrary,  thought  that 
it  was  a  very  bad  and  injurious  rule — that 
it  tended  very  greatly,  not  only  to  their  in- 
convenience, but  to  that  of  the  public— 
and  that  it  tended  to  throw  what  they  con- 
sidered their  legitimate  business  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bank  of  England.  These 
were  very  grave  matters  on  both  sides. 
They  might  well  deserve  careful  investiga- 
tion, but  they  were  matters  lying  far  above 
the  region  of  the  mere  selfish  or  personal 
interests  of  any  mercantile  establishment 
whatever :  they,  in  fact,  cut  deeply  into 
the  whole  question  of  the  policy  of  the 
present  law  ;  and  nothing  should  be  said 
tending  to  prejudge  such  a  question.  But 
this  ought  to  be  said  in  justice  to  the  Bank 
-»^that  everybody  admitted  that  they  had 
acted  with  the  most  perfect  propriety  and 
prudence  under  the  circymstanoes  of  the 
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case  ;  and  in  justice,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
the  house  of  Overend,  Gurney,  and  Co., 
that  they  had  not  the  smallest  objection  to 
giving  publicity  to  all  the  circumstoDcet, 
because  they  consider  that  they  have  acted 
within  their  own  right  and  dUcretioo,  ood 
likewise  in  conformity  with  what  they  be- 
lieve to  be  the  public  interests.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  did  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  go  further  into  the  matter. 

THE  NAVAL  RESERVE. 
OBSERYATIONS. 

Sm  CHARLES  NAPIER  said,  there 
was  such  a  wide  difference  of  opinioii  on 
the  subject  of  the  Coastguard  between  the 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  and  bioiself, 
that  he  must  again  refer  to  the  matter. 
The  number  of  the  Coastguard  was  ststed 
in  the  Estimates  at  9,500.     Seven  years 
ago.  Sir  Charles  Wood  informed  the  House 
that  they  had  a  reserve  of  8,500  men. 
The  exact  strength  of  the  Coastguard  at 
the  present  moment  he  found  from  Re- 
turns was  576  officers,  5,631  seamen,  aad 
655  boys,   who,  together  with  the  800   , 
Naval  Volunteers,   constituted  the  whole 
Reserve  force  which  the  country  possessed. 
And  out  of  those  5,631  seamen,  only  3,200 
would   be  ready  for  the  defence  of  the 
country  in  the  event  of  anything  unplea- 
sant taking  place  on  the  Continent;  yet 
the  Manning  Commission  reported  that  for 
the  safety  of  the  country  a  Reserve  force  of 
not  less  than  70,000  men  was  necessaiy. 
If  he  were  wrong  in  these  figures,  he  hoped 
he  should  be  corrected  ;  but  he  had  ob- 
tained them  from  head-quarters.     In  the 
present  posture  of  affairs,  the  House  would 
surely  not  be  satisfied  with  so  small  a  re- 
serve as  he  had  mentioned  to  fall  bad^ 
upon  in  any  emergency. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  did  not 
suppose  that  anything  he  could  say  as  re- 
presenting the  Admiralty  would  lead  the 
gallant  Admiral  to  believe  that  he  wss 
honestly  endeavouring  to  give  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  men  available  for 
sea  service.  Once  for  all,  however,  he 
would  inform  the  gallant  Admiral  that,  bj 
a  return  just  published  by  the  Contn^l^f 
General  of  the  Coastguard,  the  number  rf 
men  and  boys  available  for  immediate  ees 
service  was  6,862.  [Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier :  Then  my  figures  are  quite  correei] 
He  presumed,  then,  that  the  gallant  Ad- 
miral had  no  complaint  to  make  on  tbst 
score.  With  regard  to  the  Roval  Navsl 
Volunteers,  it  was  true  that  only  800  of 
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these  had  yet  been  enrolled ;  but  there 
was,  in  his  opinion,  a  very  unnecessary 
alarm,  both  in  Parliament  and  out  of  doors, 
upon  the  supposed  failure  of  the  scheme. 
fVom  the  first  he  never  felt  that  seamen 
would  join  the  new  force  all  on  a  sudden, 
bat,  8o  far  was  he  from  regarding  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Reserve  force  as  unsatisfac- 
tory, that  he  was  beginning  to  think  it 
promised  well.  There  was  now  a  pro- 
gressive increase  weekly  in  the  entry  of 
men.  In  point  of  fact,  they  had  only  been 
ready  to  enrol  the  men  since  the  Ist  of 
the  present  month.  The  training  ships 
had  not  before  been  in  a  state  of  prepara- 
tion, and,  as  the  men  knew  perfectly  uell 
that  they  could  not  begin  exercising  until 
the  beginning  of  April,  that  fact,  it  might 
naturally  be  supposed,  operated  to  pre- 
vent them  from  coming  forward  before. 
At  the  outset  30  or  40  a  week  were  en- 
rolled. The  number  was  now  increased  to 
100  per  week,  and  if  this  rate  could  only 
be  maintained  there  would  soon  be  a  very 
respectable  force  of  Volunteers.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  gallant  Admiral, 
bj  continually  bringing  before  the  House 
these  statements  as  to  the  deficiency  of 
our  forces,  acted  very  unreasonably,  ana 
did  not  tend  either  to  advance  his  owur 
credit  or  to  promote  the  good  of  the 
country.  The  Government  had  this  year 
taken  money  Votes  for  11,000  men  more 
than  were  demanded  for  the  service  of  the 
last  year.  They  had  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting men,  who  were  entering — he  would 
not  say  freely — but  in  a  satisfactory  way. 
So  far  were  the  Admiralty  from  finding 
any  difficulty  in  obtaining  men  that  they 
were  declining  to  enter  any  but  able  sea- 
men, unless  they  were  men  who  had  before 
been  in  the  service.  With  respect  to  the 
Channel  fleet,  he  was  constantly  visited  by 
officers  of  high  and  low  rank,  who  said, 
*'  Cannot  you  persuade  the  Member  for 
Southwark  to  cease  from  offering  continual 
encouragement  to  discontent  among  the 
crews?"  He  was  bound  to  tell  the  gal- 
lant Admiral  that  his  brother  officers  felt 
poignantly  the  continual  complaints  which 
he  made  about  the  men  not  having  suffi- 
cient leave,  when  he  could  assure  the  House 
the  fact  was  that  they  had  more  leave  than 
had  ever  been  conceded  in  former  days. 
The  cause  of  almost  all  the  late  disasters 
had  been  the  prevalent  practice  of  break- 
ing leave ;  but,  irrespective  of  that,  the 
fleet  was  in  a  healthy  and  satisfactory  state 
considering  how  lately  it  had  been  creat- 
ed.   There  had  been  individual  cases  of 


insubordination,  arising  out  of  this  ques- 
tion of  leave,  but  the  men  were  making 
good  progress,  and  general  contentment 
existed  throughout  the  fleet.  The  gallant 
Admiral  complained  of  the  want  of  petty 
officers.  No  doubt  there  was.  Could  any- 
body expect,  when  a  fleet  had  been  created 
in  BO  marvellously  short  a  time,  that  it 
would  have  its  full  complement  of  ex- 
perienced petty  officers?  At  present,  when- 
ever a  ship  came  home  from  foreign  ser- 
vice, men  who  had  behaved  well  were 
allowed  to  enter  the  Coastguard.  This 
system  accounted  for  the  want  of  petty 
officers,  for  otherwise  the  men  in  question 
would  now  be  petty  officers  on  board  the 
Channel  fleet.  The  gallant  Admiral's  com- 
plaint on  this  score,  therefore,  was  unfound- 
ed. He  had  made  another  more  unrea- 
sonable than  any.  He  stated  that  he  had 
found  the  men  were  very  overworked,  were 
made  to  undergo  excessive  drill,  and  that 
great  discontent  existed  in  consequence. 
These  complaints  of  course  had  gone  down 
to  the  lower  decks.  [  Sir  Charlbs  Napieb  : 
I  complained  of  the  system,  not  of  the 
quantity.]  He  could  not  see  the  force  of 
this  distinction.  He  had  that  day  received 
a  visit  from  Admiral  Elliott,  who  was 
Captain  of  the  Channel  fleet,  who  was 
much  distressed  at  the  statements  that  had 
been  made,  and  he  produced  a  statement 
showing  that  the  utmost  amount  of  drill 
on  board  his  ships  did  not  exceed  two 
hours  a  day,  and  upon  an  average  of  a 
week  only  one  hour  a  day.  That  cer^ 
tainly  was  not  an  excessive  amount  of 
drill.  He  fully  admitted  that  the  gallant 
Admiral  honestly  desired  to  improve  the 
service,  but  a  strong  feeling  prevailed  at 
the  Admiralty  and  on  board  the  ships,  that 
his  speeches  in  that  House  were  doing  in- 
calculable mischief  to  a  young  fleet,  which 
was  now  welKdisposed,  because  they  led 
the  sailors  to  imagine  grievances  which 
really  had  no  existence.  He  would  not 
enter  then  upon  the  question  of  ship- 
building, because  a  notice  had  been  given 
by  an  hon.  Member  on  the  subject.  He 
hoped  that  when  it  came  on  the  whole 
matter  would  be  thoroughly  sifted. 

Mr.  DIGBY  SEYMOUR  wished  to  know 
whether  any  school-ships  were  to  be  esta- 
blished, according  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  Manning  Commission,  who  said  that 
they  were  the  best  source  of  supply  for 
our  naval  force.  The  important  subject 
of  our  Naval  Reserve  had  been  most  ably 
treated  in  an  article  in  that  day's  Titnti, 
and  the  question  of  school-ships  was  in- 
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ttmfttely  connected  with  it.  The  Coinmis- 
sion  stijBfgedted  that  twelve  school-ships 
should  be  placed  in  the  principal  ports  of 
the  kingdom.  He  hoped  a  supplemental 
Estimate  would  be  introduced  to  provide 
for  that  want,  and  if  no  one  else  moved  he 
would  move  such  an  Estimate.  The  great 
steamship  companies  of  Southampton  were 
wilting  to  give  liberal  assistance  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  Naval  Reserve,  and  he  hoped 
that  at  least  Government  would  meet  half 
waj  those  ports  which  were  inclined  to 
contribute  towards  the  establishment  of 
school 'sh  ins. 

Sir  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  warmly 
supported  the  establishment  of  school -ships, 
which,  he  said,  the  Manning  Commission 
looked  upon  as  the  foundation  of  their 
scheme.  If  that  plan  was  not  carried  on 
•imultaneouslj  with,  or  in  advance  of,  the 
Naval  Reserve,  it  would  take  away  from 
H  half  its  efficacy.  He  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  the  great  shipping  ports  would 
gladly  defray  part  of  the  expense  of  the 
school-ships.  The  late  troubles  in  the 
fleet  had  arisen  not  from  drilling  or  work* 
ing  too  much,  but  entirely  from  the  break- 
ing of  leave,  which  showed  a  great  laxity  of 
morals  among  the  men.  One  cause  of  this 
was  the  desperately  bad  places  the  seaman 
got  into  when  he  went  ashore  —  places 
where  he  was  fleeced  of  all  his  money,  and 
utterly  prostrated  both  in  body  and  mind. 
He  had  seen,  in  the  streets  of  Portsmouth, 
sailbrs  of  the  Royal  Navy  lying  about  dis- 
gracefully drunk,  with  nobody  to  look  after 
them.  It  was  not  so  in  the  army,  for  if 
•oldiers  kept  out  beyond  a  certain  hour 
the  pickets  were  sent  to  bring  them  in. 
He  would  therefore  press  upon  the  Govern- 
ment the  necessity  of  establishing  a  police 
at  the  different  dockyards  and  naval  ports 
who  would  know  where  every  man  who 
landed  would  be  found.  As  to  the  drill, 
the  men  suffered  from  a  want  of  work  rather 
than  from  an  excess  of  it. 

Mr.  WHITBREAD,  in  reply  to  what 
had  been  said  about  establishing  more 
training  ships,  explained  that  as  yet  they 
were  rather  a  novelty,  i^nd  there  were 
many  questions  of  detail  to  be  considered 
before  the  Government  could  form  an  exact 
estimate  of  the  annual  expense  of  main- 
taining them.  One  vessel  had  been  ap- 
ptoprioted  for  the  training  of  the  boys, 
and  as  soon  as  the  Admiralty  had  some 
little  experience  in  the  mattei*,  they  would 
shape  their  future  course  accordingly.  The 
proposition  to  go  halves  with  Southampton 
was  one  which  the  Admiralty  were  not  yet 
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prepared  to  deal  with.  It  was  perfSectly 
correct  that  an  offer  had  been  made  to 
the  Admiralty  by  the  Peninsular  and  Ori- 
ental Steam  JPacket  Company  to  allow  the 
sailors  of  their  magnificent  vessels  to  bs 
trained  in  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve,  while 
continuing  to  receive  their  wages  from  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company. 

Mr.  JACKSON  said,  he  wduld  postpone 
until  the  next  Supply  night  the  Motion  of 
which  he  had  given  notice  for  a  Comtnis- 
sion  of  Inquiry  into  the  control  and  msih 
agement  of  the  dockyards. 

^oWon  agreed  to. 
House  in  Committee. 

SUPPLY.—NAVT  ESTIMATES. 

Mr.  Masset  in  the  Chair. 

(In  the  Committee.) 
Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, — 

"That  a  sum  not  exceeding  £174,378,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Salaries 
of  the  OflScers  and  the  Contingent  Expenses  of 
Her  Majesty's  Naval  Establishment  at  Home, 
which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  daring  the 
year  ending  on  the  Slst  day  of  March  1861.'' 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS,  going  into  the 
Estimates  in  detail,  called  attention  to  the 
great  increase  of  several  items  over  the 
Estimates  of  last  year,  especially  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  clerks  in  dockyards 
at  Chatham  and  Sheerness.  He  also  re- 
marked that,  at  Portsmouth  and  at  Devon- 
port,  a  new  ofBcer,  called  an  assistant- 
superintendent,  had  heen  created,  each 
with  a  salary  of  £800  a  year.  At  Devon- 
port,  moreover,  there  was  another  new 
officer,  called  an  acting  accountant,  with 
£500  a  year,  and  at  the  Haslar  Hospital 
an  Inspector-general.  The  increase  of  this 
Vote  altogether  for  the  salaries  of  different 
officers  in  the  dockyards,  victualling,  and 
medical  establishments  was  not  less  than 
£24,700.  The  waste  and  extravagance  in 
this  Department  could  never  he  justified. 

Mr.  CORRT  asked  what  were  the  special 
duties  of  the  assistant  superintendents  of 
the  dockyards  whom  it  was  now  proposed 
to  appoint  ?  If  they  were  to  be  naval  offi- 
cers he  did  not  think  they  were  the  best 
persons  to  overlook  the  work  of  the  ship- 
wrights. 

Sm  MICHAEL  SEYMOUR  also  wish- 
ed to  know  the  distinct  grounds  on  which 
these  new  appointments  were  to  be  made, 
and  whether  it  was  in  consequence  of  any 
representations  from  the  superior  officers 
who  had  the  control  of  our  dockyirds. 
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Lord  CLARBNCE  PAGET  said,  it 
vas  true  that  the  officers  in  charge  of 
Portsmoutk  and  Devonport  had  not  made 
Mj  strong  representaiions  ^king  for  this 
additional  assistance,  but  we  had  now 
nearlj  double  the  number  of  men  working 
in  the  dockyards  that  we  had  some  time  ago; 
and  there  was  a  corresponding  increase  of 
derks  and  officers  in  almost  erery  depart- 
ment, and  it  was  not  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  ehief  superintendents,  whose  cor- 
respondence was  so  enormously  increased, 
eooid  now  look  over  the  whole  of  the  work 
and  business  of  the  dockyards,  as  they 
did  before.  He  was  sorry  to  say  also  that 
several  Tory  serious  cases  of  embezzlement 
had  lately  occurred ;  but  he  was  persuaded 
that  if  the  superintendents,  and  the  offi- 
eers  under  them,  were  not  so  excessively 
pressed  with  an  increase  of  work,  they 
would  be  better  able  to  ascertain  what  was 
going  on*  It  was,  therefore,  the  opinion 
of  the  Admiralty,  that  it  would  be  a  piece 
of  good  economy  to  appoint  these  addi- 
tional superintendents.  But  they  were 
about  to  have  a  regular  inquiry  into  the 
dockyards,  on  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Newcastle;  an  inquiry,  which  as 
be  trusted,  would  be  conducted  by  persons 
of  high  position,  and  would  embrace  the 
whole  consideration  of  these  important 
matters.  It  was,  therefore,  intended  not 
to  appoint  these  officers,  until  the  inquiry 
should  have  taken  place  to  seo  whether  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  or  not.  He  pro- 
posed that  the  amount  allotted  for  their 
salaries  should  stand  on  the  Estimates  in 
the  meantime.  As  for  the  number  of  ad- 
ditional clerks  employed  it  arose  from  the 
extraordinary  amount  of  shipbuilding  and 
ether  work  that  had  been  going  on,  and  if 
that  were  to  be  continued  the  establish- 
ments must  be  enormously  ii^creased ;  but 
be  trusted  it  would  not  always  be  neces- 
sary to  make  such  great  exertions  in  our 
dockyards,  and  that  the  present  state  of 
things  would  prove  to  be  merely  excep- 
tional. The  Admiralty  had,  therefore, 
preferred  to  provide  for  it  by  the  employ- 
ment of  temporary  clerks. 

Admibal  WALCOTT  expressed  his 
opinion  that  amongst  the  half-pay  Naval 
officers  who  were  on  shore  unemployed  the 
Admiralty  could  select  very  competent  per- 
sons for  assistant  superintendents  of  dock- 
yards. 

Hn.  BRISTOW  urged  that  the  sum  of 
£1,600  for  the  salaries  of  those  two  offi- 
cers should  be  withdrawn  from  the  Vote,  if 
ii  were  not  intended  to  appoint  them  now. 


Mr.  JACKSON  also  supported  the  re^^ 
commendation  to  reduce  the  Vote  by  that 
amount. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  also  appealed  to 
the  noble  Lord  to  strike  out  this  item.  He 
did  not  see  why  there  should  be  such  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  work  just  now  in 
our  dockyards,  for  we  were  told  that  we 
had  ships  enough,  and  only  wanted  men. 

Mr.  BENTINCK  should  be  glad  to 
know  the  number  of  men  discharged  from 
Portsmouth  since  the  commencement  of 
the  financial  year. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  that 
the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in 
the  dockyards  on  the  1st  of  March  was 
20,032;  but  in  the  Estimates  of  1860-61, 
the  number  was  only  16,071.  The  num- 
ber of  shipwrights  on  the  establishment 
on  the  1st  of  March  was  4,057 ;  but  the 
number  proposed  in  the  Estimates  waa 
4,000.  Of  hired  shipwrights  the  number 
on  the  1st  of«Mardi  was  3,632;  but  in 
the  present  Estimates  the  number  was  only 
1,950. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  asked  how  it 
was,  seeing  that  a  number  of  men  had 
been  discharged  in  the  dockyards,  that 
the  charges  for  clerks  was  £1,872  more 
than  last  year  ? 

Sir  HENRY  WILLOUGHBY  wished 
to  know  the  number  of  the  new  officers 
appointed  under  this  Estimate,  and  the 
amount  of  the  salaries  they  were  entitled 
to  receive  ?  Would  they  be  entitled  to 
superannuation  ?  Because  if  they  were, 
and  if,  after  two  or  three  years,  the  office 
was  found  not  to  answer,  the  country 
might  be  saddled  with  the  officer  for  life. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  the 
only  new  offices  created  were  those  of 
two  assistant- superintendents,  and  as  they 
would  be  naval  officers,  there  would  be  no 
superannuation  allowance  attached  to  the 
appointment.  The  other  additions  were 
made  under  Vote  11,  by  which  a  sum  was 
taken  for  the  whole  staff  of  the  Director  of 
the  Works,  each  dockyard  having  its  own. 
There  were  a  number  of  additional  tempo- 
rary clerks. 

Sir  henry  LEEEE  said,  that  hon. 
Members  seemed  to  forget  that  the  work 
in  the  dockyards  and  in  every  department 
of  the  service  had  more  than  trebled  with- 
in the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  he 
thought  it  was  an  excellent  plan  to  appoint 
1  assistants  to  the  superintendents. 

Mr.  LYGON  said,  the  business  of  the 
dockyards  generally  had  considerably  in- 
creased, and   it  waa  necessary  to  place 
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Deptford  and  Pembroke  dockjards'  on  the 
same  footing  ^as  those  of  Sbeerneas  and 
Chatham. 

Mr.  Aldebman  SALOMONS  asked, 
whether  there  was  any  intelligible  princi- 
ple in  the  appointment  or  dismissal  of  the 
shipwrights?  A  great  many  extra  men 
had  been  engaged,  but  some  of  them  were 
dismissed.  He  wished  to  know  whether 
the  principle  of  seniority  prevailed  in  re- 
spect to  this.  It  was  rumoured  tliat  pri- 
vate interests  were  brought  to  bear  in  re- 
gard to  those  officers.  He  hoped  that  such 
a  rumour  was  unfounded. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  that 
the  persons  responsible  for  the  discharge  of 
shipwrights  were  the  superintendents  of 
the  yard,  who  invariably  retained  the  best 
workmen,  provided  they  were  not  near  the 
age  of  thirty-fivoy  after  which  they  were 
not  allowed  to  be  placed  upon  the  esta- 
blishment. 

Sir  JOHN  TRELAWNY  said,  there 
was  a  general  impression  abroad  that  there 
was  a  great  advantage  in  obtaining  the  in- 
fluence of  a  Member  of  Parliament  in  pro- 
curing appointments  in  those  dockyards ; 
and  that  an  application  by  a  Member  to 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  was  frequently 
successful  in  obtaining  a  situation  in  those 
places.  It  was  alleged  that  private  in- 
fluence was  often  successful  in  obtaining 
those  appointments  without  due  considera- 
tion of  the  merits  of  the  individuals  se- 
lected. He  thought  that  no  persons  should 
be  appointed  over  those  dockyards  who 
were  not  shown  to  be  fully  competent  for 
the  office,  and  who  did  not  understand  the 
building  of  ships.  He  wished  for  some  ex  • 
planation  as  to  the  repeated  changes  that 
had  taken  place  lately  amongst  the  super- 
intendents of  dockyards. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  tiie 
hon.  Baronet  did  not  quite  understand  the 
various  duties  which  a  superintendent  had 
to  perform.  If  the  works  of  the  dockyards 
were  eonfined  to  the  buildmg  of  ships  it 
was  evident  that  the  individual  appointed 
as  superintendent  should  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  mode  of  constructing 
ships.  But  ships  were  not  only  to  be 
built  in  those  places  but  also  to  be  rigged 
and  turned  out  fit  for  sea.  He  admitted 
that  in  consequence  of  a  chapter  of  acci- 
dents there  had  been  many  changes  made 
amongst  the  suporintendents  of  the  dock- 
yards, but  those  changes  were  wholly  un- 
avoidable. Ho  could  assure  the  honi 
Baronet  that  political  influence  had  not 
now,  nor  had  it  under  the  late  Board  of 
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Admiralty,  anything  to  do  with  dockyard 
appointments.  He  believed  that  ^ose  ap- 
pointments of  late  years,  at  all  events,  de- 
pended substantially  upon  the  merits  of 
the  individuals  themselves. 

Mr.  CORRT  wished  to  know  what  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  John  Trelawnj) 
meant  by  saying  that  political  influenee  was 
used  in  respect  of  appointments* 

Sm  JOHN  TRELAWNY  aaid,  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  find  it 
stated  in  a  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the 
House  that  "corrupt  expedients"  had  been 
used  in  the  obtainment  of  contracts. 

Mr.  CORRY  would  remind  the  hon. 
Baronet  that  the  "  corrupt  expedients" 
were  not  charged  by  the  Committee  against 
the  Admiralty  or  to  the  late  Government, 
but  against  a  gentleman  who  had  obtained 
a  contract.  The  Committee  to  which  the 
hon.  Baronet  referred  was  that  on  steam- 
packet  and  telegraph  contracts;  but  neither 
it  nor  the  Committee  which  had  during  the 
present  Session  inquired  into  the  petition 
against  the  return  for  Dover  accused  the 
late  Government  of  corrupt  expedients* 

Sir  CHARLES  NAPIER  thought  it 
would  be  advisable  when  a  Rear-Admind 
who  was  superintendent  of  the  dockyard 
was  promoted,  to  allow  him  to  continue  his 
five  years  in  office. 

Mr.  free  land  said,  he  had  had  an 
application  made  to  him  with  regard  to  a 
situation  in  one  of  the  yards,  and  he  was 
fflad  to  say  that  on  making  inquiries  he 
found  that  any  interference  on  his  part 
would  be  rather  injurious  than  otherwise 
to  the  person  on  whose  behalf  he  had  been 
requested  to  exert  himself.  He  hoped  thd 
House  would  assist  the  Admiralty  in  put- 
ting a  stop  to  political  interference  widi 
the  dockyards. 

Mr.  JACKSON  agreed  that  lit  was  ab- 
surd to  remove  a  superintendent  as  soon  as 
he  had  learnt  his  business. 

Sir  JAMES  ELPHINSTON^E  found 
in  the  Votes,  items  of  £120  per  year  for 
Roman  Catholic  Chaplains  in  some  ports, 
while  in  two  others  ho  believed  the  amooat 
was  somewhat  more.  There  was  also  a 
place  fitted  up  for  Roman  Catholic  worship 
in  some  of  those  ports.  The  Presbyterians 
in  the  navy  were  ten  to  one  to  the  Romaa 
Catholics,  yet  the  only  item  he  saw  down 
for  a  clergyman  for  the  Presbyterians  wss 
a  sum  of  £20  paid  at  Woolwich. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  that 
the  question  of  making  any  inerease  to  the 
stipends  allowed  to  elergymen  was  a  veiy 
serious  one.     If  the  Presbyterians  in  any 
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port  made  an  application  to  the  Admiraltj 
it  should  receife  due  consideration. 

Motion,  by  lea?e,  withdrawn, 

(1.)  £172,778,  Salaries  and  Expenses, 
Naval  Establishments  at  Home. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(2.)  £30,953,  Salaries  and  Expenses, 
Kaval  Establishments  Abroad. 

Mb.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  there  was  an 
berease  of  £2,870  on  the  Vote ;  though 
he  could  not  see  that  any  additional  work 
was  done. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  the 
increase  was  not  so  large  as  was  supposed 
by  his  hon.  Friend.  An  increase  had  been 
made  in  tbe  salaries  of  the  medical  officers; 
and  tbe  salary  of  the  Director  of  Works 
had  been  transferred  from  Vote  No.  11  to 
this  Vote. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, — 

'^Tbat  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £1,440,681,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge  of 
Wages  to  Artificers,  Labourers,  and  others  em- 
ployed in  Her  Majesty's  Naval  Establishments  at 
Home,  which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  on  the  3 1st  day  of  March 
1861." 

Mb.  LINDSAY  said,  tbat  unless  a  satis- 
factory explanation  was  given  of  a  state- 
ment contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Dock- 
yard Committee  which  sat  last  year,  he 
•boiild  feel  it  necessary  to  move  a  consi- 
derable reduction  of  this  important  Vote. 
In  the  first  place  the  Committee  pointed 
out  the  remarkable  variation  in  the  charge 
lor  wages  in  different  yards,  it  was  stated 
that  the  cost  of  labour  for  building  certain 
ships  at  Chatham  had  been  £5  8«»per  ton, 
whereas  at  Woolwich  the  cost  had  been 
£8  I6s.  It  was  moreover  stated  by  four 
of  the  members  of  the  Dockyard  Commit- 
tee that  the  sum  expended  by  private 
builders  in  labour  would  not  have  been 
more  than  £2  12«.  per  ton — that  was,  not 
more  than  a  third  that  was  paid  by  the 
Boyal  Navy. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  he 
would  endeavour  to  show,  the  Committee 
the  reason  why  the  discrepancy  existed  in 
tbe  cost  of  building  ships  in  different  dock- 
yards. There  was  great  difference  in  the 
price  of  a  vessel  built  at  Chatham  and  the 
eost  of  two  others  which  had  been  built  at 
Woolwich.  It  should  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  these  vessels  were  built  in  the 
midst  and,  he  might  add,  during  the  con- 
fbston  of  the  Russian  war.  He  would 
state  the  reason  why  the  vessel  built  at 
Chatham  (the  Cadmus)  cost  so  much  less 
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per  ton  than  the  yessels  built  at  Woolwich 
(the  Pearl  and  the  iScout).  At  Chatham 
there  happened  to  bo  plenty  of  timber 
lying  in  the  yard,  which  at  a  very  small 
expense  could  be  converted  into  the  frame 
of  a  corvette.  At  Woolwich,  where  two 
similar  ves^ls  (corvettes)  were  built,  there 
was  no  timber  proper  for  the  particular 
purpose,  and  old  timber,  which  had  origi- 
nally been  prepared  for  other  vessels,  had 
to  be  altered  at  considerable  expense  into 
the  frames  of  the  two  vessels.  Another 
circumstnnce  should  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration, and  that  was  that  Chatham  was 
not  a  fitting  yard,  whereas  Woolwich 
was  ;  consequently,  the  vessel  at  Chatham 
could  be  built  without  interruption,  while 
at  Woolwich,  where  there  was  a  great 
amount  of  shipfitting  done,  the  artificers 
on  the  two  corvettes  were  continually  with- 
drawn from  their  work  to  do  something  else 
which  it  was  necessary  to  do  in  a  hurry. 
These  interruptions  necessarily  entailed  ex- 
pense. Another  cause  of  the  difference 
of  expenso  was  that  at  the  different  yards 
there  was  a  different  system  of  calculating 
when  a  ship  was  properly  prepared  ;  and 
consequently  less  money  would,  of  course, 
have  been  spent  on  the  less  forward  ves- 
sels, though  equally  styled  "  prepared."  It 
appeared,  also,  that  at  the  time  the  vessels 
were  built  there  was  such  an  excess  of 
duty  in  the  dockyard  at  Woolwich  that 
certain  clerks  were  appointed  to  value  the 
expenditure  on  timber  and  stores,  and,  to 
make  a  long  story  short,  the  account  re- 
ferred to  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  not 
a  correct  one.  The  Controller  had  sent 
down  an  experienced  officer,  and  a  strict 
investigation  was  going  on  respecting  some 
other  vessels  mentioned  by  the  Committee 
vr\\\ch  had  been  alluded  to,  and  the  Admi- 
ralty were  most  anxious  to  improve  the 
system  of  taking  the  accounts  of  vessels* 

Mr.  LINDSAY  said,  that  the  statement 
was  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  went ;  but 
though  the  noble  Lord  had  answered  his 
question  with  regard  to  the  difference  in 
the  price  of  shipbuilding  in  Woolwich  and 
Chatham  dockyards,  but  not  as  to  the  dis- 
crepancy in  price  between  the  Government 
and  private  yards.  But  besides  that  differ- 
ence of  173<.  to  52s,  there  must  be  added 
to  the  former  all  the  interest  in  the  capital 
which  was  sunk  in  the  public  yards,  inas- 
much as  every  private  builder  took  into  his 
estimate  the  interest  upon  the  capital  en- 
gaged in  his  business.  So  that  the  com- 
parison would  really  stnnd,  not  as  52s, 
against  173s.,  but  as  52s,  against  173«. 
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plus  another  figure,  which  would  perhapg 
bring  it  up  to  200^,  He  repeated  that  he 
had  received  no  answer  to  this  important 
question. 

Mr.  JACKSON  said,  that  even  this  did 
not  represent  the  whole  case,  because  the 
private  shipbuilder  had  rent  to  pay  for  his 
yard,  and  local  taxes,  from  which  the  Go- 
vernment were  exempt,  so  that  the  com- 
parison was  extremely  favourable  to  the 
Government.  He  had  had  considerable 
correspondence  with  individuals  employed 
in  dockyards  upon  this  subject,  and  was 
told  by  one  holding  a  high  official  position, 
that  every  Commission  and  Committee  yet 
appointed  on  this  subject  had  been  tho- 
roughly humbugged  by  the  dockyard  au- 
thorities ;  and,  looking  at  the  sronll  results 
which  had  accrued  from  these  inquiries,  he 
was  inclined  to  think  so  too.  As  a  man  of 
business,  he  felt  confident  that  if  the  same 
system  were  pursued  by  a  manufacturer  or 
a  private  builder  as  was  maintained  in  the 
Royal  yards,  bankruptcy  must  very  speed- 
ily ensue,  and  not  one  penny  in  the  pound 
would  be  left  to  pay  the  creditors.  It  was 
a  system  rotten  to  the  core,  and  ought  to 
be  at  once  put  a  stop  to. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  read  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Pitcher,  the  builder  of  the 
vessels  which  were  said  to  have  been  con- 
structed so  extremely  cheap.  It  was  dated 
Northfleet,  July  1,  1859,  and  the  writer 
contradicted  a  statement  which  he  had 
seen  in  The  Times,  declaring  that  the  ex- 
pense for  building' a  vessel  of  war  in  the 
merchant  yards  did  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
£2  Ss,  per  ton  for  shipwrights'  labour. 
Mr.  Pitcher  said, — 

"  It  should  be  understood  that  the  ships  alluded 
to  were  mere  shells  when  sent  to  Her  Majesty's 
yard  at  Chatham  to  be  fitted  as  might  be  required, 
as  the  cost  of  such  fittings  would  depend  very 
much  upon  the  service  they  were  intended  for. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  vessels  built  for  the  Go- 
vernment in  private  yards,  when  compared  with 
those  built  in  the  Royal  dockyards,  according  to 
the  evidence  published,  amounts  to  very  near  the 
same  sum  for  the  total  completion  of  the  hull ; 
for  instance,  in  the  labour  for  building  about 
13,500  tons  of  the  gun-vessels  at  Northfleet,  they 
cost  on  an  average,  complete,  about  £6  per  ton.'* 

Mr.  LINDSAY  said,  it  was  no  answer 
to  him  to  read  a  letter  written  a  month 
before  the  Committee  made  their  Report. 

Lord  LOVAINE  said,  that  the  work 
in  a  private  yard  differed  entirely  from 
that  executed  in  a  Rojal  dockyard,  and 
you  got  in  the  former  a  much  worse  article 
for  the  money  you  expended.  As  far  as 
his  experience  went,  contract  vessels  were 
Mr.  Lindsay 


notoriously  bad  in  every  instatice.  He 
knew  nothing  more  diflScult  than  to  keep 
contractors  to  the  fair  terms  of  their  con- 
tract. We  had  seen  ships  handed  over  to 
the  Government  from  private  yards  which 
were .  in  a  most  disgraceful  state  from  in- 
complete workmnnsbip,  which  was  con- 
cealed by  several  coats  of  paint.  In  bii 
opinioui  it  was  far  better  to  pay  £8  per 
ton  for  a  good  article  than  £4  for  a  bad 
one. 

Mb.  LINDSAY  observed,  that  he  had 
advanced  no  charges  against  the  Royal 
yards,  but  had  merely  quoted  a  statement 
made  by  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Government  themselves,  four  out  of  five  of 
the  members  being  officers  in  those  very 
yards.  It  was  said  that  ships  built  under 
contract  were  badly  built;  but  did  Her 
Majesty's  ships  never  stand  in  need  of  re- 
pairs ?  Were  they  not,  when  at  sea,  con- 
stantly putting  into  port  to  be  refitted? 
Did  we  hear  of  one  of  the  Cunard  or  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's  boats 
putting  back  in  every  press  of  wind  and 
requiring  large  repairs  ?  There  were,  of 
course,  failings  in  all  establishments,  but 
he  questioned  very  much  whether  there 
were  so  many  'd^ots  in  ships  of  the  first 
class  built  in  private  yards  as  there  were 
in  vessels  constructed  in  the  Royal  yards 
at  a  much  higher  cost  to  the  country. 

Lord  LOVAINE  referred  to  some  in- 
stances of  defective  workmanship  in  vessels 
built  by  contract. 

Sm  CHARLES  NAPIER  said,  tbst 
what  the  noble  Lord  had  stated  as  to  the 
defects  in  ships  from  private  yards  was 
perfectly  true.  It  was  only  the  other  day 
that  he  saw  a  basket  of  copper  bolts  in- 
tended for  Her  Majesty's  ship  Carolin$t 
which  ought  to  have  been  eleven  inches 
long,  and  were  only  five.  Some  of  the 
ships  built  by  contract  during  the  last  war 
had  since  come  in  for  repairs,  and  it  was 
then  found  that  the  planks  which  ought  to 
have  been  bent  round  the  bows  by  the  «d 
of  steam 'had  been  sawn  half  way  throng^ 
to  facilitate  warping.  He  left  the  Com- 
mittee to  consider  what  would  be  the  fate 
of  theso  vessels  in  a  gale  of  wind. 

Mr.  JACKSON  would  like  to  know  whtt 
kind  of  superintendence  there  could  be  for 
such  things  to  be  permitted  ?  Three* 
fourths  of  the  business  of  this  country  vas 
done  by  contract ;  and  he  believed  there 
were  as  honest  men  in'  the  contractiDg 
world  as  there  were  noble  Lords  in  tbe 
kingdom. 

Lord  LOVAINE  would  only  say  this, 
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(hat  his  experience  in  the  navy  had  not 
been  yerj  long,  but  his  impression  de- 
etdedly  was  that  there  was  a  great  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  contractors  to  give 
very  short  measure  indeed.  Their  work 
required  the  constant  supervision  of  a  most 
careful  eye  ;  and  he  appealed  to  any  hon. 
Member  acquainted  with  the  subject  to 
confirm  his  statement.  The  question  of 
the  damages  sustained  by  the  navy  was 
SB  evasion  of  the  original  question,  which 
related  simply  to  the  imperfection  of  the 
original  work. 

Sm  CHARLES  NAPIER  said,  the 
Boble  Lord  ha4  not  answered  the  question 
ss  to  who  attended  to  see  whether  the 
work  was  properly  executed  or  not.  If  the 
pay— £400  or  £500  a  year— of  the  pre- 
sent superintendents  was  not  sufiScient, 
they  ought  to  give  more  to  get  honest 
men — men  who  were  above  being  bribed. 

LoBD  LOYAINE  said,  that  the  gallant 
Admiral's  remarks  had  confirmed  his  state- 
ment in  every  respect. 

Mb.  BENTINCK  said,  that  the  gallant 
Admiral  had  intimated  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  an  honest  man  for  £500  a 
jear.  But  the  fact  was,  he  had  never 
heard  of  a  man  who  ever  trusted  a  con- 
krsetor.  This  was  not  a  question  of  im- 
pugning the  honesty  of  the  contractor  ; 
it  was  their  way  of  transacting  business  ; 
sod  the  real  defect  was  the  want  of  proper 
iiperintendence  at  the  Admiralty.  He  he- 
Keyed  that  the  work  was  better  dono  in 
the  dockyards  than  anywhere  else,  and 
that  the  country  got  more  for  their  money. 
He  was»  however,  very  much  struck  with 
the  comparison  instituted  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Sunderland  between  the  wearand- 
tear  ef  ships  in  the  navy  and  those  on  the 
lines  of  packet  ser?ice.  There  could  be 
no  comparison  between  the  two  services  in 
this  respect. 

Sir  JOHN  TRELAWNT  referred  to 
the  different  cost  of  vessels  in  different 
jards,  and  said  that  there  was  great 
snxiety  to  get  new  ships  laid  down  at  cer- 
tsin  yards  ;  it  was  even  made  a  matter  of 
peUtical  influence.  Looking  at  the  money 
watted  ih  times  past,  the  Government 
ought  now  to  practise  economy. 

Mb.  HENLET  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther  it  was  true  that  a  vessel  going  out 
with  Admiral  Keppol  was  obliged  to  put  in 
U  Portsmouth,  and  to  be  docked  for  re- 
pairs: was  that  vessel  an  old  or  a  new  ves- 
■el;  and  was  it  built  by  contract  or  other- 
wise? 

Loiis  CLARENCE  PAGET    replied, 


she  was  a  vessel  built  at  one  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's  dockyards.  She  was  going  a  very 
long  distance,  and  it  was  desirable  that  she 
should  be  made  as  perfect  as  possible ; 
therefore,  when  a  slight  leak  was  discover** 
ed  in  her  stern,  which  would  otherwise  have 
scarcely  been  important  enough  for  such 
treatment,  the  vessel  was  immediately 
taken  into  Portsmouth  and  examined. 

Mr.  HENLEY  asked  again,  was  she  a 
new  or  an  old  vessel  ? 

LoBD  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  she 
was  quite  new.  It  had  been  said  by  various 
hon.  Members  that  sufficient  superintend- 
once  was  not  applied  by  the  Admiralty. 
There  were  sometimes  as  many  as  a  hun« 
dred  vessels  under  repair  or  building  at  the 
same  time,  and  if  the  Admiralty  had  to 
supply  a  superintendent  for  every  bolt  it 
would  be  found  an  impossibility  to  comply 
with  such  a  requisition. 

Sia  HENRY  WILLOUGHBY  pointed 
attention  to  a  discrepancy  in  the  cost  of 
shipbuilding  at  Woolwich  as  compared 
with  Sheeruess,  adding  that  there  was  a 
growing  impression  abroad  that  great  waste 
prevailed  in  the  Government  dockyards, 
and  that  though  Parliament  voted  the 
money  it  had  nothing  like  an  effective  con- 
trol over  the  economical  expenditure  of  it. 

LoBD  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  an 
inquiry  was  now  pending  as  to  the  differ- 
ence in  cost. 

Sir  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  beUeved 
the  discrepancies  in  question  were  partly 
due  to  the  different  mode  of  measuring  the 
work  done  in  the  various  yards,  and  would 
be  found  not  so  great  as  they  appeared  to 
be.  He  adverted  to  the  manifest  superi- 
ority of  the  workmanship  in  Her  Majesty's 
as  compared  with  that  in  private  dockyards, 
citing  in  proof  of  that  the  case  of  the  Aga-^ 
memnon,  which  on  her  return  to  Plymouth 
from  her  memorable  voyage  on  laying  the 
Atlantic  telegraph  cable,  in  which  she  was 
exposed  to  a  terrific  storm  under  cir- 
cumstances altogether  peculiar,  and  which 
would  have  resulted  in  the  certain  destruc- 
tion of  any  ordinary  ship,  was  found  to  re- 
quire only  a  few  trivial  repairs. 

Mr.  Alderman  SALOMONS  wished 
for  further  information  as  to  the  ships  said 
to  be  of  equal  size  but  of  unequal  cost.  In- 
quiry would  probably  show  that  there  was 
much  moro  work  in  some  than  in  others. 
He  thought  an  improved  mothod  of  keep- 
ing the  accounts  desirable. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  said,  that  the  Admiralty 
had  hnd  eight  months  to  consider  the 
charges  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  to 
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which  such  frequent  reference  had  heen 
made.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
should  move  that  this  Vote  he  reduced  hj 
£100,000;  he  ought  to  move  that  it  he  re- 
duced hy  two-thirds. 

Admiral  WALOOTT  said,  vessels  should 
he  ahle  to  keep  company  if  they  were  to  be 
of  any  service  to  each  other  in  a  fleet,  and 
therefore  it  was  most  important  they  should 
be  made  both  to  sail  and  steam,  and  capable 
of  bearing  rough  or  fair  Wicather  with  equal 
results. 

Lord  LOVAINE  referred  to  the  gun- 
boats built  by  contract,  and  quoted  the 
opinion  of  a  private  builder  to  the  effect 
that  the  cost  was  much  the  same  in  Go- 
vernment dockyards  and  in  private  yards. 
So  far  from  the  cost  in  private  yards  being 
only  48^  per  ton,  it  was  nearly  £6  per  ton, 
including  all  the  fittings. 

Mr.  LYGON  also  spoke  of  the  economy 
of  the  Government  yards. 

Mr.  W..  WILLIAMS  complained  that 
no  answer  had  yet  been  given  by  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Government  to  the  discrepancy 
which  had  been  pointed  out  between  ex- 
penditure relatively  in  Government  and  pri- 
vate dockyards. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  if  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Sun- 
derland (Mr.  Lindsay)  were  pressed  to  a 
division,  be  should  be  unable  to  support  it, 
as  he  was  unwilling,  in  the  present  state 
of  public  affairs,  to  withhold  from  the  Go- 
vernment any  sum  of  money  which  they 
declared  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  proposed  alterations  and  additions 
in  the  navy.  At  the  same  time  he  could 
not  refrain  from  expressing  regret  that  the 
Government  were  not  disposed  to  pay  more 
attention  to  the  Report  of  the  Dockyard 
Committee  appointed  by  the  late  Board  of 
Admiralty,  which  had  deservedly  attracted 
considerable  notice.  In  his  opinion,  the 
Gentlemen  composing  that  Committee  were 
entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  country  for 
the  ability  and  public  spirit  with  which  they 
had  conducted  their  inquiries,  and  he  was 
fiorry  that  their  proceedings  should  have 
been  ignored  in  so  unaccountable  a  man- 
ner, nnd  that  they  themselves  had  been 
treated  with  such  disrep:ard  by  the  present 
Board  of  Admiralty.  The  only  official  no- 
tice taken  of  their  labours  that  he  had  seen 
consisted  of  a  memorandum  written  by  the 
present  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
from  its  tone  of  discourtelBy  and  sarcasm 
towards  the  Members  of  that  Committee 
he  was  induced  to  think  the  noble  Duke 
must  rather  have  had  in  his  mind  the  fact 
Mr,  Lindsay 


that  the  Committee  had  been  appointed  by 
his  predecessors  than  any  regard  to  the 
contents  of  their  Report.  He  could  ac- 
count in  no  other  way  for  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  who  bad 
entered  into  no  explanations,  but  had  con- 
tinued to  act  just  as  if  the  Committee  had 
never  sat,  or  as  if  those  startling  statements 
which  the  House  had  heard  that  night  had 
never  heen  put  forward.  Entire  disregard 
of  such  a  document  came  with  peculiarly 
had  grace  from  the  noble  Lord  who  now 
held  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, because  no  one  had  made  such  sweep- 
ing charges  against  extravagance  in  th« 
dockyards  as  fell  from  him  in  the  course 
of  last  year.  He  it  was  who  was  then 
loud  in  his  complaints,  and  who  told  the 
House  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  eleven 
years  £5,000,000  had  been  wasted  by 
successive  Boards  of  Admiralty.  At  the 
time  he  stated  that  the  noble  Lord  was 
bound  to  sustain  the  charges  which  he  had 
made,  and  he  had  given  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  move  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee,  before  which  the  noble  Lord 
could  have  come  face  to  face  with  the  par- 
tics  against  whom  he  brought  the  charges, 
and  would  have  been  compelled  either  to 
prove  or  to  withdraw  them.  But  just  el 
that  moment  the  change  of  Govemmeni 
took  place,  and  the  accusation  in  conse- 
quence was  merely  dealt  with  by  an  answer 
from  the  Surveyor  of  the  Navy,  Sir  Bald- 
win Walker ;  though,  in  the  absence  of 
closer  disproof,  he  must,  in  justice  to  the 
Committee,  say  that  Sir  Baldin  Walker *s 
report  entirely  negatived  the  wild  and  loose 
assertions  of  the  noble  Lord.  From  the 
general  and  well-deserved  character  for 
fairness  and  plain  dealing  enjoyed  by  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Clarence  Paget),  he  ex- 
pected that  he  would  have  had  the  gene- 
rosity to  state  that  on  reflection  he  found 
those  charges  could  not  be  substantiated  ; 
but  instead  of  this,  he  had  merely  declared 
in  general  terms  that  he  adhered  to  hia 
former  statement.  He  must  say  he  thought 
the  able  and  zealous  labours  of  the  Com- 
mittee, which  tended  to  throw  great  light 
on  the  important  question  of  dockyard  ex- 
penditure, had  been  but  ill-requited. 

Mr.  BRISCOE  said,  he  was  desirous  of 
doing  all  that  was  possible  to  reduce  the 
expenditure,  but  he  could  not  support  the 
Amendment,  and  he  hoped  it  would  not  be 
pressed  to  a  division. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  he 
could  not  allow  the  remarks  of  the  ri^l 
hon.    Baronet   (Sir  John   Pakiugtpn)    to. 
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pftSB  annoticed.     So  far  from  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  haying  been  wholly  ig- 
nored, it  had  received  the  careful  atten- 
tion   of    the    Board    of    Admiralty,    and 
many  of  their  recoraroendationB  either  had 
been,  or  were  about  to  be,  carried  out. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  deprecated  the 
tone  of  the  Memorandum  of    the  noble 
Duke  now  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty; 
but  he  was  bound  to  sav  that  the  tone  of 
the  Report  itself  was  somewhat  offensive 
to  the  officers  of  the  dockyards,  against 
whom  a  very  grave  accusation  was  prefer- 
red.    The  Commissioners  attributed  many 
of  the  evils  which  they  stated  in  detail  *'  to 
the  want  of  zeal  and  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  officers  of  the  yards."     On  going 
over  the  evidence  he  had  been  unable  to 
discover  upon  what  evidence  they  based 
this  decision,  and  they  themselves  admitted 
that  many  of  their  recommendations  were 
vnsupported  by  evidence.     The  weight  at- 
taching to  their  Report  was  further  shaken 
by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  Commission- 
ers refused  to  sign  it.     Then,  with  regard 
to  the  proposal   for  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  and  his  meeting  Sir  Bald- 
win Walker  face  to  face,  everybody  who 
kaew   him   was  aware   that,   though   he 
would  not  shrink  from  it  if  it  was  thought 
proper,  he   had   no  desire   to  enter  into 
any  such   encounter.     This   was  a  very 
adroit  method  of  turning  certain  represen- 
tations which  he  had  made  condemnatory 
of  the  system  into  an  attack  on  one  indi- 
vidual.    It  was  a  very  old  dodge,  but  for- 
toaately  it  would  tiot  go  down  with  the 
House  of  Commons.     He  distinctly  denied 
that  he   had   ever  attacked  Sir  Baldwin 
Walker,  and  he  was   surprised  that  any 
Member  should  have  imputed  such  a  thing 
to  him.     He  stated  so  last  year  when  he 
was  called   upon    to   make    the    amende 
konorable  to  Sir  Baldwin  Walker.    lie  de- 
dined  to  do  so,  simply  because  he  had  never 
made  any   attack  or  imputation  against 
him.     He  had  last  year  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  great  cost  of 
shipbuilding,  and  to  the  total  absence  of 
anything  like  a  detailed  account  of  the 
expenditure  under  the  Votes  8,  9,   and 
10.     To  ascertain  the  real  cost  was  the 
great  object  of  his  Motion  last  year,  and 
the  present  Board  of  Admiralty,  as  might 
be  seen  by  a  Return  on  the  table,  had  done 
•U  in  their  power  to  promote  that  end. 

Sib  CHARLES  NAPIER  said.  Sir 
Baldwin  Walker  had  not  only  been  nttack- 
fd  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  to  the 
Adflural^t  but  he  had  written  an  answer 


to  those  attacks.  He  (Sir  Charles  Napier) 
read  to  the  House  the  attacks  of  the 
noble  Lord,  and  he  also  read  Sir  Baldwin 
Walker's  answers  to  them,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  not  one  of  the  vessels  refer- 
red to  by  the  noble  Lord  had  been  altered 
by  Sir  Baldwin.  He  stated  that  only  two 
vessels  had  been  altered — the  reasons  for 
which  he  gave — and  showed  that  tho  cost 
was  not  more  than  £500.  The  noble 
Lord  spoke  of  £6,000,000  as  unaccounted 
for;  but  Sir  Baldwin  Walker,  in  his  re- 
ply, accounted  for  the  whole  of  that  sum, 
with  the  exception  of  £6,000.  The  noble 
Lord  now  thought  proper  to  say  that  he 
had  made  no  charges  against  Sir  Baldwin 
Walker.  Whom,  then,  did  he  attack? 
Sir  Baldwin  Walker,  as  Surveyor  of  the 
Navy,  was  the  person  responsible,  and  the 
charges  could  apply  to  no  other.  That 
gallant  officer  had  done  more  for  the  navy» 
and  the  improvement  of  ships  than  any 
other  person.  The  noble  Lord  ought  tO' 
make  an  apology  to  Sir  Baldwin  Walker, 
and  it  would  have  been  an  honourable 
thing  on  the  part  of  the  noble  Lord  had  he 
done  so. 

Mr.  JACKSON,  in  justice  to  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  ex- 
plained that  he  had  done  everything  in  his 
power  to  give  him  facilities  for  bringing 
forward  his  Motion  for  a  Commission-  to 
inquire  into  the  expenditure  of  the  dock- 
yards, though  as  yet  he  had  not  been  able 
to  bring  the  Motion  before  the  House. 

Mr.  MONSELL  wished  to  ask  how  it 
was  that  there  was  a  large  amount  for 
wages  to  be  spent  in  every  harbour  except 
that  of  Haulbowline,  which  was  admira- 
bly adapted  to  make  a  good  harbour,  and 
which  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  much 
improved  if  it  had  been  in  England,  in- 
stead of  Ireland. 

Mr.  BENTINCE  thought  that  the  gal- 
lant  Admiral  (Sir  C.  Napier)  had  unneces- 
sarily attacked  the  Secretary  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, who,  he  recollected  perfectly  well, 
had  stated  in  the  speech  in  question  that 
he  had  no  intention  to  attack  Sir  Baldwin 
Walker. 

Colonel  DICKSON  remarked  that  this 
naval  expenditure  was  growing  frightful 
to  contemplate,  although  he  believed  ship- 
building was  carried  on  better  in  tho  Royal 
dockyards  than  in  private  yards.  By  way 
of  coming  to  some  practical  conclusion  on 
the  matter,  hcf  should  vote  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Vote  as  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Lindsay). 
He  also  concurred  in  the  complaint  of  his 
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right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Monsell)  respecting 
the  small  amount  of  money  expended  on 
Haulbowline,  which  he  thought  was  utterly 
disproportioned  to  the  large  amount  of  tax- 
ation contributed  by  Ireland,  and  the  un- 
rivalled natural  capabilities  of  some  of  her 
harbours. 

Motion  made,  and  Question, 

« That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £1,340,681  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty  to  defray  the  Charge  of 
Wa^es  to  Artificers,  Labourers,  and  others  em- 
ployed in  Her  Maiesty's  Naval  Establishments  at 
Home,  which  wiU  come  in  course  of  payment 
during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March 
1861.^' 

put,  and  negatived. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(4.)  £63,686,  Wages  in  Naral  Establish- 
ments  Abroad. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  objected  to  an  in- 
crease of  £3,010  for  the  establishment  at 
Hong  Kong. 

Sib  WILLIAM  JOLLIFFE  said,  it 
was  obvious  that  the  additional  outlay  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  continuance  of 
the  Chinese  war. 

LoiiD  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  an  ad- 
ditional  outlay  upon  the  dockyard  at  Hong 
Kong  necessitated  tho  increased  Vote. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(5)  £3,204,434  Naval  Stores. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  he 
wished  to  say  a  few  words  in  answer  to 
a  very  interesting  statement  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Henley),  made  on 
a  former  evening,  with  respect  to  the  sup- 
ply of  timber  in  the  dockyards.  The  allega- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  amount- 
ed, he  thought,  to  this — that,  whereas  it 
was  usual  in  former  days  to  keep  a  three 
years'  stock  of  shipbuilding  timber  on 
hand  for  seasoning,  successive  Boards  of 
Admiralty  had  neglected  their  duty  in  not 
keeping  up  that  stock,  and  had  reduced 
their  three  years'  stock  to  a  two  years' 
stock,  and  that  within  the  last  year  or 
two  it  had  been  reduced  to  even  less 
than  that.  He  might  say,  in  the  first 
place,  that  this  was  rather  an  attack  upon 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  own  colleague 
(Sir  J.  Pakbgton),  because  it  would,  he 
believed,  be  found  that  in  the  Estimates 
of  the  late  Administration  no  more  money 
was  taken  for  timber  than  was  necessary 
to  keep  up  a  two  years'  stock  at  the  or- 
dinary consumption.  He  was,  however, 
prepared  to  contend  that  a  two  years' 
stock  was  ample.  Tho  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  quoted  the  evidence  taken  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Dockyard  Econo- 
Colonel  Dickson 


my,  in  which  certain  dockyard  authorities 
had   complained   that   green  timber  was 
employed,  and   that    certain  ships  were 
built  of  timber  that  had  not  been  properly 
seasoned.     Tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  bad 
drawn  the  inference   therefrom  that  the 
dockyard  authorities  themselves  were  of 
opinion  that  the  Government  did  not  keep 
up  a  proper  stock  of  timber.     If  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  accused  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty of  not  keeping  up  an  establish- 
ment of   timber  commonsurate  with  the 
wants  of  the  year,  the  answer  must  be 
that  if  the  Admiralty  went  on  boilding 
ships  at  the  same  rate  as   at   present  it 
would  be  manifestly  necessary  to  increase 
the  present  establishment  of  timber.    The 
expenditure  of  timber  expected  to  take 
place  during  the  present  year  was  60,000 
loads,  and  the  amount  of  stock  at  the 
commencement  of  this  year  was  about  tho 
same  amount — namely,  59,000  loads.    In 
expectation  that  the  consumption  this  year 
would  be  60,000  loads,  the  Government 
had  taken  a  sum  of  £500,000  ;  so  that  at 
the  end  of  this  year  there  would  still  be 
two  years'  stock  in  hand  for  ordinary  con- 
sumption, namely,  about    30,000  loads. 
It  might  be  necessary  to  explain  that  cir- 
cumstances had  very  much  changed  since 
the  days  when  three  years'  stock  was  re- 
quired.   The  hard  foreign  woods  now  used 
were  then  comparatively  unknown.    The 
English  oak  was   then  principally  used, 
and  it  required  greater  seasoning  than  fo- 
reign wood.     It  was  cut  and  purdiased 
upon  the  spot,  and  was   brought  to  the 
dockyards  without  loss  of  time  ;  while  Ita- 
lian oak,  for  example,  was  cut  in  a  hot 
climate,  the  voyage  took  a  certain  time, 
and  it  was  partly  seasoned  on  its  way« 
Two- thirds  of  the  shipbuilding  wood  now 
used  in  the  dockyards  did  not  requnre  sea- 
soning ;  it  was  foreign  timber,  like  Afri- 
can oak,  teak,  and  mahogany,  and  there- 
fore no  comparison  could  be  made  between 
the  stocks  formerly  in  hand  and  the  stocks 
kept  at  present.     The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man said  that  the  officers  of  the  dockyard 
declared   that  timber  ought   to   bo  kept 
three  years    in    stock.     [Mr.    Hs5LBT: 
Some  say  four.]    Well,  there  was  a  dif- 
ference of   opinion  on  that  subject.    A 
gentlemau,  who  was    an    eminent  ship^ 
builder  and  owner,   Mr.  Green,  who  bu 
30,000  tons  of  shipping  of  his  own,  said, 
that  two  years  were  quite  sufficient  to  sea- 
son English  oak  timber,  and  that  H  dete- 
riorated after  that  period.    If  this  wen 
so  it  was  a  strong  argument  for  not  ke^ 
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ing  ft  stock  for  more  than  two  years'  con- 
samption  in  hand.     The  right  l^on.  Gen- 
tleman talked  as  if  the  Government  had 
only  to  nsk  the  House  for  an  additional 
jC  100,000  and  to  huy  so  many  thousand 
more  loads  of  timher.     But  if  they  asked 
Parliament  for  a  larger  sum  they  would  not 
get  the  timber.     The  stock  of  timber  was 
restricted,  and  the  Government  could  not 
get  above  a  certain  quantity.     No  doubt, 
if  circumstances  were  pressing  and  the  Go- 
vernment were  obliged  to  purchase  without 
regard  to  price,  they  might  obtain  an  ad- 
dition to  Uie  present  supply  ;  but  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
•neh   timber  as  they  required.     He  ad- 
mitted that  it  would  be  a  very  great  thing 
if  the  Government  bad  the  means  of  keep- 
ing up  a  larger  supply  of  timber.     It 
would  be  unwise  for  him  to  state  exactly 
what  the  Admuralty  were  doing  in  this  re- 
spect, but  they  were  using  every  possible 
endeavour  to  get  a  more  regular  and  better 
supply  of  timber  from  abroad.     In  justice 
to  the  dockyards,  he  ought  to  state  that 
when  hon.  Members  heard  of  the  green 
wood  employed,  it  was  gener^illy  confined 
to  one  particular  timber  in  a  ship  which  it 
was  very  difficult  to  find  at  all  of  a  suffi- 
cient sice,  much  less  of  seasoned  timber- 
he  referred  to  ruddor  pieces.     Take  a  first- 
rate  for  example,  of  which  the  Admiralty 
were  building  a  good  many.     The  rudder- 
piece  of  a  first-rate  must  be  a  piece  of 
English  oak.     It  must  be  26   feet  long 
and  28  inches  square.     It  had  happened 
lately  that  as  many  as  six  of  these  rudder 
pieces  were  cut  up  and  found   defective, 
for  the  trees  being  necessarily  of  great 
age  were  found  rotten  at  the  heart.     Of 
teak  there  was  a  very  large  supply,  which 
required  no  seasoning.     One  reason  why 
it  was  not  desirable  to  increase  the  stock 
of  timber  was  that  we  were  now  building 
four  iron-cased  ships  ;  and  though  he  was 
not  prepared  to  say  whether  they  would 
fulfil  all  that  was  anticipated  from  them, 
yet,  if  they  were  successful,  probably"  not 
BO  many  line-of- battle  ships  would  be  re- 
quired, and  it  was  the  line-of-battle  ships 
which  required  the  large  establishments  of 
timber,  for  there  never  was  any  difficulty 
in  finding  timber  for  frigates,  corvettes, 
and  vessels  of  a  smaller  class.     If  these 
iron-cased  ships  succeeded,  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  do  what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
wished — to  increase  our  establishments  of 
timber  merely  because  we  had  consumed 
more   than   our  ordinary  quantity  within 
the  last  two  years.     He  had  often  heard 


it  stated  that  the  Admiralty  did  not  go  to 
work  properly  to  get  their  timber  cheaply; 
that  they  confined  themselves  to  one  or 
two  contractors,  who  charged  their  own 
prices.  No  doubt  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  the  contracts  did  come  into  tho 
hands  of  two  or  three  great  contractors, 
who  might  meet  and  arrange  about  the 
price;  but  if  any  landed  proprietor  or  other 
person  of  respectability,  having  a  largo 
quantity  of  proper  timber  on  his  estate,  or 
for  sale,  were  to  come  and  make  an  offer 
to  the  Admiralty,  they  would  be  very  glad 
to  enter  into  a  bargain  with  him. 

Mr.  HENLBY  said,  he  had  given  no 
opinion  as  to  the  time  timber  took  to  sea- 
son ;  he  only  quoted  that  of  certain  offi- 
cers of  Her  Majesty's  dockyards,  and  he 
was  quite  willing  to  leave  it  to  be  settled 
between  them  and  the  private  authorities 
the  noble  Lord  had  quoted,  whether  it  took 
two  years  or  four  years  to  season  oak  tim- 
ber of  tho  largest  dimensions.  He  had  not 
blamed  any  Board  of  Admiralty,  but  had 
expressly  guarded  himself  from  doing  so, 
for  he  had  read  the  statement  of  the  Store- 
keeper General  as  to  the  enormous  diffi- 
culty of  getting  timber,  and  he  could  not 
put  it  stronger  than  he  had  done.  What 
he  complained  of,  however,  was  that  the 
First  Lord  should  have  put  it  on  record  that 
60,000  loads  was  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
keep  in  stock.  The  noble  Lord  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  t  Admiralty  stated  most  dis- 
tinctly that  we  ought  to  keep  two  years' 
consumption  in  stock ;  but  60,000  loads 
would  not  suffice  for  that.  Sir  Baldwin 
Walker  had  stated  that  the  proper  yearly 
addition  to  the  navy  was  three  ships  of 
the  line,  three  frigates,  and  four  small  ves- 
sels, the  construction  of  which  would  take 
32,000  loads  of  timber  ;  adding  to  that 
10,000  loads  for  necessary  repairs,  they 
^would  have  the  total  yearly  consumption  of 
timber  at  42,000  loads  ;  and,  as  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  the  noble  Lord,  it 
would  require  two  years'  consumption  in 
stock,  it  was  plain  that  60,000  loads  was 
not  sufficient.  The  noble  Lord  would  not 
find  any  indication  in  his  speech  that  three 
or  four  years'  seasoning  was  necessary 
for  all  kind  of  timber.  African  oak,  teak, 
and  mahogany,  perhaps,  he  knew  could  be 
used  almost  as  soon  as  imported,  and  the 
Italian  and  Sardinian  oak  required  less  sea- 
soning than  the  English  oak  ;  but  every 
master  shipwright  would  tell  them  that 
English  oak  required  three  or  four  years' 
seasoning,  nor  would  ny  of  them  venture 
to  say  that  large   15inch  square  timber 
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would  be  ready  to  use  in  two  years.  The 
noblo  Lord  admitted  that  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  obtain  as  large  a  stock  of  tim- 
ber as  possible  for  the  navy,  which  was  all 
that  he  (Mr.  Henley)  contended  for,  and 
he  was  glad  to  find  that  their  views  did 
not  differ  on  the  real  point,  though  they 
might  as  to  the  actual  supply. 

.Mr.  BENTINCK  had  already  stated 
that  in  his  opinion  the  work  done  m  the 
dockyards  was  better  than  that  which 
was  done  elsewhere,  and  that  we  got  our 
money's  worth  out  of  those  establishments; 
but  he  wished  to  call  attention  to  an  item 
that  related  to  work  done  out  of  dockyard 
by  contract — be  meant  the  anchors  and 
chain  cables.  If  he  was  rightly  informed 
the  Admiralty  paid  a  very  much  larger  sum 
for  those  articles  than  they  ought  to  pay. 
Althougb  there  had  been  a  great  diminu- 
tion in  the  price  of  iron,  there  had  been  no 
deduction  in  that  paid  by  the  Admiralty  to 
the  contractor.  He  quite  admitted  that 
the  articles  supplied  were  of  the  best  qua- 
lity, but  that  was  no  reason  for  paying  a 
much  larger  sum  than  they  were  called 
on  to  pay.  Great  improvements  had  been 
made  in  the  machinery  used  in  the  con- 
struction ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  Admiralty 
had  obtained  no  advantage  whatever  from 
that  circumstance  an  unnecessary  and  there- 
foro  an  objectionable  expenditure  of  mo- 
ney had  prevailed  in  this  department.  He 
wished  to  refer  to  a  Return  he  had  moved 
for,  not  with  a  view  of  advocating  Mr. 
Trotman's  anchors,  but  to  show  the  price 
at  which  the  best  anchors  could  be  manu- 
factured in  the  best  yards  by  the  best  firms. 
He  found  that  the  cost  of  seventeen  anchors 
of  various  sizes,  made  of  the  best  mate- 
rial, was  £1,428  ;  while  the  contract  price 
for  the  same  weight  of  anchors  supplied  to 
the  Admiralty,  and  which  were  in  no  way 
superior,  was  £3,434,  or  nearly  treble  the 
amount.  Amongst  other  things  there  was 
a  tender  advertised  to  supply  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's navy  iron  chain-cables  and  anchors 
thereto.  It  was  stated  that  parties  in- 
tending to  mako  a  tender  were  requested  to 
take  notice  that  the  whole  supply  would 
not  be  given  to  any  one  firm,  but  the  con- 
tract would  be  equally  divided  amongst 
three  firms.  Now,  he  was  given  to  under- 
stand that  so  far  from  that  arrangement 
being  carried  out,  the  whole  of  the  contracts 
bad  been  given  to  the  one  and  the  same 
firm  since  1841  up  to  the  present  time,  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  wording  of  the 
tenders  asked  for  from  the  public,  and  in- 
viting persons  to  come  forward.     He  be- 
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lieved  a  discrepancy  also  existed  as  to 
the  prices  of  anchors  and  chains,  between 
those  furnished  to  the  Admiralty  and  to  pri- 
vate yards.  He  wanted  to  know  whether  his 
information  was  correct  as  to  those  facts. 

Mb.  RIDLEY  thought  it  would  be  a 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  in- 
cur the  expense  of  providing  too  large  a 
stock  of  timber  for  building  line-of-battle 
ships,  when  the  more  powerful  means  of 
destruction  which  modern  science  provided 
might  soon  render  ships  built  of  timber  no 
longer  available  for  war.      They  shoiikl 
consider  the  advantage  of  building  iron 
ships  to  meet  the  improved  gunnery  of  the 
present  day.     He  wished  to  know  whether 
the  item  of  £722,000  for  timber  was  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  building  line-of-battle 
ships  of  timber  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  NAPIER,  referring  to 
the  sum  of  £798,500  for  steam  machinery, 
suggested  that  the  ships'  bunkers  should 
bo  furnished  with  some  apparatus  for  tak- 
ing in  water,  when  the  stock  of  coal  was 
consumed,  in  order  that  the  ship  might  not 
become  so  extremely  light  as  to  be  unable 
to  remair  in  the  proper  position.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  provide  some  apparatus 
for  doing  this,  and  he  had  experienced  the 
disadvantage  of  not  doing  so  when  he  came 
home  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  from  the 
Baltic. 

Sir  WILLIAM  JOLLIFFE  called  at- 
tention  to  another  item  of  considerable 
magnitude  for  the  building  of  iron-cased 
ships,  steam  vessels,  and  gun-boata  by  con^ 
tract.  The  noble  Lord  had  said  that  four 
iron-cased  ships  were  now  building.  Did 
they  include  all  under  that  head  ?  The 
Vote  taken  for  that  item  last  year,  io- 
eluding  the  Supplementary  Estimate,  was 
£500,000.  In  the  present  year  it  was 
£640,000,  making  no  less  in  the  two  years 
than  £1,140,000.  Now,  those  iron-eased 
ships  had  never  been  tried  in  aetaal  war: 
the  sum  was,  therefore,  a  large  one  to  ex- 
pend for  a  mere  experiment.  He  viewed 
those  experiments  with  no  feeling  of  satis- 
faction. He  thought  that  they  were  very 
apt  to  make  great  mistakes  in  those  ex> 
periments  upon  ships  as  well  as  upon  for* 
tifications.  He  looked  upon  the  national 
defences  of  the  country  as  being  beat  sup- 
plied by  highly- trained  seamen  and  soldiets. 
We  could  not  have  too  many  of  them. 
Now  the  noble  Lord  ought  to  consider  in 
what  way  those  experiments  of  iron-cased 
ships  were  to  be  tested.  He  knew  that 
France  was  building  ships  of  that  descrip- 
tion; but  that  was  not  a  reason  why  we 
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should  embark  in  any  blind  system  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  coping  with  France.  He 
wonted  to  know  the  number  of  those  iron- 
eased  ships  that  had  been  or  were  to  be 
built,  how  many  steam  vessels,  and  whether 
there  were  to  be  any  gun-boats  in  addition? 

Sib  MORTON  PETO  said,, it  was  the 
opinion  of  scientific  men  that  the  new  in- 
Tentions  in  gunnery  would  alter  the  whole 
system  of  ship-building.  He  wished  to  im- 
press on  the  Government  the  importance  of 
keeping  in  view  those  improvements,  in 
order  to  guard  against  not  only  a  useless 
expenditure  of  the  public  money,  but  also 
the  sacrifice  of  their  seamen's  lives  by  the 
sinking  of  a  vessel  in  consequence  of  a 
shot  through  her  timbers. 

Mb.  FREELAND  inquired,  whether  at 
thoso  ports  at  which  the  fleet  might  be  ex- 
pected to  rendeztr OQS,  such  as  MilTord,  Ply- 
mouth, Portsmouth,  and  Sheer ness,  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  for  improving 
our  coal  depots,  and  for  getting  the  coal 
on  board,  in  case  of  an  emergency,  with 
the  least  possible  delay?  He  understood 
that  at  Portland  great  efforts  had  been 
made  to  effect  these  objects.  He  had,  how- 
ever, been  informed  that  what  had  been 
done  at  Portland  must  still  be  regard- 
ed as  an  experiment — that  it  was  still 
a  question  whether  it  was  best  and  most 
economical  that  the  great  ships  should  go 
Id  the  coal,  or  that  the  coal  should  be 
brought  to  the  great  ships.  He  wished  to 
knew  whether  the  subject  was  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  Government  ?  No 
doubt  the  question  of  expense  was  a  seri- 
ous matter;  but  it  was  rumoured  that  large 
sums  were  about  to  be  spent  on  fortifica- 
tions, some  of  which  were  said  to  be  of 
questionable  value.  In  the  event  of  war 
onr  wooden  walls  would  have  to  bear  the 
bmot  of  battle  before  our  stone  walls  eould 
be  required  for  defence,  and  he  would  re- 
•pectfolly  submit  it  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Government  whether  a  portion  of  the 
aom  to  be  expended  on  fortifications  might 
not  be  advantageously  applied  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  means  of  getting  coals 
•hipped,  in  case  of  emergency,  with  the 
least  possible  delay. 

LoBD  CLARENCE  PAGET,  in  reply 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Admiral  (Sir  C.  Napier)  with  regard  to  the 
potting  coals  on  board  men-of^war,  said 
that  they  had  not  made  any  great  progress 
with  regard  to  the  mechanical  contrivances 
for  the  hoisting  of  coal  on  board  our  ships. 
Our  men  of  war,  however,  had  naturally  a 
Urge  orew  on  board,  and  it  was  niarTellons 


the  amount  of  coals  they  were  capable  of 
conveying  into  the  ship  within  a  very  short 
space  of  time.  They  had  at  Woolwich  a 
very  clever  machine,  which  lifted  the  coal 
by  steam  power,  and  dropped  it  into  the 
ship.  There  was  one  also  on  board  a  coal 
depot  at  Portland.  With  respect  to  the 
anchors  and  chains,  it  was  quite  true  that 
the  Admiralty  had  but  one  manufacturer, 
the  firm  of  Brown  and  Lennox  ;  but  the 
reason  was  that  the  prices  which  that  firm 
charged  for  anchors  were  lower  than  those 
of  other  manufacturers  who  had  offered 
their  anchors  for  sale  to  the  Admiralty. 
The  others  he  would  refer  to  were  Mr. 
Rogers,  Mr.  Porter,  and  Mr.  Trotman. 
The  price  charged  by  Brown  and  Lennox 
for  an  anchor  suitable  for  a  90~gun  ship 
was  £2  16«.  6d.  per  owt.,  whbreas  Mr. 
Rogers  charged  £2  ISs,,  and  Mr.  Porter 
£3  5«.  Anchors  of  a  smaller  class  were 
sold  by  Messrs.  Brown  and  Lennox  at 
£2  3s.,  and  by  Mr.  Rogers  at  £2  4^., 
while  Mr.  Porter  charged  £2  8«.,  and  Mr. 
Trotman  £2  10s.  This  showed  that  the 
anchors  which  were  purchased  of  Brown 
and  Lennox  were  of  the  cheapest  quality. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say,  however,  that  it 
would  be  unadvisable  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  opening  this  contract.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Sunderland,  however,  when  he 
said  the  other  night  that,  taking  the  ave- 
rage of  four  different  classes  of  anchors, 
the  Admiralty  were  paying  180*.  per  cwt., 
made  a  great  mistake.  He  added  the 
prices  of  the  four  different  classes  togetheri 
in  order  to  take  the  average,  but  he  forgot 
to  divide  the  amount  again  by  four,  so  that 
he  made  the  result  four  times  as  great  as 
it  really  was.  The  real  average,  instead 
of  being  ISO*.,  was  45*.,  which  made  ra« 
ther  an  important  difference.  With  re- 
gard to  the  question  that  was  put  by  his 
hon.  Friend  opposite  (Sir  W.  Joiliffe),  who 
asked  what  was  the  cost  of  these  enor« 
mous  ships  that  were  being  built,  there 
were  four  iron-cased  ships  that  would  cost 
£734,325,  and  their  engines  would  cost 
£210,075 ;  making  a  total  of  £944,400, 
merely  for  the  hulUand  machinery  of  the 
four  vessels.  Then  there  were  6  sloopa 
of  200  horse  power,  which  would  cost 
£88,574,  and  their  engines  £60,000. 
There  were  12  gun-vessels  of  80  h^se 
power,  which  would  cost  £119,255  for  the 
hulls,  and  £48,960  for  the  mochinery  ; 
and  there  were  10  gun«boats  of  60  horse 
power  each,  costing  £62,383,  and  their 
engines  £32,235 ;  making  a  total  of  6 
ships,  12  gun- vessels,  and  10  guo-boatSi 
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costing  £271,000»  and  £141,000  for  their 
engines  and  machinery ;  and  the  grand 
total  of  the  vessels  huilding  hj  contract, 
including  their  engines,  hut  exclusive  of 
fitments,  was  a  cost  of  £1,355,875.  His 
hon.  Friend  behind  him  (Mr.  Ridley)  asked 
what  wooden  vessels  they  were  building  ? 
There  were  11  line-of-battle  ships,  5  cor- 
vettes, 15  sloops,  and  23  gun-vessels  and 
gun-boats. 

Sir  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  said,  ^ 
the  evidence  produced  before  the  Select 
Committee  over  which  he  had  lately  pre- 
sided showed  that  as  far  as  anchors  and 
cables  were  concerned,  the  Royal  Navy 
waa  admirably  served.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  it  was  proposed  that  the  navy 
should  be  supplied  with  apparatus  for  the 
consumption  of  smoke.  He  believed  that 
machinery  for  the  perfect  attainment  of 
that  object  could  now  be  obtained. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  said,  he  had  the  same 
objection  to  this  Vote  that  he  had  to  some 
of  the  others,  namely,  that  they  did  not 
get  full  value  for  their  money..  They  paid 
for  their  anchors  94«.  per  cwt.,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  was  100  per  cent  more  than 
they  could  get  anchors  and  cables  of  equal 
quality  for.  Until  he  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  two  years  ago  to  the  subject, 
he  believed  the  Admiralty  were  under  the 
impression  that  there  were  only  tVvo  firms 
in  England  who  could  construct  steam- 
engines  for  ships  ;  but  now  there  were  a 
dozen  firms  tendering,  and  he  believed  that 
the  same  result  would  follow  if  they  want- 
ed the  leading  firms  to  tender  for  the  sup- 
ply of  anchors  and  cables. 

Lord  LOYAINB  asked,  whether  it  was 
intended  to  introduce  into  the  navy  the 
use  of  super-heated  steam  ? 

Mr.  H.  a.  BRUCE  asked  what  course 
was  taken  with  regard  to  the  tenders  for 
coals.  It  was  well  known  that  from  the 
same  pit,  coals  of  various  qualities  were  ob- 
tained, and  the  great  steam*packet  com- 
panies had  agents  to  see  that  they  got  the 
coal  from  the  vein  they  wanted  it  from.  Go- 
vernment ought  to  adopt  the  same  course. 
He  did  not  think,  however,  that  public 
tender  was  the  best  mode  of  obtaining 
coal.  It  waa  perfectly  notorious  'that  the 
best  coal  was  not  supplied  to  Her  Majesty's 
navy. 

Mr.  CORRY  agreed  with  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Oxfordshire  (Mr. 
Henley)  that  60,000  loads  of  timber  were 
not  a  sufficient  establishment  for  the  dock- 
yards. Although  it  was  true,  as  stated  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  that  foreign 
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timber  did  not  require  seasoning  te  the 
same  degree  as  English  timber,  yet,  as  our 
supply  from  abroad  might  be  interrupted 
at  any  time,  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  have 
a  large  stock  always  on  hand. 

Mr.  BENTINCK  said,  that  a  great 
discrepancy  existed  between  the  state- 
ment he  had  made  on  a  former  oocanoit 
with  regard  to  the  price  of  anchors  and 
the  answer  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty.  He  understood  the 
noble  Lord  to  say  that  the  prices  under  the 
Admiralty  contract  were  lower  .than  those 
oifered  by  other  parties.  In  1841  the 
prices  of  anchors  offered  to  be  supplied  to 
the  Admiralty  appeared  from  a  list  he  bad 
in  his  hand  to  be  20$»  per  cwt.,  while  the 
price  of  the  Admiralty  contract  was  44<. 
per  cwt«,  or  rather  more  than  double. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  the 
case  was  so  in  1841,  but  since  then  the 
contract  prices  had  been  greatly  reduced. 
Three  frigates  were  now  being  fitted  with 
engines  with  an  apparatus  for  superheat- 
ing steam.  An  engineer  had  recently 
been  appointed  to  inspect  every  cargo  of 
coal  put  on  board  a  ship,  and  ascertain 
that  the  coal  was  of  the  denominatioa 
specified  in  the  contract,  was  properly 
screened,  and  was  free  from  dust.  He 
made  a  weekly  report,  and  since  his  ap- 
pointment there  had  been  no  complaints  of 
the  coal  supplied  to  the  fleet.  The  Admi- 
ralty were  willing  to  adopt  any  economical 
plan  for  consuming  smoke,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  several  vessels  were  fitted  with 
various  descriptions  of  smoke-consuming 
apparatus. 

Admiral  WALCOTT  observed  that 
about  £400,000  was  to  be  expended  on 
coal  in  the  ensuing  year.  He  thought 
that  stringent  orders  should  be  given  that 
ships  should  not  use  steam  except  when 
compelled  to  do  so  ;  for,  besides  the  eco- 
nomy, it  would  be  of  great  advantage  both 
to  officers  and  men  to  have  a  little  more 
practice  under  canvass. 

Sir  JOHN  PAEINGTON  wished  for 
some  further  information  with  respect  to 
the  four  iron  steam-vessela  ordered  hy  the 
Admiralty.  The  first  of  these  vessds  was 
ordered  by  the  late  Government,  and  he 
understood  the  second  was  to  be  of  the 
same  class,  size,  and  character^  He  had 
been  informed,  however,  that  the  two 
others  were  to  be  different  in  siie  and  cha* 
racter,  and  he  wished  to  know  what  would 
be  their  tonnage  and  the  strength  of  their 
iron  coating.  He  should  abo  be  glad  to 
hear  when  these  Tesaela  would  be  finiahed. 
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LmiD  CLARENCE  PAGET  said  that 
be  ahoold  be  glad  to  see  at  the  Admiralty 
anj  firms  prepared  to  make  proposals  with 
respect  to  anchors  and  chains.  With  re- 
spect to  the  iron^cased  ships  the  one 
ordered  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  ought 
tb  have  been  launched  hy  this  time ;  but 
some  delay  had  occurred  in  consequence 
of  the  norel  construction  of  the  stern- 
post,  the  one  which  was  first  put  in  not 
proving  strong  enough.  He  belieTcd  that 
she  would  be  launched  in  the  beginning 
of  July.  With  regard  to  the  others, 
he  was  not  prepared  to  say  when  they 
would  be  ready,  hut  all  of  them  were 
contracted  for.  The  tonnage  of  the  War- 
rior and  the  Blaek  Prince  was  6,035  tons 
each ;  and  of  the  Besistance  and  the  Z)e- 
fence  3,668  tons  each.  The  Warrior 
and  the  Black  Prince  would  carry  thirty- 
six  guns,  and  the  two  smaller  ones*  the 
Beetkamce  and  the  Defence,  would  carry 
aixteen  guns.  Their  scantling  was  the 
same,  and  there  was  the  same  thickness 
in  the  iron  plates. 

Sm  JAMES  ELPIIINSTONE  com- 
plained  that  the  engineers  in  the  navy 
set  their  faces  against  smoke-consuming 
apparatus,  and  hence  inventors  did  not 
get  fair  play. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

The  House  reswned. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrow* 

Committee  to  sit  again  To-morrow. 

SIR  JOHN  BARNARD'S  ACT,  Ac.,  REPEAL 

BILL. 
SECOND  RBADIN6. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUBR  moved  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 
'*That  the  Bill  he  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Mb.  BENTINCR  objected  to  proceed- 
ing  with  the  measure  at  so  lato  an  hour 
(twenty-five  minutes  past  twelve  o*clock), 
and  moved  that  the  dehate  be  adjourned. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
4)U£R  thought  that  if  they  were  to  make 
any  progress  at  all  in  business  there  was 
BO  reason  why  they  should  not  now  pro- 
ceed with  Sir  John  Barnard's  Act  Repeal 
BiU.  The  question  involved  had  heen  de- 
bated twice  hefore,  and  he  must  persist  in 
going  on  with  the  measure. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  **  That 
the  Debate  be  now  adjourned. 


The  House  divided  : — Ayes  67  ;  Noes 
156 :  Majority  89. 

Question  again  proposed,  "That  the 
Bill  he  noyf  read  a  second  time." 

Mr.  BOVILL  said,  that  three  totally 
different  explanations  of  the  ohject  of  that 
measure  had  been  given  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Solicitor  General  re- 
spectively. Tho  principle  of  the  Bill  was 
an  important  one — namely,  whether  gamb- 
ling of  the  worst  description  should  he 
sanctioned  by  the  Legislature,  and  as  it 
was  impossible  that  it  could  be  duly  dis- 
cussed at  that  late  hour  he  should  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  said,  he 
hoped  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
would  not  persevere  in'  his  Motion,  after 
the  unmistakeable  proof  they  had  just  had 
of  tho  sense  of  the  House  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  importance  of  this  Bill  had  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  The  Act  was  only 
suggestive  of  qui-tam  actions  and  bills  in 
(/hancery.  It  had  been  stated,  and  the 
statement  remained  uncontradicted,  that 
the  Gambling  and  Wagering  Act  provided 
an  efficient  guard  against, gambling  and 
wagering,  so  far  as  by  law  the  prevention 
could  be  effected.  Therefore,  in  repealing 
this  Act,  they  would  only  place  the  British 
funds  on  the  same  footing  as  every  other 
kind  of  property.  It  was  absurd  to  enact 
that  it  should  not  be  lawful  to  contract  for 
the  sale  of  property  not  in  the  possession 
of  the  person  contracting  to  sell  it.  Was 
a  merchant  not  to  contract  on  the  1st  of 
January  to  deliver  to  another  on  the  1st 
of  February,  cotton,  or  indigo,  or  wool,  or 
sugar,  unless  it  was  in  his  possession  at  the 
time  of  the  contract  ?  It  was  lawful  to  do 
so  at  present  with  regard  to  all  property 
excepting  the  British  funds.  Lord  Tenter- 
den  once  laid  it  down  that  such  a  contract 
was  void  in  law  to  whatever  kind  of  pro- 
perty it  related.  That  decision  was  speed- 
ily reversed,  and  the  observation  was  made 
from  the  Bench  that  if  such  a  rule  were 
adopted  it  would  be  fatal  to  half  the  com- 
merce of  London.  Why  did  not  the  learned 
Gentleman  propose  to  extend  the  Act  to 
every  other  kind  of  executory  bargain  ? 
Either  the  Act  ought  to  he  repealed  or  it 
ought  to  be  extended.  He  trusted  that 
the  House  would  proceed  to  business,  and 
pass  its  judgment  on  the  matter  instead  of 
interposing  these  delays* 

Motion  made  and  Question  put»  "  That 
this  House  do  now  adjounu" 
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The  House  divided: — Ayes  CO  ;  Noes 
153  :  Majority,  93. 

Question  again  proposed,  '*  That  the 
Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time." 

An  Hon.  MEMBER  moved  that  the  de- 
bate be  adjourned. 

Sir  JOHN  TRELAWNY  remarked, 
that  whatever  the  House  might  think,  the 
public  would  say  the  object  of  these 
Motions  was  to  get  rid  of  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  Church  Rate  Bill  which  stood 
lower  on  the  paper.  The  House  had 
passed  judgment  on  the  measure,  and  the 
sooner  the  Bill  was  in  the  other  House  the 
better. 

Mb.  ADDERLEY  rose  to  order.  The 
hon.  Baronet  was  not  entitled  upon  the 
Motion  for  Adjournment  to  speak  upon  a 
Bill  which  was  not  the  subject  of  the 
Motion. 

Mr.  speaker  said,  the  hon.  Baronet 
was  not  out  of  order. 

Sir  JOHN  TRELAWNY  :  The  debate 
on  Sir  John  Barnard*s  Act  was  made  the 
means  of  attacking  the  Church  Rate  Bill. 
There  must  be  other  divisions  ;  but  let  it 
be  clearly  understood  that  they  were  church 
rate  divisions. 

Mr.  COLLINS  protested  against  the 
assertion  that  the  divisions  were  on  the 
church-rate  question.  He  had  voted  twice, 
and  both  times  on  Sir  John  Barnard's 
Act.  It  was  too  late  to  go  on  with  the 
discussion  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  BOVILL  said,  that  in  making  the 
Motion  for  adjournment  the  subject  of 
church  rates  had  never  entered  into  his 
mind,  but  he  moved  it  in  order  that  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  of  Sir  John  Barnard 
might  be  fully  and  fairly  discussed.  The 
Solicitor  General  had  expounded  a  prin- 
ciple totally  different  from  that  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury,  who  told  them  it 
was  intended  by  the  Bill  to  legalize  trans- 
actions in  time  bargains,  which  were  really 
gambling  transactions,  whicii  wos  a  state- 
ment entirely  different  from  that  made  by 
the  Solicitor  General. 

Mr.  JOHN  LOCKE  thought  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer might  make  his  speech  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, and  the  House  might  dispose  of  the 
Bill  that  evening. 

Mr.  MALINS  said,  he  should  be  sorry 
to  be  misunderstood  to  be  in  favour  of  Sir 
John  Barnard's  Act  because  he  had  voted 
in  the  minority  upon  the  last  division.  He 
60  voted  because  he  thought  .that  those  who 
objected  to  it  were  entitled  to  express  their 
opinions  upon  it,  and  it  bad  been  an  under- 


stood rule  that  no  opposed  business  should 
be  taken  after  twelve  o'cloek. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle« 
man  was  wrong  as  to  the  rule  he  supposed 
to  prevail,  for  if  no  opposed  business  were 
taken  after  twelve  o'clock  the  GoTemmeni 
would  not  be  able  to  proceed  with  their 
measures.  The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Tavistock  was  perfectly  willing  to  go 
on  with  the  Church  Rate  Bill  at  this  hoar. 
He  denied  that  the  clear  and  lucid  state- 
ment of  the  Solicitor  General  was  at  all 
in  contradiction  with  that  given  by  the  Se- 
cretary to  the  Treasury.  A  zealous  mi* 
nority  might  induce  a  prudent  majority  to 
think  that  the  best  course  was  to  give  waj 
and  go  home,  but  the  public  took  its  own 
notice  of  such  proceedings.  After  the  de- 
termination that  had  been  exhibited,  how- 
ever, he  should,  for  the  comfprt  of  the 
House,  give  way,  and  would  not  now  pro* 
ceed  with  the  Bill,  but  he  must  deny  thai 
it  was  at  all  a  measure  for  the  en|K>urage- 
ment  of  gambling.  It  was  one  simply  to 
legalize  transactions  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, which  had  long  been  Tirtaallj 
legal. 

Sir  FITZROY  KELLY  considered  that 
those  who  had  a  conscientious  objection  to 
the  Bill  had  not  been  fairly  dealt  wHh. 
The  effect  of  the  Bill  would  be  to  legalise 
a  system  of  gambling  against  law  and 
morality^  and  the  matter  ought  to  be  fully 
considered  before  Sir  John  Barnard's  Act 
was  repealed.  The  assimilation  to  an  ex- 
ecutory contract  for  goods  was  quite  incon- 
sistent, and  wanting  in  analogy. 

Debate  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 

CHURCH  RATES  ABOLITION  BILL. 
THIRD  REABINQ. 

Order  for  Third  Readini;  read. 

Sir  JOHN  TRELAWNY  moved  the 
third  reading  of  the  Church  Rates  Abeli« 
tion  Bill. 

Motion   made,  and  Question  proposed. 
**  That  the  Bill   be  now  read   the   third- 
time." 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  he  eoold 
not  believe  that  the  hon.  Baronet  was  ser^ 
ous  in  proposing  to  take  that  stage  of  tbe 
Bill  at  so  late  an  hour.  There  was  oo 
wish  to  offer  anything  like  a  factious  oppo* 
si  tion  to  it,  but  it  could  not  he  expected 
that  so  important  a  Bill  could  be  read  a 
third  time  without  discussion  at  half-past 
1  o'clock.  He  moved  that  the  debate  he 
adjourned. 
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Sni  JOHN  TRELA  WNY  said,  he  could 
BOt  consent  to  postponing  the  Question  to 
that  day  three  months,  which  would  prac- 
Ucallj  be  the  case.  He  resisted  the  ad- 
jonroment  unless  the  'Govern ment  would 
give  him  a  morning  sitting. 

'Mr.  BENTINCK  could  not  couceive 
how  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  connected 
Sir  J.  Barnard's  Act  with  any  opposition 
tp  the  Church  Rates  Bill.  He  took  the 
eonrse  he  had  adopted  because  he  thought 
the  proposal  an  immoral  one. 

Vmcodnt  PALMERSTON  suggested 
whether  there  would  be  any  objection  to 
taking  the  debate  on  Tuesday  morninp:. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  **  That 
the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 

The  Honse  divided : — Ayes  76  ;  Noes 
131 :  Majority  55. 

Qoostion  again  propbsed  *'  That  the  Bill 
be  now  read  the  third  time." 

Mr.  LYGON  then  moved  the  adjourn- 
isent  of  the  House. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "  That 
this  House  do  now  adjourn." 

The  House  divided  :— *Ayes  73  ;  Noes 
124:  Majority  51. 

Question  again  proposed,  "  That  the 
Bill  be  now  read  a  third  time." 

Mr.  SOTHBRON  BSTCOURT  sug- 
gested  that  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill 
should  be  adjourned  to  Fnday  week,  which 
was  the  first  open  day. 

Sir  JOHN  TRELAWNY  announced 
that  he  would  follow  his  original  intention 
of  proceeding  with  the  Bill  on  the  first 
ikvailable  opportunity,  and  he  would  there- 
fore put  down  the  third  reading  for  to-mor* 
row  evening. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, — 
*'  That  the  Debate  be  adjourned  till  Fri- 
day next,  at  Twelve  of  the  Clock." 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Debate  adjoiumed  till  Tomorrow, 

Bouse  adjoarned  at  Two  o'cloolu 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Friday,  April  20,  1860. 

MxvuTss.]  PvBUO  Btixs. — 3*  Marriages  (Extra* 
Parochial  Places.) 

ANNEXATION  OF  SAVOY  WITH 

FRANCE. 

OFFICIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

MOTION  POSTPONBD. 

The  Maaqusss  of  NORMANBY  said, 
diat  in  raference  to  his  Motion  which  stood 


for  that  evening  on  the  subject  of  the  re- 
cent Correspondence  between  Earl  Cowley 
and  the  Foreign  Secretary  respecting  the 
annexation  of  Savoy,  and  the  subject  of 
Official  and  Private  Correspondence,  he 
had  been  placed  in  a  situation  of  embar- 
rassment by  a  communication  which  had 
been  made  to  him  by  his  noble  Friend 
(Earl  Granville).  It  was  impossible  that 
he  could  resist  the  appeal  which  had  been 
made  to  him  to  postpone  his  Motion,  but 
he  must  at  the  same  time  throw  himself  on 
the  kind  disposition  of  his  noble  Friend, 
and  also  on  the  indulgence  of  the  House, 
in  fixing  another  day  on  which  he  might 
be  enabled  to  bring  forward  the  Motion  of 
which  he  had  given  notice.  The  appeal 
made  to  him  was  founded  on  the  fact  that 
Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Paris,  in- 
tending to  come  over  to  assist  at  the  dis- 
cussion, was  detained  at  Calais,  owing  to 
the  state  of  the  weather,  which  prevented 
the  mail  packet  putting  to  sea.  It  appear- 
ed that  Lord  Cowley  regarded  the  notice 
as  an  intended  censure  ;  he  (the  Marquess 
of  Normanby)  had  therefore  announced  to 
him  that  such  was  very  far  from  his  inten- 
tion and  from  the  scope  of  his  Motion,  and, 
unless  it  were  perfectly  convenient  for  him, 
he  need  not  be  present.  However,  the 
noble  Earl  was  now  at  Calais.  Monday, 
which  had  been  named  by  his  noble  Friend, 
would  be  very  satisfactory  to  him,  if.  that 
could  be  fixed  for  the  discussion,  but  he 
found  so  many  Motions  fixed  for  that  day 
that  he  should  be  glad  to  know  what  dis- 
position there  was  in  the  House  to  facilitate 
that  arrangement. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  observed  that  the 
following  telegram  had  just  been  received 
from  his  noble  Friend  Earl  Cowley,  dated 
Dover  4-30:— 

"Does  Lord  Normanby  persist  in  his  Motion 
for  to-night?  I  am  only  this  moment  arrived, 
and  as  I  have  not  yet  taken  my  seat  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  be  in  the  House  to-night.  If  Lord 
Normanby  persists,  pray  say  to  the  Hoose  that 
I  wished  to  bo  present  and  have  come  over  oa 
purpose." 

As  his  noble  Friend  had  not  yet  taken  his 
seat  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  post- 
pone the  matter  till  Monday. 

The  Marqubss  op  NORMANBY  in- 
quired if  his  noble  Friend  the  Marquess  of 
Clanricarde,  who  had  a  notice  on  the  paper 
for  Monday,  would  give  way. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
said,  that  the  Motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice  for  Monday,  appeared  to  him  to  be 
of  far  more  importance  than  that  of  his 
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noble  Friend.  It  was  on  the  subject  of 
India ;  and  the  people  of  India  complained 
of  too  little  notice  being  taken  of  their 
affairs  in  Parliament,  and  the  question  to 
which  he  was  to  call  attention  was  very 
important.  If  the  object  of  the  noble  Mar- 
quess was  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure  and 
charge  the  Government  of  course  he  would 
giro  way ;  but  the  abstract  Resolution  of 
which  the  noble  Marquess  had  given  notice 
was  one  which  might  as  well  be  discussed 
that  day  month:  He  asked  if  it  could  not 
be  brought  on  after  his  Motion  had  been 
disposed  of  ? 

The  Marquess  of  NORMANBT  said, 
that  his  Motion,  though  not  intended  as  a 
vote  of  censure  either  upon  the  Govern- 
ment or  upon  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador 
at  Paris,  was  most  important,  as  affecting 
the  conduct  of  our  diplomatic  relations,  and 
he  thought  he  should  be  able  to  show  that 
if  the  recognized  principles  which  should 
regulate  such  relations  had  been  observed 
on  the  occasion  referred  to,  matters  would 
not  have  been  in  the  present  predicament. 
He  had  no  objection  to  proceed  with  the 
discussion  that  evening,  if  their  Lordships 
were  of  opinion  that  that  was  the  best 
course  to  pursue ;  but  he  was  not  prepared 
to  consent  to  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
Marquess  opposite  that  his  Motion  should 
come  on  at  the  close  of  a  long  debate  upon 
India. 

Eabl  GRANVILLE  said,  it  would  be 
extremely  inconvenient  to  Lord  Cowley, 
and  in  some  measure  injurious  to  the  pub- 
lic service,  that  the  Motiop  should  be  post- 
poned beyond  Monday  next ;  and  under 
those  circumstances  he  hoped  that  the 
noble  Marquess  near  him  (the  Marquess 
of  Clanricarde)  would  postpone  the  Motion 
which  stood  in  his  name  for  that  day. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
said,  he  should  not  object  to  act  upon  the 
suggestion  of  his  noble  Friend,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  based  upon  the  ground  of  conve- 
nience to  the  public  service. 

The  Marquess  of  NORMANBY  said, 
that  another  diflUculty  had  arisen  in  refer- 
ence to  the  debate  to  take  place  on  Mon- 
day next.  He  had  found  from  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  (Lord  St.  Leonards) 
that  the  Divorce  Bill  was  fixed  for  Com- 
mittee on  Monday  evening,  and  that  it  was 
his  intention  that  it  should  be  brought  on. 
The  subject  of  the  Divoi^ce  Court  would 
therefore  tnke  precedence  unless  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  on  the  woolsack  would 
consent  to  its  postponehient. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  that 
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so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  should  be 
most  willing  to  postpone  the  Committee 
on  the  Divorce  Bill  till  a  later  hour  of  the 
evening  in  order  that  the  noble  Marquess 
might  have  precedence  ;  but  he  most  for 
the  credit  of  the  House  protest  against  its 
being  supposed  that  they  could  not  enter- 
tain more  than  one  subject  on  any  evening. 
He  must  refuse  to  enter  into  any  arrange- 
ment of  that  sort. 

Lord  ST.  LEONARDS  then  said  the 
Divorce  Bill  must  keep  its  place  in  the 
paper. 

The  Marquess  of  NORMANBT  said, 
he  must  again  appeal  to  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  on  the  woolsack  to  post- 
pone the  Divorce  Bill  to  another  evenings 
It  would  be  jery  inconvenient  to  many 
noble  Lords  if  a  discussion  on  another  sub- 
ject should  precede  fhe  one  of  which  he  bad 
given  notice. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  he 
would  repeat  that,  so  far  as  he  was  eon^ 
cemed,  he  was  willing  to  postpone  the  Bill 
to  a  later  hour  of  the  evening,  and  he 
could  do  no  more  than  that. 

The  Marquess  of  NORMANBT  then 
fixed  his  Motion  for  Monday. 

GENERAL  DECAVERO. 
EXPLANATION, 

The  Marquess  of  NORMANBT  sud, 
he  wished  for  a  moment  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  a  personal  explana- 
tion which  he  had  to  make  in  reference  to 
a  letter  which  he  had  only  yesterdaj  re- 
ceived from  General  Decavero,  who  lately 
held  the  office  of  Minister  for  War  in  Tus- 
cany, in  answer  to  a  communication  which 
he  had  addressed  to  the  gollant  Genera) 
six  weeks  ago.  In  that  communication 
he  had  stated  to  General  Decavero  that 
great  complaints  had  been  made  with  re- 
spect to  his  conduct  as  War  Minister,  in 
several  letters  which  had  reached  him  (Uie 
Marquess  of  Normanby)  from  correspond*^ 
ents  in  Florence  in  whose  statements  he 
placed  the  utmost  reliance ;  remarking  at 
the  same  time  that,  if  the  General  would 
send  him  every  authentic  information  show- 
ing that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  irre* 
gularities  of  which  complaint  was  made, 
and  which  were  said  to  have  taken  place 
during  the  last  autumn,  ho  would  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of'  offering  an  expla- 
nation on  the  subject  in  public.  Now,  in 
the  letter  which  he  had  received  from  Ge- 
neral Decavero  a  most  distinct  disclaimer 
of  the  charges  which  had  been  Advanced 
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ftgaiost  him  was  contained  ;^  while  a  far- 
ther statement,  it  appeared,  was  made,  on 
^e  authoritj  of  the  present  Minister  for 
War,  to  the  effect  that  the  contracts  for 
Ae  Commissariat  did  not  come  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  person  who  occupied 
^e  position  which  he  filled.  He,  under 
these  circumstanceB,  felt  hound,  while  de- 
elioing  in  the  present  agitated  circum- 
stances of  their  country  to  giro  up  the 
ftamea  of  his  correspondents,  to  express 
the  regret  which  he  felt  at  haying  stated 
anything  which  could  have  caused  pain  to 
General  Decavero,  and  to  say  that  he  most 
frankly  accepted  his  distinct  disclaimer  of 
the  truth  of  the  reports  to  which  he  al- 
luded. In  justification  of  his  correspond- 
ents, howeyer,  he  must  add  that  their  state- 
ment as  to  the  dilapidated  condition  into 
which  the  finances  of  Tuscany  had  fallen 
was  hased  not  upon  their  own  authority, 
hut  rested  on  the  official  report  of  the  Mi- 
nister of  Finance.  It  could  he  shown  by 
the  Acts  of  the  Finance  Deparment  to 
what  an  awful  extent  the  Tuscan  finances 
had  been  burdened  by  unprofitable  expen- 
diture. The  expenditure  of  the  War  de- 
partment alone  had  been  17,000,000  Tus- 
can lire — ^more  than  half  of  the  entire  re* 
yenne  under  the  Grand  Duke. 

House  adjourned  at  Six  o'clock,  to 
Monday  next,  Eleven  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Friday,  April  20,  1860. 

MnruTBS.]  Pubuo  Bills. — !•  Newspapers,  Con- 
veyanoe,  Ao. 

GREENWICH  HOSPITAL. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  JOHN  LOCKE  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
when  it  is  likely  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners  on  the  management  of 
Greenwich  Hospital  will  be  laid  upon  the 
Table  ? 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  he 
was  informed  by  his  hon.  Friend,  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  the 
Report  would  he  ready  to  be  laid  before 
the  Admiralty  in  about  a  week,  and  he 
hoped  that  within  a  day  or  two  after  it 
would  be  laid  upon  the  Table, 


Moticd,  That  the  House  at  its  rising  do 
adjourn  till  Monday  next. 

CHURCH  RATES  BILL.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  SOTHERON  ESTCOURT  said, 
he  wished  to  ask  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  TaTistock  whether  he  intended 
to  proceed  with  the  Church  Rates  Bill  that 
OTening ;  and  if  not — as  he  could  hardly 
suppose  that  he  would — whether  he  would 
fix  a  day  which  the  House  generally  might 
recognise  as  a  proper  one  on  which  to  take 
the  discussion  upon  the  third  reading  of 
that  Measure  ? 

SiB  JOHN  TRELAWNY  replied  that, 
as  at  present  advised  he  was  disposed  to 
take  his  chance  that  evening;  but  that 
if  there  was  a  general  wish  that  ho  should 
postpone  the  third  reading  of  the  Church 
Rates  Bill,  and  if  he  could  arrange  with 
the  Government  that  it  should  come  on 
upon  a  particular  day,  he  should  not  ob- 
ject to  take  that  course. 

Mb.  DISRAELI :  Sir,  I  was  not  in  the 
House  when  this  question  was  brought 
forward  last  night ;  but  I  can  assure  the 
hon.  Baronet  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
— and  I  know  I  speak  the  opinions  of  many 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  this  side — there  is  not 
the  slightest  wish  on  their  part  to  offer 
any  impediment  to  the  fair  discussion  of 
the  important  question  in  which  he  is  in- 
terested. But  a  full  and  fair  discussion 
we  certamly  have  a  right  to  ask.  And, 
while  I  should  be  yery  happy  myself  to 
assist  in  any  way  to  bring  about  a  fair 
discussion,  I  protest  against  any  hon.  Mem^ 
her,  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  so  im- 
portant a  Measure,  attempting  to  force  it 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  House  at  an 
hour  when  it  is  utterly  impossible  that 
anything  like  such  a  discussion  could  take 
place.  If  the  hon.  Baronet,  who  has  al- 
ways been  a  very  fair  opponent,  will  take 
into  consideration  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  question  is  now  brought  before 
the  House,  he  will  see  that  they  are  very 
different  from  those  under  which  it  formerly 
engaged  its  attention.  No  one  on  either 
side  of  the  House  will  deny,  all  hon.  Mem- 
bers will  agree,  that  there  has  been  a  great 
exhibition  of  public  feeling  on  both  sides 
of  the  question.  We  have  had  before  us 
nearly  10,000  petitions,  with  nearly  a  mil* 
lion  of  signatures  ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
there  is  no  one  on  either  side  of  the  House 
who  would  not  speak  with  due  and  proper 
respect  of  such  a  demonstration  of  public 
feeling.   Is  it  unreasonable,  therefore,  that 
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under  such  circumstances  we,  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  policy  recommended  hy  the 
hon.  Baronet,  should  require  that  the  third 
reading  of  such  a  Measure  should  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  at  a  time  when  a  full 
and  fair  discussion  of  its  principles  and  ob- 
jects could  take  place,  and  when- the  feel- 
ing which  is  exhibited  out  of  doors  could 
be  adequately  represented  in  the  House  ? 
I  therefore  trust  that  the  hon.  Baronet  will 
not  resume  a  course  which  would  be  looked 
upon  as  very  vexatious,  by  attempting  at 
too  late  a  hour  of  the  night  to  introduce 
such  a  question.  At  the  same  time  I  dis- 
tinctly say  that  if  any  arrangement  can 
be  made  by  which  the  question  may  be 
brought  forward  on  Friday,  by  an  under- 
standing with  hon.  Gentlemen  who  have 
notices  of  Motion  for  that  evening,  I  shall 
be  in  favour  of  it.  There  is  another  con- 
sideration which  we  have  a  right  to  look 
for,  namely,  that  a  fair,  not  an  unreasons- 
able,  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  House 
generally  of  the  day  on  which  the  third 
reading  will  take  place.  If  by  any  under- 
standing we  can  arrive  at  some  satisfactory 
conclusion  on  that  head,  I  shall  myself  be 
very  glad.  The  more  the>  question  is  dis- 
CQssed,  the  more  public  attention  is  fixed 
npon  it,  so  much  the  better  for  the  cause 
I  wish  to  uphold.  We  have  a  right,  there- 
fore, to  assume  that  the  third  reading  will 
not  be  moved  at  too  late  an  hour  of  the 
night,  and  that  it  will  not  be  brought  for- 
ward without  reasonable  notice. 

Mr.  CONINGHAM  said,  he  also  would 
appeal  to  the  hon.  Baronet  not  to  bring  for- 
ward the  question  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night. 

Mb.  SOTHERON  ESTCOURT  said, 
that  on  the  previous  night  he  had  taken 
the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet that  he  would  do  well  to  take  next 
Friday,  but  the  hon.  Baronet  objected,  on 
the  ground  that  there  would  be  so  many 
notices  of  Motion  that  the  question  might 
again  be  put  off  until  a  late  hour.  There 
was,  however,  a  mode  by  which  that  diffi- 
culty could  be  overcome — namely,  that  the 
House  should  resolve,  that  the  third  read- 
ing, being  an  order  of  the  day,  should  have 
precedence  of  the  notices  of  Motion  on 
Friday  next.  He  thought,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  hon.  Baronet  had  a  right 
to  expect  that  the  House  would  concede  so 
much. 

•  Sib  JOHN  TRE LAWNY  said,  he  was 
willing  to  adopt  the  suggestion,  and  gave 
notice  accordingly  that  he  would  move  that 
the  third  reading  be  taken  before  the 
notices  of  Motion  on  Friday  next. 
Mr,  Disraeli 


IMPRISONMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr.  T.  J.  MILLER  said,  he  rose  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  right  hon.  Gentlemaa 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De» 
partment  to  the  operation  of  the  PoUco 
Act,  in  reference  to  the  imprisonment  of 
young  children  for  playing  at  games  in  the 
streets.  By  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to 
which  he  alluded,  it  was  enacted  that  all 
persons  found  playing  in  the  streets  shonld 
be  sent  to  prison  for  not  exceeding  one 
month,  unless  they  could  pay  a  fine  of  not 
exceeding  40«.  The  House  would,  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  under  that  Act,  no 
fewer  than  forty-four  children  were  sent  f 
prison  in  the  metropolis  last  year,  and  sinee 
the  commencement  of  this  year  twenty- 
five  had  been  sent  to  prison.  He  wot^ 
mention  particularly  two  or  three  of  these 
cases.  George  Dunn,  aged  twelve  years, 
was  sent  to  gaol  for  five  days  for  playing 
at  a  game  called  "  rounders  "  in  which  the 
boys  stood  in  a  ring  and  knocked  a  ball 
from  one  to  another.  When  the  police- 
man saw  them,  he  was  bound  by  the  Act 
to  take  them  into  custody.  It  generally 
happened  that  the  smallest  child  of  the 
number  was  the  person  taken  and  made 
prisoner,  because  the  others  were  old 
enough  and  their  legs  were  long  enough 
to  run  away  ;  but  the  little  one,  with  the 
shortest  legs,  was  captured.  Another  case 
was  that  of  John  Evans,  aged  twelve. 
He  was  sent  to  prfson  for  seven  days  for 
playing  at  "tipcat.*'  That  was  a  game 
in  which  a  short  piece  of  stick  was  locked 
with  another  stick,  to  throw  it  as  far  as 
possible.  Oases  of  imprisonment  for  these 
ofi^ences  occurred  very  frequently,  and  the 
prisons  were  really  crowded  with  them. 
In  almost  every  one  of  these  cases  the 
children  had  been  guilty  of  no  other  offence 
than  that  of  playing  at  these  games  ;  and 
although  they  might  be  good  and  honest 
children  when  they  were  sent  to  prison, 
they  were  almost  sure  to  come  out  more 
or  less  contaminated  by  the  society  with 
which  they  had  mixed.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  might  ask 
him  to  point  out  a  remedy  for  this,  but  it 
would  be  presumptuous  in  him  (Mr.  Miller) 
to  point  out  the  remedy  when  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  himself,  with  all  the  ap- 
pliances of  his  ofiice,  was  so  well  able  to 
provide  against  the  evil.  He  would  rather 
rely  on  the  well-known  humanity  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  him- 
self.    He  believed  that  the  necessity  for 
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imprisoning  children  for  playing  games  in 
the  street  was  not  found  to  exist  in  any 
other  connty  except  Middlesex,  and  even  in 
Middlesex  children  were  never  imprisoned 
from  certain  quarters  of  the  metropolis, 
while  maltitndes  of  the  children  of  other 
quarters  were  sent  to  prison.  He  had  as- 
certained from  the  mayor  of  Manchester 
that  to  the  honour  of  that  populous  city, 
that  although  since  1844  it  had  possessed 
an  Act  giving  the  police  magistrates  of  that 
dty  the  same  powers  as  were  given  to 
those  of  London  and  Middlesex,  they  had 
never  found  it  necessary  in  any  one  case  to 
carry  these  powers  into  effect.  Neverthe- 
less the  city  had  a  population  of  400,000 
or  500,000  persons,  and  a  vast  number  of 
poor,  whose  children  played  in  the  streets ; 
but  if  any  annoyance  existed,  a  remedy 
was  found  for  it  without  converting  honest 
children  into  thieves.  He  believed  the 
games  for  which  these  children  were  sent  to 
prison  had  been  invented  since  the  Police 
Act  was  passed  ;  at  any  rate,  the  Act  never 
contemplated  sending  children  to  prison  for 
playing  those  games.  He  would  impress 
on  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  on  the 
House  the  ruinous  effects,  both  on  society 
and  on  the  children  themselves,  of  sending 
them  to  prison  for  such  a  trivial  cause.  It 
created  criminals,  and  inverted  the  inten- 
tion of  punishment.  Instead  of  deterring 
from  crime,  it  broke  the  heart  of  the  child 
and  stamped  him  as  a  criminal  for  life.  He 
was  locked  up  and  became  the  associate 
of  felons,  and  never  got  rid  of  the  stain 
which  was  thus  cast  upon  him.  In  this 
way  the  prospects  of  the  child  and  of  the 
man  were  ruined,  and  society  was  yearly 
supplied  with  a  large  number  of  criminals. 
The  facts  which  he  had  stated  were  such 
as  he  could  verify,  and  he  hoped  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  would 
receive  them  in  a  fair  spirit,  and  find  some 
remedy  for  this  disgrace  to  our  criminal 
code. 

Sm  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he 
wished  to  say  a  few  words  in  support  of  the 
remonstrances  of  his  hon.  Friend  behind 
(Mr.  Miller).  He  really  thought  there 
must  have  been  some  mistake  as  to  the 
meaning  of  those  provisions  of  the  Metro^ 
poll  tan  Police  Act.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion upon  which  public  opinion  had  been 
more  completely  agreed  for  the  last  few 
years  than  upon  the  impropriety  of  ex- 
posing children  to  the  contaminations  of  a 
prison.  This  was  held  to  be  upon  every 
ground  roost  undesirable,  and  it  was  abso- 
utely  shocking  that  young  children  should 
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be  sent  to  prison  and  exposed  to  all  this 
danger  because  they  had  carried  on  their 
little  sports  in  the  street,  they  having  un- 
happily, no  other  place,  in  all  probability, 
to  resort  to  for  the  purpose.  Some  mode 
might  surely  be  devised  of  checking  any 
improper  indulgence  of  this  kind,  without 
sending  the  children  to  prison,  and  he 
wished  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
consider  the  subject. 

Mr.  SLANET  suggested  that  it  would 
be  a  great  public  benefit  if  places  were 
provided  in  large  towns  in  which  chil- 
dren could  amuse  themselves.  It  would 
conduce  equally  to  their  health,  their  com- 
fort, and  their  morals.  If  the  Government 
would  set  such  a  movement  on  foot  he 
was  sure  that  private  benevolence  would 
assist  in  carrying  it  out.  He  thought  an 
impartial  Committee  should  be  appointed 
to  consider  the  subject. 


SMITHFIELD  MARKET. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  HANBURY  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  Whether  the  consent  of  the 
Government  is  likely  to  be  given  to  any 
proposition  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
of  London  to  build  over  the  site  of  Smith- 
field  Market,  whether  for  a  Dead- Meat 
Market  or  for  any  other  purpose  ?  In  1856 
a  Committee  was  appointed  to  ascertain 
what  would  be  the  best  appropriation  for 
the  general  adrantage  of  the  metropolis 
of  so  much  of  the  site  as  reverted  to  the 
Crown,  and  the  opinion  of  that  Committee 
was  that  the  existing  site  of  Smithfield 
should  be  kept  free  from  buildings. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHARITIES. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  was  anx- 
ious  to  put  a  question  to  the  Home  Se- 
cretar3'  respecting  Roman  Catholic  chari- 
ties. There  was  a  Bill  before  the  House 
having  reference  to  them,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  last  Session  the  House  de- 
cided that  the  present  Act,  which  limited 
them  to  tiie  jurisdiction  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  should  cense  on  the  1st  of 
July.  As  time  was  running  on  perhaps 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  then,  or 
at  some  other  time  convenient  to  him,  in- 
form the  House  what  course  the  Govern- 
ment intended  to  recommend  with  respect 
to  the  subject. 
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PRIZE  FIGHTING.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  W.  EWART  said,  that  he  felt  he 
owed  the  right  hon.  Geutleman  an  apology 
for  trouhling  him  with  a  legal  question, 
but  he  would  beg  leave  to  ask  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
whether  the  Government  could  not  adopt 
some  means  bj  legislation,  if  the  existing 
law  did  not  suffice,  for  preventing  the  re- 
currence of '  such  scenes  as  the  one  which 
had  lately  taken  place  for  determining  the 
**  Championship  of  England*'  ?  He  wished 
to  know  from  the  Home  Secretary  how 
far  the  parties  promoting  such  contests 
were  amenable  to  the  law  as  abettors  apd 
accessories  before  the  fact.  He  believed 
that  there  was  a  lingering  notion  in  the 
minds  of  many  persons  that  the  continua- 
tion of  these  "prize-fights**  was  favourable 
to  the  manliness  of  the  English  character. 
That  there  was  any  truth  in  siich  a  no- 
tion he  distinctly  denied.  In  1800,  Mr. 
Windham  opposed  a  Bill  to  abolish  bull- 
baiting,  stating  that  the  abolition  of  such 
sports  would  be  ''destructive  to  the  English 
character,*'  and  went  so  far  as  to  affirm 
that  sports  like  those  were  *'  favourable  to 
the  continuance  of  the  connection  between 
Church  and  State."  There  was  no  fear  of 
such  an  argument  in  favour  of  such  cruelty 
being  brought  forward  in  the  present  time  ; 
but  he  should  like  to  know,  now  that  many 
barbarous  sports  had  been  abolished,  whe- 
ther the  manliness  of  the  English  cha- 
racter had  suffered  deterioration,  or  whe- 
ther, on  the  contrary,  the  British  soldiers 
had  not  shown  more  bravery  than  ever  in 
their  recent  campaigns  in  the  Crimea  or 
in  India.  He  acknowledged  that  the  public 
took  a  deep  interest  in  these  matters,  and 
he  was  ready  to  admit  that  no  person  could 
attend  the  prize  fighting  meetings  or  read 
the  account  of  them  without  feeling  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  interest  in  them.  So  they 
might  even  in  a  Spanish  bull-fight.  If  by 
any  magic  power  we  could  revive  the  scenes 
of  ancient  Rome,  and  be  transported  into 
the  Colisseum  to  witness  the  encounters  of 
the  gladiators,  it  would  be  impossible,  how- 
ever much  persons  might  bo  opposed  to 
them,  not  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  them. 
But  this  was  no  evidenco  that  our  judg- 
ment or  our  conscience  approved  of  them. 
He  objected  to  the  late  contest  being  re- 
garded as  an  international  contest.  Such 
encounters  could  do  no  good  to  either  coun- 
try. If  we  were  to  have  an  importation 
of  pugilists,  he  hoped  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  put  the  highest  duty 


possible  upon  the  imported  article.    He 
was  grateful  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Houie  Secretary,  and  to  the  police, 
who  seemed  to  have  exerted  themselves  to 
the  utmost  to  prevent  the  recent  encoun- 
ter, and  he   hoped   that  in  future  they 
would  be  more  successful.     He  would  also 
express  his  regret  at  hearing  that  one  of 
the   railway  companies  had   given   great 
facilities  to   the  parties  engaged  in  the 
violation  of  the  public  peace.     He  thought 
their  conduct  deserving  of  grave  censure, 
the  more  so  as  on  a  previous  occasion  they 
Imd  done  the  same  in  defiance  of  the  orders 
of  the  Home  Office,  and  the  solicitations 
of  the  magistrates. 

Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  said,  the  va- 
rious  topics  which  had  been  already  intro- 
duced into  this  evening's  discussion,  in 
which  they  had  gone  from  boys'  games  in 
the  streets  up  to  prize*fighting — "  from 
pitch-and-tosB  to  manslaughter'  — was  an 
apt  illustration  of  the  variety  of  subjects 
that  might  be  discussed  in  that  Assembly, 
upon  the  Friday's  Motion  for  an  adjourn- 
ment until  Monday.  He  thought  it  was 
disgraceful  that  two  human  beings  should 
be  allowed,  in  open  day,  for  two  hours 
and  a  half,  to  pommel  each  other  in  one 
of  the  most  civilized  counties  in  England, 
without  the  interference  of  any  magistrate. 
It  could  not  be  said  by  the  Home  Secre- 
tary that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  so 
gross  a  public  outrage,  and  the  absence  of 
a  magistrate  afforded  no  excuse.  Now,  if 
such  a  fight  had  occurred  in  his  own  coun- 
try [Laitghter],  he  repeated  if  such  a  brutal 
business  had  occurred  in  Ireland,  there 
would  have  been  an  outcry  against  the  Irish 
as  a  nation  of  savages.  Much  milder  offen- 
ces against  public  propriety  in  Ireland  bad 
given  rise  to  much  more  severe  language. 
If  unpaid  magistrates  would  not  interfere 
to  put  down  these  disgraceful  scenes,  why 
not  imitate  the  Irish  law,  by  the  i^point- 
ment  in  every  county  of  resident  stipend- 
iary magistrates,  whose  duty  it  should  be 
to  do  so?  It  was  idle  to  say  that  the 
scene  of  the  fight  could  not  be  ascertained 
beforehand.  Was  there  a  single  Member 
of  this  House  who,  at  2  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day morning,  could  not  have  gone  there  if 
he  had  chosen  ?  He  was  not  in  the  wi^ 
of  such  things  at  all ;  but  he  was  sure  that 
he  could  have  gone,  and  be  might  have 
figured  there  with  impunity,  because  if  the 
newspapers  had  even  inserted  his  name  as 
being  present  not  one  of  bis  constituents 
would  have  believed  them.  [L€Uig]Uer.] 
There  was  a  time  when  o  speech  against 
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duelling  would  have  been  received  in  that 
fioose  with  shouts  of  even  greater  derision 
than  had  greeted  his  present  remarks  ;  but 
the  time  would  assuredly  come  when  prize- 
fighting would  sink  into  equal  disfavour 
with  duelling.  He  did  not  wish  to  attack 
the  Englisli  character  in  making  these 
obaenrations.  Indeed,  he  had  heard  that 
both  these  gentlemen — what  were  their 
names ?  [Oriei  of  •'  Sayers."  •'  the  Be- 
nicia  Boy  "] — that  Sayers  and  the  Benicia 
Boy  were  both  Irishmen,  and  that  Morris- 
iey.  who  beat  the  Benicia  Boy  in  America, 
was  also  an  Irishman.  All  he  could  say 
was  that  these  persons  were  a  disgrace  to 
their  country.  He  thought  that  such  ex- 
hibitions were  as  bad  as  the  gladiatorial 
displays  in  old  Rome,  and  it  was  due  to 
the  civilization  of  England  that  they  should 
be  put  a  stop  to.  He  trusted  that  the 
Home  Secretary  would  endeavour  to  have 
this  subject  treated  in  a  more  serious 
mood. 

Sm  GEORGE  LEWIS:  I  will  first 
answer  the  question  put  respecting  the  com- 
mitment of  boys  for  playing  in  the  streets 
of  London.  I  understood  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  T.  Miller)  to  exclude  from  his  re- 
nuirks  all  games  of  chance;  but  the  num- 
ber of  commitments  under  the  Vagrant  Act 
for  playing  in  the  streets  at  games  of  that 
description  is  considerable,  and  among  the 
persons  so  committed  there  are  many  boys 
and  yonng  persons.  To  that  class  of  of- 
fenders the  hon.  Gentleman  does  not  ad- 
dress bis  remarks.  As  to  the  other  class 
convicted  under  the  Police  Act,  there  seems 
to  be  no  complaint  of  the  commission  of  any 
illegality  by  the  authorities.  It  is  not  im- 
puted to  the  police  that  they  have  exceeded 
their  powers,  or  to  the  magistrates  that 
they  have  committed  boys  for  acts  which 
do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  sta- 
tute. Nor  does  the  question  seem  to  point 
to  any  alteration  in  the  law ;  it  is  merely 
one  sheeting  the  discretion  of  the  persons 
who  administer  the  law.  Now,  I  have  com- 
municated with  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  on  the  subject,  and 
he  states  that  there  has  been  no  increase 
in  the  strictness  with  which  the  law  on  this 
subject  has  been  of  late  years  administered. 
On  the  contrary,  his  instructions  have  been 
to  administer  it  with  great  lenity.  But  in 
the  crowded  streets  of  London  great  iocon- 
venience  often  arises  from  these  games, 
which  may  be  the  means  of  inflicting  se- 
rious injury  on  persons  passing  along  the 
streets,  and  often  frighten  horses,  with 
very  serious  consequences  both  to  life  and 


property.  For  the  convenience  and  safety 
of  passengers,  therefore,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  law  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  lie  perfectly  dormant.  There  must 
be  some  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of 
the  police,  and  some  punishment  must  in 
such  cases  be  inflicted  by  the  magistrates, 
when  the  boys  are  brought  before  them. 
It  is  impossible  to  send  children  for  a  long 
period  to  a  reformatory,  and  the  only  pu- 
nishment possible,  therefore,  is  a  short 
period  of  imprisonment.  My  own  feeling 
is,  that  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  those 
eases  would  be  by  the  infliction  of  a  slight 
corporal  punishment  upon  the  boys  who  are 
charged  with  this  oflence ;  but  I  do  not 
^now  whether  the  law  would  warrant  that 
punishment.  I  will  make  inquiry  into  the 
number  of  cases;  but  the  information  which 
I  have  received,  makes  me  believe  that 
there  has  been  no  undue  severity  in  the 
application  of  the  law. 

The  hon.  Member  for  Dun^fries  (Mr.  W. 
Ewart)  has  made  a  speech  condemning  the 
practice  of  prize-fighting,  and  travelling 
over  a  wide  range  of  topics,  but  he  ends 
by  simply  asking  me  what  is  the  law  upon 
the  subject.  An  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Y. 
Scully),  following  him,  has  expatiated  still 
more  widely  on  the  subject,  and  has  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible that  any  event  of  this  sort  could  have 
occurred  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  with 
which  he  is  more  immediately  connected. 
He  certainly  adverted,  in  passing,  to  the 
slight  accident  that  both  the  combatants 
on  this  occasion  were  Irishmen.  However, 
without  narrowing  the  question  in  that 
manner,  I  would  take  leave  to  call  his  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  those  who  delibe- 
rately defend  the  practice  of  prizefighting, 
do  so,  I  apprehend,  on  this  ground: — They 
say  that  it  affords  a  model  of  fair  fighting 
between  two  persons  who  engage  in  a  pu- 
gilistic encounter ;  that  it  lays  down  cer- 
tain rules  which  may  be  observed  by  all 
who  fight  in  a  less  regular  manner;  that  in 
the  fights  arising  out  of  quarrels,  which 
must  be  frequent  in  every  community,  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  professional  i  ^em- 
bers of  the  ring  are  looked  to  for  guid- 
ance; that  in  that  way  you  avoid  the  ca- 
sualties which  are  inflicted  where  similar 
rules  are  not  observed;  and  that  an  induce- 
ment is  thus  afforded  for  the  adoption  of 
a  mode  of  fighting  much  better  than  the 
bowie  knife,  the  stiletto,  or,  even,  let  me 
add,  the  shillelagh,  the  use  of  which,  I 
understand,  is  not  very  uncommon  in  Ire- 
land.    There  certainly  did  occur  in  former 
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the  public,  tlie  otiier  part  to  be  covered 
witlt  buildings  of  a  moderate  height.  In 
order  to  carry  this  plan  into  effect  it  will 
bo 'neceasnry  for  the  City  to  introduce  a 
private  Bil)  into  Parliament,  and  there  vill 
be  ample  opportunities  before  the  Select 
Committee!  of  either  House  for  iadiriduBls 
or  public  or  private  bodies  to  raiie  aov 
question  which  they  may  desire  to  raise. 

The  hou.  Member  for  Warwickibire 
(Mr.  Newdegate)  asks  me  about  a  Bill 
relating  to  Romau  Catholic  Charities.  A 
Bill  was  introduced  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dnndnlk  (Mr.  Bowyer),  which  was  not 
proceeded  with ;  but  I  understand  that  hou. 
Gentleman  is  prepared  to  take  a  course  in 
which  the  Qovernment  will  Doqniesce,  and 
will  shortly  move  that  the  Order  be  re- 
stored, that  he  may  proceed  with  the  Bill 
in  an  altered  shape. 


years,' and  perhaps  do  now  sometimes  oc- 
cur, encounters  at  Irish  fairs,  which  the 
bon.  Gentleman  must  admit  are  somen-het 
more  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  than 
encounters  such  as  wo  are  now  consider- 
ing. Having  merely  adverted  to  what  fell 
from  the  hon.  Gentleman,  I  will  now  an- 
swer the  question  of  my  hon.  Friend  behind 
me  OS  to  what  is  the  slate  of  the  law,  1 
do  not  find  there  is  the  slightest  doubt  that 
a  fight  of  this  nature  is  an  illegal  act.  It 
is  clearly  a  breach  of  the  peace.  An  as- 
semblage of  persons  to  aid  end  abet  such 
a  breach  of  the  peace  is  an  unlawful  as- 
■emblage,  and  any  person  present  and 
taking  part  in  it  may  undoubtedly  be  in- 
dicted for  a  misdemeanour.  It  has  not 
been  the  habit  of  the  Government  of  this 
country  to  institute  prosecutions  in  cases 
of  this  sort,  even  at  a  time  ivhen  they  were 
much  mors  common  than  they  are  now, 
and  therefore  more  likely  to  cause  incon- 
Tsnience  and  eonfueion.  But  it  is  open  to 
the  local  authorities,  when  any  fight  takes 
place,  to  institute  a  prosecution  in  the  ordi- 
Dary  way,  and  bring  the  matter  before  the 
proper  tribuuals. 

Kow,  as  to  the  question   of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Middlesex  (Mr.  Hanbury)  re- 
specting the  site  of  Smithfield  Market,  I 
must  say  that  the  matter  is  not  so  simple 
as  he  seems  to  think.     It  is  true  there  was 
a  grant  from  Charles  I.  to  the  City  of  the 
site  of  Smithfiold  for  a  morkct,  but  it  is 
held  by  the  Government  that  when  the  site 
of  Smithfiold  ceases  to  bo  used  as  a  mar- 
ket the  ground,  according  to  the'  terms  of 
the  grant,  reverts  to  the  Crown.   The  City 
does  not  admit  that  construction,  and  ques. 
tiona  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  re-enter. 
The   Crown,   under  those   circumstances, 
could  only  re-enter  after  litigation,  and  the 
course  of  which  the  Government  is  pre- 
pared provisionally  to  approve  is  this  : — 
The  aite  of  the  old  market  in  Smithfield 
consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  land  that 
had  been  granted  by  the  Crown,  but  also 
id  which  had  been  pur- 
,  and  of  which  they  are 
owners.    The  plan  pro- 
by  the  Government  is 
portion  of  the  ground 
awn,  together  witb  that 
10  City  is  the  undoubted 
portion  to  be  hereafter 
'ity,  be  dedicated  to  the 
moat  market ;  the  chief 
;ient  site  of  SmithSeld 
ie  Crown  to  rcmnin  open 
the  general  purposes  of 


VISITORS  TO  THE  ARMSTRONG  GUN 
FACTORT.— QUESTION. 
Sir  DE  LACY  EVAMS  said,  he  rose 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  -State  for  War  on 
wliat  principle  it  is,  that  English  Officers 
ol  high  rank  have  been  refused  permissiao 
to  examine  the  Armstrong  Gun  Foundry 
at  Woolwich,  and  at  whose  instance,  or  by 
whom,  the  Special  Order  of  Admission  has 
been  given  to  certain  Foreignere  of  high 
rank  and  distinction?  General  Officers  had 
been  refused  admission,  while  Bome  forcigo 
Princes,  with  a  military  suite,  had  been 
admitted  by  virtue  of  a  special  order  from 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

THE  FRAUDULENT  SALE  OF  ARM! 

EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 

(tUESTIOK. 

Mb.  GREGORY  said,  he  rose  to  put  a 
question  to  tbo  Secretary  for  War  upon  a 
subject  of  great  importance  to  many  per- 
sons. On  Saturday  Inst  the  ordinary  exam- 
inations for  commissions  in  the  army  were 
concluded,  and  many  of  the  candidates,  as 
ho  was  informed,  left  town  on  Saturday 
evening.  On  the  Monday  morning,  at  10 
o'clock,  when  the  candidates  far  supple- 
mentary examination  entered  the  room,  a 
letter  was  delivered  to  the  examiner,  who 
upon  perusing  it  said  he  was  informed  that 
the  examination  paper  had  been  previously 
placed  in  the  hands  of  many  of  the  candi- 
dates, and  therefore  he  could  not  proceed 
further  until  he  took  the  directions  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  After  commonics- 
ting  with  his  Royal  Highness  the  examiner 
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anoounced  that  all  previous  examinations 
would  be  cancelled.  Many  of  the  candi- 
dates, however,  lived  at  great  distance, 
and  would  be  put  to  great  expense  by  be- 
ing compelled  to  return,  on  account  of  no 
fault  of  their  own,  but  of  an  irregularity  in 
a  public  department.  He  understood  that 
this  was  not  the  first  time  the  examination 
papers  had  got  into  the  hands  of  candidates 
before  tho  examination.  It  was  notorious 
that  upon  the  last  occasion  those  papers 
were  on  salo  at  a  house  not  far  from  that 
where  the  examinations  took  place,  at  prices 
varying  from  £2  to  £5.  He  knew  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  were  instru- 
mental in  selling  these  papers,  and  thought 
the  term  '*  irregularity  *'  was  too  mild  a 
term  to  apply  to  such  a  transaction.  If  it 
were  true  that  the  papers  had  been  oh- 
tained,  as  he  had  heard,  for  some  time  past 
in  that  way,  a  great  injustice  had  been  done 
to  some  young  men,  and  great  injury  to 
the  public  service,  by  creating  a  false  stand- 
ard of  efficiency.  He  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther the  Secretary  for  War  would  make  a 
foil  investigation  into  the  circumstances, 
and  publish  the  names  of  the  guilty  par- 
ties, if  they  could  be  dealt  with  in  no  other 
way.  He  therefore  wished  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  whether  due 
notice  has  been  given  to  the  Candidates 
for  Military  Commissions  that  the  late  Ex- 
aminations are  null  and  void;  and,  as  many 
of  the  candidates  have  left  London,  and 
will  be  compelled  to  return  from  distant 
parts  of  the  country  at  considerable  ex- 
pense, whether  such  expenses  will  be  made 
good  to  them  ? 

Mr.  C.  WYNNE  said,  he  would  also  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
Whether  he  is  aware  that  during  the  recent 
**  examination  for  direct  Commissions  for 
the  Army,"  it  was  discovered  that  the  Ex- 
amination Papers  had  been  stolen  or  sur- 
reptitiously obtained  from  the  Office  of  the 
Council  of  Military  Education,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  sold  to  Candidates  for  the 
said  Examination  ;  and  whether  any  steps 
have  been  or  will  be  taken  for  the  detec- 
tion and  prosecution  of  the  person  or  per- 
Bons  by  whom  they  were  so  stolen  or  ob- 
tained? 


BARRACK   MASTERS. 

QUESTION. 

Colonel  FRENCH  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  are 
Barrack  Masters  Military  or  Civil  Ser- 
vaots ;  if  Civil,  are  they  included  in  the 


4th  Section  of  the  Superannuation  Act  of 
last  year  ? 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT:  Sir,  in  an- 
swer to  the  questions  put  to  me  I  will  first 
of  all  say,  with  regard  to  the  admission  to 
the  Armstrong  gun  factory  at  Woolwich, 
when  I  came  into  office  there  was  no  admis- 
sion except  by  special  order.  But  I  ought 
to  premise  by  saying  there  was  no  secrecy 
necessary  to  be  observed,  and  the  object 
of  limiting  the  admission  of  strangers  was 
not  to  conceal  from  the  public  that  which 
the  public  already  perfectly  well  knew-n— 
namely,  how  those  welded  guns  were  made, 
but  to  prevent  the  incursion  of  great  num- 
bers of  persons  anxious  to  see  those  guns 
from  interrupting  the  work  going  on.  At 
one  time,  when  the  strictness  of  these  ad- 
missions was  relaxed,  there  came  com- 
plaints from  the  foundry  that  the  number 
of  persons  visiting  the  works  was  so  great 
that  the  works  and  tho  workmen  were  in- 
terfered with  materially.  With  respect  to 
the  particular  instance  alluded  to  by  the 
gallant  Gentleman  (Sir  Dc  l^acy  Evans),  I 
will  shortly  state  the  circumstances.  At 
that  time  no  man  could  be  admitted  with- 
out special  order.  I  gave  a  special  order 
to  a  person,  who,  though  described  as  a 
foreign  Prince,  was  in  fact  the  son-in-law 
of  the  Queen  of  England — 1  mean  Prince 
Frederick  William  of  Prussia — who  had 
seen  all  the  other  works  in  the  public 
dockyards,  and  wished  to  see  the  Arm- 
strong factory.  Accordingly  the  Prince 
was  admitted,  but  General  Sir  Richard 
Dacres,  not  having  a  special  order,  was 
not  admitted.  When  I  heard  of  that,  I 
thought  it  was  very  improper  that  an  offi- 
cer holding  the  position  of  Sir  Richard 
Dacres,  as  Commandant  of  the  garrison  at 
Woolwich,  should  not  have  the  right  of 
admission  to  the  Armstrong  factory.  The 
rule  that  now  obtains  is  this,  that  Sir 
Richard  Dacres,  as  Commandant  of  the 
garrison,  Colonel  Bingham,  as  Deputy- Ad- 
jutant General  of  Artillery  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  and  Colonel  St.  George,  Chairman 
of  tho  Ordnance  Commission,  should  have 
the  power  to  give  orders  of  admission  to 
inspect  the  factory  to  naval  and  military 
officers.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me 
to  add  that  professors  of  fortifications  en- 
gaged in  giving  instruction  to  officers  at 
Woolwich  have  always  had  free  access  to 
tho  factory. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  question  put 
by  my  hon.  Friend  behind  me  (Mr.  Gre- 
gory), I  confess  I  could  have  satisfied  him 
at  once  if  he  had  put  the  question  to  me 
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privately,  because  certainly  I  cannot  con- 
ceive that  any  hesitation  could  have  ex- 
isted as  to  the  right  of  those  young  gentle- 
men  who  had   passed  their  examination 
and  had  returned  to  their  homes  to  have 
their  expenses  repaid  them  if  recalled  for 
a  second  examination.    I  may  as  well  state 
the  facts  of  the  case  as  they  have  come 
to  my  knowledge.     They  are  somewhat 
different  from   those  given  by  my  hon. 
Friend.    General  Romilly,  the  head  of  the 
Council  of  Education,  was  present  when 
a  communication  was  made  by  one  of  the 
candidates  that  some  of  the  papers  had 
been  surreptitiously  obtained  by  the  pay- 
ment of  money  or  some  other  means,  in 
order  to  enable  the  candidates  to  get  up 
their  answers  to  the  questions  that  were 
to  be  put  to  them  on  the  following  day. 
The  moment  that  communication  was  made 
to  General  Romilly,  he  took  what  I  think 
was  a  proper  and  wise  course.     He  in- 
stantly, and  without  waiting  for  explana- 
tions from  any  one,    proclaimed  in  the 
hall  that   all   the  examinations  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  hall  up  to  that  time 
were  null  and  void  ;  that  the  examination 
papers  should  be  cancelled ;    and  that  a 
new  examination  should  commence  on  the 
following  morning.     On  the  following  day 
all  the  candidates  were  present,  with  four 
exceptions.     There  were  only  four  absent, 
and  one  of  these  sent  a  medical  certifi- 
cate,  BO  that  the  inconvenience   was  not 
tery  great.      It  is  not  right  to  say  that 
this  irregularity  has  been   general ;   nor 
does  it  appear  that  it  arose  in   the  de-* 
partment  conducting  the  examinations.     I 
believe,   so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  the  paper  was  stolen  from  the 
printing-office  of  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottis- 
woode.      The   moment   the  circumstance 
came  to  my  knowledge  I  sent  to  Sir  Richard 
Mayne,  authorizing  him  to  offer  a  reward, 
and  left  the  matter  in  his  hands.     All  I 
can  say  is  that  I  trust  we  shall  have  the 
means  of  instituting  a  prosecution.     Whe> 
ther  or  not  this  practice  has  obtained  on 
previous  examinations  I  cannot  say.     The 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gregory)  says  he  is 
aware   that  it  has,    and  that   he   is  ac- 
quainted with   the  names  of  persons  re- 
ported to  have  been  concerned  in  these 
transaction^.    If  he  will  have  the  goodness 
to  communicate  that  information   to  Sir 
Richard  Mayne  he  will  do  a  great  service 
to  the  public.     Nothing  can  be  more  de- 
structive of  the  confidence  which  the  pub- 
lic have  in  these  examinations  tUan  that 
such  practices  should  prevail;  and  I  can 

Mr,  Sidney  Herbert 


assure  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  the  Qih 
vernment  will  spare  no  exertion  or  expense 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  bring  the  guilty 
parties  to  conviction,  and  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  very  discreditable  and  mischievoos 
practice. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  my  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  the  Member  for  Bos- 
common  (Colonel  French),  I  have  to  say 
that  barrackmasters  are  almost  invariably 
military  men,  or  men  who  have  sold  oat 
The  situation,  however,  is  not  a  military 
one,  because  civilians  can  be  appointed  to 
it.  Barrack-masters,  therefore,  come  under 
the  Superannuation  Act,  but  under  the  7^r 
and  not  the  4th  clause. 

SPANISH  NAVIGATION  LAWS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  LTALL  said,  he  would  beg  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affaini, 
Whether,  in  consequence  of  the  great  ad- 
vantages granted  to  Spain  by  the  recent 
alterations  of  our  Tariff,  he  does  not  think 
it  right  to  take  this  opportunity  of  repre- 
senting to  the  Spanish  Government  the 
j  injustice  with  which  British  Shipping  is 
treated  by  the  continued  refusal  of  that 
State  to  reciprocate  with  this  Coantry  in 
its  Navigation  Laws  ? 

REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
BILL.—QUESTION. 

Mr.  EDWIN  JAMES  said,  he  wished 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether,  in  the  event  of  the  Re- 
form Bill  being  read  a  second  time  daring 
the  present  Session,  it  is  the  intention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  at  once  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  Bill,  or  to  agree  to  any  Mo- 
tion to  refer  such  Bill  to  a  Select  Commit- 
tee ?     As  there  would  shortly  be  an  abun- 
dant opportunity  for  discussing  the  niea« 
sure,  he  would  not  abuse  the  indulgence  of 
the  House  by  making  many  prefatory  re- 
marks, or  explaining  at  any  length  his  rea- 
sons for  putting  this  question.    He  trusted, 
however,  that  the  noble  Lord  would   not 
think  for  one  instant  that  he  questioned 
his  sincerity  on  the  Reform  question,  or 
doubted  that  it  was  his  most  anxious  de- 
sire to  proceed  with  the  Bill.     Neverthe- 
less, it  was  rumoured  that  on  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  there  was  » 
little  apathy  on  the  subject;  and  horn  all 
the  external  indxcia,  there  certainly  seemed 
to  have  been  a  struggle  for  precedence  be- 
tween the  measures  of  the  Government  fer 
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political  and  for  finaDcial  reform,  in  which 
tho  latter  appeared  to  have  triumphed.  The 
House  were  prohably  aware  tliat  thero  had 
been  a  sort  of  preparation  made  for  the 
Bill  in  *'  another  place;"  and  his  belief  that 
that  preparation  was  quite  unnecessary  was 
one  of  the  reasons  he  had  for  putting  this 
question.  But  that  was  not  all.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Salford  (Mr.  Massej),  a  Gen- 
tleman whose  name  had  necessarily  great 
weight  in  this  House,  and  than  whom  no 
one  had  <more  claims  to  be  considered  a 
statesman  from  his  great  historical  know- 
ledge and  his  experience  in  all  questions 
relating  to  the  constitution  of  the  country 
— that  hon.  Gentleman  had  given  notice  of 
a  Motion  in  the  event  of  the  Bill  being  read 
a  second  time  to  refer  it  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. It  was,  therefore,  only  just  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman  and  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment that  the  House  should  know  whe- 
ther there  had  been  any  arrangement  come 
to,  or  any  intention  formed  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  i>upport  that  Motion, 
or  whether  it  had  originated  in  the  indepen- 
dent action  on  the  part  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Salford. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  In  answer  to 
the  question  put  to  me  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Whitehaven  (Mr.  Lyall),  I  have  to  state 
that  we  have  already  represented  to  ^he 
Spanish  Government  the  great  advantages 
which  they  would  derive  from  the  commer- 
cial legislation  of  this  House  in  the  present 
year,  without  any  benefit  being  required  in 
return  by  this  country  from  Spain.  The 
position  of  the  navigation  laws  is  what  the 
hon.  Gentleman  has  described  it  to  be. 
The  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws  of  this 
country  has  not  led  to  any  corresponding 
relaxation  on  the  part  of  Spain.  I  quite 
admit  that  that  is  a  proper  question  to 
bring  before  the  Spanish  Government,  and 
every  endeavour  will  be  made  to  induce 
them  to  adopt  a  more  liberal  policy.  I 
shall  accordingly  pursue  further  that  ne- 
gotiation. 

With  regard  to  the  question  put  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Marylebone 
(Mr.  Edwin  James)  I  must  express  to  him 
my  thanks  for  having  put  that  question, 
and  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  stating 
the  course  which  the  Government  means 
to  take  with  respect  to  the  Reform  Bill. 
The  postponement  of  that  Bill  has  taken 
place  partly  in  consequence  of  there  having 
been  very  long  debates  on  other  subjects, 
and  partly  in  consequence  of  an  appre- 
hension lest  those  debates  should  not  end 
before  the  Easter  holidays,  and  from  the 


inutility  of  attempting  to  force  on  the ' 
discussion  on  the  second  reading  when  a 
great  portion  of  the  House  were  deter- 
mined, with  the  holidays  before  them,  to 
oppose  the  course.  It  is  not  in  any  way 
the  apathy  of  the  Government  that  has  led 
to  the  postponement  of  the  adjourned  de- 
bate on  the  second  reading,  and  I  have 
now  to  state  that  that  adjourned  debate 
will  come  on  on  Monday  next,  when,  I 
trust,  there  will  not  be  much  prolonged 
discussion.  After  the  second  reading,  it 
is  my  intention,  after  a  short  interval — the 
•ordinary  interval  between  the  second  read- 
ing and  the  Committee,  to  ask  the  House 
to  go  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House 
on  the  Bill. 

The  hon.  Gentleman  further  asks  what 
the  Government  propose  to  do  with  regard 
to  the  Motion  of  ^  which  notice  has  been 
given  by  tho  hon.  Member  for  Salford, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committees  of  Ways 
and  Means.  It  appears  to  me  that  that 
Motion,  though  not  so  direct  and  straight- 
forward as  a  proposition  to  read  the  Bill 
a  second  time  that  day  six  months,  is, 
nevertheless,  a  Motion  intended  to  destroy 
the  Bill.  That  Motion,  therefore,  will  be 
treated  by  the  Government  as  if  it  was  a 
Motion  to  postpone  for  six  months  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and  to  destroy 
it  altogether.  Our  reasons  for  opposing 
that  Motion,  then,  are  obvious.  It  is  ob- 
vious besides  that  the  proposal  of  such  a 
course  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Salford  has 
given  notice  of  would  be  most  unusual.  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  ever  has  been  an 
instance  in  which  the  principal  measure  of 
a  Session  has  been  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  it  being  obvious  that  that  Se- 
lect Committee  would  be  intrusted  with  the 
alteration,  and  thereby  the  framing  of  tho 
measure.  In  fact,  that  Committee  would 
take  upon  itself  the  most  important  func- 
tions connected  with  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment. I  can  conceive  that  any  Gentleman, 
even  after  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
might  think  it  desirable  to  propose  that  the 
House  shall  enter  into  Committee  upon  it 
six  months  afterwards;  but  I  cannot  con- 
ceive that  any  great  portion  of  the  House 
will  think  that  a  Bill  of  this  importance, 
which  will  affect  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  and  the  right  of  voting  of  a  great 
many  persons,  ought  to  be  sent  to  a  Select 
Committee.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment, therefore,  to  proceed  with  the 
measure,  and,  after  the  regular  interval,  to 
move  that  the  Bill  be  considered  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House.     In  that  Com-* 
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pursuing  that  evening  with  respect  to  the 
Government  business  ;  and  more  especiallj 
whether  he  intends  to  proceed  with  the 
Committee  on  the  Savings  Banks  and 
Friendly  Societies  Investment  Bill,  which- 
stands  on  the  Paper  ? 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  course  which  the  Go- 
vernment would  take  with  their  business 
generally,  for  that  evening,  must  depend 
on  the  progress  of  the  other  business.  He 
did  not,  however,  intend  to  proceed  that 
evening  with  the  Savings  Banks  Bill ;  and 
in  consequence  of  having  received  from  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Sir  F.  Kelly) 
a  representation  that  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly inconvenient  to  him  to  have  the  Re- 
solution with  respect  to  the  malt  duties  dis- 
cussed that  night  he  would  not  propeed 
with  that  Resolution  —  the  Government 
would  not  proceed  with  it,  even  if  it  was 
reached  on  the  paper. 

With  regard  to  the  question  which  had 
been  put  to  him  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Huntingdon  (Mr.  T.  Baring),  he  might 
say  tliat  he  bad  not  heard  anything  oa 
the  subject  of  an  intention  to  charge  a 
threepenny  stamp  on  the  documents  called 
weigh  notes.  He  would,  if  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber permitted  him,  ask  for  particular  in- 
formation as  to  the  circumstances  and  sta- 
tistics, hefore  he  assumed  that  the  hon. 
Member  was  correctly  informed.  Bat  there 
were  two  observations  which,  perhaps,  he 
might  venture  to  make  on  the  subject. 
One  was,  that  the  Government  had  no 
authority  to  construe  the  law  ;  and  any 
opinion  they  might  give  as  to  the  effect 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament  might  possibly, 
tend  to  mislead  the  puhlic,  inasmuch  as 
it  could  not  be  an  authoritative  opinion, 
and  could  have  no  influence  in  a  court  of 
justice.  If  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  asked  it  might  be  their  duty 
to  give  an  opinion.  But  with  respect  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  law,  that  was 
neither  a  common,  nor,  in  point  of  fact,  a 
necessary  practice.  In  any  case  he  would 
submit  that  this  question  of  interpretation 
of  necessity  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Re- 
venue Department ;  and  he  thought  it  was 
the  most  convenient  course  in  all  cases 
that  the  interpretation  should  in  the  first 
instance  be  sought  from  them. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  the 
stamp  upon  dock  warrants,  there  clearly 
could  be  no  necessity  for  such  a  stamp 
upon  their  transfer  from  hand  to  hand, 
either  with  or  without  an  endorsement. 
In  any  case  that  he  was  aware  <tf— he 


mittee  of  the  whole  House  every  question 
of  an  alteration  of  the  franchise  and  of  the 
number  of  boroughs  to  be  partially  disfran- 
chised can  be  discussed.  There  is  yet  time 
enough  for  the  Bill  to  be  carefully  consi- 
dered, and  I  hope  there  will  be  sufficient 
time  before  the  close  of  the  Session  for  its 
being  fully  discussed  in  '*  another  place." 

THE  NEW  STAMP  ACT. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  E:(chequer, 
Whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  persevere  in  exacting,  under  the 
new  Stamp  Act,  a  Stamp  Duty  on  every 
successive  endorsement  of  Delivery  Orders  ? 
The  Dock  Companies,  and  the  principal 
wharfingers  insisted  upon  a  new  stamp  for 
every  fresh  indorsement ;  so  that  in  the 
case  of  some  articles  in  which  there  was 
much  speculation  the  tax  might  amount 
to  as  much  as  lOd.  or  20d,  In  the  com- 
monest cases  it  would  be  at  least  3d,, 
whereas  the  understanding  of  Parliament 
when  it  agreed  to  the  measure  was  that  it 
should  be  only  a  Id.  It  seemed  doubtful 
whether  the  Dock  Companies  and  whar- 
fingers were  acting  under  positive  instruc- 
tions received  from  the  Department  of  In- 
land Revenue,  and  he  was  therefore  anx- 
ious to  have  the  point  cleared  up  ? 

Mr.  HUBBARD  said,  he  also  wished 
to  ask  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Whether,  in  the  event  of  Dock  Warrants 
or  Delivery  Orders  being  impressed  with 
the  required  Stamp,  it  can  become  neces- 
sary to  affix  other  Stamps  upon  their  trans- 
fer from  hand  to  hand,  with  or  without 
endorsement,  prior  to  their  being  acted 
upon? 

Mr.  T.  baring  said,  he  understood 
the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  had  inti- 
mated that  there  was  to  be  not  only  a 
charge  of  3d,  on  the  dock  warrants,  but  a 
charge  of  3d.  on  weigh  notes  also.  Now, 
as  these  two  documents  represented  the 
same  property  that  would  be  a  charge  of 
6d.  instead  of  3d,  He  wished  therefore  to 
know  how  the  matter  really  "stood. 

SAVINGS   BANKS   AND   FJRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES  INVESTMENT  BILL. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  SOTHERON  ESTCOURT  said, 
he  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  state 
at  the  same  time  what  course  he  intends 

Lord  John  Sussell 
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spoke  generally  on  the  subject,  because 
he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  particulars 
of  any  circumstance  that  had  arisen,  but 
nudoubtedlj  the  intention  with  which  the 
House  of  Commons  assented  to  a  stamp 
upon  dock  warrants  was  that  a  dock  war- 
rant should  be  sufficient  for  all  purposes 
npon  having  a  single  stamp  affixed.     With 
respect  to  delivery  orders  the  case  was 
not  precisely  analogous  to   that  of  dock 
warrants ;    but    he   would    endeavour   to 
give  an  explanation  at  once  clear  and  suffi- 
cient.    In    order »  to    make    a  document 
liable    to    a    stamp  as  a  delivery   order 
three  conditions  were  required.     The  first 
was  that  the  goods  must  be  in  a  ware- 
house or  other  place,  if  on  shore,  where 
they  were  kept  for  order — he  meant  that 
if  the  goods  were  in  a  warehouse,  or  were 
not  kept  for  hire,  there  was  no  question  of 
a  delivery  order.    The  second  was  that  the 
stamp  only  accrued  upon  the  delivery  order 
under  the  double  condition  of  there  being 
both  a  transfer  and  a  delivery.    Whenever 
there  was  a  transfer  of  property,  accom- 
panied with  what  in  law  constituted  a  deli- 
very, then  there  was  a  liability  to  a  stamp. 
He   apprehended  that  it  was  a  possible 
case  that  the  same  delivery  order  should 
be  80  used   as   to  require  both   transfer 
and   delivery   by  endorsement.      In   that 
case  undoubtedly  it  would  become  liable, 
as  he   believed,  under  the  terms  of  and 
in  conformity  with  the  Act  to  a  second 
stamp.     But  that  was  not  the  case,  he 
thought,  to  which  the  hen.  Gentleman  re- 
ferred ;  and  he  confessed  that  he  was  mis- 
led   by  the  question  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, because  he  seemed  to  imply  that  in 
ordinary  cases  it  had  been  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  exact  a  stamp  duty 
upon  every  successive  endorsement  of  a 
delivery  order.     Now  there  was  no   such 
intention  ;  and  he  was  not  aware  that  the 
Government  had  taken  any  step  whatever 
in  that  direction.     If  the  goods  represent- 
ed by  delivery  order  were  transferred  by 
endorsement  without  what  constituted  de- 
livery in  law  first  taking  place  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  a  second  stamp. 

As  to  the  case  of  endorsement  to  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  referred,  and  a 
charge  of  another  stamp,  he  could  only  say 
it  had  no  sanction  from  any  officer  of  the 
Government,  and  if  it  had  occurred  it  could 
only  have  been  through  gross  error.  In 
short,  the  essence  of  the  delivery  orders 
depended  on  the  transfer  of  the  property 
in  the  goods,  and  even  then  not  without 
delivery. 


Motion  agreed  to. 

House  at  rising  to  adjourn  to  Monday 
next. 

CHARITY  TRUSTEES.— LEAVE. 

Mr.  MELLOR  said,  he  rose  to  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  remove  doubts 
as  to  the  eligibility  of  certain  persons  to 
be  trustees  of  certain  charities.  The  single 
object  of  the  proposed  measure  was,  that 
for  the  future,  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
occurring  in  the  trusteeship  of  a  charity, 
no  person  should  be  deemed  ineligible  by 
reason  of  his  belonging  to  any  particular 
religious  denomination,  unless  it  were  ex- 
pressly provided  by  the  deed  or  charter  un- 
der which  the  charity  was  constituted,  that 
members  of  that  particular  class  should 
be  excluded,  or  that  members  of  only  one 
class  should  be  admitted.  This  appeared 
so  reasonable  a  provision  that  he  antici- 
pated no  objection  to  it,  particularly  as  it 
had  received  the  approval  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  he  had 
no  intention  to  oppose  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  acquiescence  of  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
that  side  of  the  House  implied  any  assent 
to  its  principles. 

Xicave  given. 

"  Bill  to  remove  doubts  as  to  the  eligibility  of 
certain  persons  to  be  Trustees  of  certain  Charities, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Mbllob,  Mr. 
Evans,  and  Mr.  Bainss." 


ANNEXATION  OF  SAVOY  AND  NICE 
WITH  FRANCE.— OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr.  HENNESSY  said,  he  had  given 
notice  of  a  Motion — 

"  That  it  appears  to  this  House  from  the  papers 
which  have  been  placed  before  Parliament  by 
command  of  Her  Majesty,  that  the  French  Go- 
vernment was  ready  to  submit  the  question  of  the 
annexation  of  Savoy  and  the  arrondissement  of 
Nice  to  France  to  a  Congress  of  all  the  Great 
Powers  of  Europe,  provided  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  agree  to  have  the  question  of 
the  annexation  of  the  States  of  Central  Italy, 
namely,  Tuscany,  Parma,  Modena,  and  the  Roman 
Legations  also  submitted  to  a  Congress  of  all  the 
Great  Powers ;  and  that  this  House  regrets  that 
those  territorial  additions  to  France  and  Sardinia 
have  been  arranged  without  the  convocation  of 
such  a  Congress. 

After  the  explanation  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  on  the  previous  night  he  would 
not  bring  forward  his  Motion  that  evening; 
but  he  wished  to  give  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion on  an  earlj  Supply  night  of  addressing 
the.  House  on  the  subject. 
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Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,— 


ROYAL  PROCLAMATION  (PIETY  AND 
VIRTUE,  &C.H ADDRESS  MOVED. 

Mr.  LOCKE  KING  said,  he  wished  to 

more 

"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
M^esty  praying  that  She  will  be  grnciously 
pleased  to  cause  the  Royal  Proclamation  for  the 
encouragement  of  Piety  and  Virtue,  and  for  the 
preventing  and  punishing  of  Vice,  Pro&neness, 
and  Immorality,  issued  at  the  commencement  of 
Her  Majesty's  reign,  to  be  revised,  or  td  au- 
thorize the  discontinuance  of  reading  the  same  at 
Assizes  and  Quarter  Sessions,  and  in  Churches 
and  Chapels." 

Ererybody  who  had  attended  assizes  and 
quarter  sessions  must  have  been  struck  with 
the  demeanour  of  the  Court  during  the  read- 
ing of  the  proclamation,  which  was  extreme- 
ly ill-worded.  The  commencement  of  the 
reading  was  a  signal  for  every  one  in  Court, 
from  the  Judge  to  the  humblest  person  pre- 
sent, to  commence  talking  with  his  neigh- 
bour, and  the  proceeding,  he  was  sure,  did 
not  promote  piety  and  virtue  in  any  way. 
The  proclamation  was  directed  to  be  read 
in  these  Courts  immediately  before  the 
charge  was  given  to  the  grand  jury,  a  most 
important  moment  for  all  persons  having  bu- 
siness there.  The  grand  and  petty  juries, 
witnesses,  and  others  were  thus  kept  wait- 
ing to  their  extreme  inconvenience.  But 
although  magistrates  and  Judges  obeyed 
the  order,  there  was  a  class  of  persons  who 
did  not  obey  it — he  meant  the  clergy.  It 
had  never  been  his  good  fortune  or  his 
bad  fortune  to  be  in  a  church  when  this 
proclamation  was  read.  And  yet  the  pro- 
clamation issued  by  the  Head  of  the  Church 
ran  thus : — 

"We  do  hereby  ftirther  charge  and  command 
every  minister  in  his  respective  church  or  chapel 
to  read,  or  cause  to  be  read,  this  our  proclama- 
tion, at  least  four  times  in  every  year,  after  Di- 
vine service,  and  to  incite  and  stir  up  their  con- 
gregations to  the  practice  of  piety  and  virtue." 

He  thought  the  clergy  were  wise  in  their 
generation  in  withholding  their  obedience, 
when  they  had  other  more  effectual  means 
of  inciting  to  piety  and  virtue  than  by 
reading  a  long  and  tedious  proclamation. 
What  he  suggested  was,  that  the  document 
should  be  either  revised  or  discontinued. 
If  it  should  be  revised,  a  few  solemn  sen- 
tences, well  put  together,  and  read  bj  the 
Judge  or  Chairman  of  Sessions,  would  have 
an  infinitely  greater  effect  than  the  present 
mode  of  handing  the  proclamation  over  to 
the  crier,  whose  great  merit  Was  to  gabble 
it  over  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Mb.  HADFIELD  seconded  the  Motion. 
Mr.  Locke  King 


"  That  an  Humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  praying  that  She  will  bo  graciously 
pleased  to  cause  the  Royal  Proclamation  for  the 
encouragement  of  Piety  and  Virtue,  and  for  the 
preventing  and  punishing  of  Vice,  Profaneness* 
and  Immorality,  issued  at  the  commencement  of 
Her  Majesty's  reign,  to  bo  revised,  or  to  autho* 
rise  the  discontinuance  of  reading  the  same  at 
Assizes  and  Quarter  Sessions,  and  in  Churches 
and  Chapels." 

Mr.  SOTHERON  ESTCOURT  said, 
the  hon.  Member  proposed  that  the  pro- 
clamation should  be  either  revised  or  dis- 
continued. But  revision  and  discontinaaDce 
were  two  very  different  things.  To  a  re* 
vision  he  was  himself  favourable  ;  to  » 
discontinuance  he  was  entirely  opposed. 
No  person  who  had  heard  the  proclama- 
tion read  at  assizes  or  quarter  sessions — 
often  read,  too,  by  an  officer  not  educated 
for  the  purpose — could  have  failed  to  wish 
that  the  words  were  more  in  accordance 
with  what  were  the  intentions  of  the  So- 
vereign, and  more  likely  to  excite  the 
attention  of  those  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. It  doubtless  contained  sentences 
of  great  perplexity,  the  actual  purport  of 
which  it  was  difficult  to  comprehend.  As 
he  had  said,  then,  he  was  favourable  to  » 
revision  of  the  proclamation  ;  but  to  a  dis- 
continuance he  strenuously  objected.  In- 
deed, he  could  not  but  think  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  have  done  better  with 
his  Motion  if  it  had  ended  with  the  word 
**  revised."  If  revised,  the  proclamation 
ought  not  to  bo  much  more  than  a  third 
of  its  present  length.  A  few  plain  sen- 
tences, declaring  the  determination  of  the 
Sovereign  to  maintain  religion,  piety,  and 
morality,  would  be  infinitely  more  likely  to 
produce  a  beneficial  result  than  the  pre- 
sent lengthy  document,  which  was  seldom 
much  attended  to. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  felt 
somewhat  embarrassed  as  to  the  vote  which 
he  ought  to  give  from  not  baring  had  the 
advantage  of  a  more  general  expression  of 
the  opinions  which  Members  of  the  House 
entertained  upon  the  subject.  The  pro- 
clamation which  was  issued  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  reign  had  undergone  alterap 
tions  during  the  reigns  of  the  later  So* 
vereigns,  in  order  to  adopt  it  to  more  re- 
cent Acts  of  Parliament,  bat  he  appre- 
hended that  the  proclamation,  in  a  form  not 
very  different  from  what  it  now  was,  was 
of  very  considerable  antiquity.  The  pro- 
clamation directed  that  it  should  be  pnb* 
licly  read  in  open  court  at  assixei  and 
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charge  was  giren  either  hy  the  Judge  or 
the  Chairman  of  the  magistrates.  That 
direction  was  scropulously  ohsenred,  he  be- 
liered,  on  all  occasions.  There  was  a  fur- 
ther direction,  however,  that  it  should  be 
read  by  erery  minister  in  his  church  or 
chapel  at  least  four  times  a  year-immedi- 
ately  after  Divioe  service.  That  direction 
was  entirely  disregarded.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  proclamation  should  be  either 
revised  or  discontinued.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  opposite  said  he  was  not  prepared 
to  assent  to  its  discontinuance,  hut  he 
wished  to  see  it  revised.  Looking  at  it  as 
one  of  those  ancient  formulas  which  de- 
rived their  importance  and  impressiveness 
rather  from  their  antiquity  than  from  any 
other  quality,  it  was  difficult  to  take  it  in 
hand  and  revise  it,  so  as  to  give  it  a  form 
suited  to  modem  notions.  The  recom* 
mendation  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
himself  seemed  to  point  rather  to  a  homily 
or  an  expression  of  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  Sovereign  to  maintain  virtue 
and  religion  than  to  a  recommendatidn  of 
the  enforcement  of  certain  laws  and  Acts 
of  Parliament.  He  could  only  say  that 
he  saw  considerable  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  a  revision  of  this  proclamation.  He 
was  afraid  that  anybody  who  undertook  to 
revise  it,  and  who  brought  a  very  critical 
eye  to  the  task,  would  perhaps  not  find 
much  in  it  which  he  would  wish  to  retain  ; 
and  he  hardly  thought  that  a  few  com- 
mon-place sentences  strung  together  on 
the  subject  of  religion  and  morality,  would 
be  of  very  great  effect,  or  that  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  introduce  a  proclamation 
for  the  first  time,  in  order  that  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  homily  should  be  read 
before  the  Judge  delivered  his  charge  at 
the  assizes.  He  was  sorry,  therefore,  to 
saT  that  his  conclusion  was,  that  if  that 
remnant  of  antiquity  was  not  to  be  main* 
tained  in  its  extant  form,  the  best  course 
would  be  to  discontinue  it  altogether ;  and 
if  the  general  feeling  of  the  House  should 
be  in  favour  of  that  course,  he  was  quite 
ready  to  acquiesce  in  it.  On  the  other 
hand  he  could  not  think  it  was  a  matter  of 
'^ciT  g^eat  importance,  or  one  in  which 
the  House  was  imperatively  called  upon  to 
interfere.  To  the  best  of  his  recollection 
the  reading  of  the  proclamation  did  not 
occupy  more  than  five  or  ten  minutes,  and 
although  it  might  be  thought  by  some  per- 
sons to  be  unnecessary  to  introduce  such 
a  proclamation  for  the  first  time,  it  was 
equally  possible  that  others  might  imagine 
more  was  meant  by  its  withdrawal  than  a 


mere  saving  of  time.  He  could  only  say 
that  for  his  own  part  he  attached  little  or 
no  importance  to  it,  and  would  readily  ac- 
cede to  its  discontinuance,  if  such  was  the 
general  wish  of  the  House  ;  but  as  he 
should  himself  be  responsible  for  its  revi- 
sion, and  as  he  anticipated  that  considera* 
hie  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  fixing 
upon  the  principle  upon  which  that  revision 
should  be  conducted,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  recommend  such  a  course. 

Mr.  LOCKE  KING  said,  he  understood 
from  conversations  he  had  had  with  hon. 
Members  ,that  the  general  feeling  was  in 
favour  of  a  revision  of  the  proclamation, 
and  therefore  he  wished  to  express  his 
willingness  to  omit  all  the  words  in  the 
Motion  after  •'revised." 

Mr.  HENLET  said,  the  proclamation 
occupied  very  little  time  in  reading,  it 
said  many  wholesome  things  in  very  plain 
language;  and  he  thought  its  withdrawal 
might  have  a  prejudicial  effect  on  some  of 
their  humble  fellow-countrymen  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  attending  the  courts.  It 
was  acknowledged  that  the  revision  would 
not  be  an  easy  task;  and  he  thought  i£ 
would  be  better  to  leave  it  alone.  The 
lower  classes  might  think  from  a  change  in 
the  wording  of  the  proclamation  that  those 
above  them  had  changed  their  opinions. 

Mr.  speaker  said,  that  it  was  op- 
tional with  the  hon.  Member  to  withdraw 
the  original  Motion  and  move  another  sub- 
stantive Resolution,  comprehending  so  much 
of  the  other  as  was  included  down  to  the 
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Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said,  it 
was  rather  singular  to  talk  of  revising  the 
proclamation,  when  those  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  had  spoken  concurred  in  saying  that 
such  revision  was  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible. 

Mr.  SLANEY  remarked,  that  he 
thought  revision  quite  possible. 

Mr.  LOCKE  KING  then  asked  leave 
of  the  House  to  withdraw  his  original  Mo- 
tion, and  to  move  it  in  its  amended  form, 
the  words  after  "  revised"  being  omitted. 

Motion  by  leave  mthdrawn. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put — 

*<  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  praying  that  She  will  be  graoiously 
pleased  to  cause  the  Royal  Proclamation  for  the 
encouragement  of  Piety  and  Virtue,  and  for  the 
preventing  and  punishing  of  Vice,  Profaneness, 
and  Immorality,  issued  at  the  commencement  of 
Her  Migesty's  reign,  to  be  revised." 

The  House  dinided : — Ayes  112  ;  Noes 
75 :  Majority  37. 
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NEWSPAPER    CONVEYANCE.   Ac.  BILL. 
LEAVE.—FIRST  READING. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  rose  to  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  the  postage,  or,  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  saj,  to  the  conveyance  of  newspapers. 
The  purpose  of  the  Bill  was  to  give  effect 
to  the  objects  which  he  had  stated  in 
tiio  financial  statement  at  an  early  period 
of  the  Session.  He  would  have  the  Bill 
printed,  and  would  take  care  that  a  con- 
venient time  elapsed  before  the  second 
reading.  He  would  also  endeavour  to  make 
the  House  acquainted  with  any  subsidiary 
regulations  that  might  be  necessary,  to 
make  due  provision  for  the  transmission  of 
newspapers  under  all  circumstances.  He 
would  therefore,  merely  place  the  Motion 
in  the  hands  of  the  Speaker. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Con- 
veyance and  Postage  of  Newspapers,  ordered  to 
be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Coanokllor  of  the  Exche- 
quEB,  and  Mr.  Lauvo. 

Bill  presented  and  read  1°. 

DUCHY    OF    CORNWALL   (LIMITATION 
OF  ACTIONS)  BILL. 

COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Mr.  AUGUSTUS  SMITH  said,  this 
Bill  contained  matter,  not  only  affecting 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  but  important  pub- 
lic interests.  He  had  refrained  from  op- 
posing its  former  stages,  knowing  that  be 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so 
at  that  time.  The  Bill  came  before  the 
House  in  a  mild  and  inviting  form — thnt  of 
the  limitation  of  suits — but  hon.  Members 
would  find  very  important  clauses  in  the 
latter  part  of  it,  which  went  beyond  the 
mere  limitation  of  actions,  inasmuch  as 
they  gave  powers  of  leasing  and  selling 
certain  properties  which,  by  the  Subma- 
rine Mining  Bill,  had  been  decided  to  be 
part  and  parcel  of  the  soil  and  territorial 
possessions  of  the  Duchy.  This  Bill  was  in 
fact  the  sequel  to  that  Act.  The  Subma- 
'  rine  Mining  Bill  had,  like  the  present  mea- 
sure, been  introduced  at  a  late  hour,  and 
it  was  passed  in  a  hurry.  Instead  of  the 
disputed  rights  relating  to  the  shore  being 
settled  by  a  court  of  law,  they  were  set- 
tled by  collusion  between  the  Woods  and 
Forests  and  the  Duchy.  They  were  re- 
ferred to  Sir  J.  Patteson,  and  the  object 
of  the  Submarine  Mining  Act  was  to  con- 


firm his  adjudication.     By  Amendments 
made  in  that  Bill  in  "another  place," rights 
which  originally  referred  to  mines  under 
the  shore  were  made  applicable  to  the  sur- 
face; And  the  present  Bill  was  to  enable  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall  to  deal  with  those  sur- 
face rights.    There  was  no  intervening  body 
that  would  act  fairly  between  individuals 
and  the  Duchy,  and  if  the  Bill  should  pass 
in   its  present  form,   it   would   give    the 
Duchy  the  power  of  enforcing  claims  that 
would    interfere   with   valuable   rights   of 
property,  both  of  individuals  as  of  public 
bodies.     Such    measures   as   the  present 
ought  to  be  introduced  as  private  Bills,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  sifted  by  a  Select 
Committee.     Very  heavy  charges  had  al- 
ready been  imposed  on  the  public  through 
the  agency  of  the  Bill  referred  to.     Thus 
the  Corporation  of  Truro  were  required  t^ 
pay  £1,600  for  about  80  acres  of  nind- 
land  and  bed  of  the  tidal  estuary  running 
up  to  that  town,  to  enable  certain  harbour 
improvements    being    completed.      These 
would   cost  about  £17,000,   so   that   for 
every  £1,000  expended,  the  Duchy  claim- 
ed £100  for  property  which  brought  them 
no  return,   and  which  in  reality  did  not 
belong  to  them.     In  like  manner  a  sum  of 
£3,500  had  been  charged  for  seventy  acres 
of  the  Hamoaze  tidal  waters  to  form  Key- 
ham  Docks  at  Devonport.     These  claims 
were  quite  unjustifiable,  especially  when  it 
is  remembered  how  liberally  the  public  and 
Parliament  had  behaved  to  the  Duchy  in 
giving  £16,000  a  year  in  compensation  for 
the  tin-tolls  ;   as  also  grants  of   £17,000 
for  the  erection  of  the  Duchy  Office,  and 
£20,000  towards  fitting  up  Marlborongh 
House  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,    though 
the  clear  income  he  derived  from  his  Duchy 
was  not  less  then  £40,000  a  year,  besides 
which  there  was  more  than  half  a  million 
of  accumulated  income  during  his  minority 
now  invested  in  His  Royal  Highness 's  trus- 
tees, as  shown  by  the  accounts  annually 
laid  before  Parliament.     Common  justice 
requires  that  this  Bill  should  be  made  one 
of  bond  fide  limitations. 
House  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee). 
Clause  1,  agreed  to. 
Clause  2. 

Mr.  KENDALL  said,  that  before  pro- 
posing the  Amendment,  of  which  he  had 
given  notice,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  explain 
to  the  House  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  present  Bill  was  introduced.  It  was 
right'that  the  Committee  should  know  that 
for  some  years  a  dispute  existed  betweea 
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the  Dachj  and  the  Crown,  as  to  certain 
Fights  in  the  foreshores  and  estuaries  of 
Cornwall.  The  subject  was  referred  to 
Sir  John  Patteson,  who  gave  his  award 
in  faTour  of  the  Duchy;  and  in  1858  the 
Duchy  sought  to  confirm  that  award  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  Many  parties  in  Corn- 
wall became  much  alarmed — inasmuch  as 
an  adverse  possession  of  sixty  years  was 
good  as  against  the  Crown  ;  but  it  was 
held  by  some  that  something  like  500 
years  of  adverse  possession  would  be  ne- 
cessary as  against  the  Duchy.  Both  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  >Duchy  ^nd  the 
late  Solicitor  General  insisted  that  there 
was  no  cause  for  alarm  ;  but  the  Members 
for  the  County  of  Cornwall  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  persist  in  their  opposition  ;  and 
upon  this  a  promise  was  made  by  the  Du- 
chy to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  place  the  Duchy 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  Crown.  With 
that  promise  the  Members  were  satisfied 
and  the  Bill  passed.  The  Bill  now  before 
the  House  was  the  one  introduced  to  re- 
deem that  pledge.  With  the  principle  of 
the  Bill  he  (Mr.  Kendall)  found  no  fault. 
But  the  question  was  '*  does  the  Bill  vir- 
tually carry  out  the  promise  made  ?"  Cer- 
tainly, as  it  stood,  it  did  not  carry  out  that 
promise  fully,  and  a  sixty  years'  adverse 
possession  would  be  valueless,  if  any  pro- 
perty so  held  had  been  ''in  charge"  to  the 
Duchy;  in  fact  a  property  might  descend 
from  generation  to  generation,  improved 
in  its  transit  by  largo  outlays,  till  it  be- 
came a  fortune  to  its  possessor  ;  but  he 
might  awake  one  morning,  find  that  his 
property  was  *'  in  charge,"  and  that  he 
was  a  beggar.  Perhaps  the  House  was 
much  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  the 
words  "  in  charge"  mean.  As  he  (Mr. 
Kendall)  understood,  it  was  a  simple  entry 
on  the  Duchy  rolls,  as  against  the  pro- 
perty, say  of  2d,  per  annum  only  ;  but, 
perhaps,  never  demanded  from — nay,'  never 
made  known  to  the  possessor ;  and  still 
that  charge  silently  remaining  on  the  rolls, 
wonld  be  good  as  against  any  adverse  pos- 
session for  500  years.  This  blot  was  hit 
in  the  Assessionable  Manors  Act  in  1844» 
was  admitted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord 
Lincoln  then,  and  to  heal  it,  the  clause  now 
proposed  to  be  added  was  introduced  into 
that  Act.  The  House  would,  he  thought, 
agree  that  he  might  stop  there ;'  but  he 
would  go  further,  and  say,  that  as  regards 
the  estuary  shores  of  Cornwall  they  were 
included  in  the  Bill  of  1844,  and  this  very 
clause  passed  through  the  Commons  ;  but 
in  the  Lords,  those  who  represented  the  in- 


terests of  Cornwall  urged  the  introduction 
of  a  clause  which  should  give  a  power  of 
appeal.  Those  who  watched  the  Duchy  in- 
terests refused,  but  added  that  the  estu- 
aries might  be  left  out  of  the  Bill ;  and 
they  were  excepted.  The  question  as  to 
the  estuaries  being  now  again  before  the 
House  in  this  Bill  to  settle  titles,  there 
ought  not  to  be  the  slightest  hesitation  as 
to  the  introduction  of  the  clause.  .  He  was 
aware  it  would  be  said  that  the  Bill  would 
put  the  Duchy  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
Crown,  according  to  promise,  and  that 
what  was  good  with  respect  to  being  *'  in 
charge,"  as  regards  the  Duchy,  would  ob- 
tain as  regards  the  Crown.  His  answer 
was  first,  that  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
property  being  **  silently"  in  charge  as  re- 
gards the  Crown  ;  but  that  if  there  were, 
it  was  the  fault  of  parties  themselves  for 
not  ascertaining  the  fact,  as  the  records 
are  open  to  the  public.  Not  so  the  Duchy 
records  ;  all  was  private  and  secret  there  ; 
no  man  knew  how  he  held  any  property  in 
the  estuaries  of  Cornwall.  But  the  main 
point  of  all  was  this — what  was  the  under- 
standing apart  from  all  technicalities  f 
Was  it  not  that  an  adverse  possession  of 
sixty  years  as  against  the  Duchy  should 
be  made  a  valid  possession  ?  He  called  on 
the  promoters  of  this  Bill  to  make  good 
that  understanding  and  pledge,  and  there- 
fore proposed  to  insert,  after  Clause  1,  the 
following  proviso : — 


"  Provided  always  that  Section  72  of  the  said 
Act  of  the  7th  and  8th  year  of  Her  Majesty  shall 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  incorporated  with  this 
Act,  and  shall  be  read  as  part  thereof." 

If  this  Motion  were  agreed  to,  he  should 
propose  to  add  a  clause  to  the  effect 
that  no  land  should  be  duly  in  "  charge" 
to  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  as  long  as  any 
person  should  be  in  possession  thereof  ad- 
versely to  the  said  Duke.  He  main- 
tained that  this  was  in  accordance  with 
the  clear  understanding  come  to  when 
the  Cornwall  Submarine  Mines  Act  was 
passed. 

Amendment  proposed, — 

**  At  the  end  of  the  Clause,  to  add  the  wdrds 
'Provided  always,  That  Section  seventy-two  of 
the  said  Act  of  the  seventh  and  eight  year  of  Her 
Majesty  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  incor- 
porated with  this  Act,  and  shall  be  read  as  part 
thereof.' " 

Mr.  rob  ARTE  S  said,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  this  Bill  technically  enacted  what  had 
been  promised,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  pro- 
mise had  been  kept  to  the  letter  as  it  was 
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given.  But  every  one  who  took  part  in  the 
previous  discussion  considered  that  sixty 
years'  possession  was  to  be  hand  fide  a  bar 
against  all  claims  on  the  part  of  the  Duchy, 
without  any  quibble  or  technicality,  lie 
hoped  that  even  if  the  proposed  clause 
were  not  agreed  to  that  the  Council  for  the 
Duchy  would,  .upon  consideration,  insert 
some  clause  which  would  be  tantamount  to 
it,  so  as  to  give  the  assurance  that  sixty 
years  quiet  possession  should  be  a  bar  to 
all  suits  on  the  part  of  the  Duchy.  It 
would  relieve  the  minds  of  many  and  would 
really  not  injure  the  Duchy. 

Mb.  ST.  AUBYN  said,  he  concurred  in 
the  strongest  manner  in  what  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  stated  to  the  House,  and 
he  would  beg  to  ask  what,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  would  be 
the  probable  effect  of  this  Bill,  if  passed, 
as  to  the  limitation  of  title  to  60  years  as 
respects  property  now  in  charge,  or  that 
may  at  any  time  hereafter  be  put  in  charge 
to  the  Duke  of  Cornwall. 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  said,  he 
could  not  accede  to  the  proposal  made  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  to  add  the 
proviso  to  the  clause.  The  facts  were  so 
plain  that  there  was  no  need  for  any  ar- 
gument. Reference  had  been  made  to  the 
Act  passed  in  1858,  called  *<The  Cornwall 
Submarine  Mines  Act,"  and  it  was  per- 
fectly true  that  an  understanding  had  been 
come  to  during  the  passage  of  that  Bill 
through  the  House,  between  those  who 
acted  on  behalf  of  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  hon.  Gentlemen 
connected  with  the  county.  He  did  not 
himself  know  personally  what  that  arrange- 
ment was  precisely,  but  looking  at  the  pro- 
babilities it  was  clear  that  there  must  be 
some  misapprehension  in  supposing  that 
there  was  any  other  arrangement  than  that 
which  the  Bill  before  the  Committee  pro- 
posed to  carry  out.  Previous  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Cornwall  Submarine  Mines  Act, 
questions  had  arisen  between  the  Crown, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall on  the  other,  as  to  the  property  in 
certain  mines  and  minerals  lying  between 
high  and  low-water  mark,  and  under. estu- 
aries and  tidal  rivers,  and  the  bed  of  the 
sea  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  The  de- 
cision of  these  questions  was  referred,  by 
a  binding  instrument  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  and  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Cornwall  properly  represented,  to 
Sir  John  Fatteson,  who  decided  that  all 
mines  and  mioends  lying  between  high 
and  low-water  mark^  and  under  estuaries 
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and  tidal  rivers  even  below  low-water  mark 
in  Cornwall,  were  vested  in  His  Royal 
Highness  as  part  of  the  soil  of  the  Duohy. 
But  all  mines  and  minerals  below  low- water 
mark  under  the  open  sea  adjacent  to  that 
county,  being  no  part  of  the  soil  of  the 
Duohy,  were  vested  in  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  in  right  of  her  Crown,  even  al- 
though such  mines  might  be  won  by  work- 
ings commenced  above  low-water  mark« 
and  extending  below  it.  It  was,  therefore, 
as  clear  as  the  sun  in  the  firmament  that 
that  award  did  not,  in  any  way,  affect  the 
rights  of  third  parties  ;  and  die  Cornwall 
Submarine  Mines  Act  itself,  which  was 
the  result  of  it,  distinctly  specified  that  all 
other  rights,  titles,  claims,  and  demands 
whatever,  except  those  between  the  Crowu 
and  His  Royal  Highness,  were  to  remain 
the  same  as  previous  to  the  passing  of 
the  Act.  He  was  informed  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  of  the  day,  npon 
a  representation  that  private  individuala 
might  be  prejudiced  in  respect  of  limita- 
tion and  adverse  claims,  yielded  to  the 
representation  so  far  as  to  say  that  there 
was  a  case  for  consideration,  and  that  if  the 
further  discussion  of  the  matter  were  given 
up  during  the  passing  of  the  Cornwall  Sub- 
marine Mines  Bill,  care  would  be  taken  at 
an  early  period  of  the  next,  namely  the 
present,  Session,  that  a  Bill  should  be  in- 
troduced to  obviate  the  difficulty,  hy  put- 
ting the  position  of  the  Duchy,  in  respect 
of  the  limitation  of  time,  and  the  poasibili^ 
of  gaining  an  adverse  title,  on  the  same 
footing  precisely  as  that  of  the  Crown. 
That,  he  contended,  was  done  in  the  pre- 
sent Act.  The  Duchy  was  placed  by  it 
under  precisely  the  same  conditions,  as  re- 
garded adverse  possession,  as  the  Crown 
had  been  put  by  the  9th  of  Oeo,  III., 
commonly  known  as  the  Nullum  Tempua 
Act.  But  if  the  proviso  now  brought  for- 
ward were  added,  it  would  place  the  pro- 
prietors, in  whose  interest  it  was  sog* 
gested,  in  a  better  position  than  that  in 
which  they  stood  previous  to  the  passing 
of  the  Cornwall  Submarine  Mines  Act,  and 
give  them  an  advantage  to  which  they  had 
no  fair  claim.  Having  given  this  history  of 
the  transaction,  he  hoped  the  Honse  would 
be  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  right  to 
grant  that  which  was  asked.  The  old  say- 
ing, *'  You  should  not  look  a  gift  horse  in 
the  mouth,"  was  applicable  to  this  matter. 
The  Duchy  made  concessions  te  individual 
proprietors,  and  asked  of  them  nothing  in 
return.  It  might  be  said  that  thia  pro- 
perty differed  faun  private  property,  hat  i$ 
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did  not  differ  in  a  legal  sense ;  and  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  seek  to  attach  to  it  a  detri- 
ment to  which  no  other  property  of  the 
Crown  was  subjected.  For  these  reasons, 
he  could  not  advise  the  Committee  to  ac- 
tede  to  the  Amendment.  With  regard  to 
property  "  in  charge,"  opportunities  would 
be  given  to  ascertain  what  this  was,  by 
reference  to  the  archives  of  the  Duchy, 
which  would  be  considered,  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  public  records. 

Mr.  ROGERS,  apologizing  for  occupy- 
ing the  attention  of  the  House  for  the  first 
time,  commenced  by  reading  an  extract 
from  a  letter  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
Duchy  Council,  in  answer  to  an  application 
made  to  the  Council  by  the  Committee  of 
Landowners,  for  leave  to  inspect  those 
very  records,  which  showed  most  distinctly 
that  they  could  only  be  allowed  to  in- 
spect the  records,  on  the  condition  that  it 
"  should  not  interfere  with  the  progress 
of  the  Bill  in  its  present  shape."  Though 
the  Crown  records  therefore  were  public, 
those  of  the  Duchy  wore  not,  and  the  Bill 
would  not  place  the  Duchy  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  Crown,  without  the  proviso 
which  was  now  sought  to  .be  inserted.  To 
show  that  the  question  was  not  an  unim- 
portant one  to  Cornish  people,  he  stated 
that  whilst  the  sea  shore  was  200  miles  in 
extent,  that  of  the  estuaries  was  300  miles 
at  the  least;  and  it  would  be  a  stcange 
anomaly  if,  whilst  the  former  was  subject 
to  the  limitation  given  in  the  Asscssionable 
Manors  Act,  the  latter  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  subject  to  the  present  Bill,  which 
did  not  contain  the  same  limitation.  Where 
was  the  line  to  be  drawn  between  the  two 
cases  of  sea-shore,  and  estuary  shore  ? 
The  Committee  would  see  that  this  differ- 
ence must  prore  to  be  an  endless  source  of 
Tezatious  litigation,  which  he  (Mr.  Rogers) 
was  quite  sure  that  the  Duchy  Council 
could  not  desire.  Again,  it  was  contrary 
to  the  spirit  and  principle  of  all  modern 
legislation  that  the  Duchy  should  have  the 
power  to  harass  owners  by  the  retention 
of  a  right  to  put  lands  '*  in  charge"  secret- 
ly, and  without  notice.  The  Crown  had 
been  bound  by  an  Act  of  limitation  200 
years  ago,  namely,  by  an  Act  of  James  I., 
and  there  was  no  reason  why  the  Duchy 
should  claim  to  be  free  in  any  respect  from 
limitation  of  action.  As  to  the  Nullum 
Tempus  Act  to  which  the  Solicitor  General 
referred,  he  would  remind  the  Committee 
that  at  the  time  of  passing  of  the  Assession- 
able  Manors  Act,  the  Duchy  Council  had 
conceded  that  the  provisions  of  the  ]^fullum 


Tempus  Act  were  not  sufficient  without 
the  clause  now  sought  for,  because  the  law 
had  been  altered  since  the  9th  Oeo,  III., 
by  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Attorney 
General  v.  Lord  Eardley,  on  this  very 
question  of  the  right  to  put  in  charge.  If 
then  the  Duchy  conceded  the  clause  then, 
why  should  they  refuse  it  now  ?  Again, 
with  reference  to  the  probability  argued  on 
by  the  Solicitor  General,  he  could  say  that 
from  the  very  first  meeting  of  the  Cornish 
Committee  on  the  subject  till  now  such  a 
proviso  had  always  been  regarded  by  them 
as  an  essential  part  of  a  Limitation  Act, 
and  he  thought  that  the  Amendment  now 
proposed  was  a  most  reasonable  one,  and 
one  which  the  Coimcil  of  the  Duchy  might 
well  allow 

Mr.  MbNTAGUB  SMITH  observed, 
that  if  it  were  designed  to  concede  a  boon 
to  the  gentlemen  of  Cornwall  it  would  be 
as  well  to  grant  one  which  would  be  grate* 
fully  accepted  by  the  county.  If  this  was 
intended  as  a  boon  it  was  not  one  which 
the  gentlemen  of  Cornwall  would  have  much 
to  be  thankful  for.  It  had  been  agreed  be- 
tween the  officers  of  the  Duchy  and  the 
landowners  of  Cornwall  that  there  should 
be  a  limitation  of  the  rights  of  the  Duchy 
to  sixtyyears  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Nullum  Tempus  Act.  When  that  came 
to  be  carried  out,  however,  it  was  found  to 
be  worthless,  as,  according  to  the  words  of 
the  Nullum  Tempus  Act,  the  limitation  did 
not  apply  in  cases  where  the  manor  in  which 
the  land  was  situate  had  been  kept  "  in 
charge,"  that  is,  where  a  return] was  made 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  manor,  even  if  the 
return  were  nil.  Still,  even  if  they  failed 
to  obtain  any  further  concession  at  present, 
he  should  recommend  his  hon.  Friends  to 
take  what  was  offered,  and  look  to  a  future 
Session  to  wipe  away  what  he  thought  was 
a  disgraceful  anomaly  in  the  Nullum  Tem- 
pus Act.  He  trusted  their  clause  might 
be  conceded ;  but  if  not,  he  hoped  the  Bill 
would  bo  carried  through  the  House  be- 
cause it  was  a  step  in  advance,  though  as 
a  concession  there  was  utterly  wanting  the 
grace  which  wonld  render  the  gift  palatable 
to  the  recipients. 

Viscount  VALLETORT  would  add 
nothing  to  the  statements  made  by  other 
honourable  Members,  but  would  merely 
join  with  them  in  expressing  the  regret 
which  he  felt,  and  which  he  believed  would 
be  felt  from  one  end  of  Cornwall  to  the 
other,  at  the  disappointment  of  the  hopes 
which  the  Cornish  proprietors  in  question 
had  certainly  entertained,  and  which  he 
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thought  that  thej  were  justified  in  enter* 
tainingf,  that  this  Bill  would  be  really  one 
for  quieting  titles,  instead  of  being  foil  of 
the  seeds  of  future  litigation,  aud  would 
give  them  the  hdnafide  power  of  acquiring, 
by  sixty  years'  undisturbed  possession,  a 
substantial  right  of  ownership  over  pro- 
perty which  they  had  inherited  from  their 
ancestors ;  which  hopes  appeared  now 
likely  to  be  disappointed  by  a  technicality 
of  law,  easily  misunderstood,  but  the  pro- 
bable effect  of  which  appeared  but  too 
manifest. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  said,  he  could  not  agree 
with  the  views  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Truro  (Mr.  Montague  Smith),  though  he 
had  stated  them  with  very  great  ability. 
So  far  as  he  was  able  to  form  an  opinion, 
and  without  entering  upon  the  new  points 
that  had  been  raised,  he  felt  bound  to  say 
that  the  Bill  faithfully  carried  out  the  en- 
gagements entered  into  between  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  day  and  the  gentlemen  of 
Cornwall.  It  was  promised  that  the  pro- 
prietors under  the  Duchy  should  be  placed 
in  the  same  position  as  those  who  held 
under  the  Crown,  and  that  was  faithfully 
carried  out  in  this  Bill. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  8aid,the 
hardships  pointed  out  as, arising  from  the 
words  of  the  Nullum  Tempus  Act  were 
precisely  the  hardships  that  applied  to  per- 
sons holding  under  the  Crown,  and  that 
the  understanding  arrived  at  was  fairly 
carried  out  in  the  Bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  observed  that  the  land- 
owners always  understood  that  the  Duchy 
would  offer  them  a  fair  bond  fide  limita- 
tion without  reserve,  but  the  present  limi- 
tation was  expressly  coupled  with  a  re- 
serve which  destroyed  their  title  in  many 
cases. 

Colonel  FRENCH  complained  of  the 
conduct  of  *•  somebody"  towards  parties 
who  had  expended  large  sums  of  money  on 
property,  which  they  were  now  told  was 
not  their  own.  If  that  were  justice,  he 
must  confess  himself  ignorant  of  its  first 
principles.  He  denied  that  the  Bill  fairly 
carried  out  the  agreement  which  had  been 
entered  into. 

Mr.  KENDALL  said,  that  though  he 
did  not  think  the  Bill  worth  a  fraction  with- 
out the  clause,  yet  as  he  was  awaro  that 
the  Government  had  resolved  to  withdraw 
the  Bill  if  tho  clause  be  carried,  and  that 
there  were  certain  parties  in  the  county 
who  thought  that  tho  Bill  as  it  stood  was 
of  some  small  value,  he  could  not  take  on 
himself  the  responsibility  of  risking  the 
YueouM  Valktart 


Bill  by  a  division,  and  therefore  withdrew 
his  clause. 

Mr.  AUGUSTUS  SMITH  said,  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  persist  in  taking  the  sense  of 
the  Committee  upon  the  subject. 

Question  put,  "That  those  words  be 
there  added." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  17 ;  Noes 
69:   Majority  52. 

Clause  agreed  <o  ;  as  were  the  remain- 
ing clauses. 

House  resumed. 

Bill  reported,  as  amended. 


PAPER  DUTY  REPEAL  BILL. 
OOHMITTEE. 

Order  lor  Committee  read. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

Mr.  BOYILL  said,  that  pursuant  to  no- 
tice, he  rose  to  move  the  following  Resolu- 
tion : — 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  jast 
and  expedient  that  a  drawback  should  be  allowed 
to  printers  and  publishers  of  the  duty  paid  upon 
their  stock  of  paper  purchased  and  printed  after 
the  passing  of  the  Bill,  and  remaining  in  sheets 
unbound  at  the  time  the  duty  is  to  oeaae,  namely, 
on  the  15th  August  next,  subject  to  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Revenue  may  make  in  that  behalf.'' 

His  object  was  to  prevent  any  atagnation 
taking  place  in  the  printing  and  publish- 
trade,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  throw 
thousands  of  industrious  men  out  of  em- 
ployment. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer proposed  to  repeal  the  duty  upon 
paper,  and  to  give  up  a  large  revenue 
therefrom,  and  the  repeal  was  to  take  ef- 
fect on  the  15th  day  of  August  next.  The 
effect  necessarily  would  he  that  persons 
engaged  in  trades  requiring  a  large  con* 
sumption  of  paper  would  defer  their  oper- 
ations as  far  as  possible,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  advantage  of  the  repeal  of  the  doty. 
There  was  a  large  portion  of  the  publish- 
ing trade  that  might  be  easily  postponed 
for  a  few  months  without  any  serious  da- 
ma£;e  to  the  interests  of  the  proprietoi*s, 
butwith  the  roost  disastrous  consequences 
to  the  large  body  of  working  printers  by 
their  being  thrown  out  of  employment 
during  the  suspension  of  operations.  AH 
he  asked  was  that  a  drawback  should  be 
allowed  to  printers  and  publishers  in  order 
to  prevent  this  result.  The  principle  of 
a  drawback  had  been  recognized  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  regard  to 
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the  wine  duties,  in  connection  with  which 
a  large  and  influential  body  of  gentlemen 
had  placed  a  pressure  upon  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  which  he  could  not  resist.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  appeared  to 
dissent  from  that  proposition.  Well,  whe- 
ther that  concession  arose  from  a  sense  of 
justice,  or  from  pressure,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  induced  to  admit  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  drawback  in  the  case  of  wines ; 
the  same  principle  would  equally  apply  to 
those  industrious  men  on  whose  behalf  he 
(Mr.  Bovill)  made  his  present  proposition. 
But  he  would  carry  that  principle  even 
further.  In  the  Bill  under  consideiation 
there  was  a  drawback  allowed,  to  station- 
ers, paper-makers,  and  paste-board  makers, 
for  the  very  purpose  of  preventing,  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  alleged,  the  stagna- 
tion of  those  trades  between  this  time  and 
the  15th  of  August,  when  the  measure 
really  was  to  come  into  full  operation. 
Upon  what  grounds,  then,  could  the  appli- 
cation of  the  same  principle  he  withheld  in 
respect  to  that  portion  of  the  trade  on  be- 
half of  which  he  now  appeared  ?  But  it 
might  be  said  that  with  respect  to  the 
stationer,  the  drawback  was  only  allowed 
on  entire  reams,  half-reams  remaining  in 
stock,  or  on  parcels  that  were  unopened 
at  the  time  of  the  Act  coming  into  oper- 
ation. But  it  could  make  no  difference 
whether  the  paper  was  in  reams,  half 
reams  and  parcels,  or  in  open  sheets,  ex- 
cept for  identifying  the  paper.  The  cases 
were,  except  in  that  one  point  of  identify- 
ing the  paper,  perfectly  analogous.  The 
drawback  in  regard  to  wine  extended  to 
stocks  two  years  on  hand,  and  that  in  re- 
gard to  stationery  might  extend  to  stocks 
ten  years  on  hand.  The  printhig  trade,  it 
was  said,  was  of  a  different  character  ;  but 
he  maintained  that  the  same  principle  ap- 
plied to  it  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
drawback  as  to  the  other  trades  to  which 
he  referred.  He  could  not  understand  how 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  con- 
sistently with  the  principle  he  had  already 
adopted,  refuse  the  ipoderate  drawback  for 
which  he  now  applied.  He  believed  that 
there  were  not  loss  than  8,000  working 
printers  in  the  metropolis  alone,  engaged 
in  the  printing  of  standard  works.  To  give 
the  House  an  illustration  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  repeal  of  the  duty  would  operate 
in  the  trade,  he  would  take  tho  case  of 
Mr.  Bohn,  one  of  the  largest  publishers  of 
standard  works  in  the  metropolis,  who  em- 
ployed a  great  number  of  men  in  print- 
ing a  aeries  of  valuable  standard  works, 
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which  he  brought  out  at  an  extremely  mo- 
derate price.  The  printing  went  on  month 
by  month,  and,  not  being  new  works,  they 
might  come  out  either  one  month  or  an- 
other, as  was  thought  advisable,  without  de- 
triment to  the  publisher.  If  the  paper  duty, 
instead  of  being  taken  off  immediately, 
were  not  to  be  taken  off  for  four  months, 
it  was  manifest  that  Mr.  Bohn  or  any  other 
publisher  would  not  print  his  books,  and 
would  not  continue  the  publication  of  them 
during  those  four  months  ;  he  would  defer 
the  purchase  of  paper  for  printing  till  the 
timo  when  the  duty  was  repealed.  It  might 
be  said  the  publishers  would  have  great 
advantages  from  the  repeal  of  the  paper 
duty,  and  that  these  would  compensate 
them  for  present  loss ;  but  it  was  not  of 
the  publishers  he  spoke.  They  would  sus- 
tain almost  no  loss,  for  they  would  have 
the  same  sale  for  their  books  in  foi^r  months, 
time  as  now  ;  but  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence would  be  that  thousands  of  meri- 
torious workmen  would  be  thrown  out  of 
employment  and  deprived  of  the  means  of 
earning  their  bread.  A  gentleman,  who 
knew  the  particulars  well,  had  stated  that 
not  less  than  10,000  persons  would  be 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  that  nearly 
all  the  pressmen  of  London  engaged  in 
book  printing  would  be  in  that  situation. 
He  was  not  asking  for  a  drawback  on 
paper  that  was  periodically  printed  and 
circulated  in  the  ordinary  course  of  pub- 
lication ;  his  Motion  applied  to  paper  used 
in  the  heavy  book  printing.  But  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  said  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  addition  to  the  loss 
of  £1.000,000  by  the  abolition  of  this 
duty,  could  not  afford  to  lose  a  further 
amount  in  the  shape  of  the  drawback  ho 
now  asked  for.  But  what  was  the  amount 
which  the  Chancellor  of  theExchequer  would 
lose  by  this  concession  ?  It  was  manifest 
that  the  publishers  would  abstain  from  print- 
ing during  the  next  four  months  if  the  draw- 
back were  refused.  Consequently  there 
would  bo  no  duty  paid  into  the  revenue  on 
account  of  poper  to  be  so  used.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  could  not  possibly  suffer 
any  injury  in  a  financial  way  by  granting  this 
drawback,  inasmuch  as  by  refusing  it  tho 
revenue  would  not  be  a  gainer,  and  the  only 
effect  would  be  the  temporary  stoppage  of 
the  publishing  trade,  and  the  throwing  out 
of  employment  a  vast  number  of  honest 
and  industrious  men.  But  even  by  the  Bill 
OS  it  at  present  stood  the  publisher,  if  ho 
pleased,  might  obtain  the  drawback  if  he 
only  sent  his  works  as  far  as  Jersey.    But 
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that  was  a  proceeding  which  irould  involve 
a  little  expense  and  trouhle,  and  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  publishers  would  avail 
themselves  of  it.  Thej  would  rather  abstain 
from  printing  these  standard  works  alto- 
gether, and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  bo  deprived  of  all  duty  whatever  from 
that  source.     As  a  matter  of  policy,  then, 
this  drawback  should  be  allowed,  for  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  be  giving 
up  next  to  nothing.    When  he  was  dealing 
with  more  than  a  million  of  money,  was  it 
worth  while,  for  a  few  hundreds  only,  to 
throw  thousands  of  men  in  the  metropolis 
and  hundreds  in  the  country  out  of  employ- 
ment ?     It  might  be  said  that  there  was 
some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  fairly  the 
amount  of  paper  upon  which  the  drawback 
ought  to  be  allowed;  but  what  he  proposed 
was,  that  a  drawback  should  be  allowed 
only  upon  printed  sheets  purchased  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act  and  remaining  un- 
bound at  the  time  it  came  into  operation. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  permit- 
ted the  stationers  to  have  the  drawback 
provided  the  paper  was  in  sheets  and  par- 
cels unopened.     What  difference  in  princi* 
pie  was  there  between  having  a  drawback 
on  parcels  of  paper  of  that  description  and 
unbound  sheets  of  printed  paper  ?     The 
only  difference  which  could  exist  was  that 
which  had  reference  to  securing  the  iden- 
tity of  the  paper,  and  he  proposed  to  meet 
that  difficulty  by  enacting  that  it  should 
be  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  should  adopt. 
The  Commissioners  might  make  it  incum- 
bent on  the  printers  and  publishers  to  give 
notice  of  the  books  they  intended  to  print, 
and  to  make  a  declaration,  equivalent  to 
an  oath,  that  the  printed  paper  on  which 
the  drawback  was  claimed  had  been  print- 
ed since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  was 
in  unbound  sheets.     Did   the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  consider  that  such  a  declara- 
tion would  not  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  ? 
Then  he  would  remind  him  that  he  had  no 
other  guarantee  with  regard  to  the  draw- 
back  on  wine  ;  he  only  had  the  declara- 
tion of  the  wine  merchant  that  it  had  been 
purchased  within  two  years.     All  he  (Mr. 
Bovill)  wished  was  to  prevent  the  stagna- 
tion of  trade  which  must  necessarily  arise 
if  the  drawback  were  not  allowed,  and  he 
had  shown  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that, 
as  far  as  the  revenue  was  concerned,  the 
loss  would  bo  exceedingly  small,  because 
if  the   drawback  were  not  conceded  the 
paper  would  not  be  printed  upon,  and  he 
would  not  get  the  duty,  while  any  difficulty 
Mr.  Bovill     ' 


attending  the  ascertainment  of  the  identity 
of  the  paper  might  be  met  by  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Revenue.  He  presented  the  case  to  the 
Government  as  one  of  simple  justice,  and 
he  would  appeal  to  many  hon.  Gentlemen 
^n  the  Uouse,  and  especially  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Edinburgh,  to  say  whether  the 
greatest  distress  would  not  arise  to  the 
printing  trade  if  the  drawback  were  not 
allowed.  It  would  be  a  miserable  policy 
to  remit  a  million  and  a  quarter,  and  to 
refuse  to  allow  the  claims  of  the  printers 
to  the  remission  of  a  few  hundred  pounds 
to  save  them  from  being  thrown  out  of 
employment. 

Amendment  proposed, — 

*'  To  leave  out  from  the  word  *  That'  to  the  end 
of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words,  **  in 
the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  just  and  expedient 
that  a  drawback  should  be  allowed  to  printers  and 
publishers  of  the  Duty  paid  upon  their  stock  of 
paper  purchased  and  printed  after  the  passing  of 
the  Bill,  and  remaining  in  sheets  unbound  at  the 
time  the  Duty  is  to  cease, — namely,  on  the  15th 
day  of  August  next,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue 
may  make  in  that  behalf." — instead  thereof. 

Mr.  BLACK  seconded  the  Motion,  and 
said  he  could  quite  confirm  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  in  his  statement  of  the 
effect  of  refusing  this  drawback  to  the 
printers,  who,  as  a  class,  would  suffer  se- 
verely.  As  a  publisher,  he  (Mr.  Black) 
should  have  felt  great  delicacy  in  second- 
ing the  Motion,  as  it  might  be  supposed  he 
was  personally  interested  in  it ;  but  it  was 
chiefly  the  publisliers  of  periodicals  who 
would  be  affected,  because  the  publication 
of  periodicals,  could  not  be  stopped,  yet  if 
he  were  about  to  bring  out  a  new  eaition  of 
a  standard  work — say  Shakspeare,  for  in- 
stance— he  should  undoubtedly  wait  a  few 
weeks  till  the  paper  duty  came  off.  Thus, 
in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August, 
the  greatest  stagnation  in  the  printing 
trade  would  take  place.  It  was,  therefore, 
a  question  which  almost  entirely  afected 
the  operative  printers.  There  would  be 
little  or  no  difficulty  in  establtshiog  the 
identity  of  the  paper  so  printed  on,  be- 
cause a  specific  return  might  be  called  for 
of  the  quantity  which  would  be  required  for 
each  work,  and  the  Excise  officers  eould 
ascertain  easily  enough  that  it  was  devoted 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  waa  intended. 
If  they  could  avoid  by  any  possibilitj 
throwing  a  large  number  of  persona  oat 
of  work,  they  most  undoubtedly  ought  to 
do  so. 
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Thb  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Black) 
bad  very  distinctly  and  ingenuously  stated 
that  of  all  classes  affected  by  the  change, 
none  were  so  exempt  from  the  apprehen- 
sion of  loss  as  publishers.  They  published 
at  a  fixed  price,  and  it  laY  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  their  trade  that  they  could  hardly 
lose  by  the  change.  Would  a  work  like 
Colenso*8  Arithmetic^  on  wliich  the  duty, 
according  to  the  statement  given  the  other 
day  by  Mr.  Bohn,  made  a  difference  of  one 
halfpenny  in  the  price,  that  sold  for  2s,  on 
the  I4th  of  August,  be  sold  for  Is.  \\\d, 
on  the  16th  ?  In  point  of  fact,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  selected  the 
interest  that,  of  all  others,  would  be  least 
affected.  Any  change  in  a  Customs*  duty 
caused  some  stagnation  of  trade  ;  and  the 
ehange  of  an  excise  duty  necessarily  caused 
it  to  a  greater  degree.  The  effect  of  au 
immediate  repeal  of  a  duty,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  heavy  mims  as  drawback,  caused 
a  double  loss.  There  must  always  be  some 
inconvenience,  but  if  the  advantage  of  a 
repeal  of  duty  overbalanced  the  evil,  the 
only  question  was,  how  could  the  Govern- 
ment best  proceed  ?  The  principle  was  to 
give  no  drawback  when  the  identity  could 
not  be  ascertained.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  quite  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  in  the  case  of  wine  the  drawback  was 
conceded  either  to  powerful  interests  or  to 
an  abstract  sense  of  justice.  It  resulted 
from  a  positive  compact,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion was  as  to  the  interpretation  of  that 
compact.  The  wine  duties  l^ad  been  paid 
freely  for  many  years,  and  the  revenue  had 
been  exempted  from  loss  in  consequence  of 
these  duties.  There  was  this  great  diffe- 
rence, too,  between  the  wine  duties  and 
the  present  case,  that  when  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  took  effect,  the  holders  of  the 
stocks  of  wines  were  immediately  subjected 
to  the  competing  action  of  the  cheaper  ar- 
ticle, and  he  believed  the  price  of  wine  had 
fallen  to  the  full  amount  of  the  reduction 
of  doty.  But  in  the  price  of  books  there 
was  no  fall.  The  public  in  this  particular 
instance  did  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  re- 
daction, and  there  was  no  exposure  to  com- 
petition as  in  the  case  of  wine.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  called  upon  the 
House  to  agree  to  his  Motion  for  the  sake 
of  the  operative  printers,  but  he  was  not 
prepared  to  say  that  Parlidment  was  to 
give  the  employers  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  enable  them  to  go  on  employing  their 
workmen.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man was  in  error  if  he  supposed  that  the 


drawback  in  the  case  of  wine  depended 
simply  on  the  declaration  of  the  wine  mer- 
chant. There  was  a  minute  and  detailed 
series  of  regulations  which  wine  merchants 
were  obUgcd  to  observe.  Stock  books  were 
obliged  to  bo  kept  all  along,  and  every 
possible  security  was  taken  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  revenue.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said  there  was  a  precedent  in 
the  case  of  the  stationers.  But  the  diffe- 
rence was  that  after  the  16th  of  August 
the  stationers  would  be  subjected  to  com- 
petition from  abroad,  while  it  was  not  pre- 
tended that  foreign  editions  would  be  pub- 
lished abroad  of  all  the  books  printed  here. 
In  the  case  of  the  stationers,  also,  there 
was  no  possibility  of  fraud,  because  the 
Excise  label  afforded  an  absolute  security, 
and  thus  the  drawback  could  be  safely  al- 
lowed. The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
said  there  was  no  fear  of  fraud  if  his  Mo- 
tion were  agreed  to.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  not  responsible  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue,  but  those  who  were 
responsible  were  of  a  different  opinion. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  admitted 
that  if  the  attempt  were  made  to  guard 
against  fraud,  it  would  be  necessary  to  es- 
tablish virtually  an  Excise  survey.  The 
excisemen  must  follow  the  printing  opera- 
tions, and  swarm  in  the  offices  of  the  print- 
ers and  warehouses  of  the  publishers.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  proposed  to 
insert  a  condition  that  the  allowance  of 
drawback  should  be  '*  subject  to  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Commissioners  of 
Inland  revenue  may  make.*'  These  words 
were  so  large,  that  he  might  accept  the 
principle  of  the  Motion  and  defeat  it  in 
practice,  by  the  rules  and  regulations  in 
question.  That,  however,  would  not  be  a 
straightforward  course  of  proceeding,  and 
it  was  much  more  fair  to  say  that,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  total  absence  of  any  case 
of  suffering  or  hardship  and  the  liability  to 
fraud,  which  could  only  be  prevented  by 
minute  Excise  superintendence,  the  Go- 
vernment could  not  possibly  accept  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman. 
There  were  many  other  trades  employing 
paper  as  the  raw  material  of  their  manu- 
facture that  had  a  better  case  than  the 
publishers.  The  paper  hangers  and  paper- 
stainers  employed  their  operatives  too,  and 
they  had  a  greater  claim,  because  they 
would  be,  after  the  16th  of  August,  ex- 
posed to  a  severe  competition.  The  Excise 
survey  would  bo  so  iutolerable  that,  if  the 
drawback  \yere  allowed,  it  must  be  paid 
wholesale  upon  all  the  paper  presented. 
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The  publishers  had  the  smallest  claim  up- 
on drawback  of  all  the  persons  using  paper, 
as  thej  were  effectually  shielded  against 
competition  and  even  temporary  loss.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  thought  the 
loss  to  the  revenue  would  not  exceed  £100. 
Would  be  guarantee  that  ?  It  was  hardly 
fair  to  challenge  him  upon  this  point,  for 
he  should  be  sorry  to  involve  him  in  em- 
barrassment, but  he  believed  the  sum  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  in  such  a  case 
would  have  to  pay  if  the  Government  acted 
in  the  spirit  of  his  Motion,  and  if  they 
avoided  the  restraints  and  suporintendence 
ho  had  mentioned,  would  be  a  very  heavy 
one.  For  these  reasons  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly agree  to  the  Motion. 

Question,  ••  That  the  words  proposed  to 
be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question," 
put,  and  agreed  to. 

House  in  Committee. 

Clause  1, 

Mr.  BLACKBURN  said,  he  should  move 
that  the  date  at  which  the  Bill  was  to 
come  into  operation  be  altered  by  the  omis- 
sion of  the  words,  **  15th  day  of  August, 
1860,"  and  the  insertion  in  their  stead  of 
••  the  31st  doy  of  March,  1861."  By  con^ 
tinning  the  excise  duty  on  paper  a  little 
longer  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  be  enabled  to  clear  off  the£1.000,000 
of  Exchequer  bonds,  which  must  otherwise 
be  postponed.     The  course   he   proposed 


the  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  ima^ne. 
He  (Mr.  Gladstone)  had  never  laid  down' 
the  principle  that  Exchequer  bonds  should 
be  paid  as  they  became  due.  What  he  did 
say  in  1854,  when  the  Exchequer  bonds 
were  issued,  was  that  they  should  bo  paid 
off  with  the  proceeds  of  half  a  year's  in- 
come tax,  whenever  it  could  be  applied  to 
that  purpose.  The  hon.'Gentleman  seemed 
to  think  that  such  bonds  should  be  paid 
off,  whenever  it  was  possible,  and  that  now 
was  the  time  to  do  so;  but  he  would  ven- 
ture to  remind  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  he 
(Mr.  Blackburn)  was  a  Member  of  a  Go- 
vernment in  1858  at  a  time  when  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  expenditure  of  the  country 
was  £10,000.000  less  than  it  now  was, 
which  nevertheless  found  it  impossible  to 
pay  off  the  Exchequer  bonds.  Yet,  with 
Military  Estimates  which  now  stood  at 
£30,000,000,  he  called  on  him  to  clear  off^ 
all  those  liabilities.  With  regard  to  the 
amount  of  the  paper  duty  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  in  error.  He  had  undoubtedlj 
estimated  tho  loss  on  that  duty  in  the  pre- 
sent year  at  £1,000,000  ;  but  he  likewise 
stated  that  there  would  be  a  residue,  which 
would  only  appear  in  the  accounts  for  next 
year,  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  equally 
wrong  in  supposing  that  this  residue  would 
be  half  a  million.  The  fact  was  that 
the  hon.  Member  had  mistaken  the  gross 
figures  for  the  net  produce  of  the  paper 


would  be  consistent  with  the  right  hon.  I  duty,  and  had  omitted  from  the  calculation 


Gentleman's  statements  as  to  the  propriety 
of  discharging  those  bonds  when  they  fell 
due.  The  .House  had  been  led  away  by 
the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 


£1,000,000,  whereas  he  found  that  the  re- 
venue derived  last  year  from  that  source 
was  £1,430,000,  an  amount  which  must 
this  year  have  been  exceeded,  remember- 
ing that  for  the  last  twenty  years  the  duty 
had  steadily  advanced  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent.  July  was  the  date  originally  assign- 
ed for  the  abolition  of  tho  tax  ;  but  with  a 
view  to  the  convenience  of  the  trade  the 
time  had  been  extended  to  August.  The 
same  arguments,  fortified  by  the  necessity 
for  making  soibe  arrangements  with  refer- 
ence to  the  import  of  foreign  rags,  held 
good  in  support  of  the  further  extension 
which  he  proposed. 


the  amount  of  drawback,  the  cost  of  collec- 
tion, and  other  items  by  which  the  amount 
would  be  considerably  reduced.  £100,000 
a  month  would   probably  be  the  natural 


who  always  spoke  of  the  paper  duty  as  'produce  of  the  paper  duty.     But  did  the 


House  suppose  that  by  continuing  the 
charge  from  the  15th  of  August  till  the 
1st  of  March,  a  million  would  be  raised  ? 
No,  nor  the  half  of  it.  If  the  duty  had 
remained  undisturbed,  operations  naturally 
would  have  gone  on  as  usual,  but  the  only 
result,  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  which 
could  attend  the  adoption  by  a  decisive 
majority  of  a  determination  to  repeal  the 
tax,  and  the  subsequent  postponement  of 
that  repeal  for  nearly  twelve  months  would 
be,  that  probably  one-half  of  the  proceeds 
of  that  duty  would  be  lost.  The  collateral 
consequences  of  such  a  Motion  were  such 
as  he  should  stirink  from  contemplating. 


The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- I  and  therefore,  if  money  must  be  had.  it 
QUER  said,  he  felt  very  much  indebted  to  would  be  far  better  to  raise  it  by  some  dis- 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  who  had  just  spoken,  tinct  proposal,  than  for  the  House  to  at- 
for  wishing  to  &ave  his  (Mr.  Gladstone's) ,  tempt  partially  to  retrace  its  steps  by  post- 
personal  consistency,  but  he  did  not  thirfk  j  poning  the  question  for  six  or  seven  months. 


that  consistency  was  so  much  in  danger  as 
The  Ckaneellor  of  the  Exchequer 


The  hon.  Member  estimated  that  his  Mo> 
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.  tioQ  would  produce  a  million  to  the  Ex- 
chequer ;  but  according  to  tho  Estimates 
of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  the  net 
produce  which  they  anticipated  from  the 
paper  duty  during  the  present  year  was 
only  £250,000.  The  House  had  listened 
to  a  description  by  one  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  of  the  effects  which  even  the 
slightest  delay  in  the '  abolition  of  the 
duty  must  produce  in  paralysis,  stagnation, 
doubtful  employment,  want,  and  general 
crippling  of  trade.  How  enormously  must 
thece  injurious  effects  he  increased  if  they 
trebled  the  time  during  which  this  para- 
lysis was  to  extend.  He  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
had  no  doubt  the  hon.  Member  was  influ- 
enced by  highly  laudable  motives,  but, 
financially  speaking,  the  plan  he  recom- 
mended would,  he  believed,  entirely  fail. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN  said,  that  after  what 
had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
he  would  not  press  his  Motion. 

Motion  by  leave  wiikdravm. 

Mr.  AYRTON  observed  that  the  first 
clause  of  the  Bill  did  not  follow  the  course 
usual  in  the  repeal  of  excise  duties,  of  includ- 
ing the  duty  on  licences  to  manufacture  the 
excisable  commodity.  If  it  were  the  inten- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  keep  up 
these  licences  it  would  be  desirable  to  dis- 
cuss the  policy  of  such  a  measure.  When 
the  manufacture  of  paper  was  freed  from 
the  supervision  of  the  Excise,  a  tax  of  this 
nature  became  quite  unjustifiable.  He 
found  that  whenever  a  duty  such  as  that 
on  paper  had  been  repealed,  the  Excise 
licence  had  been  repealed  also.  The  only 
exception,  as  far  as  he  could  ascertain,  to 
that  rule  was  the  case  of  the  soapboilers, 
who  were  still  bound  to  take  out  a  licence, 
although  the  tax  on  soap  had  been  repealed. 
The  duty  on  paper  had  been  abolished,  it 
was  said,  with  the  view  of  encouraging 
and  developing  trade;  but  this  monstrous 
imposition  would  have  quite  a  contrary 
effect.  It  might  be  very  right  to  establish 
ft  check  of  this  kind  in  the  case  of  a  dan- 
gerous or  noxious  trade,  but  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  was  one  which  ought  to  be 
encouraged.  The  fact  of  having  to  pay 
four  guineas  for  a  licence,  however,  would 
prevent  many  persons  from  entering  the 
trade. 

Amendment  proposed,  — 

"  In  line  7,  after  *  in  respect  of,'  to  insert  the 
words  *  any  maker  of  paper,  pasteboard,  or  ^ale- 
board'  or  any  printer,  painter,  or  stainer  of  paper, 
or  any  seller  of  paper-hangings  or :" 

Thb  CHANCELLOR  op  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER  Baid,  he  was  unable  to  say  that  the 


hon.  Member's  statement  of  precedent  was 
literally  incorrect,  but  he  could  mention  an 
instance  to  show  that  it  was  certainly  not 
established  as  a  principle  of  recent  legis- 
lation that  when  an  Excise  duty  was  re- 
pealed the  persons  who  paid  it  should  also 
be    relieved   from  the   burden   of  annual 
licences.      The  soap  trade,  to  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  himself  referred,  was 
one  case  where  the  repeal  of  the  licence 
did  not  follow  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  al- 
though  tho   question  was   carefully   con- 
sidered by  Parliament,  and  there  was  as 
much  anxiety  to  promote  the  soap  as  the 
paper  trade.      But  the  case   of  the  auc- 
tioneers afforded  a  still  stronger  instance 
of  the  same  kind.     When  the  Excise  duty 
on  auctions  was  repealed,  so  far  was  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  the  Parliament  of  the  day 
from  thinking  that  the  licences  ought  ne- 
cessarily to  be  discontinued  as  well,  that 
the  repeal  of  the  duty  was  seized  as  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  raising  a  small 
sum  in  an  unexceptional  manner,  cither — 
for  he  forgot  the  exact  course  pursued — by 
imposing  a  hcence  duty  on  the  trade,  or 
greatly  augmenting  that  which  already  ex- 
isted.    That  measure  was  carried  without 
opposition  either  in  the  House  or  from  the 
auctioneers.     Then  as  to  the  principle,  he 
could  not  regard  the  payment  of  j64  4*. 
for  a  licence  as  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
development   of  the   paper   manufacture, 
which  must  be  prosecuted  on  a  scale  cer- 
tainly far  larger  than  could  be  by  persons 
who  would  feel  as  a  burden  so  trifling  a 
charge.      It  was  urged  that  the  amount 
derived  from  this  licence  was  very  small — 
only  some  £1,500  or  £1,600  a  year  at 
present,   and    not    likely    to    rise    above 
£3.000   or    £4,000   for  many    years    to 
come  ;    but  the    question   was,   not  how 
much  this  duty  would  yield,  but  whether 
it  could  be  raised  in  an  unexceptional  man- 
ner.    If  there  were  no  serious  complaint 
against  it,  and  it  involved    no  breach  of 
principle,    the    mere    smallness    of    the 
amount  was  no  reason  for  abandoning  it^ 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  class  on  whom 
the  Legislature  were  about  to  confer  a 
great  boon  at  a  heavy  cost  to  the  Exche- 
quer.    The  principle  of  these  licences  on 
trades  was  a  good  one  ;  and  he  would  be 
ready  enough  to  answer  the  hon.  Member's 
question  whether  he  was  willing  to  extend 
the  practice  if  it  depended  on  his  own  will 
alone.     The  que&tion  of  licences  on  trades 
might  at  any  time  become  entitled  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  Parliament,  cither 
on  account  of  peculiar  financial  pressure, 
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or  as  a  commutation  for  other  taxes  ;  and 
he  was  not  prepared  to  surrender  those 
taxes  of  the  kind  which  now  existed.  It 
might  be  true  that  all  taxes  which  existed 
should  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  each 
other;  but,  although  it  might  be  proper  to 
keep  that  in  mind,  he  did  not  think  it  of 
itself  a  good  reason  for  surrendering  a 
duty  which  was  raised  without  difficulty, 
complaint,  or  cost  to  the  Exchequer,  and 
which  was  paid  by  a  class  who,  as  he  had 
said,  were  about  to  receive  so  considerable 

boon  from  the  Government. 

Sib  JOHN  TROLLOPE  remarked  that 
when  Sir  Robert  Peel  increased  the  licence 
duty  charged  on  auctionpers,  those  already 
in  the  trade  were  delighted,  because  it 
tended  to  keep  others  out  of  it.  There 
could  be  no  reason  why  paper  manufactu- 
rers should  bo  subject  to  licence  duty  more 
than  cotton-spinners  or  carpet  manufactu- 
rers. If  one  species  of  manufacture  was 
to  be  licensed,  there  was  a  strong  reason 
why  all  the  rest  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  way;  and  he  thought  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  who  had  been 
making  great  changes  in  the  financial  sys- 
tem of  the  country  and  was  so  much  in 
favour  of  direct  taxation,  ought  to  extend 
the  system  of  licensing  to  all  trades.  By 
what  tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  now 
doing  he  would  create  a  practical  monopoly 
in  the  paper  trade.  The  paper  manufac- 
ture was  already  in  comparatively  few 
hands,  and  would  become  the  possession  of 
still  fewer  in  time. 

Mr.  B](IGHT  said,  he  thought  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  not  quite  so  conclusive 
in  his  arguments  on  this  occasion  as  he  had 
been  on  many  other  questions  connected 
with  his  Budget.  He  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Member  opposite  (Sir  J.TroUope)  that  there 
was  no  reason  whatever  why  the  men  who 
made  paper  should  have  to  pay  for  a  licence 
more  than  those  who  made  calico.  Ho  be- 
lieved it  was  better  for  the  paper-makers 
that  the  licence  should  be  retained  and  the 
duty  abolished  than  that  both  should  be 
retained;  but  there  was  really  no  reason 
why  they  should  pay  licence  duty  while 
those  who  manufactured  other  things  were 
exempt.  His  principal  objection  to  the  duty 
was  that  it  was  unjust  to  the  various  classes 
of  paper  manufacturers.  Those  who  car- 
ried on  an  extensive  trade — the  Wrigleys, 
Dickensons,  and  Cowans — paid  no  more 
than  the  £4  4^.  which  had  to  be  paid  also 
by  those  who  carried  on  business  only  on  a 
small  scale,  and  derived  from  it  but  a  scanty 
living.     If  their  incomes  did  not  exceed 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


£250  a  year,  the  licence  would  bo  equal  to 
a  tax  of  4d.  in  the  pound.  It  was  not  worth 
while,  perhaps,  to  say  much  about  it  on  one 
side  or  the  other;  but  he  thought  the  ex- 
ceptions to  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  referred  did  not  afford  suf- 
ficient grounds  to  continue  the  system, 
unless  it  were  extended  generally  among 
traders,  and  that,  ho  suspected,  no  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  would  attempt  until 
other  sources  of  revenue  had  failed.  He 
hoped  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  not  said  what  he  had  said  to- 
night for  the  purpose  of  extending  licences. 
He  had  no  objection  to  traders  paying  their 
full  share  of  taxation,  but  he  thought  this 
mode  of  licences  very  unpalatable,  and  very 
unsatisfactory.  He  thought  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (Mr.  Ayrton) 
was  right  in  the  view  which  he  took  of  this 
question.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  a  matter 
of  much  consequence.  No  paper  manu- 
facturer objected  to  the  licence.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  not  just  in  principle,  and 
it  was  unfair  to  the  small  paper  manufac- 
turers. 

Mr.  WTLD  said,  that  he  did  not  thmk 
it  would  be  fair  to  paper  manufacturers  to 
subject  them  to  that  charge,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  expose  them  to  an  unlimit- 
ed competition  with  foreigners.  The  auc- 
tioneers to  whom  the  Chancellor  of  the  ' 
Exchequer  had  referred  had  no  foreign 
competition  to  encounter.*  With  respect  to 
the  manufacturers  of  glass,  the  duty  on 
which  was  repealed  a  fe^  years  ago,  they 
paid  no  licences.  If  free  trade  were  to  be 
accompanied  with  the  imposition  of  licences 
generally,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  rouse  a  feeling  of  opposition  which 
he  did  not  expect. 

Mb.  bass  observed,  that  the  paper- 
makers  ought  to  be  satisfied  that  they  had 
now  one  tax  less,  while  the  one  in  question 
was  only  retained  on  account  of  revenue. 
The  system,  if  adopted  at  all,  ought  to  be 
extended  to  all  trades ;  and  he  asked  the 
right  hou.  Baronet  (Sir  John  Trollope)  how 
the  farmers  would  like  being  subject  to  a 
licence  to  carry  on  their  business.  The 
licences  of  the  trade  to  which  ho  belonged 
were  enormous.  He  paid,  himself,  no  less 
than  thirteen  different  taxes.  He  paid  them 
as  a  maltster,  as  a  brewer,  as  a  dealer;  the 
article  was  sold  to  a  person  who  paid  the 
tax ;  the  publican  paid  another  tax.  In 
every  principal  town  in  which  he  had  an 
agent  he  was  also  obliged  to  take  oat  a 
licence,  and  the  general  effect  in  his  case 
was  that  he  paid  the  tax  eleven  or  twdre 
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times  oyer.  Thus  there  were  thirteen  dif- 
ferent taxes  in  the  shape  of  h'cence  duties. 
Altogether  he  paid  about  £130,000  per 
annum.  Let  him,  however,  be  relieved 
from  half  only  of  the  other  taxes,  and  ho 
would  not  qunrrel  about  the  licences. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  ho  must  call  attention  to  the 
important  considerations  involved  in  this 
extremely  small  question  of  £1,500  a  year, 
which  the  paper>makcrs  paid  for  licences. 
If  they  voted  away  this  sum,  nnd  laid  down 
the  principle  to  remit  all  licences,  they 
would  abolish  a  considerable  revenue.  Al- 
though the  system  of  licences  might  be 
anomalous  and  exceptional,  they  ought  not 
to  take  away  the  money  in  one  instance, 
unless  they  were  prepared  to  lay  down  a 
clear  principle,  and  carry  it  to  a  consistent 
end.  Ue  was  much  obliged  to  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  just  spoken,  for  he  had 
convicted  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets  of  a  great  inaccuracy.  The  hon. 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  said  that 
uniformly,  when  Excise  Duties  were  re- 
moved, licences  were  removed  also ;  but 
there  was  an  Excise  duty  on  heer;  and, 
though  it  was  removed,  tho  manufacturers 
of  beer  still  paid  a  large  sum  for  licences. 
Knowing  that  the  Committee  was  in  dan- 
ger of  being  betrayed  unawares  into  the 
remission  of  a  small  sum  which  might 
afterwards  involve  inconvenient  consequen- 
ces, he  entreated  them  to  interpose,  unless 
they  were  in  a  condition  to  part  with  a 
revenue  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds. 

Mr.  ATRTON  said,  he  had  mentioned 
that  there  were  certain  exceptions  in  which 
the  system  of  licences  was  retained,  al- 
though the  duty  on  the  commodity  was  re- 
mitted; but  those  exceptions  depended  on 
clear  and  intelligible  principles.  It  was 
quite  unnecessary  for  the  Committee  to  be 
drawn  into  a  discussion  of  licences  to  auc- 
tioneers, for  the  maintenance  of  which 
good  reasons  might  be  given.  His  simple 
proposition  was,  that  when  the  excise  upon 
articles  having  no  noxious  tendency  was 
repealed,  with  one  exception,  the  licence 
duty  was  removed  with  it.  He  knew  that 
it  was  the  interest  of  the  paper-makers  to 
maintain  the  licensing  system,  and  he  was 
quite  astonished  to  hear  such  a  financier 
as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  talk  of 
the  revision  of  the  paper  duty  as  a  boon  to 
the  paper-makers.  It  was  not  ranked  as 
a  boon  to  them,  but  as  a  boon  to  the  puh- 
lic;  and  he  was  asking  them  to  repeal  the 
licences  precisely  on  the  same  ground — 


namely,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Men 
largely  engaged  in  the  manufacturo  of 
paper,  would,  no  doubt,  like  to  have  the 
licences  increased  to  £30  or  £40,  because 
the  practical  effect  was  to  exclude  others 
from  setting  up  in  the  trade.  Of  all  sys- 
tems of  finance  that  of  a  heavy  licensing 
system  was  the  most  iniquitous  and  the 
must  injurious  to  the  public;  because  the 
tendency  was  to  keep  down  the  small  men, 
and  leave  the  large  manufacturers  in  pos- 
session of  the  business  undisturbed.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  endeavoured  to 
draw  tho  Committee  away  from  the  true 
question.  He  only  asked  for  the  remission 
of  the  Exciso  licence  when  they  removed 
the  Excise  duty.  The  Committee  would 
be  betrayed  into  nothing  by  assenting  to 
it.  It  was  a  proposition  which  had  been 
assented  to  over  arid  over  again,  in  the  case 
of  glass, \ bricks,  and  other  commodities; 
and  he  protested,  against  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  creeping  into  a  system 
which  he  could  not  avow  before  the  coun- 
try, however  agreeable  it  might  be  to  large 
manufacturers,  who  traded  to  the  extent  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds. 

Question  put,  **That  those  words  be 
there  inserted  :" 

The  Comiwiiiee  divided:  Ayes  39;  Noes 
147:  Majority  108. 

Clause  cigreed  to. 

Clause  2, 

TuE  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  explained  that  the  limitotion  of 
quantity  with  respect  to  drawback,  was 
fixed  by  this  clause.  The  amount  fixed  as 
a  minimum  appeared  to  be  reasonable,  and 
was  stated  in  all  the  communications  with 
the  trade. 

Mr.  NORRIS  said,  the  clause  did  not 
include  '*  millboard/'  as  stated  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Act. 

"Millboard*'  was  accordingly  inserted, 
and  the  clause  was  agreed  to. 

Remaining  clauses  agreed  to. 

House  resumed.     Bill  reported, 

PETITIONS  OF  RIGHT  BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

House  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee). 

Clause  1  agreed  to. 

Clause  2, 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  he 
thought  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
who  had  charge  of  this  Bill  (Mr.  Bovill) 
had  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  House  for 
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the  iatroductlon  of  a  measure  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  simplifying  the  proce- 
dure, removing  the  technicalities,  and  re- 
ducing the  expense  in  this  class  of  actions 
^-hut  there  was  one  point  to  which  he 
wished  to  take  exception.  He  thought 
there  was  no  reason  why  a  preliminary  ap- 
plication shouM  he  made  to  a  Judge.  He 
therefore  proposed  that  the  second  clause 
should  be  omitted  altogether;  and  then, 
with  some  verbal  Amendments  in  the  third 
clause,  the  effect  would  be  that  the  first 
application  would  be  made  to  the  Crown. 

Mr.  BOVILL  said,  he  was  willing  to 
assent  to  the  suggestion. 

Clause  struck  otU.  Remaining  clauses 
agreed  to* 

House  resumed.     Bill  reported, 
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Order  for  Committee  read. 

House  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee). 

Clauses  1  to  II  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Clause  12  (Duties  on  Timber  and  Wood), 

Mr.  FENWICK  said,  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  measure  would  be  to  impose  a 
duty  of  1^.  per  load  on  a  species  of  wood 
extensively  imported  into  the  north.  It 
was  called  spars,  was  of  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion, and  was  principally  used  for  utining 
purposes.  No  doubt  Is,  per  load  was  a 
reduction  of  the  present  duty,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mode  in  which  spars  were 
measured  by  the  Customs  the  new  duty 
would  in  reality  amount  to  something  like 
3s,  per  load.  He  hoped  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  give  the  House  an 
assurance  that  the  duty  would  be  charged 
in  such  a  way  that  the  importers  would 
have  to  pay  Is,  per  load  only. 

The  CHA^XELLOR  of  i-he  FXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  had  no  difiiculty  in  giving 
his  hon.  Friend  the  assurance  which  he 
asked,  for  it  never  was  his  intention  to 
maintain  under  the  new  law  those  mea- 
surements of  wpods  of  this  description 
which  might  be  perfectly  intelligible,  but 
which  were  not  equitable,  and  which  ex- 
isted under  the  old  system  of  the  timber 
duties.  It  was  not  intended,  in  short,  to 
abandon  the  mode  of  measurement  hitherto 
practised  by  the  Customs,  and  the  new 
duty  would  be  put  as  nearly  at  Is,  for  the 
quantity  mentioned  as  it  would  be  possible 
to  do. 

Mr.  FENWICK:  And  as  to  bark,  per- 
haps the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  state 
his  intentions. 

Sir  Oeorge  Lewis 


The  CHANCELLOR  o^  thb  EXCHB- 
QUER :  The  duty  would  foPow  'n  the  same 
manner,  and  be  made  more  equitable. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  said,  that  staves  nsed 
by  coopers  for  herring  barrels  had  been  ex- 
cepted from  duty  under  the  old  law,  and  he 
regretted  te  see  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man still  proposed  to  make  them  no  longer 
an  exception.  He  thought  all  staves  ought 
to  be  treated  alike.  He  wished  further  to 
observe,  in  reference  to  the  tea  and  sugar 
duties,  which  had  been  fixed  for  a  year 
only,  that  the  system  was  most  inconve- 
nient to  the  trade  generally.  If  they  had 
been  taken  for  five  years  or  more,  it  would 
have  been  far  more  agreeable  to  the  trades. 
Ho  hoped  the  House  and  country  would 
long  have  the  benefit  of  the  services  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  office  which 
he  so  much  adorned,  and  then  perhaps  he 
would  consider  this  question  and  bring  it 
to  a  settlement. 

Mr.  HENLET  said,  he  was  glad  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  willing  to  do 
justice  to  the  dealers  in  staves,  but  his 
morality  appeared  to  be  this,  that  so  long 
as  the  duty  was  high,  it  was  right  to  charge 
them  three  times  too  much,  but  now  it 
would  be  low  he  did  not  intend  to  charge 
more  than  the  proper  amount.  This  evi- 
dently was  the  reasoning  of  the  right  hoo. 
Gentleman. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER observed,  that  the  criticism  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  applied  to  an  abstract 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  present 
did  not  hold  himself  reponsible  for  schemes 
of  duty  devised  before  he  was  bom.  The 
exemption  of  staves  for  herring  barrels  was 
an  old  exemption,  which  probably  it  was 
thought  invidious  to  destroy.  The  exemp- 
tion of  staves  in  general  was  introduced 
under  the  Government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
about  1 842,  when  the  cooperage  trade  of 
this  country  was  labouring  under  severe 
competition  ;  but,  the  principle  of  a  nomi- 
nal duty  being  now  established,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  that 
a  uniform  duty  should  be  fixed,  and  so 
this  low  duty  on  staves  was  proposed  and 
adopted  by  the  House.  He  thought  that 
there  was  great  force  in  what  the  hon. 
Gentleman  said  with  regard  to  the  duties 
on  tea  and  sugar,  and  he  trusted  that  who- 
ever  might  in  future  occupy  the  office  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  be  en- 
abled to  adopt  a  system  which  would  give 
the  commercial  community  a  larger  outlook 
with  respect  to  these  duties  than  they  conld 
have  under  a  provisional  arrangement. 
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Mb.  HALIBURTON  said,  he  had  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  affecting  the 
colonj  with  which  he  was  connected,  to 
hring  under  the  notice  of  the  House ;  hut 
at  that  late  hour  (twenty-five  minutes  to 
twelve  o'clock)  he  thought  it  would  not 
be  advisable  to  attempt  to  make  the  long 
Btatement  he  should  be  obliged  to  offer  to 
the  Committee.  He  therefore  moved  that 
the  Chairman  report  progress. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  was  quite  certain  that 
though  the  hour  might  be  considered  late 
in  some  countries,  it  was  according  to  the 
usages  of  that  House  an  early  hour.  At 
present  there  was  a  most  favourable  and 
aatisfactorj  state  of  things  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  question,  the  House  being  in  a 
calm  and  temperate  mood,  and  having  no- 
thing to  sway  its  judgment,  ond  if  the 
hon.  Gentleman  would  proceed  with  the 
statement  he  had  to  make  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  he  would  find  it  so  agree 
able  a  duty  that  the  House  would  doubt- 
less frequently  in  future  have  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  him  at  a  similar  hour  in  the 
evening. 

Mr.  HALIBURTON  observed,  that  he 
felt  he  had  ho  alternative  but  to  go  on  ; 
but  he  assured  the  Committee  that  he 
never  rose  under  circumstances  of  such 
embarrassment.  He  proposed  to  move 
that  in  page  16,  line  31  of  the  Bill,  after 
"  sawn  or  split,  planed  or  dressed,'*  should 
be  inserted,  **  except  deals,  battens,  and 
boards,  which  shall  remain  at  the  present 
duty.*'  No  person  reading  the  short  line 
in  the  paragraph  to  which  his  Amendment 
would  apply  could  suppose  that  underneath 
those  ordinary  words  lay  a  measure  of  as 
great  importance  as  ever  was  brought  be- 
fore the  House.  When  he  considered  that 
the  persons  he  represented  belonged  to  a 
colony  unrepresented  in  that  House,  and 
without  any  ofiicial  organ  in  this  country 
to  make  their  wants  known  to  the  Go- 
yernment,  and  that  he,  who  now  rose  to 
advocate  their  interests,  was  a  stnanger 
in  this  country,  without  any  sort  of  in- 
terest beyond  that  which  consisted  in  the 
feeling  of  all  Englishmen  to  do  right,  he 
felt  such  discouragement  come  over  him 
as  he  believed  no  other  man  had  ever  felt 
before.  It  was  needless  for  him  to  say 
that  British  America  was  a  forest  country, 
and  its  only  or  main  export  was  timber. 
Therefore  the  interests  of  the  whole  people 
were  more  or  less  involved  in  the  trade ; 
but  in  this  country,  where  there  were  so 
many  yast  interests,  if  one  was  ruined  the 


whole  country  was  not  thereby  affected. 
All  other  interests  were  ably  and  efficiently 
represented  in  that  House — the  cork-cut- 
ters, paper-makers,  and  others,  who  were 
all  for  free  trade  for  the  rest  of  the  world, 
but  Protectionists  for  themselves — these 
were  represented  by  men  so  able,  that 
they  could  draw  from  the  ranks  of  Free- 
traders some  of  its  oldest  advocates  to  say 
that  they  approved  of  the  doctrine,  except 
whore  their  constituents  were  concerned. 
But  who  was  there  to  speak  for  the  absent 
men,  out  of  sight,  yet  intelligent,  able, 
enterprising,  and  loyal,  who  formed  the 
foundation  of  a  large  empire  ?  If  he  felt 
discouragement  under  these  circumstances 
ho  could  not  derive  much  consolation  when 
he  considered  that  the  present  was  the 
measure  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, one  of  the  most  eloquent,  able,  in- 
genious, and  persuasive  of  men,  but  who, 
according  to  his  own  expression  the  other 
night  was  impervious  to  any  argument. 
When  he  saw  the  majority  on  the  oppo- 
site benches  in  favour  of  free  trade  and 
the  abolition  of  all  duties,  he  felt  that 
the  tide  was  running  against  him,  and 
that  it  was  hopeless  for  him  to  make  an 
application  to  that  House  for  assistance. 
Still,  he  would  appeal  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer to  the  good  honest  feeling  of  English- 
men, who  proverbially  loved  fair  play,  and 
who,  if  they  could  not  assist,  at  least  sym- 
pathised with  the  weaker  party.  In  for- 
mer days  it  was  the  policy  of  this  country 
to  nurture  its  colonies.  That  was  the 
period  when  the  Gentlemen  on  his  side  of 
the  House  were  known  by  the  well-defined 
and  time-honoured  name  of  Tories,  and 
before  the  new  sliding-scale  sort  of  nomen* 
clature  of  Conservatives — Liberal  Conser- 
vatives— progressi ve  C on ser vati ves — came 
into  fashion,  together  with  a  variety  of 
other  names  of  very  little  meaning  and 
much  less  sense.  In  those  good  old  times 
it  was  the  habit  of  the  country  to  rely  on 
its  Colonies,  and  he  recollected  that  in  his 
younger  days  the  toast  drank  on  all  oc- 
casions was  '*  Ships,  colonies,  and  com- 
merce." Those  good  old  days  were  passed, 
and  now  it  was  ^'  cotton  twist  and  cot- 
ton yarn"  instead  of  '*  colonies  and  com- 
merce." In  these  good  old  days  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  cultivate  the  Colonies, 
and,  on  this  principle,  that  those  who  be- 
got children  were  bound  to  protect  and 
support  them.  On  the  same  principle,  a 
nation  which  planted  colonies  ought  to 
support  and  protect  them  until  they  were 
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able  to  support  and  protect  themselves. 
Therefore  every  encouragement  was  given 
to  that  forest  country  to  furnish  supplies 
of  timber  to  England  at  a  period  when  the 
North  of  Europe,  tlie  only  other  place  that 
England  could  get  timber  from,  was,  by 
the  machinations  of  the  uncle  of  the  pre- 
sent Emperor  of  the  French,  closed  to  this 
country.  In  1842,  Sir  R.  Peel  reduced 
the  scale  of  these  duties,  with  the  view  of 
giving  the  people  of  England  the  benefit  of 
competition  between  North  America  and 
the  North  of  Europe.  Now,  ho  found  no 
fault  with  the  principle  of  that  proposal, 
but  with  the  mode  then,  as  now  adopted, 
without  notice  and  by  surprise,  of  throwing 
the  colonists  on  their  backs  in  an  instant. 
What  was  the  consequence  ?  One  of  the 
ablest  men  in  Canada,  whom  he  had  seen 
within  the  last  few  days,  computed  the 
loss  to  that  colony  caused  by  a  little  clause 
of  four  or  five  words,  just  like  that  of  the 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  at 
£3.000,000  sterling.  The  loss  to  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  his  own  know- 
ledge of  which  was  more  extensive,  he 
estimated  at  £2,000,000  more ;  making 
altogether  £5,000,000.  Other  reductions 
took  place,  and  now  the  competition  had 
reached  this  point,  that  the  trade  in  Ame- 
rica, which  was  rather  on  the  decrease, 
while  the  foreign  tonnage  and  foreign  im- 
portations  had  of  late  years  largely  in- 
creased. It  had  also  become  a  sort  of 
gambling  trade.  If  the  supply  from  the 
Baltic  was  not  very  great,  there  was  a 
chance  of  our  own  colonists  coming  in  and 
reaping  some  little  profit.  At  other  pe- 
riods they  barely  realized  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction :  and  it  was  at  such  a  time,  with 
things  in  'that  position,  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  chosen  for 
introducing,  without  notice,  his  scheme 
for  equalizing  these  duties.  The  matter 
was  one  of  great  importance,  not  with 
respect  to  the  few  shillings  a  ton,  but 
on  the  tenure  of  our  colonies.  He  entreat- 
ed the  House  to  consider  whether  it  was 
their  intention  to  put  it  out  of  the  power 
of  those  colonies  to  belong  to  them  or  not. 
He  wished  to  warn  the  Government  against 
the  course  they  wero  pursuing.  He  could 
tell  them,  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
people  of  North  America,  that  this  mea- 
sure was  cutting  the  first  strand  of  the 
cable  which  connected  these  provinces  with 
this  country.  When  the  first  step  was 
being  taken  to  equalize  the  duties  on  Baltic 
aod  American  timber  the  colonists  were 
•igl^ged  in  arranging  their  spring  ezporta- 
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tions  to  Liverpool.  Among  the  rest  was  a 
person  named  M'Avity,  the  Mayor  of  the 
city  of  St.  John's,  the  capital  of  New 
Brunswick.  That  gentleman  was  in  this 
country  on  his  private  affairs,  as  was  often 
the  case  with  almost  every  other  timber 
merchant  in  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick; 
and  to  his  astonishment  he  learnt  from  the 
papers  that  the  Government  proposed  to 
abolish  the  difierential  duties  on  timber. 
Mr.  M'Avity  was  a  very  respectable  man, 
filling  an  office  to  which  he  had  been  elect- 
ed by  a  very  dififerent  class  from  the  £6 
householders  who  were  about  to  receive 
the  franchise  in  England,  although  be  cer- 
tainly desired  to  cast  no  disparagement  on 
the  gentlemen  who  composed  the  **  Sf^rikes*' 
of  this  country.  Mr.  M'Avity  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  which  there  was  really  nothing  imperti- 
nent. Private  affairs,  said  the  writer,  re- 
quired him  to  return  in  a  few  days  to  his 
native  land;  but  he  was  confident  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  could  not  be  aware  of  the 
extreme  injury  which  the  new  scale  of 
duties  would  inflict  on  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects in  New  Brunswick,  more  especially 
on  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and 
exportation  of  deals.  He  also  expressed 
his  belief  that  he  and  his  fellow  colonists 
who  had  invested  large  sums  of  money  in 
saw-mills  and  other  requirements  of  the 
trade,  upon  the  faith  of  the  continuance  of 
the  present  duties,  had  on  that  and  other 
grounds  a  just  claim  to  be  heard  before 
any  change  was  made.  In  this  country 
they  could  not  hint  a  change  of  duties 
without  it  being  instantly  conveyed  by  post 
or  telegraph  to  John  O'Groat's  bouse.  And 
immediately  up  got  the  hon.  Gentleman 
having  the  honour  to  represent  the  very 
fertile  regions  where  that  House  stood,  to 
make  known  the  wants  of  the  gentlemen 
of  groats.  But  Mr.  M*Avity  also  respect- 
fully avowed  his  conviction  that  should  the 
proposed  change  be  carried  out  without 
reasonable  opportunity  being  afforded  to 
the  interests  affected  to  express  their  opin- 
ions upon  it,  "  such  a  hasty  proceeding 
would  undoubtedly  cause  serious  discontent 
among  a  people  who  had  always  been  con- 
spicuous for  their  attachment  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  this  country."  Well,  if  there 
was  anything  improper  in  the  tone  of  that 
letter  perhaps  some  hon.  Member  would  be 
good  enough  to  point  it  out  to  him,  for  he 
confessed,  as  a  poor  simple-minded  colo- 
nist, that  he  had  wholly  failed  to  discover 
it.  Now  came  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's an8wer«  an  answer  be  must  mj  not 
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exactly  such  as  he  thought  it  hecotning  in 
a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  make.    It 
was  very  haughty  and  very  supercih'ous. 
What!  a  man  from  New  Brunswick,  who 
could  not  in  any  way  influence  a  vote  in 
that  House — what  sort  of  a  fellow  wns  that 
to  approach   a  dignitary    like  a   British 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  !     The  man 
must  have  been  dumb-founded  before  he 
got  home,  if  he  did  not  actually  die  from 
^ght.     "In  your  letter,"  said  the  right 
bon.  Gentleman,  "  you  protest  as  well  as  re- 
monstrate."   Dreadful  words  !    One  would 
have  fancied  the  man  must  have  used  some 
terrible  oaths,  or  discharged  some  extraor- 
dinary Yankee  expletives,   at  the  least. 
But,  after   all,  he    only   *'  protested" — a 
thing  which  our  noble  Foreign  Secretary 
has  been  so  much  blamed  of  late  for  not 
doing  on   the  Savoy  question.      But  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  appeared  to  have  got 
excited  by  the  hardihood  of  this  gentleman 
in  venturing  to  "  protest  and  remonstrate" 
— horrid  words !  — against  any  change  in 
the  timber  duties  until  the  people  of  New 
Brunswick   had  had  *'  an  opportunity  of 
stating  their  views  on  the  subject. "  **  Were 
I  to  examine  your  language  critically,"  he 
proceeded,  *'  I  could  not  admit  your  title, 
even  individually,  to  protest  against  any 
legislation  which  Parliament  may  tbink  it 
right  to  adopt  for  the  equalization  of  the 
duties  on  foreign  and  colonial  wood.  [  Cries 
of  •'  Hear,   hear,"  from  the  Ministerial 
side.'\   Tes,  they  would  *<  hear"  something 
more  yet.     •*  And  when  you  desire  to  re- 
monstrate '  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of 
a  colony,*  I  must  observe  that  such  remon- 
strance ought  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies*'-?— here  spake 
the  Circumlocution  Office !     "  who  would 
exercise  his  discretion  as  to  bringing  them 
before  the  Minister  of  Finance."     That 
was  a  way  of  conciliating  the  Colonies,  cer- 
tainly !    A  mere  colonist  had  no  right,  to 
use  the  words  "  protest  and  remonstrate;" 
they  were  highly  indecent  to  English  ears, 
especially  if  addressed  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.     Emperors  only  were  at 
Tiberty  to  utter  them.     That  was  the  mode 
io  which  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  address- 
ed the  people  of  British  North  America — 
men  very  different  from  their  £6  voters, 
who  did  not  know  what  they  were  talking 
about.     A  colonist  was  told  that  he  must 
not  presume  to  approach  a  personage  like 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of   all 
Bogland.      He,   the    mayor  of   a    petti- 
fogging  place,    St.  John's,   New   Bruns- 
wiek,  must  go  back  to  his  own  country  and 


then  address  his  Governor,  who  would  for- 
ward his  protest  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  who  would  exercise  his 
discretion  whether  he  should  bring  it  be- 
fore the  Finance  Minister.     Probably  it 
would  never  be  laid  before  that  Minister 
at  all,  because,  long  before  this  colonist 
reached  his  home  and  got  through  the  Cir« 
cumlocution  Office,  the  Bill  would  have  been 
framed  by  Parliament,  and  that  would  be 
the  answer  which  his  protest  would  receive. 
There  were,  however,  other  duties  besides 
paper  duties,  and  there  were  responsibili- 
ties besides  those  of  responsible  advisers. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  went  on 
to  say  that  as  his  correspondent  was  about 
to  quit  England  he  would  waive  all  regard 
to  the  considerations  which  he  had  alluded 
to,  but  he  begged  leave  to  say  that  there 
were  no  circumstances  or  arguments  that 
could  have  led  any  persons  interested    in 
colonial   timber  and   exercising    ordinary 
prudence  to  reckon  on  the  permanence  of 
a  law  for  retaining  the  differential  duties 
on  timber.     But  surely  plain  principles  of 
justice  suggested  that  if  their  export  trade 
was  to  be  cut  off  it  should  not  be  without 
some  little  notice.     If  prudent  men  would 
not  have  had  any  such  reliance,  he  could 
only   say   that  the  people  of  all  British 
North  America  were  very  imprudent  people. 
When  the  principle  was  announced  that 
it  was  intended  to  give  the  English  public 
the   benefit  of  competition   with   the  fo- 
reigner, was  the  differential  duty  not  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  minimum  f   And  when 
the  trade  could  hardly  support  itself,  why 
were   the  colonists   to   consider  that  the 
differential  duty  would  not  be  continued  ? 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  that 
no  expectation  could  be  formed  of  this,  for 
the  legislation  for  a  long  series  of  years 
was  founded  on  the  principle  of  first  abat- 
ing and  then  destroying  these  duties,  and 
the  only  wonder  was  that  they  should  have 
lasted  so  long.     Then  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said : — "  You  describe  this  change 
as  destructive  of  the  trade  and  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  colonists.     If  so,  it  can  only 
be  because   the  differential    duty  exacts 
from  the  people  of  England,  who  provide 
for  the  military  and  naval  defence  of  New 
Brunswick  at  their  own  charge,  an  arti- 
ficial price  for  its  produce."    Now,  this  ' 
would  be  an  ungenerous  expression,  if  even 
it  were  true ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  there 
was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it.     England 
protect  New  Brunswick,  of  all  countries  in 
the  world !     Did  the  English  Government 
protect  it  when  they  sent  Lord  Ashbortoa 
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with  a  dafib  of  his  pen  to  strike  off  one- 
third  of  the  colony,  surrendering  its  best 
timber  land,  compelling  a  colonist  to  pass 
through  a  portion  of  the  United  States  in 
order  to  reach  his  own  capital,  and  cutting 
off  bis  postal  connection  with  Canada.     If 
this   was   protection  the  people   of  New 
Brunswick  might  be  able  to  defend  them- 
selves against  their  enemies,  but  it  would  be 
hard  to  save  themselves  from  their  friends. 
Again,  did  the  English  Government  pro- 
tect Nova  Scotia  when  they  abandoned  its 
fisheries  to  the  Americans?     In^such  hot 
haste  was  this  done  that  when  the  dele- 
gates who,  to  put  on  a  plausible  appear- 
ance, had  been  sent  for  from  Nova  Scotia 
arrived  at  Quebec,  they  found  the  treaty 
signed.     This  treaty  surrendered  the  best 
fishery  in  the  whole  world,  and  contained 
a  most  ignorantly  conceived  clause,  which 
enabled  the  Americans  to  spread  their  nets 
and  cure  their  fish  upon  the  uninhabited 
parts   of  the  coast,  the  fact  being  that 
there  was  not  an  acre  of  unoccupied  land 
on  the  whole  shore  of  New  Brunswick,  so 
that  the  Americans  had  actually  the  right 
to  spread  their  nets  upon  any  field  which 
was  not  ploughed  and  under-cropped.    Was 
that  protection  ?     In  much  the  same  way 
Canada  was  protected,  when  so  badly  drawn 
up  was  the  last  treaty,  that  the  colonists 
found  themselves  debarred  from  a  trade 
which  they  had  anticipated,  because  it  was 
a  coasting  trade,  and  never  got  the  navi- 
gation of  the  American  canals  in  return 
for  equivalent  concessions  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  make.    Was  it  protection  to 
the  North- West  when,  by  a  blunder  which 
upon  a  competitive  examination  would  have 
disqualified  a  man  for  a  marching  ensign's 
commission,  the  half  of  the  beautiful  ter- 
ritory of  Oregon  was  given  up,  and  the 
settlements  of  the  North- West  were  handed 
over  to  the  Americans,  the  line  of  demar- 
I  cation  being  run  into  a  place  which  had 
since  led  to  a  dispute  about  the  island  of 
San  Juan.     He  was  going  to  say  that  the 
colonists  would  be  better  without  such  pro- 
tection, but  be  would  leave  them  to  say 
that  for  themselves  when  the  time  came. 
This  protection,  however,  was  plainly  all  a 
mistake,  although  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  said  they  were  protected,  and 
assumed  to  know  more  about  Canada  than 
these  gentlemen  did;  but  that  was  not  true. 
He  would  ask  them  whether  they  wished 
to  spread  general  bankruptcy  throughout 
the  colony?     The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer said  that  the  prediction  of  *'  ruin  " 
was  not  well  founded ;  but  *'  ruin  *'  was 
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not  the  word  used — the  terms  were  "  great 
dissatisfaction."     There   was  certainly   a 
class  of  politicians  in  this  country,  who 
used  words  so  ambiguously  that  there  was 
no   meeting  their   arguments.      But   Mr. 
M'Avity,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  bad 
observed,  was  about  to  quit  England  ;  and 
how  did  he  get  back  to  New  Brunswick  ? 
First  he  had  to  go  to  New  York,  from 
there   to    Canada,   from  Canada  back  to 
Portland,  and  from  Portland  he  would  take 
the  steamer  to  New  Brunswick,  because 
the  colonists  had  not  a  road  which  they 
could  make  use  of  to  reach  their  capital. 
They  were  told  that  this  repeal  of  the  dif- 
ferential duties  was  free  trade,  and  a  colo- 
nist was  expected  to  return  home  crammed 
with  this  wonderful  specific,  which  cured 
all  diseases.     "  Look  at  the  opulence  of 
this  country,"  it  would  be  said  to  him  ; 
•'  see  how  rich  we  have  become  since  wo 
adopted  the  policy  of  free  trade!"     But 
then  ho  would  go  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  would  hear  it  said,  "  See  how 
rich  we  have  grown  under  protection!" 
The  conclusion  he  would  come  to  would 
probably  be  that  neither  the  Americana 
nor    the    English   were    right,   and    that 
a  midway  system  of  reciprocity  was  the 
true  policy.     That  such  was  the  true  line 
to  take  this  country  would  find  out  one 
day.     Perhaps,  however,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  tell  them  the  longest 
way   round   was   the  nearest  way  home. 
But  there  was  another  gentleman  who  was 
at  all  events  known — he  alluded  to  Mr. 
Rankin.     If  there  was  a  man  associated 
with  British  North  America  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  timber  trade  it  was  Mr. 
Rankin  ;  but,  like  a  true  Scotchman,  he 
was  now  about  to  retire  from  a  trade  that 
would  not  pay  him.     He  would  not  read 
that  gentleman's  letter  at  that  hour,  but 
he   would  only  refer   to   one   passage   ia 
which  he  stated  that,  in  1840,  the  balance 
of  the  timber  trade  in  favour  of  the  colo- 
nies was  1,511,000  tons,  whereas  in  1859 
the  balance  in  favour  of  the  foreign  trade 
was  2,614,626   tons.     When   these  men 
from  the  colonies  had  exhausted  themselves 
they   got  the   most  experienced  men   in 
Liverpool,   with  whom    they   thought    to 
make  a  great  combined  effort  and  send  a 
petition  to  that  House.     When  they  began 
to  explain  matters  in  that  petition   they 
were   stopped.     It   was  irregular.     Like 
bad  game  they  were  told  it  ought  to  be 
bagged.     After  they  had  rery  briefly  and 
ably  stated  their  case,  they  looked  round 
to  see  if  there  was  a  man  m  that  Hoate 
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who  oared  for  British  North  America. 
There  was  no  one  in  Downing  Street. 
There  was  no  use  in  going  to  the  Colonial 
Office — there  they  carried  out  the  wishes, 
not  of  the  colonists,  hut  governed  the  Co- 
lonies according  to  the  wish  of  the  Go- 
Temment.  But  thej  found  in  him,  their 
countryman,  a  very  unworthy  representa- 
tire.  They  sent  their  petition  to  him  to 
present.  He  could  not  state  their  case 
with  that  effect  he  could  have  wished  ; 
and,  feeling  the  difficulty  of  the  case,  he 
proposed  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche* 
qner  that  these  3,000,000  people  should  be 
heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  [A  laugh.] 
Tes,  those  who  considered  the  unrepre- 
sented rabble  of  England  worthy  of  being 
heard  night  after  night  thought  nothing  of 
3,000.000  of  vastly  more  intelligent  and 
able  people  than  one-half  of  the  consti- 
tuency above  the  ten^pounders  in  this 
country.  He  should  be  more  or  less  than 
a  man  if  he  did  not  stand  up  for  his  coun- 
trymen on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
where  his  family  had  been  for  100  years 
consecutively  under  the  flag  of  the  old 
country ;  and  if  they  did  not  listen  to 
their  sole  advocate,  and  if  they  did  not 
regard  their  appeal  with  that  deference 
it  deserved,  it  would  be  echoed  back  with 
throats  louder  and  stronger  than  his.  What 
was  the  answer  he  received  ;  *'  Such  a 
thing  was  unheard  of ;  "  but  he  said  their 
claim  was  not  without  precedent.  There 
were  precedents  to  which  he  could  refer. 
He  would  refer  to  one,  not  exactly  upon 
all  fours  with  this,  as  lawyers  would  say, 
because  the  tax  was  to  be  paid  there,  not 
here.  Dr.  Franklin  was  heard  at  the  bar 
of  the  House,  and  told  them,  as  he  now 
told  them  —  but  Dr.  Franklin  did  it  in 
triumph,  while  he  did  it  in  sorrow — that 
their  legislation  would  lose  them  their  colo- 
nies. Dr.  Franklin's  prophecy  had  been 
fulfilled.  He  prayed  to  God  his  might  not 
be.  A  pretty  reception  Franklin  met  with. 
What  was  the  language  of  Wedderburn  ? 
He  pointed  to  him  and  called  him  a  thief 
and  murderer,  and  a  man  that  had  forfeited 
the  good  opinion  of  mankind.  It  tvas  not 
a  very  encouraging  thing  to  be  heard  at 
the  bar  of  that  House.  But  Franklin 
wrote  a  little  treatise  which  he  might  re- 
commend some  hon.  Gentlemen  to  read- — 
for  they  were  travelling  on  the  same  road, 
— in  which  he  showed  *'  how  a  great  nation 
may  be  made  into  a  very  small  one."  The 
people  had  certainly  acted  with  very  great 
fairness  and  very  great  moderation.  They 
had  inatructed  him  to  atk  for  no  remission 


of  duty  where  it  might  affect  the  ship- 
builder,  but  there  was  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  timber  that  nas  manufactured  in 
their  sawmills  on  which  millions  had  been 
spent,  and  ivhich  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  supply  for  the  timber 
trade  was  all  prepared  the  year  before,  no 
notice  was  given,  and  if  the  trade  were  cut 
short  ruin  would  follow,  not  as  regards  the 
supply  of  Liverpool — that  must  come  ;  but 
the  labour  would  not  be  paid,  the  con- 
tractor with  the  labourers  would  not  be 
paid,  the  merchants  that  supplied  them 
with  manufactured  goods  would  not  be 
paid,  and  then  would  come  the  question 
among  the  colonists,  **  We  have  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  belonging  to  Great  Britain, 
and  not  one  of  the  advantages  ;  shall  we 
set  up  for  ourselves  ?  We  are  as  numer- 
ous as  the  Americans  were  when  they  con- 
quered their  independence — 3,000,000  of 
more  sterling  stuff  than  any  they  had  ; 
shall  we  part  good  friends — shall  we  make 
our  own  treaties,  or  annex  ourselves  to  our 
neighbours  with  whom  our  commercial  in- 
terests are  so  nearly  allied  ?  "  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  already  spared 
some  ;  he  had  granted  a  drawback  to  the 
paper  manufacturers  and  also  a  drawback 
on  wine.  Were  their  children  and  friends 
in  British  North  America,  the  props*  and 
supports  of  this  country,  not  to  be  regarded 
with  equal  consideration  as  the  manufac- 
turers of  a  bit  of  paper  ?  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  said,  ho  had  heard  these 
complaints  before,  but  an  appeal  to  figures 
showed  that  since  the  passing  of  Sir  R. 
PeeKs  Act  reducing  the  duty  on  timber  in 
1842  the  number  of  vessels  that  entered 
the  St.  Lawrence  had  been  either  diminish- 
ing or  stationary.  It  was  true  that  in 
1845  an  active  demand  took  place,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  revival  through  railway  spe- 
culations, but  after  the  cessation  of  these 
it  declined  again.  Among  the  very  ablest 
shipmasters  in  the  port  of  Liverpool  were 
colonists  who  had  left  their  own  country  on 
account  of  the  stagnation  of  trade  caused 
by  the  timber  duties,  while  many  more 
had  been  exiled  to  tho'  ports  of  Boston  and 
New  York.  Considering  that  the  produc- 
tion of  British  North  America  and  the 
Baltic  countries  of  this  particular  kind  of 
timber  was  pretty  equal,  for,  although 
labour  was  cheaper  in  the  Baltic,  yet  there 
was  superior  skill  and  enterprise  in  the 
British  colonies,  there  were  great  difficul- 
ties for  the  latter  to  evercome.  He  found 
that  freights  from  Gothenburg  to  Hull  were 
32i.  6d,,  while  from  New  Brunswick  to 
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Hull  they  were  from  80f.  to  SSs,  If  the 
reduction  of  the  relative  duties  should  take 
place  the  result  would  be  that  the  Baltic 
timber  merchant  would  make  his  profit 
from  it  and  would  saj  that  Nova  Scotia 
would  be  ruined  entirely.  That,  perhaps, 
was  a  small  fiew  to  take,  and  not  sufficient 
to  justify  a  long  speech,  but  ho  had  listened 
to  what  sailors  called  '*  long  yarns  *'  about 
the  want  of  a  reserve  for  the  navy  while 
those  who  talked  about  it  did  not  always 
seem  to  know  how  to  get  it.  Every  mer- 
chant and  trading  company  which  formed 
a  reserved  fund  did  so  from  its  abundance 
after  paying  expenses  and  profits,  but  the 
reason  why  our  reserves  for  the  navy  had 
not  answered  was  because  our  navy  was  not 
sufficient  for  us.  And  if  this  country  were 
to  retain  the  supremacy  of  the  seas,  was 
it  wise  to  oast  o^  the  third  greatest  ship- 
ping Power  in  the  world — British  North 
America,  which  ranked  next  to  the  United 
States  ?  But  while  British  shipowners 
were  complaining,  while  British  North 
America  was  being  ruined,  France  was 
acting  very  differently.  She  gave  bounties 
(which  he  did  not  ask  England  to  give) 
for  the  deep-sea  fisheries,  and  had  now 
30,000  seamen  upon  the  banks  of  New- 
foundiand,  which  she  was  really  annexing, 
whil^  our  attention  was  taken  by  an  ignis 
fatuua  in  Savoy,  which,  however  interest- 
ing, as  it  really  was,  did  not  so  nearly 
affect  us.  He  did  not  ask  for  boun- 
ties, but  these  small  timber  duties,  these 
small  favours  to  the  sailors,  who  would 
be  our  help  in  time  of  need,  might  well 
be  spared.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  talked  of  the  protection  af- 
forded to  the  colonies  by  our  army  and 
navy,  but  they  did  not  need  that  help.  In 
time  of  peace  two  or  three  vessels  to  pro- 
tect tho  fisheries  would  be  ample.  He  was 
aware  that  nothing  could  be  more  distaste- 
ful to  the  people  whose  interests  he  was 
advocating  or  more  unacceptable  by  the 
people  of  this  country  than  anything  which 
bore  the  appearance  of  a  threat;  but  he 
must  remind  the  House  that  the  country 
he  was  speaking  of  had  all  the  disadvan- 
tages of  a  connection  with  England  with- 
out any  of  its  advantages.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  not  people  who  should  be  trifled 
with;  they  were  rather  entitled  to  expect 
kind  if  not  paternal  usage.  Persons  of 
the  calico  school,  who  regarded  nothing 
but  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  said  that 
the  United  States  were  better  customers 
now  than  when  they  were  colonies,  and 
that  it  would  be  no  great  loss  to  get  rid  of 
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British  North  America.  These  at  any  rate 
were  not  patriotic  sentiments,  and  they 
were  not  facts.  The  United  States  were 
in  a  great  measure  settled  by  rebels  from 
the  country — Cromwellians — but  during 
tho  trying  time  of  the  American  revoln- 
tion,  British  North  America  remained  true 
to  the  Sovereign,  and  when  the  revelation 
was  over,  thousands  of  loyalists  passed 
from  the  States,  and  sought  a  home  in 
the  wildernesses  of  our  present  North 
American  colonies,  in  order  to  hare  the 
honour  and  satisfaction  of  living  and  dying 
under  the  British  flag.  Those  were  the 
men  who  begot  the  present  race,  and  who 
had  transmitted  their  feelings  of  loyalty  to 
the  present  generation.  Nothing  was  so 
repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  such  people 
as  to  be  treated  with  ridicule.  In  1812. 
when  Napoleon  was  marching  to  Moscow, 
and  it  wos  believed  that  the  day  of  Great 
Britain's  glory  and  power  was  declining, 
the  United  States  declared  war  against 
the  mother  country.  Who  then  repelled 
them  in  America?  Was  it  the  army  or 
navy  of  England  ?  Of  the  first  we  had 
none  to  spare,  all  our  men  being  gloriously 
engaged  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  in  Eu- 
rope. It  was  the  Local  Militia  of  Canada 
who  drove  back  the  hordes  of  invaders 
from  those  lands  and  pursued  them  beyond 
the  borders.  And  at  a  later  period,  when 
French  emissaries  among  a  French  popu- 
lation, and  Radical  Chartists  who  had  left 
this  country  for  one  where  they  were 
taught  to  believe  they  would  find  no  noble- 
man to  whom  they  need  take  off  their  hats, 
made  a  hostile  movement,  what  had  hap- 
pened? Who,  let  him  ask,  had  repeUed 
that  invasion?  The  Militia  of  Canada;  for 
when  Sir  G.  Cockburn  asked  Sir  F.  Head 
if  he  could  spare  the  services  of  the  regu- 
lar troops,  that  able  and  popular  Governor, 
who  was  a  standing  testimony  of  the  in- 
gratitude of  the  statesmen  of  England,  re- 
plied, '*  Take  them  all.  I  will  place  my- 
self at  the  head  of  the  Militia,  and  drive 
those  men  out  of  the  country."  The  people 
of  Canada,  then,  he  contended,  deserved 
some  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
English  nation.  In  addition  to  the  other 
claims  which  they  possessed  to  it,  he  might 
mention  the  fact  that  the  colonists  had,  as 
soon  as  they  were  able,  relieved  this  coun- 
try from  bearing  the  expense  of  their  local 
Government,  and  had  taken  it  upon  them- 
selves to  carry  it  on  on  a  scale  of  munifi- 
cence and  liberality  which  was  almost  un- 
equalled. They  paid  the  Governor  Gene- 
ral whom  England  sent  oot  to  them,  out 
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of  the  meagre  treasury  of  a  young  colony, 
ft  salary  nearly  double   that  which -was 
received  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  people  of  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Sootia,  and  the  other  colonies  acted 
in  a  similar  spirit.     And  what  was  the  re- 
turn which  was  made  to  them?     On  a  re- 
cent occasion,  when  the  question  of  what 
names   should  be  given  to  four  different 
townships  in  our  North  American  provinces 
had  been  referred  to  the  Governor  General 
for  his  decision,  his  wife  had  had  the  good 
taste  to  impose  upon  them  the  names  of 
Tiny,  Floss,  Hops,  and  Emily — these  being 
the  names  of  the  pampered  lap-dogs  of  a 
pampered  master.     Against  their  enemies 
the  colonists  were  able  to  protect  them- 
selves; he  asked  for  protection  for  them 
against  the  repetition  of  such  an  insult  as 
that  which  he  h^d  just  mentioned.     Why, 
the  Americans  acted  better  by  their  ne- 
groes than  to  treat  them  after  such  a  fa- 
shion.    Instead  of  naming  ibcm  after  lap- 
dogs,  they  called  them  Cato,  Scipio,  Venus, 
and  Juno,  after  the  heroes  of  antiquity, 
and  the  goddesses  of  the  ancient  mytho- 
logy.   Were  our  North  American  colonists 
the  sons  of  dogs  that  they  should  be  placed 
upon  a  lower  level  than  the  negro  ?     He, 
for  one,  should  enter  his  indignant  protest 
against  acts  so  insulting  as  that  to  which 
he  referred.     But  it   was   urged  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  the  colo- 
nists imposed  taxes  upon  English  pA)duce. 
Who  was  it,  he  would  ask,  that  directed 
them  to  do  so?     Those  who  presided  in 
that  beautiful  establishment  in   Downing 
Street,  which  operated  as  a  nightmare  upon 
our  colonies,  and  who  sent  out  iustructions 
to  the  effect  that  the  foreigner  was  not  to 
be  taxed,  and  that  England  would  get  into 
trouble  with  respect  to  her  treaty  engage- 
ments if  there  were  not  discriminating  du- 
ties.    Still,  it  was  contended  that  the  co- 
lonists taxed  England  ;   but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  it  was  they  themselves 
who  virtually   paid  the  tax.     They  had 
good  reason,  therefore,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  he  had  stated,  to  com- 
plain of  the  position  in  which  they  were 
placed.    They  were  ridiculed  by  their  Ame- 
rican neighbours  in  a  way  which  was  most 
painful  to  their  feelings.     The  people  of 
the  United  States  said  to   them,  **  You 
now  belong  to  England,  but  associate  your- 
selves  with  us,   and   you   shall  have  10 
Members  in  the  Senate  and  140  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.     Instead  of  be- 
ing encroached  upon  by  us,  you  would  be- 
come one  of  UB»  and  we  should  take  care 


that  nobody  should  interfere  with  you.  In- 
stead of  being  excluded  from  a  share  in 
the  patronage  of  our  country,  you  would 
have  open  to  you  all  the  offices  of  an 
united  empire.  The  negroes  of  St.  Do- 
mingo have  their  sable  representative  at 
the  Court  of  London  ;  you  have  none. 
Will  you  longer  submit  to  occupy  a  posi- 
tion so  inferior?"  Such  were  the  taunts 
with  which  the  people  of  Canada  had  to 
bear ;  let  hiui  beseech  the  House  of  Com- 
mons not  to  afford  cause  for  their  con- 
tinuance, and  not  to  place  it  out  of  the 
power  of  colonists  to  belong  to  this  coun- 
try. In  using  the  language  to  which  he 
had  given  expression  be  was  not  afraid  of 
being  misunderstood.  The  whole  .object 
of  his  life  and  writings  had  been  to  unite, 
by  bonds  firmer  and  more  Indissoluble,  Ca- 
nada with  England,  to  unite  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  the  new  country  with  the  manu- 
facturing skill  of  the  old,  in  order  that, 
both  possessing  one  language,  one  litera- 
ture, one  blessed  system  of  freedom,  they 
might  grow  together  in  prosperity  and 
greatness  under  the  ancient  and  glorious 
flag  of  Britain.  To  the  sentiments  which 
he  had  uttered  that  evening  he  had  often 
before  given  expression,  although  in  a  form 
somewhat  different,  entertaining,  as  he  did, 
an  earnest  hope  that  relations  might  en- 
dure for  ever  between  the  two  countries 
which  were  calculated  to  be  profitable  to 
both. 

Amendment  proposed, — 

"  In  line  31,  after '  planed  or  dressed,'  to  insert 
the  words,  except  deals,  battens,  and  boards, 
which  shall  remain  at  the  present  duty." 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  ihb  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  it  was  not  necessary  that  he 
should  detain  the  House  tor  more  than  a 
few  moments  as  it  would  be  quite  out  of 
place  to  enter  upon  the  wide  field  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  with 
so  much  ability  traversed.  He  had  entered 
upon  the  whole  subject  of  the  relations  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  North  Ame- 
rican colonies,  and  had  expressed  with 
great  frankness  his  views  of  what  he  con- 
ceived the  ungracious  treatment  which  the 
colonies  had  received  at  the  hands  of  Great 
Britain.  He  had  had,  at  any  rate,  practical 
experience,  in  doing  so,  of  the  disposition 
of  the  House  to  permit  and  encourage  free 
discussion.  He  concurred  with  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  in  the  sympathy 
and  respect  which  he  felt  towards  the  colo- 
nists of  British  North  America,  but  he 
must  confess  ho  regretted  some  of  the  lan- 
guage the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
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UBed»  and  the  oomparison  he  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  dra«ir  to  their  disadvantage. 
The  opinion  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  expressed,  that  the  colo- 
nists of  British  North  America  were  unge- 
nerously treated,  was  not  one  which  the 
Government  entertained,  nor  did  he  think 
it  would  meet  with  any  considerahle  expres- 
sion of  concurrence  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Indeed,  there  was  something  of 
paradox  in  his  comparison  between  the 
conduct  of  our  forefathers  at  a  time  when 
the  old  Tory  opinions,  which  he  so  much 
eulogised  at  the  beginning  of  his  speech, 
prevailed,  in  laying  a  tax  on  the  British 
colonies,  and  the  conduct  of  Parliament  in 
relieving  the  people  of  England  of  a  tax 
which  they  alone  were  paying.  As  re- 
garded the  question  of  the  timber  duties, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  him  (the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer)  to  enter  into  it ; 
because  the  very  brief  and  simple  consider- 
ations which  he  thought  would  govern  tlie 
policy  of  Parliament  with  respect  to  it  were 
stated  in  a  letter  of  his  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  paid  him  the  com- 
pliment to  take  as  a  text  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  speech.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  beeu  pleased  to  character- 
ize that  as  a  haughty  and  supercilious  com- 
munication; but  it  was  somewhat  remark- 
able that  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche> 
quer)  had  only  yesterday  received  a  reply 
to  that  letter  from  Mr.  M'Avity,  the  gen- 
tleman to  whom  it  was  addressed,  in  which 
he  particularly  thanked  him  for  the  very 
courteous  terms  in  wliich  it  was  couched. 
But  he  was  bound  to  say  that  he  had  no 
evidence,  except  in  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  of  that  burning 
dissatisfaction  —  that  rankling  sense  of 
wrong — which  he  described  as  prevailing 
among  the  people  of  British  North  Ame- 
rica. He  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer) took  it  to  be  an  undoubted  fact  that 
Parliament  had  now  been  long  engaged  in 
the  removal  of  differential  duties,  both  at 
home  and  with  respect  to  colonial  produce, 
and  that  of  all  the  interests  with  which  it 
had  had  to  deal  there  was  no  one  with  re- 
spect to  which  it  had  proceeded  more  gra- 
dually, tenderly,  and  cautiously  than  the 
timber  trade  of  British  North  America.  In 
1842,  1850,  and  in  other  years,  when  pro- 
tecting duties  had  been  reduced,  notice  had 
been  given;  and  he  believed  that  this  had 
long  survived  every  other  object  of  colonial 
protection.  He  believed  the  opinion  of  this 
country  was  fixed  on  this  subject,  and  he 
had  DO  evidence  before  him,  except  the 
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speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
the  very  just  and  moderate  measure  of  the 
Government  was  in  any  manner  resented 
by  the  people  of  that  colony.  Indeed,  the 
question  was  so  thoroughly  understood  by 
the  House  and  the  country  that  it  would  not 
be  necessary  for  him  to  discuss  it  at  greater 
length,  and  without  intending  any  disre- 
spect to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
he  should  now  leave  the  decision  to  the 
Committee. 

The  Committee  divided  : —  Ayes  24 : 
Noes  91  ;  Majority  67. 

Clause  agreed  to,  as  was  also  clauses  13 
and  14. 

Clause  15, 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER moved  the  insertion  of  the  words : — 

"  That  the  extra  rates  above  charged  ppon  any 
goods  which  shall  have  been  removed  mider  bond 
shall  not  apply  to  removals  under  bond  to  ware- 
houses in  ports  or  places  which  now  possess  the 
privilege  of  bonding." 

He  did  not  consider  this  Amendment  re- 
presented the  state  in  which  the  law  should 
finally  remain;  but  for  the  present,  he  was 
content  to  take  the  rate  as  applicable  to 
new  places. 

Mr.  EER  objected  to  the  clause  as 
amended. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  he 
should  move  that  the  Chairman  report  pro- 
gress, as  it  was  quite  evident,  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  admission,  that  the 
clause,  as  proposed,  was  not  likely  to  settle 
the  question. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  assented  to  the  Chairman  report- 
ing progress. 

House  resumed. 

Committee  report  progress. 

House  adjourned  at  half-after  One  o'clock, 

till  Monday  next. 
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However,  his  noble  Friend  was  now  pre- 
sent in  the  House,  and  their  Lordships 
were  all  delighted  to  see  him ;  and  per- 
haps in  the  coarse  of  the  evening  they 
would  receive  from  him  some  interesting 
explanation  upon  one  or  two  points  which 
required  to  be  cleared  up.  His  noble 
Friend,  he  could  assure  him,  was  under 
an  entire  misapprehension  as  to  the  in- 
tended effect  of  his  Eesolutions.  He  con- 
sidered the  Secretary  of  State  alone  re- 
sponsible for  the  manner  and  form  in  which 
negotiations  of  this  importance  were  car- 
ried on.  The  Ambassador's  name  was  only 
mentioned  as  a  witness  as  to  the  fact.  The 
object  of  the  Resolutions  was  general,  they 
were  entirely  prospective,  and  their  inten- 
tion was  to  guard  the  public  service  from 
certain  irregularities,  which  did  injustice 
both  to  the  Minister  of  the  foreign  Court, 
giving  the  information  and  to  the  col- 
leagues of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  home 
as  they  had  thereby  no  official  record  to 
refer  to.  It  was  obvious  from  their 
very  phraseology  that  they  did  not  apply 
personally  to  his  noble  Friend.  It  would 
be  useless  therefore  to  go  further  into 
that  view  of  the  subject,  and  he  would 
only  state  for  his  own  satisfaction  that 
nothing  could  be  more  unpleasant  to  him 
than  that  it  should  be  supposed  that  hav- 
ing himself  held  the  same  situation  as 
his  noble  Friend  now  so  ably  filled,  and 
having  felt  all  its  difficulties,  he  should 
have  sought  occasion,  especially  in  his 
noble  Friend's  absence,  to  criticise  any  act 
of  his  in  a  hostile  spirit  or  even  in  a 
manner  that  should  be  displeasing  to  him. 
And  he  had  this  further  remark  to  make — 
that  whatever  might  be  the  responsibility 
of  an  Ambassador,  the  momenthis  acts  were 
approved  of  and  adopted  by  his  own  (jo« 
vemment  his  responsibility  entirely  ceased. 
Now,  the  Resolutions  which  he  had  laid 
before  their  Lordships  contained  a  decla- 
ration of  principles  which  had  obtained 
from  time  immemorial ;  and  the  reason  why 
he  had  called  upon  their  Lordships  to  re- 
affirm those  principles  was,  that  in  the 
course  of  these  transactions  a  great  excite- 
ment in  reference  to  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries  had  been  created  through 
the  act  of  the  noble  Lord  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  having  made 
a  serious  departure  from  the  established 
usage  with  respect  to  communications  re- 
ceived from  our  diplomatic  representatives 
abroad.  It  was  his  duty  to  put  such  im- 
portant communicatioDs  in  a  regular  form, 
and  those  Resolutions  clearly  laid  down 
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*<  That  it  appears  by  the  Papers  lately  laid 
be^re  Parliament,  and  especially  by  a  De^tch 
from  Earl  Cowley  to  Lord  John  Russell,  dated 
0th  February,  that  the  French  Minister  had  stated, 
and  truly,  that  the  Intention  of  The  Emperor  of 
the  FVenoh  to  take  Possession  of  Savoy  under  cer- 
tain Contingencies  had  been  made  known  to  Her 
Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Paris,  and  by  him  com- 
municated to  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  on 
more  than  one  Occasion  between  the  12th  of  July 
1859  and  the  25th  of  January  1860  in  private 
Letters: 

**  That  while  this  House  fully  recognises  the 
Necessity  of  a  private  Correspondence  between 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  Her  Majesty's  Repre- 
■entatives  abroad,  it  is  of  opmion  that  all  Facts 
of  International  Importance  ought  to  be  made 
Matter  of  official  Correspondenoe,  and  as  such 
to  remain  on  record  for  the  Use  not  only  of  the 
Government  of  the  Day  but  of  their  Successors 
in  Office,  to  be  produced  to  or  withheld  from 
Parliament  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  on  their 
Responsibility : 

**  That  the  Absence  of  any  such  Record,  more 
*  especially  if  such  private  Correspondenoe  is  re- 
ferred to  in  public  Despatches,'  is  injurious  to  the 
Public  Service,  unjust  alike  to  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ter who  made  the  Communication  and  to  official 
CoUeagnes  at  Home,  and  calculated  to  withhold 
important  Matter  from  the  full  and  free  Control 
of  Parliament." 

The  noble  Marquess  said,  that  it  was 
some  time  since  he  had  given  notice  of  his 
intention  to  move  his  Eesoluition,  but  the 
discussion  had  been  postponed  from  time 
to  time  by  no  fault  of  his.  Before  Easter 
he  consented  to  postpone  his  Motion  in  con- 
sequence of  a  statement  made  [in  "  another 
place  "  by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Foreign  office,  that  any  discussion  on  the 
afiairs  of  Savoy  at  that  time  might  preju- 
dice the  negotiations  which  were  then 
pending;  and  more  lately  he  had  con- 
sented to  a  further  postponement  for  rea- 
sons which  y^ovld  be  fresh  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  their  Lordships.  It  was  stated  by 
the  noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl  Granville) 
that  the  postponement  would  be  con- 
venient on  public  grounds,  because  it  was 
considered  by  Earl  Cowley  that  his  He- 
solutions  implied  a  censure  upon  him,  and 
that  his  Lordship  desired  to  be  present 
at  the  discussion  and  was  then  at  Calais 
detained  by  stress  of  weather.  He  (the 
Karqness  of  Normanby)  assured  the  noble 
Earl  that  his  Eesolutions  were  not  intended 
to  convey  any  censure  on  his  noble  Friend, 
and  expressed  his  intention  to  disavow  any 
such  purpose  whenever  he  should  be  able 
to  bring  the  subject  before  their  Lordships' 
House.  As  his  noble  Friend  could  not 
be  absent  from  his  post  at  Paris  without 
inconvenience  to  the  public  service,  he 
thought  these  assurances  might  have  ren- 
dered it  unnecessary  for  him  to  come  over. 

VOL.  CLYIL  [thibd  seoibs.] 
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such  prineiples  for  the  future.  But  he 
repeated,  that  neither  the  terms  nor  the 
intention  of  the  Eesolutions  conveyed  any 
censure : — ^yet  to  his  surprise  he  was  asked 
the  oth^  evening,  incidentally  to  the  con- 
Tersation  on  the  postponement  of  his  Mo- 
tion, whether  it  was  his  intention  to  turn 
out  the  Government?  He  was  perfectly 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  such  an  inter- 
pretation could  he  put  upon  a  proposition 
which  merely  implied,  and  that  inferen- 
tially,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office  had 
not  been  perfectly  unassailable  in  point  of 
regularity  or  of  judgment.  Surely  noble 
Lords  opposite  did  not  wish  to  appear 
more  susc^tible  for  the  noble  Lord  the 
Foreign  Secretary  than  that  noble  Lord 
was  for  himself.  Why,  within  the  last 
few  days  the  noble  Lord  himself,  in  a 
public  despatch,  had  handsomely  apolo- 
gised to  Baron  Schleinitz  for  the  grave 
error  into  which  he  had  fallen  by  the 
publication  of  a  despatch  from  our  Am- 
bassador at  Berlin,  containing  ah  account 
of  certain  confidential  conversations  with 
Baron  Schleinitz.  Although  he  could  not 
but  regret  that  any  Minister  should  have 
exposed  himself  to  such  a  rebuke  as  was 
contained  in  the  Despatch  read  to  him 
by  Count  Bemsdorff,  at  the  same  time  he 
was  glad  the  noble  Lord  had  made  this 
admission;  because  if  he  had  not  done  so 
it  would  have  been  impossible  in  any  dis- 
euBsion  on  foreign  affairs  in  that  House  to 
avoid  characterizing  the  publication  of  that 
conversation  as  a  flagrant  violation  of  di- 
plomatic usage.  The  noble  Lord  had  apo- 
Ingized  to  Baron  Schleinitz  for  that  irre- 
gularity; but  there  was  another  person^ 
who  had  been  placed  in  an  invidious  posi- 
tion by  that  act — namely,  his  noble  re- 
lative, Lord  Bloomfield,  to  whom  he  hoped 
the  noble  Lord  had  conveyed  similar  ex- 
pressions of  regret.  Lord  Bloomfield  had 
only  done  his  duty  in  conveying  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  conversation  in  question  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  had  made  a  use 
of  the  communication  which  he  had  no 
right  to  do,  thereby,  as  he  was  told  by 
Baron  Schleinitz,  injuriously  affecting  the 
intimacy  of  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  If  the  complaint  of  Baron 
Schleinitz  under  these  circumstances  was 
very  properly  accepted  as  a  rebuke  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary,  surely 
the  Government  had  no  right  to  consider 
that  ho  (the  Marquess  of  Normanby)  was 
doing  wrong  in  calling  their  Lordships' 
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attention  to  another  irregularity  which 
was  much  more  general  in  its  toidency. 
It  was  therefore  impossible  to  believe  that 
any  Government  would  cover  themselves 
with  ridicule  by  going  to  the  country  and 
8a3^ng  that  they  had  abandoned  their  poets 
because  the  House  of  Lords  had  chosen  to 
express  its  opinion  that  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary had  not  entirely  acted  to  its  satisfac- 
tion in  the  conduct  of  official  correspood- 
ence.  Their  Lordships  might,  theraforej 
ho  thought,  come  to  a  decision  on  <3ie 
Eesolutions,  free  from  any  alarm  as  to 
ulterior  consequences. 

Since  he  had  given  notice  of  the  Eeso- 
lutions he  had  examined  the  papera  pre- 
sented to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
compared  their  dates  with  those  of  the 
information  which  their  Lordships  had  at 
various  times  received  from  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  And  as  much  of  these  affiurs 
had  been  conducted  by  means  of  private 
correspondence,  and  the  information  afford- 
ed to  them  was  very  meagre,  it  was  the 
more  important  that  such  information  m 
they  did  receive  should  be  accurate  in  all 
its  bearings;  but  he  had  found  it  impos- 
sible to  reconcile  the  discrepancies  which 
were  but  too  evident  between  the  state- 
ments made,  and  the  information  shown 
to  have  been  at  that  time  in  the  possession 
of  Government,  he  therefore  thought  it 
fair  to  give  the  noble  Lords  the  occasion 
to  make  some  further  explanation,  before 
these  events  passed  into  the  domain  of 
history.  When  one  looks  back  to  the 
discussions  which  took  place  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Session,  not  yet  three 
months  since,  when  one  recollects  the  light 
and  careless  way  in  which  so-called  expla- 
nations were  given  bv  the  Ministers  in 
both  Houses,  one  can  nardly  believe  that 
they  related  to  the  same  transactions  which 
have  now  become  accomplished  facts.  It 
was  not  his  intention  now  to  renew  the 
debate  on  the  Savoy  question,  except  to 
say  that  he  thought  the  suppression  or  the 
delay  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in 
producing  communications  containing  im- 
portant facts  niight,  in  some  degree,  have 
contributed  to  that  catastrophe  which  had 
excited  the  sympathy  and  indignation  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  The  noble 
Lord,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  had  express- 
ed his  satisfaction  at  the  tone  of  the  first 
debate  which  had  taken  place  in  their 
Lordships'  House  on  the  subject  of  Savoy. 
He  (the  Marquess  of  ^JTormanby)  was  very 
happy  to  acknowledge .  the  compliment 
oil  behalf  of  their  Lordships,  because  ho 
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tbcraght  that  they  thcmselyes  had  reason 
to  be  yery  much  satisfied  with  the  debate, 
beesose  he  thought  nothing  Tiras  now  gain- 
ed by  the  application  of  intemperate  lan- 
guage to  the  Sovereign  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try.    But  he  now  regretted  yery  much 
that  he  had  been  induced  to  withdraw 
his  Address  moved  at  that  early  stage  of 
the  qnestion,  when  th^re  appeared  to  be 
a  chiuice  of  th^  interference  being  use- 
faL    He  had  intended  his  Motion  as  a  sup- 
port to  Her  Majesty's  Gbvemment;   but 
tiiey  did  not  think  fit  to  regard  it  in 
that  light,  and  he  gave  way  in  deference 
to  their  request,  and  withdrew  it.    There- 
ktCBf  up  to  the  present  time,  no  direct 
declaration  of  opinion  had  been  made  on 
this  subject  by  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment;  but  he  could  not  help  feeling  that 
1  Snn  and  temperate  Besoiution  on  the 
part  of  that  and  the  other  House  would, 
if  pronounced  in  time,  and  having  the 
ooBcurrenoe  of  all  parties,  have  produced 
a  fietTourable  and  forcible  impression  both 
in  Fran6e  and  elsewhere.     His  Eesolu- 
tion,  however,  was  declined  by  the  (Go- 
vernment.    And  now  what  was  the  last 
Pariiunentary  stage  of  the  afiair.     After 
it  had  become  impossible  for  Parliament 
to  interfere  with  advantage,  they  had  wit- 
nessed in  the  other  House  that  exhibition 
of  helpless  irritation  by  the  noble  Poreign 
Seeretary,  who  assumed  a  tone  towards  a 
ibretgn  Sovereign  which  was  never  before 
heard  from  a  Foreign  Minister.  The  noble 
Lord,  amid  inconsiderate  cheers  from  those 
whom  he  had  previously  silenced  on  that 
mliject,  said — [Earl  Granville  :   Order !] 
he  admitted  that  he  was  not  in  order  in 
Teferring  to  a  debate  in  the  other  House, 
and  he  would  therefore  only  say  if  such 
sentiments  were  supposed   to  have  been 
addressed  to  an  English  assembly  it  was 
itnnge  that  at  the  same  time  he  only  ad- 
dressed to  the  French  Minister  a  wordy  de- 
spatch which  that  Minister  justly  said  did 
not  amount  to  a  protest.    He  had  been  in- 
duced on  the  third  day  of  the  Session,  in 
oonaeqnence  of  the  information  he  had  re- 
eoTed,  to  call  the  noble  Earl's  attention  to 
^e  artide  which  had  appeared  in  the  semi- 
oflWal  French  paper  caUed  Za  Fatrte,  and 
the  ground  in  which  the  annexation  of  Sa- 
[  Toy  to  France  was  advocated  in  that  jour 
Bal^namely,  that  of  nationality.    He  re- 
ceifed  on  that  occasion  an  incomplete  and 
imaatisfiactory  reply ;  he  was  told  that  he 
M  introduced  extraneous  matters,  and 
that  he  had  wasted  their  Lordships'  time 
o&  the  mere  authority  of  newspaper  para- 


graphs. But  what  was  the  fact?  Thatdis* 
cussion  took  place  on  the  27th  of  January. 
Their  Lordships  could  not  have  been  aware 
that  at  that  very  time  the  Patrie  was  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  having  been  sent  by  Lord 
Cowley  in  a  despatch  dated  the  25th  and 
received  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  on 
the  26th.  Lord  Cowley  stated  that  it  was 
more  than  probable  that  the  Foreign  Se* 
cretary  would  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  rumour  that  there  existed  a 
secret  treaty  between  France  and  Sar^ 
dinia,  entered  into  before  the  late  war,  by 
which  the  latter  bound  herself,  in  case 
her  territory  should  be  considerably  in- 
creased in  Italy  by  the  event  of  the  war, 
to  cede  Savoy  to  France.  Lord  Coipdey 
added  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  the  Treaty,  and  had  many 
reasons  for  not  believing  it,  but  he  was 
induced  to  call  his  Lordship's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  question  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Savoy  to  France  was  beginning  to 
occupy  the  puWic  mind  very  seriously, 
and  that  it  was  likely  to  be  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  French  Government  if  the 
DucMes,  and  more  particularly  the  Bo- 
magna,  were  annexed  to  SanUnia.  But 
this  was  not  all.  The  same  day  brought 
another  despatch,  in  which  Lord  Cowley 
said  that  Dr.  Kern  had  stated  to  him  he 
could  not  doubt  that  active  measures  wcro 
going  on  for  the  realization  of  the  project, 
and  hoping  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  remonstrate  against  the  sup- 
posed intentions  of  the  Emperor  before  it 
should  be  too  late.  That  despatch  also 
was  received  on  the  26th.  Judging  from 
the  reply  of  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Gran- 
ville) to  his  question  on  the  27th  January 
his  noble  Friend  never  could  have  seen 
either  of  those  despatches.  He  (the 
Marquess  of  Normanby)  in  putting  the 
question  said,  that  he  was  quite  sure  he 
^ould  not  be  told  that  the  Government 
had  no  information  on  the  subject ;  as  it 
turned  out,  however,  he  (the  Marquess  of 
Normanby)  was  better  informed  upon  the 
matter  than  was  the  noble  Earl  himsdf. 
The  answer,  hoWever,  which  he  did  re- 
ceive was,  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  received  no  information  as  to  the  ne- 
gotiations said  to  exist  between  France 
and  Sardinia  for  the  annexation  of  Savoy 
to  France.  From  that  answer  their  Lord- 
ships were  probably  inclined  to  believe 
that  such  a  despatch  as  that  to  which 
he  had  referred,  had  never  been  written. 
He  did  think  tiiat  Her  Mojesty's  Ministers 
ought  to  be  more  careful  in  ascertaining 
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the  facts  on  which  they  had  to  reply 
before  they  gave  an  answer  so  eminently 
inconsistent  with  the  exact  state  of  affairs. 
But  this  was  not  all.  The  effect  of  all  the 
answers  which  had  been  given  on  this  sub- 
ject in  that  and  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment was  to  create  an  impression  that  this 
question  of  Savoy  might  have  been  spoken 
of  in  the  month  of  July  but  had  never 
been  reverted  to  since.  The  first  day  that 
any  glimmer  of  light  broke  through  the 
profound  darkness  in  which  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  sought  to  envelope  the  question 
was  the  10th  of  February — ^a  very  impor- 
tant day  in  other  respects,  because  it  was 
on  that  evening  that  Mr.  Gladstone  intro- 
duced the  Budget  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  On  that  day,  having  re- 
ceived information  of  the  most  impor- 
tant character,  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  ask  the  (Government  to  give  an  im- 
mediate reply  to  a  question  he  then 
put : — and  he  certainly  used  all  the  cour- 
tesy he  could  on  the  occasion,  for  he 
sent  to  the  noble  Lord  a  copy  of  the 
paper  which  contained  it  the  evening  be- 
fore he  put  the  Question.  That  (Question 
was  put,  and  he  received  the  same  reply 
of  rather  affected  pleasantry,  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  could  not  attend 
to  newspaper  paragraphs — that  anything 
of  that  kind  was  unworthy  the  attention 
of  the  Government.  But  the  effect  of 
the  information  was  that  the  rumours  to 
which  he  had  alluded  on  the  former  occa- 
sions were  strictly  true,  and  that  all  per- 
sons in  Paris  had  become  aware  that 
the  article  in  question  had  been  inserted 
through  the  authority  and  under  the  in- 
spiration of  Count  Walewski.  For  it  was 
'Lord  Cowley  who,  in  his  despatch  of  the 
6th  of  July,  reported  that  Count  Walewski 
had  reminded  him  of  the  same  facts  stated 
in  the  newspaper  cited  by  him,  that  be- 
tween July  and  January  he  had  repeatedly 
warned  the  Ambassador  that  if  England 
succeeded  in  carrying  out  her  policy  of  an- 
nexation in  Central  Italy,  it  must  be  ''  at 
the  cost  of  Savoy  and  Nice, "  which  must 
in  that  case  pass  to  France.  This  despatch 
was  written  on  the  5th  of  February,  it  is 
docketed  as  received  on  the  8th.  It  would 
have  been  convenient  to  some,  perhaps 
inconvenient  to  others,  if  it  had  arrived  in 
the  usual  course  on  the  6th,  because  then 
the  information  would  have  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Government  the  night  of  my 
Motion  for  an  Address  on  the  7th.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  docketed  as  arrived  the 
8th,   and  it  must  have  been  eight-and- 
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forty  hours  accessible  to  the  noble  Lords 
opposite  when  I  put  my  question  on  the 
10th.  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  believe 
that  from  circumstances  the  President 
of  the  Council  had  not  seen  it,  but  one 
must  also  believe  that  the  noble  Lord  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  had  not  seen  it, 
else  he  could  never  have  volunteered  to 
inform  the  House  that  the  subject  was, 
so  to  say,  dropped  between  July  and  Ja- 
nuary. Their  Lordships  would  recollect 
that  it  was  on  the  very  evening  on  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  brought  forward  his  Bad- 
get  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  again  to  in- 
troduce this  question  stating  that  he  was 
sorry  to  detain  their  Lordships  from  hear- 
ing the  interesting  speech  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, but  that  he  thought  it  was  quite 
time  that  their  Lordships  should  have  some 
distinct  information  on  the  subject  But 
the  fact  was  that  it  was  with  a  view  to 
the  effect  of  that  Budget,  tliat  both  that 
and  the  other  House  of  Parliament  had 
been  kept  without  any  distinct  information 
on  this  subject.  The  secret  of  the  CabiDet 
was  for  that  night  kept,  and  the  whole 
effect  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
speech  preserved  from  all  present  contact 
with  stubborn  facts ;  true,  no  one  believ- 
ed his  assertion  that  this  was  not  to  be  a 
union  of  the  Goverment  but  a  union  of  the 
nations.  All  saw  that  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor  the  Treaty  was  required  to  keep 
the  commercial  measure  from  any  popular 
control  which  would  be  fatal  to  tiiem. 
That  on  our  part,  all  had  been  hurried  on 
in  order  that  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
might  find  this  country  so  fEur  committed 
as  to  make  it  dangerous  to  recede;  but 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  went  on  to  say, . 

''  This  is  not  to  be  an  union  of  the  GoTernmeDts ; 
it  is  to  bo  an  union  of  the  nations ;  and  I  confidently 
say  again,  as  I  have  already  ventured  to  say  in  this 
House,  that  there  never  can  be  anj  union  between 
the  nations  of  England  and  France  ezoepi  an  onistt 
beneficial  to  the  world,  because  direotlj  either  the 
one  or  the  other  begins  to  harbour  schemes  of 
selfish  aggrandizement,  that  moment  the  jealoiisy 
of  its  neighbour  will  powerfully  react,  and  the 
very  fact  of  their  being  ih  harmony  will  of  itself 
be  at  all  times  the  most  oonolnsire  proof  tiist 
neither  of  them  can  meditate  anything  whieb  is 
dangerous  to  Europe.*'— {3  Bantard,  olvi.,  836.] 

Every  one  who  heard  that  statement  be- 
lieved that  perfect  harmony  existed  at 
that  moment.  That  effort  of  oratonetl 
art  had  cost  the  country  something;  bat 
it  was  for  the  time  succc^sM,  as  it  gave  a 
Ministry  which  held  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  the  slightest  thread  a  stroog 
temporary  majority.    But  would  the  saae 
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effect  have  resulted  had  all  tbe  facts  been 
known — had  both  Honsos  of  Parliament 
been  in  possession  of  Lord  Cowley's  de- 
spatch— ^that  measures  for  the  promotion 
of  what  one  of  his  colleagues  afterwards 
called  a  scheme  of  selfish  aggrandizement 
were  at  that  time  actually  in  qperation, 
and  that  the  harmony  which  was  con- 
ndered  so  perfect  had  been  already  broken? 
Had  these  facts  been  known  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  thought  the  great  national 
sacrifices  they  were  required  to  make  were 
not  compensated  by  any  counteraoting  ad- 
vantages. Have  the  Ministers  not  been 
since  found  to  avow  that  something  wa^ 
meditated,  in  their  opinion,  ''dangerous 
to  Europe?" 

He  now  came  to  the  part  of  the  subject 
more  directly  involved  in  his  Eesolutions, 
namely,  that  part  which  affected  the  con- 
duct of  Her  Majesty's  Qovcmment  in  re- 
spect to  the  negotiations  between  France 
and  Sardinia.    No  one  knew  better  than 
Count  Walewski  how  these  proceedings 
would  be  scrutinized.    Count  Walewski  is 
not  unknown  in  this  country.    As  French 
Ambassador  he  was  for  many  years  de- 
servedly popular.     It  so  happens  that  he 
was  residing  here  in  that  character  at  a 
most  extraordinary  Ministerial  catastrophe, 
which  arose  entirely  from  those  irregula- 
rities in  the  conduct  of  diplomatic  inter- 
course, of  which  I  am  now  complaining. 
This  was  the  cause  of  the  summary  dis- 
missal of  Lord  Palmerston  in  1851  by  his 
present  Foreign  Secretary.     When  a  very 
important  communication  is  made  to  a 
Secretary  of  State  by  a  Foreign  Ambas- 
sador, it  is  the  correct  custom  to  record 
its  substance  to  the  English  Ambassador 
abroad.     Had  Lord  Palmerston  adhered 
to  this  rule  and  communicated  to  him,  as 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  what  he  had  said 
to  M.  Waleswki,  he  would  never  have  in- 
curred the  consequences  unknown  to  any 
other  Statesman  of  having  been  dismissed 
with  the  unanimous  assent  of  all  his  col- 
leagaes.   Count  Walewski  on  that  occasion 
justly  estimated  his  diplomatic  duty.   That 
which  was  told  him  by  the  English  Min- 
ister, he  considered  as  the  property  of  his 
Government,  and  wrote  an  official  despatch 
reporting  Lord  Palmerston's  language;  and 
when  he  (Lord  Normanby)  read  Lord  Pal- 
merston*8  despatch  to  the  French  Minister, 
which  had  been  agreed  to  in  the  Cabinet, 
he  naturally  remarked,  ''  this  is  not  the 
language  of  Lord  Palmerston  as  quoted 
by  Coimt  Walewski  in  his  despatch."    He 


would  not  allude  any  ftirther  to  the  con- 
sequences thus  produced,  but  had  cited  it 
as  a  proof  that  Count  Walewski  had  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  Lord  John  Russell 
would  be  regular  himself  on  these  points ; 
and  should  be  surprised  if  any  one  engaged 
in  these  transactions  shall  consider  this 
a  light  matter,  when  they  recollect  that 
liord  Palmerston' s  defence  on  that  occasion 
was,  that  he  considered  the  conversation 
**  a  private  one,"  which  excuse  was  ac- 
cepted by  no  one.  Having  mentioned  that 
subject  he  would,  with  their  Lordships' 
permission,  refer  to  a  paper  which  he  held 
in  his  hand|  and  which  was  remarkable  as 
containing  an  incident  which,  until  it  was 
published  in  a  London  journal,  had  never 
come  to  his  knowledge.  The  paragraph 
was  contained  in  a  journal  published  in 
London,  and  supposed  to  have  relations 
with  the  French  government,  and  he  ex- 
pected it  was  not  written  without  autho- 
rity. It  was,  in  fact,  the  Imperial  answer 
to  Lord  John  Russell's  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  5th  of  April. 
He  would  quote  two  extracts  from  this 
article  in  The  Morning  Chronicle,  which, 
both  from  its  tone  and  its  type,  showed 
that  it  had  been  inspired  by  high  authority. 
It  begins : — 

"  We  learn  from  Paris  that  the  Emperor  has 
been  equally  afflicted  and  hart  at  finding  himself 
accnsed  of  having  been  deficient  in  good  faith 
towards  England  with  regard  to  the  union  of 
Savoy  and  Nice  to  France." 

"  No  Power  is  less  entitled  than  England  to  be 
astonished  at  a  result  which  was  worked  ont,  so 
to  speak»  by  her  own  policy,  when,  in  opposition 
to  the  counsels  of  the  French  Government,  she 
laboured  to  bring  about  the  complete  annexation 
of  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena,  of  tho 
Legations,  and  of  Tuscany,  to  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia.  From  the  very  moment  that  policy  was 
manifested.  Count  Walewski  never  ceased,  in  his 
conversations  with  Earl  Cowley,  to  point  out  the 
necessities  that  it  would  impose  on  France.  The 
English  Ambassador  could  not  have  left  his  Go- 
vernment in  ignorance  of  the  persistent  and  in- 
variable nature  of  the  declarations  made  to  him 
on  that  subject ;  and  if  there  is  anything  to  be 
surprised  at,  it  is  that  the  blue-book  contains  not 
one  trace  of  a  communication  which  ougfU  to  be 
found  in  the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  of 
which  the  production  would  have  served  to  prove 
that  Lord  John  Russell  was  never  ignorant  that ' 
the  system  of  annexations  which  he  warmly  pa- 
tronized would  have  for  its  corollary  and  comple- 
ment the  union  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France. 
The  latest  warning  given  to  him  on  that  head  was 
from  the  new  Minister  of  Foreign  Affiurs,  M. 
Thouvenel,  a  few  days  after  his  installation  t# 
office,  when  it  was  evident  that  the  mode  of  solu- 
tion proposed  by  the  English  Government  would 
lead  to  tho  formation  of  a  great  State  in  the 
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fkots.    Where  it  the  duplicity  ?    We  leare  any 
linoere  and  honest  man  to  judge.*' 

He  now  came  to  the  despatch  of  the  24th 
of  January,  which  was  missing  when  the 
papers  relative  to  the  annexation  of  Savoy 
and  Nice  were  presented^  which  might  not 
at  the  first  hlush  appear  to  be  of  much  im- 
portance, but  in  which  Lord  Cowley  stated 
that  he  had  no  specific  information  on  the 
subject.  The  ''latest  warning"  seemed 
to  nave  been  given  on  the  25th,  when 
Lord  CSowley  had  for  the  first  time  an 
interview  with  M.  Thouvenel,  with  re» 
spect  to  which  there  were  two  despatches 
which  did  not  bear  on  the  part  of  the 
case  to  which  he  was  addressing  himself. 
On  the  25th  of  January,  howevw,  it  was 
that  Lord  Cowley  had  written  that  first 
despatch  to  the  Foreign  Minister  at  home 
in  which  he  distinctly  stated  that  the 
annexation  of  Savoy  and  Kice  would  take 
place  if  Central  Italy  were  united  to  Sar- 
dinia. It  was  very  evident  that  Lord 
Cowley  had  then  acquired  information  of 
which  he  was  not  possessed  the  day  before, 
and  it  was  also  evident  that  instead  of 
sending  an  official  despatch  he  had  for- 
warded an  account  of  these  transactions 
by  meana  of  private  letters,  and  perhaps 
had  been  desired  to  do  so.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  French  Government  in  the 
matter,  he  might  add,  was  that  we  had  had 
repeated  warning  as  to  what  was  likely  to 
occur,  and  that  we  ought  to  have  been 
perfectly  aware  that  the  course  which  we 
had  been  pursuing  since  the  signing  of 
the  Treaty  of  Yillafranca  must  lead  to  the 
annexation  which  we  deprecated.  And 
what  was  that  course  ?  England,  a  Ppwer 
which  had  objected  to  the  war  from  the 
first,  which  had  done  so  on  the  ground  of 
respect  to  Europeas  treaties,  which  had 
prc^essed  neutrality  and  non-intervention, 
had,  when  the  ink  was  hardly  dry  which 
signed  the  preliminaries  between  the  bel- 
li^rents,  interposed  her  meddling  inter- 
vention to  mar  the  execution  of  the  solemn 
engagements  on  the  faith  of  which  the 
curse  of  European  war  had  been  averted. 
On  the  19th  of  July,  a  week  only  after  the 
war  was  concluded,  Lord  Johji  Eussell 
wrote  a  despatch,  reccnnmending  to  the 
Provisional  Government  of  Tuscany  the 
immediate  election  of  an  Assembly  to  de- 
cide upon  their  future  fate,  though  the 
Gbvenunent  of  that  coun^  was  still 
usurped  by  the  Sco^inian  Commissioner, 
who  had  been  recalled ;  therefore  from  the 
first  the  whole  proceeding  had  not  a  Am- 
biance of  legality.  This  course^  all  tending, 
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as  he  knew,  to  the  annexation  of  Savoy 
and  Nice,*  the  Foreign    Secretary  seeois 
to  have  pursued  by  constant  intr^oes  at 
Turin  and  elsewhere,   up  to   the  begin- 
ning of  last  month.     There  was  modi  in 
the  recent  conduct  of  France  which  gave 
room  for  uneasiness  as  to  the  future,  but  he 
thought  sufficient  allowance  had  not  been 
made  for  the  necessities  of  the  pontioa 
made  for  the  Emperor  by  the  line  pursued 
by  the  English  Government.    It  had  been 
asserted  that  at  least  one  of  tha  Cabinei 
was  very  early  informed  of  this  contin- 
gency, in  the  event  of  Yenetia  being  an- 
nexed as  well  as  Lombardy,  and  had  not 
expressed  any  istrong  objection.    But  aa 
far  as  French  feeling  was  ooncemed,  it 
would  have  been  more  fatal  to  Impoial 
predige  if,  without  compensation,  he  had 
consented  to  the  creation  of  a  new  State, 
which  should  extend  fiom  the  aouth  of  ^ 
Maremma  to  within  forty  miles  of  Lyoi», 
with  an  uninterrupted  coast  line  from  near 
Civita  Vecchia  to  the  Var.    Yenetia  an^ 
nexed  might  have  been  mistQ  dangerous  to 
Germany,  but  not  so  olmoxious  to  France. 
The  last  act  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Fordga 
Secretcuy  with  reference  to  this  quesion 
— the  despatch  of  the  22nd  of  March,  be 
(the  Marquess  of  I^ormanby)  was  ready 
to  admit  was  an  able  one;   but  at  the 
same  time  he  must  express  his  opinion 
that  it  was  certainly  deficient  in  sincerity 
of  statement.  The  noble  Lord  indulged  in 
guess  and  hypothesis  as  to  the  line  of  tibe 
French  Government  on  points  upon  whidi 
positive  information  had  been  famished  to 
him  by  the  very  agent  he  was  addresu^ 
and  that  was  a  course  of  whidi  he  (the 
Marquess  of  Kormanby)  must  confess  he 
could  not  approve.    He  believed  tixat  no 
advantage  had  been  gained  to  Italy  by 
the  Tr^ty  of  Yillafranea,  still  less  by 
the  violation  of  that  treaty,  to  compen- 
sate for  the  misery,  suffering,  and  bloodr 
shed  of  the  war.    He  had  stated  on  pre- 
vious occasions  that  he  objeeted  to  the  po- 
licy of  aU  those  measures ;  and,  without 
reference  to  his  own  opinions,  he  thought 
there  were  indications  that  it  was  very 
possible  the  year  1860  might  in  its  end 
resemble  1859,  no  m(»re  than  the  year 
1849  resembled  1848.    It  was  v«y  pooi- 
ble  that  this  newly  construeted  Itahas 
kingdom  might  bretdL  down ;  the  oo^iA* 
gency  would  depend  very  mu^  cm  t^ 
characters  of  the  two  persons  under  "^Mse 
leadership  the  experiment  had  been  made. 
With  respect  to  die  part  which  the  King 
of  Sardinia  had*  acted  in  the  matteiv  iM 
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bdiiored  that  there  never  was  a  man  of 
whom  it  might  be  more  truly  said  than 
of  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  had  grasped  at 
the  territories  of  his  neighbours  and*  given 
away  his  own,  that  he  was  alieni  appetens, 
Mti  prefitsua.  His  conduct  in  abandon- 
ing Savoy,  leaving  Piedf&<mt  and  adjoum- 
ii^  its  Legislature,  had  produced  a  great 
cSbmnge  in  public  opinion ;  and  as  to  Count 
Cavour,  he  believed  that  neither  in  Eng- 
land nor  elsewhere  could  he  ever  get  over 
tiie  £act^  that  when  this  barter  was  all  set- 
tled he  told  his  Mend  Sir  James  Hudson 
that  Sardinia  would  nev^  sell,  exchange, 
Bor  surrender  her  territory.  He  wished  by 
his  Motion  to  cast  censure  on  no  man ;  but 
by  refusing  to  adopt  his  Eesolutions  their 
Loidahips  would  produce  an  impression  that 
they  approved  transactions  not  sanctioned 
by  the  opinion  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
lE^tish  publie.  He  was  well  aware  that 
any  independent  Member  of  their  Lord- 
ships' House  who  took  upon  himself  to 
introduce  a  question  of  this  importance 
incurred  a  deep  xesponsibility,  but  in  the 
oourse  which  he  had  taken  he  was  actuated 
by  a  strong  sense  of  duty;  and  he  th^c- 
Sote  cordially  recommended  the  subject  to 
the  attention  of  their  Lordships.  The 
noble  Marquess  concluded  by  moving  the 
Eesolutions. 

Earl  COWLEY  :— My  Lords,  beiore  I 
make  aay  comment  on  the  Kesolutiona 
vhichmy  noble  Friend  has  just  submitted 
to  your  Lordships.  I  beg  ^o  thank  you  for 
the  courtesy  shown  to  myself  in  postponing 
this  discussion  in  order  to  afford  me  the 
opportunity  of  being  present.  I  am  sure 
that  none  of  your  Lordships  will  be 
astonished  at  my  wish  to  take  part  in  this 
debate.  When  I  first  read  the  Resolu- 
tions proposed  by  my  noble  Friend  they 
appeared  to  me  to  contain  so  distinct  and 
80  apeoific  a  charge  against  myself,  of 
being  in  some  way  or  other  instrumental 
in  keeping  back  from  your  Lordships 
matters  of  great  importance  that  1  felt  it 
'  necessary  to  ask  permission  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  present  myself  before 
year  Lordships  in  order  that  I  might 
answer  so  grave  a  charge.  It  is  perfectly 
elear  that  it  is  something  which  I  am  sup- 
posed to  have  done — or  rather  that  I  have 
kit  undone — which  has  induced  my  noble 
Friend  to  move  these  Resolutions — Reso- 
lutions which,  if  approved  by  your  Lord- 
ships, notwithstanding  what  he  says  to 
the  contrary,  cannot  appear  to  me  in  any 
other  light  than  a  vote  of  censure.  The 
best  way  in  which  I  can  meet  this  charge 


is  by  simply  stating  to  your  Lordships  all 
that  has  taken  place  with  reference  to 
these  transactions.  In  the  month  of  March, 
1859,  I  received  a  communication  from 
my  noble  Friend  then  at  the  head  of  tho 
Foreign  Department,  stating  that  he  had 
received  information  of  a  Treaty  having 
been  signed  in  the  January  preceding  be- 
tween France  and  Sardinia  for  the  cession 
of  Savoy  to  the  former  country,  and  de- 
siring me  to  make  inquiries  into  the  truth 
of  the  rumour.  I  accordingly  addressed 
myself  to  Count  Walewski  on  the  subject, 
and  was  assured  by  him  that  no  such 
treaty  existed.  On  the  4th  of  July,  a  de- 
spatch from  Her  Majesty's  Minister  in  Swit« 
zerland  passed  through  my  hands  in  which, 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Council,  he  ex- 
pressed apprehensions  lest  there  should  be 
an  arrangement  of  that  nature  subsisting 
between  Franco  and  Sardinia.  Without 
waiting  for  instructions  from  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  I  again  went  to  Count  Wa- 
lewski, and  he  thca  told  me  that  there  had 
been  discussions  between  tho  Governments 
of  those  two  countries  with  respect  to  a 
cession  of  territory  to  France,  and  that  it 
had  been  laid  down  on  the  part  of  France 
that  if  the  event  of  the'  war  were  to  make 
considerable  territorial  additions  to  Sar- 
dinia in  Central  Italy,  France  might  think 
it  necessary  to  demand  some  extension  on 
the  side  of  Savoy.  I  conveyed  tbis  infot- 
mation  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and 
on  the  following  day,  the  5th  of  July,  Her 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  addressed  to 
me  the  instructions  which  are  included  in 
the  papers  that  I  hold  in  my  hands ;  and 
I  may  say,  once  for  all,  that  up  to  the 
time  when  the  question  took  a  more  serious 
shape  these  instructions  guided  my  conduct 
and  influenced  the  conversations  which  I 
held  with  the  French  Government.  On  the 
7th  news  of  the  armistice  reached  Paris; 
and  on  the  8th  Count  Walewski,  in  a  con« 
versation  which  I  had  with  him,  of  his  own 
accord,  and  without  any  provocation  on  mj 
part,  made  a  declaration  that  if  at  any 
time  the  idea  of  annexing  Savoy  to  France 
had  been  entertained  by  his  Government,  it 
was  entirely  abandoned.  This  declaration 
was  made  unequivocally  and  without  any 
reserve  whatever.  Your  Lordships  are 
aware  that  on  tho  llth  the  prelimina* 
ries  of  peace  were  signed  at  Yillafranca. 
Your  Lordships  are  also  aware  that  tliose 
preliminaries  received  no  acceptance  in 
general  by  the  populations  of  Italy,  who 
thought  they  would  benefit  by  becoming 
part  of  Sardinia,  and  they  preferred  annex- 
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ation  to  that  coantrj  to  the  arrangements 
made  under  the  provisions  of  that  treaty. 
Tour  Lordships  are  also  aware  that  Count 
Walewski,  from  the  moment  those  prelimi- 
naries were  signed,  was  most  anxious  to 
carry  out  the  stipulations  which  they  em- 
bodied.   It  is  perifeotly  true  that  in  various 
conversations  which  I  had  with  him,  but 
particularly  on  the  25th  of  August  and 
the  3rd  of  November,  he  declared  to  me 
his  private  opinion — I   had   no  authority 
whatever  to  convey  it  to  my  Government 
— but  he  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  if  the 
annexation  of   the  Duchies   to   Sardinia 
were  to  take  place,  such  a  step  would  be 
followed  by  a  demand  for  the  annexation 
of  Savoy  to  France.     This  was  not  an 
official   communication   made   to   roe   by 
Count  Walewski;    it  was  an  observation 
which  passed  in  common  conversation,  and 
I  certainly  did  not  take  it,  nor  was  it 
meant  to  bo  taken,  as  an  official  decla- 
ration which  I  was  to  forward  to  the  Bri- 
tish Government.     Still,  I  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  make  it  known  to  Government, 
and  I  accordingly  did  so  in   my  private 
letters.     Now,  what  would  have  been  the 
consequence  had  I  acted  otherwise?     I 
was  in  possession  of  the  solemn  declara- 
tion which  Count  Walewski  gave  in  July, 
and  ,  if  I  had  made  the  observation  the 
subject  of   an    official   communication    I 
should  have  involved  my  Government  at 
once  in  the  fruitless  discussion  of  a  ques- 
tion which  to  all  appearance  was  about  to 
engage  the  attention  of  a  Congress,  and 
I  should  have  given  up  the  advantage  of 
the  previous  declaration  which  had  been 
made  to   me,  as  I  have   already  stated, 
unequivocally,  and  without  any  qualifica- 
tion   whatever.       Another    consideration 
which    weighed    very  strongly  with    me 
was  that,  I  could  not  conceive  that,  what- 
ever the  wish  or  intention  of  France  might 
be,   it  was    possible  that  Sardinia  would 
give  up  its  territory.      I  did  not  believe 
that  the  King  of  Sardinia  could  alienate 
what  has  been  well  called  *'  the  cradle  of 
his  dynasty/'  and  which,  moreover,  contains 
the  last  resting-place  of  his  ancestors.  My 
noble  Friend,  in  the  Resolutions  which  he 
has  proposed,  remarked  that  it  is  not  usual 
to  refer  to  private  correspondeqce  in  pub- 
lic despatches.     My  Lords,  I  admit  this  ; 
such  a  proceeding  is  undoubtedly  irregular; 
but  I  think  I    can   give  your  Lordships^ 
good  reasons  why  I  committed  this  irre- 
gularity.    In  the  month  of  January  lust, 
when  the  change  of  Government,  or  rather 
the  change  in  the  Department  for  Foreign 
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Affairs  in  France  took  place,  I  happened 
to  be  in  this  country  on  a  short  leave  of 
absence.  On  my  return  to  Paris  I  found 
the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  altered.  The 
question  of  the  annexation  of  Savoy,  which 
had  cpmpletely  fallen  to  the  ground,  was 
in  everybody's  mouth,  and  it  consequently 
became  necessary  for  me  to  speak  to  the 
new  Minister  for  Foreign  A&irs  on  the 
subject.  The  Congress,  moreover,  was  no 
longer  expected  to  assemble.  As  sood, 
therefore,  as  M.  Thouvenel  had  assumed 
the  direction  of  French  Foreign  Affsirs  I 
went  and  spoke  to  him  on  this  question; 
but  M.  Thouvenel,  from  his  long  absence 
in  Turkey,  was  so  totally  unacquainted 
with  what  had  taken  place  that  he  told 
me  on  various  occasions  that,  until  he  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  informing  himself 
fully,  he  would  give  me  no  information. 
It  was  not  until  the  dth  of  February  that 
he  gave  me  any  notification  with  respect  to 
the  intentions  of  the  French  Government. 
It  is  true  that  I  had  received  information 
in  the  meantime  from  other  sources  that 
the  matter  was  under  the  consideration  of 
that  Government,  but  it  was  only  on  the 
5th  that  anything  like  an  official  comma- 
nication  was  made  to  me.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  me  then  to  recall  M.  Thouve- 
nel s  attention  to  the  declarations  formerl/ 
made  to  me  ;  but  before  doing  so  I  went  to 
Count  Walewski,  who  admitted  the  accuracy 
of  my  representations,  but  pointed  out  that 
on  more  than  one  occasion  allusions  had 
been  made  to  the  possibility  of  a  demand  bj 
France  for  the  annexation  of  Savoy  in  the 
event  of  territorial  additions  being  made 
to  Sardinia.  In  making  my  public  report 
to  the  Secietary  of  State  it  seemed  to  me 
that  it  would  be  unfair  not  to  make  men- 
tion of  Count  Walewski's  observations.  I 
had  the  choice  of  doing  that  which  was 
irregular  or  unfair.  I  could  not  hesitate 
between  the  two  ;  and  I  think  I  have  said 
enough  to  show  to  your  Lordships  that 
what  I  did  was  justifiable  and  proper,  and 
I  trust  your  Lordships  will  clearly  under- 
stand that  throughout  these  transactions 
there  has  been  no  communication  withheld 
from  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  that 
the  observations  between  Count  Walewski 
and  myself  were  proper  subject-matter  for 
private  communication  and  not  for  official 
report.  With  regard  to  that  part  of  the 
noble  Marquess's  Resolution  which  says 
that  the  "absence  of  any  such  record, 
more  especially  if  such  private  correspon* 
dence  is  referred  to  in  public  despatches* 
is  injurious  to  the  public  service,  and  anjost 
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alike  to  the  Foreign  Minister  who  made 
the  eommnnication."  My  nohle  Friend  who 
has  80  long  heen  an  ornament  to  the  diplo- 
miitic  senrice,  mnst  know  that  when  a 
foreign  Minister  wishes  to  make  a  eom- 
mnnication to  a  foreign  Government,  he  has 
his  own  Amhassador  or  Minister  to  do  it  by, 
and  that  it  is  generally  in  that  way  that 
ench  eommnnications  are  made,  ^ow  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  communication  of 
Count  Wa)ewski*8  opinion  was  ever  made 
to  M.  de  Persignj,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
greatest  proofs  that  he  had  no  intention  to 
make  it  as  official.  My  Lords,  I  am  not 
sufficiently  oonyersant  with  Parliamentary 
usages  to  know  in  what  manner  this  Mo- 
tion ought  to  he  met ;  but  I  hope  I  ha?e 
said  enough  to  conyince  your  Lordships 
that  throughout  the  whole  of  these  trans- 
actions no  important  communication  was 
ever  withheld  by  me  from  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  that  in  making  this  par- 
ticular communication  by  a  private  letter, 
and  not  in  a  public  despatch,  I  did  that 
which  was  most  in  conformity  with  the 
best  interests  of  Her  Majesty's  service. 

Eabl  GRAKYILLE  :  — My  Lords,  I 
really  think  that,  after  the  yery  dear,  can- 
did, and  satisfactory  answer  giyen  by  the 
noble  Earl  to  this  Motion,  and  seeing  that 
no  Peer  has  risen  to  support  it,  I  am  only 
doing  my  duty  in  moving  the  Preyious 
Question.  The  noble  Marquess  commenced 
by  saying  that  no  attack  whatever  was  in- 
tended on  the  noble  Earl  by  this  Motion, 
and  that  he  r^;retted  extremely  that  it 
should  haye  the  appearance  of  it.  I  know 
enough  of  the  good  feeling  of  the  noble 
Marquess  to  be  assured  that  it  must  haye 
been  yery  painful  to  him  to  be  compelled, 
by  a  sense  of  public  duty,  twice  during 
this  short  Session  to  attack  the  two  per- 
sons who  succeeded  him  in  the  two  di- 
plomatic posts  which  he  has  last  held. 
In  one  case,  where  the  censure  affected  a 
young  man  who  was  comparatiyely  un- 
known to  your  Lordships,  and  whose  pro- 
fessional abilities  were  not  generally  known 
beyond  the  world  of  diplomacy,  such  an 
attack  in  his  absence  was  much  to  be  de- 
precated ;  but  it  cannot  be  of  the  slightest 
importance  in  regard  to  a  person  in  the 
position  of  the  noble  Earl.  He  would  not, 
in  the  noble  Earl's  presence,  speak  of  his 
well-known  good  qualities,  except  to  say 
that  his  abilities  haye  secured  him  the 
confidence  of  eyery  Minister  by  whom  he 
has  been  instructed,  and  of  eyeir  Foreign 
Minister  with  whom  he  has  had  mplomatio 
oommunications.    The  noble  Marquess  as- 


sured us,  too,  that  he  did  not  make  his 
Motion  with  the  slightest  intention  of 
turning  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  out  of 
office.  This  dedaration  is  exceedingly 
satisfactory ;  but  considering  that  his 
speech  was  a  series  of  personal  attacks  on 
^e  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  of  general  hostilities  against 
the  Goyemment,  and  that  he  had  raked  up, 
for  the  second  time  this  Session,  a  story 
ten  years  old,  evidently  in  the  yain  hope 
of  throwing  an  apple  of  discord  between 
two  of  the  most  distinguished  Members  of 
the  Goyemment,  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  the 
will  to  turn  us  out  which  is  wanting,  but 
simply  that  the  noble  Marquess  feels  that 
he  is  utterly  powerless  to  accomplish  that 
object.  The  noble  Marquess  has  com- 
plained, certainly  in  no  very  courteous 
terms,  of  two  answers  which  I  gave  him 
early  in  the  Session  on  this  subject  of  Sa- 
yoy;  and  he  expresses  his  astonishment 
how,  after  reading  Lord  Cowley's  despatch 
of  the  25th  of  January,  I  could  say  that 
the  Gbvemment  had  receiyed  no  official 
information  with  regard  to  certain  nego- 
tiations between  ]^ance  and  Sardinia. 
Now,  if  the  noble  Marquess  will  turn  to 
that  despatch,  he  will  see  that  Lord  Cow- 
ley writes  in  it— 

"  It  is  more  than  probable  that  your  Lordship 
if  acquainted  with  a  romonr  In  Patib  that  there 
existed  a  secret  treaty  between  France  and  Sar- 
dinia before  the  late  war.  I  ha?e  no  reason  to 
belieye  in  its  existence,  and  for  many  reasons  I 
am  inclined  to  doubt  it ;  still  I  could  not  take  upon 
myself  to  afBirm  that  some  sort  of  engagement  or 
understanding  respecting  Savoy  does  not  exist 
between  the  two  GoTemments." 

How  can  it  be  affirmed  on  the  strength  of 
this  despatch  that  I  had  the  slightest  sem- 
blance of  a  foundation  for  saying  that  we 
had  receiyed  any  official  information  of  the 
existence  of  the  Treaty  ?  I  do  not  think 
it  is  any  part  of  my  duty,  representing 
Her  Majesty's  Goyemment  in  tlus  House, 
to  giyo  any  answer  to  a  statement  on  a 
point  affecting  France  which  has  appeared 
in  a  journal  in  a  third  country,  wimout,  so 
far  as  I  could  be  aware,  any  official  au- 
tliority;  therefore,  to  that  part  of  the 
noble  Marquess'  charge  I  shall  make  no 
reply.  The  noble  Marquess  then  went 
into  a  long  discuniye  attack  on  the  con- 
duct of  Lord  John  Russell  in  encouraging 
an  appeal  to  the  population  of  Italy— ^ 
which  by  the  way  he  entirely  fiEdled  to 
connect  with  his  Motion — and,  as  far  as  I 
could  make  out,  he  endeayoured  to  show 
that  by  fayouring  the  annexation  of  l^e 
proyinoes  of  Centeal  Italy  to  Pietoont  we 
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were  rospoireiblo  for  the  annexation  of 
Savoy  to  France.  I  appeal  to  my  noble 
Friaid  here  whether  he  has  ever  received 
the  slightest  instruction,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, from  the  Government  to  favonr 
any  ^particular  mode  of  settling  Italy. 
fEarl  Cowley:  Kone  whatever.]  There  is 
no  indiscretion  in  saying  now  that,  ab- 
stractedly speaking,  different  Members  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  held  different 
opinions  as  to  what  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  distributing  the  provinces  of 
Italy ;  but  on  this  we  were  unanimously 
resolved,  that  the  real  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  to  insist  on  the  Italians 
being  left  to  themselves  to  decide  for 
themselves  on  the  mode  of  settlement 
which  they  might  think  best  adapted  for 
their  fnture  interests  'as  a  nation.  I  am 
personally  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
facility  with  which  we  fall  into  a  sHpslop 
style  of  Parliamentary  talking  to  take  ex- 
eeption  to  forms  of  expression  in  speeches ; 
but  when  the  noble  Marquess  seeks  to 
commit  the  House  of  Lords  to  such  Reso- 
hitions  as  these  I  do  think,  with  great  re- 
spect ha  him  and  for  what  he  has  written, 
that  he  ought  to  put  them  into  tolerable 
English.  These  Eesolations  are  to  show 
the  whole  world  what  are  our  views  upon 
the  mode  of  conducting  diplomatic  oorres- 
poodenee.     The  noble  Marquess  moves, 

•*  That  it  appears  by  the  papers  lately  laid  be- 
fore Parliament,  and  especially  by  a  despatch  irom 
Earl  Oowley  to  Lord  John  Russell,  dated  5th 
February,  that  the  French  Minister  had  stated, 
and  truly," — 

This  makes  it  appear  as  if  it  were  an  ex- 
traordinary fact  that  tho  French  Minister 
should  have  stated  truly — what? — 

**  Thftt  tho  iDtention  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  to  take  possession  of  Savoy  under  certain 
contingencies  had  been  made  known  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's  Ambassador  at  Paris,  and  by  him  commu- 
tticated  to  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  l^tate,  on 
more  than  one  occasion  between  the  12th  of  July, 
1858,  and  tho  25th  of  January,  1860,  in  private 
letters." 

The  noble  Marquess  makes  it  perfectly  im- 
possible for  the  French  Minister  to  have 
stated  truly  with  regard  to  all  the  cor- 
respomd^ice  between  the  Ambassador  of 
England  and  tho  Secretary  of  State  ''  on 
more  than  one  oecasioii"  between  July  and 
January.  The  next  Keselution  contains 
the  gist  of  the  matter.  I  do  not  think 
it  goes  far  enough.  If  it  be  neces- 
sary to  lay  down  the  principle  on  which 
diplomatic  correspondence  should  be  car- 
ried on»  I  would  go  the  fullest  length  in 
sajin^  that  all  important  eomiiumieutions 
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between  foreign  agents  and  Uie  Seeretary 
of  State  should  be  by  publie  despatebes. 
But  that  is  not  the  question.  The  teal  ques- 
tion before  us  is  whether,  in  the  jMrtiealar 
case  whioh  the  noble  MarqiMsa  eenaoies,  it 
would  be  a  right  applici^on  of  the  prin- 
ciple or  not.  But  if  it  be  necessary  to  ky 
down  an  abstract  propoMtiony  I  should 
wish  to  see  it  framed  in  clearer  language. 
The  noble  Marquess  proposes  in  his  laai 
paragraph, 

**  That  the  absence  of  any  such  record,  •  more 
especially  if  such  private  eorrespondtnee  is  re- 
ferred to  in  public  despatches,'  is  iojuriotis  to  tho 
publie  service.'* 

I  do  not  know  who  is  the  author  of  the 
words  between  inverted  commas  quoted 
by  the  noble  Marquess;  but  he  goes  on, 

"  Is  injurious  to  the  public  serviee,  unjuti  alike 
to  the  Foreign  Minister  Mrho  made  the  oomxnani- 
cation  and  to  official  colleagues  at  home/' 

Who  are  the  official  odileagues  ?  Are  thej 
the  official  colleagues  of  Lord  Cowley, 
who  has  got  no  colleagues  at  home  ?  Or 
are  they  the  official  eolleagoes  of  Coont 
Walewski,  who,  I  flatter  myself,  has  no 
colleagues  in  this  country  ?  I  must  apolo- 
gize to  your  Lordships  fcnr  having  -^ated 
tiie  matter  thus  lightly ;  bnt  I  IMnk  both 
in  substance  and  in  form  it  is  not  desirable 
to  adopt  these  Bes(^utions.  I  have  no 
wish  to  negative  the  general  proposition « 
I  quite  agree  that  a  rule  ^oold  be  laid 
down;  but  I  do  not  think  it  appHea- 
ble  in  the  present  instance,  and,  ^ere- 
fore,  the  more  becomii^  way  to  treat  the 
Eesolutions  will  be  to  agree  to  what  I 
shall  now  propose — namdy,  the  FreviooB 
Questicm. 

Motion  objected  to ;  and  a  Question  be- 
ing stated  thereupon,  the  previous  Qae»- 
tion  was  pnt,  *'  Whether  the  said  Quefr- 
tion  shall  be  now  put  ?  " 

The  Eael  of  MALMESBUEY:  My 
Lords,  I  am  anxious  to  exjo'ess  the  feel* 
ing  that  prevails  on  this  side  the  House 
that  there  is  no  intention  whatever  to  ex- 
press any  censure  of  the  noble  Earl  who 
has  come  over  to  meet  us  on  this  occasicMi. 
We  are  all  conscious  of  the  ability  and  zeal 
which  he  has  always  fuMlled  the  duties 
of  that  important  mission,  and  certainly 
no  man  is  more  compete  than  myself 
to  bear  witness  to  tiiiat  zeal  and  ability. 
This  we  are  all  perfectly  conscious  of;  but 
I  must  add  that  the  dear  and  straightfor- 
ward statements  of  the  noble  Earl,  do,  in 
some  respects,  justify  the  observations  of 
I  the  noble  Marq;ues8,  because  the  noblo  Exd 
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htts  not  attempted  to  deny  tbat  certain 
conyersations,  and  information  consequent 
np^n  those  conversations^  were  sent  by 
him  to  the  Government,  not  in  an  official, 
hot  in  a  private  form.  My  noble  Friend 
(Eari  Cowley)  has  even  admitted  that  it 
may  be  on  his  part  an  irregularity  so  to 
act ;  but  what  I  wish  to  point  out  to  the 
House  is  that  the  result  of  that  irregu- 
larity has  been,  in  the  first  place,  to  en- 
able the  Cbvemment  by  a  sort  of  quibble 
to  state  that  they  had  no  official  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  these  subjects.  It 
was  correct  to  say  that  they  had  no  official 
informati(m ;  but  it  was  a  quibble  to  use 
the  words  so  as  to  lead  your  Lordships  to 
believe  they  had  no  information  at  all.  I 
understood  the  noble  Earl  the  President  of 
the  Council  to  ground  his  answer  upon 
that ;  and  he  quoted  a  despatch,  in  which, 
no  doubt,  there  was  no  official  information, 
because,  in  fact,  the  information  was  given 
to  the  Government  in  private  letters.     ' 

Eabl  GRAKVILLE  :  The  noble  Mar- 
quess said,  that  if  I  had  read  a  certain  de- 
spatch I  was  inaecuraie  in  stating  to  him 
that  I  had  no  official  information,  and  I 
read  the  despatch  to  show  your  Lordships 
that  there  was  no  official  information  in  it. 
The  Earl  op  MALMESBURY  :  As  I 
understood  him,  the  noble  Earl  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  deceived  the  House,  and  gave 
the  impression  that  the  Government  had 
not  received  any  information  to  excite  ap- 
prehension in  their  minds  as  to  the  annexa- 
iioQ  oi  Savoy.  Another  result  of  the  course 
taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Paris 
is  that  apparent  injustice  is  done  to  Count 
Walewski,  because  the  noble  Earl  has  al- 
ways spoken  and  acted  as  if  Count  Wa- 
lewski  had  not  communicated  to  my  noble 
Eriend  at  Paris  all  the  intentions  and 
views  of  the  French  Government.  I  there- 
fore eaaiiot  help  saying  that  I  regret  that 
my  noble  Friend  at  Paris  did  not  put  in 
the  form  of  a  public  despatch,  or  what  is 
called  in  the  Foreign  Office  a  separate  or 
oonfidential  despatch,  the  whole  conversa- 
tion which  he  had  with  Count  Walowski, 
although  the  words  of  that  conversation 
expre^ed  only  the  private  opinions  of  the  | 
French  Minister.  Your  Lor^hips  must  be 
aware  that  the  private  opinions  of  a  Min- 
ister placed  in  the  position  of  Count  Wa- 
lewslu  bring  with  them  a  weight  and  im- 
portance which  do  not  attach  to  the  opin- 
ions of  ordinary  individuals ;  and  when  I 
was  at  the  Foreign  Office  if  a  Foreign  Min- 
ister had  said  so  and  so  is  my  private 
ofoai^a  with  regard  to  agreat  public  ques- 


tion, I  should  have  deemed  these  words  as 
words  to  be  remembered,  to  be  acted  upon, 
and  to  be  repeated  to  my  colleagues.  I 
therefore  cannot  accept  as  a  valid  excuse 
for  an  irregularity  in  the  usual  manner  of 
carrying  on  diplomatic  business  that  pri- 
vate conversations  with  a  Foreign  Minister 
are  to  be  thought  of  less  consequence  than 
conversations  of  a  formal  and  official  cha- 
racter. I  think  the  whole  amount  of  the 
charge  which  can  be  brought  agunst  my 
noble  Friend  is  that  he  should  have  put 
I  the  conversation  in  an  official  form,  which 
might  or  might  not  have  been  published ; 
and  I  think  the  Secretary  of  State  is  much 
to  blame  that  he  did  not  a^  my  noble 
Friend  to  put  it  in  that  form,  so  that  it 
might  be  a  document  to  be  left  in  the  Fo- 
reign Office  for  the  use  of  his  suecessors. 
But  with  respect  to  private  letters  your 
Lordships  must  not  suppose  that  private 
letters  and  private  communications  cannot 
be  converted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  into 
official  information.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
constantly  done.  I  have  done  it  myself 
several  times.  Private  letters  have  been 
made  public  and  printed  in  blue-booka-« 
in  fact,  it  is  entirely  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  use  of  in- 
formation conveyed  in  private  lett^v  in 
any  way  which  he  pleases,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  unfiair  to  make  any  charge 
against  the  Ambassador.  I  should  not 
have  said  another  word  if  the  noble  Earl 
(Earl  Granville)  had  not  gone  a  little  into 
the  question  of  Savoy,  and  if  some  observa- 
tions had  not  been  made  by  the  leading 
members  of  the  (Government  in  the  other 
House  with  respect  to  what  passed  when 
we  were  in  office^  My  accusation  against 
the  Government  is  of  a  mudi  gravOT  na- 
ture than  what  relates  immediately  to  tbe 
question  before  your  Lordships.  It  is  that 
they  were  neither  watchful  nor  jealous 
enough  upon  this  question  of  Savoy.  It 
ie  quite  clear  that  in  the  private  inJEbrata- 
tioKL  sent  from  Paris  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter there  was  x^enty  of  cause  for  alarm ; 
but  they  might  have  gone  still  further 
bads:.  The  noUe  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Foreign  Department  had  a  document  with* 
in  his  reach  sufficient  to  rouse  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  and  prepare  then 
for  what  was  to  coum.  There  is  a  dei^tok 
now  in  the  Foreign  Office,  dated  as  long 
back  as  October,  1858 — a  month  after  tha 
agreement,  or,  I  wiU  rather  call  it,  tho 
conspiracy,  -  between  two  great  personages 
at  Piombifives — Ci'om  the  President  of  the 
Swiss  &9p«iblie  stating  that  he  had 
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to  beHeve  that  some  conditional  or  con- 
tingent agreement  had  been  come  to  be- 
tween the  Emperor  of  the  French  and 
Connt  Cayour  with  respect  to  Savoy.  We 
tried  to  discover  what  had  taken  place, 
but  were  unable  to  do  so.  We  were  told 
bj  my  noble  Eriend  (Earl  Cowley)  that  he 
believed  that  no  treaty  had  be^  signed. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  treaty  was 
signed ;  and  the  reason  that  no  document 
was  signed  by  either  of  those  potentates 
— for  I  may  (»ill  them  both  so — probably 
was  that  they  might  be  able,  without  any 
violation  of  the  truth,  to  say  that  nothing 
had  been  signed,  and  that  there  was  no 
treaty  in  existence.  It  is,  however,  my 
conviction,  amounting  almost  to  Imow- 
ledge,  that  a  verbal  and  conditional  agree- 
ment was  then  made,  which '  has  since 
been  carried  out.  What  was  the  conduct 
of  the  (Government  of  that  day  ?  I  know 
that  I  was  myself  so  much  idarmed  that 
I  communicated  my  fears  to  my  colleagues, 
and  was  determined  to  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  showing  how  jealous  Eng- 
land would  be  of  such  an  event,  and  of 
warning  France  what  would  be  the  opin- 
ion of  this  country  of  such  an  act  as  the 
annexation  of  Savoy.  Not  only  that — but 
for  so  doing  I  was  taunted  by  the  noble 
Viscount  now  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment with  uselessly  offending  France. 
What  did  the  late  Gk>vemment  do  when 
the  French  troops  marched  through  Savoy 
into  Sardinia  ?  When  the  French  troops 
were  about  to  march  through  Savoy  into 
Sardinia  the  Swiss  Government,  true  to 
the  neutrality  upon  which  depends  its  inde- 
pendence,  referred  to  the  treaties  of  1815, 
and  objected  that  those  troops  had  no  right 
to  pass  through  the  neutndized  territory. 
Subsequently,  there  beihg  some  question 
as  to  whether  the  line  of  railway  did  not 
avoid  the  neutralized  portion  of  Savoy, 
the  Swiss  Government  withdrew  their  ob- 
jection, and  allowed  the  troops  of  Fiance 
to  pass.  We  thought  that  they  were  wrong 
in  doing  so.  We  thought  the  maintenance 
of  the  neutrality  of  that  territory  of  such 
European  consequence — we  thought  the 
exact,  if  you  choose  it,  the  pedantic,  ob- 
servance of  the  treaties  of  1815  of  such 
importance  that  we  protested  against  the 
passage  of  those  troops  to  Sardinia.  On 
the  28th  of  April,  1859, 1  wrote  as  fol- 
lows : — 

<*  Her  Mi^esty's  Government  are  aware  from 
tlie  oommunioations  whioh  have  reached  them 
that  the  Swiss  Government  do  not  propose  to 
raise  any  ohjeotion  fi}anded  on  the  treaties  to  the 
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passage  of  French  troops  along  the  road  vhiefa 
passes  through  the  neutralixed  portion  of  Saroj ; 
but,  as  parties  to  the  treaties  by  which  the  neu- 
trality of  that  district  was  reoognized,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  feel  it  th^  dnty  to  place 
on  record  that  the  march  of  the  French  troops 
through  that  district  has  been  effocted  contrary 
to  the  treaty  engagements  to  which  France  in 
conmion  with  other  Powers  was  a  party." 

That  shows  how  jealous  we  were,  and 
how  early  we  became  jealous  of  this  ques- 
tion concerning  Savoy;  and  yet  for  having 
written  that,  I  was  taunted  by  the  pr^ent 
Prime  Minister  of  this  country  wi^  hav- 
ing uselessly  offended  the  French  Govern- 
ment. Is  it  not  fair,  then,  for  me  to  say 
that  the  jealousy  and  apprehension  which 
the  former  Government  entertained  with 
regard  to  this  question  were  entirely  set 
aside  by  the  Government  which  followed, 
and  that,  in  some  degree,  the  event  which 
has  taken  place  may  be  attributed  to  their 
supineness,  neglect,-  and  indifference,  or 
to  their  disbelief  in  the  intelligence  which 
they  received  from  abroad?  What  has  oc- 
curred wo.uld  be  perfectly  incredible  were 
it  not  witnessed  by  the  evidence  of  facts 
and  events.  Who  that  knows  that  Savoy 
is  annexed,  and  that  the  neutralized  terri- 
tory will  be  annexed  to  France  and  that 
in  that  annexation  every  principle  that 
has  been  considered  sacred  in  treaties  has 
been  violated,  and  that  the  whole  act  is  a 
crime,  could  believe  that  only  about  two 
months  ago  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs  said,  (he  believed  he  should 
not  be  out  of  order  in  quoting  Mansard) 
in  answer  to  a  question  from  Sir  Eobert 
Peel:— 

*<  We  hare  inquired  of  the  Sardinian  Gorem- 
ment  whether  there  was  any  engagement  or  in* 
tention  to  yield  Savoy  to  France,  and  the  answer 
has  been  generally  that  there  was  no  engagement 
upon  the  subject,  and  that  Sardinia  had  no  inten- 
tion to  cede  Savoy  to  France.  That  is  the  gene- 
ral nature  of  the  answer  which  has  been  given. 
We  have  not  communicated  to  the  French  Qovern* 
ment  the  opinion  entertained  by  other  Powers,  be- 
cause we  have  had  no  communications  with  other 
Powers  to  ascertain  what  their  opinions  may  be — 

What,  no  conmiunication  with  the  other 

Powers  your  co-trustees  under  the  Treaties 

of  Vienna,  not  even  so  much  as  to  ask 

their  opinions?    It  is  evident  that  the 

Government  either  cared  not  what  was 

about  to  happen,  or  utterly  disbelieved  the 

information  which  they  had  received  upon 

the  subject* 

With  regard  to  the  last  question  of  the  hon.  Ba* 
ronet,  '  Whether,  in  the  event  of  the  annexa- 
tion  of  Savoy  to  France  being  effected.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Crovemment  are  prewired  to  abandon  the 
nentrality  of  SwitnrlaBd,  s  gnanuiteod  by  Great 
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Britain  in  common  with  other  European  Powers  V 
I  bare  to  lay  that  the  Swiss  GoTernment  hare 
asked  us  whether,  in  case  of  such  annexation,  we 
are  prepai*ed  to  maintain  the  neutrality  of  Swit- 
serland,  and  to  provide  in  suoh  a  manner  that  the 
neutrality  should  in  no  way  be  injured ;  and  we 
have  always  replied  that  we  had  determined  to  do 
so.  It  appears  that  the  districts  of  Chablais  and 
Faucigny  more  especially  are  guaranteed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  in  the  same  manner  as  Switzer- 
land ;  that  they  are,  in  fact,  part  of  the  general 
arrangement  for  the  guarantee  of  Switzerland," 
[a  Hamard,  oM.  p.  1133.] 

I  hope  that  the  Goyemraent  will,  if  it  is 
not  too  late,  redeem  that  pledge.  The 
neutrality  or  Switzerland  is  materially 
threatened  hy  destroying  the  neutrality  of 
this  part  of  Savoy.  If  I  take  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Government  literally,  I  can 
have  no  douht  that  they  are  as  anxious  as 
I  am  for  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland; 
but  what  has  become  of  the  neutrality  of 
Savoy  ?  Who  would  have  believed,  after 
the  speech  which  I  have  just  quoted  as 
delivered  two  months  ago,  that  the  results 
which  have  happened  could  have  occurred, 
as  far  as  I  know,  without  any  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  ?  I  have 
referred  to  this  matter  because  "in  another 
place"  I  have  been  taunted  with  not  having 
acted  with  greater  energy  upon  the  Savoy 
question,  and  with  having,  when  I  did  act, 
acted  in  a  manner  which  was  likely  to 
promote  ill-feeling  on  the  part  of  France. 
The  no^le  Earl's  explanation  having  been 
entirely  satisfactory,  he  having  admitted 
that  there  was  some  irregularity  in  his 
mode  of  correspondence,  and  that  import- 
ant information  should  always  be  conveyed 
in  an  official  manner,  and  ^ere  being  no 
intention  to  embarrass  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
Temment,  I  should  recommend  my  noble 
Priend  the  noble  Marquess  to  withdraw 
his  Resolution,  or,  at  all  events,  to  assent 
to  the  course  which  has  been  proposed  by 
the  noble  Earl  opposite. 

Lord  WODEHOITSE  said,  he  would 
not  have  troubled  their  Lordships  but  for 
one  observation  of  the  noble  Earl  who  had 
just  sat  down,  who  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  deceived  the  House  in  the  state- 
ment made  by  his  noble  Friend  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council.  Now,  so  far  ^m 
having  at  any  time  misled  their  Lordships, 
*  his  noble  Friend  in  the  speech  which  had 
been  referred  to  said  that  he  was  not  in  a 
position  to  deny  that  some  conversation 
had  passed  upon  the  subject  between  the 
late  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Lord  Cowley,  so  that  his  noble  Friend's 
statement  was  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  facts.    He  himself  (Lord  Wodehouse), 


afterwards  stated  that  there  were  no  de- 
spatches, no  communications  of  a  formal 
character  upon  the  subject  (as  in  fact  there 
were  not],  but  that  he  did  not  deny  that 
there  had  been  communications  between 
the  French  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Lord  Cowley.  His  noble 
Friend  the  Ambassador  at  Paris  had  given 
so  full  an  account  of  what  had  happened 
that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  add  a 
word  to  it.  He  had  fiiUy  confirmed  what 
he  (Lord  Wodehouse)  had  said  upon  a 
previous  occasion,  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment had  attached  no  importance  to  the 
conversations  which  had  taken  place,  be- 
cause if  they  had  done  so  they  would 
have  addressed  a  despatch  upon  the  sub- 
ject to  the  French  Ambassador  in  this 
country.  He  had  no  intention  to  foUdw 
the  noble  Earl  who  had  just  sat  down  into 
the  general  question  of  the  annexation  of 
Savoy ;  but  he  must  remind  the  noble  Eaii 
that  however  important  the  late  GK)vem- 
me^t  might  have  considered  the  matter 
they  were  undoubtedly  satisfied  with  very 
little  being  done.  He  maintained  it  was 
perfectly  unjust  to  say  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  not  seriously  opposed 
that  annexation.  Those  who  had  read 
the  despatches  which  had  been  laid  before 
Parliament  would  scarcely  agree  with  the 
opinion  of  the  noble  Earl  on  that  point. 
The  question  of  the  annexation  of  Savoy 
had  undoubtedly  produced  great  disquiet 
throughout  Europe,  and  he  could  assure 
their  Lordships  that  the  part  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  taken  with  re- 
gard to  that  question  had  not  left  the  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  any  Power  that 
they  were  indifferent  to  what  had  taken 
place.  The  noble  Earl  who  spoke  last 
had  referred  to  the  position  of  the  neutra- 
lized provinces  of  Savoy.  That  import- 
ant point  was  at  the  present  moment  the 
subject  of  negotiation  with  all  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe ;  and  therefore  it  could 
not  now  be  conveniently  discussed  by  their 
Lordships.  The  noble  Earl  expressed  re- 
gret that  steps  had  not  been  taken  in  time, 
in  concert  with  the  other  Powers,  to  pre- 
vent the  annexation  of  those  provinces  to 
France.  He  could  only  say  that  all  the 
Powers  who  were  parties  to  the  guarantees 
give^  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  had  been 
consulted  by  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  the  proposals  wluch  had  been  made 
relative  to  that  subject  were  stiU  under 
consideration.  He  had  eveiy  confidence 
that  if  the  Motion  were  pressed  their  Lord- 
ships would  adopt  the  Previous'^uestion. 
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The  MABaiTEss  of  NOEMANBY  musl 
begin  by  reminding  the  noble  Lord  who 
had  just  spoken  that  his  explaneition,  by 
which  he  endeavoured  to  establish  the 
aocuraGj  of  the  answer  given  to  the  ques- 
tion formerly  put  to  the  noble^  Earl  the 
President  of  the  Council  failed,  inasmuch 
aa  it  related  to  a  different  reply  given 
upon  another  occasion.  What  he  had  com- 
plained of  was,  that  on  the  27th  of  Janu- 
ary, he  had  been  told  that  tho  Gk)v^m- 
ment  had  no  information  as  to  tho  state  of 
these  negotiations,  with  no  qualification  of 
the  denial  for  the  use  of  the  word  official, 
though  the  day  before  a  despatch  had  been 
received  from  Lord  Cowley  stating,  that 
"Dr.  Kern  trusted  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  remonstrate  against  the  Em- 
peror's intention  before  it  shall  be  too 
hUie."  He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
notice  tho  pertinacity  with  which  the  no- 
ble Earl  had  attributed  to  him  an  inten- 
tion to  censure  the  Ambassador  at  Paris,  al- 
though he  had  disclaimed  such  an  intention, 
stating  that  the  whole  blame  rested  with 
the  Foreign  Secretary ;  the  fact  was  that 
the  noble  Lord  the  Poreign  Secretary  had 
taken  no  means  of  meeting  the  charge  made 
against  him  by  the  French  Minister,  which 
charge  amounted  to  this — that  the  noble 
Lord  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  pre- 
vent tho  execution  of  that  basis  of  peace 
which  he  had  admitted  to  be  a  blessing 
in  Europe.  Kot  having  in  any  respect 
defended  himself  against  that  accusation, 
on  him  only  rested  the  responsibility.  With 
respect  to  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  dismissal  of  the  noble  Viscount  now  at 
the  head  of  the  Gbvemment  &om  tho  Mi- 
nistry of  Lord  John  EusscU,  he  had  intro- 
duced that  topic  because  it  furnished  the 
strongest  possible  example  of  the  evil  pro- 
duced by  these  irregularities  in  the  con- 
duct of  diplomatic  correspondence.  Count 
Walewski,  whose  name  was  mixed  up 
with  the  present  affair,  also  knew  how 
much  Lord  John  Eussell  then  disapproved 
of  the  abuse  of  private  communications , 
because  he  was  a  witness  of  how  he  had 
visited  it  on  the  noble  Viscount.  He  had 
always  viewed  the  conduct  of  the  noble 
Viscount  on  that  occasion  as  a  great  blot 
in  his  character.  Kor  was  he  singular  in 
that  opinion,  for  the  noble  Viscount's  col- 
leagues had  regarded  the  matter  in  the 
same  light,  having  unanimously  concurred 
in  his  dismissal  from  the  Cabinet.  Cer- 
tainly, the  noble  Earl  opposite  must  have 
been  gravely  dissatisfied  with  the  noble 
Viscount's  proceedings,   because   ho  had 

Lord  Wodehouse 


been  induced  to  take  his  place  at  the  Fo- 
reign Office.  It  was  very  convenient  for 
the  present  Prime  Minieier  and  Foreign 
Secretary  last  year  to  forget  the  disagree- 
ment which  had  occurred  between  them 
on  the  most  important  subjects;  but  at 
this  moment  there  was  scarcely  an  Euro- 
pean statesman — certainly,  there  was  not 
Sf  single  French  statesman — ^who  could  not 
pass  a  civil  service  examination  as  to  every 
one  of  the  points  which  led  to  what  was 
supposed  at  the  time  to  be  the  final  sepa- 
ration between  those  two  noble  Loinis. 
The  result  of  the  debate  had  been  to  elicit 
a  dear  admission  that  a  most  imp<»rtant 
matter — one  likely  to  compromise  the  two 
countries  had  been  made  known  to  our 
Ambassador,  and  by  him  communicated 
to  the  Foreign  Seci^tary  by  means  of  a 
private  communication  instead  of  having 
been  made  in  a  public  despatch,  and  placed 
in  the  Foreign  Office  for  the  information 
of  all  future  Secretaries  of  State.  He  wad 
quite  satisfied  with  the  result  he  had 
sdready  obtained.  What  he  wished  was 
to  show  to  Europe  that  their  Lordships' 
House  did  not  sanction  any  of  those  irre- 
gularities in  the  mode  of  conducting  diplo- 
matic afEairs  to  which  he  had  sdluded. 
He  had  not  heard  any  objection  to  the 
principles  he  had  laid  down ;  and  he  had 
no  doubt,  from  what  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  Earl  opposite,  that  they  would  bo 
adopted  in  future  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. He  would  not  withdraw  the 
Resolutions,  but  he  had  no  objection  to 
accept  the  Previous  Question  on  them, 
on  the  understanding  that  his  Motion  was 
founded  on  principles  which  their  Lord- 
ships would  be  always  inclined  to  sanc- 
tion. 

Tho  Previous  Question  was  then  put, 
*'  That  this  Question  bo  now  put." 

Resohed  in  the  Negative, 

Uouse  adjourned  at  Half-past  Seven 
o'clock,  till  To-morrow,  Half- 
past  Ten  o'clock* 
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and  edifying  speech,  had  proved  hy  statis* 
tics,  the  prudent, habits,  increased  intelli- 
geoce  and  advancement  in  education  of 
the  working  classes;  hut  the  whole  of  the 
arguments  of  the  speech  were  met  by  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  with  a 
sneer ;  and  he  was  the  more  surprised  at 
that,  because,  on  referring  to  tlie  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
in  the  debate  of  1859,  he  found  that  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Member,  when 
speaking  in  behalf  of  the  measure  then 
brought  forward  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, pronounced  the  Bill  calculated  to  en* 
franchise  the  working  classes,  and  read  a 
letter  from  one  whom  he  described  as  an 
influential  inhabitant  of  tlie  borough  of 
Marylebono,  stating  that  the  Bill  was  en- 
titled to  credit  at  the  hands  of  the  working 
classes,  as  the  lodger  franchise  would  add 
15,000  skilled  artizans  to  the  electors  of 
the  borough.  Whence,  then,  had  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  this 
new-born  dread  of  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  working  classes  ?  He  appealed  from 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Hertfordshire 
now  sitting  near  him  (Sir  E.  B.  Lytton). 
That  right  hon.  Baronet  declared  that  the 
Government  to  which  he  belonged  were 
not  afraid  of  the  working  man,  and  that 
for  his  own  part  he  was  proud  of  the  Eng- 
lish workman,  whether  as  the  simple  Eng- 
lish peasant  with  bis  homely  virtues,  or 
the  skilled  mechanic  of  the  manufacturing 
towns  with  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
with  his  dreams  of  a  political  Utopia  quite 
as  rational  as  that  of  Plato.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet,  he  presumed  from  his  writ- 
ings, had  a  hotter  acquaintance  with  the 
working  people  of  this  country  than  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  he  had  no  fear 
of  them,  and  yet  they  were  told  by  the 
latter  that  this  Bill  was  dangerous  and  re- 
volutionary because  it  would  extend  the 
franchise  to  so  many  of  the  working  classes. 
The  right  hon.  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire had  argued  that  the  Bill,  by  confer- 
ring the  franchise  on  £6  and  £10  occu- 
piers in  boroughs  and  counties,  would  cre- 
ate an  homogeneous  constituency.  He  did 
not  understand  the  precise  meaning  of  that 
expression ;  but  he  thought  the  Bill  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  open  to  the  same 
objection  of  creating  a  homogeneous  con- 
stituency, because  it  would  have  conferred 
the  county  franchise  on  a  £10  occupier, 
and  the  borough  franchise  on  a  £10  occu- 

[  Third  Night. 


.  Ma.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  said,  that  it 
jnight  bo  for  the  convenience  of  the  House 
if  the  hon.  Member  for  Salford  would  state 
whether  it  was  his  intention,  after  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  Reform  Bill,  to  perse- 
vere with  the  Motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice  for  referring  the  Bill  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

Ma.  MASSEY  said,  ho  had  only  to  say 
that  as  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for 
Forei^  Affairs  had  finnounced  on  a  for- 
mer evening,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to 
him  by  an  hon.  Member,  that  he  should 
consider  his  (Mr.  Massey's)  Motion  as  equi- 
valent to  one  for  the  rejection  of  his  Bill, 
and  as  he  had  no  such  object  nor  intention 
at  to  /eject  the  Bill,  he  was  left  without 
any  other  alternative  than  to  abandon  his 
Motion.  He  would,  therefore,  give  notice 
that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  proceed 
with  his  Motion. 

REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
BILL.     SECOND  READING. 

ADJOURNED  DEBATE.      THIRD  NIGHT. 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Question  [19th  March],  "  That 
the  Bill  he  now  read  a  second  time." 

Question  again  proposed. 

Debate  resumed. 

Mb.  EDWIN  JAMES  said,  he  rose  to 
renew  a  debate,  which  had  certainly  been 
of  a  rather  languid  and  uninteresting  cha- 
racter, and  had  been  somewhat  delayed. 
Before  making  the  few  observations  which 
he  had  to  offer  on  the  Bill  itself,  he  wished 
to  advert  to  the  speech  delivered  by  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin  (Mr. 
Whiteside),  who  immediately  preceded  him 
in  this  debate.  The  whole  tendency  of  the 
arguments  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  appeared  to  be,  that  the  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise,  as  proposed  by  the 
noble  Lord,  to  the  occupiers  of  £6  houses 
in  boroughs,  was  calculated  to  create  a 
great  preponderance  of  the  democratic  ele- 
ment, and  was  of  a  dangerous  and  revolu- 
tionary character.  But  it  must  have  struck 
every  one  who  heard  that  speech  that  if 
the  measure  were  of  such  a  dangerous  and 
revolntionary  character,  and  if  the  working 
classes  were  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the 
franchise,  it  behoved  hon.  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  to  have  met  the 
question  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
with  a  direct  negative.     The  right  hon. 
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pier  also.  Assuredly  iu  conferring  the 
franchise  they  must  take  some  statiu — 
thej  must  take  people  living  in  houses; 
and,  except  that  the  Bill  was  deficient  in 
not  creating  other  franchises,  he  could  not 
comprehend  the  objection  urged  to  the  ho- 
mogeneous character  of  the  constituency. 
As  everybody  must  live  in  a  house,  there 
was,  under  the  £10  occupation  franchise, 
every  variety  in  the  constituency,  and  one 
street  might  comprise  both  professional 
and  commercial  men.  Until  some  celestial 
constituency  that  did  not  live  in  houses, 
but  descended  to  the  earth  at  election  times 
for  the  purpose  of  voting,  were  obtained, 
he  shpnld  be  unable  to  understand  the  ar- 
gument of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Droit- 
witch  (Sir  J.  Pakington),  who  never  omit- 
ted  the  opportunity  of  having  a  fling  at  a 
metropolitan  constituency,  told  the  House 
that  a  great  number  of  the  Marylebone 
electors  very  seldom  voted.  He  had  ob- 
served, since  he  had  the  honour  of  a  seat 
in  the  House,  that  nothing  told  so  well  in 
a  debate  as  a  species  of  imaginary  con- 
versation;  and  they  had  been  told  of  an 
imaginary  conversation  which  the  right 
hon.  ^Baronet  had  with  a  sulky  resident  in 
Marylebone,  who  assured  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  that  he  had  not  interfered  in  the 
election  for  the  borough,  whether  on  the 
side  of  Colonel  Romilly  or  of  Mr.  Edwin 
James. 

Sir  John  PAKINGTON :  It  was  an  ex- 
tract from  a  pamphlet  by  Sir  John  Walsh. 

Mr.  EDWIN  JAMES :  This  was  an 
imaginary  conversation — [Sir  John  Walsh: 
No,  it  is  a  fact]  with  a  retired  optician,  a 
Conservative  elector.  But  why  should  such 
an  elector  vote  if  the  Liberal  interest  pre- 
ponderated there?  Might  not  the  same 
imaginary  conversation  be  represented  as 
having  occurred  at  Droitwich?  A  Li- 
beral elector  living  there  might  very  well 
be  made  to  say, —  **  Sir  John  Paking- 
ton is  a  Conservative,  and  he  commands 
such  influence  that  it  is  not  the  slightest 
use  for  me  to  oppose  him.  I  listen,  there- 
fore, to  his  speeches  in  which  he  talks  a 
good  deal  about  politics  and  sometimes 
about  himself,  but  I  do  not  vote."  Such 
a  person  might  very  well  be  described  as 
sulky  and  disgusted  with  the  whole  system 
of  politics,  but  this  furnished  no  argument 
agaipst  tlie  extension  of  the  franchise  when 
applied  to  boroughs  in  which  the  Liberal 
interest  preponderated.  Having  said  so 
much,  he  would  now  venture  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  what  he  presumed  to 
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call  the  defects  of  the  measure  introduced 
by  the  noble  Lord.  Firstly,  this  Bill  was  de- 
fective on  account  of  its  non-enfranchise- 
ment. Secondly,  it  was  defective  on  ac- 
count of  its  non-enfranchisement,  which 
was  a  consequence  of  its  other  defect.  It 
was  most  defective  in  not  varying  the  con- 
stituency by  giving  a  lodger  franchise,  by 
which  the  Government  would  have  secured 
a  great  deal  of  the  intelligence,  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  intellect,  of  the  country, 
which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  would,  to 
a  certain  degree,  be  a  safeguard  and  a 
ballast  to  the  vessel  of  the  State  against 
what  appeared  to  be  a  too  democratic  ele- 
ment. The  Bill  was  extremely  defective 
again,  because  it  hampered  the  franchise 
by  exacting  the  payment  of  rates  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  a  vote;  because  pre- 
tending to  be  the  adjustment  of  a  great 
question,  it  was  the  mere  skeleton  of  a 
Bill ;  and  because  it  provided  no  system 
for  the  revision  of  registration,  which  he 
believed  to  be  essential  in  any  extension  of 
the  franchise.  A  great  deal  had  been  said, 
about  the  extent  to  which  the  franchise 
under  the  proposed  Bill  would  be  conferred. 
Now,  Her  Majesty's  Government,  through 
the  noble  Lord,  had  stated  that  the  in- 
crease of  numbers  by  the  £6  franchise 
would  be  somewhere  between  157,000  and 
160,000  electors  in  boroughs,  exclusive  of 
counties.  He  believed  that  statement  to 
be  entirely  fallacious,  the  principle  on  which 
the  returns  were  made  to  be  fallacious,  and 
that  the  noble  Lord  was  not  himself  aware 
how  far  the  franchise  would  be  extended 
by  his  proposed  measure.  He  ventured  to 
affirm  that  the  statement  put  forth  by  the 
noble'  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  did  not 
give  to  the  House  anything  like  a  true 
view  of  the  extent  of  the  new  franchise  if 
the  Bill  should  pass.  [Opposition  cheers,] 
Those  cheers  came  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  House,  whence  ho  supposed  they 
would  make  the  fact  an  argument  to  show 
the  danger  of  so  increasing  the  constitu- 
ency. He  had  no  such  fear,  and  he  drew 
from  the  fact  an  argument  of  the  very  op- 
posite character.  It  was  essential,  in  a 
question  of  reform,  when  endeavouring, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
to  adjust  the  representation  of  the  people, 
to  have  that  adjustment  based  upon  a 
sound  and  permanent  foundation.  He  was 
not  one  who  thought  it  necessary  every 
year  or  two  to  have  an  extended  suffi*age 
bill ;  but  that  the  measure,  in  order  to  be 
permanent,  should  leave  no  reasonable  ob- 
jections on  the  part  of  any  class  who  were 
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reallj  entitled  to  be  incladed  in  the  elec- 
toral body.  The  Retarns  upon  which  the 
GoTernment  relied  set  forth  the  number  of 
mal^  persons  resident  within  anj  Parlia- 
mentary city  or  borough  in  England  or 
Wales,  or  within  seven  miles  thereof,  who 
were  assessed  to  the  poor  rate.  But  in 
taking  the  names  of  persons  assessed,  they 
took  merely  those  whose  names  actually 
appeared  on  the  rate-books,  whereas  every- 
body acquainted  with  electioneering  mat- 
ters knew  that  under  the  Compounding 
Acts  the  names  of  thousands  of  tenants 
who  would  have  the  franchise  could 'not 
appear.  A  Return  moved  for  by  the  hon. 
liember  for  Lambeth  (Mr.  Williams),  and 
printed  in  August,  1857,  would  have  ena- 
bled the  noble  Lord  to  approximate  much 
more  closely  to  the  numbers  which  would 
be  enfranchised  by  his  Bill.  This  Retora 
gave  the  whole  number  of  houses  rated 
in  six  metropolitan  boroughs  ;  and  then 
getting  the  number  of  houses  rated,  and 
making  the  necessary  deductions,  they 
would  arrive  at  something  like  the  number 
of  occupiers.  In  Marylebone  it  had  been 
stated  that  500  persons  only  would  be 
enfranchised  under  the  new  Bill ;  but  he 
had  ascertained  that  in  St.  Pancras  alone 
3,760  £6  tenants  would  receive  votes. 
He  was  delighted  at  this,  but  the  noble 
Lord,  though  he  professed  to  be  pleased 
at  the  operation  of  the  Bill,  would  probably 
be  startled  at  such  a  result.  At  all  events, 
it  was  right  that  before  legislating  on  the 
subject  the  House  should  distinctly  know 
the  effect  of  the  proposed  measure.  As 
hon.  Members  were  aware,  an  occupier,  in 
order  to  vote  must  be  rated  and  must  pay 
the  rates  ;  but  there  were  two  Compound- 
ing Acts  in  force,  the  provisions  of  which 
were  resorted  to  in  the  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts and  in  many  of  the  large  boroughs 
in  thousands  of  instances.  The  first  of 
these  Acts,  the  59th  of  George  III.,  after 
reciting  that  in  large  and  populous  towns 
payment  of  the  rates  was  often  evaded, 
went  on  to  enact  that  in  the  case  of  rents 
between  £20  and  £&  the  owners  should 
be  assessed  instead  of  the  occupiers.  The 
rate-books,  therefore,  in  these  cases  merely 
gave  the  names  of  owners,  who  might  be 
rated  for  50,  and  as  in  St.  Pancras,  some- 
times for  100  houses,  and  the  names  of 
the  tenants  were  not  given  at  all.  The 
Return  of  1857  purported  to  supply  the 
nnmber  of  houses  rated  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  six  metropolitan  boroughs  ;  and, 
taking  Finsbury  alone,  there  appeared  to 
be  there  39,621   houses  (not  tenements) 
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rated  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  There 
were  no  houses  under  £6  annual  value,  as 
he  had  ascertained  from  inquiry.  Primd 
fcuiie  it  would  appear  that  there  were 
39,000  occupiers  who  were  entitled  to  vote, 
but  the  fact  was  that  there  were  in  many 
instances  two,  three,  or  four  £6  tenants  in 
each  house.  Making  then  the  deduction 
fixed  on  by  the  Government — namely,  27J 
per  cent  for  changes  of  residence  and  occu- 
pancy by  females,  tho  result  would  show 
that  the  calculation  of  the  nol^le  Lord  as 
to  the  numbers  which  would  be  added  to 
the  constituency  by  giving  persons  who 
paid  £6  a  year  a  vote  was  very  much  too 
narrow.  The  noble  Lord's  Return  set  out 
the  existing  constituency  of  Finsbury  at 
20,951,  and  the  noble  Lord  informed  the 
House  that  the  addition  which  would  be 
made  to  the  constituency  by  his  Bill  was 
515.  If  they  deducted  27i  per  cent  from 
39,801,  the  number  of  rated  houses,  they 
would  find  that  the  noble  Lord's  calcula- 
tion was  ridiculously  absurd.  Take  next 
the  Tower  Hamlets.  From  tho  Returns  it 
appeared  that  there  were  28,483  jCIO 
voters,  and  the  noble  Lord  calculated  the 
increase  by  the  £6  franchise  at  only 
5,488  ;  but  it  ffppeared  from  a  calculation 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets 
that  the  number  of  houses,  none  of  which 
were  rated  under  £6  was  88,327 ;  which, 
with  the  deduction  of  27i  per  cent,  would 
be  the  number  of  voters  under  the  new 
Bill.  Then  take  Marylebone.  The  Returns 
showed  that  constituency  to  be  21,031;  and 
the  addition  by  the  £6  franchise  would 
only  be  406.  He  was  struck  by  the  small 
amount  of  the  expected  increase,  and  made 
inquiries,  from  which  he  learned  that  the 
total  number  of  rated  houses  in  the  borough, 
none  less  than  £6,  was  43,880.  He  found 
that  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras  alone 
the  number  of  houses  for  which  the  owner 
and  not  the  occupier  was  rated  was  no  less 
than  3,796,  and  therefore  there  was  the 
number  of  persons  who  would  by  very  sim- 
ple means  obtain  a  right  to  vote.  With- 
out going  into  greater  details,  he  would 
only  add  that,  according  to  the  Govern- 
ment Returns,  the  total  addition  to  the 
aggregate  constituencies  of  Finsbury,  the 
Tower  Hamlets,  Marylebone,  Westmin- 
ster, Lambeth,  Southwark,  and  Greenwich 
would  be  only  13,992 :  while,  taking  the 
number  of  rated  houses  in  those  boroughs, 
and  making  a  deduction  of  27^  per  cent 
for  female  occupiers,  change  of  residence, 
&c.,  he  found  the  actual  increase  would 
be  109,960.  He  had  not  confined  his  in- 
3  Z  [Third  Night. 
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quiries  to  the  metropolis,  bat  had  addressed 
letters  to  the  authorities  of  about  eighty 
other  tovrns,  and  the  result  of  the  informa- 
tion he  obtained  was  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  aeoept  the  Government  Returns  as 
ahoiring  tho  real  number  of  persons  who 
would  be  enfranchised.  In  Blackburn  the 
Gorernment  Returns  showed  an  expected 
addition  of  1,110,  but  the  town  clerk  in- 
formed him  that  there  were  3,796  tene- 
meats-in  that  town  for  which  the  owners 
were  rated  and  not  the  occupiers.  He 
found  that  in  Macclesfield  there  would  be 
an  increase  of  2,760  plus  that  assigned  by 
the  GoTemmeut  Returns,  and  in  Bolton 
the  increase  would  be  2,074.  In  Ashton- 
under-Ljne  the  real  increase  would  be 
2.000.  [Mr.  GiBSOx  was  understood  to 
dissent.]  He  (Mr.  James)  had  a  letter 
from  an  intelligent  gentleman  of  that  town 
stating  that  had  the  Govornmont  chosen 
to  ask  for  proper  Returns  they  could  have 
obtained  the  information  that  was  needed, 
hut  they  had  chosen  to  mix  up  the  ques- 
tion of  estimated  value  with  that  of  rating, 
which  had  produced  a  series  of  the  grossest 
blunders.  That  was  the  statement  of  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man  (Mr.  Gibson),  who  was  favourable  to 
an  extension  of  the  franchise,  but  who 
thought  that  the  real  facts  ought  to  be 
made  known.  The  errors  in  tho  Govern- 
ment Returns  arose  from  taking  the  per- 
sons assessed  instead  of  the  occupiers.  He 
would  state  how  tenants  not  assessed  might 
become  voters.  When  the  owner  com- 
pounded for  the  rates  the  tenant  had  a 
rigfai,  under  the  30th  Section  of  the  Re- 
form Act,  to  claim  to  be  placed  upon  the 
rate-book  ;  and  a  subsequent  Act,  passed 
at  the  instance  of  Sir  William  Clay,  facili- 
tated that  proceeding.  But  it  had  been 
held  in  a  Court  of  Law  that  where  the 
owner  was  rated  for  a  house,  if  he  charged 
any  amount,  even  one  shilling,  of  those 
rates  to  the  tenant,  the  payment  of  the 
rates  inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  occupier, 
who  was  entitled  to  a  vote.  It  had  ap- 
peared to  him  extremely  material  that  the 
House  and  the  country  should  know  some- 
thing of  the  extent  to  which  the  franchise 
would  really  be  extended  by  the  Bill  under 
consideration.  The  very  footnotes  in  the 
Government  Returns,  however,  pointed  out 
that  the  exact  numbers  could  not  be  as- 
oertaLned  with  regard  to  Norwich,  Fonte- 
fract,  and  Finshury.  Ono  of  tho  greiat 
defects  of  the  Bill  was  its  principle  of  non- 
disfrnnchisemcnt.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
the  Government  hod  not  had  the  courage 
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to  deal  with  the  BiU  as  a  great  quastioii 
ought  to  be  dealt  with.  If  public  opinion 
did  not  back  them  in  the  great  question  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  it  would  haye  been 
almost  better  to  wait  until  public  opinioa 
was  strong  enough  to  aid  them.  Aa  im- 
perfect  attempt  unsettled  a  great  deal  and 
settled  nothing.  It  might  have  been  na* 
turally  expected  that  the  noble  Lord  ( Lord 
John  Russell),  the  parent  of  Reform  in 
this  country,  and  who  had,  moreorer,  tak«n 
a  very  active  part  in  defeating  Her  Ma- 
jesty's late  Government  on  the  qoeatioB  of 
Reform,  would  bring  in  a  measure,  to  boom 
extent  at  least,  satisfactory.  But  the  Bill 
of  1854,  which  that  noble  Lord  introduced, 
was  a  far  more  satisfactory  measure,  be- 
cause, while  it  to  some  extent  tempered  a 
large  extension  of  tho  franchise  by  giving 
intoUigenco,  property,  and  wealth  a  pre- 
ponderating influence,  it  was  a  far  Ix^er 
Bill  as  regarded  the  question  of  disfran- 
chisement. The  noble  Lord  proposed,  ia 
1854,  to  disfranchise  19  boroughs.  By 
that  measure  he  would  have  had  63  seats 
to  dispose  of.  He  appeared  to  have  tlien 
taken  as  the  basis  of  his  calculatiotts  not 
merely  the  principle  of  considering  popula- 
tion, or  that  of  the  number  of  electors, 
but  he  combined  the  two  as  objects  of  con- 
sideration, which  appeared  to  him  (Mr. 
James)  precisely  the  proper  principle  to 
adopt.  There  were  many  large  populations, 
in  which  from  their  position  there  were  not 
likely  to  be  many  new  electors  grow  up, 
and  therefore  he  thought  the  proper  prin- 
ciple was  to  combine  population  and  elec- 
tors, both  for  enfranchisement  and  disfran^ 
chisement.  The  noble  Lord,  whom  he  be- 
lieved to  be  a  most  sincere  Reformer,  had 
not,  perhaps,  tliat  influence  which  he  might 
have  had  in  another  Cabinet.  He  (Mr. 
James)  could  not  fail  to  remember  how,  m 
the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  Reform 
Bill  introduced  by  the  late  Gotemment, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  present  Chaa- 
celior  of  the  Exchequer  stood  up  as  the 
vindicator  of  nomination  borotJ^hs.  Hon. 
Members  who  heard  that  able  speech  might 
have  imagined  that  they  were  carried 
back  into  the  time  when  Mr.  Croker,  tbe 
mere  creature  of  a  rotten  borough  him- 
self, stood  up,  in  1831,  for  Aldboroagh 
and  for  rotten  boroughs.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  speech  was  a  mere  reitera^ 
tion  of  the  arguments  which  Mr.  Croker 
adduced.  Mr.  Croker  was  the  creatme 
of  the  rotten  borough  system — he  never 
ventured  to  breathe  the  pure  Atmosphere 
of  a  Liberal  constituency.      Mr.  Croker* 
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who  established  a  great  reputation,  by  the 
argaments  which  he  used  with  extreme 
ability,  expired  with  the  system,  and  his 
political  i*epntation  was  embalmed  in  the 
undying  satire  of  the  author  of  Coningshy, 
But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  the 
noble  Lord  as  well,  to  some  extent  repeated 
his  argaments,  and  the  noble  Lord  invoked 
the  name  of  Edmund  Burke  and  of  Lord 
Macaulay,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer did  also,  to  support  the  argument  for 
the  preservation  of  nomination,  or  what 
were  called  rotten  boroughs.  Now,  there 
never  was  a  greater  mistake  made  in  a 
debate  than  to  invoke  the  name  of  Lord 
Maeaulay  in  support  of  an  argument  for 
nomination  boroughs.  The  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  the  City  of  London  sat  by  the 
side  of  Lord  Macaulay  in  December,  1831, 
and  he  could  not  have  forgotten  his  elo- 
quent denunciation  of  rotten  boroughs  in 
opposition  to  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Croker. 
Lord  Macaulay  said — 

"You  close  against  men  of  talent  the  broad 
entrance  which  ought  to  stand  open  to  them,  and 
m  exchange  open  to  them  a  by-entraoce,  always 
naiTOw,  always  obscure,  often  filthy,  through  which 
they  often  have  to  pass  by  crawling  on  their  hands 
and  knees.  The  representative  of  a  nomination 
borough  comes  into  this  House  wearing  the  badge 
of  slavery.  He  cannot  speak  of  his  independence 
without  exciting  a  panic.  That/'  said  Lord  Mac- 
aulay, "  is  what  your  system  of  rotten  boroughs 
has  done  for  men  of  talent." — [See  3  Hansard,  ix. 
383.] 

IIow,  then,  could  the  noble  Lord  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  invoke  such  a  name 
in  favoar  of  such  a  system  ?  Immedi- 
ately that  Lord  Macaulay  had  emerged 
from  the  bondage  of  Calne  he  sat  for  the 
largo  constituencies  of  Leeds  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  never  dreamed,  he  (Mr.  James) 
ventured  to  think,  to  the  last  moment  of 
his  existence,  of  adducing  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  rotten  borough  system.  In 
1839,  Lord  Macaulay  wrote  to  Mr.  Black, 
"I  shall  be  able  to  take  part  in  politics 
as  an  independent  Member  of  Parliament, 
with  the  weight  and  authority  of  a  man 
who  speaks  in  the  name  of  a  great  and  in- 
telligent body  of  constituents. ' '  The  C ban- 
celior  of  the  Exchequer  had  also  alluded  to 
Mr.  Pitt.  What  did  Mr.  Pitt  say  in  his 
speech  on  the  Motion  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  representation  of  the  coun- 
try ?  He  said  :  *•  I  avow  myself  the  enemy 
of  close  boroughs.  They  are  the  strong- 
holds of  corruption,  to  which  I  attribute 
many  of  the  calamities  of  the  country.'' 
The  noble  Lord  had  spoken  of  nomination 
boroughs  as  a  kind  of  harbour  pf  refuge 


for  ^reat  men  ostracised  by  some  sodden 
caprice  of  a  popular  constituency.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  spoke  of  them  as  the  nurseries 
of  rising  statesmanship.  What  sort  of  har- 
bours of  refuge  had  Thetford,  Harwich, 
Ashburton  been,  and  to  what  eminent 
statesmen  had  they  given  seats  in  that 
House  ?  He  asked  the  noble  Lord  to 
point  to  a  single  statesman  of  whom  a 
rotten  borough  had  been  a  nursery  since 
1832?  [An  Hon.  Member:  Tiverton?] 
Tiverton  a  nursery.  It  surely  was  not  an 
infant  statesman  who  was  nursed  at  Tiver-* 
to;i,  but  a  statesman  whom  they  were  all 
proud  to  see  in  that  House.  The  system 
of  disfranchisemtent  proposed  by  the  noble 
Lord  in  the  present  Bill  seemed  not  only 
extraordinary  but  incompr^ensible.  Tiver- 
ton, for  instance,  was  still  to  return  two 
Members.  Tiverton,  taking  the  noble 
Lord's  return,  had  750  electors.  And  yet 
one  Member  was  to  be  taken  away  from 
Guildford,  which  had  a  constituency  of  937. 
There  was  another  borough,  Tavistock,  in 
which  it  was  supposed  that  a  noble  Duke 
had  some  interest.  Tavistock  was  to  keep 
its  two  Members  —  it  had  467  electors. 
Hertford  was  to  lose  one  Member,  and  it 
had  1,803.  Malton,  where  it  was  supposed 
the  Whig  interest  predominated,  was  to 
keep  its  two  Members,  with  789  electors. 
Maldon,  however,  was  to  loso  one,  with 
1,213.  Wycombe  was  to  keep  two  Mem- 
bers, with  521  electors.  Dorchester  on  the 
other  hand  was  to  lose  one,  with  551.  He 
protested  that  he  could  not  understand  the 
principle  on  which  those  changes  were 
made.  If  he  was  told  that  it  was  founded 
entirely  upon  population — then  he  declared 
such  a  principle  was  quite  wrong.  The 
principle  of  1854  was  far  better.  The 
proper  way  was  not  to  consider  the  amount 
of  population  alone  but  to  look  to  the 
number  of  persons  likely  to  grow  into 
electors.  Tho  result,  however,  of  the  prin- 
ciple adopted  appeared  to  have  been  sin- 
gularly fortunate  for  Whig  boroughs.  In 
the  metropolitan  boroughs  there  was  a 
largo  number  of  respectable  and  intelli- 
gent persons  occupying  portions  of  houses. 
Many  hon.  Members  must  have  received 
letters  from  persons  of  various  classes  oc- 
cupying apartments,  perhaps  for  seven 
years,  paying  perhaps  £50  or  £100  a 
year  for  them,  and  yet  having  no  vote — 
persons  managing  schools  among  the  rest, 
oV  persons  occupying  rooms  in  public  in- 
stitutions. The  noble  Lord  would  not  it 
seemed  condescend  to  take  a  lesson  from  tho 
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Reform  Bill  introdaoed  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Buekingbam- 
Bbirc,  and  yet  it  contained  a  most  valuable 
principle  —  that  of  the  lodger  franchise. 
Vulgar  epithets  might  be  applied  to  such 
a  principle — it  might  be  termed  a  "  fancy 
franchise  " — but  it  was  a  franchise  of  a 
large  and  an  intellectual  portion  of  the 
community,  which  would  fairly  counter- 
-balance  the  very  great  extension  proposed 
in  the  Bill.  That  principle  was  entirely 
ignored  in  the  present  Bill.  The  Bill  of 
1854,  which  was,  no  doubt,  to  some  extent 
a  precedent  for  the  Bill  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Bucks,  contained  that  fran- 
chise, which  he  believed  to  be  a  safe  one, 
but  the  noble  Lord,  for  reasons  which  he 
could  not  comprehend,  hfid  omitted  it  from 
his  present  measure.  Then  there  was 
another  defect,  which  would  seem  very 
considerable  in  the  eyes  of  persons  really 
attached  to  the  Liberal  cause  —  it  pre- 
served a  constant  impediment  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  franchise,  by  exacting  as  a 
condition  the  payment  of  rates,  which  in 
the  Bill  of  1854  was  given  up.  In  1854 
the  noble  Lord  stated  that  the  payment  of 
rent  was  a  sufficient  evidence  of  solvency. 
By  insisting  on  the  payment  of  rates  per- 
sons  were  often  disfranchised,  not  through 
their  own  fault.  It  was  a  monstrous  injus- 
tice that  persons  should  be  disfranchised 
for  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  no  one  could 
doubt  that  under  the  present  Bill  great 
numbers  of  voters,  both  in  counties  and  bo- 
roughs, would  be  disfranchised  for  not  hav- 
ii>g  paid  their  rates  at  a  particular  day. 
This  he  believed  would  have  the  effect  of 
destroying  one-ht^lf  of  the  proposed  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage,  by  shackling,  as  it 
would  do,  the  exercise  of  the  voter's  pri- 
vilege. He  thought  this  Bill,  if  it  passed 
with  all  those  defects,  could  hardly  lead  to 
a  settlement  of  this  question.  It  did  not 
appear  that  it  was  to  meet  with  any  oppo- 
sition on  the  second  reading  in  that  House. 
The  Bill  would  probably  go  into  Committee, 
and  then,  he  hoped,  effoKs  would  be  made 
to  amend  and  improve  it.  What  fate  might 
be  reserved  for  it  in  "  another  place*'  it  was 
impossible  to  say,  but  he  thought  there 
would  be  considerable  hesitation  before  the 
responsibility  was  incurred  of  rejecting  it. 
A  large  number  of  intelligent  persons  were 
anxiously  awaiting — not  pressing  by  turbu- 
lence or  violent  excitement — the  passing  of 
a  Reform  measure.  He  believed  that  both 
parties  in  the  House  were  deeply  interest- 
ed in  having  the  question  of  Reform  in  the 
representation  of  the  people  satisfactorily 
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set  at  rest.  He  trusted  that  on  going  into 
Committee  they  would  be  able  to  introduce 
clauses  which  would  make  it  a  Bill  some- 
thing worthy  of  the  name  of  a  Bill  to  amend 
the  representation  of  the  people,  and  he 
trusted,  too,  that  there  would  be  consider- 
able hesitation  before  the  responsibility  was 
incurred  of  rejecting  the  measure.  On  a 
former  occasion  a  great  statesman,  now 
passed  away,  had  warned  bis  Peers  in  the 
House  of  Lords  to  be  careful  how  they  in- 
terfered in  the  mighty  Corn-law  straggle, 
between  the  people  and  their  food.  He 
trusted  some  statesman  equally  jadieioas 
would  advise  them  to  be  cautious  bow  they 
interfered  between  the  people  and  their  just 
political  rights.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment bad  not  brought  forward  a  measure 
equal  to  the  occasion.  They  were  bold, 
some  thought  them  reckless,  in  their  finan- 
cial measures — they  were  cowards  on  the 
question  of  political  reform.  The  present 
Parliament,  which  would  be  memorable  for 
great  measures  of  social  and  financial  in- 
terest, gave  a  remarkable  opportunity  for 
adjusting  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
great  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 
The  Government  had  lost  the  opportunity 
of  which  they  had  not  the  courage  to  avail 
themselves,  and  upon  them  must  rest  the 
responsibility  of  having  disappointed,  as 
they  had  done,  the  just  expectations  of  a 
forbearing  and  intelligent  people. 

Mr.  hardy  said,  that  although  he 
had  listened  with  attention  to  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Maryle- 
bone,  he  found  a  difficulty  in  understanding 
on  which  side  it  had  been  made.  The  facts 
he  had  adduced  and  the  arguments  found- 
ed on  them,  seemed  to  pot  him  in  a  di- 
lemma in  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman wished  to  place  hon.  Members  un 
the  Opposition  side  of  the  House,  and  to 
impose  on  him  the  duty  of  moving  a  direct 
negative  to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
as  one  wholly  insufficient  to  meet  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  times.  But  the  course  adopt- 
ed with  regard  to  the  Bill  was  in  his  opin- 
ion one  due  to  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, for  it  showed  that  there  was  no  disin- 
clination on  the  part  of  the  Conservatives 
to  consider  a  proper  measure  of  reform ; 
and  if  they  criticised  the  measure  of  the 
noble  Lord,  that  did  not  preclude  them 
from  saying  that  they  were  as  anxious  as 
he  could  be  to  carry  out  a  Reform  of  the 
representation  of  the  people.  If  thej  de- 
scribed this  measure  as  reckless  and  revo- 
lutionary it  was  because  they  found  that  it 
tended  downwards,  and  that  its  ultimato 
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effect  would  1>e  to  destroy  the  existing  con- 
stitution altogether.    But  it  was  not  neces- 
6arj  to  adopt  the  Bill  in  its  present  shape, 
nor  was  it  necessary  for  the  House  at  that 
moment  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  how  it 
was  to  he  amended.    The  nohle  Lord  called 
on  this  Parliament  —  the  very  Parliament 
to  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
(Mr.  James)  had  appealed,  to  do  justice  to 
the  people — t^  commit  suicide,  to  destroy 
itself,  and  to  destroy  itself  for  what  ?  was 
it  to  produce  a  better  Legislature  than  that 
which  was  then  sitting  ?     The  House  had 
not  yet  heard  from   any  Member  of  the 
Government  what  was  the  object  of  the 
Bill,  whether  it  was  simply  to  admit  with- 
in the  pale  of  the  constitution  certain  per- 
sons now  excluded  from  it,  or  whether  it 
met   the  object   to  which  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment referred  in  a  speech  which  he  made 
some  timo  previous,  when  he  said  it  would 
be  incumbent  on  any  individual  who  pro- 
posed a  Reform  Bill  to  show  what  were  the 
grievances  to  be  remedied  and  what  were 
the  objects  to  be  obtained,  and  to  show  also 
that  better  government  would  be  secured 
by  the  change  than  was  attained  by  the 
operation  of  the  existing  Parliament.     He 
(Mr.  Hardy)  confessed  that  it  was  with  no 
Httle  astonishment  he  saw  this  Bill  pro- 
duced as  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of 
the  Cabinet,  because  he  could  not  forget 
the  words  of  the  right  hon.  the  Home  Se- 
cretary, nor  could  he  forget  what  fell  from 
the  noble  Viscount  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment, when  that  noble  Viscount,  speak- 
ing of  what  was  necessary  for  a  Reform 
Bill,  totally  ignored  the  principle  now  put 
forward,  repudiated  what  had  been  stated 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City 
of  London,  and  sketched  out  a  scheme  to- 
tally at  variance  with  that  now  before  the 
House.  But  since  that  time  there  had  been 
a  compact.     In   former   times   they   had 
heard  of  the  **Lich6eld  House  compact;" 
now  they  had  the  "  Willis's  Rooms  com- 
pact."    There  was  a  meeting  in  Willis's 
Rooms.      But    it  seemed    that  the   hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Marylebono  had 
not  heen  consulted  on  the  subject ;    the 
whole  affair  had  been  given  into  the  hands 
of  one  hon.  Member  of  the  House,  who, 
according  to  his  own  friends,  ruled  the  Ca- 
binet, and  was  the  "  out-door  agent"  of  the 
Government,  as  one  of  his  friends  at  Mon- 
chester  bad  called  him.     And  what  said 
the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  who  wos  the  only  Member  of 
the  Government  that  had  spoken?     Did 
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he  speak  of  the  Bill  as  one  strengthening 
the  constitution  and  benefiting  the  people  ? 
On  the  contrary,   he  spoke  of  it  '•  with 
bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness; 
and  he  stated  thai  they  '*  had  been  asked 
to  bring  in  a  measure,  and  that  no  Govern- 
ment could  sit  on  those  benches  which  did 
not  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  repre- 
sentation, that  no  Bill  would  be  satisfac- 
tory which  contained   **much  less"  than 
the  present.     That  was  all  he  said  in  its 
favour ;  and  then  he  went  on  to  say  that 
he  hoped  it  would  be  "  a  safe  and  satis- 
factory" settlement  of  the  question.     The 
House  had  heard  from  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Member  for  Marylebone  what  he  con- 
sidered satisfactory,  and  that  as  far  as  he 
was  concerned  the  Bill  would  not  be  in 
any   sense   satisfactory.      Hon.   Members 
also  on  that  side  of  the  House  were  of 
opinion  that  the  Bill  was  not  safe,  and  he 
wished  to  know  whom  the  present  Bill  was 
introduced  to  conciliate.    The  great  masses 
of  the  people  were  in  favour  of  a  moderate 
measure  of  Reform.     Was  this  measure, 
then,  to  be  given  to  them  as  a  satisfactory 
measure,  or  was   it  given   to  those  who 
looked  beyond  it,  who  looked  to  something 
ulterior  ?     The  Bill  was  avowedly  a  Bill 
not  for  the  better  quality  of  the  constitu- 
ency, but  simply  to  add  to  them  in  num- 
bers.    It  was  quantity,  not  quality,  that 
was  proposed  to  ho  brought  into  the  Con- 
stitution.    It  was  said   that  the  working 
classes  ought  to  be  added  to  the  voters. 
It  had  heen  assumed  throughout  the  debate 
— he  would  not  say  by  those  who  spoke  in 
favour  of  the  Bill,  for,  with  a  slight  excep- 
tion, no  one  had  spoken  in  favour  of  it— - 
that  the  working  classes  were  at  present 
excluded.     He  denied,  however,  that  the 
working  classes  were  excluded  from  taking 
their  part  in  the  working  of  the  constitu- 
tion.   Even  under  the  £10  franchise  there 
had  always  been  working  men  admitted, 
and  by  the  raising  of  rents  and  the  decrease 
in  the  value  of  money,  many  ddnstituencies 
were  largely  increasing  and  many  were  be- 
ing added  to  the  constituent  body  by  their 
industry  and  their  prudence.     The  object 
of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  was,  that  \)y 
giving  a  franchise  of  J&IO  a  constituency 
would  be  secured,  not  of  men  living  from 
hand  to  mouth,  not  of  men  living  by  daily 
labour,  but  men  who  had  acquired  some- 
thing by  their  thrift  and  their  prudence,  and 
had  some  stake  in  the  country.     It  was 
distinctly  put  forward  as  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Bill  that  it  would  not  give 
the  vote  to  those  living  by  day  labour,  be- 
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cause  it  was  supposed  that  that  class  was 
more  liable  to  corruption  and  to  be  influ- 
enced bj  demap;ogues  than  persons  in  the 
class  above.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Marjlebone  had  spoken  of  .the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  constituencies  as  not 
being  homogeneous  ;  but  the  effect  of  the 
present  Bill  would  be  that  a  single  class 
of  voters  would  overbear  and  override  all 
the  constituency.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  took  exception  to  a  statement 
made^bj  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  John 
Pakington),  who  pointed  out  the  large 
number  of  electors  in  great  constituencies 
who  did  not  vote.  But  it  would  be  found 
that  upon  several  occasions  a  majority  of 
the  electors  for  Marylebone,  to  the  number 
of  11,000,  did  not  vote,  and  that  the  whole 
business  was  done  by  9,000  voters.  It 
was  clear,  therefore,  that  parti zan  clubs 
could  influence  the  more  active  part  of  the 
electors  who  governed  the  election,  and  that 
the  more  respectable  part  of  the  electors 
kept  back  from  the  poll.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  told  the  House 
that  the  object  of  this^Bill  was  to  give  ad- 
mission  to  the  working  man  ;  but  the  coarse 
process  of  lowering  the  franchise  was  not 
the  way  in  which  this  object  ought  to  be 
attained.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Austin  in 
his  pamphlet,  that  as  they  went  down  the 
social  scale  it  would  be  impossible  to  resist 
a  farther  influx  on  the  same  principle  of 
lowering  the  franchise.  Mr.  Austin  con- 
tended that  "every  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise, in  the  direction  of  universal  suffrage, 
tended  to  introduce  it,  for  the  jealousy  and 
ambition  of  the  excluded  classes  were  in- 
flamed by  the  admission  of  thos^  whose 
place  in  tho  social  scale  was  not  higher 
than  their  own.*'  He  agreed  with  this 
opinion,  and  had  no  doubt  that  if  the 
principle  were  laid  down,  that  the  great 
body  of  the  working  classes  were  to  be 
admitted  without  selection,  those  who  did 
not  live  in  £6  houses  wouhl  also  claim 
to  bo  enfranchised.  Parliament  would  be 
unable  to  stop ;  and  this  was  the  only 
reason  why  the  Bill  was  supported  by  any 
party  in  the  country.  He  was  wrong  in 
saying  that  no  one  had  supported  it,  for 
two  hon.  Members  had  spoken  in  favour  of 
the  Bill.  The  hon.  Member  for  Halifax 
(Mr.  Stansfeld),  an  earnest  Radical  re- 
former, spoke  in  its  favour.  But  how? 
Not  as  a  safe  and  satisfactory  settlement 
of  the  question,  but  as  a  means  by  which 
he  could  place  the  lever  of  reform  on  a 
better  footing  to  rouse  the  masses  to  put 
down  what  he  considered  to  be  a  system  of 
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class  government  injurious  to  the  country. 
In  this  he  was  followed  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Bright),  whose 
support   alone  rendered  this  a  most  sus- 
picious Bill.     The  hon.  Member  had  in- 
terrupted his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Dorsetshire  (Mr.  Ker  Seymer)  by  exclaim- 
ing, "  I  never  said  that   this  Bill  would 
not  settle  the  franchise."     That  was  true; 
but  did  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
ever  say  that  it  would  settle  the  franchbe  ? 
That  hon.  Gentleman  was  cautious  in  the 
House,  but  bold  out  of  it.     If  the  Bill  was 
to  settle  the  franchise,  why  did  the  hon. 
Member  in  his  speech  upon  it  threaten  the 
House  with  the  indignation  of  20,000,000 
of  people,  and  of  6,000,000  of  adult  males? 
Did  the  hon.  Member  wish  the  House  to 
give  the  franchise  to  those  6,000,000  of 
adults?     His  argument,  if  that  were  not 
his  meaning,  seemed  to  be  a  little  diflScuk 
to  understand.     He  called  on  the  House 
to  say  whether  they  were  for  reform  or 
not,  and  then  they  would  see  whether  or 
not  he  could  get  up  a  storm  in  the  coun 
try.     He  (Mr.  Hardy)  replied,  that  though 
not  adverse  to  reform,  they  were  not  for 
such  a  reform  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Bright)  wished,  because  they  saw  that  he 
supported  the  Bill,   not  as  a  aettlemeot, 
but  to  get  a  standing-ground  with  an  im* 
mensely-increased  constituency,  and  bo  to 
overbear  and  override  the  property  and  in- 
telligence of  the  country.     Ajid  then  the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  out  of  the 
House  threatened  something  more.     Sur- 
rounded  by  the  great  manufacturers  be 
declared  that  if  Parliament  did  not  pass 
this  Bill  there  would  be  delegates  from 
every  trades'  union  in  the  country  sitting 
in  London.     What  did  that  mean?     Did 
he  mean  to  sav  that  the  trades  unions  re* 
presented  the  £6  householders,  only,  or  the 
whole  of  the  working  classes  ?     The  hon. 
Member  took  exception  to  the  representa- 
tions of  his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
(Mr.  Whiteside)  with  respect  to  the  views 
of  the  working  classes  on  trades'  combina- 
tions  and   political  economy.     Curiously 
enough,  about  that  time  he  received  the 
speech  of  a  Canadian  gentleman  recently 
published,   who   quoted  a  document  that 
showed  that  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  and  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Disraeli)  were  not  wrong  as  to  the  views  of 
the  working  classes  in  trades  unions.     The 
document  was  issued  in  1850  by  the  Me- 
tropolitan trades  delegates,  who  said  that, 

"  The  middle  classes,  whoie  predominaDt  infia- 
ence  and  power  were  acknowledged  and  aoeeptod. 
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had  introdaoed  as  prmoiples  of  action  the  meanest 
incentives  and  motives  that  can  animate  the  hu- 
man mind,  namely,  the  fVee  and  full  action  of  un- 
enUg:hteneKl  self-interest,  the  unqualified  love  of 
weallh  and  the  gratification  of  this  love ;  and 
that  their  politick  philosophy  was  wholly  mercan- 
tile." 

The  whole  document  justified  the  state- 
ment  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Dis* 
raeK)  that  tiM  Ytews  of  the  working  olassea 
had  heen  in  favour  of  protection  to  native 
iBdnttry  as  against  free  trade,  for  it  con- 
tained these  words  : — 

**  We  advance  and  maintain  the  principle  that 
established  and  home  trade  should  first  be  oon- 
sidered  and  preferred,  and  that  phanges  and  foreign 
trade  should  only  bo  undertaken  by  means  of  tluit 
value  or  capital  which  may  be  over  and  above 
what  is  required  for  maintaining  in  their  employ- 
•lents  the  members  of  each  nation." 

Soch  was  their  political  economy,  which  he 
only  threw  in  hy  the  way,  as  allusion  had 
been  made  to  the  suhject.  Again,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham,  at  many  meet- 
ings and  hy  a  regular  scheme  had  shown 
himself  favourable  to  a  rating  suffrage 
throughout  the  country.  He  used  this  Bill 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  giving  a  vote  to  every 
man  who  was  rated.  But  had  they  not  had 
some  warning  on  this  subject  ?  A  Commit- 
tee had  heen  sitting  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  which  had  communicated  to 
that  House  the  result  of  their  investigation. 
And  what  did  they  find  as  the  result  ?  The 
inquiry  was  directed  to  the  effect  of  the 
Small  Tenements  Act.  The  result  was 
just  what  might  have  been  anticipated  from 
any  such  rash  and  reckless  extension  of  the 
suffrage  as  was  proposed,  and  was  looked 
forward  to  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham. What,  he  would  ask,  had  been  the 
result  even  of  the  original  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Act  ?  Were  men  chosen  who 
were  fitted  by  their  intelligence  and  wealth 
to  regulate  municipal  affairs,  or  were  not 
agitators  rather  elected,  who  made  the 
ftown-couneils  the  means  of  influencing  the 
eleeiions  of  Members  of  Parliament  ?  But 
under  the  extension  caused  by  the  Small 
Tenaments  Act  what  was  the  result  ?  In 
one  constituency  the  Committee  found  that 
rate- payers  who  were  rated  at  £26,000 
were  in  the  minority,  while  the  majority, 
which  returned  the  members  of  the  town- 
council,  were  only  rated  at  £4,000.  In 
another  case  the  minority  were  rated  at 
£16,000,  while  the  majority,  who  deter- 
mined the  whole  election,  were  rated  at 
only  £661.  In  another  town  of  5,300  elec- 
tors, 1,000  represented  £27,000  ;  while 
4,300  only  represented  a  rating  of  £79000. 


Had  the  present  system  of  municipal  elec* 
tions  checked  expenses  in  boroughs  ?  On 
the  contrary,  the  borough  rates  were 
frequently  so  heavy,  that  persons  ware 
driven  out  of  boroughs,  and  resided  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  the  increasing  borough  rates.  If  the/ 
gave  immense  powers  of  taxation  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  paid  little  towards 
it,  the  result  would  naturally  be  that 
they  would  lay  the  burden  on  their  richer 
neighbours.  The  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham laid  great  stress  on  the  connec- 
tion between  numbers  and  property,  as 
shown  in  the  income  tax,  and  similar  Re- 
turns, as  proving  the  rights  of  the  large 
towns  to  additional  representatives.  But 
these  Returns  became  wholly  fallacious 
when  they  were  made  a  ground  for  extend- 
ing the  suffrage  by  lowering  the  franchise, 
because  it  would,  put  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  had  no  property,  the  power  of 
controlling  those  who  paid  the  very  income 
tax  on  which  tlie  hon.  Member  founded  the 
claims  to  an  increased  representation ;  they 
were,  in  fact,  about  to  make  the  persons 
who  did  not  pay,  control  those  who  did* 
When  they  found  that  it  worked  in  this  de- 
plorable manner  in  the  municipal  franchise 
was  it  not  enough  to  make  them  pause  be- 
fore they  introduced  it  also  into  the  Parlia- 
mentary ?  Was  there  anything  else  that 
they  had  discovered  in  this  inquiry  by  the 
Lords*  Committee  into  the  working  tf  the 
municipal  franchise?  Hud  they  not  dis- 
covered, and  was  it  not  confirmed  by  other 
inquiries  which  had  been  instituted,  that  au 
extended  franchise  directly  tended  to  in- 
crease corruption  to  an  unbounded  extent  ? 
The  Report  of  the  Committee  spoke  of  it  in 
strong  terms.  Hired  canvassers  were  em- 
ployed, electors  were  bribed  with,  drink 
and  small  payments  of  money ;  and  it  was 
abundantly  proved  that  large  expenditure 
was  thus  incurred  in  connection  with  the 
municipal  elections,  with  the  view  of  in- 
fluencing the  return  of  Representatives  to 
Parliament.  What,  then,  would  be  the  ef- 
fect if  those  very  electors,  who  were  so  cor- 
ruptible in  municipal  elections,  were  to  be 
brought  in  a  mass  into  the  Parliamentary 
elections — as  brought  in  a  mass  they  would 
be,  because  in  the  great  boroughs  at  least 
there  were  rated  houses  below  the  value,  few 
if  any  of  £6  ;  and  if  the  people  chose  t^ 
take  upon  themselves  the  payment  of  the 
rates,  which  they  might  easily  do  without 
increasing  their  rent,  they  would  all  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  franchise,  and  so  the  whole 
municipal  constituency,  part  of  which  was 
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now  ezeluded  from  the  Parliamentary  elec- 
tions, would  come  in  and  influence  those 
elections  to  an  inconoeiTabljr  greater  ex- 
tent than  they  did  now.  The  Committee  of 
the  Lords  further  said  that  no  trifling  de- 
terioration of  the' constituency  was  caused 
by  thid  arrangement  in  towns,  by  which 
the  direct  ratepayers  were  ontnombered  by 
those  who  paid  no  rates  or  paid  them  only 
indirectly,  and  urged  that  the  actual,  di- 
rect, and  continuous  payment  of  rates 
should  be  made  the  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  municipal  suffrage.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  evidence  bearing  on  the 
municipal  which  did  not  equally  apply  to 
the  Parliamentary  suffrage,  and  yet  it  was 
already  proposed  that  the  actual  payment  of 
rates,  whicn  formed  so  important  a  check 
upon  the  admission  of  improper  persons, 
should  now  be  swept  away.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Marylebone  showed 
condusiYely  that  the  Returns  submitted  by 
the  GoTemment  were  quite  fallacious  as 
the  basis  of  any  estimate  of  the  proposed 
additions  to  the  constituency,  and  that  the 
occupants  of  small  tenements  might,  by  an 
arrangement  to  pay  their  own  rates,  which 
they  could  easily  make,  claim  to  be  regis- 
tered as  voters  in  incredible  numbers.  He 
would  now  view  these  Returns  in  another 
light.  They  were,  he  understood,  founded 
on  what  was  called  the  gross  estimated 
rental  column  of  the  poor-rate  book  ;  but 
a  coA*espondent  of  the  leading  journal, 
who  he  supposed  had  had  some  connec- 
tion with  their  compilation,  asserted  that 
they  represented  also  the  rental  actually 
paid  to  the  landlords.  That  assertion  he 
disputed  in  the  strongest  terms.  He  was 
sure  it  was  not  coti'ect.  Now  for  the 
proof.  The  proof  in  the  first  place,  was 
manifest  on  the  face  of  these  Returns, 
because  there  were  several  towns  where 
the  £10  householders  were  fewer  than  the 
£10  voters ;  and  therefore,  there  were 
men  who  enjoyed  votes  as  occupants  of 
£10  houses,  but  whose  names  were  not 
entered  in  the  columns  devoted  to  gross 
estimated  rental  in  the  rate-book.  They 
would  find  that  the  number  of  £10  houses, 
as  given  in  that  column,  was  fewer  than 
the  number  of  £10  voters.  There  were 
no  fewer  than  forty  boroughs  where  that 
was  the  case.  An  hon.  Friend  had  given 
him  an  instance  of  what  took  place  in  his 
own  borough.  A  man  claimed  before  the 
revising  barrister  to  vote  on  a  £10  house. 
There  was  produced  against  him  the  rate- 
book, from  which  it  appeared  that  he  was 
assessed  at  the  sum  of  £4  lOs*     This 
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would  not  give  more  on  the  gross  esti- 
mated rental  than  £6  ;  and  yet  he  proved 
to  the  barrister  that  he  paid  a  rent  of  £10» 
and  was  admitted  on  the  register.    How 
was  it  that  there  was  such  a  difference  be- 
tween the  actual  and  the  estimated  rental  f 
It  arose   partly  from  this  cause,  that  in 
boroughs  which  consisted  not  of  one  parish 
but  of  many,  there  was  a  continual  struggle 
going  on  between  the  parishes  to  keep  the 
rating  as  low  as  possible  in  order  to  lessen 
their  respective  proportion  of  the  borough 
rate.    In  the  same  way  an  effort  was  made 
in  county  parishes  to  keep  down  the  gross 
estimated  rental,  in  order  that  each  might 
escape  from  paying  its  fair  proportion  of 
the  county  rate  ;  and  the  consequence  was 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  gross  esti* 
mated  rental  did  not  represent  the  actual 
rental.    He  could  give  one  or  two  instances 
in  cases  where  he  had  himself  made  in* 
quiries.     The  borough  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  represent  (Leominster)  was  di* 
vided  into  two  portions — the  main  parish, 
in  the  town  itself,  and  what  was  called  the 
out  parish.     In  the  borough  parish  there 
had  been  no  column  of  the  gross  estimated 
rental  kept  for  a  number  of  years;  so  that 
the  only  return  for  the  borough   was  in 
point  of  fact  the  rateable  value,    which 
it  was  clear  was  much  below  the  actual 
amount.     In  the  out  parish  the  gross  eatt- 
mated  rental  was  fixed,  as  far  as  it  could 
be  ascertained,  at  the  actual  rental  paid  to 
the  landlord  with  a  deduction  of  15  per 
cent.     With  regard  to  the  town  of  Ban- 
bury, he  had  received  a  letter  from  a  gen* 
tlemen  on  who^e  statements  he  could  rely, 
in  which  it  was  stated : — 

"  In  the  township  of  Nethercop,  tho  most  popu- 
lous part  of  the  Borough  of  Banbur7,  the  gross 
estimated  rental  stated  in  the  rate-book  is,  on  an 
average,  only  three-fourths  of  the  aotnal  rental, 
and,  in  some  instances,  not  half  that  amount.  The 
consequence  is,  that  a  great  number  of  houses 
which  are  really  of  the  value  of  £6  are  excluded 
from  the  overseer's  return.  Lord  John  Russell 
estimates  the  additionJal  eleotors  in  Banbury  at 
194,  but  in  reality  there  will  be  about  400. 

He  believed  he  might  appeal  to  erery  Gen- 
tlemen who  represented  a  large  consti* 
tuency  to  confirm  his  statements.  He  would 
like  to  appeal  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Kot* 
tingham  on  this  subject,  because  he  had 
heard,  not  indeed  from  the  hon.  Member, 
but  from  other  sources,  that  the  state  of 
things  in  the  town  of  Nottingham  had  been 
wholly  misrepresented.  He  believed  the 
same  would  be  found  to  be  the  case  over 
almost  the  whole  country.  The  gross  esti- 
mated rental  was  perhaps  three-fourtha  of 
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the  abtaal  rental,  and  sometimeB  mnch 
less.  If  so  those  Returns  must  be  wholly 
fallacious,  and  he  must  say  that  the  Go- 
▼erament  itself  did  not  seem  to  hare  en- 
tire confidence  in  those  Returns,  or  why 
had  they  not  made  the  slightest  opposition 
only  a  few  evenings  ago  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  of  inquiry  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  might  be  told  that 
it  was  part  of  the  arrangement  that  the 
inquiry  should  not  interrupt  the  progress  of 
the  Bill.  It  might  be  also  said  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  confidence  in  his  Returns, 
and  no  fear  of  their  standing  the  proof. 
But  when  the  noble  Lord  took  upon  him- 
self to  declare,  on  his  responsibility  as  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  that  a  Motion  for  re- 
ferring the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee 
in  that  House  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
rejeetion  of  the  Bill,  why  should  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  other  House  be  sanctioned 
—at  least  not  resisted  by  the  whole  Cabi- 
net— unless  they  felt  that  there  were,  after 
all,  some  grounds  for  inquiry.  Either  the 
inquiry  was  needful  or  it  was  not ;  and 
he  wished  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  to  say 
whether  the  whole  Cabinet  had  confidence 
in  the  accuracy  of  these  Returns  or  not  ? 
If  they  had  not,  then  inquiry  was  need- 
ed, and  it  was  monstrous,  after  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  accuracy  of  the  Returns 
had  been  questioned,  to  press  the  House 
to  pass  the  Bill  before  they  were  furnish- 
ed with  reliable  data  on  which  to  form 
their  judgment  of  what  would  be  its  effect. 
They  were  told  they  ought  not  to  repre- 
sent what  was  proposed  as  a  homogene- 
ous addition  to  the  franchise,  but  he  con- 
tended that  this  measure  would  be  an  ac- 
tual transfer  of  power.  It  would  take 
away  the  power  from  the  present  constitu- 
ency and  would  give  it  to  a  class  of  which 
they  knew  comparatively  nothing — a  class 
into  whose  character  and  position  the  noble 
Lord  and  his  colleagues  had  sanctioned  an 
inquiry  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
though  they  were  to  be  allowed  none  in 
that  House.  Surely  the  noble  Lord  could 
never  mean  to  ask  them  to  legislate  blind- 
fold on  so  important  a  subject,  on  the 
ground  that  any  errors  they,  might  fall 
into  would  be  corrected  elsewhere,  or  was 
the  inqufry  in  the  other  House  nothing 
but  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare  ? 
He  appealed  from  the  noble  Lord  to  the 
noble  Viscount  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
temment,  and  he  asked  him  whether  it 
was  fair  or  just  to  press  the  House  to  le- 
gislate without  sufficient  means  of  informa<- 
tion.     He  appealed  to  him  to  allow  the 


House  an  opportunity  of  weighing  this 
question  in  nicer  and  more  accurate  scales 
than  his  noble  Colleague  had  offered  them; 
and  to  give  them  the  same  opportunity  for 
obtaining  accurate  information  as  the  Go- 
vernment had  granted  to  noble  Lords  in 
''another  place."  The  noble  Viscount, 
pressed  either  by  the  arguments  or  by 
something  else  on  the  part  of  his  noble 
Colleague,  had  yielded  those  more  Conser- 
vative sentiments  which  he  entertained  and 
expressed  when  sitting  on  the  Opposition 
benches  last  year;  while  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  London  had  carried  out  all 
he  expressed  when  he  sat  below  the  gang- 
way, under  his  leading^but  it  was  folly  to 
talk  of  leading,  it  was  dragging.  The  Go- 
vernment was  dragged.  They  knew  it  well. 
There  was  not  a  Member  in  the  House  who, 
in  spite  of  the  insincerity  of  public  men, 
did  not  know  that  those  who  sat  on  and 
behind  the  Treasury  Bench  were  dragged 
reluctantly  along;  that  they  had  no  syv- 
pathy  for  the  measure;  that  in  their  hearts 
they  disapproved  of  it,  though  they  dared 
not  speak  out  their  sentiments.  But  the 
time  was  coming  when  they  must  speak 
out,  for  hon.  Members  on  •his  side  or  the 
House  were  determined  that  the  Bill  should 
be  fully  considered.  It  was  folly  to  repre- 
sent the  opposition  to  the  measure  as  mani- 
festing a  resistance  to  reform  in  any  shape. 
What  hon.  Members  said  was,  give  us  in- 
formation; tell  us  what  is  your  object;  show 
us  whether,  by  this  Bill,  we  shall  obtain  a 
better  Government  for  the  country  than  we 
at  present  possess.  The  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  said  he  had  prepared 
and  was  ready  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  mak- 
ing a  proper  valuation.  That  would  be  a 
means  of  ascertaining  what  sort  of  consti- 
tuency, both  in  towns  and  counties,  would 
be  obtained ;  but  meanwhile  the  Govern- 
ment called  on  that  Parliament,  which  was 
elected  not  only  to  pass  a  Reform  Bill,  hot 
to  deal  with  other  great  questions  of  the 
country — they  called  on  that  Parliament, 
which  they  thought  fit  to  deal  with  ques- 
tions that  were  tantamount  to  a  fiscal  revo- 
lution— nay,  a  Parliament  which  had  sanc- 
tioned a  fiscal  revolution — they  called  on 
that  Parliament  to  declare  that  it  was  not 
fit  to  conduct  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the 
country.  The  effect  on  hon.  Members  them- 
selves was  most  disastrous.  It  led  them 
away  from  the  consideration  of  their  proper 
duties,  to  consider  what  they  were  to  say  to 
their  constituents  next  year,  rather  than 
what  they  were  to  do  now;  for  it  was  obvi- 
ous that  in  the  whole  of  these  debates  hon. 
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Members  had  been  afraid  to  apeak  out  lest 
they  should  ha?e  to  appear  hereafter  be- 
fore tho  new  constituency  of  which  they 
might  have  spoken.  Yielding  to  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham, 
the  Government  were  about  to  swamp  con- 
stitaenoies  which  had  done  justice  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  country.  Numbers,  according 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  fiirminghajn,  were 
a  core  for  everything.  They- would  enable 
as  to  live  at  peace  with  ail  the  world,  to 
place  taxes  on  the  right  shoulders,  to  get 
rid  of  oorrnption.  He  ventured  to  say,  on 
the  contrarTf  that  lowering  the  franchise  in 
the  mass,  without  consideration  or  selection, 
would  promote  war,  extravagance,  and  cor- 
ruption. The  author  of  the  Bill  had  said 
that  he  was  going  to  effect  his  object  in  a 
direct  and  simple  way.  and  made  simpli- 
city the  merit  of  the  Bill.  He  wished  the 
noble  Lord  would  confine  his  simplicity  to 
foreign  affairs.  The  Constitution  of  this 
CQMntry  was  a  complex  thing;  it  was  not  a 
Constitution  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham  ;  it  had  grown  and  adapted 
itself  to  the  various  wants  of  the  people  ; 
it  was  full  of  what  the  hon.  Member  would 
call  anomalies,  but  they  were  anomalies  of 
the  most  valuable  kind,  which  promoted  the 
national  interest  and  prevented  the  posses- 
sors of  wealth  and  intelligence  being  over- 
ridden by  mere  numbers.  There  were  gi*eat 
varieties  of  franchises  prior  to  1832,  and 
what  did  the  noble  Lord  himself  say  in 
1854?  He  regretted  that  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1832  destroyed  so  many  franchises,  and 
that  in  confining  themselves  so  much  to 
one  species  of  franchise  only,  he  had  not 
made  it  sufliciently  various,  and  therefore 
not  sufficiently  comprehensive.  Surely  the 
noble  Lord  had  arrived  at  years  of  discre- 
tion, in  1854,  when  he  endeavoured  to  re- 
store some  of  those  complexities;  surely 
the  noble  Lord  was  not  then  an  infant  le- 
gislator, and  yet  it  appeared  that  now  the 
noble  Lord  saw  things  in  a  different  light, 
and  simplicity  was  the  only  object  to  be 
aimed  at.  In  like  manner  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster  said  they  could  accomplish 
their  object  better  by  the  direct  and  simple 
means  of  this  Bill.  He  hoped  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  tell  them  what  their 
object  was.  He  could  understand  and 
appreciate  the  views  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham.  His  view  was  an  ulte- 
rior one  ;  he  told  them  so  himself,  not, 
indeed,  m  that  House,  but  in  other  places. 
He  meant  to  go  on  to  a  rating  franchise ; 
and  he  told  his  friends  to  accept  of  this 
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disfranchisement  of  twenty-five  Meenbera 
for  the  present,  as  it  would  help  them  ce 
get  rid  of  all  small  nomination  boroughs. 
But  it  did  not  follow  that  a  small  borough 
was  a  nomination  borough.  There  was  at 
much  independence  in  many  small  boroughs 
as  was  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  largest 
cities  in  the  kingdom,  and  he  for  one  would 
rather  be  the  free  choice  of  a  small  but  ia- 
dependent  constituency  than  the  nominee 
of  a  public-house  clique,  which  it  was  well 
known  dictated  the  returns  in  many  of 
the  large  towns.  When  all  other  argu- 
ments failed  him  the  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham assured  them  that  in  foUowiag 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  L<»idon 
they  were  following  a  roan  who  walked  in 
the  light  of  the  Constitution,  who  valued 
what  had  been  done  by  his  ancestors,  and 
who  appreciated  the  advantages  of  an  aris- 
tocracy. If  that  were  so,  how  striking  the 
contrast  presented  by  the  hon.  Member  him- 
self. When  he  looked  back,  it  was  only 
to  malign  the  aristocracy.  But  which  of 
the  noble  Lords  were  they  to  follow — the 
noble  Lord  of  1852,  the  noble  Lord  of 
1854,  or  tl>e  noble  Lord  of  1860— because 
anything  more  different  than  the  achemea 
brought  forward  at  those  periods  could  net 
possibly  be  conceived.  An  interesting  his- 
tory haid  been  given  in  '*  another  place  "  of 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  Bill 
of  1852.  It  was  said  to  have  been  predicted 
by  a  great  statesman  that  the  Act  of  1832 
would  stand  until  the  noble  Lord  was  tii 
extremis.  That  prediction  was  fulfilled  to 
the  letter,  because  it  was  only  when  the 
noble  Lord  felt  himself  in  extremis  that 
the  Bill  of  1852  was  proposed.  But  could 
anything  be  conceived  more  opposed  to 
each  other  than  the  noble  Lord's  Bill  of 
1854  and  the  present  measure?  There 
they  had  a  variety  of  franchises — they  had 
the  representation  of  minorities — they  had 
rating  clauses  and  residence  to  the  extent 
of  two  and  a  half  years.  The  noble  Lord 
then  said  : — 

**  Leaving  out,  therefore,  those  who  have  not  a 
certain  degree  of  independence,  or  at  least  those 
who,  not  having  given  suflBcient  proof  of  it  br  con- 
tinued ocoupation  to  entitle  them  to  vote — that  is 
leaving  out  all  those  living  in  houses  rated  under  £• 
and  tidLin^;  in  all  those  who  are  rated  above  £6  a 
year,  provided  they  shall  have  fulfilled  the  municipal 
term  of  residence  (t.^.,  two  years  and  a  half  before 
registration).    By  this  means  we  should  obtain  an 
extensive  representation  of  the  ooantiy.  wlueh  vill 
include  within  its  limits  a  lai^ge  number  of  tha 
working  men,  those  who  are  most  remarkable  Sat 
steadiness  of  conduct,  &o.,  and  are  enabled  to  In- 
habit dwellings  of  a  better  oharacter  thao  tbeaa 
oooupied  by  the  great  mass  of  their  feBowwork- 
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The  present  Bill  was.  a  very  different  mea- 
sure. It  contained  no  rating,  but  a  £6 
rental  franchise — no  representation  of  mi- 
norities, no  franchise  from  payment  of  in- 
come tax,  no  lodger  franchise,  no  degree 
at  the  university  franchise,  no  savings  bank 
franchise — though  all  these  were  put  in  as 
checks  on  the  lowered  franchise  in  1854 ; 
and  yet  he  would  venture  to  say  that  the 
noble  Lord's  intellect  was  as  keen  and  his 
abilities  as  great  when  he  proposed  that 
measure  in  1854  as  they  were  now.  Yet 
they  were  asked  to  take  the  noble  Lord  as 
their  leader,  the  noble  Lord  who  was  drag- 
ging after  him  those  who  should  be  his 
ready  follower^,  the  noble  Lord  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham, would  be  sure  to  lead  them  in  the 
path  of  the  Constitution.  He  could  not 
help  thinking  that  upon  this  question  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  the  hou.  Member 
for  Birmingham  was  something  like  the 
giant  of  old,  the  renowned  Cacus,  who 
dragged  his  victims  backwards  to  his  cave; 
so  that  their  footsteps  might  point  the 
other  way.  The  hon.  Member  had  got  his 
spoil  by  the  tail,  but  though  he  miglit  say, 
poiuting  to  the  footsteps,  that  they  were 
in  the  path  of  the  Constitution,  everybody 
knew  whither  he  was  leading  his  dupes. 
Though  the  footsteps  might  point  outwards, 
be  was  dragging  them  down  into  the  demo- 
cratic abyss.  They  knew  well  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  did  not  walk 
in  the  light  of  the  Constitution.  He  ma- 
ligned the  aristocracy.  Now,  he  maintain- 
ed that  in  this  country  it  was  essential  for 
liberty  that  there  should  be  a  strong  and 
powei'ful  aristocracy.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham  might  exult  in  what  he 
called  the  social  liberty  of  a  neighbouring 
country,  he  might  prefer  despotism  with 
equality  and  social  liberty  to  constitutional 
liberty.  But  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
if  his  policy  were  adopted  we  must  have 
democracy,  or  despotism  founded  upon  de- 
mocracy. Burke — a  greater  man  than, 
probably,  any  that  now  sat  in  the  House 
— said,  speaking  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  a  link  connecting  the  Crown  and 
the  House  of  Lords  with  the  masses, — 

"  That  artificial  representation  being  onoe  dis- 
credited and  overturned  all  goes  to  pieces,  and  no- 
thing but  a  French  democracy  or  arbitrary  mon- 
archy can  possibly  exist." 

In  1854  there  was  an  apathy  to  which  the 
apathy  of  that  time  was  not  to  be  com- 
pared. They  did  not  then  view  with  the 
dread  thev  did  now  the  indiscriminate  low- 
ering of  the  franchise,  for  they  had  not  had 


so  much  expei'ience  of  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  system,  and  the  operation  of  a 
widely  extended  suffrage  in  America  and 
Australia.  Since  that  period,  however, 
they  had  been  obliged  to  look  to  what  was 
passing  in  those  countries,  and  it  was  found 
that  so  vast  an  extent  of  the  suffrage  did  not 
produce  to  reflective  minds  results  so  satis- 
factory as  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham had  previously  assured  them  would  be 
the  case.  Again  they  were  now  told  that 
the  Bill  was  but  a  step  in  disfranchisement. 
But,  as  he  had  said,  he  believed  many  of 
those  small  boroughs  were  at)  independent 
as  the  larger  ones.  Allusion  had  been 
made  to  the  different  views  expressed  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  this 
point  last  year  and  those  he  now  held  ;  the 
Proteus-like  changes  of  that  hon.  Gentle- 
man were  such  that  it  was  idle  to  dwell 
upon  one  case  as  an  illustration,  but  upon 
this  particular  point  the  best  and  only  real 
refutation  of  his  present  views  would  be,  if 
the  House  could  bear  them  unenlivened  by 
the  telling  delivery  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, that  the  Clerk  at  the  table  should 
read  the  various  speeches  that  had  been 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  from 
time  to  time  upon  the  subject.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  however,  had  not  spoken 
in  favour  of  nomination  boroughs,  but  in 
favour  of  small  boroughs,  as  admitting 
Members  of  ability  who  might  not  have  an 
opportunity  of  comhig  through  the  larger 
boroughs.  An  American  writer  and  law- 
yer of  the  greatest  eminence,  Mr.  Justice 
Story,  saw  the  real  excellence  of  the  Bri- 
tish constitution : — 

"  In  England  **  (he  says)  "  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  a  representative  body,  is  founded  on  no 
uniform  principle,  either  of  numbers,  classes,  or 
places,  such  diversities  being  important  cheoka 
upon  undue  legislation  as  &ciUtating  the  repre- 
sentation of  different  interests  and  opinions,  and 
secaring  a  wcU-balauced  and  intelligent  repre- 
sentation of  all  the  various  classes  of  society." 

That  view  was  borne  out  by  the  results  ar- 
rived at  in  this  country.  The  disfranchise- 
ment proposed  by  the  Bill  proceeded  on  no 
distinct  principle.  Disfranchisement  should 
be  carried  so  far  only  as  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  enfranchise,  but  with  no  ul- 
terior objects.  There  was,  however,  a  pro- 
vision in  the  present  Bill  which  appeared 
to  be  most  objectionable,  and  a  step  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  hou.  Member 
for  Birmingham  desired  to  proceed.  The 
proposition  to  give  three  Members  to  large 
towns  was  the  beginning  of  that  course 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
wished   to  be  completed;    for  that  hon. 
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Member  had  pat  forward  schemes  for  al- 
lotting six,  seven,  or  eight  Members  to 
large  constituencies.  He  maintained,  then, 
that  giving  three  Members  to  boroughs 
would  inevitably  lead  to  population  being 
taken  as  the  ground  for  apportioning  the 
number  of  representatives.  He  doubted 
whether  it.  was  prudent  ever  to  create  what 
were  called  unicorn  counties,  and  the  in- 
crease in  many  of  those  counties  was  now 
sufficient  to  justify  their  being  formed 
into  two  divisions.  An  important  point 
omitted  in  the  Bill  related  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  boundaries  of  boroughs. 
This  ought  to  receive  consideration,  as 
it  was  a  question  whether,  where  boroughs 
had  considerably  extended  beyond  the  li- 
mits fixed  in  1832,  but  where  the  popu- 
•lation  beyond  the  boundaries  were  of  a 
homogeneous  character,  those  boundaries 
ought  not  to  be  re-adjusted  so  as  to  in- 
clude them  in  the  list  of  voters.  He  would 
not,  however,  dwell  upon  this  point.  Then 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Maryte- 
bone  (Mr.  E.  James)  had  spoken  upon  the 
question  of  registration.  Certainly,  if  they 
were  going  to  have  such  vast  constituen- 
cies, it  would  be  essential  to  have  a  cheap 
and  easy  form  of  registration,  or  the  ex- 
penses would  be  enormous;  and  it  was  idle 
to  carry  a  Bill  without  due  provision  for 
giving  full  effect  to  its  objects  being  made 
in  it.  There  was  one  point,  by  the  way, 
in  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
needed  correction.  He  had  spoken  of  Mr. 
Croker  as  the  representative  of  a  nomina- 
tion borough  ;  but  the  fact  was  that  Mr. 
Croker  was  at  the  time  the  representative 
of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  was  not, 
therefore,  personally  interested  in  nomina- 
tion boroughs.  He  confessed  that  one  of 
his  chief  objections  to  the  present  Bill, 
which  had  been  allowed  to  proceed  without 
meeting  with  any  distinct  opposition,  arose 
out  of  the  mode  in  which  it  was  supported. 
He  found  that  the  only  real  supporters  of 
the  Bill  were  those  who  wanted  to  carry 
it  further.  It  was  because  he  believed 
that  they  were  right  in  their  anticipations 
who  thought  and  desired  that  the  Bill 
would  create  a  fiscal  revolution,  so  that  the 
taxes  should  be  laid  entirely  on  one  class, 
that  he  was  opposed  to  it ;  and  he  be- 
lieved also  that  the  Bill  would  give  power 
to  those  who  paid  no  taxes  to  involve  this 
country  in  difficulties  with  other  nations 
which  would  occasion  no  burden  to  them- 
selves. In  reference  to  such  views  as  were 
expressed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham, Lord  Brougham  had  said  : — 
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"  So  if  our  fiiends  of  the  ultra-free  trade  persiut^ 
sioD  were  to  be  hainoured  in  their  fiinoy  that  by 
imbibing  their  doctrines  all  men  are  becoming 
virtuous,  and  especially  all  Governments  peaceful, 
and  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  millions  were  struck 
off  our  revenue,  while  the  army  was  disbanding  to 
lower  the  wages  of  labour,  and  the  navy  breaking 
up  to  be  sold  for  old  stores,  the  certainty  is  appa- 
rent to  all  but  these  lay  preachers  that  we  should 
forthwith  taste  the  sweets,  not,  perhaps,  of  cheap 
commodities,  but  of  rebellion,  civil  war,  revolution 
at  home,  and  of  eveiitual  subjugation  by  such  of 
our  neighbours  as  had  not  yet  become  converts  to 
the  true  faith.'' 

But  in  fact  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  ultimate  objects  and  intentions  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  and  those 
who  united  with  him  in  supporting  this 
Bill.  Those  objects  were  openly  and  fully 
avowed  at  a  recent  great  meeting  in  Man- 
chester, at  which  the  hon.  Member  was 
present,  by  Mr.  Wilson,  the  chairman,  who 
usually  acted  as  fugleman  in  the  Free 
Trade  Hall,  and  afterwards  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  himself.  The  speech  of  Mr. 
Wilson  gave  some  indications  of  the  really 
revolutionary  tendency  of  this  measure, 
and  it  was  evident  that  if  they  admitted 
these  great  masses  to  the  franchise,  revoln- 
tionary  designs  would  be  much  more  easily 
carried  out.  One  man  might  govern  them; 
they  would  be  carried  away  by  demagogues 
who,  obtaining  a  powerful  influence  over 
their  passions,  might,  in  some  sudden  burst 
of  enthusiasm,  sweep  away  the  most  stable 
of  our  institutions.  In  such  case  they  knew 
the  result,  for  as  it  had  been  said,  '*  De- 
mocracy  is  like  death  ;  it  takes,  but  never 
gives  back."  Mr.  Wilson  had  said  he  was 
*'  well  inclined  to  the  present  Government. 
With  Cobden  as  commercial  traveller  and 
plenipotentiary  in  foreign  affairs.with  Bright 
taking  the  out  door  department,  and  Glad- 
stone and  Gibson  inside,  the  firm  was  doing 
a  roaring  business/'  The  firm  had  cer- 
tainly drawn  some  very  long  bills,  as  firms 
who  did  a  "  roaring  business"  were  accus- 
tomed to  do.  They  had  drawn  on  accept- 
ors not  trusted  by  everybody  ;  they  had 
speculated  a  little  top  largely,  and,  as  it 
would  be  proved  next  year,  in  a  manner 
not  very  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  At  all  events,  he^was  sure  the 
payers  of  direct  taxation  would  not  like  it. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham,  adopt- 
ing the  resolution  which  was  carried  at  this 
meeting,  was  of  opinion  *'  that  no  measure 
of  Parliamentary  reform  will  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  country  less  than  that  which 
will  confer  the  franchise  on  every  male 
person  rated  in  boroughs,  or  entitled  to  be 
rated,  to  the  poor;  which  will  more  equally 
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distribute  Members  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation and  property,  and  will  gi?e  the  voter 
the  protection  of  the  Ballot."  The  pre- 
sent measure  was  described  by  its  promoter 
as  a  safe  and  satisfactory  settlement;  but 
the  only  voices  raised  in  favour  of  it  were 
those  of  persons  who  declared  that  nothing 
could  be  safe  or  satisfactory  which  did  not 
go  this  great  length.  On  the  occasion  to 
which  he  was  referring  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham,  after  a  speech  of  great 
eloquence  and  power,  which  was  no  doubt 
calculated  to  produce  a  great  effect  on  the 
minds  of  the  seven  or  eight  thousand  per- 
sons who  heard  him,  came  at  last  to  his  pe- 
roration. "I  do  not  address  the  Court," 
he  said  :  "  My  voice  is  too  honest  and  un- 
faltering for  courtly  ears."  How  it  hap- 
pened that  his  voice  did  not  falter  after 
such  extraordinary  calumnies  and  misre- 
presentations as  he  had  uttered  agaiust 
the  aristocracy  he  (Mr.  Hardy)  could  not 
imagine.  He  said,  however,  that  his  voice 
was  too  honest  and  unfaltering  for  courtly 
ears — that  he  did  not  address  the  Court. 
What  schemes  in  the  hon.  Member's  mind 
must  those  be  which  were  unfit  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  a  constitutional  monarch  ?  What 
schemes  must  he  be  brooding  over  if  his 
honest  voice  could  not  bo  heard  by  that 
Sovereign  who  had  been  always  ready  to 
hear  every  voice  that  spoke  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution.  The  hon.  Member 
in  lauding  his  own  honesty  reminded  him 
of  what  was  said  of  the  Ear  of  Kent  in 
King  Lear : — 

"  He  cannot  flatter,  he ! — 
An  honest  mind  and  plain — he  must  speak  truth : 
An  ihej  will  take  it,  so ;  if  not,  he's  plain. 
This  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  which  in  this  plainness 
Harbour  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends 
Than  twenty  sillj  ducking  observants, 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely." 

The  aristocracy,  said  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
were  '*so  wrapped  in  luxury"  that  they 
would  not  listen  to  him.  But  was  it  not 
the  glory  of  thi6  country  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  aristocracy  had  sprung  from  the 
same  class  as  that  to  which  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman himself  belonged  ?  At  what  time, 
then,  did  that  aristocracy  cease  to  be  iden- 
tified with  the  common  interests  of  the 
country  and  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  people  at  large?  Was  it  when  they  be- 
came possessors  of  landed  estates?  When 
they  had  raised  themselves  did  they  lose 
the  estimation  of  their  countrymen?  Did 
they  lose  their  love  of  their  country  because 
they  had  a  title  attached  to  their  names, 
or  their  names  annexed  to  the  land?    Did 


they  forget  those  classes  from  whom  they 
had  risen  ?     The  aristocracy  ought  not  so 
to  be  spoken  of.     They  had  done  much  for 
liberty  in  this  country  ;  they  had  been  a 
kindly  race,  knitting  together  the  rich  and 
the  poor  ;  they  had  bound  together  with 
indissoluble  bonds  the  various  classes  of 
the  people  whom  the  hon.  Member  had 
affected  to  represent,  but  could  not  stir  up. 
The  aristocracy,  whom  the  hon.  Member 
maligned,  and  with  regard  to  whom  he  had 
said  that  they  would  not  listen  to  a  voice 
which,  if  honest,  was  too  unfaltering — the 
just  rights   of  that  aristocracy,  the  just 
rights  of  the  people,  and  the  just  rights  of 
the  Crown,  was  the  foundation  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  the  hon.  Member  was  en- 
deavouring to  destroy,  dragging  after  him 
in  so  doing  a  Government,  many  of  whose 
Members  were  as  much  opposed  to   his 
schemes  as  he  (Mr.  Hardy)  was.  The  hon. 
Member  dragged  after  him  also  many  Mem- 
bers of  that  House  who  had  no  confidence 
in  this  measure,  or  the  results  it  would 
attain,  and  he  (Mr.  Hardy)  regretted  the 
fact,  for  the  sake  of  the  honour  of  public 
men  ;  he  regretted  to  see  the  insincerity 
which  had  prevailed  throughout  the  House 
upon  this  subject.     He  trusted,  however, 
that  there  were  some  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
the  Opposition  benches,    who   would  not 
care  what  the   result  might  be  of  doing 
their  duty  to  their  country,  and  honestly 
expressing  their  sentiments  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences.    For 
his  own  part,  no  man  valilled  more  than  he 
a  seat  in  that  House,  but  he  should  con- 
sider himself  degraded  if  because  he  valued 
that  seat  he  withheld  his  opinion  upon  any 
question  that  came  before  him.     He  felt  it 
his  duty,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  was  dragging  the 
Government  and  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
supported  them  down  a  slope,  tending  in- 
evitably to  an  abyss,  from  which.thero  was 
no  return.     It  was  because  he  believed  in 
the  truth  of  what  the  hon.  Member  said,  as 
to  the  effects  of  a  Bill  like  this,  should  it 
ever  pass,  that  he  appealed  to  the  sop- 
porters  of  Her  Majesty  s  Government,  and 
he  asked  those  Members,  some  of  whom 
had  grown  grey  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try, and  who,  though  opposed  in  politics  to 
those  on  his  own  side  of  the  House,  had 
done  their  duty  honourahly,   and  endea- 
voured  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
country — he  asked  them,  if  they  believed 
with  him  that  this  scheme  tended  to  radical- 
ism and  revolution,  to  put  forth  their  ener- 
gies to  arrest  its  progress.  Let  them  not  be 
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deterred  by  the  fear  that  the  Gbyemment 
would  treat  any  Motion  as  a  vote  of  want 
of  confidence  from  performing  their  duty. 
Whether  the  Bill  ought  be  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee  or  not  was  another  quee^ 
tioD,  but  he  could  not  suppose  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Salford  had  placed  a  Motion 
to  that  effect  on  the  paper  without  due  re- 
reftection,  and  he  was  astonished  that  the 
hon.  Member  should  bo  threatened  into 
abandoning  it,  because  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
John  Russell)  had  said  he  should  take  the 
carrying  of  such  a  Motion  as  equivalent 
to  the  rejection  of  the  Bill.  The  position 
whieh  that  hon.  Gentleman  occupied  in  the 
House  ought  to  hare  prevented  him,  unless 
he  were  thoroughly  in  earnest,  from  placing 
on  the  paper  a  most  important  Motion, 
which  at  a  whisper  from  the  noble  Lord 
he  now  withdrew.  With  the  experience  of 
years  the  noble  Lord  had  only  been  able  to 
produce  this  miserable  abortion — after  the 
expectations  which,  when  on  the  benches 
below,  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House, 
he  shadowed  forth  to  the  Radical  party  as 
the  result  of  his  accession  to  office.  In  truth 
the  noble  Lord  had  yielded  himself  in  his 
eld  age  as  a  prey  to  demagogues,  and  had 
allowed  them  to  lead  him  against  his  own 
will,  and  that  of  many  Members  behind 
him,  into  a  course  which  they  had  not  the 
courage  to  denounce.  But  he  would  re- 
mind the'  House  that  they  were  not  legis- 
lating for  this  Parliament,  nor  for  the 
next,  nor  for  any  particular  period,  but 
thejwere  legislating  for  one  of  the  greatest 
nattoBS  that  had  ever  iitfluenced  the  des- 
tinies of  the  world  ;  for  a  country  that 
had  made  its  impression  on  every  part  of 
the  civilized  globe.  Let  them  look  back 
into  history  with  somewhat  different  feel- 
ings from  those  expressed  by  speakers  at 
such  meetings  as  he  had  referred  to ;  let 
them  consider  whether  the  aristocracy  had 
really  led  them  into  wars  and  expenditure, 
or  whether  the  people  had  not  gone  heart 
and  soul  with  them  in  all  their  wars,  and 
notably  in  the  late  Russian  war,  which 
was,  he  might  say,  almost  forced  upon  the 
Government  by  the  people,  and  in  despite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham. He  would  not  ask  the  House 
to  give  a  factious  vote.  This  was  no  party 
question  ;  he  desired  that  no  unfair  ad- 
yantage  should  be  taken,  that  no  combi- 
nations such  as  those  directed  against  his 
own  party  when  in  office  should  be  formed; 
but  he  and  those  acting  with  him  wished 
to  retain  that  which  was  so  vital  to  the 
eonAtitution  of  this  country — they  wished 


that  each  elass — ^property,  wealth,  iotelli- 
gence,  and  numbers — should  retain  their 
due  place,  and  that  no  one  class  should  bo 
placed  in  a  position  of  sueh  predominant 
power  as  to  OTorride  all  the  others.  Thej 
believed  that  their  present  combined  Consti- 
tution had  advanced  the  country  to  that 
height  of  civilization  at  which  it  stood,  and 
had  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  a 
free  Parliament,  where  they  could  freely 
express  their  sentiments  ;  and  he  believed 
that  the  more  freely  they  spoke,  even  if 
for  the  moment  some  of  their  oonstituenta 
disapproved  of  their  sentiments  on  this 
subject,  the  more  they  would  bo  honoured 
for  their  integrity.  Lastly,  he  would  call 
upon  them  to  remember  they  represented 
a  Constitution  which  would  be  destroyed  by 
the  measure  the  noble  Lord  proposed;  and 
believing  that  Constitution  to  be  sufficient 
to  protect  this  country  and  advance  its  in- 
terests, he  trusted  they  would  defend  it, 
and  not  allow  themselves  to  be  led  astray* 
but  that  they  would  combine  heart  and 
hand  with  him  and  those  who  held  the 
same  views,  in  maintaining  and  upholdingt 
in  all  their  integrity,  the  well-defined  rights 
of  the  people,  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
Crown. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  :  Sir,  a  con- 
siderable  portion  of  this  debate,  especially 
during  the  present  evening,  has  turned 
upon  the  statistical  Returns  relating  to  the 
representation  which  have  been  laid  on  tho 
Table  by  the  present  Government.  Now, 
when  Her  Majesty's  Government  under- 
took last  autumn  to  bring  forward  a  Re- 
form Bill  it  was  their  desire  to  ascertain 
the  best  data  which  could  bo  obtained  for 
the  construction  of  so  important  a  mea^ 
sure.  They  accordingly  framed  instruc- 
tions, which  were  sent  round  to  the  coun- 
try overseers  from  the  Poor  Law  Board , 
in  order  to  procure  the  most  accurate  ro- 
turns  which  could  be  prepared  for  their 
guidance.  These  instructions  were  framed 
with  deliberation  and  care.  If  necessary, 
they  could  belaid  on  the  Table,  and  in 
our  opinion  the  returns  obtauied  are  eer* 
rect  and  complete  retumsi  so  far  as  the 
rate-books  furnish  the  means  of  obtaining 
them.  The  rate-bodts  form,  the  only 
basis  upon  which  it  is  possible  that  such 
returns  can  be  founded.  It  was  not  posu* 
hie  to  institute  a  new  valuation  of  the 
country,  and  to  obtain  the  results  within 
the  time  during  which  they  could  be  used 
for  purposes  of  legislation.  Tho  Govern* 
ment  could  therefore  only  address  them-^ 
selves  to  a  digestion  of  the  facts  recorded  m 
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ih^  Mte-books.   My  belief  is  thftt  these  re- 
suite  ure,  as  I  hate  stated,  accurate  aad 
eooiplete  for  the  purposes  of  legislation. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Mary- 
lebone  (Mr.  E.  James)  in  his  somewhat  tes- 
selated  speech  has  said  that  we  have  made 
important  errors  both  in  framing  the  Re- 
turns and  in  the  inferences  we  have  deduced 
from  them.     I  maintain  in  contradiction  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  and  in  the 
most  confident  manner  that  the  Retnms  are 
substantiallj  correct,  and  that  the  Govern- 
meu^  have  not  made  any  serious  error  in 
the  inferences    they  have  founded  upon 
them.     I  rejoice  to  think  that  a  Commit- 
tee has  been  appointed  by  the  other  House 
which  is  likely  to  inquire  into  these  Re- 
turns.    It  is  a  matter  well  fitted  for  the 
investigation  of  a  Select  Committee,  rather 
than  for  debate  in  this  House,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  when  those  Returns  are  deliber- 
ately examined  they  will  be  found  to  be 
worthy  of  the  confidence  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  placed  in  them.    The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  has  accused  the  Go- 
rernment  of  making  a  blunder  in  their  use 
of  these  Returns.  I  retort  the  charge,  and 
say  the  blunder  is  on  the  part  of  the  hon. 
and  teamed  Gentleman.     Let  me  first  call 
attention  to  the  case  of  Finsbury,  upon 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  rested 
a  good  deal  of  his  case.     If  he  looks  at 
the  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  he  will 
see  that  the  returns  from  the  parishes  of 
Is^gton  and  St.  Lukes  do  not  contain  the 
number  of  persons  occupying  tenements 
which  are  rated  to  the  owners  instead  of 
to  the  occupiers.     That  is  the  only  case  in 
which  tlie  return  does  not  comprise  those 
eceupters  whose  landlords  are  rated  instead 
of  themselves ;  it  is  an  exceptional  case,  I 
and  the  fact  is  stated  in  the  return,  but 
which  the  hon.  nnd  leoroed  Member  ab- 
stained from  mentioning.      If  the  House 
will  refer  .to  the  notes  C  D,  referring  to 
Hull  and  Norwich,  they  will  find  they  are 
also  cases  where  those  omissions  occurred, 
hot  where  they  did  occur  the  fact  was  stat- 
ed on  the  face  of  the  Returns  ;  and  their 
total  amount  is  insufficient  to  affect  mate- 
rially the  aggregate  results  of  the  Returns- 
The  hoD.  and  learned  Gentleman  told  us 
that  the  Returns  did  not  include  occupiers 
whose  tenements  were  rated  to  the  land- 
lord,   I  affirm,  on  the  contrary,  that  these 
Returns  do  contain  an  accurate  account  of 
all  occupiers — not  of  all  tenements,  but  of 
all  occupiers  whose  rates  are  compounded 
for  and  paid  by  the  landlords.     If  the  lion. 
and  learned  Member  will  refer  to  the  places 


marked  ^A  '*  ia  the  first  pi^e  he  will  find 
a  note  that  the  places  thus  marked  contain 
the  number  of  tenements,  and  not  of  male 
occupiers,  thus  sliowing  that  in  other  cases 
the  male  occupiers  are  returned,  which,  is 
the  correct  return.  In  those  places  mark- 
ed "A*'  there  are  numbers  in  excess  of 
the  number  of  nmle  occupiers,  and  if  the 
Returns  had  been  laid  before  the  House  as 
the  Government  received  them  they  would 
have  shown  a  number  greater  than  the 
truth,  and  not  less.  In  these  cases  an 
estimated  deduction  has  been  made  on  oc- 
coant  of  unoccupied  tenements,  female  oc-* 
cupiers,  and  other  causes.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  assumes  that  the  total 
number  of  occupiers  whose  rates  are  com^ 
pounded  for  and  paid  by  the  owners  below 
£10  will  naturally  be  placed  upon  the  re- 
gister. That  argument  is  wholly  fallacious, 
and  upon  that  falhicy  his  estimates  are 
founded.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  a  greater  proportion  of  occupiers  bet 
low  £10,  whose  rates  are  compounded  for, 
would  under  the  Bill  find  their  way  upon 
the  register  than  of  the  occupiers  above 
£10  in  a  similar  condition.  Compare  one 
or  two  cases  where  we  have  returns  of  the 
persons  rated  above  £10  and  the  num^ 
ber  of  names  on  the  register.  In  Liverpool 
the  number  upon  the  register  ts  18,779, 
but  the  number  of  persons  rated  above  £10 
is  39,730.  No  doubt  a  large  part  of  that 
difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  those 
whose  rates  are  compounded  for  do  not 
claim  to  pay  the  rates  thetaselves,  and 
therefore  are  not  placed  upon  the  register. 
In  like  manner  in  the  Tower  Hamlets  tlie 
number  on  the  register  is  28,843,  but  the 
number  of  houses  rated  above  £10  ia 
67,859.  I  might  multiply  tliese  examples, 
but  they  are  sufficient  to  show  the  utter 
futility  of  the  argument  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  who  seeks  to  make  ua 
believe  that  every  person  occupyii^  a  house 
below  £10  will  actually  be  placed  on  the 
register  under  the  new  system.  It  musi 
be  obvious  to  any  one  who  takes  the  trou- 
ble to  consider  the  matter,  that  all  those 
causes  which  tend  to  prevent  occupiers 
above  £10,  whose  rates  are  compounded 
for,  from  finding  their  way  upon  the  regis- 
ter will  operate  with  increased  intensity- 
upon  occupiers  below  £10.  Changes  of 
residence,  not  claiming  to  be  rated,  and 
other  causes  will  apply  to  those  below  £10. 
as  well  as  to  those  above,  and  I  will  take 
upon  myself  to  affirm,  that  if  this  Bill 
should  come  into  operation,  we  shall  find 
that  the  number  we  have  stated  is  a  maa^ 
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imum,  and  one  which  it  liahle  to  yerj  se- 
riouft  deductions.  Therefore  I  say  that  the 
theory  advanced  hy  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  supported  hy  perverted  facts 
and  by  the  suppression  of  material  state- 
ments appearing  upon  the  face  of  the  Re- 
■turnsy  is  utterly  untenable.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  spoke  last  said  the  Returns 
were  fallacious,  and  he  particularly  ad- 
verted to  the  column  containing  the  gross 
rental  as  not  exhibiting  the  real  annual 
value.  When  Returns  are  declared  to  be 
fallacious,  I  apprehend  any  one  would  un- 
derstand that  there  was  some  intentional 
deceit  imputed  to  the  person  who  brought 
them  forward.  If  that  be  the  intention  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  I  can  only  say  nothing 
can  be  further  from  the  fact.  It  was  the 
sincere  wish  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  obtain  an  accurate  foundation  for  legis- 
lation, and  it  is  their  belief  that  in  a  vast 
majority  of  cases  the  first  column  of  the 
rate-book  does  accurately  exhibit  the  rent 
paid  by  the  tenant  to  the  landlord.  We 
have  sent  circulars  to  the  auditors  of  the 
Poor  Law  unions,  before  whom  the  rate- 
books come,  and  their  answer  generally  is, 
that  throughout  the  country  the  first  column 
in  the  rate-books  is  not  the  rateable  value, 
with  which  I  am  inclined  to  fancy  some 
hon.  Gentlemen  confound  the  entry  in  that 
column,  but  that  it  does  correctly  exhibit 
the  rental  actually  paid.  I  am  quite  aware 
of  particular  instances  to  the  contrary,  and 
if  in  Leominster  the  return  is  not  filled 
up  from  the  first  column  of  the  rate-book, 
then  that  return  is  incomplete.  There  may 
be  parishes,  too,  in  which  a  small  rateable 
deduction  may  have  been  made,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  practice  is  generally  to  enter  in 
the  first  column  the  total  annual  rental. 
The  hon.  Gentleman,  referring  to  some 
words  I  used  at  a  meeting  in  the  country, 
has  called  upon  me  to  state  the  policy  with 
which  this  Bill  was  introduced  to  the  House. 
He  reminded  me  that  I  had  said  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  tholse  who  proposed  a  Reform 
Bill  to  state  what  were  the  evils  which  it 
was  proposed  to  remedy,  and  to  show  that 
the  remedy  proposed  was  adequate  and 
suited  to  the  evil.  I  accept  the  challenge 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and  if  the  House 
will  bear  with  me  I  will  state  the  grounds 
upon  which  I  support  the  Bill  on  the  table. 
Now,  Sir,  the  object  of  the  Reform  Act 
of  1831,  and  of  the  previous  Motions  for 
Parliamentary  Reform,  was,  I  conceive,  to 
guard  against  the  following  evil, — name- 
ly, the  representation  of  thinly  inhabited 
towns,  and  the  non-representation  of  po- 
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pulous  eounties  and  large  mannfaeloriog 
towns.  If  any  Gentleman  will  examine  the 
Motions  which  were  made  from  the  year 
1780  to  the  year  1831.  he  will  find  the 
evils  which  I  have  stated  explained  in  dif- 
ferent forms,  and  also  that  the  difPerent 
plans  of  Parliamentary  Reform  were  al- 
most exclusively  directed  to  the  removal 
of  those  evils.  Those  who  remember  the 
debates  on  the  Reform  Bill  of  1831  will, 
doubtless,  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  Sche- 
dule A  by  which  small  nomination  boroughs 
were  disfranchised,  to  which  almost  exclu- 
sive attention,  both  of  the  House  and  the 
country,  wos  directed.  Comparatively  little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  places  to  which 
the  franchise  was  transferred  ;  the  great 
fight  of  that  day  turned  on  Schedule  A. 
Although  the  plan  was  a  comprehensive 
one,  the  principal  attention  of  the  Honse 
was  directed  to  the  disfranchisement  of 
boroughs  and  the  enfranchisement  of  bo- 
roughs and  counties.  The  uniform  £10 
suffrage,  then  introduced  with  respect  to 
boroughs,  was  accepted  at  the  time  as  a 
BufiOiciently  popular  suffrage ;  but  compa- 
ratively little  contest  took  place  on  that 
question.  1  think  it  material,  with  respect 
to  the  present  Bill,  that  we  should  know 
what  was  the  effect  of  the  change  of  the 
suffrage  at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill,  be- 
cause the  public  attention  has  been  almost 
exclusively  directed  to  another  effect  of  the 
Reform  Act  of  1831,  and  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  its  effect  upon  the  suf- 
frage. A  Return  (No.  129)  has  been  laid 
on  the  table  which  enables  the  House  to 
test  the  figures  I  am  about  to  read.  The 
total  number  of  voters  in  boroughs  in  Eng- 
land in  1830,  the  year  before  the  Reform 
Bill,  was  168,375  ;  and  the  registered  elec- 
tors in  boroughs  in  1832-33,  according  to 
the  first  registration  after  the  passing  of  the 
Bill,  was  286,234.  But  to  make  the  com- 
parison ,fair  it  is  necessary  to  compare  only 
these  boroughs  which  existed  both  before 
and  after  the  Reform  Bill ;  I  deduct,  there- 
fore, the  voters  in  the  disfranchised  and 
enfranchised  boroughs.  After  making  that 
deduction,  and  confining  the  comparison  to 
boroughs  existing  both  before  and  after  the 
Act,  the  number  of  voters  would  stand 
thus :— in  1830, 162.640,  and  in  1832-33, 
201,794  ;  showing,  under  the  operation  of 
the  Reform  Act,  an  increase  of  39,154. 
The  operation,  therefore,  of  that  Act  in 
increasing  the  total  number  of  Toters  in 
boroughs,  existing  both  before  and  after 
the  Act,  was  not  very  considerable.  There 
were  many  places  in  which  mider  the  mire- 
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formed  Act  the  nomber  of  voters  was  very 
great,  owing  to  the  scot-and-Iot  voters,  and 
the  effect  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  those  bo- 
roughs was  to  diminish  the  total  number 
of  voters.  In  Scotland  the  measure  of 
1831  produced  an  entire  change.  With 
regard  to  Ireland  the  change  was  less 
considerable.  The  Act  of  Union,  which 
was  itself  an  important  Reform  Act,  dis- 
franchised no  less  than  eighty-four  bo- 
roughs. In  attempting  to  form  a  judg- 
ment of  the  probable  consequences  of  the 
Reform  Bill  now  on  the  table,  it  is  ma- 
terial that  we  should  look  to  the  Reform 
Act  of  1831,  for  it  is  by  doing  that,  and 
bj  comparing  the  period  since  1831  with 
the  previous  period,  that  I  ground  to  a 
great  extent  my  support  of  the  measure, 
believing  the  time  has  come  when  it  is 
desirable  that  some  further  progress  should 
be  made  in  the  same  direction  in  which 
we  made  so  great  an  advance  in  1831. 
1  will  not  wearv  the  House  with  a  reitera- 
tion  of  the  admitted  effects  of  the  Reform 
Act  of  1831.  We  know  how  extensive  has 
been  the  legislation  of  Parliament  since 
that  period.  There  is  scarcely  a  Depart- 
ment of  legislation  affecting  the  interests 
of  England,  of  Scotland,  or  of  Ireland,  or 
of  the  Colonies,  or  of  India,  which  has  not 
undergone  a  most  important  and,  I  think 
1  may  say,  a  most  wholesome  change. 
Therefore,  those  who  predicted  in  1831 
the  most  lugubrious  and  fatal  consequences 
from  the  Reform  Bill — consequences  much 
more  dangerous  and  calamitous  than  any 
which  are  anticipated  from  the  present 
measure  —  were  clearly  wrong,  and  have 
been  refuted  by  the  operation  of  that  mea- 
sure. With  regard  to  the  internal  state  of 
the  country,  and  to  the  relations  in  which 
the  different  classes  of  the  community  stand 
to  one  another,  can  any  one  who  remem- 
bers the  period  in  question  entertain  a 
doubt  of  the  more  sound  and  solid  condi- 
tion of  the  community  at  present,  of  there 
being  a  more  firm  and  close  union  of 
classes,  a  greater  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  a 
more  wide  and  general  diffusion  of  wealth 
than  at  the  period  to  which  I  refer?  Hon. 
Members  whose  memory  goes  back  to  that 
period  will  recollect  the  alarm  which  was 
seriously  entertained  at  that  period  ;  but 
the  predictions  as  to  the  injurious  results 
of  the  Bill  of  1831  went  far  beyond  any- 
thing we  hear  as  to  the  probable  conse- 
quences  of  the  present  measure  —  far  be- 
yond the  somewhat  animated  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Leominster  (Mr.  Hardy), 
who,  I  must  say,  considerably  exceeded  the 
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alarm  expressed  on  his  side  of  the  House 
by  hon.  Gentlemen  more  entitled  to  com- 
mand the  attention  of  the  House  than  even 
himself,  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  debate. 
With  regard  to  the  union  of  classes,  what 
has  been  the  unquestionable  result  of  the 
Reform  Act  of  1831  ?  Do  not  let  us  un- 
derrate its  importance,  or  lightly  cast  aside 
any  measure  the  tendency  of  which  is  to 
bring  within  the  constitution  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons,  and  thus  give  them  an  in- 
terest in  the  existing  state  of  things  from 
which  they  are  at  present  excluded.  I  dare 
say  many  Members  may  have  been  occu- 
pied in  reading  the  last  volume  of  an  emi« 
nent  historian  of  France,  containing  an 
account  of  the  first  downfall  of  Napoleon. 
If  any  person  reads  with  care  that  inter- 
esting and  admirably  composed  volume  he 
must  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  detestation  with  which 
the  great  body  of  the  people  of  France  re- 
garded the  wars  in  which  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  had  so  long  involved  them — if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  almost  universal  un- 
popularity with  which  the  Emperor  was  re- 
garded by  his  own  people  at  that  period 
of  the  contest — an  unpopularity  to  which 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  army  alone  formed 
an  exception,  for  even  marshals  and  gene- 
rals were  sighing  for  the  return  of  peace 
— if  it  had  not  been  that  the  population 
of  France  looked  upon  the  Allies  as  their 
liberators  from  a  tyranny  which  had  be- 
come wellnigh  intolerable,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  even  for  the  vast  armies 
which  entered  Pari»  to  capture  that  city. 
The  natural  inference  from  this  important 
example  is,  that  when  we  are  looking  out 
for  security  against  invasion,  and  called  on 
to  assent  to  large  Estimates  for  fortifying 
our  shores,  a  far-sighted  politician  will  not 
overlook  the  enormous  advantage  which, 
for  the  purpose  of  repelling  invasion,  is  to 
be  derived  from  the  joint  action  of  a  united 
people.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  no- 
thing would  tend  more  to  promote  a  union 
of  classes  in  this  country  as  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832  has  most  powerfully  tended 
to  produce,  —  than  a  measure  framed  in 
a  similar  spirit,  and  carried  to  such  li- 
mits which  wisdom  and  prudence  dictate. 
Sir,  there  is  another  circumstance  which 
weighs  heavily  with  me  in  recommending 
to  the  House  to  choose  the  present  as  a  fit 
moment  for  passing  this  measure.  That 
circumstance  is,  the  absence  of  popular 
excitement.  No  doubt,  the  policy  of  the 
Gentlemen  opposite  is  to  alter  nothing, 
to  remain  motionless  as  long  as  they  can, 
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never  to  move  till  they  are  driven,  to  wait 
till  a  popular  agitation  arise  as  strong 
as  that  of  thirty  years  ago,  and  then,  when 
they  have  no  option,  to  legislate  under 
coercion.  That  is  the  legitimate  policy 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  last  ad- 
dressed the  House  would  advocate  ;  hut  it 
seems  to  me  that  those  who  wish  that  a 
safe  and  prudent  measure  should  pass 
through  the  House  ought  to  rejoice  in  the 
circumstance  that  they  can  now  debate 
the  matter  freely  ;  that  there  is  no  pres- 
sure from  without;  that  they  can  act  with- 
out Birmingham  Unions,  or  any  of  those 
association  that  existed  in  1832  ;  without 
those  thunders  of  The  Times  that  became 
in  that  year  proverbial,  and  that  it  will  be 
possible  for  this  House  to  go  deliberately 
into  Committee,  to  consider  the  Bill  pro- 
posed by  the  Government,  to  adopt  such 
portions  as  seem  to  them  reasonable, 
and  to  modify  such  as  they  think  require 
alteration.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  mea- 
sure is  one  calculated  to  guard  against 
evils,  now  of  slight  magnitude,  but  in- 
creasing every  year,  and  that  for  these 
purposes  it  is  a  safe  and  moderate  mea- 
sure. Its  contents  are  simple — it  is  di- 
vided into  three  portions — each  of  which 
can  be  dealt  with  separately  in  Committee. 
It  has  been  framed  studiously  so  as  not  to 
complicate  the  subject — not  to  embarrass 
it  with  subordinate  and  irrelevant  matter, 
but  to  raise  in  a  distinct  form  for  the  de- 
cision of  the  House  the  three  main  sub- 
jects on  which  every  Reform  Bill  must 
turn — namely,  the  enlargement  of  the  fran- 
chise in  counties,  the  enlargement  of  the 
franchise  in  boroughs,  and  the  disfranchise- 
ment, or  partial  disfranchisement,  of  con- 
stituencies. I  cannot  understand  the  ob- 
jection taken  to  this  measure,  at  one  time 
that  it  is  revolutionary,  and  at  another  that 
it  is  an  insignificant  measure,  a  mere  abor- 
tion. If  an  person  carefully  examines  this 
Bill  he  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
deals  with  all  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  subject  in  a  clear  and  decisive  manner. 
There  may  be  subordinate  questions  which 
may  well  be  reserved  for  future  considera- 
tion, but  the  Bill  before  the  House  ex- 
hausts all  the  more  important  parts  of  the 
subject.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Marylebone  (Mr.  James)  said  the  Bill 
was  defective  because  it  did  not  propose 
a  revision  of  the  system  of  registration. 
The  system  of  registration  is  now  esta- 
blished under  an  Act  of  Parliament  dis- 
tinct from  the  Reform  Bill.  It  may  be 
desirable  that  the  system  should  be  revised, 
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but  that  can  be  done  more  conveniently  by 
a  separate  measure,  and,  accordingly,  the 
present  measure  leaves  the  system  of  re- 
gistration exactly  as  it  finds  it,  for  it  can- 
not be  said  that  because  we  enlarge  the 
suffrage  any,  necessity  exists  for  altering 
the  system  of  registration.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber (Mr.  Hardy)  says  the  Bill  ia  defective 
because  it  does  not  contain  a  lodgers'  fran- 
chise. That  is  a  question  for  the  Com- 
mittee rather  than  for  the  second  reading, 
but  the  objection  does  not  come  with  a 
good  grace  from  those  who  complain  that 
the  Bill  is  unnecessarily  enlarging  the  fran- 
chise ;  for  the  idea  that  this  would  be  an 
aristocratic  franchise  and  introduce  a  high 
class  of  persons  is  a  mere  chimers.  The 
lodgers'  franchise  would  not  have  that 
effect.  The  persons  in  lodging-honsea  who 
would  obtain  the  franchise  would  belong 
mostly  to  the  working  classes — persons 
flitting  about  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  less  fitted  in  many  respects  for  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise  than  householders 
subject  to  residence  and  paying  rates.  A 
large  portion  of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  was  an  argument  against 
any  extension  of  the  borough  franchise; 
but,  if  I  understood  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  last 
Session,  he  stated  that  the  Earl  of  Derby's 
Government  were  prepared  to  assent  to  an 
extension  of  the  borough  franchise — there- 
fore, the  hon.  Gentleman  is  in  complete 
antagonism  with  the  leader  of  his  party  on 
the  principles  of  maintaining  the  borough 
franchise  unchanged.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Disraeli)  in  bringing  forward 
his  Bill  stated  that,  according  to  his  views, 
there  would  be  an  addition  of  500,000  to 
the  constituency.  The  late  Government 
did  not  produce  any  statistical  data  to  sup- 
port this  statement,  and  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  estimate  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men was  a  mere  conjecture.  At  all  eTents 
the  present  Government  do  not  allege  that 
their  Bill  will  add  a  number  at  all  ap- 
proaching 500,000  to  the  existing  consti- 
tuency. According  to  the  best  calculations 
which  I  am  able  to  make  of  the  probable 
addition  to  the  borough  electors,  I  do  not 
place  it  at  much  more  than  160,000.  At 
all  events,  the  calculation  of  my  noble 
Friend  when  he  introduced  the  Bill*  that 
the  number  would  be  190,000  erred  on  the 
side  of  excess;  as  from  a  paper  now  on 
the  table,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  thst 
for  the  present  the  addition  will  amount  to 
190,000.  That  is  my  opinion,  founded  on 
the  most  careful  investigation.    As  to  tlie 
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eonnties,  there  ii  a  Return  moved  for  bj 
the  hon.  Member  for  Surrey  (Mr.  L.  King) 
which  limits  the  number  of  persons  rated 
at  £10  and  under  £50,  at  415,517;  but 
it  is  necessary  to  make  large  deductions  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  probable  estimate  of 
the  increase  of  voters  in  counties.  The 
first  deduction  I  have  to  make  is  15  per 
cent  in  respect  of  female  occupiers,  non* 
payment  of  poor  rates  and  assessed  taxes, 
insufficient  residence  and  double  residence, 
this  gives  a  deduction  of  62,327.  The 
second  deduction  gives  those  who  are  en- 
titled to  vote  as  freeholders,  copyholders, 
and  leaseholders,  who  are  already  included 
ID  the  415,517  as  persons  rated  between 
these  two  amounts  at  £10  and  as  under 
£50.  On  the  best  calculation  we  are  able 
to  make,  that  number  is  not  less  than  50 
per  cent.  This  will  make  a  deduction  of 
195,411.  If  you  add,  therefore,  15  per 
cent  for  the  one  ground  of  deduction  and 
50  per  cent  for  the  other,  the  total  will  be 
257,738,  which,  being  deducted  from  the 
415,517  rated  at  £10  and  under  £50, 
leaves  for  the  country  electors  an  addition 
of  157,779  electors.  Adding  that  to  the 
Bomber  of  borough  electors,  the  total  esti- 
mated addition  of  electors  under  the  pre- 
sent Bill  will  be  321,913.  Putting  both 
Bombers  at  the  highest  estimate  that  would 
be  tt  all  fair,  the  total  estimated  addition 
both  to  counties  and  boroughs  under  the 
present  Bill  falls  short  of  400,000  electors. 
Well,  Sir,  these  are  the  two  main  objects 
of  the  Bill.  The  number  of  borough  voters 
idded  to  the  constituency  in  England  un- 
der the  last  Reform  Act  was  not  great. 
Id  the  county  constituency  no  change,  or 
scircely  any  change,  was  proposed.  [Lord 
JoHK  Russell:  The  copyholders.]  The 
ChandoB  Clause  gave  a  vote  to  occupiers 
of  £50,  but  that  was  the  only  enlargement 
vhlch  the  county  constituency  underwent. 
The  two  main  objects  of  the  present  Bill 
ire  to  enlarge  the  county  and  borough 
franchise,  and  thus  supply  what  seems  a 
defect,  not  in  the  sense  of  a  fault,  but  an 
imperfect  enactment  in  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1831.  The  next  object  of  the  Bill  is  the 
ditfranchisement  and  transfer  of  seats. 
Uoder  that  head  a  complaint  has  been 
B)ade  that  this  Bill  is  deficient,  and  un- 
doubtedly it  does  not  go  the  length  of  the 
last  measure  of  1831,  of  which  the  dis- 
fraoehisement  of  seats  was  the  main — I 
do  not  say  the  exclusive  object.  I  think 
the  House  will  see  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  with  respect  to. small  bo- 
nragbs  are  entirely  altered  since  that  time. 


There  were  then  a  considerable  number  of 
boroughs  that  wero  close  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word.  They  had  scarcely  any 
voters,  and  these  few  were  in  absolute  de- 
pendence upon  the  patrons  of  the  boroughs. 
The  number  of  voters  in  some  of  the  pre- 
sent boroughs  may  be  small,  but  there  are 
none  in  that  condition.  I  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  numbers  of 
the  voters  in  a  few  boroughs  in  1 830.  Ban- 
bury had  18  voters,  Bramber  17,  Bucking- 
ham 13.  Calne  19.  Gatton  7,  Launceston 
17,  Malmesbury  13,  Marlborough  11,  St. 
Michaers  7,  Old  Sarum  11,  Winchelsea  11, 
Yarmouth  11.  Old  Sarum,  indeed,  if  we 
take  literally  Mr.  Burke's  expression,  that 
"it  had  more  representatives  than  voters," 
had  somewhat  increased.  But  these  places 
may  be  really  said  to  have  been  boroughs 
without  voters.  That  is  not  the  case  now. 
There  may  be  small  boroughs  under  the 
influence  of  the  property  of  one  or  several 
persons,  but  there  is  not  a  single  borough 
which  at  a  time  of  strong  popular  feeling 
might  not  exercise  a  choice  in  the  selectioil 
of  its  representatives.  The  four  smallest 
boroughs  —  Arundel,  Honiton,  Ashburton, 
and  Lyme  Regis — have  a  joint  population 
of  13,123,  and  the  electors  number  841. 
The  House  will  see  that  there  can  be  no- 
thing more  delusive  than  to  put  upon  the 
same  footing  the  nomination  boroughs  of 
1830,  and  what  are  called  nomination  bo- 
roughs now.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  determined  not  to  propose  a  disfran- 
chisement on  a  large  scale  in  the  present 
Bill,  but  to  limit  it  to  no  very  considerable 
number  of  seats,  and  in  selecting  the  places 
of  disfranchisement  they  have  followed  the 
example  of  the  Bill  of  the  late  Government 
— which  has  been  so  much  praised  to-night 
by  an  hon.  Gentleman  who  we  might  have 
supposed  would  not  have  been  a  great  ud-  , 
mirer  of  it — by  drawing  a  line  of  popula- 
tion, and  taking  away  one  Member  with  re- 
gard to  all  the  boroughs  beneath  that  line. 
There  were  strong  grounds  for  adopting 
that  course,  one  of  which  is  that,  although 
the  list  includes  twenty-five  boroughs,  there 
is,  for  the  most  part,  a  remarkable  uni- 
formity in  nil  those  boroughs  disfranchised 
of  one  Member  beneath  the  line  of  7.000 
population.  In  order  to  explain  that  briefly 
I  wiil  call  attention  to  four  boroughs  that 
had  in  1851  a  population  of  more  than 
6.000  and  less  than  7,000.  They  are- 
Devises,  6,554;  Chippenham,  6,283;  Hun- 
tingdon, 6,219;  Kipon,  6,080.  The  num- 
ber of  electors  (minus  the  freemen)  on 
the  register  was  in  1859-60  —  Devizes, 
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337;  Chippenham,  375|  Huntingdon,  335; 
Ripon,  343.  These  are  among  the  most 
populous  boroughs  in  the  list  to  bo  dis* 
franchised.  I  will  now  take  four  boroughs 
having  from  4,000  to  5,000  inhabitants — 
Leominster,  Richmond,  Harwich,  and  Tot- 
ness.  The  number  of  electors,  omitting 
freemen,  on  the  register  of  last  year  was 
«»- Leominster,  385 ;  Richmond,  338 ;  Har- 
wich, 3 J 6;  Totness,  314.  There  is,  there- 
fore, a  considerable  uniformity  of  character 
in  the  number  of  electors  in  the  boroughs 
below  7,000,  notwithstanding  the  diversity 
of  their  population.  It  will  also  be  seen 
that  among  the  boroughs  now^  returning 
one  Member  arc  some  that  have  as  many 
electors  as  others  returning  two  Members. 
There  are  five  boroughs  now  returning  one 
Member — Liskeard,  437  voters  ;  Launces- 
ton,  430  ;  Horsham.  380 ;  Thirsk,  449 ; 
Reigate,  588.  Take  next  five  boroughs 
returning  two  Members— ^Honiton,  283  to- 
tors;  Thetford,  217;  Wells,  257;  Andover, 
247;  Knaresborough,  266.  The  result  is, 
that  with  regard  to  boroughs  having  a  po- 
pulation of  less  than  7,000  there  is  no  re- 
markable diversity,  and  it  is  fair  to  place 
them  on  the  samo  level  in  having  one  Mem- 
ber. The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Marylebone  says  there  are  certain  absurd 
results  to  which  this  rule  has  led,  as  there 
are  some  towns  with  a  larger  population 
than  7,000  which  have  a  smaller  number 
of  electors  than  those  below  7.000.  The 
inference  was  that  we  ought  to  have  taken, 
not  population,  but'the  number  of  voters; 
but  if  we  had  taken  that  test  of  the  num- 
ber of  electors,  we  should  have  b^en  told 
that  we  had  committed  precisely  the  same 
absurdity  with  respect  to  population.  We 
should  have  been  told  that  the  population 
of  these  towns  was  greater,  although  the 
number  of  electors  was  less,  and  the  same 
ohjection  with  an  inverse  argument  would 
have  been  made  if  we  had  taken  the  rule 
of  the  number  of  electors  that  is  now  taken 
to  the  rule  of  population.  The  principle  of 
population  is  fair,  and  having  been  adopted 
by  the  late  Government  it  cannot  be  said 
that  we  have  been  actuated  by  a  feeling 
of  partiality  in  adopting  it  also.  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  therefore,  that  when  the 
subject  is  examined  any  other  alternative 
principle  which  might  be  proposed  would 
bo  found  to  be  open  to  as  great,  if  not 
greater,  objection  than  that  which  is  em- 
bodied in  the  Bill.  But  there  is  also  an- 
other reason  why  it  appears  to  me  it  would 
not  be  expedient  to  fix  upon  the  number  o( 
electors  as  a  standard.     If  we  were  to  do 
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so  we  should  be  asked  why  it  was  that  we 
proposed  to  disfranchise  certain  places  in 
accordance  with  the  number  of  existing 
electors  when  by  the  Bill  itself  we  proposed 
to  enlarge  that  number.  I  am,  under 
these  circumstances,  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  House  will  find  on  investigating 
the  matter  that  no  principle  preferable  to 
that  upon  which  we  have  proceeded  can  be 
adopted.  The  main  ground  on  which  we 
base  the  present  disfranchising  Schedule 
is  that  there  are  no  considerablo  unen- 
franchised places  to  which  an  additional 
Member  is  not  added.  But  then  it  may  be 
said  that  stronger  claims  might  be  pointed 
out  on  the  part  of  other  localities  thaa 
those  which  are  put  forward  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  particular  places  whose  repre- 
sentation we  propose  to  extend.  It  may 
be  contended  that  an  addititional  Member 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  Tower  Hamlets 
and  to  Salford,  and  I  readily  admit  that  if 
those  two  boroughs  stood  apart  from  other 
towns  the  demand  madq  on  their  behalf 
would  not  be  unreasonable.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Tower 
Hamlets  forms  a  portion  of  London,  and 
that  its  representation  cannot  be  taken  aa 
an  isolated  fact,  but  must  be  regarded  as 
involved  in  the  question  whether  the  metro* 
polis  is  adequately  represented.  That  is  a 
point,  no  doubt,  deserving  of  consideration, 
and  one  with  respect  ^o  which  we  may  re- 
verso  the  decision  at  which  the  Govern- 
ment have  arrived.  That  decision  was, 
however,  come  to  after  due  examination, 
and  I  believe  the  more  the  matter  is  con- 
sidered the  more  undesirable  will  it  seem 
to  make  any  addition  to  the  representation 
of  the  metropolis  beyond  that  of  giving  a 
Member  each  to  Kensington  and  Chelsea. 
Salford  stands  in  a  similar  position  with 
the  Tower  Hamlets,  inasmuch  as  it  also 
constitutes  a  portion  of  another  large  city 
(Manchester),  to  which  we  propose  that  an 
additional  Member  should  be  given.  The 
bun.  Member  who  spoke  last  condemns,  I 
may  here  observe,  the  conferring  the  right 
to  return  an  additional  number  of  Members 
on  large  towns,  contending  that  such  a 
course  would  ultimately  lead  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  opinions  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham,  who  thinks  it  expedient 
that  such  places  ehould  have  six  or  eight 
Members.  The  hon.  Member  evidently 
thinks  that  would  be  the  first  step  on  the 
path  to  pordition,  but  the  argument  that, 
because  we  advance  a  certain  distance,  we 
are  bound  to  follow  up  our  onward  move- 
meut  to  the  remote  conclusions  which  those 
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wbo  hold  certain  opinions  may  deem  right, 
ioTolves  a  style  of  reasoning  which  I 
thought  had  long  since  been  exploded  in 
this  House.  Besides,  while  objecting  to 
the  third  Member  being  given  to  Man- 
chester or  Liverpool,  the  hon.  Member 
said  nothing  against  our  adding  a  third 
Member  to  a  long  list  of  counties  and  even 
divisions  of  counties.  But  to  return  to 
the  case  of  Salford,  I  may  remark  that  if 
we  were  to  give  to  that  borough  another 
Member,  it  might  be  very  fairly  urged  that 
it  formed  part  of  Manchester,  and  that  wo 
should  in  reality  be  giving  two  additional 
representatives  to  that  city,  whereas  we 
are  giving  only  one  to  Liverpool.  Such, 
then,  were  the  grounds  upon  which  we 
dealt  with  Salford,  which,  if  it  were  a 
separate  town,  would  stand  on  an  entirely 
different  footing  ;  but  if  the  llouso  should 
dissent  from  the  justice  of  that  view,  the 
point  is  one  which  can  be  otherwise  dis* 
posed  of  in  Committee.  I  have,  in  alluding 
to  it,  been  simply  actuated  by  the  desire  to 
show  that  the  Government  have  manifested 
no  caprice  or  levity  in  dealing  with  it  as 
they  have  done.  On  the  subject  of  the 
transfer  of  seats  I  can  only  say  that  we  do 
not  seek  to  ignore  the  existence  of  certain 
anomalies.  We  have  not  endeavoured  to 
produce  a  system  perfectly  symmetrical. 
Our  object  has  been  to  leave  the  Constitu* 
tion  substantially  as  we  found  it,  removing 
its  more  patent  defects,  and  acting  in  the 
spirit  of  those  maxims  which  have  been 
rightly  extolled  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Leominster  (Mr.  Hardy), — maxims  suffi- 
ciently trite  in  this  House,  for  they  were 
originally  properly  directed  against  those 
who  framed  paper  constitutions  during  the 
French  revolution,  not  destined  to  last  two 
months — maxims  of  which  the  truth  can- 
not be  disputed,  but  which  are  totally  in* 
applicable  to  a  cautious  and  prudent  mea- 
sure like  that  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, the  details  of  which,  should  any  one 
of  them  be  thought  to  go  beyond  the  limits 
of  discretion,  it  is  competent  for  this 
House  to  amend.  The  representative  sys- 
tem, everybody  must  admit,  is  mainly 
founded  on  three  important  elements — ^po- 
pulation, property,  and  intelligence.  Hon. 
Memhers,  on  whichever  side  of  the  House 
they  may  sit,  da  not,  I  apprehend,  wish 
that  that  system  should  rest  on  any  one 
of  these  elements,  but  desire  it  should 
be  founded  on  a  combination  of  the  three. 
In  addition  to  these,  however,  there  is 
another  to  which  1  trust  the  House  of 
Commons  will  always  firmly  adhere,  inas- 


much as  it  ought,  I  contend,  to  be  recog- 
nized in  every  wise  system  of  represcnta-^ 
tion — I  allude  to  locality.  The  people  of 
every  district,  however  unimportant  in  re- 
spect of  population  or  wealth  it  may  be, 
have  certain  interests  and  feelings  in  com-* 
mon  which  would  not  be  represented  in  this 
assembly  if  it  were  to  be  mixed  up  with  an 
aggregate  constituency  of  great  extent. 
The  poorer  and  more  remote  districts  of 
Scotland  and  Wal«s,  and  the  North  of 
England  and  Ireland,  ought  not,  therefore, 
to  be  overlooked  in  any  judicious  arrange- 
ment of  our  representative  system.  In 
illustration  of  this  principle — that  of  giving 
adequate  representation  to  local  interests, 
which  might  otherwise  be  overlooked  in 
the  pressure  of  a  great  population — and 
which  I  regard  as  one  of  cardinal  import- 
ance, I  will  for  a  moment  suppose  the  oppo- 
site rule  to  be  carried  out  to  its  fullest  ex- 
tent. I  will  suppose  the  whole  system  of 
local  representation  abolished,  and  that  all 
the  652  Members  of  this  House  were 
elected  by  a  list,  all  the  electors  of  the 
country  voting  for  that  list.  The  result 
would  be  that  two  election  Committees  sit- 
ting in  London  would  each  propose  a  list 
of  names  for  adoption  by  the  electors,  the 
whole  body  of  whom  would  vote  for  all 
those  names.  In  that  case  the  electors 
would  be  unable  to  make  any  individual 
choice,  and  the  political  party  predominat- 
ing in  the  country  would  elect  the  House 
of  Commons,  without  any  mixture  or  modi- 
fication, consisting  exclusively  of  Memhers 
of  one  or  the  other  party.  They  would 
be  elected  under  the  influence  of  some 
strong  popular  feeling  prevailing  at  the 
moment,  and  would  proceed  to  accomplish 
their  objects  without  check  or  obstacle, 
without  any  of  those  securities  for  fair  dis- 
cussion and  good  legislation  which  the  pre- 
sent system  of  local  representation  affords. 
It  seems  to  me,  if  we  could  conceive  the 
House  of  Commons  elected  on  that  prin- 
ciple, a  mode  of  Government  and  system 
of  legislation  would  be  introduced  so  in- 
tolerable that  in  a  very  short  time  ad- 
dresses would  come  up  to  Her  Majesty  im- 
ploring her  to  declare  herself  a  dictator 
and  put  an  end  to  a  popular  rule  impos- 
sible to  eudure.  I  put  this  to  illustrate  by 
an  extreme  case  what  would  be  the  proba- 
ble effects  of  the  total  destruction  of  the 
local  system  of  representation.  I  do  not 
wish  to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  with  the 
system  of  locality  ;  but  I  must  impress 
on  the  House  my  opinion  that  no  sound 
system   of  representation  can  exist  that 
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does  not  to  a  great  extent,  even  with 
regard  to  towns  of  moderate  magnitude, 
recognize  the  principle  of  a  local  francliise. 
I  have  detained  the  House  at  great  length; 
but  I  am  particularly  desirous  to  lay  be- 
fore it  the  authentic  grounds  on  which  this 
measure  may  be  defended.  The  moment 
is  favourable  to  calm  deliberation  within 
those  walls,  and  throughout  the  country 
there  is  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  mea- 
sure itself ;  the  time  is  peculiarly  fitted  for 
the  consideration  of  a  wholesome  measure 
of  reform  and  a  wise  decision  on  the  part 
of  this  House  upon  it.  I  trust,  whatever 
may  be  the  fate  of  the  Bill,  whether  it 
ultimately  receives  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment or  fails  to  secure  it,  that,  at  all 
events,  this  House  will  meet  it  fairly;  that 
we  may  have  a  fair  stand  up  fight  upon  it; 
that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  defeat  a 
measure  of  this  magnitude  by  delay,  by 
introducing  dilatory  Motions,  or  attempts 
to  discuss  other  measures  at  unnecessary 
length,  in  order  to  prevent  its  considera- 
tion. Though  rumours  have  reached  me  of 
intentions  to  adopt  these  tactics  against  the 
Bill,  and  pursue  a  policy  of  delay  which  I 
will  not  dignify  with  the  name  of  Fabian, 
I  cannot  believe  that  any  large  number  of 
Members  of  this  House  will  combine  in  sup- 
port of  a  course  so  ignoble,  and  so  little 
suited  to  its  character  and  dignity.  Let  it 
be  observed  that  the  whole  month  of  June 
can  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Bill  in  Committee;  if  a  month  will  not 
suffice  for  that  consideration,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  any  measure  of  reform 
simple  enough  to  receive  the  assent  of  the 
House  at  all.  If  the  final  decision  of  the 
House  is  given  at  the  beginning  of  July  it 
will  afibrd  full  time  for  the  discussion  of 
the  measure  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is 
impossible,  therefore,  for  any  one  who  con- 
siders the  state  of  the  Session  to  say  there 
is  not  ample  time  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Bill.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive circumstances  more  favourable  for 
the  introduction  of  so  ample  a  measure, 
and,  as  such,  I  trust  it  will  receive  the 
sanction  and  hearty  support  of  this  House. 
Lord  ROBERT  MONTAGU  admitted 
that  the  measure  was  a  simple  one;  but 
it  would  be  found  very  difficult  to  carry 
any  simple  theory  of  popular  representa- 
tion into  effect  without  creating  numerous 
contradictions  and  anomalies,  and  meeting 
with  various  complications.  But  as  we  are 
called  upon  to  pass  judgment  on  this  mea- 
sure it  would  be  the  simplest  course  to 
consider  the  effects  of  the  Reform  Bill  of 
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1832 — which  he  believed  were  very  dif* 
ferent  from  those  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  enumerated — and  thus  to  arrive 
at  some  theory  to  guide  our  judgment  of 
the  present  measure.  He  did  not  oppose 
it  merely  from  party  feeling  nor  because  it 
emanated  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House.  The  Conservative  principle  was  not 
one  of  blind  and  indiscriminating  resistance 
to  all  change  and  Reform.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  welcomed  changes  that  added  to 
the  vigour  and  strength  of  the  Constitntion. 
Conservatives  are  only  pledged  to  main- 
tain the  institutions  transmitted  to  them 
by  their  ancestors,  and  to  oppose  those  re- 
volutionary changes  that  tended  to  snbvert 
the  order  and  destroy  the  balance  of  the 
Constitution  .^  He  did  not  deny  that  great 
good  may  have  been  done  by  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832;  but  it  did  not  follow  that  a 
measure  that  was  good  th^n  would  be  good 
now,  nor  that  a  constant  repetition  of  irood 
measures  might  not  work  harm.  That 
which  has  been  successful  in  remedying  an 
evil,  may^  by  being  frequently  administer- 
ed, engender  the  opposite  evil.  A  settler 
in  a  new  country  might  improve  the  land 
by  draining  the  sour  soil  and  cutting  away 
the  thick  and  tangled  brush-wood;  bat  he 
might  continue  to  drain  till  the  soil  became 
parched  and  arid,  and  to  cut  down  the 
trees  till  there  would  be  no  shade  nor  shel- 
ter against  the  scorching  summer's  sun. 
The  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  lowered 
the  franchise  once;  if  he  made  it  any  lower 
there  would  be  no  defence  left  against  the 
fickleness  of  popular  opinion,  or  the  heat 
of  popular  fury.  When  the  first  Reform 
Bill  was  passed,  there  was  much  agitation 
and  disturbance  ;  in  several  towns  there 
were  riots  and  tumults.  Throughout  the 
country  there  was  disquietude  and  alarm 
because  Charles  X.  had  just  been  hnrled 
from  the  throne;  it  was  said  that  the  "only 
chance  for  the  safety  of  England  was  a 
concession  to  public  opinion  " ;  and  the 
Reform  BiU  was  wrung  from  the  feara  of 
a  reluctant  legislature,  and  justified  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  to  "satisfy  the  people." 
It  could  not  therefore  be  defended  on  prin- 
ciple, as  it  was  based  on  temporary  ex* 
pediency.  The  present,  however,  was  said 
to  be  a  favourable  moment  for  a  change, 
because  the  public  mind  was  calm  and  there 
was  no  agitation.  It  would  be  more  true  to 
say  thero  was  an  utter  apathy  and  indiffe- 
rence to  the  measure.  No  one  wished  for 
Reform  ;  few  hoped  for  any  good  to  result 
from  it,  but  many  feared  what  its  conse- 
quences might  be.     The  noble  Lord  (Lord 
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John  Russell),  in  a  letter  to  the  electors  of 
Stroud,  described  the  organic  change  that 
took  place  twenty*eight  years  ago  as  a 
'*  final  and  permanent  settlement  of  a  great 
constitutional  question."  But  was  any  one 
satisfied  with  that  arrangement  ?  Had  it 
been  final  or  permanent  ?  It  had  been 
continually  doctored.  One  quack  scheme 
after  another  had  been  proposed  to  amend 
it,  and  they  were  now  asked  to  model  the 
whole  system  anew.  Up  to  the  passing  of 
the  last  Reform  Bill  the  old  Constitution 
was  most  warmly  defended,  because  this 
time-honoured  institution  ^as  venerated 
and  admired.  But  this  reformed  Constitu- 
tion has  not  found  a  defender;  at  least  no 
one  has  entered  on  the  books,  an  Amend- 
ment to  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill. 
The  friends  of  Reform  did  not  seem  to 
care  for  the  Constitution  the  Reform  Bill 
created;  for  every  novelty  which  is  intro- 
duced, and  every  change  which  is  effect- 
ed in  an  ancient  institution  must  destroy 
the  veneration  with  which  it  is  regarded. 
Tet  attachment  to  the  Constitution  is  a 
bond  of  union  for  us  ;  it  was  that  which 
(under  God*s  providence)  has  preserved  us 
for  centuries,  while  foreign  Governments 
have  gradually  died  and  decayed,  or  been 
guddenly  destroyed  by  violence.  The  effect 
of  the  Reform  Bill  was  observable,  im- 
mediately after  its  passing,  during  the 
Grey  and  Melbourne  Administrations  in  a 
certain  pliancy,  and  giving  way  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  opposition,  and  the  demands 
of  the  populace.  Tet  the  moral  influence 
of  a  Government  depends  on  a  conviction 
of  its  sincerity;  mutual  compromises  in  a 
Cabinet  destroy  its  ascendancy.  Since 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the 
consequently  increased  pressure  from  with- 
out. Government  has  necessarily  become  a 
system  of  compromises,  nnd  the  art  of  go- 
verning consists  in  the  skilful  adaptation 
of  measures  to  secure  the  popular  favour. 
The  Government  have  to  consider,  not  so 
much  the  merit  of  a  measure,  as  the  prac- 
ticability of  carrying  it  through  the  House; 
they  are  obliged  to  think  how  this  party 
will  receive  it,  how  those  below  the  gang- 
way will  view  it,  and  what  Dissenters  will 
say  to  it.  The  principal  consideration  is 
not  the  right  and  wrong  of  a  Bill,  but  the 
calculations  for  conciliating  favour  and 
support.  Thus  it  is  that  public  men  come 
to  take  for  their  guide,  not  principles,  but 
the  mere  expediency  of  the  moment;  and 
hence  the  shifts  to  which  they  resorted  and 
the  inconsistencies  they  committed.  An- 
other evil  was,  that  hon.  Members  were 


too  apt  to  sink  into  mere  local  delegates, 
and  to  forget  that  they  represented  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation  at  large.  This  want 
of  fixed  principles  it  is  which  breaks  the 
House  into  sections,  which  destroys  party 
and  prevents  large  majorities ;  for  there 
can  be  no  great  party  without  a  great  prin- 
ciple to  bind  it.  But  now  parties  are  di- 
vided not  so  much  by  differences  of  convic- 
tion as  by  selfish  interests  ond  personal 
rivalry.  To  the  old  unrcformed  House 
men  were  sent  to  watch  over  great  princi- 
ples; but  now  constituencies  neglect  great 
principles  and  send  their  representatives  to 
carry  certain  specific  measures,  in  favour 
of  which  they  have  happened  to  contract  a 
prejudice.  Formerly  two  volumes  of  Han- 
sard were  sufficient  to  contain  the  debates 
of  a  Session;  but  now  the  flashy  speeches 
which  Members  made  to  please  their  con- 
stituents filled  as  many  as  four  or  five 
volumes  a  Session;  and  to  please  their  con- 
stituents Members  often  fear  to  declare 
their  real  opinions.  In  1848  the  noble 
Lord  said  the  '*  House  of  Commons  alwnjs 
responded  quickly  and  readily  to  public 
opinion;*'  and,  in  truth,  it  did  so  only  too 
quickly  and  too  readily;  for  Members  did  not 
act  sufficiently  upon  their  own  unbiassed 
convictions,  but  were  under  the  pressure  of 
their  constituencies.  If  the  House  was  the 
highest  deliberative  assembly,  it  ought  to 
lead  and  not  be  led  by  public  opinion;  it 
should  govern,  and  not  be  governed,  if  it 
really  consists  of  the  wisest  of  the  nation. 
But  that  this  is  not  the  case  is  seen  by 
what  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell) 
said  in  the  Debate  on  Church  Rates. 

"  Looking  at  tbe  state  of  public  opinion  out  of 
doors  he  was  obliged  to  vote  contrary  to  the  way 
in  which  for  thirty  years  he  had  spoken  and  voted. 
He  did  this  not  because  he  had  changed  his  opin- 
ions, not  because  he  had  come  to  view  the  ques- 
tion  in  another  light,  because  of  public  opinion.'* 

And,  again,  when  introducing  this  Bill,  he 
said,  speaking  of  the  representation  of  mi- 
norities— 

'*  As  that  proposition  was  not  very  popular,  al- 
though I  think  it  was  a  fair  and  just  one,  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  renew  it  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion." 

He  (Lord  J.  Russell)  acknowledged  that  it 
was  fair,  but  he  rejected  it  because  it  was 
not  popular;  he  confessed  that  he  did  not 
what  was  just,  because  it  did  not  meet  with 
favour  out  of  doors.  He  did  not  say  this  in 
blame  of  the  noble  Lord;  on  the  contrary, 
his  argument  was  stronger  by  not  doing  so; 
but  he  said  that,  if  the  noble  Lord  found  him- 
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self  controlled  in  that  way,  what  must  he  the 
case  of  Members  of  less  weight  and  influ- 
ence?— what  must  others  be  forced  to  do, 
when  even  the  noble  Lord  was  driven  to  such 
miserable  shifts  to  obtain  favour,  and  had 
to  sue  on  bended  knee  for  leave  to  hold  his 
power.     Occasionally  a  measure  disagree- 
able to  almost  every  party  was  entertained 
in  deference  to  noisy  opinion  out  of  doors, 
advanced  amidst  a  hot  debate  to  a  second 
reading,  and  then  mysteriously  burked,  it 
bad  achieved  an  inglorious  triumph  worse 
than  defeat,  and  all  the  talking  was  mere 
waste  of  time.     Strenua  nos  exercet  inertia 
—they  were  exceedingly  busy  in  accom- 
plishing nothing.     All  these  shifts  and  in- 
consistencies have  sprung  from  Reform ;  for 
too  much  weight  was  attached  to  the  opin- 
ion of  the  crowd,  who  had  neither  know- 
ledge to  understand  nor  calmness  to  con- 
sider any  great   question   properly ;   and 
Members,  instead  of  receiving  support  from 
their    constituents,    were    hampered    and 
tyrannized  over  in  proportion  to   the  im- 
portance of  the  borough  they  represented. 
When  the  Bill  of  1832  was  passed,  the  wild- 
est expectations  of  the  blessings  it  would 
confer  were  entertained  by  its  supporters  ; 
great  promises  were  lavished  on  it  at  its 
birth,   the  grandest  predictions  were  ha- 
zarded.   For  instance,  it  was  to  extinguish 
bribery  and  corruption;   but  had  it  done 
so?     They  had   only  to  look  at  the  re- 
turns of  the  boroughs  convicted  of  bribery 
since  1832  to  see  that  it  had   not.     On 
the  contrary,  bribery  had  gone  on  increas- 
ing year  by  year.     They  had  only  to  look 
at  the  return   of  the  expenses  of  candi- 
dates to  see  that  it  is  he  who  has  the  most 
open  hand  and  most  bountiful  heart  who 
achieved  success ;  the  winning  candidate 
was  always  he  who  had  paid  most  highly. 
They  had  only  to  remember  Norwich,  and 
Wakefield,  and   Gloucester,  where  reign- 
ed the   "  pure  atmosphere  of  liberal  bo- 
roughs" to  see  the  same.     Now  how  did 
bribery   begin  ?     Hallam   says  that    "  in 
the  general  elections  of  1747  and  1754, 
bribery  was  first  begun  in  earnest  by  the 
rich  capitalists,  who  sought  to  counteract 
the  influences  of  the  territorial  aristocracy. " 
These  tactics  were  attended  with  success, 
and  thus  the  trading  classes  carried  the 
Reform  Bill ;  the  nomination  boroughs  of 
the    territorial    aristocracy   were   disfran- 
chised,  and   the  power  passed  from  the 
tipper  to  the  middle  classes ;  and  now,  in 
order  to  secure  your  return  for  a  borough, 
you  must  flatter  the  prejudices  of  the  elec- 
tors, or  else  use  a  systematic  cerruption. 

Lord  Bobert  Montagu 


So  that  Reform  had  left  the  representation 
*'to  men  with  the  most  accommodating  con- 
ficicences  and  the  longest  purses."  Then 
the  Reform  Bill,  it  was  said,  would  lead  to 
retrenchment  and  economy.  **  Peace,  Re- 
form, and  Retrenchment  '*  was  the  watch- 
word  of  those  days.  Now  has  Reform  in- 
duced retrenchment  ?  Sir  R.  Peel  said  in 
March,  1850,  that  the  House  is  attacked 
with  alternate  hot  and  Cold  ague  fits  of  ex- 
penditure, and  vacillates  between  the  two 
extremes  of  a  most  lavish  expenditure  and 
a  parsimonious,  shabby  thrift.  Now  during 
the  ten  years  before  1832  the  burden  of 
taxation  was  lightened  by  £18,0u0,000  (I 
mean  the  balance  between  the  taxes  im- 
posed and  those  •  remitted).  But  during 
the  ten  years  after  the  Reform  Act,  it 
was  only  £4,000.000.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  the  Whigs  were  in  power ;  and 
the  Governments  of  Lord  Grey  and  Lord 
Melbourne  established  a  permanent  deficit, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  Conservative  Ad- 
ministration of  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  the 
deficit  was  removed  and  the  industry  of 
the  country  relieved  from  much  burden- 
some taxation.  So  that  these  promises  of 
retrenchment  were  not  fulfilled  by  Reform, 
but  by  the  opponents  of  Reform.  These 
great  expectations  and  sanguine  hopes  were 
therefore  disappointed.  Did  Reform  then 
succeed?  If  not,  why  try  again  a  dangerous 
experiment  which  had  already  so  signally 
failed  ?  Or  did  it  fail  then  merely  because 
that  particular  Bill  was  framed  in  ig« 
norance,  and  does  it  therefore  require  re- 
modelling now  ?  But  perhaps  this  Bill 
would  still  more  grievously  disappoint  any 
who  entertain  hopes  of  benefit  as  its  result. 
Perhaps  this  Bill  also  is  framed  in  igno- 
rance and  enveloped  in  uncertainty.  In  a 
machine  if  an  alteration  is  proposed  in  some 
part,  we  should  ask  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  this  alteration  and  how  it  would 
influence  the  other  parts.  If  we  received 
no  account  of  this  matter,  we  should  deem 
him  but  a  sorry  engineer  ;  particularly  if 
a  similar  experiment  of  his  had  failed  be- 
fore. But  if  he  could  not  even  tell  us 
what  evil  he  proposed  to  remedy,  and  on 
what  principle  the  alteration  was  based^ 
we  should  reject  his  proposal  with  scorn. 
Now  we  do  not  know  the  precise  effect 
of  this  measure.  We  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  particular  evils  which  the  noble 
Lord  by  his  Bill  sought  to  remedy,  or  the 
anomalies  which  he  proposed  to  remove ; 
yet  the  noble  Lord  in  his  work  on  the 
British  Constitution  laid  it  down  that  "  the 
chief  maxim  of  a  statesman  should  be  not 
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to  propose  more  alterations  than  were  ne- 
cessarj  to  cure  the  OTil."  On  what  prin- 
ciple was  the  proposed  legislation  to  be 
based  ?  What  are  the  evils  which  he 
hopes  to  oure  ?  What  is  the  object  to  be 
sought  ?  Were  they  to  aim  at  producing  an 
efficient  Legislature,  or  were  they  merely 
to  amuse  themselTos  in  creating  consti- 
tuencies ;  disfranchising  some  towns,  and 
giving  Members  to  others,  clipping  some 
boroughs  and  stretching  others,  after  a 
Procrustean  rule  ;  and,*  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  fancy  for  symmetry  and  sameness,  in- 
dulging in  what  he  might  fairly  call  '*  fancy 
franchises."  The  only  legitimate  object 
of  Reform  was  to  improve  legislation  by 
elevating  the  character  of  the  House.  Did 
hon.  Members  think  their  character  was 
not  so  good  as  it  might  be  ?  and  is  such  a 
Bill  as  this  calculated  to  elevate  it  ?  By 
lowering  the  franchise  they  were  .not  ele- 
vating the  character  of  the  House,  but 
merely  conferring  power  ^on  entirely  new 
classes.  Before  giving  power  to  the  work- 
ing classes,  who  were  so  numerous  that 
any  franchise  which  was  low  enough  to 
take  them  in  would  give  them  the  pre- 
ponderance, and  make  them  swamp  all 
the  other  classes,  they  should  have  some 
security  as  to  the  mode  in  which  those 
classes  would  employ  it.  The  word  **  Re- 
form "  signified  a  departure  from  some 
original  form,  from  some  essential  idea. 
Now  what  is  the  original  form  of  the  Con- 
stitution ?  What  is  the  idea  and  object  of 
representation?  The  hon. Baronet  had  men- 
tioned three  different  theories  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  he  should  be  inclined  to  increase 
the  number  to  five.  The  first  was  that  the 
representation  of  the  country  ought  to  be 
according  to  the  taxation  paid.  But  this 
was  not  the  system  at  present  in  vogue,  for, 
according  to  return  No.  491,  published  two 
years  ago,  he  found  that  the  assessed  taies 
in  counties  amounted  to  £1,062,564,  and 
in  boroughs  to  £803,986;  at  the  same  time 
the  boroughs  possessed  twice  as  many  re- 
presentatives as  the  counties.  The  noble 
Lord  admitted  that  taxation  was  not  the 
principle  of  his  Bill,  for  he  said  in  framing 
the  Bill  he  merely  took  into  a6count  the 
numbers  that  would  be  respectively  added 
to  the  constituencies  by  lowering  the  fran- 
chise to  different  rates.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  also  declared  that  population  seem- 
ed to  Her  Majesty's  Government  **  the  only 
preferable  principle  which  can  be  adopted." 
Besides,  the  tendency  of  taxation  at  pre- 
sent was  towards  an  income  tax  exclusively; 
and  these  new  electors  were  precisely  the 


persons  who  did  not  pay  this  tax  at  all. 
I  So  that  this  Bill,  so  far  from  proceeding  on 
the  principle  of  taxation,  virtually  gives  the 
representation  to  one  class,  and  lays  taxa- 
tion on  another.  If  taxation  were  adopted 
as  the  basis  of  representation,  a  man  ought 
to  be  entitled,  as  in  railways,  banks,  and 
other  joint- stock  undertakings,  to  a  num- 
ber of  votes  equal  to  the  amount  of  pro- 
perty which  he  had  at  stake.  Next  was 
the  theory  that  representation  ought  to  de- 
pend on  the  possession  of  property,  that 
the  land  ought  to  be  represented  ;  because 
that  no  stability  or  permanence  can  be  ex- 
pected, unless  the  electors  have  something 
at  stako.  That  was  the  old  Tory  theory. 
[  Cries  of  **  No,  no ! "  from  the  Opposition,] 
Well,  whether  it  might  be  the  theory  of  the 
party  in  the  present  day  he  would  not  pre- 
tend to  say,  but  it  was  the  principle  under 
which  our  liberties  had  taken  root  and 
grown  up.  This  was  proved  by  an  old  Act, 
the  8th  of  Henry  VI.,  c.  7,  declaring 
"  what  sort  of  men  shall  be  choosers,  and 
who  shall  be  chosen  knights  of  the  Parlia- 
ment;*' the  preamble  of  which  stated  : — 

"  Whereas  the  elections  hare  been  made  by  very 
great,  outrageous,  and  excesslTO  number  o£people» 
of  which  most  part  was  of  people  of  small  sub- 
stance and  of  DO  value,  whereof  every  of  them  pre- 
tended a  voice  equivalent  with  the  most  worthy 
knights  and  esquires,  whereby  riots  and  divisions 
among  the  gentlemen  and  other  people  shall  very 
likely  rise  and  be,  unless  convenient  and  due  re* 
medy  be  provided  in  this  behalf,  Ac" 

It  was  a  little  after  this  (in  1264)  that  bur- 
gesses of  towns  first  had  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment; at  this  time  the  House  consisted  of 
knights  of  the  shire  only.  This  principle 
was  carried  to  even  a  greater  length,  for  in 
the  same  reign  a  petition  was  presented 
from  the  County  of  Huntingdon  against 
the  return  of  a  Member  of  the  name  of 
Gimber  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  a 
gentleman.  The  counties  still  choose  their 
representatives  from  among  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, while  the  towns  select  those  who 
look  after  their  local  interests,  or  rather 
those  who  flatter  their  prejudices  and  cor- 
rupt their  mo\)s.  In  the  representation  of 
counties  the  property  element  preponde- 
rates, in  that  of  towns  the  element  of  num- 
bers, and  in  that  of  the  universities  that  of 
intellect  and  education.  The  third  theory 
was  first  propounded  by  an  eminent  philo* 
sopher  of  the  last  generation,  by  one  whose 
views  many  modern  writers  had  adopted  ; 
he  declared  that  a  balance  should  be  main- 
tained between  the  party  of  permanence 
and  the  party  of  progression — that  was  to 
say,  between  the  interests  of  landed  pro^ 
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perty  and  those  of  the  trading  community. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City 
of  London  seems  to  have  accepted  this  dis- 
tinction in  1848,  when  he  spoke  of  the 
"  counties  returning  agricultural  Members, 
and  the  large  cities  commercial  Members, 
or  representatives  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest." So,  in  1831,  he  argued  that  '*  the 
last  effect  which  the  Reform  Bill  could  have 
was  to  disturb  the  influence  of  the  countrv 
gentlemen. "  Experience  bad  illustrated 
the  value  of  that  prophecy.  If  another 
Reform  Bill  were  now  required,  it  must  \^e, 
he  presumed,  to  restore  the  halance  which 
bad  been  lost.  If  so,  on  which  side  was 
the  preponderance  ?  Proportion  of  repre- 
sentation at  the  present  time  in  England 
and  Wales  is  as  follows : — The  Members 
for  boroughs  amount  to  337,  while  those 
for  the  counties  are  only  159.  This  dif- 
ference of  representation  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  difference  of  value,  for  the 
rental  of  counties  is  £54,762,081;  that  of 
boroughs  is  only  £31,315,595;  the  rateable 
value  of  counties  is  £46.103,215;  that  of 
boroughs  is  only  £25,737,056.  Nor  is  it 
in  accordance  with  the  population,  for  the 
population  of  counties  is  9,865,061;  while 
that  of  the  boroughs  is  only  7,432.587. 
A  return  issued  in  1858  gave  the  total  of 
county  constituencies  at  504,065,  but  of 
these  there  were  95,471  who  had  merely 
borough  qualifications,  so  that  in  manu- 
facturing districts  these  electors,  having 
ohosen  their  own  representatives  in  the 
boroughs,  went  out  into  the  counties,  where 
they  overbalanced  the  voting  and  deter- 
mined the  elections  likewise,  so  that  the 
representation  of  the  counties  was  even 
more  circumscribed  than  he  had  already 
stated,  and  the  preponderance  is  greatly 
in  favour  of  the  town  populations.  Lord 
Maoaulay,  who  first  acquired  fame  by  his 
Reform  speeches  in  that  House,  in  an  essay 
on  Maohiavelli,  writea  of  the  Italian  States, 
that — 

**  Their  early  greatness  and  their  early  decline 
are  prineipallj  to  be  attributed  to  tbe  tame  cause 
— Um  iprepondomnee  which  the  towns  aoqnired  in 
the  politi^  sjltem." 

And  this  preponderance  the  last  Reform 
Bill  gave  to  oar  politieal  system.  The 
fbnrth  theory  was  the  liberal  one ;  namely, 
that  the  representation  should  be  distributed 
aceording  to  population.  The  popular  no- 
tion of  Reform  waa  merriy  a  redttctioB  of 
franchise  and  a  re>diatribatioB  of  teats  not 
aceording  to  any  principle,  bnt  merely  ac- 
cording to  a  sum  in  arithmetic.  It  held  that 
all  men  had  a  right  to  ahare  ia  the  aiif- 


rage;  it  was  in  accordance  with  this  fourth 
theory  that  Mr.  Hume  in  1848  moved  a 
Resolution  declaring  **  that  the  apportion- 
ment of  representation  should  be  rendered 
moce  equal  to  population."     This  proposi- 
tion— this  liberal  principle  of  representation 
— was  resisted  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
John  Russell),  on  the  ground  that  "it  is  es- 
sential that  those  who  have  the  franchise 
should  be  possessed  of  intelligence  and  in- 
dependence ;*'  and  he  said  also  that  "ronch 
of  the   corruption  arose  from  a   want  of 
the  intelligence   which   is   essentially   ne- 
cessary in  a  constituent  body.*'     He  here 
adverts  to  a  totally  different  ground  and 
principle  of  representation,  to  which  I  will 
presently  allude.     The  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham  assumed  that  representation 
should  be  according  to  population,  adding 
that  "  the  tide  had  already  swept  away  the 
footmar]^s  of  the  Liberals,  while  those  of 
the    Conservatives    had    long    been    auh- 
merged,*'  (I  quote  from  recollection);  and 
he   prophesied   that  the  new  Parliament, 
*'  after  the  passing  of  this  Bill,  would  con- 
tain a  still  more  powerful  party,  to  demand 
a  more  extended  Bill."     1  can  fancy  him 
using  those  words  of  Canning's : — 

**  Parties  with  us  do  not  exeite  enough  rage. 
Our  boasted  law  I  hate  and  cane. 
Bad  from  the  first,  by  age  grown  worse. 
Oh,  how  I  pant  for  uni venal  auffrage." 

Let  me  remind  him  that  France  establish- 
ed despotism  by  universal  suffrage,  while 
the  liberties  of  England  have  grown  np 
under  a  more  aristocratic  conatitution. 
Moreover,  this  numerical  system  that  a 
numerical  majority  is  the  only  sound  prin- 
ciple of  Government,  and  that  wealth, 
learning,  and  intellect  must  submit  to  mere 
numbers  could  not  be  carried  out  withont 
falling  into  absurdities  and  eontradietioos. 
At  the  last  election  for  South  Derbyshire, 
3,184  voters  voted  one  way,  and  3,185 
the  other;  so  that  all  the  3,184  had  to 
submit  to  the  casting  vote  of  ooe  man. 
It  all  hung  upon  his  wilL  Mr.  Hamo  laid 
it  down  that  *' every  man  onght  to  have 
a  share  in  making  the  laws  by  which  bo 
waa  gorerned,  and  his  having  it  or  not 
having  it  constituted  the  nolo  diterooce  be* 
tween  a  free  man  and  a  slave."  Bat  those 
3,184  could  not  be  aaid  to  bavo  any  abaro 
in  making  the  lawa  by  which  tbor  were 
governed;  so  that,  aeeordiag  to  Mr.  Heme's 
doctrine,  the  half  of  that  oosM 
cesaarily  were  all  slawa.  Again,  tbo 
advaocoJ  Liberala  did  not  pcopeoe  to  gtvo 
Totea  to  women,  paapeia,  or  cbiUrca.  or 
lonatka,  boeaoao  thoj  aaid  tbcj 
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fit.  Thii  was  of  itself  a  departure  from 
the  ground  of  natural  right,  and  the  laying 
down  of  a  qualification  apart  from  it — that 
of  fitness.  Hence  this  doctrine  is  neces- 
sarily self-contradictory.  Besides,  the  Li- 
berals shrink  from  carrying  out  boldly  the 
doctrine  they  proclaim.  For  if  they  took 
away  Members  from  boroughs  which  were 
too  small,  they  ought  to  give  them  to  the 
counties,  which,  as  he  had  shown  already, 
were  more  populous  than  the  boroughs;  in 
fact,  they  ought  to  proclaim  equal  electoral 
districts  (which,  however,  they  knew  very 
well  the  country  would  never  put  up  with). 
For  what  equity  is  ^here  in  transferring  re- 
presentatives from  one  borough  to  another, 
except  on  the  ground  that  a  Member  is 
worth  exactly  so  many  votes  ?  Besides,  if 
this  democratic  theory  were  carried  out,  it 
would  indeed  be  most  baneful;  for  it  was 
the  small  boroughs  which  returned  the  best 
Members.  [A  laugh.]  Well,  there  might 
be  exceptions,  but  the  large  boroughs  ge- 
nerally elected  declaimers — men  who  had 
made  themselves  conspicuous  by  flattering 
the  passions  of  the  mob.  Large  boroughs 
are  impatient  of  originality  of  thought  and 
superiority  of  intellect ;  they  prefer  a  safe 
mediocrity  and  commonplace  ;  they  cannot 
bear  a  Member  to  act  independently  on  his 
own  convictions.  The  moment  he  steps  out 
of  this  region  they  reject  him.  On  this 
l^inciple  Ledru  RoUin,  in  the  Paris  elec- 
tion of  1848,  advised  the  electors  by  all 
means  to  avoid  returning  men  of  ability 
and  education.  Lord  John  Russell,  in 
bringing  in  this  Reform  Bill,  when  speak- 
ing in  favour  of  small  boroughs,  said — 

*'  Yon  hare,  from  time  to  time,  seen  men  of  the 
greatest  ability,  and  fitted  to  render  the  greatest 
leryioe  to  the  country,  bat  who,  representing  a 
great  popular  body,  incur  the  momentary  displea- 
sure of  their  constituents,  and  are  thereby  deprived 
of  their  seats  in  Parliament.  That,  Sir,  was  what 
happened  to  Mr.  Burke,  because  he  contended  for 
the  great  principles  of  liberty,  both  here  and  in 
Ireland,  as  well  as  in  America." 

He  instanced  Lord  Macaulay  also.  Sir 
John  Cam  Uobhouse  is  another  instance. 
He  was  a  warm  Reformer ;  but  he,  unfor- 
tunately, distinguished  himself  above  the 
eommooplace,  and  was  made  Minister  at 
War;  and,  therefore,  he  was  immediately 
ejected  from  Westminster.  The  large  bo- 
roughs of  Birmingham  and  Rochdale  have 
not  elected  ministers  for  war.  The  right 
bon.  Member  for  Ash  ton,  too,  had  lost  his 
seat  for  a  large  constituency  not  long  ago; 
the  Member  for  Birmingham  shared  his 
fate,  and  our  great  Ambassador  the  Mem- 
ber for  Rochdale  had  also  been  rejected  by 


a  great  constituency  at  the  same  time. 
Even  the  noble  Viscount  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  had  met  with  similar  treat- 
ment at  one  period  of  his  career,  as  well 
as  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Morpeth,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  (Sir 
G.  0.  Lewis).  He  had  taken  the  trouble 
of  drawing  up  a  list  of  the  most  distin- 
gnished  Members  of  the  House,  and,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  he  found  they  all  re« 
presented  small  boroughs.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  was,  it  might  be  said, 
an  exception;  but,  though  he  would  not  pre- 
sume himself  to  pass  a  judgment  on  thai 
hon.  Member,  he  would  remind  him  that 
one  greater  than  himself — the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  the  City — on  one  occasion 
used  these  words  in  reference  to  him  : — 

"  What  I  have  to  find  fault  with  in  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Bright)  and  those  who  agree  with 
him  is,  that  thej  are  so  exceedingly  narrow-mind- 
ed. When  we  come  to  discuss  large  questions, 
such  as  concern  the  fortune  of  our  Empire,  then 
I  see  that  they  have  an  intellect  and  understand- 
ing bound  up  in  such  a  narrow  round  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  get  them  to  understand  the 
great  principles  on  which  our  ancestors  founded 
the  Constitution  of  this  country." 

Mb.  MACKINNON  rose  to  order.  He 
believed  it  was  not  competent  to  refer  to 
former  debates. 

Lord  ROBERT  MONTAGU  apprehend- 
ed  that  he  was  perfectly  in  order  It  is  out 
of  order  to  refer  to  a  debate  of  the  same 
Session  upon  a  diflTerent  subject;  but  he  was 
then  referring  to  a  debate  of  a  former  Ses- 
sion, and,  he  believed,  on  the  same  subject. 
But  he  felt  he  ought  to  apologize  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  alluding  to  him.  It  was 
too  much  the  fashion  to  have  a  shy  at  him; 
ho  had  become  the  regular  *'  Aunt  Solly  " 
of  the  House.  He  supposed  it  sufficiently 
proved,  therefore,  that  this  democratic 
theory  of  Representation,  if  carried  out 
boldly,  must  not  only  lead  to  contradictions 
and  absurdities,  but  must  end  in  bane  and 
detriment.  Before  passing  to  the  fifth 
theory,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  the  Bill  % 
before  the  House,  which  was  framed  on  the 
democratic  theory.  Now,  by  thus  extend- 
ing the  franchise,  what  class  of  voters  do 
you  create  ?  Are  they  educated  or  unedu- 
cated ?  Are  their  votes  liable  to  be  in- 
fluenced ?  If  so,  to  what  influences  will 
you  thus  add  weight  ?  To  the  moneyed 
classes,  without  land  or  home,  without  any 
permanence  or  tie  to  bind  them  to  the 
country  in  which  they  were  born,  without 
that  loyalty  and  patriotism  which  will  re- 
main unswayed  by  hope  of  gain  or  advan- 
tage f     This  large  extension  of  the  fran- 
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chise  does  not  extend  admitted  principles 
nor  pretend  to  remove  any  anomalies  ;  but 
tends  to  subvert  the  present  distribution 
of  power,  and  to  place  it  in  the  bands  of 
the  mob — to  raise  a  mere  scum  to  the  sur- 
face— to  enable  the  poor  to  tax  the  rich — 
the  artisans  who  worked  with  their  hands 
to  place  on  those  who  sat  still  the  burden 
of  raising  the  Revenue — a  power  which 
they  might  not  be  tempted,  perhaps,  to  use 
in  quiet  times,  but  which  in  times  of  ex- 
citement would  hold  out  to  them  an  irresis- 
tible temptation.  According  to  a  Return 
lately  laid  on  the  table,  the  number  of  elec- 
tors rated  in  the  counties  above  £50  was 
198,163,  and  the  number  between  £10 
and  £50  was  415,517.  The  number  of 
electors  on  the  register  was  529,213,  and 
subtracting  from  that  the  number  of  £50 
voters  would  leave  331,050,  the  number  of 
£10  voters  and  iOs,  freeholders  now  on  the 
register.  Adding  to  that  the  number  of 
new  electors,  it  would  be  seen  that  there 
would  be  746.567  voters  below  £50  to  ba- 
balance  198,163  £50  voters.  In  many 
boroughs,  such  as  Manchester,  Salford, 
Stoke,  Bury,  Bolton,  Blackburn,  Derby, 
South  Shields,  Gatesheod,  Warrington, 
Sheffield,  Portsmouth,  Stockport,  Dudley, 
Ipswich,  Yarmouth,  &c.,  the  new  electors 
would  outnumber  the  present  electors  ;  in 
others,  Wolverhampton,  Walsall,  Maccles- 
field, Preston — the  new  class  would  be  twice 
as  numerous  as  the  old  ;  in  Birmingham,  to 
a  constituency  of  9,222  would  be  added 
19,600  new  electors,  and  in  Kidderminster 
and  Merthyr  Tydvil  the  new  class  would 
be  three  times  as  numerous  as  the  present 
constituency.  As  to  the  character  of  this 
new  class  of  voters,  in  Liverpool  a  large 
number  of  £15  householders  were  excused 
the  payment  of  their  rates  on  account  of 
their  poverty,  and  yet  15,068  electors  be- 
low £10  were  now  to  be  added  to  the  con- 
stituency. Are  the  classes  to  whom  you 
thus  give  preponderance  more  judicious 
than  those  who  now  possess  it  ?  For  the 
representation  will  thus  be  put  in  the  hands 
of  a  new  class  ;  the^power  will  be  as  com- 
pletely transferred  as  in  a  revolution.  The 
present  constituencies  will  be  subordinated 
to  those  who  now,  for  the  first  time,  receive 
the  franchise ;  to  a  majority  who  are  guided 
by  a  penny  newspaper ;  who  will  adjudi- 
cate questions  without  knowing,  and  pre- 
judge without  inquiry  ;  among  whom  evil 
is  contagious  and  self-restraint  but  little 
prevails,  to  whom  passion  is  more  seduc- 
tive than  truth  and  justice.  By  all  means 
give  representatives  to  the  working  classes 
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as  classes,  or  create  *'  pot- walloping  "  bo- 
roughs agnin  for  them  (as  there  were  before 
1832) ;  or,  if  you  must  have  universal  suf- 
frage, try  the  experiment  in  Birmingham 
but  do  not  give  to  any  class  the  preponder- 
ance, let  not  any  body  have  overwhelming  in- 
fluence. He  had  no  distrust  of  the  working 
classes ;  on  thecontrary,  he  thought  they  had 
a  perfect  right  to  be  represented,  but  thej 
ought  not  to  gain  paramount  importance. 
No  one  class  should  be  allowed  to  rule  all 
other  classes.  The  working  classes  are 
generally  moderate  and  reasonable  and  ia 
possession  of  wonderful  knoivledge,  con- 
sidering the  opportunities  they  have.  Bnt 
certain  Gentlemen  had  on  the  other  side 
professed  no  very  exalted  opinions  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  working  classes,  parti- 
cularly on  economical  questions.  They  ac- 
cuse them  of  believing  that  the  rate  of 
wages  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  em- 
ployer, and  that  the  price  of  provisions  de- 
pends on  the  will  of  the  seller,  and  that 
the  wealth  of  the  capitalists  is  somehow 
subtracted  from  the  workman's  pocket.  If 
you  accuse  them  rightly,  you  should  not 
give  them  the  franchise  ;  if  you  accuse 
them  falsely,  you  condemn  your  own  con- 
duct in  the  late  strikes.  Agricultural  la- 
bourers were  attached  to  the  country  gen- 
tlemen, but  the  working  classes  did  not 
entertain  the  same  feelings  towards  their 
employers.  In  cotton-mills,  mines,  col- 
lieries, and  factories,  you  may  see  the  re- 
lations of  the  workmen  towards  the  capi- 
talists, they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
comfort  and  their  savings,  and  to  see  their 
families  ruined  and  their  children  die,  in  a 
fierce  struggle  with  the  capitalists  who  em- 
ployed them.  They  had  many  ^defeats  to 
avenge,  and  much  despotism  of  capital  to 
repay.  The  Reform  Act  of  1832  took  the 
power  from  the  aristocracy  and  gave  it  to 
the  trading  community  ;  this  Bill  takes  it 
from  them  and  gives  it  to  the  working 
classes.  The  employers  would  perhaps  be 
the  first  viotims  marked  for  destruction,  if 
once  they  evoked  a  spirit  and  a  power 
which  they  could  neither  jsommand  nor  con- 
trol. Look  at  other  nations  where  they 
'  enjoy'  such  a  franchise,  and  learn  from 
their  experience.  In  Sydney,  the  other 
day,  the  Ministry  had  fallen  by  a  large 
adverse  majority  upon  an  educational  ques- 
tion. The  leader  of  Opposition  who  came 
into  office  had  no  compact  party,  and  found 
it  hard  to  maintain  his  ground,  and  was 
forced  to  accept  defeats  on  minor  points* 
and  the  Speaker  had  resigned  because  his 
health  waa  affected  by  the  long  and  die* 
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orderly  sittings  of  the  Assembly.  In  Mel- 
bourne according  to  the  account  in  The 
Times — 

*'  In  Melbourne  and  Sydney  ministry  has  buc- 
ceeded  ministry  with  inoonoeivable  rapidity,  till 
at  last  the  normal  state  of  things  seems  to  be 
that  the  Opposition  is  stronger  than  the  Govern- 
ment,  and  that  the  first  act  a  Minister  ought  to 
^rform  on  attaining  office,  is  to  prepare  to  leave 
it.  A  democratic  franchise,  and  a  division  of 
electoral  districts  made  with  the  most  obvious  re- 
gard to  the  principle  of  numbers,  have  created 
assemblies  of  which  we  will  say  nothing  worse 
than  that  the  wealthiest  and  the  best  educated 
colonists  are  gradually  withdrawing  from  any  par- 
ticipation in  their  proceedings. 

Where  there  was  plenty  of  land  to  be  bad, 
and  freedom  for  the  discontented,  no  Es- 
tablished Church  to  raise  their  spleen,  no 
nobility  to  excite  their  envy,  and  no  re- 
striction on  the  suffrage  to  call  up  rancour, 
democracy  was  much  less  dangerous  than 
it  would  be  in  this  countrj.  The  South 
American  Republics  were  renowned  for 
wars,  conspiracies,  turmoils,  and  bad  go- 
yernment.  Tet  a  great  empire  was  among 
them,  the  Empire  of  Brazils,  as  a  stand- 
ing testimony  against  Republics.  In  the 
United  States  there  is  plenty  of  waste 
land,  and  high  wages,  and  no  great  sepa- 
ration between  class  and  class;  but  yet, 
with  such  a  suffrage,  is  life  and  property 
secure?  Why  have  they  vigilance  com- 
mittees ?  In  New  York  obnoiious  persons 
were  shot,  and  the  perpretators  of  such 
deeds  escaped  because  the  votes  of  these 
bands  of  *  rowdies  '  were  so  valuable  as  to 
secure  the  owners  from  receiving  offence. 
Bonest  men  abstained  from  voting  because 
they  would  not  expose  themselves  to  insult 
when  they  knew  that  their  votes  were  of 
no  value.  In  France  democracy  bad  obli- 
terated all  distinction  of  classes,  and  the 
result  was  a  pervading  despotism.  Napo- 
lepn  I.,  when  at  St.  Helena,  threw  on 
Keckar  the  blame  of  tho  subsequent  ca- 
lamities, because  he  said  that  doubling  the 
representation  of  the  tiers  iUU  was  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  two  chambers 
being  merged  into  one  assembly.  The 
noble  Lord  by  his  Bill  would  more  than 
double  the  tiers  itat  in  this  country.  Be- 
sides democracy  can  never  be  permanent; 
those  who  taste  it  cannot  endure  it,  but 
seek  refuge  in  despotism.  The  Republic 
of  France  was  administered  by  an  eminent 
man,  Cavaignnc,  but  democracy  took  re- 
fuge in  Louis  Napoleon.  He  was  elected 
President  by  6.o00,000  votes,  and  Em- 
peror by  8,000,000  votes.  Yet  they  knew 
his  opinions;  for  his  Idies  NapoWmiennes 


was  certainly  opposed  to  republicanism  and 
democracy.    Of  course,  it  was  impossible 
to  impute  bribery  or  intimidation,  for  the 
votes  were  given  by  the  vaunted   Ballot. 
This  Bill  would  transfer  power  to  a  dif- 
ferent class,  and  thus  give  every  Member  a 
fresh  democratic  impulse  by  increasing  the 
number  of  those  who  exerted  pressure  upon 
him.     Constituents  would  dictate  to  their 
delegates  ;  t|^ese  would  flatter  the  preju- 
dices of  their  constituents,  and  Government 
would   curry  favour  with   the   multitude. 
This  House  would  be  swayed  by  numbers 
without  regard  to   the   magnitude  of  in- 
terests.   They  would  And  what  a  capricious 
master  the  public  is,  and  how  apt  to  run 
into  extremes.       Such  a  distribution  of 
power  would  cause  violent  opinions  to  pre- 
vail.    In   quiet  times  the  wealthy  would 
rule,   but    in    seasons  of   agitation,   the 
power  would  fall  to  demagogues,  and  they 
would  see  in  our  days  the  truth  of  what 
Thucydides  said  of  the  Republic  of  Athens 
"they  took  for  just  that  which  pleased, 
and  for  honourable  that  which  profited." 
Even  since  the  last  Reform  Bill  they  had 
seen  the  effects  of  popular  clamour.    Mem- 
bers in  private  spoke  one  way,  but  open- 
ly they  voted  another.     He  believed  they 
were  guided   less   by  principles  than   by 
envy  of  power  and  by  interest  of  party. 
They  voted  for  a  Budget  which  they  all 
condemned,  and  spoke  for  a  Reform  which 
in  private  they  all  concurred  in  damning. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  who,  in 
a  debate   on   the  Ballot,   said   he  would 
like  to   see  the  experiment  of  the  Bal« 
lot  tried  in  that  House  on  that  question. 
The  noble  Lord   meant  that  there  were 
those  who  voted  in  favour  of  the  Ballot 
who  would  vote  differently  if  there  were 
the  secrecy  of  the  ballot  to  shield   them 
from  the  observation  of  their  constituents. 
He  would  like  to  submit  the  Reform  Bill 
to  a  vote  by  Ballot,  and  he  would  undertake 
to  say  that  there  would  be  only  two  votes 
for  it.    He  contended  that  the  extension  of 
the  franchise  was  not  only  bad,  but  undo- 
sired.     The  number  of  electors  in  large 
boroughs  who  polled  was  only  60  per  cent, 
and  in  small  boroughs  only  90  per  cent,  the 
non-voters  being  the  most  thoughtful  men, 
whose  votes  were  most  worth  having.   Dur- 
ing the  general  election  of  1852, 

On  register. 

In  Berks  only         19Y1  polled  ont  of  d,129 

N.  Northampton  6U  „  8,900 

Middlesex  8.721  „        14,010 

E.Surroy         8,784  „       18,131 
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Similarly  in  W.  Kent,  S.  North  amp  ton- 
ihire,  bo.  In  boroughs  the  facta  are  tho 
■ame  ;  only  half  the  constituenciea  cnme 
to  the  poll  in  Borcheater,  CheltenhRm, 
Southampton,  Leeds,  Weatminster,  City 
of  London,  Pinsbury,  Tower  Hamlota, 
&o.,  &e.     Oenaral  Election  of  1857  :— 

l.STSoa  ngiiter. 
4,94S  „ 

Only  hair  the  conatituenoieg  polled  in  E. 
Kent,  Macdeafietd,  Derby,  Noririoh,  Not- 
tingham, Banbury,  Fiiiabury,  City,  Tower 
Hamlets,  Lambeth,  Southwnrk.  In  Ire- 
land the  iame  neglect  of  the  franchise  is 
apparent.  The  diaregsnl  of  the  franchise 
is  moro  apparent  from  ihe  followiii[t  par- 
tioulara.  In  Binmnghani  tliere  are  1 1 ,860 
£10  houiehotders  who  have  not  cared  to 
place  themaelres  on  the  register  ;  and  yet 
there  are  only  9,222  on  the  register,  and 
19,600  householders  below  £10  are  to  be 
added  to  the  oonetituenoy.  In  Liverpool 
there  are  18,779  on  the  register,  and 
20,951  £10  householders  and  others  qua- 
lified who  have  not  placed  themselves  on 
the  register.  In  Marylebone  20,000  qua- 
lified persons  have  not  registered  them- 
selves i  and  yet  the  number  on  the  register 
is  21,000,  and  of  these  only  one-fourth 
cared  to  vote  in  the  severe  contest  of  last 
year.  An  actual  majority  of  those  quali- 
fied did  not  oni'e  to  be  in  a  position  to  vote. 
There  was  the  same  disregard  of  the  pre- 
sent franchise  in  a  host  of  other  boroughs, 
and  also  in  Ireland.  The  payment  of 
taxes  did  not  insure  good  government,  nor 
yet  mere  numbers,'  nor  property,  nor  yet 
the  balance  of  power.  The  fault  was  that 
an  educated  man  had  not  more  votes  than 
an  ignorant  man.  The  few  learned  men 
in  a  constituency  were  swamped.  The  vote 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  had  no  more 
weight  than  that  of  a  clown  or  ahellow- 
pated  demagogue.  Yet  the  matured  and 
deliberate  judgment  of  such  a  man  was 
belter  than  the  hasty  opinions  of  10,000 
boors.  It  was  according  to  nature  that 
the  strong  should  always  rale.  In  the 
early  stages  of  society,  in  ruda  and  bar- 
barous times,  it  was  the  strong  in  muscle, 

,  because  might 
[ht  was  might. 
Iieory  of  repro- 
3h  should  guido 
.  measure  ?  It 
mlicred  that 


)  la 


and  t 


.  was,  of  coarse, 
bended  justice, 


or,  rather,  reason  was 
a  rule  independent  of  the  human  will. 
They  could  not  matie  laws  ;  all  they  could 
do  was  to  make  statutes,  which  meant  to 
declare  or  assert  laws.  Lav-making  vaa 
merely  the  search  after  justice  ;  lawg  were 
merely  the  declarations  of  reason  apart 
from  passion  or  interest,  and  depended 
neither  on  the  will  of  the  Legislature  nor 
on  the  opinions  of  those  who  elected  the 
Legislature.  There  was,  therefore,  no 
sovereignty  in  the  people,  nor  sovereignty 
in  any  class.  The  right  lo  rule  did  not 
reside  in  one  class  nor  *!»  another  class. 
but  depended  on  wiiethcr  a  person  was 
guided  by  reason  and  was  uninfiuenced  by 
prejudice  and  passion.  Tyranny,  on  the 
other  hand,  meant  merely  the  rule  of  a 
person,  or  of  a  cIrss,  or  of  a  people,  when 
not  guided  by  reason,  but  when  turned 
about  by  caprice.  They  could  govern  men 
only  through  their  reason,  and  gain  their 
confidence  only  by  moral  ascendancy.  And 
aa  tlio  will  of  the  people  could  not  change 
the  DBturo  of  truth  and  right,  the  electors 
might  not  Bay,  as  had  been  assumed  they 
might,  '■  Such  is  our  will,  so  this  shall  be 
the  law."  Thej  had  only  to  jadgo  aa  to 
which  candidate  was  the  most  inflneucetl 
by  reason  and  least  by  prejudice,  for  that 
man  had  most  right  to  sovereignty  whose 
words  and  actions  were  in  the  highest  de- 
gree the  inspirations  of  reason.  Moreover, 
to  say  that  "  no  one  is  bound  to  obey  taws 
to  which  he  has  not  given  bis  consent,  and 
which  lie  has  not  had  a  share  in  making," 
amounted  to  what  the  Americans  called 
"the  divine  right  of  insurrection,"  and 
assumed  that  law  is  not  independent  oF 
his  will.  If  this  were  trne,  then  it  would 
follow  that  the  only  object  of  Government 
was  to  put  into  effect  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple— that  Government  was  a  mere  eieou- 
tive.  Constituencies,  then,  should  not  be 
Formed  of  those  who  merely  claimed  a 
right  to  a.  share  in  the  representation,  but 
those  should  be  selected  who  would  best 
discharge  their  legislative  duties;  for  the 
franchise  was  not  a  property,  it  was  not  a 
right,  but  a  (rust  for  the  public  benefit. 
Every  man  had  a  right  to  the  best  Govern- 
ment, but  lo  nothing  else.  And  it  wua 
educated  and  intellectual  men  who  vonld 
elect  representatives  that  would  elevate 
(he  tone  of  the  House,  that  would  be  un- 
ehftckled  by  fear  of  constituencies,  and  be 
unbending  towards  popular  favour.  In 
order  not  to  swamp  the  few  learned  ia 
every  constituency ;  that  one  class  migbl 
not  overrido  another,  let  eTerj  olua  have 
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its  own  representatives,  let  trades-unions, 
the  clergy  of  dioceses,  each  of  the  learned 
bodies,  doctors,  retired  officers,  and  trades- 
men have  their  own  representatives ;  but 
let  no  one  particular  class  have  entire 
sway  as  was  now  proposed  in  this  Bill. 
Why  should  they  be  called  upon  to  repeat 
an  experiment  which  had  failed  already? 
They  should  first,  at  least,  obtain  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  secure  a  more  suc- 
cessful issue.  The  former  Reform  Act 
had  destroyed  party,  and  produced  un- 
stable Governments,  and  had  allowed  ex- 
pediency to  usurp  the  throne  of  right.  It 
had  been  the  cause  that  Governments  re- 
presented only  majorities,  because  they 
could  not  represent  principles.  It  had 
made  constituencies  act  as  drags  on  the 
straightforwardness  of  their  Representa- 
tives. These  were  some  of  the  effects  of 
Reform.  Moreover,  it  did  not  fulfil  the 
expectations  which  were  entertained  of  it; 
for  bribery  had  increased,  and  the  expen- 
diture of  the  State  had  grown  to  great 
excess.  Could  any  one,  then,  assert  that 
the  Reform  Bill  of  '32  had  met  with  suc- 
cess ?  And  was  such  another  Bill  wanted 
at  the  present  time  ?  Would  it  now  ele- 
vate the  tone'  of  the  House,  when  its  only 
effect  before  had  been  to  lower  that  tone  ? 
The  representation  of  the  country  should 
not  depend  on  taxation,  nor  on  the  posses- 
sion of  property;  and  the  theory  that  it 
should  depend  on  population,  if  honestly 
carried  out,  must  result  in  absurdities  and 
contradictions ;  nay,  even  in  insubordina- 
tion and  ruin.  Other  countries  had  proved 
this  by  their  sad  experience;  and  hi  this 
country  they  had  a  warning  in  the  different 
character  of  the  representatives  of  small 
and  large  boroughs.  He  said,  then,  that 
a  law,  independent  of  our  will,  encircled 
us,  and  that  the  only  business  of  the  Le- 
gislature was  to  see  and  declare  what  that 
law  was  ;  that  the  only  business  of  consti- 
tuencies was  to  elect  those  who  were  the 
most  guided  by  it ;  and  that  the  best  fran- 
chise was  that  which  would  most  secure 
this  object.  Yet  now,  even  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  selfish  interests  were  the 
mainsprings  of  politics;  and  these  were 
BO  evenly  balanced,  that  those  who  were 
caught  by  beer  could  generally  turn  the 
scale  in  an  election.  Moreover,  the  con- 
tinuous growth  of  bribery  proved  that  elec- 
tors did  not  vote  on  public  grounds,  but 
valued  the  franchise  only  as  a  means  of 
forwarding  their  own  petty  interests.  And 
when  the  franchise  was  lower  than  it  was 
DOW,  who  then  would  be  the  favoured  of 


the  constituencies?  It  would  be  those 
endowed  with  glibness  and  shallowness; 
those  who  could  lie  most  smoothly  and 
flatter  most  pleasantly ;  those  who  could 
stoop  the  lowest  to  court  the  prejudices  of 
their  constituents  at  the  expense  of  public 
interests.  These  new  electors  would  never 
choose  the  clever  financier,  nor  the  sound 
political  economist,  to  represent  them. 
They  could  not  even  judge  of  a  man's 
financial  abilities  or  political  acumen.  No! 
They  would  rather  ^i,  their  choice  on  the 
indefatiprable  bore  of  the  borough,  on  the 
man  with  the  narrowest  views  of  things, 
and  the  most  unbounded  admiration  of  him- 
self; for,  as  was  already  the  case  in  Ame- 
rica, the  most  worthy  men  would  abstain 
from  a  franchise  which  had  been  so  far 
debased,  and  would  leave  the  power  to  be 
abused  by  that  class  which  now,  for  the 
first  time,  obtained  it.  When  there  was 
no  evil  which  called  for  cure,  and  no  abuse 
which  cried  for  redress,  were  we  wantonly 
to  alter  under  the  guise  of  amending,  and 
wilfully  to  obliterate  admitted  principles 
under  the  name  of  reforming  institutions  ? 
When  the  present  franchise  was  so  large 
that  not  half  the  constituencies  cared  to 
exercise  it,  were  we  to  increase  it  yet  fur- 
ther by  adding  those  who  would  override 
the  present  electors.  If  we  did  so,  then 
*'  Moderate  Liberals"  would  no  longer  be 
heard  of,  and  *'  Whig"  would  be  a  name 
of  the  past;  for  the  floor  of  that  House 
would  become  the  arena  for  the  struggles 
of  faction  like  those  which  disgraced  the 
Senate  of  Washington. 

Mr.  H.  BERKELEY  said,  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Lord  had  certainly  been  full 
of  declamation  against  the  Bill.  Nothing 
could  be  worse  than  his  opinion  of  it,  and 
his  opinion  was  confirmed  by  that  of  every 
Gentleman  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  West  Gloucestershire  (Mr.  Rolt)  had 
denounced  it  as  all  that  was  horrible  and 
detestable.  The  hon.  Member  for  Leo- 
minster (Mr.  Hardy)  had  followed  in  the 
same  strain,  and  charged  hon.  Gentlemen 
on  his  (Mr.  Berkeley's)  side  with  cowar- 
dice as  being  afraid  to  utter  their  real  opin- 
ions of  the  Bill.  That  charge  of  cowardice 
should  not  remain  upon  him.  But  it  struck 
him  as  surprising  that  such  eloquent  and 
bitter  speeches  should  be  made  with  no  re- 
sult whatever.  It  seemed  unnatural  that 
there  should  be  indulgence  in  such  decla- 
mation without  the  second  reading  being 
opposed.  Yet  so  it  was.  He  found  him 
self  in  this  position  that  he  oould  not  agree 
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that  the  measure  was  a  Reform  Bill.  It 
had  no  pretence  to  be  called  a  Reform  Bill 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word.  It 
might  he  termed  a  measure  of  Reform.  It 
was  a  forward  measure,  and  as  such  he 
was  compelled  in  consistency  to  give  it  his 
support;  hut  he  entered  his  protest  against 
its  heing  regarded  as  a  measure  of  finality 
or  a  measure  that  would  put  a  stop  to  all 
questions  of  reform  for  the  next  twenty-five 
years,  as  had  heen  said.  He  ohjected  to 
the  Bill  simply  on  account  of  its  deficien- 
cies. It  might  be  called  a  measure  of  pro- 
gress, but  as  a  measure  of  Reform  it  was 
the  most  infinitesimal  dose  ever  ofi^ered  to 
the  House.  He  took  it  as  he  would  the 
globule  of  a  homoeopathic  practitioner,  and 
he  swallowed  it  in  the  full  helief  that  it 
was  calculated  to  do  him  neither  good  nor 
harm.  There  were  three  points  which  a 
Bill  having  any  pretence  to  he  a  measure 
of  reform  ought  to  have  dealt  with,  and  as 
the  present  Bill  did  not  deal  with  them, 
he  considered  that  it  failed  in  its  character 
as  a  Reform  measure.  The  first  objection 
which  he  took  was,  that  an  extension  of 
the  franchise  was  made  to  a  class  of  men 
less  calculated,  if  possible,  than  the  pre- 
sent constituencies  to  bear  up  against  the 
effects  of  intimidation  and  corruption,  while 
the  obvious  remedy  against  intimidation 
and  corruption — the  Ballot — was  denied 
to  them.  The  objection  he  took  to  the 
present  Reform  Bill  was  exactly  the  objec- 
tion taken  by  Lord  Macaulay  and  Mr.  Grote 
to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  who  considered 
it  a  failure  because  protection  was  denied 
to  the  electors.  The  House  had  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  absence  of  electors 
from  the  poll,  but  how  often  had  he  shown 
hy  evidence  that  tho  electors  of  this  coun- 
try were  subject  in  voting  to  pains  and 
penalties,  which  they  did  not  think  proper 
to  incur  ?  The  non-attendance  of  electors 
at  tho  poll  was  not  caused  by  apathy,  but 
the  dread  of  consequences;  thousands  rather 
than  vote  against  their  consciences,  refused 
to  vote  at  all  ?  The  next  point  to  which  he 
should  advert  was  the  absence  of  any  pro- 
vision in  the  Bill  dealing  with  nomination 
boroughs.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London  show- 
ed due  consideration  to  his  character  as 
a  reformer  when  he  turned  his  back  on 
that  question.  Such  excuses  as  that  put 
forward  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham— that  he  could  not  carry  a  large  ;nea- 
sure,  and  that  he  was  prudent  in  attempt- 
ing to  carry  only  that  which  he  could — were 
unworthy  of  the  noble  Lord's  great  charac- 
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ter.  He  should  hare  told  the  House,  *'  I 
will  destroy  these  nomination  boroughs  as 
far  as  in  me  lies,  and  go  to  the  country  to 
see  whether  they  will  stand  by  me."  It 
was  from  the  absence  of  such  a  spirit  as 
this  that  the  country  had  become  apathetic; 
for,  certainly,  if  he  bad  thrown  himself 
upon  the  country  he  would  have  found  an 
ample  response  to  his  appeal.  It  had 
been  said  that  Macaulay  and  Burke  were 
returned  for  nomination  borougha,  and  an 
inference  was  attempted  to  be  drawn  that 
those  distinguished  men  approved  of  rot- 
ten boroughs.  About  Burke  he  would  say 
nothing,  as  not  coming  within  the  category 
of  a  reformer,  but  he  would  ask,  had  the 
House  forgotten  Lord  Macaulay's  speech 
to  the  electors  of  Edinborough  ?  In  that 
speech  he  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
nomination  boroughs,  continued  by  the  Re- 
form Bill  of  1832,  were  the  worst  species 
of  them;  that  the  better  sort  had  been 
destroyed  when  such  places  as  Old  Sarum 
and  Gatton  were  disfranchised.  Lord  Ma- 
caulay held  that  it  was  better  for  the 
morals  of  the  people,  if  we  were  to  hare 
nomination  boroughs,  that  they  should  con- 
sist of  a  mound  and  four  old  walls,  or 
anything  to  describe  elective  power,  than 
that  150,  200.  or  300  electors  should  be 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  voting  ma- 
chines. Here  were  the  words  used  bj 
Lord  Macaulay  i- — 

"  If  men  are  returned  to  Parliament  not  by  po- 
pular election  bat  by  nomination,  then  I  say  with- 
out hesitation  that  the  ancient  system  was  much 
the  best.  Both  systems  alike  send  men  to  Pariia- 
ment  who  are  not  freely  chosen  by  independent 
constituent  bodies,  but  under  the  old  system  there 
was  little  or  no  need  of  intimidation,  while  under 
the  new  syRtem  we  have  misery  and  disgrace  pro- 
duced by  intimidation.  I  prefer  the  nominatioa 
that  used  to  take  place  at  Old  Sarum  to  the  nomi- 
nation that  now  takes  place  at  Newark.  In  both 
cases  you  have  tho  Members  returned  by  the  will 
of  the  landlords,  but  in  Newark  there  were  300 
ejectments  into  the  bargain,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
mortification  and  remorse  of  those  who  were  not 
ejected,  but  who  voted  against  their  oonsoiencet 
for  fear  of  being  ejected.'* 

It  was  very  clear,  therefore,  what  Lord 
Macaulay *8  opinion  was  touching  nomina- 
tion boroughs — and  he  (Mr.  Berkeley)  re- 
gretted that  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member 
jpor  the  City,  had  not  the  courage  to  deal 
with  that  question.  The  next  point  of 
omission  to  which  he  begged  to  call  atten- 
tion had  reference  to  the  tribunals  appoint- 
ed by  the  House  to  try  election  peti- 
tions. There  was  no  system  that  caused 
greater  abuses,  required  more  alteration, 
and  had  less  of  the  confidence  of  the 
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JjDOontry.  They  conld  not  read  the  eri- 
loe  taken  before  the  Committees  with- 
out raising  their  eyes  in  astonishment  nt 
ling  that  any  set  of  Gentlemen  could 
16  to  such  conclusions  as  they  arrived 
Nothing  could  be  more  plain  than 
it,  on  viewing  the  manner  in  which  va- 
is  Committees  dealt  with  the  evidence, 
two  Committees  were  of  the  same 
id.  The  late  Royal  Commission  that 
forth  made  some  extraordinary  dis- 
mres  touching  the  judgment  of  those 
imittees ;  but  as  that  Was  one  of  the 
rious  cases  which  every  Gentleman  in 
House  must  feel  to  be  most  faulty,  he 
lid  not  say  one  word  more  on  the  ques- 
He  had  stated  the  three  points  which 
considered  should  be  included  in  any 
(asure  of  Reform,  and  he  must  say  that 
most  independent  portion  of  the  party 
lO  supported  the  noble  Lord  found  them- 
Ivea  in  anything  hut  a  pleasant  position, 
onestly  and  fairly  they  opposed  the  Re- 
rm  Bill  brought  in  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
en  opposite.  They  threw  out  that  Bill, 
id  turned  out  the  Ministry  that  introduced 
.  They  went  to  the  country,  and  what 
id  they  say  to  their  constituents  ?  They 
ould  find  that  this  was  the  language 
enerally  used  on  the  hustings — '*  The 
Jonservative  or  Tory  party  are  a  set  of 
nuffs — they  knew  hardly  anything  about 
Reform  or  a  Reform  Bill,  and  all  they 
know  we  taught  them— they  are  taking 
lessons  from  us — they  are  mere  tyros  and 
do  not  understand  the  art  or  mystery  of 
Reform — let  us  take  the  thing  in  hand — 
let  our  noble  leader  take  the  thing  in  hand, 
and  you  will  see  the  sort  of  Reform  Bill 
he  will  introduce."  They  proclaimed  their 
confidence  in  the  noble  Lord,  and  said  they 
relied  upon  him.  In  consequence  of  the 
former  measure  of  Reform  introduced  by 
the  noble  Lord,  they  thought  he  was  the 
man  to  give  to  the  people  of  England  such 
a  Reform  Bill  as  they  required.  Wait, 
said  they,  until  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  tho  City  of  London  resumes  ofiice,  and 
a  proper  Reform  Bill  you  shall  see.  And 
now  he  (Mr.  Berkeley)  would  ask  were 
not  the  Gentlemen  opposite  able  to  say, 
**  and  what  went  you  forth  for  to  see  ? " 
**  You  have  been  tried  and  what  have  you 
done?"  This  was  the  general  feeling 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
and  the  people  would  take  the  present  Bill 
as  an  instalment  of  Reform  only  because 
they  could  take  nothing  better.  The  noble 
Lord,  who  commenced  his  reform  career 
at  Brobdignag,  had  ended  it  at  LiUiput. 
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His  sun  of  reform  rose  with  great  promise, 
and  at  noonday  it  was  brilliant,  but  now 
it  was  setting  amid  watery  clouds  and  in 
a  manner  the  most  disastrous  for  his  re- 
putation. Admitting  the  past  services  of 
the  noble  Lord,  which  must  for  ever  en- 
title him  to  the  gratitude  of  all  sincere  Re- 
formerp,  he  (Mr.  Berkeley)  regretted  very 
much  that  he  had  not  taken  the  high  stand 
on  this  question  which  he  had  assumed  at 
the  beginning  of  his  political  career. 

Lord  ROBERT  CECIL  said,  that  no 
speeches  were  delivered  in  favour  of  this 
Bill  save  those  which  proceeded  from  the 
Treasury  bench,  and  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  therefore  only  found  themselves 
called  upon  to  answer  Treasury  arguments. 
But  there  was  one  statement  made  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  spoken  which 
it  might  be  necessary  to  notice.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  wanted  to  convince  the  House 
that  electors  at  present  stayed  away  from 
the  poll  because  they  were  afraid  of  voting. 
Now,  the  greatest  sinners  in  this  way 
were  the  electors  of  Marylebone,  and  no- 
body could  suppose  that  they  were  the 
subjects  of  intimidation.  [Mr.  Bereelet  : 
Oh  !]  Well,  he  (Lord  R.  Cecil)  was  him- 
self an  elector  of  that  borough,  and  he  felt 
certain  that  if  intimidation  or  coercion  was 
exercised,  it  was  only  exercised  entirely  on 
the  part  of  the  owners  of  public-houses. 
He  wished,  however,  to  make  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
for  tho  Home  Department  the  subject  of 
special  notice  upon  that  occasion.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  to  make  a  speech 
oh  behalf  of  the  Government,  and  he  had 
performed  the  duty  ivith  great  ingenuity, 
because,  as  the  representative  of  a  divided 
body,  he  had  devoted  the  first  part  of  his 
address  to  a  statement  of  the  views  of  the 
Radical  portion  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
second  part  to  a  statement  of  the  views  of 
the  Conservative  portion  of  his  Colleagues. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  enlarged  on 
the  necessity  of  preserving  tho  principle  of 
locality  in  apportioning  the  representation; 
and  it  should  be  remembered  on  this  point 
that  the  question  of  the  boundaries  of  elec- 
toral districts  was  a  vital  one  as  affecting 
representation.  There  were  many  counties, 
such  as  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Kent» 
where,  though  the  mass  of  the  population 
was  agricultural,  it  was  swamped  by  the 
town  voters.  It  was  to  be  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was, 
prepared  to  propose  in  Committee  clauses 
restoring  the  distinction  between  the  urban 
and  rural  constituencies  whioh  the  gradual 
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growtli  of  popniatioa  and  tbo  neglect  of 
■uoceMive  QavemmenlB  had  effaced.  The 
right  h(ji).  Oentlcman  described  the  oM 
Reform  Bill  as  the  model  of  the  present 
measure,  and  pointed  out  tliat  as  it  \\ad 
produced  no  datt|;erous  results,  tho  Bill 
notr  before  tho  Houso  might  be  expected 
to  bo  equally  harmlesa.  But,  then,  aB  far 
at  could  be  ascertained  from  tlie  statistics, 
this  measure  would  liavo  a  wider  operation 
til  an  a  careless  observer  would  believe. 
The  old  Reform  Bill  enfranchised  88,000 
borough  electors ;  but  this  measure,  ac- 
cording to  tho  lowest  caiculntion,  would 
oufranchiie  200,000,  and  went,  therefore, 
twice  as  far  in  a  Radical  direction  aa  the 
Act  of  1832.  But  there  was  another  dis- 
tinction hetwocii  tho  two  measures.  Tho 
Act  of  1832  was  a  settlement  of  a  complex 
character — a  thing  of  counterpoises  and  of 
balance! — what  it  took  away  in  one  direc- 
tion it  gBTo  ill  another.  If  it  disfrauohised 
certain  classes  of  voters  it  established  a 
now  clou  by  tho  operation  of  tho  Ch&udos 
clause ;  hut  the  present  Bill  waa  merely 
an  advanoe  in  ono  direction,  there  was  no 
attempt  to  palliate  tbo  reaults  which  it 
would  entail.  The  old  Reform  Bill  added 
to  the  coast ituencics,  but  it  did  not  follow 
that  it  would  be  pi'oper  now  to  repeat  tho 
same  process.  The  o\A  Bill  adjusted  a  ba- 
lance which  was  faulty;  the  present  Bill 
npset  a  balance  which  was  just  and  equal. 
It  would  ao  increase  tho  power  of  tho  poor 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  tho  richer 
and  more  respootablo  classes  to  make  their 
influence  felt.  Tho  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham had  treated  that  argument  with 
contempt,  and  asked  if  any  such  swamping 
process  had  resulted  from  the  old  Reform 
Bill,  and  if  Mr.  Croker's  prophecies  that 
tho  £20  would  be  swamped  ny  the  £10 
voters  had  boen  realised.  But  that  fas 
rather  a  dangerous  question  to  ask.  Let 
tlio  hon.  Member  look  back  at  the  poll- 
book  of  the  last  election  for  Birmingham 
nud  see  how  many  £50  householders  there 
were  among  his  majority.  He  (Lord  R, 
Cecil)  should  be  sorry  to  say  anything  dis- 
respectful to  the  hon.  Gentleman,  although 
he  said  things  that  were  very  little  reepect- 
}  the  party  to  which 
;ed.  But  he  thought 
iman  presnmed  too 
«  of  tho  House  when 
ieve  that  the  Reform 
eponderance  in  auy 
ir  class  of  constitu- 
he  borough  of  Mary- 
of  the  existing  sys- 
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tem.  It  was  full  of  magnificent  squares 
and  splendid  streets,  inhabited  by  a  large 
number  of  wealthy  and  of  educated  people. 
Such  persons,  it  might  be  thought,  would 
certainly  command  great  influence  in  the 
choice  of  Members,  and  their  doing  so 
might  be  taken  as  a  crucial  test  of  tbe 
workiug  of  the  electoral  system.  Yet  tbe 
whole  of  that  class  were  as  absolutely  un- 
represented in  this  House  as  though  they 
bad  no  voice  at  all  in  the  election  of  a 
Member.  Han.  Members  talked  of  appor- 
tioning representation  to  wealth,  and  said, 
"  Hero  is  ^e  borough  of  Marylebone — it 
is  a  very  wcaUhj  borough,  and  contributes 
enoimoualy  to  the  taxation,  and,  therefore, 
it  ought  to  have  BO  many  Members  ;  "  and 
then  what  did  they  do  ?  They  gave  Uie 
francluBo  to  those  who  hod  no  wealth  at 
nil.  In  respect  to  the  future,  the  light 
hon.  Baronet  tho  Home  Secretary  spoko 
in  a  manuor  which  ho  should  not  have  ex- 
pected. He  talked  about  progress,  aod 
used  langnago  which  excluded  any  idea  of 
finality.  Now,  he  did  not  suppose  that  any 
ono  attached  any  idea  of  finality  to  this 
Bill — indeed,  the  hon.  Member  for  Birm- 
ingham and  others  had  assured  them  that 
anything  like  a  settlement  of  the  question 
by  this  Bill  was  quite  out  of  the  question  ; 
but  be  was  surprised  that  the  prospect  of 
the  future  had  not  caused  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet to  hesitate  before  giving  the  weight 
of  his  authority  to  this  Bill.  Ho  spoke 
with  great  contempt  of  the  argument  that, 
because  you  went  to  a  certain  extent  in  a 
given  direction,  therefore  you  were  boand 
to  go  to  the  end,  and  to  accept  the  logical 
consequences  which  persons  of  peculiar 
opinions  might  draw  from  the  principles 
upon  which  you  acted  ;  but  he  forgot  that, 
though  ill  ordinary  eases  that  argument 
must  have  no  weight,  this  was  ma  extra- 
ordinary one  to  which  it  ^d  apply-  This 
was  a  measure  which  affected  iLe  legis- 
lating body,  and,  therefore,  cootsined  with- 
in itself  the  germ  of  farther  prrgress. 
They  talked  of  makior  a  stand.  Tbe 
right  hon.  Baronet  tbe  Member  for  Car- 
lisle last  year  recommeDded  a  certain  suf- 
frage, bMaose  tbey  conld  make  a  ataod 
upon  it ;  but  tbey  would  not  bo  tbere  ia 
make  the  stand.  When  this  ineaanra 
had  passed  tbero  would  be  a  far  different 
House  of  Commons — one  far  less  incliiMd 
to  resistance  aod  taneh  more  disposed  to 
make  common  caoac  with  tbe  poor  dasa  of 
society,  and  to  push  on  more  rapidly  the 
stono  which  they  bad  set  roIGng.  Tbe 
right  LoQ.  Grallcoiu  vu  tbcrefore  ia  emr 
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when  fae  denied  it  was  a  case  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  ohsta  principles. 
Then  they  were  asked  what  they  thought 
that  the  persons  now  proposed  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  franchise  would  do.     The 
hoD.  Member  for  Birmingham  said  that 
they  ought  to  take  them  by  the  hand  and 
hail  them 'as  brothers,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Wilts  talked  about 
having  confidence  in  the  people,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Home  Depart- 
ment pointed  to  the  utility  of  the  alarms 
created  by  the  first  Reform  Bill.     He  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  not  afraid  that  any 
Parliament,  however  democratic,  would  de- 
throne the  Queen  or  abolish  the  House  of 
Peers,  so  long  as  that  body  was  content  to 
pursue  the  same  harmless  and  innocuous 
course  which  it  had  of  late  years  adopted, 
exercising  its  legislative    functions  upon 
minor  questions,    and    upon    matters    of 
greater  moment  calmly  registering  the  de- 
crees of  that  House.     He  did  not  believe 
that  any  democratic  assembly  would  fly  at 
the  mere  semblance  of  power;  but  they 
would  fly  at  the  control  of  taxation.     The 
lower  classes  felt,  and  would  be  brought  to 
feel,  the  pressure  of  taxation.     Everybody 
was  anxious  to  shift  his  burden  from  his 
own  shoulders  to  those  of  his  neighbours. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  had  him- 
self said  that  no  plummet  could  fathom 
the  selfishness  of  a  class  entrusted  with 
irresponsible  power ;  but  they  were  going 
to  entrust  to  a  class,  and  that  the  poorest 
and  rudest  in  the  country,  the  irresponsi- 
ble management  of  the  engine  of  taxation. 
Gould  they  expect  that  selfishness  would 
not  exert  its  influence  upon  the  members 
of  that  class.     They  had  already  prece- 
dents how  indirect  taxes  could  be  convert- 
ed into  direct  ones,  and  those  precedents 
would  be  used.   There  was  no  concealment 
about  it.     The  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham was  anxious  that  this  Reform   Bill 
should  leave  its  mark  upon  our  legislation, 
and  should  alter  our  financial  system.  Only 
the  other  day,  at  Liverpool,  he  expressed 
a  hope  that  indirect  taxes  would  disappear, 
and  that  a  property  tax  would  take  their 
place.     This  would  oifer  a  very  substantial 
temptation  to  the  working  classes  to  unite. 
They  had  their  trades*  unions,  and  the 
House  knew  both  how  they  could  use  them 
and  how  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
had  urged  them  to  employ  them.     Could 
it  be  supposed  that  they  would  not,  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  rich  a  burden  which  they  had  often 
announced  that  they  ought  npt  to  bear. 


combine  and  use  every  engine  in  their 
power?  It  was  this  question  of  taxation 
which  made  the  power  of  swamping  so  truly 
dangerous.  Upon  every  other  question  ho 
admitted  that  the  lower  classes  would  pro- 
bably be  divided  Uke  the  upper  ones,  but 
this  was  a  matter  which  appealed  to  their 
deepest  interest,  which  came  before  them 
every  day,  and  the  House  must  anticipate 
that  with  regard  to  it  they  would  use  the 
enormous  preponderance  which  was  about 
to  be  placed  in  their  hands.  Perhaps  the 
best  test  of  what  they  would  do  was  what 
they  had  done.  A  municipal  borough  was 
a  sort  of  microcosm,  showing  on  a  small 
scale  what  the  working  classes  were  likely, 
if  this  Bill  passed,  to  do  on  a  large  one. 
As  they  managed  the  finances  of  a  muni- 
cipality so  were  they  likely  to  manage  the 
finances  of  an  Empire.  The  Committee  o 
the  House  of  Lords  upon  the  Small  Tene- 
ments Act,  ascertained  that  at  Newcastle 
there  had  been  a  very  improvident  sale  of 
town  property,  and  when  the  question  was 
asked  whether  this  was  at  all  attributable 
to  the  influence  of  the  small  tenement 
holders,  the  reply  was  that  that  certainly 
was  the  case ;  there  was  great  agitation ; 
public  meetings  were  held,  at  which  repre- 
sentations were  made  that  this  sale  would 
be  of  great  advantage  to  the  workinpj 
classes,  that  the  work  would  furnish  em- 
ployment to  them  for  several  years,  would 
enable  them  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door,  and  other  expressions  of  that  sort. 
Would  not  similar  expressions  be  used  on 
every  hustings  in  the  country  directly  the 
working  classes  formed  a  majority  of  the 
electors;  and  if  those  classes  once  obtained 
the  control  of  the  finances,  taking  from 
and  giving  to  whom  they  pleased,  would 
they  not  exercise  that  power  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door?  But  they  were  told 
that  there  would  always  remain  the  in- 
fluence of  wealth.  The  influence  of  wealth 
got  many  different  names  in  that  House. 
When  the  hon.  Member  for  Bristol  was 
speaking  it  was  called  corruption,  coercion, 
intimidation,  and  all  sorts  of  hard  names  ; 
but  when  they  were  discussing  a  Reform 
Bill  it  suddenly  assumed  the  shape  of  a 
constitutional  guarantee.  Ho  believed  that 
in  one  point  of  view  the  influence  of  wealth 
would  be  increased  by  this  Bill.  By  the 
last  Reform  Bill  they  destroyed  the  pot- 
wallopers  because  of  their  corruption,  but 
they  now  proposed  to  extend  the  franchise 
to  the  very  stratum  of  society  to  which 
that  class  of  voters  belonged.  The  ex- 
perience of  Election  Committees  had  shown 
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that  corruption  haunted  places  where  there 
were  freemen  almost  as  certainly  as  the 
cholera  haunted  a  black  ditch.  What  were 
these  freemen  ?  They  were  a  small  selec- 
tion from  that  great  stratum  of  society 
which  this  Bill  proposed  to  import  bodily 
into  the  constituency.  What  was  now  the 
case  in  a  few  towns  would  be  the  case  in 
all  boroughs  if  this  Bill  passed.  Except 
that  particular  power  of  wealth  he  did  not 
see  what  other  influence  of  wealth  could 
be  relied  upon  to  bind  that  political  power 
which  they  were  now  about  absolutely  to 
give  away.  If  they  trusted  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  higher  classes  and  the  gratitude 
of  the  lower  classes  they  must  remember 
that  there  stood  between  them  a  class  of 
men  who  made  it  their  business  to  dis- 
parage and  defame  the  aristocracy.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  attacks  that  were  now 
made»  and  which  must  be  expected  to  be 
made  more  frequently  hereafter,  he  would 
quote  the  language  of  one  hon.  Member, 
who  said, 

"  The  more  yon  examine  this  foreign  policy  (of 
England)  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
have  arrived  at,  that  this  regard  for  the  liberties 
of  Europe,  this  cry  for  Protestant  interests,  this 
excessive  love  of  the  balance  of  power  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  gigautio  system  of  out-door 
relief  for  the  aristocracy." 

That  was  the  language  of  the  hon,  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham,  and  might  they  not 
expect  other  hon.  Members  for  Birming- 
ham to  spring  jop  in  every  town  in  the 
kingdom  if  thi^Bill  passed  ?  He  would 
give  another  specimen  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's language.  He  said  to  his  consti- 
tuents : — 

"Tou  who  have  been  in  the  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons  know  that  I  have  sitting  op- 
posite to  me  a  phalanx,  when  all  are  there,  of  300 
Members,  and  I  am  not  going  entirely  to  exclude 
all  the  Members  on  our  side  of  the  House  ;  but  I 
undertake  to  say  and  to  prove,  that  if  you  take 
those  800  men,  and  add  together  everything  they 
pay  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  taxation  of  the 
State,  and  put  it  on  one  side  of  a  ledger,  and  then 
place  on  the  other  side  everything  which  they  or 
their  immediate  relatives  receive  from  the  State 
in  salaries  or  pensions,  you  will  find  they  receive 
three  tiroes,  I  believe  five  times,  and  I  think  I 
might  say  ten  times,  as  much  as  they  pay.  Why 
am  I  to  be  asked  to  go  to  that  stolid  phalanx  of 
tax-receivers  and  tax-expenders,  and  implore  them 
to  be  more  moderate  ?" 

There  was  a  charge  of  embezzlement 
against  a  great  party  !  He  could  not  cha- 
racterize such  language,  because  there 
were  limits  to  the  expressions  that  might 
be  used  in  that  House.  But,  whatever 
might  be  the  motives,  and  they  were  not 
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permitted  then  to  question  the  motives,  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  used  it,  be  would 
say  that  it  was  a  false  and  a  groundless 
calumny.  The  hon.  Member  for  North 
Staffordshire  had  taxed  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man with  misrepresentations,  and  chid- 
lenged  him  to  prove  them ;  but  although 
many  Fridays  had  intervened,  no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  prove  those  statements. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  made  the  statements ; 
he  was  challenged  to  prove  them  ;  he  bad 
not  proved  them  ;  and  it  was  therefore,  un- 
necessary to  characterize  the  statements 
further.  Ho  did  not,  however,  wish  to 
blame  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  ; 
but  rather  desired  to  turn  his  statements 
into  specimens  of  what  they  mif^ht  expect 
when  they  called  a  whole  race  of  agitatora 
into  existence.  The  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham could  scarcely  be  blamed  ;  he  bad 
acted  according  to  his  light ;  it  was  in 
accordance  with  his  profession  ;  it  was  bis 
trade.  Agitators  never  had  niany  facts, 
and  therefore  they  must  take  fictions.  But 
the  wholesome  truth  to  be  drawn  from 
such  speeches  was  that  if  such  groundless 
assertions  as  to  the  character  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, of  Members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  of  the  upper  classes  were  to 
be  made  by  men  who  possessed  influence 
among  the  working  classes,  then  the  House 
most  not  expect  that  those  working  classes 
would  be  guided  or  restrained  in  their  oon- 
duet  by  any  sense  of  the  merits  of  the 
upper  classes.  Be  was  not  surprised  that 
such  an  apathy  as  that  which  had  been  re- 
marked throughout  the  country  had  been 
evinced.  The  experience  of  successive 
years  must  have  taught  the  people  that  as 
long  as  they  had  a  just  and  equal  Govern- 
ment, so  long  they  would  not  have  mnch 
to  hope  for  from  any  change.  But  he 
could  not  express  a  similar  satisfaction  at 
the  political  apathy  evinced  in  that  House. 
The  present  was  no  ordinary  measure  ;  it 
was  a  crisis  as  great  as  that  which  oc- 
curred in  1688  or  that  of  1832.  In  the 
first,  the  power  was  transferred  from  the 
Crown  to  the  aristocracy ;  in  the  second, 
from  the  aristocracy  to  the  middle  classes ; 
and  now  in  the  third  crisis  (if  it  was  to  be 
so  decided)  that  power  was  to  be  transfer- 
red from  the  middle  classes  to  the  lower 
classes.  It  was  possible  that  the  views  of 
those  who  advocated  tHis  measure  might 
be  correct,  and  that  it  was  one  of  a  pru- 
dent and  cautious  character,  and  that  by 
the  influence  of  wealth  or  of  beer,  or  some 
other  influence,  it  might  prove  utterly  nu- 
gatory.  But  there  was  another  posiiVilitj. 
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li  was  poBBible  that  the  apprehensions  he 
had  expressed  might  .prove  true,  that  it 
would  prove  another   transfer  of  power ; 
that  that  power  would  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  were  too  needy  and  too 
ill-instructed  to  be  able  to  use  it  wisely, 
to  whom  the  political  independence  of  the 
other  classes  would  be  sacrificed,  and  who 
would  not  regard   those  other  classes  in  | 
the  use  of  the  power  placed  in  their  hands.  | 
If  such  were  the  case  it  could  never  be : 
reversed.     Whatever  else  might  happen,  j 
whatever  conceivable  hypothesis  weru  sug- 
gested it  was  more  probable  than  the  pos- 
sibility of  retracing  the  step  they  were  now 
about  to  take.     It  was  an  absolute,  final, 
and  irrevocable  step— a  transfer  of  power 
to  new  rulers,  who  would  never  yield  up 
the  power  conferred  on  them  except  through 
tlie  influc!2ce  of  the  sword. 

Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES  said,  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  consideration  of 
this  subject  in  a  spirit  of  afiection  and  re- 
verence for  our  Constitution,  for  in  no  other 
spirit  could  it  be  approached  in  that  House. 
Unless  a  question  of  this  kind  came  before 
the  House  with  a  strict  political  object, 
either  in  respect  of  evils  to  be  remedied, 
or  benefits  to  be  conferred,  they  would  be 
overwhelmed  with  all  kinds  of  theories  and 
devices.  He  supported  the  Bill  because 
he  believed  it  to  be  not  the  revolutionary 
scheme  it  was  described  hy  some  to  be, 
but  a  simple  step  in  the  ancient  path  of 
our  Constitution,  and  nothing  more  than  a 
development  of  those  Constitutional  prin- 
ciples which,  under  Providence,  had  had 
such  a  marvellous  efibct  in  this  country, 
and  had  produced  a  combination  of  liberty 
and  order  such  as  the  world  had  never 
seen  before.  The  noble  Lord  who  had  just 
spoken  had  talked  of  the  baneful  effects  of 
transferring  the  Government  of  his  country 
to  another  strtUum  of  society.  He  (Mr. 
Milnes)  entirely  disbelieved  in  the  social 
geology  of  the  noble  Lord.  He  thought 
it  would  have  been  better  if  the  two  noble 
Lords  who  had  addressed  the  House  that 
night  had  talked  less  about  the  upper 
classes,  to  which  they  belonged,  and  had 
treated  the  lower  classes  with  less — he 
would  not  say  contempt,  but  with  less  dis- 
respect. It  was  disrespectful  to  any  class 
of  Englishmen  to  impute  to  them  that  if 
political  power  were  placed  in  their  hands 
they  would  use  it  for  their  own  immediate 
and  selfish  interests,  without  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  community  generally.  The 
best  proof  that  the  dreadful  consequences 
which  some  expected  to  follow  if  this  Bill 


were  passed  would  not  ensue  was  to  be 
found  in  the  little  interest  which  existed 
upon  the  subject.  He  believed  that  a  good 
explanation  of  the  apathy  which  existed  on 
this  subject  was  to  be  found  in  the  gene- 
ral contentment  of  the  people  with  the 
Government  under  which  Providence  had 
placed  them.  The  people  of  this  country 
were  every  day  conscious  that  they  were 
living  under  a  respected  Sovereign,  tole- 
rant religious  institutions,  and  with  ^  Parlia- 
ment in  the  main  obedient  to  the  desires  of 
the  people.  Notwithstanding  all  they  might 
say  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  poli- 
tical power,  if  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
discontented,  if  there  was  a  spirit  of  disbe- 
lief in  the  institutions,  or  in  their  stability, 
they  would  not  go  on  as  peacefully  as  they 
now  did  with  their  present  limited  suffrage. 
If  they  had  any  cause  for  discontent  they 
would  have  little  difficulty  with  the  power 
which  they  now  possessed  of  exhibiting  their 
dissatisfaction.  If  more  power  were  given 
to  them  he  did  not  think  they  would  make 
a  worse  use  of  it  than  they  did  of  the 
power  they  already  enjoyed.  He  thought, 
after  the  political  events  of  the  last  few 
year»,  the  House  ought  not  to  be  over- 
confident in  political  foresight.  When  they 
thought  of  the  financial  prophecies  of  the 
last  few  years,  and  how  unfulfilled  they 
had  been  in  thi>  year  of  our  Lord,  it  was 
clear  that  the  predictions  of  the  acutest 
and  wisest  statesmen  might  be  stultified 
by  events  in  matters  of  induction  that  ren- 
dered necessary  such  an  enormous  number 
of  facts,  that  they  should  approach  the 
question  in  a  spirit  of  humility  as  to  the 
probable  consequences.  But  he  could  not 
divert  his  attention  from  the  good  results 
which  he  thought  would  flow  from  the  Bill. 
In  the  education  of  the  people,  in  which 
he  had  always  taken  a  great  interest,  he 
could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  the 
political  element  formed  a  very  material 
part.  He  did  not  think  that  in  any  coun 
try  there  would  be  a  highly  educated  class 
of  artisans  unless  they  were  enabled  to 
participate  in  the  political  duties  and  pri- 
vileges incident  to  its  Constitution.  They 
would  either  separate  their  political  from 
their  intellectual  life,  or  in  proportion  as 
their  intellectuol  life  was  developed  they 
would  become  discontented  at  being  ex- 
cluded from  the  political  machine  to  which 
they  belonged.  There  were  a  great  num- 
ber of  people  who  believed  they  could  get 
on  without  politics  at  all.  He  should  be 
sorry  to  see  that  feeling  predominate.  The 
spectacle  of   any  large  class  of   society 
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separating:  themselves  from  tlio  political 
action  of  timt  society  was  always  fraught 
with  danger,  especially  when  that  was  an 
educated,  literary,  and  accomplished  class, 
whose  influence  ought,  if  properly  direct- 
ed, to  improve  the  political  condition  of 
their  countrymen.  When  the  House  went 
into  Committee  on  the  Bill  ho  should  take 
the  liberty  of  moving  the  introduction  of 
a  clause  which  would  give  the  suffrage  to 
members  of  Universities,  of  scientifle  bo- 
dies, of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  indeed, 
to  all  persons  whose  influence  could  not 
be  supposed  to  be  otherwise  than  advan- 
tngeous  to  the  commonweal.  There  were 
some  friends  of  his  below  the  gangway 
tliat  did  not  seem  inclined  to  admit  the 
claims  of  education  in  these  matters;  but 
could  they  prove  that  any  disadvantage 
would  arise  from  men  of  education  hav- 
ing a  vote,  and  be  compelled  to  exercise  it  ? 
In  old  times  the  English  constitution  was 
looked  upon  as  a  phenomenon  that  could 
not  be  explained,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
wa»  admired;  and  some  such  anomaly  predo- 
minated still.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  po- 
litical anomaly  connected  with  this  Bill  was 
that  a  £6  franchise  would  really  include  a 
very  different  class  of  people  in  the  different 
boroughs  throughout  the  country  ;  but  ho 
did  not  believe  that  the  measure  was  likely 
to  effect  any  great  change  in  the  character 
of  the  Members  sent  to  that  House.  For 
example,  were  not  the  larger  boroughs 
already  represented  by  men  holding  what 
were  called  Radical  political  opinions  ? 
Were  they  not  almost  always  men  of  po- 
pular instincts  and  interests,  and  who  really 
owed  their  election  to  popular  feeling  ?  He 
owned  he  should  be  glad  if  the  effect  of 
the  change  should  be  that  Members  were 
returned  to  that  House  from  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people.  If  some  artisan,  for 
instance,  who  had  made  himself  respected 
among  his  own  class  for  intelligence  and 
wisdom,  were  to  be  sent  there,  he  believed 
such  a  man  would  receive  a  hearty  wel- 
come. They  all  knew,  in  dealing  with  po- 
pular questions  affecting  the  poorer  classes, 
how  much  they  were  at  a  loss  to  know 
wliat  those  classes  really  required.  The 
individuality  so  prominent  among  English- 
men in  the  upper  classes  was  equally  dis- 
tinct anjong  their  poorer  fellow- subjects. 
He  should  be  glad  if  anything  could  be 
done  to  bridge  over  that  chasm.  With 
that  view  he  should  welcome  the  presence 
in  that  House  of  a  certain  number  of  men 
who  really  understood  and  would  honestly 
and  sincerely  represent  the  opinions  of  the 
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lower  classes,  and  he  believed  the  expres- 
sion of  the  opinions  of  such  men  would  be 
received  there  with  the  greatest  deference. 
He  gave  his  adhesion  to  the  Bill  as  it 
stood.  He  did  not  wish  in  any  degree  to 
take  it  as  an  instalment.  The  great  body 
of  the  people  of  this  country  bad  advanced 
and  were  still  advancing  in  intelligence  and 
power;  and,  with  the  education  of  the  com- 
munity placed  on  a  safer  basis,  be  was  not 
the  man  to  be  alarmed  at  the  introduction 
to  the  exercise  of  political  power  of  any 
number  of  men  whatever.  He  should  give 
his  support  to  the  Bill,  believing  that  it 
would  tend  to  the  development  of  the  poli- 
tical education  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage  did  not  necessarily 
carry  danger  with  it.  Let  them  disabuse 
men's  minds  of  the  impression  that  their 
interests  and  their  politics  were  selfish; 
and  the  time  would  come  when,  the  pi- 
vileges  which  they  now  enjoyed  being  also 
extended  to  their  less  favoured  countrymen, 
no  Member  of  that  House  would  grudge 
to  any  one  Englishman  his  share  of  politi- 
cal power. 

Mr.  PEACOCEE  said,  he  should  have 
been  perfectly  ready  to  give  a  silent  vote 
if  no  hon.  Gentleman  had  spoken  on  the 
opposite  side  except  the  hon.  Member  who 
had  just  sat  down,  for  that  hon.  Gentleman 
had  delivered  at  once  an  epic  poera  and  a 
philosophical  essay  on  the  happiness  and 
content  which  prevailed  under  our  consti- 
tution as  it  now  existed.  But  various  at- 
tacks had  been  made  on  the  class  of  bo- 
roughs one  of  which  he  had  the  honour  of 
representing — the  small  boroughs,  moro 
especially  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Membw 
for  Marylebone  (Mr.  E.  James},  in  whose 
mind  there  appeared  to  be  a  great  cod- 
fasion  between  close  boroughs  and  small 
constituencies.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman was  peculiarly  unhappy  in  the  illus- 
trations he  adduced  in  support  of  his  argu- 
ment. He  asked  whether  Harwich  had  ever 
elected  a  great  statesman?  Let  him  remind 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  that  Harwich 
had  been  represented  by  no  less  a  persoB 
than  Mr.  Canning.  Lord  Macaulay  had 
been  quoted  as  a  great  authority  against 
close  boroughs,  although  it  was  well  known 
that  he  owed  his  introduction  to  public  life 
to  the  close  borough  of  Calne.  The  boo. 
and'  learned  Gentleman  also  asserted  thai 
no  statesman  of  the  present  day  was  under 
obligations  to  that  species  of  constitn- 
ency.  Why,  one  illustrious  statesman  now 
no  hiore,  and  whose  irreparable  loss  they 
all  deplored — the  late  Sir  Robert  Feel — 
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during  the  whole  of  his  political  career 
from  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  sat 
for  the  small  borough  of  Tamworth.  If  we 
look  to  the  Statesmen  who  more  happily 
anryive,  and  commence  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  present  Government,  we  find 
that  the  noble  Viscount  at  its  head  sits 
for  the  small  borough  of  Tiverton  ;  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Home  Secretary  sat 
for  the  Radnor  boroughs;  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  again,  sits  for 
what  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would 
probably  characterize  as  one  of  the  closest 
of  nomination  boroughs — namely,  Morpeth. 
The  noble  Foreign  Secretary,  the  author 
of  this  very  Reform  Bill,  owed  his  intro- 
duction to  public  life  to  the  small  borough 
of  Tavistock;  as  did  also  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  one 
of  tho  greatest  ornaments  of  that  House, 
to  the  constituency  of  Newark.  The  right 
hon.  Member  for  Oxford  City  (Mr.  Card- 
well)  was  indebted  for  his  entrance  into 
public  life  to  Clitheroe ;  and  early  in  his 
career  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  sat 
for  Wareham.  An  enumeration  of  the 
leading  Members  of  tho  late  Administra- 
tion would  exhibit  the  same  result.  The 
late  Secretary  of  State  for  War  (General 
Peel)  sits  for  the  small  borough  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, and  the  late  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  (Sir  John  Pakington)  for  Droit- 
witch.  The  right  hon.  Member  for  Cam- 
bridge University  (Mr.  Wolpole)  was  iutro- 
dnced  to  public  life  through  the  borough  of 
Midhurst,  the  late  Colonial  Secretary  (Sir 
E.  B.  Lytton)  through  St.  Ives,  the  late 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  (Lord  John 
Manners)  through  Newark,  the  late  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  through  Maidstone, 
and  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Wiltshire 
(Mr.  S.  Estcourt)  through  Marlborough. 
Indeed,  every  Cabinet  Minister,  except 
three  in  the  last  two  Governments,  owed 
his  introduction  to  public  life  to  some  bo- 
rough more  or  less  small.  The  three  excep- 
tions were  the  present  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  (Mr.  S.  Herbert),  the  present  Pre- 
sident of  the  Poor  Law  Board  (Mr.  Vil- 
Hers),  and  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Ox- 
fordshire (Mr.  Henley).  And  of  these  only 
one  (Mr.  Villiers)  was  introduced  into  public 
life  by  a  populous  town.  If  ho  wished  for  a 
stronger  testimony  in  favour  of  the  smaller 
constituencies  he  should  call  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir  James  Graham), 
who,  when  rejected  in  1837  from  Cum- 
berland, for  his  unbending  Conservatism, 
sought  refuge  in  the  nomination  borough 
of  Dorchester,  then  shifted  his  somewhat 


fugitive  politieal  existence  to  Pembroke, 
and  finally  found  an  asylum  in  Ripon,  until 
he  was  returned  by  Carlisle.  If  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  been  consistent  on  any 
question  it  was  on  tho  Ballot.  Yet  the  other 
evening,  though  not  absent  from  the  House, 
he  was  absent  from  the  division  on  that 
subject.  That  division  on  the  Ballot  also 
told  another  similar  tale.  The  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  London,  too,  had  always 
held  that  the  suffrage  was  a  trust  and  not 
a  right;  and  he  who  had  convinced  so  many 
of  his  followers  by  this  unanswerable  argu- 
ment that  the  only  constitutional  course 
was  to  oppose  a  system  of  secret  suffrage, 
appeared  the  other  evening  to  have  con- 
vinced himself  that  the  more  constitutional 
course  was  to  avoid  the  division.  The  in- 
ference he  drew  from  these  facts  was,  that 
noble  Lords  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
when  ambitious  of  election  by  populous  bo- 
roughs became  rather  delegates  than  re- 
presentatives, and  were  obliged  to  make 
compromises  between  their  convictions  and 
their  constituencies;  and  I  for  one  consider 
it  to  be  neither  beneficial  to  the  interests 
of  the  country  nor  to  the  character  of 
in  a  position  in  which  they  are  unable  to 
our  public  men,  that  they  should  bo  placed 
give  effect  to  those  convictions  which  they 
conscientiously  entertain.  If  the  House 
destroyed  small  boroughs  it  must  in  com- 
mon justice  have  recourse  to  electoral 
districts.  At  present  one  small  town 
pretty  much  agreed  in  political  sentiment 
with  another  ;  and  roughly,  but  virtually, 
the  small  towns  which  did  not  send  Mem- 
bers to  Parliament  were  represented  by 
those  which  did.  There  were  nineteen 
agricultural  towns  in  the  county  with 
which  he  was  connected  (Essex),  and 
among  which  were  Brentwood,  Barking, 
Braintree,  Chelmsford,  Coggeshall,  Dun- 
mow,  Epping,  Halstead,  Manningtree, 
Romford,  and  Saffron  Walden,  which  had 
as  much  right  to  be  represented  as  the 
most  populous  places.  They  contained, 
according  to  the  census  of  1841,  an  aggre* 
gate  of  76,000  inhabitants,  or  what  would 
now  be  equivalent  to  from  100,000  to 
110.000.  If,  therefore.  Maiden  and  Har- 
wich  were  disfranchised,  the  inhabitants  of 
all  those  nineteen  small  towns,  far  exceed- 
ing in  number  the  population  of  Salford, 
whose  wrongs  had  been  so  pathetically  re- 
cited, would  be  practically  disfranchised 
with  them.  Neither  the  character  nor  tho 
business  capacity  of  that  House  would  bo 
elevated  by  the  sweeping  awoy  of  the  small 
boroughs.     By  dividing  the  representation 
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exclusively  between  the  counties  and  the 
]arge  towiis  they  would  hare  the  House  di- 
vided into  two  hostile  and  extreme  camps, 
with  no  moderate  men  softening  down  the 
bitterness  between  them.  What  was  their 
experience  of  the  populous  constituencies  ? 
Unquestionably  thero  was  a  vast  amount 
of  property  in  Marylebone,  which  was  as- 
sessed at  upwards  of  £2,600,000  a  year; 
but  were  the  wealth,  intelligence,  and  re- 
spectability of  Marylebone,  or  of  the  rest 
of  the  metropolis,  represented  in  that 
House.  Out  of  21,031  electors  in  Mary- 
lebone, only  7,620  polled  at  the  last  elec- 
tion. The  bon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
who  sat  for  that  borough  accounted  for 
that  fact  by  stating  that  those  who  ab- 
stained from  voting  were  Conservatives. 
If,  then,  two-thirds  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  constituency  were  Conserva- 
tives, surely  he  could  hardly  be  said  to  re- 
present the  opinions  of  the  constituency. 
The  only  metropolitan  constituency  where 
a  contest  occurred  was  Middlesex,  with  a 
constituency  of  15,300 ;  of  which  only 
4,800  voted,  or  not  one-third  of  the  num- 
ber of  electors.  No  doubt  much  of  the 
wealth,  intelligence,  and  the  respectability 
of  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  found  seats 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  but  not 
for  metropolitan  constituencies.  There 
was,  for  instance,  an  lion.  Gentleman 
influentially  connected  with  the  City  of 
London  (Mr.  Baring),  whose  name  in- 
spired confidence  both  in  the  House  and 
the  country,  who  found  a  borough  to  re- 
present in  Huntingdon.  There  was  also 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Buok- 
ingham  (Mr.  Hubbard) ;  he  found  a  seat  in 
what  he  supposed  would  be  called  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  one  of  the  decayed 
market  places  of  England.  Nor  were 
those  Gentlemen  ostracized  for  their  po- 
litical opinions.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
House  he  found  the  same  result.  There 
were  the  hon.  Member  for  Kendal  (Mr. 
Carr  Glyn)  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Shaftesbury  (Mr.  Grenfell  Glyn),  whose 
names  commanded  great  respect  in  the 
City,  and  placed  on  the  back  of  a  Bill 
would  gladden  the  heart  of  its  fortunate 
holder;  but  they  were  not  prophets  in  their 
own  country — they  did  not  find  metropoli- 
tan constituencies  to  return  them.  Then 
there  was  the  hon.  Member  for  Peterbo- 
rough (Mr.  Hankey)  connected  with  more 
than  one  metropolitan  constituency,  who 
acted  as  political  godfather  to  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  the  City  of  London, 
and  proposed  liberal  candidates  for  Maryle- 
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bone,  who  presided  at  metropolitan  meet- 
ings and  dined  at  metropolitan  festivals, 
but  did  not  find  a  seat  for  a  metropoHtan 
constituency ;  and  thus  they  found  gene- 
rally that  the  unrepresented  minority  of 
the  metropolitan  boroughs,  their  intelli- 
gence, wealth,  and  respectability,  found  in 
small  constituencies  that  expression  of  their 
opinions  which  was  denied  them  by  the 
majority  of  the  constituencies  among  which 
they  lived.  If  he  wanted  a  further  illus- 
tration of  the  benefit  of  small  constituen- 
cies, he  should  point  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  filled  the  chair  with  so  much 
ability  and  courtesy,  who  was  introduced 
by  Newcastle- under-Lyne,  and  sat  sixteen 
years  for  Malton.  But  what  he  had  al- 
ready said  proved  sufficiently  that  the  small 
constituencies  had  not  been  unmindful  of 
the  trust  which  the  Constitution  had  con- 
fided to  them.  It  was  owing  to  them 
that  the  House  still  possessed  within  its 
walls  many  whose  names  added  lustre  to 
their  body,  and  whose  intellect  gave  influ- 
ence and  value  to  their  discussions.  But 
before  he  went  into  the  question  of  the 
franchise,  he  must  beg  leave  to  enter  his 
dissent  in  the  strongest  terms  against  a 
doctrine  promulgated  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire, when  he  said  that  minorities  ought 
not  to  be  represented  in  that  House,  and 
that  the  only  way  in  which  minorities 
should  be  represented  was  by  their  be- 
coming a  majority.  He  had  always  un- 
derstood from  the  highest  and  most  emi- 
nent authorities  that  the  great  object  of 
the  Constitution  was  to  secure  within  the 
walls  of  that  House  the  representation  of 
every  class  and  of  every  variety  of  opin- 
ion. The  Reform  Bill  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment was  a  great  mistake,  in  so  far  as  it 
was  based  on  the  most  mischievous  prin- 
ciple that  ever  was  introduced  into  that 
House,  uniform  suffrage.  Uniform  suf- 
frage was  not  the  principle  of  the  British 
Constitution;  and  should  not  be  adopted  by 
the  great  Conservative  party,  who  ought  to 
be  the  guardians  of  the^traditional  fran- 
chises of  the  country.  The  fault  of  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832  was  that  it  destroyed 
those  traditional  franchises,  and  reduced 
every  constituency  in  the  kingdom  to  the 
dead  level  of  the  £10  uniformity  ;  and  the 
great  fault  of  the  present  Bill  was  that  it 
substituted  the  uniformity  of  the  £6  for 
the  uniformity  of  the  £10  franchise.  The 
working  class  had  no  special  representa- 
tive in  that  House,  and,  therefore,  he 
should  be  content  to  see  a  greatly  extend- 
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ed  Boffrage  in  aome  of  the  large  towns, 
particularly  where  there  we^e  large  hodies 
of  working  men.  Before  the  Reform  Bill 
there  were  no  fewer  than  thirteen  or  four- 
teen kinds  of  franchise :  and  what  he  de- 
sired to  see  was  as  great  a  variety  of  suf- 
frage as  possihle.  The  bon.  Member  for 
Birmingham  complained  that  5,000,000  of 
adults  were  unrepresented,  and  that  under 
the  present  Bill  boroughs  of  7,000  inhabit- 
ants were  to  return  as  many  Members  as 
WolTerhampton  and  Salford.  Now,  if  there 
was  any  truth  in  the  doctrines  of  the  bon. 
Gentleman  and  numbers  were  to  form  the 
basis  of  representation,  to  be  logical  he 
ought  to  support  a  Bill  founded  only  on 
manhood  suffrage  and  electoral  districts. 
Did  be  do  so  ?  No  ;  the  truth  was  that 
the  equal  distribution  of  political  power 
would  place  it  in  those  hands  where  the 
hen.  Gentleman  did  not  wish  to  see  it. 
The  bon.  Gentleman  had  introduced  a  Bill, 
if  not  to  the  House,  to  the  country,  in 
which  he  left  anomalies  as  great  and  dis- 
crepancies as  striking  as  those  which  he 
denounced.  He  proposed  that  a  borough 
of  16,000  inhabitants  should  return  as 
many  Members  as  a  county  with  160,000. 
He  left  4,000,000  of  adults  without  the 
suffrage.  Was  th^r  condition  improyed 
because  the  hon.  Gentleman  added  a  mil- 
lion to  the  number  of  those  who  now  had 
a  right  to  vote  ?  Monopoly  was  not  the 
less  oppressive  because  it  was  extended. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  entirely  to 
ignore  the  rural  population^  He  must  say 
he  would  infinitely  prefer  a  system  of  man- 
hood suffrage  and  electoral  districts  to  the 
Bill  of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  Such  a  sys* 
tem  was  at  once  more  just,  equal,  logical, 
and  fixed.  There  were  two  systems  of 
representation :  the  one  recognized  pre- 
scriptive rights  and  respected  traditional 
influences,  the  other  recognized  no  princi- 
ple but  the  direct  representation  of  mere 
numbers ;  the  one  sought  to  make  that 
House  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  in 
which  all  opinions  might  be  represented 
and  all  grievances  considered;  the  other 
sought  to  make  it  a  mere  assemblage  of 
delegates,  proclaiming  the  popular  will  and 
registering  the  popular  edicts ;  the  one 
was  based  on  a  variety  of  constituencies 
and  a  variety  of  franchises,  the  other  on 
uniform  suffrage  and  uniform  electoral  dis* 
tricts  ;  the  one  was  the  English,  the  other 
the  American  system.  Both  systems,  he 
believed,  found  admirers  in  that  House, 
and  to  those  who  might  prefer  the  more 
logical  precision  of  the  latter  he  could 


only  say,  in   the  language  of  Mr.  Can 
ning : — 

"  My  lot  has  been  cast  nnder  the  British  mon- 
arohy ;  under  that  I  have  lived,  under  that  I 
have  seen  my  country  prosper,  and  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  or  even  to  endanger  the  fruit 
of  centuries  of  experience,  of  centuries  of  strug- 
gles, and  of  more  than  one  century  of  liberty,  as 
perfect  as  ever  blessed  any  country  upon  earth,  for 
visionary  schemes  of  ideal  perfectibility,  or  for 
doubtful  experiments  of  possible  improvement." 

Mr.  THOMPSON  said,  that  the  princi- 
pal objection  which  had  been  urged  against 
this  measure  was  that  it  contained  no  new 
or  original  principle,  and  that  its  only  dis- 
tinctive feature  was  a  lowering  of  the  fran- 
chise without  any  test  of  the  fitness  of  the 
newly  enfranchised  voters  to  exercise  that 
franchise  with  advantage  to  the  State;  and 
further,  that  even  the  money  standard 
fixed  upon  was  taken  at  random,  and  with- 
out any  good  reason  for  the  selection  of 
£6  rather  than  £7  or  £5.  If  that  objec- 
tion could  be  sustained  it  would  be  fatal  to 
the  character  of  the  Bill.  The  introduo- 
tion  of  the  £6  and  £10  franchises,  how- 
ever, did  provide  a  principle  of  selection, 
and  he  would  show  to  what  extent  it  would 
sift  the  population,  and  what  were  the  pe- 
culiar merits  of  the  proposed  plan.  From 
the  Returns  laid  before  Parliament  this 
Session,  it  appeared  that  by  lowering  the 
borough  franchise  from  £10  to  £6,  the 
borough  constituencies  would  be  increased 
by  272,000 ;  but  of  these,  135,000  or 
about  one  half  would  be  added  to  the  con- 
stituencies of  the  twenty  most  populous 
boroughs.  The  population  of  these  twenty 
boroughs  in  1851  exceeded  4,000,000,  of 
whom  255,000  were  electors ;  so  that  if 
this  Bill  passed,  the  whole  eonstituencies 
of  these  twenty  boroughs  would  consist  of 
about  400,000  electors  out  of  a  population 
considerably  exceeding  four  millions.  In 
those  cities  and  large  towns,  therefore* 
where  the  franchise  would  descend  the  low- 
est in  the  social  scale,  a  very  large  majority 
of  the  working  classes  would  still  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  franchise.  What  was  the 
principle  on  which  the  selection  was  made  ? 
It  turned  upon  the  amount  of  rental — in 
other  words,  those  who  occupied  the  better 
class  of  houses  were  to  have  the  franchise. 
Did  these  few  words  carry  no  further  mean- 
ing ?  Did  they  not  convey  the  idea  that 
those  men  had  raised  themselves  to  the 
upper  station  of  their  class?  Did  they 
not  also  convey  the  idea  that  those  men 
had  raised  themselfes  to  that  point  by 
their  intelligence,  industry,  and  economy  ? 
Coold  the  working  olaases   raise  them- 
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selres  at  all  without  the  possession  of 
those  qualities  ?  It  followed,  then,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  those  who  were 
selected  because  of  their  Hvm^  in  better 
houses  must  hare  possessed  the  highest 
qualities  as  workmen  before  thej  could 
have  received  the  wages  which  enabled 
them  to  inhabit  better  houses  than  the 
majoritj  of  their  class.  They  must  also 
have  exercised  economy  in  husbanding 
their  resources,  and  self-denial  in  not  ex- 
pending their  earnings  solely  on  animal  en- 
joyments. There  might  be  some  defects 
in  such  a  system  of  selection,  but,  on  the 
whole,  what  better  mode  could  be  devised  ? 
It  would  be  impossible  to  introduce  a  com- 
petitive examination,  or  any  mode  of  ascer- 
taining individual  merits  or  qualifications. 
Thero  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  class 
the  Bill  would  enfranchise  mainly  contri- 
buted to  the  deposits  in  savings  banks, 
which  were  now  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
jCI, 000,000  a  year,  the  total  amount  of 
deposits  being  £39,000,000.  It  had  been 
already  shown  that  those  who  lived  in  £6 
houses  were  the  richer  portion  of  their 
class  ;  that  this  was  presumptive  evidence 
of  industry,  skill,  and  economy,  and  when 
to  this  was  added  the  fact  that  these  men 
possessed  a  considerable  stake  in  the  accu- 
mulated wealth  of  the  country,  and  would 
naturally,  therefore,  desire  the  maintenance 
of  order  and  the  security  of  property,  the 
proof  was  complete  that  the  Bill  did  make 
a  fitting  selection  of  those  who  ought  to 
possess  the  franchise,  and  would  be  likely 
to  make  a  good  use  of  it.  He  trusted  that 
the  Bill  would  pass  the  House,  and  become 
law  during  the  present  Session,  and  he 
had  great  pleasure  in  voting  for  the  second 
reading. 

Mr.  NEWDEQATE  said,  he  rose  to 
address  a  few  words  to  the  Hou,se  upon 
this  subject.  He  had  always  hoped  that 
when  a  Reform'  Bill  should  be  proposed  the 
Conservative  party  would  apply  themselves 
to  discuss  it  m  no  party  sense;  and  that 
the  course  would  be  adopted  which  was  now 
about  to  be  adopted,  that  of  hayiug  no  di- 
vision on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  had  trusted  that 
an  opportunity  would  be  aflfbrded  of  elicit- 
ing that  talent  of  which  they  had  had  some 
striking  exhibitions  that  night.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Pontefract  (Mr.  M.  >Milnes) 
complained  of  the  apathy  of  the  country, 
but  he  (Mr.  Newdegate)  could  not  under- 
stand a  Liberal  complaining  of  apathy.  If 
that  party  did  not  exist  for  the  interest  of 
the  country  of  coarse  the  meatures  intend- 
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ed  to  promoto  the  interests  of  tbe  party 
would  be  received  with  apathy.  But  his 
own  conviction  was  that  the  introduction 
of  a  Reform  Bill  was  attributable  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  abandonment  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London  of  the 
measure  by  which  he  made  his  ni^me.When 
the  noble  Lord  decided,  in  1852,  that  there 
should  be  a  Reform  Bill,  he  decided  also  tbe 
course  of  the  Conservative  party,  for  it  was 
totally  impossible  that  that  party  could  un- 
dertake to  defend  a  measure  which  they 
had  strongly  opposed  when  its  very  patent 
gave  it  up.  But  the  position  they  now 
stood  in  was  very  different.  He  had  al- 
ways thought  it  better  that  a  measure  of 
this  kind  should  be  decided  upon  in  a  kind 
of  convention  not  much  open  to  popular 
influence.  But  instead  of  that  this  ques- 
tion had  been  for  years  the  very  football  ef 
faction.  Under  its  influence  an  agitation 
had  been  enacted  out  of  doors,  and  although 
that  agitation  had  not  succeeded  in  efl^t- 
ing  the  objects  of  its  promoters,  it  has 
nevertheless  constituted  a  sort  of  out-of- 
door  Parliament  which  had  in  effect  decid- 
ed the  action  of  the  Government.  It  was 
all  very  well  for  those  within  doors  to  re- 
ply to  the  harsh  observations  with  whioh  the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  assailed  this 
House  out  of  doors.  He  thought  they 
were  perfectly  right  in  doing  to.  If  a  man, 
as  a  Member  of  that  House,  attacked  their 
privileges,  the  House  had  a  right  to  call 
on  him  for  an  account  of  his  coodnct  in 
making  statements  affecting  the  charaeter 
of  some  of  its  Members.  He  hoped  that 
that  principle  would  be  preserved.  He  ob- 
served a  delicacy  on  the  part  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers in  alluding  to  what  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  reflecting 
upon  the  action  of  the  House  and  upon 
their  conduct  as  Members.  He  (Mr.  New- 
degate) thought  that  that  delicacy  was 
totally  misplaced.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
was  no  doubt  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
of  a  Member,  but  he  had  a  name  with 
two  mysterious  letters  attached  to  it,  by 
which  circumstance  additional  influence 
was  given  to  him  wherever  he  went.  And 
he  (Mr.  Newdegate)  said  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  that  House,  if  they  regarded  their 
position  in  the  House,  were  bound  to  call 
him  to  an  account  for  what  he  said  in  dis- 
paragement of  them  elsewhere.  Having 
risen  for  a  practical  object,  he  wished  to 
point  attention  to  the  fact  that  throngboiit 
al)  those  discussions  scarcely  any  allosioB 
had  been  made  to  the  great  change  that 
the  present  Bill  would  miake  in  the  oewij 
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franchise  ;  and  nevertheless  at  this  mo- 
ment  they  were  totally  without  the  means 
of  jodging  of  its  effect.  Certain  Returns 
had  been  promised  by  the  noble  Lord,  who 
declared  that  all  information  that  could 
be  obtained  would  be  furnished,  and  yet 
those  Returns,  which  he  (Mr.  Newdegnte) 
knew  were  prepared  in  the  public  offices, 
had  not  been  laid  upon  the  table.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary, 
in  a  speech  intended,  he  thought,  to  cloak 
this  subject  rather  than  to  elucidate  it,  told 
them  that  the  addition  to  the  county  fran- 
chise would  be  only  160,000.  Now  he 
(Mr.  Newdegate)  had  paid  some  attention 
to  this  subject,  and  was  in  a  position  to 
shorw  that  such  a  calculation  was  erroneous. 
He  had  heard  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli) 
state  the  addition  to  be  200,000.  Well, 
he  had  information  on  the  subject  which 
was  also  accessible  to  the  two  right  hon. 
Gentlemen,  and  with  the  permission  of  the 
House  he  would  state  as  briefly  as  he  could 
the  result  of  the  inquiries  which  he  had 
made.  He  could  not  by  any  possible  cal- 
culation reduce  the  increase  of  the  county 
constituency  below  300,000.  Hon.  Mem- 
bers might  aay  it  did  not  matter  how  many 
men  were  qualified  to  vote  or  added  to  the 
constituency  provided  they  wore  fit  to  ex- 
ercise the  franchise.  He,  however,  sub- 
mitted that  this  question  of  numbers  was 
a  most  vital  element  in  the  consideration  of 
a  measure  of  this  kind,  because  every  one 
who  knew  anything  of  a  constituency  must 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that  if  they  aggregat- 
ed numbers  out  of  proportion  to  the  power 
of  property  they  would  ultimately  merge 
the  representation  of  property.  That  was 
an  aeknowledged  fact.  If  in  any  locality 
they  created  a  mob  of  roters  they  would 
not  only  annul  the  influence  of  proper- 
ty, but,  as  it  was  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
Marylebone,  they  would  reduce  the  con- 
stituency to  such  a  condition  that  a  large 
proportion  of  them  would  decline  to  exer- 
cise the  franchise.  TBie  Bill  had  that  ten- 
dency. It  was  called  a  simple  measuroi 
but  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  bad  and  mis- 
cbierouB  measure.  The  noble  Lord  intro- 
duced a  Bill  into  the  House  in  1854,  but 
the  present  tneasure  did  not  correspond 
with  it.  In  1854  the  noble  Lord  adopted, 
it  was  true,  the  principle  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  franchise;  but  he  did  more,  he 
proposed  a  change  in  the  form  of  elec- 
tions, by  which  no  less  than  fifty-six  seats 
in  that  House«  would  be  affected.  The 
isMb  Lord  proposed  what  he  called  a  coun- 


terbalancing change  in  regard  to  the  suf- 
frage. He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  believed  that 
the  delusion  under  which  the  House  was 
then  labouring  as  to  the  increase  of  the 
borough  constituencies  was  counterbalanced 
by  the  delusion  that  was  practised  on  them 
in  respect  to  the  increase  of  the  county 
constituencies.  They  had  some  Returns 
before  the  House.  One  of  them  in  parti- 
cular, the  most  useful,  had  been  granted  ou 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bath, 
and  was  printed  in  1859.  It  gave  the 
number  of  persons  rated  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor  of  the  counties  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  boroughs,  and  holding  tenements  of 
rateable  value  from  £8  to  £40.  That  num- 
ber was  787,383.  According  to  the  Re- 
turn of  that  Session,  No.  124,  the  rate- 
able value  was  below  the  real  value  by  17*8 
per  cent.  For  the  sake  of  convenience 
and  calculation  he  had  taken  the  difference 
at  20  per  cent,  but  would  make  the  allow- 
ance of  the  3  per  cent  afterwards.  In  Re- 
turn 124  of  that  Session  it  was  shown  that 
the  number  to  be  deducted  as  females  was 
20  per  cent,  and  for  males,  incapacitated 
or  unwilling  to  register  themselves,  27  per 
cent,  making  47  per  cent.  Deducting  then 
47  per  cent  from  787,383  the  number  re- 
maining was  ^  41 8,215  as  the  addition  to 
the  county  constituency.  The  variety  of 
the  county  franchise  was  such  that  it  was 
probable  that  a  large  number  of  those  per- 
sons were  otherwise  qualified.  According 
to  Return  118,  Session  1859,  the  total 
number  of  persons  assessed  to  the  poor 
rate  at  £40  and  upwards — that  was,  at 
£50  real  value,  was  336,078.  From  Re- 
turn  280,  Session  1854,  it  appeared  that 
the  occupying  tenants  of  holdings  of  that 
value,  who  were  on  the  register  for  that 
year,  were  106,579.  If  that  proportion 
were  applied  to  the  whole  number  of  per- 
sons holding  tenements  of  from  £10  to  £50 
value,  which  had  been  previously  ascer- 
tained to  be  787*383,  {he  number  shown 
would  add  249,729.  Add  to  this  750,  or 
3  per  cent  for  the  difference  between  the 
20  per  cent  assumed,  and  the  difference 
between  the  rateable  and  the  real  value, 
and  the  17  per  cent  stated  in  the  Return 
of  this  Session,  and  the  result  was  250,479, 
But  it  was  a  known  fact  that  among  the 
occupiers  of  tenements  of  £50  and  up- 
wards a  very  large  proportion  of  freeholds 
were  held,  and  that  it  was  much  more  com- 
mon for  them  to  register  than  for  a  tenan- 
cy. Therefore,  tipon  striking  an  average 
between  the  results  obtained  between  those 
two  modes  of  caloulation,  the  result  of  the 
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first  c&lcutation  wag  418.215,  and  tliftt  of 
the  second  calculation  250,479  ;  which 
made  together  668,694,  the  mcao  reiult 
of  nhioh  was  334,347.  He  staled  fear- 
lessly to  the  House  that  the  addition  to 
tlie  county  constituency  under  this  Bill 
woflld  be  hetireen  250,000  and  330.000 
instead  of  160,000,  as  was  asserted  by  tlie 
right  han.  GenileraBQ  the  Home  Secretary. 
The  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  was 
aware  that  as  early  as  1852  his  (Mr.  Ne<r- 
degate's)  attontioo  was  turned  to  the  sub- 

i'ect.  When  the  noble  Lord  introduced  hia 
till  he  (Mr.  Newdegate)  asked  him  what 
oooatituency  ho  was  about  to  create.  The 
noble  Lord  then  stated  his  inability  to  in- 
form him  of  the  number  that  would  be 
enfranchised  by  his  measure;  but  he  nas 
kind  enough  to  call  him  out  of  the  House, 
and  to  refer  him  to  certain  Returns  which 
were  the  basis  of  those  Returns  from  which 
he  had  just  quoted.  The  origin  of  this  Bill 
might  be  undoubtedly  traced  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham — the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  proposed  to  the  country  to  deal 
most  liberally  with  the  principle  of  enfran- 
ohisenienland  disfranchisement,  and  talked 
of  adding  seventy  Uemhers  to  the  House. 
But  he  did  not  intend  to  let  the  majority  of 
the  county  population  have  any  more  re- 
presentatives than  they  had  at  present. 
With  the  permission  of  the  House,  he  would 
state  the  circumstances  of  the  case  at  pre- 
sent. The  representation  of  England  and 
Wales,  under  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  ac- 
cording to  the  Census  of  1857,  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 


..  £60,094,988 
..  3.063,998 
..     10,480.030 


..£43,808,347 

..       1,383,300 

1,431,670 
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posed  to  allot  forty-sii  seats  to  counties. 
when  he  proposed  to  reduce  the  franchise 
according  to  the  present  plan.  By  the 
present  Bill  ha  proposed  to  allot  fifteen 
Members  to  counties.  He  hoped  when  the 
noble  Lord  rose  he  would  assign  some  rea- 
son  for  this.  When  the  Houao  went  into 
Committee  he  certainly  should  propose  to 
the  House  that  the  schedule  of  the  BiU  of 
1854  should  be  adopted,  as  the  reduction  of 
the  franchise  was  to  be  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, and  he  should  also  propose  some  of 
the  other  clauses  of  the  Bill  of  1854,  be- 
cause he  had  heard  no  adequate  reason  for 
the  noble  Lord's  abandoning  his  proposi- 
tion of  that  year ;  but  if  no  addition  was 
made  to  the  county  representation,  he 
should  feel  fully  jnstiGed  in  Toting  against 
the  third  reading  of  the  Bill ;  and  if  not 
rejected  in  that  House  it  would  be  rejected 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  for  this  reason,  that 
the  course  of  recent  legislation  pointed  al- 
ready to  the  confiscation  of  real  property 
by  taxation.  The  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham declared  that  the  Honse  of  Lorda 
represented  the  land  and  the  coontiea. 
Every  one  knew  that  no  Member  in  that 
House  respected  the  House  of  Lords  more 
than  he  did,  but  if  they  wished  to  place 
themselves  in  danger  they-  would  do  this 
— that  after  having  increased  the  influence 
of  numbers  enormously,  they  would  accept 
the  responsibility  of  representing  the  coun- 
ties of  England,  having  no  power  accord- 
ing to  the  Constitution  to  deal  with  the  tax- 
ation. If  they  wished  to  place  themsetvea 
in  danger  they  would  do  that,  because 
if  another  Pariiament  persevered  in  the 
course  of  confiscation  (he  could  omll  it 
nothing  else)  which  he  anticipated  from 
tlie  system  of  direct  taxation,  the  beat 
friends  of  the  House  of  Lords  would  totB 
upon  them  for  any  attempt  to  assume  the 
repieaentatioD  of  the  ooimties,  banDg,  at 
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the  same  time,  no  power  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  taxation.  He  wished  to  show 
that  the  increase  to  the  county  consti- 
tuency was  not  likely  to  he  of  the  propor- 
tion indicated  either  by  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  or  the  Home 
Secretary ;  that  they  were  about  to  increase 
▼ery  considerably  several  of  those  consti- 
tuencies. If  it  seemed  good  to  Parliament 
to  reduce  the  qualification  of  the  counties  to 
the  level  at  which  the  boroughs  had  hitherto 
atood,  the  counties  ought  to  have  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  full  representation  which 
the  boroughs  had  hitherto  had,  but  which 
had  been  denied  to  counties.  He  had  much 
else  to  say,  but  he  doubted  not  that  other 
opportunities  would  be  afforded  him  —  he 
doubted  not  that  it  would  be  proposed  to 
arrest  the  county  franchise  at  £20.  He 
should  heartily  support  that  proposal ;  'but 
if  the  decision  of  that  House  were  to  re- 
duce the  county  franchise  to  what  the  bo- 
rough franchise  was  at  present  he  should 
deem  it  his  duty  to  claim  that  justice  for 
increased  representation  to  which  the  noble 
Lord  gave  the  sanction  of  himself  and  the 
Government  of  which  he  was  a  Member  in 
1854  ;  and  he  could  see  no  grounds  of  jus- 
tice or  policy  for  the  refusal  of  that  claim. 

Mb.  black  moved  the  Adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  expressed  his 
readiness  to  assent  to  the  Motion,  and  ob- 
served that,  as  several  orders  stood  for  dis- 
cussion the  next  day,  and  as  it  was  not  de- 
sirable that  the  debate  on  the  Reform  Bill 
should  be  resumed  at  the  fag-end  of  the 
evening,  he  should  suggest  its  Adjournment 
until  Thursday,  when  he  hoped  it  would 
be  brought  to  a  close.  He  could  not  help 
thinking  that  to  seek  to  delay  the  progress 
of  the  Bill  was  hardly  a  worthy  mode  of 
dealing  with  a  great  question,  with  respect 
to  which  it  was  announced  that  no  division 
was  to  be  taken.  If  the  case  were  other- 
wise, and  it  was  proposed  that  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  should  not  be  acceded 
to,  he  could,  of  course,  understand  why 
hon.  Gentlemen  should  desire  that  the  de- 
bate should  be  prolonged. 

Mb.  DISRAELI  said,  he  thought  the 
noble  Lord  acted  wisely  in  assenting  to  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate  until  Thursday. 
As  to  whether  it  could  conveniently  be 
brought  to  a  close  on  that  day,  the  noble 
Lord  was,  of  course,  as  good  a  judge  as 
any  hon.  Member  on  the  Opposition  side 
of  the  House  could  be  supposed  to  be,  in- 
asmuch as  those  who  sat  on  the  same  side 
as  the  noble  Lord  bad  hitherto  taken  the 
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chief  share  in  the  discussion.  The  noble 
Lord  did  not,  he  was  sure,  when  he  spoke 
of  delay,  mean  to  make  any  personal  or 
party  allusion;  but  he  must  remind  the  no- 
ble Lord  that  he  seemed  altogether  to  mis- 
apprehend the  character  of  a  discussion 
which  he  (Mr.  Disraeli)  had,  he  believed, 
commenced  aboul  six  weeks  ago.  He  had 
then  stated,  for  his  own  part,  and  on  be- 
half of  those  with  whom  he  acted,  that 
they  would  not  object  to  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill;  but  in  making  that  state- 
ment he  had  by  no  means  intended  to  ex- 
press his  approval  of  the  measure,  or  to 
give  his  adhesion  to  its  principles.  All  he 
wished  to  imply  was  simply  that  in  assent- 
ing to  the  second  reading  they  were  willing 
to  consider  the  subject  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
principle  on  which  that  reconstruction 
should  proceed.  Ho  therefore  desired  that 
the  noble  Lord  should  clearly  understand 
that,  in  speaking  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
his  friends  —  the  noble  Lord  could,  of 
course,  answer  for  his  own — he  did  not 
seek  for  delay,  but  by  a  full  discussion  of 
all  the  principles  involved  in  the  Bill  so  to 
prepare  themselves  to  deal  with  a  question 
of  immense  importance  that  when  they  went 
into  Committee  upon  it  the  mind  of  the 
House  and  the  country  might  he  fitted  to 
grapple  with  it  as  it  deserved,  and  that 
hon.  Members  might  not  be  then  compelled 
to  launch  into  serious  and  lengthened  dis- 
cussions ;  but,  having  cleared  the  way  by 
preliminary  debate,  might  be  enabled  to 
proceed  with  greater  facility  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  He  therefore  begged 
the  noble  Lord  not  for  one  moment  to  ima- 
gine that  delay  was  the  object  of  the  Con- 
servative party,  while,  of  course,  it  would 
be  presumptuous  on  his  part  to  touch  upon 
the  question  of  what  were  the  wishes  in 
the  matter  of  the  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  and  his  friends  desired,  in  short, 
not  delay,  but  that  deep  and  deliberate  in- 
vestigation of  a  great  subject  which  was  in 
accordance  with  the  freedom  of  discussion 
by  which  the  Parliament  of  England  was 
characterized. 

Mb.  BENTINCK  said,  he  had  often  pro- 
tested against  arrangements  between  the 
two  front  benches  as  to  when  debates  were 
to  come  forward,  and  he  had  trusted  that 
he  should  he  able,  with  the  support  of  a 
great  number  of  independent  Members,  to 
stop  such  an  unconstitutional  practice.  He 
for  one  had  risen  several  times  that  night 
in  the  hope  of  catching  the  Speaker's  eye, 
but  had  failed  in  so  doing.     Under  these 
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circumBtances  he  was  only  exercising  his 
indisputable  right  as  a  Member  of  that 
House  when  he  said  he  should  use  his 
utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  the  debate 
from  being  brought  to  a  termination  until 
he  had  a  full  and  ample  opportunity  of 
expressing  to  the  best  of  his  ability  his 
opinion  on  the  BiU  ;  for  however  unimpor- 
tant that  opinion  might  be,  he  should  be 
wanting  in  his  duty  to  the  numerous  con- 
stituency which  he  represented  if  he  did 
not  express  it.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that 
the  demonstration  which  had  taken  place 
on  a  former  occasion  was  not  a  mere  flash 
in  the  pan,  and  that  the  front  benches 
would  not  be  allowed  to  dictate  to  the 
House  in  matters  of  this  kind.  The  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  seemed 
to  assume,  in  consequence  of  a  statement 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  on  a  former 
evening,  that  there  would  be  no  division ; 
but  the  noble  Lord  must  remember  that 
any  hon.  Member  would  have  the  power 
to  divide  the  House  on  the  second  reading. 
Disclaiming  entirely  the  right  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire to  interfere  with  the  progress  of 
the  debate,  he  (Mr.  Bentinck)  concurred 
to  the  full  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
in  his  observation  that  what  the  Conserva- 
tive Members  wanted  was  discussion,  not 
delay  ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  unaccount- 
able that  the  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Pal- 
merston)  should  object  to  a  careful  discus- 
sion of  the  Bill,  seeing  that  if  it  had  those 
merits  which  the  Government  said  it  pos- 
sessed, discussion  could  only  have  the  effect 
of  making  those  merits  apparent  to  the 
House. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  that  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  just  addressed  them 
appeared  to  have  mistaken  his  noble  Friend 
at  the  head  of  the  Government.  His  noble 
Friend  bad  never  intended  the  front  benches 
to  agree  as  to  the  debate  coming  to  a  close. 
He  had  only  put  it  to  the  consideration  of 
the  House  whether  it  might  not  think  it 
convenient  the  debate  should  terminate  on 
Thursday.  There  was  a  very  great  con- 
venience in  hon.  Members  knowing  when  a 
debate  was  likely  to  come  to  an  end.  Of 
another  observation  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
he  must  take  some  notice.  He  stated  that 
his  noble  Friend  had  assumed  from  what 
had  passed  in  this  discussion  that  there 
was  to  be  no  division  against  the  second  '' 
reading.  The  debate  bad  lasted  three  or  | 
four  nights  ;  and  it  would  certainly  be ' 
Qsoal,  and  due  in  courtesy,  not  only  to  the 
Mr.  Btnfmck 


Government,  but  to  the  House,  that  if  any 
hon.  Gentleman  intended  to  divide  against 
the  second  reading  some  notice  should  be 
given  of  that  intention.  It  should  be  pub- 
licly known,  or  many  hon.  Members  might 
be  absent  in  the  country,  or,  if  in  London, 
might  stay  away  from  the  House  under 
the  conviction  that  no  division  would  take 
place  ;  and  then  a  division  might  be  taken 
oy  surprise,  when  least  expected.  This 
was  not  usual  even  as  to  Measures  of  minor 
importance,  and  certainly  not  on  a  Measpre 
so  important  as  the  present  Bill.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  a  perfect  right  to  ex- 
press his  sentiments  at  any  length  he 
thought  proper  ;  but,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  House  and  by  courtesy,  if 
a  division  was  to  be  taken,  some  notice  of 
it  should  be  given. 

Lord  CLAUD  HAMILTON  said,  he 
was  glad  to  hoar  the  declaration  of  the 
noble  Lord,  because  when  he  had  once  re- 
monstrated with  the  noble  Lord  for  bring- 
ing on  a  Bill  of  132  Clauses  without  notice^ 
the  noble  Lord  told  him  somewhat  peremp- 
torily that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  hon. 
Member  to  be  always  in  his  place. 

Mr.  FELLOWES  said,  he,  for  one,  pro- 
tested against  any  understanding  being  en- 
tered into  that  the  debate  should  close  on 
Thursday. 

Mr.  KNIGHTLEY  said,  that  the  Go- 
vernment ought  not  to  charge  hon.  Mem- 
bers with  delay  after  they  had  themselves 
been  guilty  of  such  Uiches  in  respect  of  this 
Bill.  There  had  only  been  an  evening  and 
a  half's  discussion  of  the  Bill  before  Easter, 
whereas  the  measure  might  have  been 
brought  in  as  long  ago  as  January.  When 
the  Government  were  asked  the  oUier  even- 
ing whether  the  debate  would  be  resumed, 
the  noble  Lord,  with  his  usual  sweet  smile, 
assured  them  that  it  would  if  more  im- 
portant'  business  had  been  disposed  of — 
the  more  important  business  being  the  re- 
peal of  Sir  John  Barnard's  Act,  of  which 
probably  not  one  person  in  ten,  unconnected 
with  the  Stock  Exchange,  had  ever  heard. 

Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  said,  he  wish- 
ed to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  no 
Irish  Members  bad  yet  spoken.  It  might 
be  said  that  they  had  no  concern  in  the 
English  Bill,  bat  there  was  an  old  proverb 
to  the  effect  that  when  yonr  neighbour's 
house  was  on  fire  it  was  decidedly  your 
affair.  It  might  be  tbooght  that  they  who 
were  advocates  of  an  extension  were  obliged 
to  accept  anything  that  was  offered  Uiem 
for  that  purpose ;  but  the  Bill  might  pos- 
sibly be  opposed  on  the  ground  that  a  more 
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Batisfactory  one  might  be  Bubstitoted  for  it. 
As  the  Bill  based  the  franchise  upon  the 
principle  of  population,  and  as  it  went  very 
close  to  manhood  suffrage,  he  should  vote 
for  it,  thinking  that  the  franchise  could  not 
be  too  much  extended.  But  still,  believing 
that  the  Bill  would  not  satisfy  the  just  ex- 
pectations of  the  country,  he  hoped  a 
Resolution  would  be  passed  containing  a 
distinct  protest  on  the  part  of  the  House 
against  its  being  treated  as  a  finality  mea- 
sure. 
Debate /ur(A«r  adjourned  till  Thursday 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  (IRELAND) 
BILL.— SECOND  READING. 
Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 
Mb.  CARDWELL  said,  that  ho  would 


move  to  postpone  the  second  reading  of 
this  Bill. 

Mr.  HENNESSY  complained  that  it 
had  not  yet  been  printed. 

Mr.  CARDWELL  explained  that  the 
delay  in  circulating  the  Bill  arose  from 
proofs  having  to  be  sent  for  revision  to  his 
right  hon.  Friend  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  observed  that  it  was 
trifling  with  a  subject  of  great  importance 
to  have  introduced  this  measure — as  was 
shrewdly  suspected  —  before  it  was  pre- 
pared.  The  Government  had  no  right  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  which  was  not  ready  for  the 
printers. 

Second  Reading  deferred  till  Friday, 

House  adjoarned  at  a  quarter 
before  One  o'clock. 
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To  Amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Representation 
of  the  People  in  England  and  Wales. 


WHEREAS  it  is  expedient  to  make  further 
Provision  for  the  due  Representation  of 
the  People  in  Parliament :  Bo  it  enacted  by  the 
Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 
Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parlia- 
ment assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same, 
as  follows : 

I.  Every  Male  Person  of  full  Age,  and  not  sub- 
ject to  any  legal  Incapacity,  who  shall  occupy 
within  any  County,  or  Riding,  Parts,  or  Di- 
vision of  a  County,  in  England  or  Wales,  excepi 
within  the  Limits  of  a  City  or  Borough  which 
fhall  return  a  Member  or  Members  to  serve  in 
Parliament,  or  of  a  place  sharing  in  the  Election 
for  such  City  or  Borough,  as  Owner  or  Tenant, 
any  House,  Warehouse,  Counting-house,  Shop,  or 
other  Building,  being  either  separately  or  jointly 
with  any  Land  within  such  County,  Riding,  Parts, 
or  Division  (except  within  such  limits  as  afore- 
said) occupied  therewith  by  him  as  Owner,  or 
occupied  by  biro  therewith  as  Tenant  under  the 
same  landlord,  of  the  clear  yearly  Value  of  not 
less  than  2'en  Pounds,  shall,  if  duly  registered,  be 
entitled  to  vote  in  the  Election  of  a  Knight  or 
Knights  of  the  Shire  to  serve  in  Parliament  for 
such  County,  Riding,  Parts,  or  Division  :  Pro- 
Tided  always,  that  no  such  Person  shall  be  so  re- 
gistered in  any  Year  unless  he  have  resided  for 
Six  Calendar  Mouths  next  previous  to  tho  latt 
Day  of  July  in  such  Year  within  such  County, 
Riding,  Parts,  or  Division. 

II.  The  Provisions  herein-after  mentioned  with 
reference  to  the  Right  to  vote  in  the  Election  of  a 
Member  or  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  a 
City  or  Borough,  in  respect  of  the  Occupation  of 
Premises  in  such  City  or  Borough,  and  to  be  re- 
gistered in  respect  of  such  Right,  that  is  to  say, 
the  Provisions  now  in  force  as  to  the  Time  of 
such  Occupation,  as  to  being  rated,  claiming  to 
be  rated,  and  Payment  of  Rates,  and  as  to  suc- 
cessive and  joint  Occupation,  shall  be  applicable 
to  the  Right  to  vote  in  the  Election  of  a  Knight 
or  Knights  of  the  Shire  conferred  by  this  Act,  and 
to  be  registered  in  respect  of  such  Right,  as  if 
such  Provisions  were  re-enacted,  mutatis  mutan- 
dis, with  reference  thereto. 

in.  The  Occupation  of  Premises  within  a  City 
or  Borough  which  shall  return  a  Member  or  Mem- 
bers to  serve  in  Parliament,  or  within  a  Place 
sharing  in  the  Election  for  such  City  or  Borough, 
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of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  Six 
Pounds,  shall  confer  a  Right  to  vote  in  the  Elec- 
tion of  such  Member  or  Members,  in  like  Manner 
as  such  Right  is  now  conferred  in  respect  of  the 
Occupation  of  Premises  of  the  clear  v  early  Value 
of  not  less  than  Ten  Pounds  ;  and  all  Provisions 
now  in  force  concerning  such  Right  in  respect  of 
such  Occupation  shall,  saye  as  herein  otherwise 
provided,  be  applicable  to  the  Right  hereby  con- 
ferred, as  if  Six  Pounds  were  mentioned  in  Seo-« 
tion  Twenty -seven  of  the  Act  of  the  Session  holden 
in  the  Second  and  Thh*d  Years  of  King  William 
the  Fourth,  Chapter  Forty-five,  and  were  men- 
tioned or  referred  to  in  all  other  the  Provisions 
concerning  such  right,  instead  of  Ten  Pounds. 

IV.  No  Person  shall  be  entitled  under  this  Act 
to  vote  in  the  Election  of  a  Knight  or  Knights  of 
the  Shire  for  any  County,  or  Riding,  Parts,  or 
Division  of  a  County,  or,  under  the  said  Act  of 
tho  Second  and  Third  Years  of  King  William  the 
Fourth  and  this  Act,  to  vote  in  the  Election  of  a 
Member  or  Members  for  any  City  or  Borough,  in 
respect  of  his  Occupation,  jointly  with  any  Land, 
of  any  Building  other  than  a  Liwelling  House  in 
which  he  himself  resides,  unless  such  Building 
separately  be  of  the  clear  yearly  Value  of  not  less 
than  Five  Pottnds  in  a  County  or  than  Three 
Pounds  in  a  City  or  Borough,  although  the  same, 
jointly  with  the  land  eccupicd  therewith,  be  of  the 
clear  yearly  Value  of  not  less  than  Ten  Pounds 
or  Six  Pounds,  as  the  Case  may  require. 

V.  Sections  Twenty-four  and  Twenty-five  of 
the  said  Act  of  King  William  the  Fourth,  dis- 
entitling Persons  in  the  Cases  therein  mentioned 
to  vote  in  the  Election  of  a  Knight  or  Knights  of 
the  Shire  in  respect  of  their  Estates  and  Interests 
as  Freeholders,  Copyholders,  or  Customary  Ten- 
ants, or  Tenants  in  Ancient  Demesne,  or  as  such 
Lessees  or  Assignees,  or  as  such  Tenants  and  Oc- 
cupiers as  in  the  said  Act  mentioned,  shall  not  be 
applicable  in  the  Case  of  any  Building  and  I^nd 
occupied  therewith,  where,  by  reason  of  the  fore- 
going Enactment,  the  Occupier  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  vote  for  any  City  or  Borough  in  respect 
thereof. 

VI.  So  much  of  Sections  Twenty-seven,  Twenty- 
eight,  and  Twenty-nine  of  the  said  Act  of  the  Se- 
cond and  Third  Years  of  King  William  the  Fourth, 
and  so  much  of  an  Act  of  the  Session  holden  in 
t^e  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Years  of  Iler  Mnjesty, 
Chapter  Ninety,  and  of  an  Act  of  the  Session 
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holden  in  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Years  of 
Her  Majesty,  Chapter  Fourteen,  as  requires  as  a 
Condition  of  the  Registration  in  any  Year  of  any 
suoh  Occupier  of  Premises  as  therein  mentioned, 
or  of  his  Title  to  vote  in  the  Election  for  any  City 
or  Borough,  that  he  shall  have  paid  on  or  before 
the  Twentieth  Day  of  July  in  such  Year  all  the 
Assessed  Taxes  which  have  become  payable  from 
him  as  therein  mentioned,  shall  be  repealed. 

VIL  Each  of  the  Boroughs  mentioned  in  the 
Schedule  (A.)  to  this  Act  shall,  from  and  after 
the  End  of  this  present  Parliament^  return  One 
Member  and  no  more  to  serve  in  Parliament. 

VIII.  The  Parishes  of  Chelsea  and  Kensington 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex  shall,  for  the  Purposes 
of  this  Act,  together  form  a  Borough,  to  be  called 
the  Borough  of  Chelsea,  and  such  Borouffh  shall, 
from  and  after  the  End  of  this  present  Parliament, 
return  Two  Members  to  sen-e  in  Parliament. 

IX.  Each  of  the  Places  mentioned  in  the  Sche- 
dule (B.)  to  this  Act  shall  for  the  Purposes  of  this 
Act  be  a  Borough,  and  shall  as  such  Borough  in- 
clude the  Places  and  be  comprised  within  the 
Boundaries  of  suoh  Boroughs  as  such  Boundaries 
shall  be  settled  and  described  in  an  Act  to  be 
passed  for  that  Purpose  in  this  present  Session 
of  Parliament,  which  Act  when  passed  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  Part  of  this  Act  as  if 
the  samo  were  incorporated  herewith :  and  each 
of  the  said  Boroughs  named  in  the  said  Schedule 
(B.)  shall,  from  and  after  the  End  of  this  present 
Parliament  return  One  Member  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  if  no  Act  to  settle  and  describe  the 
Boundaries  of  the  said  Boroughs  be  passed  before 
the  First  Day  of  June  One  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty,  then,  until  Parliament  otherwise 
provide,  each  such  Borough  shall  comprise  such 
Places  and  include  such  Boundaries  as  are  spe- 
cified and  described  in  connection  with  the  Name 
of  such  respective  Borough  in  the  said  Schedule. 

X.  In  all  future  Parliaments  the  West  Riding 
of  the  County  of  York  shall  return  Fotir  Knights 
of  the  Shire  instead  of  Two  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

XI.  In  all  future  Parliaments  the  County,  Rid- 
ing, Parts,  and  each  of  the  Divisions  of  Counties 
mentioned  in  the  Schedule  (C.)  to  this  Act  shall 
respectively  return  Three  Knights  of  the  Shire 
instead  of  Two  to  serve  in  Parliament. 

XII.  In  all  future  Parliaments  each  of  the 
Boroughs  mentioned  in  the  Schedule  (D.)  to  this 
Act  shall  return  Three  Members  instead  of  Two 
to  serve  in  Parliament. 

XIII.  In  all  future  Parliaments  the  University 
of  London  shall  return  One  Member  to  serve  in 
Parliament. 

XIV.  Every  Person,  not  subject  to  any  legal 
Incapacity,  on  whom  the  Degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  Bachelor  of  Laws,  Doctor  of  Laws,  Bachelor 
of  Medicine  or  Poctor  of  Medicine  shall  have  been 
conferred  by  the  University  of  London,  or  who 
shall  be  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  such  University  of 
not  less  than  Three  Years'  standing,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  vote  in  the  Election  of  any  Member  to 
serve  io  Parliament  for  the  said  University. 

XV.  The  Sheriff  for  the  Time  being  of  the 
County  in  which  each  of  tho  Boroughs  consti« 
tuted  by  this  Act  is  situate  shall,  within  Two 
Months  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  in 
every  subsequent  Year  in  the  month  of  March, 
by  Writing  under  his  Uand,  to  be  delivered  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  of  the  County  within 
One  Week,  and  to  be  by  suoh  Clerk  of  the  Peace 


filed  and  preserved  with  the  Records  of  his  Office* 
appoint  for  such  respective  Borough  a  fit  Person 
being  resident  therein  to  be,  and  such  Person  so 
appointed  shall  accordingly  be,  the  Returning 
Officer  for  such  respective  Borough  until  the  Ap- 
pointment to  be  made  in  the  succeeding  March  ; 
and  tho  Provisions  pontaii^ed  in  Section  Eleven 
of  the  said  Act  of  the  Second  and  Third  Yean 
of  King  William  the  Fourth,  providing  for  the 
Event  of  the  Death  or  Incapacity  of  any  Per- 
son appointed  as  Returning  Officer  for  any  Bo- 
rough, as  therein  mentioned,  and  exempting  any 
Person  so  appointed  from  serving  again  in  the  same 
Office,  and  disqualifying  certain  Persons  from 
being  so  appointed,  and  Persons  so  appointed  from 
being  appointed  Churchwardens  or  Overseers,  and 
providing  for  the  Case  of  a  Charter  of  Incorpor- 
ation being  granted  to  any  Borough,  shall  extend 
and  be  applicable  to  and  for  the  Appointment  of 
Returning  Officers  for  the  Boroughs  constituted 
by  this  Act,  and  to  tho  Returning  Officers  to  be 
appointed  for  the  same  under  this  Enactment, 
and  to  the  Case  of  a  Charter  of  Incorporation 
being  granted  to  any  Borough  constituted  by  this 
Act;  and  for  the  Purposes  of  this  Provision  the 
Borough  of  Staly bridge  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
situate  in  the  County  of  Chester. 

XVI.  The  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
London  shall  be  the  Returning  Officer  for  suoh 
University,  and  the  Writ  for  any  Election  of  a 
Member  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  such  Univer- 
sity shall  be  directed  to  such  Vice-Chancellor. 

XVII.  The  Vice-chancellor  of  the  University 
of  London  shall  proceed  to  Election,  in  pursuance 
of  any  Writ  to  be  directed  to  him  as  hereln-beforo 
mentioned,  within  Three  Days  after  the  Receipt 
of  such  Writ,  giving  Three  clear  Days*  Notice  of 
the  Day  and  Place  of  Election,  exclusive  of  the 
Day  of  Proclamation  and  the  Day  of  Election, 
and  shall  after  such  Election  certify  the  same,  to- 
gether with  such  Writ,  according  to  the  Directions 
thereof. 

XVIII.  At  every  contested  Election  of  a  Mem- 
ber to  serve  in  Parliament  for  the  University  of 
London  tho  Polling  shall  commence  at  Eiaht 
o'clock  in  the  Morning  of  the  Day  next  following 
the  Day  fixed  for  the  Election,  and  may  continue 
for  not  more  than  Three  Days,  Sunday,  Christmas 
Day,  and  Good  Friday  being  excluded  ;  but  no 
Poll  shall  be  kept  open  later  than  Four  o'Clook  in 
the  Afternoon. 

XIX.  At  every  such  Election  of  a  Member  for 
the  University  of  London  the  Vice-Chancellor 
shall  appoint  the  Polling  Place,  and  also  shall 
have  Power  to  appoint  Two  or  more  Pro-Vioe- 
Chancellors,  any  One  of  whom  may  receive  the 
Votes  and  decide  upon  all  Questions  during  the 
Absence  of  suoh  Vice-Chancellor;  and  suoh  Vio^- 
Chancellor  shall  have  Power  to  appoint  Poll  Clerks 
and  other  Officers,  by  One  or  more  of  whom  the 
Votes  shall  be  entered  in  the  Poll  Book  or  suoh 
Number  of  Poll  Books  as  shall  be  judged  neoessary 
by  such  Vice-Chancellor;  and  such  Vice-Chan- 
cellor shall,  not  later  than  Two  o' Clock  in  (he 
Afternoon  of  the  Day  next  following  the  Close  of 
the  Poll,  openly  declare  the  State  of  the  Poll,  and 
make  Proclamation  of  the  Member  chosen. 

XX.  Every  Person  on  whom,  under  the  Pro- 
visions herein-before  contained,  a  Right  of  voting 
at  any  Election  of  a  Knight  or  Knights  of  the 
Shire  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  any  CouoCy, 
Riding,  Parts,  or  Division  of  a  County,  or  of  » 
MemlMr  or  Members  to  serve  in  ParUament  fi>r 
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an  J  City  or  Borongh,  is  conferred,  sball,  subject 
to  the  Conditions  faceting  such  Right,  be  entitled 
to  Tote  at  any  Election  of  a  Knight  or  Knights 
of  the  Shire  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  such 
Conntj,  Riding,  Parts,  or  Difision,  or  of  a  Mem- 
ber or  Members  to  senre  in  Parliament  for  euch 
City  or  Borough,  which  takes  place  after  the  hist 
Day  of  November  Om  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
tixty,  and,  subject  to  the  Conditions  affecting  his 
Right  to  be  registered  in  any  Year,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  be  registered  in  any  Register  of  Voters 
to  be  formed  for  such  County,  Riding,  Parts,  or 
Division,  or  for  such  City  or  Borough,  in  or  after 
the  Year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty. 

XXI.  Registers  of  Voters  shall  be  formed  in 
and  after  the  Year  One  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty,  notwithstanding  the  Continuance  of 
this  present  Parliament,  for  or  in  respect  of  the 
Boroughs  constituted  by  this  Act,  in  like  Manner 
as  if  they  respectively  were  Boroughs  now  return- 
ing Members  to  serve  in  Parliament. 

XXII.  No  Person  shall  be  registered  in  the  re- 
spective Registers  of  Voters  to  be  formed  during 
this  present  Parliament  for  the  Counties  and  Di- 
visions of  Counties  in  which  the  Boroughs  consti- 
tuted by  this  Act  may  be  respectively  situate,  who 
would  not  be  entitled  to  be  so  registered  in  case 
the  same  were  now  Boroughs  returning  Members 
to  serve  in  Parliament. 

XX II I.  Nothing. in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
rights  of  Persons  whose  names  are  on  any  Regis- 
ter of  Voters  in  force  at  the  Time  of  the  .passing 
of  this  Act  to  vote  at  any  Election  which  takes 
place  before  the  First  Ikcg  of  December  On/e 
thousand  eight  hundred  <ttui  sixty. 

XXIV.  In  case  a  Dissolution  of  this  present 
Parliament  take  place  before  the  Day  at  and  from 
which  the  Registers  of  Voters  to  be  first  made  for 
the  Boroughs  constituted  by  this  Act  begin  to  be 
in  force,  the  Writs  for  the  Election  of  Members 
to.  serve  in  Parliament  for  such  respective  Bo- 
roughs shall  not  be  issued  until  such  Registers 
be«n  to  be  in  force. 

aXV.  Tho  Provisions  of  the  said  Act  of  the 
Second  and  Third  Years  of  King  William  the 
Fourth,  relating  to  the  Construction  thereof,  shall 
be  applicable  to  the  Enactments  herein-before 
oontained  ;  and  all  other  the  Provisions  of  the  said 
Act,  and  of  any  Act  amending  the  same,  now  in 
force,  and  not  hereby  repealed,  so  fiir  as  the  same 
are  not  inconsistent  with  the  Enactments  herein- 
before contained,  shall  he  oonstrued  with  such 
Enactments  as  One  Act. 

XXVI.  In  the  Precept  of  the  Town  Clerk  and 
Notice  by  the  Overseers,  of  which  Forms  (num- 


bered 1.  and  2.)  arc  given  in  Schedule  (B.)  to  the 
Act  of  the  Session  holden  in  tho  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Years  of  Her  Majesty,  Chapter  Eighteen,  *'  the 
clear  yearly  Value  of  Six  Founds"  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  "the  dear  yearly  Value  of  Ten 
Pounds,"  and  in  the  said  Notice  the  Words  **  and 
Assessed  Taxes"  shall  be  omitted ;  and  at  the 
End  of  the  Headings  of  -the  Lists  numbered  3. 
and  4.  in  the  same  Schedule  add  "  and  of  an  Act 
passed  in  the  Twenty-third  Year  of  Her  Majesty, 
intituled  [insert  the  Title  of  this  Acf]" 

XXVII.  The  Provisions  of  the  ssiid  Act  of  the 
Sixth  and  Seventh  Years  of  Her  Maiesty,  as 
amended  by  this  Act,  shall  be  applicable  for  the 
Registration  of  Persons  entitled  to  vote,  and  to 
the  Rights  of  voting  under  this  Act,  and  to  the 
Proceedings  in  Elections  to  be  had  in  pursuance 
of  this  Act,  in  like  Manner  as  such  Provisions  are 
now  applicable  for  the  Registration  of  Persona 
entitled  to  vote,  to  Rights  of  voting,  and  to  Pro- 
ceedings in  the  Election  of  Meml^rs  to  serve  in 
Parliament. 

XXVIII.  AU  Uws,  Statutes,  Usages,  Provi- 
sions, and  Penalties  now  in  force  respecting  the 
Election  of  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament  for 
England  and  Wales,  except  so  for  as  the  same  are 
hereby  repealed  or  are  inconsistent  with  the  Pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  shall  be  and  remain  in  full 
Force,  and  shall'  apply  as  well  to  the  Election  of 
Members  to  serve  in  Parliament  in  pursuance  of 
this  Act  as  to  other  Elections  of  Members  to  serve 
in  Parliament.  ■ 

XXIX  All  Writs  to  be  issued  for  the  Election 
of  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament,  and  all  Man- 
dates, Precepts,  Instruments,  Proceedings,  and 
Notices  consequent  upon  such  Writs,  shall  be 
framed  and  expressed  in  such  Manner  and  Form 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying  the  Provi- 
sions of  this  Act  into  effect. 

XXX.  If  any  Person  duly  elected  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  any  future  Parliament 
hold,  at  the  Time  of  his  being  elected,  any  OfBoe 
the  Acceptance  of  whioh  after  his  Election  would 
have  made  void  his  Seat,  his  Acceptance  while  he 
continues  such  Member  of  any  other  Ofltoe,  upon 
or  immediately  before  his  Resignation  of  the  Office 
holden  at  the  Time  of  his  Election,  or  upon  or  im- 
mediately before  the  Revocation  or  Avoidance  of 
his  Appointment  to  the  OfBoe  so  holden,  shall  not, 
nor  shall  any  like  Change  only  of  Office  from  Time 
to  Time,  make  void  bis  Seat  in  Parliament,  unless 
the  Office  so  accepted  be  an  Office  the  holder  of 
which  is  incapable  of  being  elected  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 
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SCHEDULE 

Bormiffh*  now  nkimmff  Two  Memb^rBy  tohich  are  i 

Member  each. 


Goildfbrd 

Hertford 

Devises 

Marlow 

Dorchester 

Bodmin 

Chippenham 


fiuntkigdon 

Cirenoester 

Ripon 

Maldon 

Tewkesbury 

Knaresborough 


Andover 

Ludlow 

Lymington 

Leominster 

Marlborough 

Richmond 


W^lls 

Evesham 

Harwich 

Totnes 

Thetford 

Honiton 


?11 


Btpreientation  qf 


(Appbncix) 


the  People  BiU. 


Till 


SCHEDULE  B. 

t 

Places  to  be  Boroughs  to  return  One  Mefnber  each. 


Covntj. 


Chei^iire 


Lanoaihira 


Places  to  be  Boroaghs. 


Birkenhead  - 


Cbeehire  and  Laneaehire 


Bornley 


Stalybridge  • 


Temporary  Contents  and  Boundaries. 


The  extra-paroohial  Ghapelry  of  Birkenhead, 
the  seToral  Townships  of  Claughton,  Tran- 
mere,  and  Oxton,  and  so  mach  of  the 
Township  of  Higher  Bebbington  as  lies  to 
the  Eastward  of  the  Road  leading  from 
Higher  Tranmere  to  Lower  Bebbingtoo. 

The  District  within  the  Improvement  Bonn* 
dary  as  fixed  by  the  Act  passed  in  the  Se»> 
sion  holden  in  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Yean 
of  Her  Majesty,  Chapter  119.  (Local  and 
Personal),  Section  98. 

The  District  within  the  Police  Boundary  of 
the  Town  of  Stalybridge,  as  fixed  by  an 
Act  passed  in  the  Ninth  Tear  of  King 
George  the  Fourtii,  Chapter  26.  (Local 
and  Personal.) 


SCHEDULE   C. 

County,  Riding f  Parts,  and  Divisions  of  Counties,  iww  returning  Two  Knights  of  th$ 
Shire,  which  are  to  return  in  future  Parliaments  Three  Knights  of  the  Shire  each. 


Lancashire,  Sovthem  Dirision. 

Lancnshire,  Northern  Diyision. 

Middlesex. 

Kent,  Western  Division. 

Devonshire,  Sonthem  Division. 

Staffordshire,  Southern  Division, 

Torkshire,  North  Riding. 


Lincolnshire,  Parts  of  Lindsey. 
Essex,  Southern  Division. 
Somersetshire,  Eastern  Division. 
Norfolk,  Western  Division. 
Cornwall,  Western  Division. 
Essex,  Northern  Division. 


SCHEDULE  D. 

Botoughs  now  returning  Two  Members,  which  are  to  return  in  future  Parliaments  Three 

Members  each. 


Manchester* 
Liverpool. 


Binningham. 
Leeds. 


INDEX 

TO 

HANSARD'S   PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES 

VOLUME    CLVIL 

SEOOND  VOLUME  OF  SESSION  1860. 


Explanation  of  the  Abbretiationb. 

IR,  2R.  SR,  First,  Second,  or  Third  Reading. — Amend,t  Amendment — Res,,  Resolution.— Com. 
Committee. — iZf-Com., Re-committal. — Rep*,  Report. — -^dj,,  Adjourned. — c/.,  Clause. — add* 
el..  Additional  Clause. — n^^., Negatived.— .2.,  Lords.  — c,  Commons.— m.  9.,  Main  Question. — 
o.  q*.  Original  Question. — o.  m.,  Original  Motion.  — p*q**  Previous  Question. —  r,  p,.  Report 
Progress. — ^.,  Ayes.— i\r.,  Noes. —  3f.,  M^ority. —  \tt  Div.,2nd  Div.,  First  or  Second  Divi- 
sion. 

When  in  the  Text  or  in  the  Index  a  Speech  is  marked  thus  *,  4t  indicates  that  the  Speech 
is  reprinted  fr<ym  a  Pamphlet  or  some  authorised  Report. 

When  in  the  Index  a  f  is  prefixed  to  a  Name  or  an  OflBoe  (the  Member  having  accepted  or 
vacated  office  during  the  Session)  and  to  Subjects  of  Debate  thereunder,  it  indicates  Uiat  the 
Speeches  on  those  Subjects  were  delivered  in  the  speaker's  private  or  official  character,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

When  in  this  Index  a  *  is  added  to  the  Reading  of  a  Bill,  it  indicates  that  no  Debate  took 
place  upon  that  stage  of  the  measure. 


"  A  ocBiNeTON  "  Trafupartf  The 
xjL  e.  Question  (Mr.  Aid.  Salomons),  446 

Adak,  Mr.  W.  P.,  Claehmannamhire,  Sfo. 
Timber  Duties— Drawback,  1029 

Adbeblet,  Bt.  Sn.  C.  B.,  Staffordshire,  W. 

Colonies,  Defence  of  the,  1637 

MiUtia,  Disembodied.  1162 

Religious  Worship,  2R.  533 

Representation  of  the  People,  2R.  1059, 1061 

Sir  John  Barnard's  Act  Repeal,  2R.  2030 

Adulteration  of  Food  Bill, 

e.  Com.  el.  4,  543  ;  el,  5,  546  ; 

el  11,  [A.  101,  N.  88,  M.  13]  547 ; 

el,  2.  547,  [A.  123,  N.  16,  M,  107]  548 ; 

8R.*  1885 
I.  1R.»  1919 

Abtogate,  The  Lord,  (Bt.  Hon.  J.  Mon- 
creiff),  Edinburgh 
Foreshores  ^Scotland),  727 
Representation  of  the  People  (Scotland),  728 
Universities  (Scotland),  L^ave,  68 

Aggravated  Assaults  Act  Amendment  Bill, 
e,  IR.*  15 

AoNBW,  Sir  A.,  Wigtonshire 
Bribery — Conveyance  of  Voters,  339 
Parks,  Shrubs  in  the,  HI 

VOL.  CLVIL    [third  8SBISS.] 


Agreements,  Sfo, — Ways  and  Means, 
e.  Com.  Res.  9, 1228 

AiBLiE,  Earl  of 
Elections,  Ao.,  Retoma  moved  for^  1110 

Abghdall,  Capt.  M.  £.,  Fermanagh  Co, 
**  Great  Tasmania,"  Mortality  on  board  the, 
1153 

Abgyll,  Duke  of  (Lord  Privy  Seal), 

France,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  337;  Ad- 
dress movedt  608  ;  Explanation,  717 

India— Progress  of.  Papers  moved  for,  13; — 
Financial  Statement  of  Mr.  Wilson,  1230  ;— 
Banks  and  Currency,  Papers  moved  for, 
1326,  1327,  1484,  1490,  1491 ;— Licenshig 
System,  1585 

Parliamentary  Reform — Com.  moved  for,  1939, 
1952, 1958 

Savoy.  Annexation  of,  102 

Tuscany,  Provisional  Government  of,  Papen 
moved  for,  213,  216 

Valuation  of  Rateable  Property  (Ireland),  Com. 
715 

Army, 

Armstrong  Gun  Factory,  c.  Question  (Sir  D. 

L.  Evans),  2056 
Artillery,  Officers  of,  c.  Question  (Capt.  Jervis), 

834,  1156 
Barrach  Masters,  c.  Question  (Col.  French), 

2057 
Cape  Rlies,  c.  Question  (Col.  P.  Herbert),  933 

4  D 
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AYR 


BAR 


Army — oont. 

Cavalry  and  Infantry  Commitnont,  e.  Question 
(Sir  H.  Straoej),  16 

Cavalry  Chargers,  e.  Question  (Mr.  Griffith), 
447 

Commissions,  Sale  and  PureJuise  of,  e.  Address 
moved  (SirD.  L.  Evans),  17;  Amend.  (Capt. 
L.  Vernon),  81  i  Amend,  vrithdravvn,  68 ; 
[m.  q.,  A.  59,  N.  218.  M.  154]  ib. ;  Question 
(Col.  Smyth),  342 :  Capt.  Stackpole),  982 

Estimates,  e.  1468  ;  Question  (Maj.  0«n*  Peel), 
1889 

Examination  Papem,  Fraudulent  Sale  of,  e. 
Question  (Mr.  Gregory),  9056 

Military  Organixation,  e.  Question  (Col.  P. 
Herbert),  343 

Regimental  EstabHshments,  e.  Returns  moved 
for,  (Maj.  Gen.  Peel).  1240 

SandJ^urst  Military  College,  e,  Qucation  (Sir  F. 
Smith),  730 

Siaff  Appointments,  <?.  Question  ( Capt.  L.  Ver- 
non), 1154;  (Mr.  EUice),  1156;— Co7.  Con- 
nolly, Explanation  ;  (Mr.  Ellioe),  1241 

Transport  of   Troops— The  ''Himalaya^*  e. 

Question  (Mr.  Papillon),  1327 
War  Establishments,  Orc/anization  of  the,  e. 
Question  (Sir   D.  L.  £vans),   1496;  — See 
Militia^^RiJle  Corps —  Yeomanry 

Ashley,  Lord,  Crichlade,  Sfo. 

Religious  Worship,  2R.  540 

Rifle  Volunteers — Shooting  a  Dog,  1495 


Asia,  Central,  JVade  in 

e.  Question  (Mr.  W.  Ewart),  788 

Athertok,  SirW.,  see  Soucitob  Gbiosra^ 
The 

Atiobnet  Genehai,  The  (Sir  E.  Bethell), 

Wokerhampton 
*  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency,  Leave,  649,  675, 

680,683,  1494 
Chancery  Evidence  Commission,  1153 
France,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  445 
Prohate,  Registry  of  the  Court  of,  932 
Stamp  Duties,  3  a.  1704 
Ways  and  Means,  Com.,  Rei.  9  (Stamps  on 

Agreements),  1228 

Attorneys,  Solicitors,  ife,,  {No,  2)  Bill 

1 2R.  9  :  3R.»  814 

f.  1R.»  964 ; 

2R.    1905 :    Amend.   (Mr.  Knight),   1908, 
[o.  q,,  A.  191,  N.  29,  M.  162]  1910 

• 

Australian  Elections, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Wyld),  1808 

Australian  Magistrates, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  G.  W.  Hope),  1242 

Australian  Naval  Station, 
c. Question  (Lord  A.  Churchill),  645 

AxttToif ,  Mr.  A.  8.,  Totc&r  Hamlets 

Adulteration  of  Feod,  Com.  0/.  4,  544 

Business,  Public,  Res.  1737 

Customs  Acts,  Bes.  (Hops)  695  ;  Res.  20,  1755 

[conS. 


Atrtok,  Mr,  A.  S.— eont 

Income  Tax,  Consid.  1580 
London  Corporation,  1898 
Paper  Duty  Repeal,  Com.  cl.  1,  Amend.  2089, 
.      2003 
Refreshment  Houses  and  Wine  Licences,  2R. 

)301,  1315  :  Adj.  moved,  1317, 1792 
Religious  Worship,  2R.  527,  586 
Representation  or  the  People,  1802 
Stamp  Duties,  Com.  el.  9,  1584 
Ways  and  Means,  Com.  1189 ;  Res.  9  (Stamps 

on  Agreements),  1228 

Batlue,  Mr.  H.  J.,  Invemess-shire 
Bcaulay  and  Ness  Fishery,  3R.  1239 
China,  Expedition  to,  647 
India — Paper  Currency — The  Army,  1153 
RepresenUtion  of  the  People,  2R.  863,  866. 

Bainrs,  Kr.  E.,  Leeds 
Endowed  Schools,  2R.  985 
France,    Commercial    Treaty   with,    AddreM 

moved,  131 
Registration  of  Voters,  2R.  73,  75 
Religious  Worship,  2R.  539 
Representation  of  the  People,  2R.  1090 

Ball,  Mr.  E.,  Cambridgeshire 
Customs  Acts,  Report,  701 

Ballot,  Ths 
«.Res.  (Lord  Teynham),  818,  [Content!  4,  Not- 

Contents  89,  M.  VSi]  881 
c.  Leave,  985,  [A.  J47,  N.  254,  M.  107]  957 

Bank  of  Ireland  Bill, 
tf.  1R.»  X491 

Bankrupt  Law  (Scotland)  Amendment  Bill, 
C.IR.*  103  ;  2R.*833;  8R.*  1718 
I IR.*  1792 

Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency  Bill, 
tf.  Leave,  649  ;  1R.*683; 
Question  (Mr.  Vance),  1494  ; 
2R.*  1491 

Babino,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  F.  T.,  Portsmouth 

Packet  and  Telegmphic  Contracts,  Res.  1348, 

1383,1416 
Post  Captains  on  the  Reserved  List,  1882 
Ways  and  Means,  Com.  Res.  1  (Income  T*x)» 

1219 

Babiko,  Mr.  T.,  Huntingdon 

Customs  Acts,  Res.  20,  1746,  1748;  Res.  21, 

1760 
Stamp  Act,  The  new,  2063 
Stamp  Duties,  Cpnsid.,  1607. 

Babino,  Mr.  T.G.  (Under  Secretary  for 

India),  Fenryn,  Sfc, 
India — Reorganisation  of  the  Army,  Papers 
moved  for,  1521,  1522 

Babbow,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Nottingham,  S, 
Conveyance  of  Voters,  2R.  1904 
Income  Tax,  Consid.,  I67O  * 
Ways  and  Means  (Income  Tax),  Report,  1888 
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Bass,  Mr.  M.  T.,  Derby 
Gustomi  Acts,  Report,  71 
Paper  Duty  Repeal,  Com.  el.  I,  2092 
Religioui  Worship,  2R.  532 

Bath,  If arquess  of 

Dwellingf  for  Labooriog  Olasies  (Ireland),  2R. 

9  :  Com.  1018,  U75 
Yaloation  of  Rateable  Property  (Ireland),  Com. 

tie 

Baxteb,  Mr.  W.  E.,  Montrose,  S^e, 
Representation  of  the  People,  2R.  866 

Bazlet,  Mr.  T.,  Manchester 

Bmnkmptoy  and  InsoWency,  Leave,  681 
India,  Medical  Officers  in,  726 
Lambert,  Capt.,  Murder  of,  1495 

Bbale,  Mr.  S.,  Derby 

Registration  oTVoien,  2R.  75 

Beaiday  and  JVess  Fishery  BUI, 

dR.*  1239  ;  Amend.  (Major  C.  Bruce),  [o.  q., 
A.  148,  N.  93,  M.  55]  ib. 

BxATrMONT,  Mr.  W.  B.,  Northumberland,  8. 
Refreshment  Houses  and  Wine  Licences,  2R. 
1319 

BsBCBOFT,  Mr.  Q.  S.,  Leeds 

Endowed  Schools,  2R.  987 

Benefices,  Union  of,  Bill, 
I.  IR.*  1471 

Benefit  Societies  Rides  Amendment  Bill, 
I.  1 R.*  880 ;  2R.*  440 ;  3R.»  703 
e.  IR.*  1142  ;  2R.»  1327  ;  3R  •  1491 
I.  Royal  Assent,  1697 

Bbktinck,  Mr.  G.  W.  P.,  Mr/oil,  W. 

Army  Estimates,  1469 

Business,  Public,  Res.  1028, 1729,  1739 

Church  Rates  Abolition,  3B.  2041 

France,    Commercial    Treaty   with.    Address 

moved,  273  ; —  Differential  Duties,  Address 

moved,  1549 
Income  Tax,  Com.  el,  1, 1471 ;  Consid.  1582 
Nayy  Estimates,  1869, 2014, 2021,  2026,  2031, 

2086 
Norwich,  New  Writs  for,  1148 
Post  Captains  on  the  Reserved  List,  1848 
Refreshment  Houses  and  Wine  Licences,  2R. 

1321 
Representation    of  the   People,    1799 ;    2R. 

2234 
Sir  John  Barnard's  Act,  Repeal,  2B.  Amend. 

2037 
Stamp  Duties,  Com.  d,  1, 1583  ;  Consid.  cl,  17, 

Amend.  1085 
Wajs  and   Means,   Com.  Res.    2.    (Contract 

Notes),  1223;  Report,  1206 

Bjsbkslet,  Hon.  F.  H.  F.,  Bristol 
Ballot,  The,  Leave,  935,  989,  956 
Representation  of  the  People,  2R.  915,  2200' 


BerwicJc'Upon'Tweed  Election, 
e.  Report,  1491 

Beteell,  Sir  R.,  see  Attobitet  Oenxbal, 
The 

Beverley  Election, 
€.  Report,  833 

Bills  of  Exchange,  Sfc, — Ways  and  Means, 
c.  Com.  Res.  5, 1227 ;  Report,  1300  ' 

Black,  Mr.  A.,  Edinburgh 
Paper  Duty  Repeal,  2R.  377 ;  Com.  2084 
Preventive  Service  (Scotland),  964 
Representation  of  the  People,  2R.  Adj.  moved, 
2233 

Blacxbubv,  Mr.P.,  Stirlingshire 
Adulteration  of  Food,  Com.  cl,  2,  547 
Paper  Duty  Repeal  Com.  el.  1,  2087, 2389 

Blake,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Waterford  City 
Adalteration  of  Food,  el.  2,  547 
Tenure  and  Improvement  of  Land  (Ireland), 

Leave,  1574 
Ways  and  Means  (Income  Tax),  Report,  1274 

Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Works  Bill, 
e.  2R.  993 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Turner),  996,  [o.  q,, 
A.  226,  N.  39,  M.  187]  1005 

Bokhah-Cabteb,  Mr.  J.,  Winchester 
Representation  of  the  People,  1803 

Booh  Post  in  the  Colonies, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Peaoocke),  1151 

Borough  Votere, 

c.  Question  (Mr.  Griffith),  1243  ;— see  Bepre* 
serUaticn  of  the  People  Bill 

Boroughs,  Disfranchisement  of 
c.  Question  (Sir  M.  Farqubar),  1805  ;-^see  i2#- 
presentatum  of  the  People  Bill 

BouvERiK,  Hon.  E.  P.,  Kilmarnock,  Sfo. 
Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency,  Leave,  682 
Business,  Order  of,  1498 
Business,  Public,  Res.  1023,  1738 
Customs  Acts,  Report,  70 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  Jurisdiction,  Leave,  1807, 
t  1808 
France,    Commercial    Treaty   with,    Addreu 

moved,  195 
Friday  Adjournments,  762 
Norwich,  New  WriUfor,  1146 
Packet  and  Telegraphic  Contracts,  Ret.  1399, 

1407 
Piers  and  Harbours,  2R.  A^j.  moved,  70 
Religious  Worship,  2R.  Amend.  bZ\ 

BoTiLL,  Mr.  W.,  Guildford 
Attorneys,  Solicitors,  (be,  2R.  1913 
Coroners,  2R.  88 
France,  Commercial    Treaty   with.    Address 

moved,  163 
Paper  Duty,  Repeal,  1166  ;  Com.  Res.  2080 
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BoTiLL,  Mr.  W,—e<mi, 
Petitions  of  Right,  Com.  el.  2,  2095 
Sir  Jolm  Barnard's  Act,  Repeal,  2R.  Amend. 

2038,  2039 
Stamp  Duties,  Consid.  el.  17,  1696 
Ways  and  Means,  (Contract  Notes),  Report, 

1300 

BowTER,  Mr.  G.,  Dundalk 

Bankruptcy  and  InsoWency,  Leave,  679 
Confessional,  The,  235 
lUly— The  Papal  SUtes,  1830, 1493 
Tenure  and  Improyement  of  Land  (Ireland), 
1574 

Bribery-^  Convey anoe  of  Voter  % 
0.  Question  (Sir  A.  Agnew),  339 

Bridges,  Sir  B.  W.,  Kenty  E. 
Customs  Acts,  Res.  (Hops),  687  ;  Report,  702 

Bbight,  Mr.  J.,  Birmingham 
Business  of  the  House,  965 
Business,  Puhlic,  1892 
Income  Tax,  Consid.  1660 
India — Re-organ|xation  of  the  Army,  Papers 

moved  for,  1516,  1522 
Newdegate,  Mr.,  and  Mr.  Cobden,  718,  725 
Norwich,  New  Wriufor,  1144 
Paper  Duty  Repeal,  107  ;  Com.  eZ.  1,  2091 
RepresenUtion  of  the  People,  2R.  894, 1086, 

1097,  1098 
Savoy,  Annexation  of,  1260,  1270 
Supply— Chinar— Naval  and  Military  Operations, 

779 

Bbiscoe,  Mr.  J.  I.,  Surrey,  JT, 

Navy  Estimates,  2024 

Bbistow,  Mr.  A.  R.,  KidderminsUr 
Coroner's  Inquest  in  Kent,  1492 
Navy  Estimates,  2013 

Refi^sshment  Houses  and  Wine  Licences,  2R. 
1321 

British  Columbia — Island  of  San  Juan, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Longaeld),  1616 

Bbucei  Major  C.  L.  Cumkikg,  Myin  and 
j^Tairnshire 
Adulteration  of  Food,  Com.  547 
Beaulay  and  Ness  Fishery,  SR.  Amend.  1239 
Supply — China — Naval  and    Military   Opera* 

tions,  800 
Universities  (Scotland),  Leave,  68 

BartE,  Mr.  H.  A.,  Merthyr  Tydml 

Navy  Estimates,  2035 

Buchanan,  Mr.  W.,  Olasgow 
Coroners,  2R.  89 
Customs,  Com.  el.  12,  2096 

Buckley,  Lieut.-Gen.,  E.  P.,  Salisbury 
Stamps  on  Newspapers,  1792 

Business  of  the  Mouse, 
A  Res.  (Lord  Redetdale),  1611 
«.  Question '(Sir  S.  Northcote),  342 ;  Statement 
(Lord  J.  Russell,  965 


Businesi,  Order  of 
e.  Motion  (Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer),  1497 : 
Motion  withdrawn,  1500 

Business,  Public 
L  Observations  (Duke  of  Newcastle),  1281 
c.  Res.  (Mr.  Paull),  1022;  Motion  neg.  1029; 
Res.  (Lord  J.  Russell).  1720;  Amend.  (Sir 
•     G.  Grey),  1786,  [A.  150,  N.   126,  M.  24]; 
[m.  q.,  A.  142,  N.  117,  M.  25]  1739;  Ques- 
tion (Mr.  T.  Duncombe),  1890 

Butt,  Mr.  I.,  Youghal 

Stamp  Duties,  Consid.  el,  17»  1694 

Buxton,  Mr.  C,  Maidstone 
India — Reorganization  of  the  Army,  Papers 
moved  for,  1504 

BrNo,  Hon.  G.  H.  C,  Middlesex 

Church  Rates  Abolition,  Com.  add.  el.  1467 
France,     Commercial    Treaty    with.   Address 
moved,  121,  343  ;  Conference,  354 

"  Casar''—E:.  M.  Ship 
e.  Explanation  (Sir  C.  Napier),  111 

Caibns,  Sir  H.  M.,  Belfast 
Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Works,  2R.  1003 
Customs  Acts,  Res.  20, 1748  ;  Res.  21,  1760 
France,    Commercial    Treaty    with,   Address 

moved,  164,  182 
Stamp  Duties,  Consid.  el.  17.  1690  ;  3R.  1701, 

1703, 1704, 1707 

Cakbbidoe,  Duke  of,  (General  Command- 

ing-in-Chief) 
Mutiny,  2R.  1140 

Campbell,    Lord,  we  Chanckllob,  The 
Lord 

Campbell,  Hon.  W.  F.,  Sarwieh 
Representation  of  the  People,  2R.  882 

Camperbown,  Earl  of 
Whitworth  Arms,  1611, 1615 

Cape  Rifles 
e.  Question  (Col  P.  Herbert),  083 

Cabdwell,  Rt.  Hon.  E.  (Chief  Secretaiy 
for  Ireland),  Oxford  City 
Business,  Order  of,  1500 
Destitution  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  1885 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  (Ireland),  1168 
Education  (Ireland),  218,  1496, 1975 
Evictions  in  Mayo,  339 
Irish  Business,  1022 

Land  Improvement  (Ireland),  Leave,  1807 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland),   1890;  SR* 

2237,  2238 
Londonderry,  Lord  Lieutenancy  of,  1635 
Manor  Courts  (Ireland),  217 
Paupers  Removal,  1241 
Representative  Peers,  Irish,  110 
Tenure  and  Improvement  of   Land  (Iraw)i 

Leave,  1553,  1507,  1576 
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CiKNARTON,  Earl  of 
Sarof,  Annexation  of,  91,  707,  81G 
Spain  and  Morocco,  1323 
Yeomanry  Cavaliy,  1476 

.  » 

Castlerosse,  Viscount,  (Vice  Chamberlain 
of  the  Household),  Kerry  Co, 
France,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  Her  Majesty's 
Answer  to  Address,  833 

Cate,  Mr.  S.,  New  Shoreham 

Customs  AcU,  Res.  20,  1750 

East  Indian  Indentured  LAboarers,  Papers 
moved  for,  112 

Foreign  Policy  of  the  GoTemm^t,  109 

France— Differential  Duties,  Address  moved, 
1547 

Oyster  Fisheries,  727 

Ways  and  Means,  Com.  Res.  3  (Dock  War- 
rants), 1225,  1226 

Cbotl,  Lord  R.  T.  G.,  Stamford 
Jews  Act  Amendment,  Leave,  961 
Oxford  University,  Com.  90 
Paper  Duties  Repeal,  2R.  386,  390 
Religious  Worship,  2R.  520 
Representation  of  the  People,  2R.  2210 

Census  {England)  Billy 
c  1R.»  1809 

C5wMt«  0/1861, 
e,  (Question  (Sir  S.  Northoote),  1151 

Chancellob,  The  Lobd  (The  Eight  Hon. 
Lord  Campbell), 
Attorneys,  Solicitors,  Ac.,  2R.  11 
Crimimd   Law  Consolidation,    Nomination  of 

Com.  1873 
Divorce  Court,  816 ;  2R.  1873, 1882 
France,    Commercial    Treaty    with.    Address 

moved,  634,  637 
Municipal  Corporation  Mortgages,  2R.  1885 
Savoy,  Annexation  of,  2043,  2044 

Chancellor  of   the  Exchbuuer,   (Bight 
Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone),  Oxford  Uni- 

versity 
Book  Post  in  the  Colonies,  1151 
Business  of  the  House,  342 
Business,  Order  of,  1497,  U99 
Business,  Public,  1722 
Currency,  2005 
Customs  Acts,  106 ;    Explanation,  218  ;    Res. 

(Hops)  684,  695.  701  ;    Report,  702  ;    Res. 

20,  1742,  1745,  1747.  1753  ;   Res.  21, 1755, 

1759,  1760,  1761,  1792 
Customs,  Com.  d,  12,  2095,  2096,  2097,  2110 ; 

cl,  15,  Amend.  2112 
Divorces  (Ireland),  704 
Eating  House  Licences,  647,  746 
France,    Commercial    Treaty   with.    Address 

moved,  309,  329 
Income  Tax,  648,  649;  Com.  1469, 1470;  el. 

1,  1471  ;    Consid.  1580,  1582,  1583,  1664, 

1672, 1684  ;  3R.  1697, 1700 
Income  Tax  Collectors,  2004 
Inland  Bonding  Warehouses,  2004 
Malt  Duty,  729 

\cont. 


I  CHA50BLL0B  of  the  ExcH]iQusR — cont. 

Newspaper  Conveyance,  Leave,  2071 

Newspaper  Stamp,  646 

Packet  and  Telegraphic  Contracts,  Res.  1407 

Paper  Duty  Repeal,  108;  2R.  417,  418,  42j, 
430:  Com.  1579,2085;  c{.  1,  2087,  2089, 
2093  ;  cl  2,  2094 

Refreshment  Houses  and  Wine  Licences,  2R. 
1301, 1302,  1315, 1317, 1767,  1771 

Religious  Worship,  2R.  522 

Savings  Banks  and  Friendly  Societies  Invest- 
ment, 2064 

Savoy,  Annexation  of,  351, 1185 

Sir  John  Barnard's  Act  Repeal,  Leave,  1708, 
1710  :  2R.  2037,  2040 

Stamp  Act,  The  New,  2064 

Stamp  Duties,  Com.  d,  1,  1583 ;  el,  9,  1584, 
1694, 1697 ;  ^R.  1701, 1702, 1703, 1707, 1708 

Supply — China — Naval  and  Military  operations, 
814 

Timber  Duties,  The,  239,  1022 

Ways  and  Means,  Com.  1189,  1191  ;  Res.  1 
(Income  Tax),  1194,  1211 ;  Res.  2  (Contract 
Notes),  1222, 1223  :  Res.  3  (Dock  Warrants), 
1224, 1225, 1226;  Res.  5  (Bills  of  Exchange), 
1227;  Res.  9  (Stamps  on  Agreements),  1228; 
Report,  1300, 1301,  1275, 1282, 1283, 1287, 
1290,1297.1298 

Wine  Duties,  Drawback  on,  647 

Chancery  t  Court  of 

e.  1R.»216;  2R.»  718 

Ghaneery  Evidence  Commission, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  HorsfiOl)  1152 


Charities,  Public,  BiU, 
e.  1R.»  1718 

Charity  Trustees, 
c.  Leave,  2066 

Chelmsfobs,  Lord 
Attorneys,  Solicitors,  Ac.,  2R.  9 
France,    Commercial   Treaty   with,    AddreM 

moved,  635 
QualiScation  for  OflBce  Abolition,  2R.  Amend. 

1009 
Selling  and  Hawking  Goods  on  Sunday,  IR. 

440 ;  2R.  832 

Chichester,  Bishop  of 
Qualification  for  Offioes  Abolition,  2R.  1015 

Childers,  Mr.  H.  C.  E.,  Pontefraot 
Customs  Acts,  Res.  20,  1752, 1754;  Res.  21, 
1758, 1760 

Children,  Imprisonment  of 
e.  Observations  (Mr.  T.  S.  Miller),  2048 

Children  in  Workhouses,  Religious  Instruct 

tion  to 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Kinnaird)  341 

China, 
Correspondenee  with,  c.  Question  (Mr.  B.  Coch-^ 
rane),  105 

[cont^ 
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Efgin*B,  Lord,  Mistion,  c.  Qnestion   (Mr.  B. 
»        Cochrane),  341 

Expedition  to,  I.  Estimate  moyed  for  (Earl  Grey), 
1086 ;  Motion  withdrawn,  1610 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Bailllo),  647  ! 

Supply — Naval  and  Military  Operations,  e, 
7o6 ;  Amend.  (Sir  D.  L.  Evans),  770  ;  Mo- 
tion withdrawn,  813  ;  Report,  915 

Tarrant,  Mr.,  Liberation  of,  e,  Qdestion  (Mr. 
E.  James),  1808 

I  

Ohweh  ^ates  Abolition  Bill, 
e.  Com.  1419 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Newdegata)  1430, 

[0.9.,  A.  222,  N.  49,  M.  173]  1468  ; 
el.  1,  1460; 

add,  a.  (Sir  M.Peto)  1461;  c^.  withdrawn,  1463; 
add,  d.  (Sir  G.  Grey)  1463 ;  Motion  ney,  1468; 
Question  (Mr.  Hadfield)  1893  ; 
3R.  2040;  Adj.  moved  (Lord  J.  Manners),  [A. 

76,  N.  131,  M.  551  2041 ;  Adj.  moved,  (Mr. 

Lrgon),  [A.  73,  N.  124,  M.  51]  ib.; 
Queetion  (Mr.  S.  Ettooort),  2046 

CHXTBCHiLLy  Lord  A.  S.,  Wooddoch 
Australian  Naval  Station,  645 

CLAiratiCABBBy  Marquess  of 

Divorces  (Ireland),  704 

Dwellings  for  Labouring  Classes  (Ireland),  2B. 

8,  9 ;  Com.  1018,  1020,  1471.  1475 
Grand  Canal,  dec.  Railway  Companies,  5,  8 
India — Progress  of,  Papers  moved  for,  14 ; — 

Finance,  Papers  moved  for,  1490,  1491 ; — 

Licensing  System,  1586 
Parliamentary    Boroughs    (Ireland),   Returns 

movedfor,  1711, 1714 
Piers  and  Breakwaters,  Returns  moved  for, 

1233, 1238 
Police  (Ireland),  711 

Savoy,  Annexation  of,  1115,  2042,  2043 
Tuscany,  Provisional  Grovemment  of.  Papers 

moved  for,  210,  332 
Tyne  Harbour  of  Refuge,  1710 

Clare  Election^ 
e.  Report,  543 

Clat,  Mr.  J.,  JTingstan-upofhBuU 
Business,  PubUc,  1730 

Fttoice,  GommeroiU  Treaty  with.  Address 
moved,  145 

Olipfokd,  Mr.  C.  C,  Isle  of  WigU 
Foreign  Relations,  1995 

CuTx,  Mr.  G.    (XTnder-SecretaTy  of  the 

Home  Department),  Hereford 
*  OoronerHi  Inquest  in  Kent,  730  ^ 

Registration  of  Voters,  2R.  75  ^ 

ToU  Gates,  933 


CoBBETT,  Mr.  J.  M.,  Oldham 
Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Works,  2R.  999 
Coroners^  2B.  77,  90 


CocHftANE,  Mr.  A.  D.  Baillie,  Honiton 
Business,  Public,  Res.  1739 
China,  Correspondence  with,  105; — Lord  Elgin's 

Mission,  341 
Franco,    Commercial    Treaty    with.    Address 

moved,  145 
Italy,  Afbirs  of,  472 
Sardinia  and  the  Duchies,  1741 
Savoy,  Annexi^tion  of,  1184,  1328 
Supply — China — Naval    and    Military  Gpera- 

tions,  812 

CoLSBBooKB,  Sir  T.  E.,  Lanarkshire 

Conveyance  of  Voters,  2R.  1902 
Customs  Acts,  Res.  21, 1761 
India — Reorganization  of  the  Army,  Papers 
moved  for,  1520 

CoLUBfi,  Mr.  B.  P.,  JPU/numth 

Conveyance  of  Voters,  2R.  1895, 1905 
Coroners,  2R.  84 

CoLLiKs,  Mr.  T.,  Knareshorough 
Norwich,  New  Writs  for,  1147 
Sir  John  Barnard's  Act  Repeal,  2R.  2039 
Turkish  Medals,  835 

Oohnies,  Defence  of  the 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Adderley),  1637 

OommissionSf  Cavalry  and  Infantry, 
e.  Question  (Sir  H.  Stracey),  16  \^Sale  and  Pm> 

chase  of,  Address  moveid  (Sir  D.  L.  Evans), 

17;  Amend.  (Capt.  L.  Vernon),  31;  Amend. 

withdrawn,  68,  [m.^.,  A.  59,  N.  213,  M.  154] 

t&.;  Question  (Col.  Smyth),  342 

Companies  (1860)  BiU, 

e.lR.*1142;  2R.*  1491 

Confessional,  The 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Bowyer),  235 

CoKiNOHAM,  Mr. v.,  Brighton 
Church  Rates  Abolition,  2047 
Jews  Act  Amendment,  2R.  1917 
Religious  Worship,  2R.  541 

CoKOLLT,  Mr.  T.,  Donegal  Co, 
Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Works,  3R.  1004 

Consolidated  Fund — Ways  and  Means 
e.Ck>nL  Res.  91,921 

Consolidated  Bind  (£407,649)  Bill, 
I  2B .•  91 ;  3R.»  195 
Royal  Assent,  330 

Consolidated  Fund  (^64,500,000)  BUI, 
e.  IIL*  216  ;  2R.*  338 ;  3B.»  645 
I  IR.»  703 ;  2R.»  814 ;  3R.»  1005 
Royal  Assent,  1110 

Consolidated  Bind  (£850,000)  Bill, 

€.  1R.»  964  ;  2R.*  1020 ;  3R,*  1239 
I IR.*  1230  ;  2R.*  1822  ;  BR.*  1584 
Royal  Assent,  1697 

Consular  Service, 
e.  Question  (Bir.  Bl  Milnei)  110 
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Contract  Notes —  Ways  and  Means, 

e.Com.  Res.  2,  1223;  Adj.  moved  (Mr.  Ben- 
tinck)  ih. ;  Motion  \rithdrawn,  1224  ;  Report, 
1296 

Conveyance  of  Voters  Bill, 
e.  2R.   1895,  Amend.   (Mr.   Newdegate)  1898 ; 
Adj.  moved  (Mr.  Henlej),  [A.  94,  N.  81,  M. 
13]  1905  ;— see  Bribery 

ComK,  Earl  of 
France,    Commercial    Treaty   with.    Address 
moTed,  558 

Cornwall,  Duchy  of  {Zimitaiion  of  Actions), 
BiU, 
Com.  2071 ; 
el.  2,  2072  ;  Amend.  ( Mr.  KendaU),  2074,  [A.  1 7, 
N.  69,  M.  52]  2080 

Cof oners*  BiU, 
e.  2R.  77 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  £.  James),  81 

Coroner* s  Inquest  in  Kent, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  T.  S.  Duncombe),  729;  (Mr. 
Bristow)  1492 

Corrupt  Fraetices  Prevention  Act, 
e.  Withdrawal  of  Motion  (Mr.  Craufurd),  121 

CoBRY,  Rt.  Hon.  T.  L.,  Tyrone  Co. 
Navy  Estimates,  3012,  2016,  2935 

County  Prisons  {Ireland)  BUI, 

e.  2R.»338 

Courts  Martial, 
e.  Question  (Capt.  Jer?ls),  1243 

Cowley.  Earl 
Savoy,  Annexation  of.  Res.  2125,  2131 

ConrpitH,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  F.  (Chief  CommiB- 

sioner  of  Works),  Hertford 
Edinburgh  Post  OiBoe,  1150 
Lightning  Conductors,  726 
Nelson  Monument,  The,  103 
Pall  Mall,  Pedestal  in,  1887 
Parks,  Shrubs  in  the,  111,  233 
Westminster,  New  Palace  at— The  Great  Bell, 
103 ;— Stonework' in,  232 

Ckanwobth,  Lord 
Divorce  Court,  2R.  1879 
France,    Commercial    Treaty   with.    Address 
moved,  638 

Ckiufukd,  Mr.  E.  H.  J.,  Ayr,  Sfc. 
Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act,  Withdrawal 
of  Motion,  121 

Cbawtobd,  Mr.  B.  W.,  London 
Customs  Acts,  Res.  20,  1748, 1754;  Res.  21, 

1761 
Income  Tax,  648 

Refreshment  Houses  and  Wine  Lioenoes,  2R. 
1317 
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Cbawtobd,  Mr.  R.  W. — cont. 
Stamp  Duties,  Com.  el.  9,  1584 
Ways  and  Means,  Com.  Res.  3  (Dock  Warrants) 
1226 

Criminal  Law  Consolidation, 
I.  Nomination  of  Com.,  1873 

Crook,  Mr.  J.,  Bolton 

Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Works,  2R.  993 
Refreshment  Houses  and  Wine  Licences,  2R. 

Amend.  1762 
Ways  and  Means  (Income  Tax),  Report,  1295 

Cboss,  Mr.  B.  A.,  Preston 
Church  Rates  Abolition,  Com.  1430;    el»  1, 

1460  ;  add.  el,  1463 
Religious  Worship,  2R.  529 

Ceossley,  Mr.  F.,  Yorkshire,  W.  Biding 

Representation  of  the  People,  2R.  1080 

Cruelty  to  Animals  {Scotland)  Act  Amend- 
ment Bill, 
c.  IR.*  15 

Currency, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Aid.  Salomons),  2002 

Customs  Acts, 
e.  Report,  70 ; 
Explanation  f  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer),  218; 
Com.  Res.  (iJops),  C84  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Dodsoo), 
687,  [o.  q.,  A.  138,  N.  104.  M.  34]  701 ; 
.  Report,  701 ;  Adj.  moved  (Mr.  Lygon),  [A.  58, 
N.  93,  M.  35]  702,  835  ; 
Com.  Res.  17  (Drawback  on  Wood  and  Timber), 

925; 
Res.  20,  1741 ; 

Res.  21,  1755  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Dalglish),  [o.  q., 
A.  64,  N.  50,  M.  14]  1758 

Customs  Bill, 
e.  2R.»  15 ; 
Com.  el  12,  2095  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Haliburton), 

2110,  [A.  24,  N.  91,  M.  67]  2112  ; 
el  15,  Amend.  (Chancellor  of  the  Excheqnw), 
2112 

Customs  Resolutions, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Uorsfall),  106 

Dalglish,  Mr.  E.,  Glasgow 
Customs  Acts,  Res.  21,  Amend.  1758 

Dawson,  Mr.  E.  P.,  Londonderry  Co. 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland),  1890 

Deasy,  Et.  Hon.  E.,  (Attorney  Oeneral 
for  Ireland),  Cork  Co. 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland),  1576, 1577 
Tenure  and  Improyement  of  Land,  (Ireland), 
Leave,  1573 

Debate,  Conduct  of, 
€.  Obserrations  (Mr.  Kinglake),  1188 

Declarations — Ways  and  Means, 
e.  Com.  Res.  12, 1229 
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Dkedes,  Mr.  W.,  JSTetU,  E, 
Boroughs,  Disfranohisement  of,  1806 
Basiness,  Public,  Res.  1027,  1729 
Coroners,  2R.  87 
Corouer's  Inquest  in  Kent,  731 
Customs  Acts,  Res.  (Hops),  690  ;  Report,  702 
Norwich,  New  Writs  for,  1150 
Wajs  and  Means  (Income  Tax),  Report,  1273 
Whitbj  Rectory,  Papers  moved  for,  684 

Db  Gkbt  ahd  Ripoif ,  Earl,  (Under  Secre- 
tary for  War) 
Ballot,  The,  Res.  831 
France,    Conmiercial    Treaty   with,    Address 

moved,  590,  591 
Militia  ArtiUery,  927,  929 
Municipal  Corporation  Mortgages,  2R.  1884 
Mutiny,  2R.  1118,  1123 
Oxford  Unirersity,  2R.  1883 
Whitworth  Arms,  1613 
Yeomanry  Cavalry,  1477 


Delivery  Order  a — fVaye  and  Means, 
e.  Com.  Res.  i,  1227 

DsNisoN,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  E.,  see  Speaxeb,  The 

Dekitak,  Lord 
Tuscany,  Provisional  Government  of,  Papers 
moved  for,  211 

DxNMAN,  Hon.  G.,  Tiverton 
Attorneys,  Solicitors,  Ao.,  2R,  1915 

DsBBT,  Earl  of 
Business,  Public,  1231, 1232 
France,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  4 ;  Address 

moved.  616 
Naples,  Kingdom  of,  706 
Oxford  University,  2R.  1883 
Parliamentary  Reform,  Codl  moved  for,  1951, 

1952 
Qualification  for  Offices  Abolition,  2R.  1013 
Savoy,  Annexation  of,  4, 100 

Dickson,  Col.  S.  A.,  Limerick  Co, 
Cavalry  and  In&ntry  Conmiissions,  16 
Conmiissions,  Sale  and  Purchase  of,  Address 

moved,  31 
Navy  Estimates,  2026 
Staff  Appointments,  1158 

Dnxwnr,  Mr.  L.  L.,  Swansea 
Endowed  Schools,  2R.  965,  990 

Disraeli,  Et.  Hon.  B.,  Buckinghamshire 
Business,  Order  for,  1498 
Business.  PubUo,  Res.  1724, 1737, 1739, 1891 
Church  Rates  Abolition,  2046 
Cornwall,  Duchy  of  (Limitation  of  Actions), 

Com.  eL  2,  2079 
East    Indian   Indentured   Labourers,  Papers 

moved  for,  112 
Easter  Recess,  1660 
France,    Commercial    Treaty    with,    Address 

moved,  )56,  289 
Income  Tax,  Consid.  1678, 1680 
Italy,  Affidrs  of,  490,  511 

[eont. 


DisRixLi,  Rt.  Hon.  B. — coiU. 

Refreshment  Houses  and  Wine  licenoes,  2R< 
1317 

Regimental  Establishments,  1240 

Representation  of  the  People,  2R.  839,  866, 
915,  1109,2233 

Savoy,  Annexation  of,  17,344,346, 1177, 1181, 
1182 

Stamp  Duties,  3R.  1704 

Supply— China^Naval  and  Military  Opera- 
tions, 814 

Ways  and  Means  (Income  Tax)  Report,  1879, 
1283 

Divorce  Court  BiUf 
I,  Question  (Lord  Lyndhurst),  815  / 
1R.»  1109 ; 
2R.  1873 

Dock  Wa/rrants — Ways  and  Means 
c.  Com.    Res.    1224;  Amend.  (Mr.   Hankey) 
1225  ;  Motion  withdrawn,  1226 

DonsoN,  Mr.  J.  G.,  Sussex,  E. 
Customs  Acts,  Res.  (Hops),  Amend.  681, 695, 

697 
Stamp  Duties,  3R.  1702 

Douglas,  Sir  C.  E.,  Banhury 
Business,  Public,  Res.  173% 
Conveyance  of  Voters,  2R.  1904 
Election  Returns,  1165 
Newdegate,  Mr.  and  Mr.  Cobden,  722 

Dovor  Election, 
e.  Report,  216 

Drainage, 
c.  Question  (Sir  W.  MUes)  1496 

Duff,  Mr.  M.  E.  G.,  Elgin,  Sfc, 
Foreign  Relations,  1988 

DnvcoiiBB,  Eear-Adm.,  Hon.  A.  Torhskm, 
*        E,  jR» 

Navy  Estimates,  1855, 1859, 1867 

DuircoMBB,  Hon.  W.  E.,  Yorkshire,  N.  B> 
Refreshment  Houses  and  Wine  Licences,  SB. 

1322 
Ways  and  Meant,  Com.  Res.  1,  (Income  Tu), 
1222 

DuNCOKBE,  Mr.  T.  S.,  Finshury 
Business,  Public,  1890 
Coroner's  Inquest  in  Kent,  729 
Jews  Act  Amendment,  Leave,  960, 962 ;  SR< 

1916, 1918 
Naples,  Kingdom  of,  339 
Norwich,  New  Writs  for,  1143, 1149 
Registration  of  Voters,  646 
ToU  Gates,  933 

Dtnoannon,  Viscount 
Dwellings   for    Labouring    Clasies  (Ireba^)) 

Com.  1019, 1473 
Rochester,  Diocese  of,  711,  715 
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DuKKE,  Col.  F.  p.,  Quem'M  Co, 

Income  Tax,  Com.  1470 ;  Consid.  1570, 1580 ; 
Amend.  1661, 

Irish  Paupers  Remoyal,  740 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland),  Leaye,  1577 

Mutiny,  Com.  926 

Bapply^China — Nayal  and  Military  Opera- 
tions, Report,  928 

Tan^iers,  1162 

Dwellings  for  Labouring  CUubh  (Ireland) 
BiU 

<.  9R.  8 ; 

Com,  1017 ;  Amend.  (Marquess of  Westmeath), 
1018 ;  Amend,  and  Motion  withdrawn,  1020, 
1471  ;  Amend.  (Lord  Redesdale)  1474,  [o.  q,t 
Contents  24,  Not-Contents  26,  M.  21 1476 

3R.*  1710 

East  Indian  Indentured  Labourers, 
I,  Papers  mored  for  (Earl  of  Ellenhorough),  195 
c.  Papers  moved  for,  (Mr.  Caye),  111 


Easter  ReeeeSy 
Question  (M 
1660;  Notice  (Viaoount  Palmmton),  1793 


e,  Question  (Mr.  Spooner),  884 ;  (Mr.  Disraeli), 
"  Viae 


Eating  Souse  Licences, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Hardy),  647 ;  (Mr.  M.  Blilnes), 
745 

Ebubt,  Lord 

Rochester,  Diocese  of,  71^ 
Smithfield  Market,  1715 

Ecclesiastical  Commission  BiU, 
e.  IR.*  645 

Ecclesiastical  Courts  Jurisdiction  BiU, 
c  Leaye,  1807  ;  IR.*  1974 

Education  {National)  Ireland, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Scully),  218 ;  (Mr.  Magoire), 
1496 ;  (Mr.  Hennessy),  1974 

Edwabbs,  Major  H.,  Beverley 
Wakefield  Commission,  447 

EesBTOK,  Hon.  A.  F.,  Lancashire,  S, 
Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Works,  2R.  1004 

Egebtok,  Hon.  W.,  Cheshire,  If. 
India — Army  in,  784 
Whitworth  Gun,  The,  105 

EoEBTOiTy  Mr.  E.  C,  Macclesfield 

France,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  1616 

EeinrroK,  Earl  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  Com.  moyed  for,  1919 

Elections,  Sfc. 
I,  Returns  moyed  for,  (£larl  of  Airlie)i  1110 

e.  Question  (Sir  C.  Douglas),  1165 

Electoral  Returns 

f.  Question  (Sir  J.  Pakington),  648 


Elgin,  Earl  of  (Postmaster  General) 
China,  Expedition  to,  Estimate  moyed  for,  1601 

Ellenbobough,  Earl  of 
'  China,  Expedition  to.  Estimate  moyed  for,  1606, 

1610 
East   Indian  Indentured   Lahourers,    Papers 

moyed  for,  195,  196 
France,   Commercial  Treaty  with,  835,  887» 

888 
"Great  Tasmania,'*  Mortality  on  board  the, 

1005,1006,1007 
India — Progress  of.  Papers  moved  for^  14, 15 ; 

—Financial  Statement  of  Mr.  Wilson,  1280  ; 

— Banks  and  Currency,  Papers  moyed  for, 

1327,  1477,  1487, 1489,  1490,  1491 
Militia  ArtiUery,  928 
Naples,  Kingdom  of,  704»  705 
Sayoy,  Annexation  o^  1,  98 

Eluce,  Et.  Hon.  E.,  Coventry 

Commissions,  Sale)  and  Purcluuie  of,  Addreis 
moyed,  54, 59 

Staff  Appointments,  1156 ;— Col,  Connolly,  Ex- 
planation, 1241 

Ellice,  Mr.  E.,  8t,  Andrews 

Beauhiy  and  Ness  Fishery,  SR.  1289 
Uniyersities  (Scotland),  Leaye,  68 
Wakefield,  Bribery  and  Corruption  at,  1632 

Elphikstove,  3ir  J.  D.  H.,  Portsmouth 
Harbours  of  Refuge,  226 
India — Reorganisation  of  the  Army,  Papers 

moyed  for,  1516 
Nayal  Reserye,  2011,  2016 
Navy  Estimates,  1861, 1865, 1868, 1869,2022, 

2035,  2087 
Post  Captains  on  the  Reserved  List,  1820 
Supply — China  —  Naval  and  Military   Opera* 

tions,  773,  777,  787 ;  Report,  923 

Emblements,  Src,  (Ireland)  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  1491 

Endowed  Schools  Bill  (Jitr,  BiUwyn), 
e.  2R.  965 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Selwyn),  988,  [o.  q,, 
A.  120,  N.  190.  M.  70]  991 

Endowed  Schools  Bill  [Lord  Cranworth) 
e.2R*718;  8R.»1142 
I.  Royal  Assent,  1697 

EsToouBT,  Bt.  Hon.  T.  H  S.,  WiUshire,  iV. 
Attorneys,  Solicitors,  Ac.,  2R.  1915 
Business,  Public,  Res.  1024, 1786 
Church  Rates  Abolition,  Com.  add,  d,  1464 ; 

8R.  2041,  2046, 2047 
Conveyance  of  Voters,  2B.  1901 
Piety  and  Virtue— Royal  Proclamation,  AddroH 

moved,  3068 

Etaks,  Lieut.  Ckm.  Sir  De  Lacy,  West' 

minster 
Armstrong  Gun  Factory,  2056 
Commissions,  Sale  and  Purchase  of>  AddroM 

moved,  17,  67 
India  —  Reorganisation  of  the  Army,  Papen 

moved  for,  1511 ;— Transport  Ships,  1887 

[fiOtU, 
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Etahs,  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  D.  L. — eont. 

Staff  Appointment!,  1 156 
Supply  —  China  —  Naval  and  Military  Opera- 
tions. Amend.  766 
War  Establiihments,  Organization  of  the,  1496 

Evans,  Mr.  T.  W.,  D$riy shire ^  8. 
Ohoroh  Rates  Abolition,  Com.  Ii50 

BwABT,  Mr.  J.  C,  Liverpool 
"Great  Tasmania/'  Mortality  on  board  the, 

984 
Stamp  Duties,  SR.  1706 

EwABT,  Mr.  "W.,  Dumfries,  Sfo. 

Asia,  Central,  Trade  in,  738 

France,    Commeroi&l    Treaty    with^    Address 

moved,  148 
Hyde  Park,  231 
Prize  Fighting,  2001 
Stamps  on  Newspapers,  1798 

Ewmo,  Mr.  H.  E.  Crum,  PainUy 

Oostoms  Acts,  Res.  21, 1760 

EzoHEQUEB,  Chakcellob  of  the,  9ee  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer 

Fabquhab,  Sir  W.  M.  T.,  Hertford 
Boroughs,  Disfranchisement  of,  1805 
Business,  Public,  Res.  1732 
East  Indian    Indentured    Labourers,   Papers 

moved  for,  117 
Income  Tax,  Consid.  1671 
Lnoknow  Prise  Money,  1493 

Fellowes,  Mr.  E.,  Muntingdmshirt 
Representation  of  the  People,  2R.  2236 

Fenwicx,  Mr.  H.,  Sunderland 
Beaulay  and  Ness  Fishery,  3R.  1239 
Customs,  Com.  cL  12,  2095 
France — ^Diffsrential  Duties,  Address  mored, 
1541 

Febotjssok,  Sir  J.,  Ayrshire 
Camatio,  Nawaub  of  the,  733 
Edinburgh  Post  Office,  1150 
India— The  Army,  1162,  118d 
Representation  of  the  People  (Scotland),  738 

Fkbxot,  Lord,  Marylehone 

Ecclesiastical  Courts  (Ireland),  1167 
Endowed  Schools,  2R.  984 
Londonderry,  Lord  Lieutenancy  o^  1630 
Refreshment  Hooses  and  Wine  Licences,  2R. 

1820 
Tenure  and  Improyement  of  Laad  (Ireland),' 

LeaTe,  1566 

FiNLAT,  Mr.  A.  S.,  ArgyUehire 
Foreshores  (Scotland),  727 
Pien  and  Harbooni,  2R.  70 


Fisheries  {Scotland)  Bill, 
c.  1R»1718 


1 


FitzGebald,  Mr.  W.  E.  S.,  E^orskam 

Foreign  Relations,  2002 
Italy,  Aflbirs  of,  506, 512 
Savoy,  Annexation  of,  353 
Stamp  Duties,  3R.  1706 

Foreign  Peliey  af  the  Government, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Scully),  108  ;  Obsenratiens  (llr. 
Horsman),  1975 

FoBTEScxTE,  Mr.  C.  S.  (Under  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies),  Louth  Co. 
Australian  Elections,  1809 
Australian  Magistrates,  1242 
Ballot,  The,  Lea?e,  951 
Tarrant,  Mr.,  Liberation  o^  1808 

Fortifications,  see  National  Defences 

France 

CofMMrcicd  Treaty  mih,  I,  Ketiee  (Skkib  of 
Newcastle),  4  ;  Conference,  835 ;  Qoestioii 
(Earl  of  Ellenboroogh),  »6.; 

Address  mored  (Lord  Taunton),  548,  [Cootcsts 
68,  Not-Contents  38,  M.  30]  644;  Nodes 
(Lord  Steward),  703  ;  ExpUnation  (Dnke  of 
Argyll),  717 ;  Her  Majest/s  Answer.  818 
c.  Address  moved  (Mr.  Byng),  121 ;  Amsiid. 
(Lord  A.  V.  Tempest),  163  ;  Amend,  with, 
drawn,  195  ;  Adj.  moved  (Mr.  Horsmao)tl.: 
Adj.  Debate.  247 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Horsnai), 
268.  [A.  56,  N.  282,  M.  226]  327, 343 ;  Os*- 
ference.  354 ;  Notice,  765;  Ho-  ^jfa^s  Aft- 
swer,  833 ; 

Question  (Mr.  Newdegate),  444 :  (Mr.  B.  a 
Egerton),  1616 

Differential  Duties,  c.  Address  moTed  (Mr. 
Lindsay,  1528 ;  Her  M^iest/t  Answer,  1719 
— see  Savoy,  Annexation  of 

Franchise,  The  Six  Pound 
e,  Question  (Mr.  Steel),  884 ;   (Mr.  Gnfltkjt 

Fkbbland,  Mr.  H.  W.,  ChickMUr 

Lightning  Conductors,  726 
Nary  Estimates,  2016,  2033 


Feenoh,  CoL  F.,  jRoscommm  C^ 

Barrack  Masters,  2057 
Busbess,  Public,  Res.  1024, 17S9 
Cornwall,  Duchy  of  (Limitaiioii  af 

Com.  cl.  2,  2079 
Ecclesiastical  Courti 
Irish  Business,  1022 
Londonderry,  Lord 


Friday  Adfoummenis,  ' 
e.  Obserrations  (Mr.  E.  P. 
Byein£$s,  PliUic 


Gamtett,  Mr.  W.  J., 

Ways  and  Meani,  (kmu  Bm.  I. 
1197 
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Gas,  Sale  of 

/.Petition  (Lord  Redesdale),  716 
c.  Question  (Mr.  H.  B.  Sheridan),  761 


Geobge,  Mr.  J.,  Wexford  Co. 

Tenure  and  Improvement  of  Land  (Ireland), 
Leaye,  1574 

GiBsov,  Bt.  Hon.  T.  M.,  (President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade),  AehUm-under-Lyme 

*'  Aocrington/'  Transport,  The,  446 

France,  Gommercial  Treaty  with.  Address 
mored,  180,  183; — Diifferential  Duties,  Ad- 
dress moved,  1539 

Gas,  Sale  of,  762 

Harbours  of  Refuge,  227, 1152 

Lights  and  Buoys,  1720 

Oyster  Fisheries,  The,  110,  727 

Paper  Duties  Repeal,  2R.  393,  407 

SUmp  Duties,  3R.  1705 

Telegraphic  Arrangements,  340 

OiLPnr,  Col.  B.  T.  Bedfordshire 
Mutiny,  Com.  926 

Oladstove,  Bt.  Hon.  W.  E.,  see  Chak- 

CSLLOB  of  the  EXCGBCEQUEB 

GoLDSHiD,  Sir  F.  H.,  Heading 
Adulteration  of  Food,  Com.  d,  4,  Amend.  548 
Registration  of  Voters,  2 R/ 76 
Religious  Worship,  2R.  521 

Obahah,  Lord  M.  W.,  Herefordshire 
Tenant  Farmers — Income  Tax,  224 
Ways  and  Means,  Com.  Res.  1  (Income  Tax), 
1195 

Grand  Canal,  Src. — Railway   Companies 

Bin 
I,  Petition  (Marquess  of  Clanricarde),  5 

ObaitVIelle,  Earl  (President  of  the  Council) 
Divorce  Court,  2  R.  1882 
Itoly,  Afhir8of,334 

Parliamentary  Reform,  Com.  mored  for,  1965 
Saroy,  Annexation  of,  2042,  2043 ;  Res.  Pre« 
Tiom  Question  moved,  2129, 2133 

"  Great  Tasmania/*  Mortality  on  Board 

The 
I  Question  (Earl  of  Ellenborongh),  1005 
9.  Question  (CoL  P.  Herbert),  934 ;  (Capt.  Aroh- 
daU),  1153 

Greentaieh  Hospital 
e.  Question  (Mr.  John  Looke),  2045 

OsEGOBT,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Gahffay  Co. 
Army  Examination  Papers,  Fraudulent  Sale  of, 
2056 

Gbegsov,  Mr.  S.,  Zaneaster 
Singapore,  216 

QuxvjLLE,  Col.  F.  S.|  Lonyfofd  Co, 
Voltti^teer  Adjutants,  835 


Gbey,  Earl 
China,  Expedition  to,  Estimate  moved  for,  1586, 

1610 
France,     Commercial    Treaty    with.    Address 

moved,  565,  643 
Militia  Artillery,  929 
Mutiny,  2  a.  1136 
Naples,  Kingdom  of,  707 
Parliamentary  Reform,  Com.  moved  for,  1920, 

1969 
Savoy,  Annexation  of,  94, 100 

Gbet,  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  (Chancellor  of  the 

Duchy  of  Lancaster),  Morpeth 
Business,  Puhlic,  Res.  1027 ;    Amend.   1735 

1737, 1891 
Census  of  1861,  1151 
China—Lord  Elgin's  Mission,  341 
Church  Rates  Abolition,  Com.  1452  ;  add.  el. 

1463, 1465,  1467 
Coroners,  2R.  87 
Income  Tax,  Consid.,  1583 
Jews  Act  Amendment,  Leave,  962 
Lunacy  Laws,  Committee  on,  1329 
Norwich,  New  Writs  for,  ll47 
Refreshment  Houses  and  Wine  Licences,  2R. 

1819 
Representation  of  the  People,  2R.  1047, 1098, 

1798 
Wakefield,  Bribery  and  Corruption  at,  1635 

Gbiffith,  Mr.  C.  Dabby,  Bevizes 

Borough  Voters,  1243 

Business,  Public,  Res.  1735 

Cavalry  Chargers,  447 

Conveyance  of  Voters,  2R.  1902 

Debate,  Conduct  of,  1189 

France  —  Differential  Duties,  Address  moved, 
1551 

Franehise,  The  Six  Pound,  1020 

Income  Tax,  3R.  1700 
,  Italy,  Affkirs  of,  479 

Norwich,  New  Writs  for,  1143, 1147 

Stamp  Duties,  8R.  1707 

Habfibld,  Mr.  G.,  Sheffield, 
Attorneys,  Solicitors^  Ac.,  2R.  1915 
Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency,  Leave,  688 
Business,  Public,  1891 
Church  Rates  Abolition,  1893 
Heenan  and  Sayers,  Fight  between,  1889 
Inland  Bonding  Warehouses,  2004 
Piety  and  Virtue—  Royal  ProolamatioB,  Ad- 
dress moved,  2067 
Refreshment  Houses  and  Wine  lioencee,  2R. 
1316 


HALTBTTBtoK,  Mr.  T.  C,  LauncesUm 

Adulteration  of  Food,  C<nn.  el.  5,  546 

Customs,  Com.  el.  12,  Amend.  2097 

St.  Pierre,  French  Fortifications  on  the  Island 

of,  749 
Timber  Duties,  The,  237, 239, 240, 241 

Hauxltok,  Et.  Hon.  Lord  C,  Tyrone,  Co. 
Army  Estiihates,  1468 

France— Differential  Duties,  Address  moved, 
1543 
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Hiim.TOH,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  C^-coni, 

Income  Tax,  Com.  1470  ;  Contid.  1582 
Representation  of  the  People,  2R.  2236 
Savoy,  Annexation  of,  1266 
Stamp  Duties,  Consid.  cl.  17,  1696 

HiNBiTEr,  Mr.  It.,  Middlesex 
Smithfleld  Market,  2050 
Ways  and  Means  (Income  Tax),  Report,  1289 

Hanket,  Mr.  T.,  Peterborough 
Costoms  Acts.  Res.  20, 1740 
Nelson  Monument,  The,  103 
Ways  and  Means,  Com.  Res.  3  (Dock  Warrants), 
Amend.  1225,  1226 

Marhours  of  Refage 

e,  Question  (Mr.  Lindsay)  225  ;  (Mr.  Danby  Sey- 
mour), 1152 ;— see  Tyne  Saroow 

Habdinoe,  Viscount 
Mutiny,  2R.  1141 

Haedwickb,  Earl  of 

France,    Commercial  Treaty   with.    Address 

moved,  637 
Piers  and  Breakwaters,  Returns  moved  for, 

1237 

Habdt,  Mr.  G.,  Leominet&r 
Customs  Acts,  Res.  (Hops),  699 
Eating  House  Licences,  64^ 
Refreshment  Houses  and  Wine  Licences,  2R. 

1317, 1775 
ReUgious  Worship,  2R.  540 
Representation  of  the  People,  2R.  2152 

Skenan  and  Sayet^s,  Fight  between 
cQiiestion   (Mr.  Hadfleid),    1889;    (Mr.   W. 
Ewart),  2051 

Heklet,  Lord,  Northampton 
Ballot,  The,  Leave,  945 
Church  Rates  Abolition,  Com.  1441, 1442 

Hbklky,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  "W.,  Oxfordehire 

Attorneys,  Solicitors,  Ac,  2R.  1916 
Church  Rates  Abolition,  Com.  1441 
Conveyance  of  Voters,  2R.  Adj.  moved,  1900 
Coroners,  2R.  84,  85 
Customs,  Com.  el,  12,  2096 
Income  Tax,  3R.  16^8, 1701 
Jews  Act  Amendment,  2R.  1919 
Navy  Estimates,  1864,  2021.  2022,  2028,  2030 
Piety  and  Virtue^Royal  Proclamation,  Ad- 
dress moved,  2070 
Post  Captains  on  the  Reserved  List,  1833 
Stamp  Duties,  Consid.  1695 ;  3R.  1703,  1707  - 
Tenant  Farmers,  245 
Ways  and  Means,  Report,  71 

HxNifESSTy  Mr.  J.  p.,  Kin^i  Co. 
Destitution  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  1885 
Education  (Ireland),  1974 
Irish  Business,  1618 
Italy^Centnd  States,  1617 
Land  Improvement  (Ireland),  Leave,  1807 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (IreUod),  9R.  2238 

[50111. 


HxiririssT,  Mr.  J.  P. — conL 

Manor  Courts  (Ireland),  217 
Sardinia  and  the  Duchies,  1740 
Savoy,  Annexation  of,  2066 
Tenure  and  Improvement  of  Land  (IrelaBd), 
Leave,  1575 

Herbert,  Et.  Hon.  H.  A.,  Kerry  Co. 
Irish  Paupers  Removal,  741 

Herbert,  Et.  Hon.  S  ,  (Secretary  of  State 

for  War,)  Wiltshire,  8. 
Armstrong  Gun  Factory,  2058 
Army  Estimates,  1468, 1469, 1889 
Army  Examination  Papers,  Fraodnlent  Sale  si, 

2058 
Artillery,  OflScers  of,  834 
Barrack  Masters,  2060 
Business,  Public,  1740 
Cape  Rifles,  933 

Cavalry  and  Infimtry  Commissions,  16 
Cavalry  Chargers,  448 
Colonies,  Defence  of  the,  1641 
Commissions,  Sale  and  Porohate  (^  AddrM 

moved,  47,  342, 933 
Military  Organization,  343 
Militia,  Disembodiment  of  the,  1163 
Mutiny,  Com.,  926 

Polish  Refugees  in  the  Crimean  War,  1643 
Refreshment  Houses  and  Wine  Lieeneet,3B. 

1318 
Regimental  Establishments,  RetniM  moved  ftr, 

1240, 1241 
Sandhurst  Military  College,  736 
Staff  Appointments,  1158 
Supply— China— Naval    and    HOitaiy  Opcn- 

tions,  766,  786, 813,  814 ;   Report,  936.  W, 

923 
Transport  of  Troops—**  Tbe  Husabya*"  US8 
Turkish  Medals,  110,  738, 835 
Volunteer  Adjutants,  835 
War  EstablishmenU,  OrganiiatkM  of  tbe,  1496 
Whitworth  Gun,  The,  105, 168 

Herbert,  Hon.  Col.  P.  K,  ZmRom 
Army  Estimates,  1468 
Business,  Public,  Res.  1740 
Cape  Rifles,  933 
Commissions,  Sale  and  Fun  base  eC  A^dns 

moved,  44 
<*  Great  Tasmania,"  Bfottality  m  B«id  tte, 

984 
India — Reorganisation  of  tke  Aiay.  ftfM 

moved  for,  1510 
Military  Oiganization,  343 
Mutiny,  Com.  926 
Supply— China— Naval    aai    IGfitofy 

tions.  Report,  924 

JSerring  Fisheries  {Scotkmd  BiS), 
e.  IR.*  103 ;  2R.»  1317 


Hetgate,  Sir  F.  W., 
Londonderry,  Lord 
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Highland  Moods  and  BrUfm  BSl. 
c.  IR.*  1491 

HoLMESDALS,  Yiscouiity  Kmt^  Wl 
Customs  Acts,  Bm.  (Hi>ps),tM 
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I  Inelosure  Bilh 

e.  1R.»  338 ;  2R .•  64«  ;  3R.*  964 
,    «.  IR*  1005;  2R»  2112 


Hope,  Mr.  G.  W.,  Windsor 

Australian  Magistrates,  1242 

Norwich,  New  Writs  for,  1149, 1150 

Packet  and  Telegraphic  Contracts,  Res.  1418     | 

Supply— China— Naval   and   Military  Opera-  j  ^^v. 

tions,798  i     ^'     /j^^paitwatton  o/ (A«,  c.  Papers  moTed 


Hops — Customs  Acts,  ^ 

€,  Res.  684 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Dodson),  687,  [o.g., 
A.  138,  N.  104,  M.  34]  701 

HoBSFALL,  Mr.  T.  B.,  Liverpool 
Chancery  Evidence  Commission,  1152 
Customs  Acts,  Res.  20, 1752 
Customs  Resolutions,  106 
France— Differential  Duties,  Address  moved, 

1530 
Pawnbrokers  Act  Amendment,  2R.  1578 
Religious  Worship,  2R.  526,  534 

HoBSMAN,  Et.  Hon.  E.,  Stroud 

Business,  Public,  Res.  1026, 1892 

China,  Expedition  to,  648 

Church  Rates  Abolition.  Com.  1436 ;  add,  el 

1406 
Foreign  Relations,  1975 
France,    Commercial    Treaty    with.    Address 

moved,  104 ;  Adj.  moved,  195  ;  Amend.  274, 

326 
Italy,  Afbirs  of,  474 

Paper  Duty  Repeal,  108  ;  2R.  407. 417,  418      ' 
Savoy,  Annexation  of,  350,  1182,  1183,1184, 

1186,  1187,  1244 

HxTBBABD,  Mr.  J.  G.,  Buckingham 

•  Income  Tax,  Consid.  1667 
sump  Act,  The  New,  2063 
Stamp  Duties,  Consid.  el.  17, 1692 
Ways  and  Means  (Income  Tax)  Report,  1292  ; 
(Bills  of  Exchange),  1300 

HuMBBKSTOK,  Mt.  P.  8.,  Chester  Oity 
Pawnbrokers' Act  Amendment,  2R.  1579 

Hyde  Park — see  Parks,  The 

Income  Tax, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Crawford),  648 

Income  Tax  Bill, 
e,  IR.*  1239  ;2R.*  1827; 
Com.  1469;  el,  1,  1471; 
Consid.  1579  ;  Adj.  Debate,  1660 ;  Amend. 
(Col.  Dunne),   1664;    Motion    Neg.    1666; 
Amend.  (Mr.  W.  Williams),  1667,  [A.  24,  N. 
174,  M.  150]  1685 
8R.  1697 ;  Bill  passed,  1701 
Z.1R.*  1697; 
2R.  1718;  3R.i6. 
Royal  Assent,  1792 

Income  Tax  Collectors, 
e.  Question  (Sir  S.  Northcote),  2004 

Income  Tax — Ways  and  Means, 
c.  Com.  Res.  1, 1194 ;  Amend.  (Sir  H.  WiUough- 
by)  1211,  [A.  132,  N.  187,  M.  55]  1219; 
Report,  1271 


for  (Col.  Sykes),  514 ;  House  Counted  out, 
515  ;  Question  (Mr.  A.  MUls),  733;  (Mr.  H. 
Baillie),  1153;  (Sir  J.  Fergusson),  1162; 
(Col.  Sykes),  1164  ;  Papers  moved  for  (Col. 
Sykes),  1500  ;  Motion  neg.  1528  ' 
Banks  and  Currency,  I.  Papers  moved   for 

(Lord  Monteagle),  1325 
Carnatie,  Nawaub  of  the,  c.  Question  (Mr. 

Smollett),  732 
J>elhi  Priu  Money,  e.  Question  (Mr.  Way),  234 
Vhar,  State  of,  e.  Question  (Lord  Stanley),  445 
Financial  Statement  of  Mr.  Wilson,  I.  Ques- 
tion (Earl  of  Ellenborough),  1230 ;  Papers 
moved  for  (Earl  of  Ellenborough),  1477 
OovemmerU  of,  e.  Question  (Lord   Stanley,) 

1793 
Licensing  System,  I.  Petition  (Lord  Overstone), 

1584  y«,    ^        . 

Lucknow  Prize  Money,  e.  Question  (Mr.  Vance), 

1493 
Mediml  Officers,  c.  Question  (Mr.  Bajley),  726 
Paper  Currency,  e.  Question  (Mr.  H.  Baillie), 

1153 
Progress  of,  I.  Papers  moved  for  (Lord  Mont- 
eagle), 12 
Revenue,  e.  Question  (Mr.  Vansittart),  1886 
Singapore,  c.  Question  (Mr.  Gregson),  216 
Transport  Ships  to,  c  Question   (Sir  D.  L. 

Evans),  1887  ^^       „    ,^   „,^ 

Troops,  British,  e.  Question  (Gen.  Peel),  217  ; 
—See  East  Indian  Indentured  LaXHwrers 

India  House  Museum, 
c.  Question  (Col.  Sykes),  783 

Ingham,  Mr.  R.,  South  Shields 

Confessional,  The,  237 
Coroners,  2R.  88 

Inland  Bonding  Warehouses, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Hadfteld),  2004 

Ireland^  ,« ,    «      i.\ 

Business,  Irish,    c.  Question    (OoL   French), 

1022  ;  Observations  (Mr.  Hennessy),  1618 
Clare  Election,  c.  Report,  543 
Destitution  in  the  West,  e.  Question  (Mr.  Hen- 

Di^Iel,  I.  Petition  (Earl  of  Wicklow),  704 
Eeclesiastieal  Courts,  c.  Question  (Lord  Fer- 

Ed^^,^.  Question  (Mr.  Scully),  218 ;  (Mr. 

Maguire),  1496  ;  (Mr.  Hennessy),  1974 
Evictions  in  Mayo,  c.  Question  (Mr.  Maguire), 

338 
Londonderry,  Lord  Lieutenancy  ^,  c^Ohstit^h- 

tions  (Mr.  Whiteside),  1620  ;  QuesUon  (CoL 

French),  1805  ^^    ,^  .   .,. 

Manor  Courts,  e.  Question  (Mr.  Hennessy).  217 
Parliamentary  Boroughs,  I.  Returns  moved  for, 

(Marquess  of  Clanricarde),  1711 
Paupers*  Removal"  Tht  English  Poor  Law,e. 

Question  (Mr.   Lanigan).  788,  1021 ;  (Mr. 

Maguire),  1341 
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llreland'^eont, 

PoUee,  I,  QoAition  (Marquesa  of  GUnrioarde), 
711 

RepreientaUve  Pters,  e.  Question  (Mr.  Long- 
field),  110 

.    See 
Bank  of  Inland  BiU, 
Dwellings  fvr  Labouring  Clat$u  (Ireland) 

Bill 
Emblements,  fe.  (Ireland)  Bill 
FiiherUi  (Ireland)  BiU 
Grand  Canal,  ^-c. — Railway  Compamee  Bill 
Land  Imwrovement  (Ireland)  Bill 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  BiU 
Lodging  Hovees,  Common  (Ireland)  Bill 
Marriags  (England  and  Ireland)  Bill 
Poor  Belief,  i'o.  (Ireland)  Bill 
Spirits  (Ireland)  Act  Amendment  BiU 
Tenure  and  Improvement  of  Land  (Ireland) 

BiU 
Valuation  of  Rateable  Property  (Ireland)  Bill 

lUtfy,  Affairs  of, 

I,  Papers  moved  for,  (Marquess  of  Normanby), 
106  ;  Motion  withdrawn,  216  ;  Explanation, 
830 

e.  Corresponde^ice  presented  (Lord  J.  Russell), 
449  ; — DiplomaJUc  Establishments,  Question 
(Urd  H.Lennox),  1243  i^-The  Papal  States, 
Question  (Mr.  Bowyer),  1330,  1493  i—Cen- 
tral  States,  Obsenrations  (Mr.  Hennessy), 
1617  ; — see  Savoy,  Annexation  of 


Jaoksok,  Mr.  W*,  N^wMsile-under-Lyme 
NaTal  Resenre,  2012 

Navy  Estimates,  2014,  2016,  2019,  2020,  2026 
Navy  Expenditure,  1020 


Jaicss,  Mr.  E.,  Marylebone 

Attorneys,  Solicitors,  Ao,,  2R.  1910 

Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency,  Leave,  677 

Coroners,  2R.  Amend.  79 

Income  Tax,  Consid.  1582 

Pall  MaU,  Pedestal  in.  1887 

Pawnbrokers   Act   Amendment,   2H.  Amend. 

1678 
Probate,  Registry  of  the  Court  of,  991 
Refreshment  Houses  and  Wine  Licences,  2R. 

1316, 1318 
Registration  of  Voters,  2R.  Amend.  73 
Representation  of  the  People ;  2R.  A^j*  moved, 

1109,1797,2060,2141 
Sir  John  Barnard's  Act  Repeal,  Leave,  1708 
Stamp  Duties,  Com.  el.  9,  1584 ;  Consid.  cl.  17* 

1688  ;  3R.  1706 
Tarrant,  Mr.,  Liberation  of,  1808 
Ways  and  Means,  Com.  Res.  9  (Stamps  on  Agree- 

ments),  1228 


Jebyis,  Capt.  H.  J.  W.,  Harwich 
Artillery,  Officers  of,  834 
Commissions,  Sale  and  Purchase  of,  Address 

moved,  39 
Courts  Martial,  1243 
Militia  Artillery,  1156 
Norwich,  New  Writs  for,  1148 


Jew9  Act  Amendment  Bill, 

e.  Leave,  960 ;  IR.*  1020 ; 
2R.  1916  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Newdegato),  1917. 
[0.  q..  A,  117,  N.  75,  M.  42]  1919 

JoHirsTONE,  Hon.  H.  B.,  Canterbmy 

Navy  Estimates,  1868 

JoLUFFB,  Bt.  Hn.  Sir  W.  6.  H.,  PetersfM 

Adulteration  of  Food,  Com.  el.  6, 546 
Navy  Estimates,  2027,  2032 

JovES,  Mr.  D.,  Carmarthenshire 
Postage  Service  in  Wales,  103 

Kelly,  Sir  FitzEoy»  Suffolk,  E, 
Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency,  Leave,  672,  675 
Confessional,  The,  237 
Conveyance  of  Voters,  2R.  1901 
Customs  Acts,  Report,  70, 106, 702, 703 
Packet  and  Telegraphic  Contracts,  Res.  1871, 

1387,  1392, 1411 
Packet  Service  (Transfer  of  Contraets),  8IL  71 
Sir  John  Barnard's  Act  Repeal,  2R.  2040 

Kendall,  Mr.  N".,  Cornwall,  E, 
Cornwall,  Duchy  of  (Limitation  of  Actum), 
Com.  eL  2,  Amend.  2072,  2079 

Kbb,  Mr.  D.  6.,  Downpatrich 
Adulteration  of  Food,  Com.  d.  11,  Amend.  646 
Customs,  Com.  cl,  12,  2112 
Stamp  Duties,  3R.  1708 

Kino,  Hon.  P.  J.  L.,  Surreff,  £. 
Piety  and  Virtue — Royal  Pmol  smslian,  AUtrnt 

moved,  2067, 2070 
Religious  Worship,  2R.  6n,  542 

KiNOLAKE,  Mr.  A.  W.,  Bridgwater 
Debate,  Conduct  of,  1188 
Foreign  Relations,  1996 
Italy,  Affitirs  of,  504 
Savoy,  Annexation  of,  104,  243,  344, 345, 711, 

836,  1163,  1269;    Notice  of  Motion  intb- 

drawn,  1329 

KiNNAiBD,  Hon.  A.  F.,  Perth 
Children  in  Workhouses,  Religious  Instmetion 

to,  341 
East   Indian   Indentured    Laboniw^   Papvt 

moved  for,  120 
India — Reoi^ganisation  of  the  Army,  P^sn 

moved  for,  1528 
Italy,  Affiurs  of,  480 

Knight,  Mr.  F.  W.,  Worcestershire,  W. 
Attorneys,  Solicitors,  Ac,  2R,  Amend.  1907 

KniGHTifBY,  Mr.  B.,  NorthamptonshsrSj  A 
Jews  Act  Amendment,  2R.  1918 
Representation  of  the  People,  2R.  910,  22S6 

Knox,  Lt..CoL  B.  W.,  Marlow  {Oreaf) 
Army  Estimates,  1 468, 1469 
Business,  Public,  Res.  1740 
Lambert,  Murder  of  (^ptain^  1244 
Sandhurst  Military  Ool&ge,  786 
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IiAiKe,   Mr,  S.,  (Joint-Seoretary   to  the 

Treasury),  Wick,  Sfc. 
Customs  Acts,  Report,  70,  71 
Packet  and  Telegraphic  Gontra^ts,  Res.  1364, 

1368,  1369,  1370 
Paekat  Senrice  (Transfer  of  Contracts),  8R.  73 
Postal  Service  in  Wales,  104 
PreventiTe  Serrice  (Scotland),  964 
Stamp  Duties,  Oonsid.c/.  17,1606;  SE.  1706 
Stamps  on  Newspapers,  1708 
Ways  and  Means,  Report  71 ;  Com.  Res.  91 

(Income  Tax);  Report,  1284 

Lambert,  Captain,  Murder  of 
€,  Question  (Colonel  Knox),  1244  ;  (Mr.  Baxley), 
1495 

Zand  Improvement  {Ireland)  BiU, 
e.  Leave,  1807  ;  IR.*  ih. 

Land,   Titles  to,    {Scotland)  Act  (1850) 
Amendment  Bill, 
e.  1R.»  103 ;  2R.*  833 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Bill,  {Mr, 
Deaey) 

e.  Leave,  1576;  1R.*1577; 
Question  (Mr.  Dawson),  1890; 
2R.  2237;  2R.  postponed,  2238 

Limilftrd  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Bill,  (Mr. 

Pollard  Urqultart) 
e.  Leave,  1577;  Motion  neg.  1578 

Lakioan,  Mr.  J.,  Cashel 
Irish  Pas^rs  Removal,  736, 1021 

Lawaon,  Ife-W.,  Carlisle 
Ballot,  The,  Leave,  953 

Leases,  ^.^—Ways  and  Means, 

tf.  Com.  Res.  10,  1239 

I^SATHAK,  Mr.  E.  A.,  Huddersfield 
Representation  of  the  People,  2R.  858 

Lbeke,  Rear  Adm.  Sir  H.,  Bovor 
Navy  Estiriiates,  2014 
Post  Captains  on  the  Reserved  List,  1644 

Lefroy,  Mr.  A.,  Dublin  University 
Religious  Worship,  2R.  539 

Leoh,  Mr.  G.  C,  Cheshire,  JK 

Whitworth  Rifle,  108 

Leighton,  Sir  B.,  Salop,  8. 
Adulteration  of  Food,  Com.  eL  5, 546 

Lenitox,  Lord  H.  G.  C.  G.,  Chichester 
I(iJj — Diplomatic  Establishments  in,  1242 

Lewis,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  C,  (Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home   Department), 

Badnor 
Adulteration  of  Food,  Com.  el  4,  543, 544 
Boroughs,  DiafrftHohiiMDMit  a(  1806 

ieoHi. 


Lbwis,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  0.  C.^eont, 

Briberv — Conveyance  of  Voters,  339 

Business,  Public,  1891 

Children,  Imprisonment  of.  2053 

Confessional,  The,  236 

Conve/anoe  of  Voters,  2R.  1899, 1901, 1902 

Coroners,  2R.  81,  85,  89 

Coroner's  Inquest  in  Kent,  1492 

Drainage,  1496 

Ecclesiaticnl  Courts  Jurisdiction,  Leave,  1807 

Electoral  Returns,  648 

France — Differential  Duties,  Her  Majesty's  An- 
swer to  Address,  1719 

Irish  Business,  1620 

Italy— Central  States,  1620 

London  Coroporation,  1893 

Lunacy  (Scotland)  Act,  16 

Oxford  Uiiiversity,  Com.  90 

Petitions  of  Right,  Com.  cl  2,  2094 

Piers  and  Harbours,  2R.  70 

Piety  and  Virtue— Royal  Proclamation,  Ad- 
dress moved,  2068 

Porters.  Rests  for,  647 

Prise  Fighting— Heenan  and  Sayers,  1890, 2054 

Registration  of  Voters.  2R.  74 

Religious  Worship,  2R.  534,  536 

RepresenUtion  of  the  People,  1799;  2R.  2172 

Rifle  Volunteers— Shooting  a  Dog,  1495 

Roman  Catholic  Charities,  2056 

Smitbfield  Market,  2055 

Universities  (Scotland),  Leave,  69 

Wakefield  Commission,  447 

LiDDELL,  Hon.  H.  G.,  Northumberland,  S, 
France— Differential  Duties,  Address  moved, 

1543 
Navy  Estimates,  1868 
Refreshment  Houses  and  Wine  lioenoes,  2R. 

1315 
Representation  of  the  People,  2R.  891 
Shipping,  British,  448 

Lightning  Conductors, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Freeland),  726 

Lights  and  Buoys, 
e,  Question  (Mr.  Ridley),  1720 

Lindsay,  Hon.  Col.  J.,  Wigan 
Army  Estinuites,  1468 

Commissions,  Sale  and  Purchase  o(  Address 
moved,  42 

LnrDSAY,  Mr.  W.  S.,  Sunderland 

Business,  Order  of,  1497 

Business,  Public,  1721 

Customs  Acts,  Res.  20, 1746 

France,    Commercial    Treaty   with.    Address 

moved,  136; — Diflbrential  Duties,  Address 

moved,  1528, 1552 
Harbours  of  Refuge,  225 
Navy  Estimates,  1863,  1867,  2017,  2018,2019, 

2020;  Amend.  2022.  2035 
Post  Captains  on  the  Reserved  List,  1828 

Locks,  Mr.  John,  Southwark 

Adulteration  of  Food,  Com.  cl.  4, 544 
Attorneys,  Solictors,  d(c.,2R.  1908 
Coroners,  2R.  86 
Customs  Aoto,  Res.  (Hops),  688 
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Locks,  Mr.  John— cofU. 

Greenwich  HospiUU  2045 
Representation  of  the  People,  1803,  1804 
.  Sir  -John  Barnard's  Act  Repeal,  2R.  2030 
Ways  and  Means  (Income  Tax),  Report,  1201 

Lodging  ITomes,  Common  (Ireland)  BUI, 

e.  IR .•  645  ;  2R.»  1885 

Zondon  Corporation  Bill, 
€,  (Question  (Mr.  Ayrton),  1893 

IiOin)OKDERBY,  Marquess  of 
Dwellings  for  Labouring  Classes  (Ireland),  Com. 
1020, 1474 

LoNeFiELB,  Mr.  E.,  Mallow 
Endowed  Schools,  2R.  083 
Representative  Peers,  Irish,  110 
San  Juan  Question,  1616 
Tenure  and  Improvement  of  Land  (Ireland), 

Leave,  1568 
Ways  and  Means  (Income  Tax),  Report,  1274 

LovAiNE,  Lord,  Northumberland,  N. 
Militia,  Disembodiment  of  the,  1155 
Navy  Estimates,  1852,  1854,  1855,  1856, 1858, 

1863, 1866,  1867,  1868,   2019,  2020,  2021, 

2023 
Packet  and  Telegraphic  Contracts,  Res.  1368» 

1382,  1386, 1387 

Lows,  £t.  Hon.  E.  (Vice- President  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for 
Education),  Cdkie 

Attorneys,  Solicitors,  Ac,  2R.  1912 

Endowed  Schools,  2R.  971, 986 

Stamp  Duties,  3R.  1708 

LucAK,  Earl  of 
Grand  Canal,  ^.,  Railway  Companies,  5 
Mutiny,  2R.  1128 

Lunatic  Lowe,  Committee  on 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Torrens),  1329 

Ltall,  Mr.  G.,  Whitehaven 
Spain — Navigation  Laws,  2060 

Ltoon,  Hon.  F.,  Tewkeehury 
Church  Rates  Abolition,  3R.  Adj.  moved,  2041 
Customs  Acts,  Report,  Adj.  moved,  702 
Navy  Estimates,  1860,  1866,  2014,  2023 
Packet  and  Telegraphic  Contracts,  Res.  1368 

Ltkbhubst,  Lord 
Divorce  Court,  815,  816 ;  2R.  1877 

Ltvedek,  Loud 

India — Finance,  Papers  moved  for,  1488 

MACKINNON,  Mr.  W.  A.,  Rye 

Representation  of  the  People,  2R.  2198 


Maottibe,  Mr.  J.  F.,  Dungarvan 

Adulteration  of  Food,  Com.  547 

Business,  Order  of,  1499 

Education  (Ireland).  1496 

Evictions  in  Mayo,  338 

France,    Conmiercial    Treaty   with,   AddrsM 

moved,  151 
Irish  Paupers  Removal,  742,  1241 
Militia,  Disembodiment  of  the,  1155 
*Paper  Duty  Repeal,  2R.  378,  390 
Polish  Refugees  in  the  Crimean  War,  1640 
Tenure  and  Improvement  of  Land  (Irebad), 

Leave,  1569 

MaUeioue  Injuries  to  Property  Aet  Ammd' 

ment  Bill, 
e.  Leave,  1894 ;  IR.*  ib. 


Malins,  Mr.  E.,  Wdllingford 
Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency,  Leaye,  679, 680 
Business,  Public,  Res.  1740 
Church  Rates  Abolition,  Com.  add.  d.,  1462 
Income  Tax,  Consid^  1583 
Packet  and  Telegraphic  Contracts,  Res.  1372, 

1387 
Representation  of  the  People,  1801 
Sir  John  Barnard's  Act  Repeal,  2R.  2030 
sump  Duties,  Consid.eZ.  17, 1696 
Tenure  and  Improvement  of  Land  (Ireland), 

Leave,  1575 
Ways  and  Means  (Income  Tax),  Report,  1286 


Malmesbuby,  Earl  of 


China,  Expedition  to.  Estimate   moved  ftr, 

1597, 1606 
Dwellings  for  Labouring  Classes  (Irdand),  Oon. 

1476 
France,    Commercial   Treaty   with,    Addresi 

moved,  584,  591 
Militia  Artillery,  928 
Naples,  Kingdom  of,  706 
Savoy,  Annexation  o^  97, 99,  710  ;  Rei.  2182, 

2133 
Tuscany,  Provisional  Crovemment  of.  Papers 

moved  for,  212, 215 ,-— The  Yaoht  "  Medina," 

1870 

Malt  Duty,  The 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Paeke),  729 

Man,  Isle  of,  Sarhows  BiU, 
e.  1R.*15;  2R.»  108 

Manners,  Bt.  Hon.  Lord  J.  J.  B.,  Leieet' 

terehire,  N, 
Bleaching  and  I)yeing  Works,  2R.  1003 
Charity  Trustees.  Leare,  2066 
Church  Rates.  Abolition,  Com.  1451 ;  odLtL 

1466  ;  3a.  Adj.  moved.  2040 
Customs,  Com.  cL  15,  2112 
Income  Tax,  Conaid.  1581.  1582, 1583, 1661 
Refreshment  Houses  and  Wine  licences,  2R. 

1319 
Savoy,  Annexation  of,  343, 1368 

Mabch,  Earl  o^  Sussex,  W. 
Beaulay  and  Nest  Fuhery,  8R.  12Sf 
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Marine  Mutiny  Bill, 
c.  1R.*615;  2R.*  645  ;  3R.*  964 
U  IR.*  1005  ;  3R*  1109;  3R*  1322 
Royal  Assent,  1697 

Mablbobouoh,  Dnke  of 
Roobester,  Diooese  of,  713 

Marriages  {England  and  Ireland  Bill, 
c  3R.*  718 
I.  IR.*  814 

Marriages  {Extra  Parochial  Places)  Bill, 
I.  IR .•  1230  ;  2R.*  1471 ;  3R .•  3041 

Mabsh,  Mr.  M.  H.,  Salishury 
Ballot,  The,  Leave,  949 

Mabtin,  Mr.  P.  W.,  Rochester 
Ways  and  Means,  Com.  Res.  1  (Income  Tax), 
1196 


Massey,  Mr.  W.  N.,  (Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees,) Salfard 
Army  Estimates,  1469 
Beaulay  and  Ness  Fishery,  8R.  1239 
Ghnrch  Rates  Abolition,  Com.  culd,  d.  1463 
Income  Tax,  Com.  el.  1,  1471 
Nary  Estimates,  1852,  1868  I 

Representation  of  the  People,  2R.  1067 

Medical  Acts  Amendment  Bill, 
c.  3R.*  15 

I.  IR.*  91  ;  2R.*  330 ;  3R.*  1005 
Royal  Assent,  1110 

Hellob,  Mr.  J,,  Nottingham 
Charity  Trustees,  Leave,  2066 
Church  Rates  Abolition,  Com.  1452 
Conveyance  of  Voters,  2R.  1901 
Pawnbrokers  Act  Amendment,  2R.  1578 
Religious  Worship,  2B.  541 

MiLBiCAT,  Mr.  H.  P.,  Herefordshire 
Coroner's  Inquest  in  Kent,  730 
Hyde  Park,  Shrubs  io,  230 

Miles,  Sir  W.,  Somersetshire,  E, 
Coroners,  2R.  88 
Drainage,  1496 
Paper  Duty  Repeal,  2R.  Amend.  354 

Militia, 
Artillery,  I,  Question  (Earl  of  Shaftesbury),  927 
€.  Question  (Captain  Jervis),  1156 
Disembodiment  of  the,  c.  Question  (Mr.  Ma- 
guire),  1155 

Miller,  Mr.  T.  J.,  Colchester 
Children,  Imprisonment  of,  2048 

MiLLEB,  Mr.  W.,  Leith,  Sfo. 
Customs  Acts,  Res.  21, 1759 

Mnxs,  Mr.  A.,  Taunton 

Attorneys,  Solicitors,  ^.,3R.  1912 
Business,  Public,  Res.  1737 

VOL.  CLYII.  [thibd  seriss.]      [c<mi. 


Mills,  Mr.  A. — cent. 
Church  Rates  Abolition,  Com.  1454 
Endowed  Schools  (Mr.  DiUwyn),  2R.  985 
India — Army  in,  733  ;  Papers  moved  for,  1520 
Paper  Duty  Repeal,  2R.  375 

MiLNES,  Mr.  R.  M.,  Pontefract 
Business,  Public,  Res.  1025 
Consular  Service,  1 10 
Eating-Houses,  Wine  Licences  to,  745 
Italy,  Affairs  of,  469 
Registration  of  Votert,  2R.  72,  76 
Religious  Worship,  2R.  522 
Representation  of  the  People,  2R.  2217 
Savoy,  Annexation  of,  1187 

Mines  Regulation  and  Inspection  Bill, 
c.2R*1142 

Mining  Companies  Cost  Booh —  Ways  and 

Means, 
c.  Com.  Res.  7,  1227 

Mitchell,  Mr.  T.  A.,  Bridport, 

Customs  Acts,  Res.  20,  1751 
Stamp  Act.  The  New,  2063 
Ways  and  Menos,  Com.  Res.  3  (Dock  Warrants), 
1226 

MoNCREiFF,  Rt.  Hon.  J.,  «/?^  Advocate,  the 
Lord 

MoKSELL,  Rt.  Hon.  W.,  Limerick  Co. 
Business,  Order  of,  1500 
Navy  Estimates,  2026 

Tenure  and  Improvement  of  Land  (Ireland), 
Leave,  1571 

Montagu,  Lord  R.,  Huntingdonshire 
Representation  of  the  People,  211.  2187,  2198 

Monteagle,  Lord 
Business,  Public,  1232 
France,    Commercial    Treaty    with.    Address 

moved,  572 
Gas,  Sale  of,  717 

Grand  Canal,  im. — Railway  Companies,  6 
India — Progress  of,  Papers  moved  for,  12, 15; — 

Banks  and    Currency,   Papers    moved    for, 

1325 
Valuation  of  Rateable  Property  (Ireland),  Com. 

715 


Morocco,  see  Spain 

Mowbray,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  R.,  Durham  City 
Adulteration  of  Food,  Com.  cl,  2, 547 
Church  Rates  Abolition,  Com.  add,  el,  1462, 
1467 

Municipal  Corporation  Mortgages  Bill, 

e.  3R .•  964 
i.  1R.*1005; 
2R.  1884;  3R.»2112 

MuBRAT,  Mr.  W.,  Newcastle-under-Lyme 

Attorneys,  Solicitors,  Ac,  2R.  1905 
Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency,  Ijcave,  681 
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Mutiny  BiH, 

c.  IR.^338;  2R.*  615  ; 

Com.  926  ;  3R.*  964 
Z.IR*  1006  ; 

2R.  1118;  3R*1322 
Royal  Assent,  1007 

Napieb,  Vice-Adra.  Sir  C,  Southward 
**  Caesar,"  H.M.  Ship,  Explanation,  111 
Naval  Reserve,  2008.  2010 
Nuvy  Estimates,  1855, 1856.  1858,  1860,  1862, 

1805,  1866 ;  Amend.  1867, 2020.  2021, 2025, 

2032 
Navy,  State  of  the,  1809 
Ways  and  Means,  Com.  Res.  1  (Income  Tax), 

1198 

JTapUSf  Kingdom  of 

I,  Question  (  Earl  of  Ellenborough).  704 
c.  Question  (Mr.  T.  S.  Dunrombe),  330 

National  Defences^ 
e.  Question  (Sir  S.  Northcoto),  1329 

Naval  Reserve, 

'^e,  Obsenrations  (Sir  C.  Napier),  2008 

Nawf, 

Chaplains,  e.  Question  (Mr.  Selwyn),  U92 

Courts  Martial,  e.  Question  (Cnptidn  Jervis), 
1243 

EstimaUs,  e,  1851,  2012  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Lind- 
say), 2023  ;  Amend,  neg.  2027 

Expenditure,  c.  Question  (Mr.  Jackson),  1020 

Oreenwieh  Hospital,  c»  Question  (Mr.  John 
Locke).  2045 

Post  Captains  on  the  Reserved  List,  c.  Observa- 
tions (Sir  J.  Elphinstone).  1820 

State  of  t/ie,  c.  Observations  (Sir  C.  I^apier), 
1809 


Nelson  Monument,  The 
0. Question  (Mr.  Ilaukey)  103 


Newcastle,  Duke  of,  (Secretary  of  State 

for  the  Colonies) 
Ballot,  The,  Res.  827 
Business,  Public,  1231, 1232 
Pwellings  for  Labouring  Classes  (Ireland),  Com. 

1018.  1472,  1475 
Elections,  &o..  Returns  moved  for,  1115 
France.  Commercial  Treaty  with,  4.  5,  336, 

337  ;  Address  moved,  638 
Oas.  Sale  of,  716 
Income  Tax.  2R.  1718 
Mtlitia  Artillery,  928 
Parliamentary  Boroughs,  Return  moved  for, 

1713 
Police  (Ireland),  711 

Qualification  fur  Offices  Abolition,  2R.  1011 
Rochester.  Diocese  of.  713,  714 
Savoy,  Annexation  of,  3.  4,  92, 99,  709,  818, 

931 
Selling  and  Hawking  Goodn  on  Sunday.  2R. 

832 
Smitiifield  Market.  1716 
Stamp  Duties,  2R.  1717 


Newdkgate,  Mr.  C.  N.,  WmrwiMm-e,  N. 
Business.  Public,  Res.  1 738, 1893 
Church  Rates  Abolition,  Com.  Anend.  1421, 

1442, 1458  ;  add.  el.  1461. 1462 
Cobden,  Mr.,  Explanatiofi,  719.  731,723.  725 
Conveyance  of  Voters.  2R.  Ameod.  1896, 1900 
Customs  Acts,  Res.  20,  1744 
Endowed  Schools  (Mr.  Dtllwyn),  2R.  989 
France,    Commercial    Treaty    with,    Addroi 

moved.  326.  329.  444 
Jews    Act    Amendment,    Leave,    962 ;    SB. 

Amend.  1916 
Refreshment  Houses  and  Wine  Lieenees,  2R. 

1316 
Religious  Worship,  2R.  537 
Representation  of  the  People,  1604 ;  2R.  tW 
Roman  Catholic  Charities,  2050 
Ways  and  Means  (Income  Tax),  R^ort,  1380 

Newdegate,  Mr,,  and  Mr,  Cohdem, 
c.  Personal  Explanation,  718 

Newspaper  Conveyance  BUI, 
(J.  Leave,  2071 ;  lR.*t6. 

Newspaper  Stamp, 

c.  Question  (Sir  S.  Northeota),  646;  (Mr.W. 
Ewart),  1792 

Nice,  Amiexation  of,  see  Smoy 

NoBHAi^BY,  Marquess  of 
Savoy,  Annexation  of,  94 ;  Notiee,  936,  931, 

2041,  2042.  2043,  2044 :  Be*.  2112, 2139 
Tuscany,    Provisional    GoTcraor   oC   Pspen 

mo^ed  for.  196,  204.  209, 215  ;  Explaaatiea. 

330.  334.  335  ;— Case  of  U.  Tassinari,  18^. 

1873  ; — Gen.  Decavero,  ExphkoatioB,  2044 


NoBBis,  Mr.  J.  T.,  Ahingim 
Paper  Duties   Repeal,   8K.  372; 
Amend,  2094 


fL% 


North,  Col.  J.  S.,  Oxforiskir^ 
Commissions,  Sale  and  Pnr^ase  «(  AUrw 

moved.  65 
India— Reorganisation  of  the  Anmy.  F^en 

moved  for.  1527 
Staff  Appointments,  1 157 
Ways  and  Means,  Com.  Res.  t  {Qmtami  NotaiK 

1223 


NouTHCOTE,  Sir  S.  H.,  SUmfmri 
Business  of  the  House,  342 
Census  of  1861,  1150 
Customs  Resolutions,  106 
Fortifications  of  the  CoantrT-,  ISSf 
France,    Commercial    Treaty    witk. 

moved,  188 
Income  Tax  Collectors,  2004 
Newspaper  Stamp,  646 
Packet  and  Telegrapbie  Coatraeta* 
Paper  Duties  Repeal,  Com.  15:9 
Telegraphic  Arrangements,  946 
Ways  and  Means,  Com.  1193 ; 

Tax),  1199;  Report,  1996 
Wine  Duties,  Drawback  on,  64T 


1351 


1  ( 


NOR 

Nortoieh  Election^ 
«.  Report,  838 


PAO 
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Norwieh,  New  Writs  for 
e.  Motion  (Mr.  T.  S.  Duncombt)  lUd 

Oathi,  JProfessional,  Aholitum  Bill, 
o.lR.*718 

O'Bbien,  Mr.  P.,  Xing' 8  Co. 

CommissioDSf  Sade  and  Pnrchase  of.  Address 
moved,  37 

O'DovoGHUE,  The,  Tipp&rary  Co, 
Tenure  and  Improvement  of  Land  (Ireland), 
Leave,  1667 

OsBOBVBy  Mr.  H.  B.,  Lisksard 
Attorneys,  Solicitors,  Ao.,  2R.  1919 
Italj,  Affiurs  of,  610 

Oyebstoks,  Lord 
^France,  Commercial  Treaty  with,   Address 

moved,  696 
India — Licensing  System,  1584 

Oxford  Uhiveriity  Bill, 

e.  Com.  90;  8R.*316 
I  IR.  880; 
3R.  1888 

.  Oyster  Fisheries,  The 
e.  Question  (^Sir  G.  Pechell),  109 ;  (Mr.  Cave), 
727 

Paoke,  Mr.  C.  W.,  Leicestershire^  8. 

Church  Rates  Abolition,  Com.  1430 

Customs  Acts,  Report,  702 

France,    Commercial    Treaty    with,  Address 

moved,  268 
Malt  Duty,  729 
Tenant  Farmers*- Agricultural  Prosperity,  248 

Packet  and  Telegraphic  Contracts, 
e.  Res.  (Captain  L.  Vernon),  1881,  [A.  llY,  N. 
162,  M.  46]  1419 

Packet  Service  {Transfer  of  Contracts)  Bill, 

e  SR  71 

«.*1R.**91  ;  2R.»440;  8R.*  1006 
Royal  Assent,  1110 

Paget,  Lord  C.  E.  (Secretary  of  the  Ad- 
miralty), Sandwich 

Australian  Kaval  Station,  646 

Chaplains  in  the  Navy,  H02 

Courts  Martial,  1248 

Greenwich  Hospital,  2046 

Naval  Reserve,  2008 

Navy  Estimates,  1861, 1866, 1866,  1868, 1861, 
1866,  1866,  1868,  1869,  2013,  2014,  2016, 
2016,  2017,  3019,  2021,  2022,  2024,  2027, 
2038,  2036,  2037 

Navy  Expenditure,  1020 

Packet  and  Telegraphic  Contracts,  Res.  1886, 
1886, 1387 

Piers  and  Ilarhour8,2R.  70 

eoni. 


Paobt,  Lord  C.  E.^eont, 

Post  Captains  on  the  Reserved  List,  1821, 

1842,  1851 
"  (^ueen,''  H.M.  Ship,  1161 

Pakinoton,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  S.,  Broitwich 

Borough  Voters,  1243 

Business,  Puhlic,  Res.  1028, 1727 

Children,  Imprisonment  of,  2049 

Electoral  Returns,  648 

Income  Tax,  Consid.  1681 

Navy  Estimates.  1852,  1861, 2023,  2086 

Packet  and  Telegraphic  Contracts,  Res.  1886, 

1416 
Paper  Duty  Repeal,  2R.  434 
Post  Captains  on  the  Reserved  List,  1881 
•«Queen,"H.M.  Ship,  1161 
^  Representation  of  the  People,  2R.  1084, 1798, 

1797,  2143 
Savoy,  Annexation  of,  849 
Supply  — China— Nayal  and  Military  Opec*- 

tions,  790 
Tenant  Farmers,  244 
Ways  and  Means,  (Income  Tax)  Report,  1373, 

1379 

PauCi  Mr.  L.,  Betonshire,  S, 
Supply— China  — Naval  and  Militiry  Opera- 
tions, Report,  933 

Patt  Mall,  Pedestal  in 
e.  Question  (Mr.  £.  James),  1887 

Palmxbstoit,   Et.   Hon.   Yiscoant  (lirst 

Lord  of  the  Treasury),  Tiverton 
Ballot,  The,  Leave,  964 
Business,  Osder  of,  1498 
Business,  Public,  Res.  1029, 1726,  1740, 189Q, 

1891 
Church  Rates  Abolition,  8R.  2041 
Conunissions,  Sale  and  Purchase  o(  Address 

moved,  67 
East   Indian   Indentured   Labourers,  Papers 

moved  lor.  111,  112 
Easter  Recess,  886, 1660^  1798 
Foreign  Policy  of  the  Government,  109, 1995 
Fortifications  of  the  Country,  1380 
France,    Commercial    Treaty    with.  Address 

moved,  194,  196 
Income  Tax,  (^nsid.  1683, 1688 
India — Reorganisation  of  the  Army,  Papers 

moved  for,  1624,  1627 
Italy,  Affitirs  of,  481 ;— The  Papal  SUtes,  1380 
Londonderry,  Lord  Lieutenancy  of,  1806 
Navy  Estimates,  1863, 1856 
Refreshment  Houses  and  Wine  Licences,  3R. 

1317,  1823 
Representation  of  the  People,  3R.  916,  1109, 

3238 
Savoy,  Annexation  of,  347, 11  SO 
Shipping,  British,  448 
Stamp  Duties,  Consid.  d.  17, 1696 
Supply  —  China  — Naval  and  Military  Opera- 
tions, 803, 818 
Ways  and  Means,  Com.  Res  2,  (Contract  Notes) 

1228 

Fanmitbe,  Lord  / 

Mutiny,  2R.  1118, 1142 
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Paper  Dutff  Repeal  BiU^ 
c.  Quostion  (Mr.  Bright),  107; 
2R.  354;  Amend.  (Sir  W.  Miles),  365,  [o.  g., 

A.  345,  N.  192,  M.  53]  436; 

Question  (Mr.  Bovill),  1166  ; 

Com.  1579,  2080  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Bovill),  i)084; 

Amend,  neg.  2087 ; 
el,  1,  Amend.  (Mr.  Blackburn),  2087;  Amend. 

withdrawn,  2089  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Ayrton],  t6. 

[A.  89,  N.  147,  M.  108]  2094  ; 
cl.  2,  Amend.  (Mr.  Norris),  2094 

Papillok,  lix.  P.  0..  Colcheeter 
Transport  of  Troops-*The  *<  Himalaya/'  1827 

Parke,  Shrubs  in  the, 

e.  Question  (Sir  A.  Agnew),  111 ;  (Mr.  Mild- 
may),  230 ;  (Mr.  W.  Ewart),  231 

Parliamentary  Reform, 
i.  Com.  moved  for,  (Earl  Grey),  1910  ;^#ee 
EepreserUatum  of  the  People 

Pattbx,  Col.  J.  W^,  Lancashire,  iV. 
Business,  Public,  Res.  1720,  1739 

Paitil,  Mr.  H.,  St,  Ivee 

Boftiness,  Public,  Res.  J022, 1029^  1733 
Malicious  Injuries  to  Pcopeiiy  A^  Amend- 
ment, Leave,  1894 
Piers  and  Harbours,  2R.  69i  70 

Paupers  Removal, 

0.  Question  (Blr.  Laoigan),  738,  1021  ;   (Mr. 
Maguire),  1241 

Patonhrohers  Act  Amendment  Bill, 
c.  1R.»1020; 
2R.  1578;  Amend.  (Mr.  £.  James),  t6.,  [o.  g., 
A.  178,  N.  32,  M.  146]  1579 

Peagock^  Kr.  Q.  2£.  W,,  Maldon 

Adulteration  of  Food,  Qoxa.  el.  4*  ^45 

Book  Post  in  ihe  Colonies,  115^ 

France,    ComsAeroial    Treaty  with.    Address 

moved,  142 
RoprosentMion  of  the  People,  2R.  2220 
Ways  and  Means,  Com.  Res.  2  (Contract  Kotes), 

1224 


Pease,  lilr.  H.,  Dwhum,  S. 

Coroners,  2R.  89 

Income  Tax,  Conaid.  1671 

Registration  of  Voters,  2R.  75 

Ways  and  Moans  (Income  Tax),  Raport,  1288 

Pechell,  Rear  Adm.  Sir  G.  R.  B.,  Brighton 
Conveyance  of  Voters,  2R.  1905 
Oyster  Fisheries,  The,  109 

EEL,  Rt.  Hon.  Major  Gen.  J.,  Huntingdon 

Army  Estimates — 1889 

India,  British  Troops  in,  217 

Regimental    Establishments,  Returns    moved 
for,  1240 
'  Supply— China— Naval   and    Military    Opera- 
tions, Report,  915 


Peel,  Sir  R.,  Tamworth 
France,    Commercial    Treaty   with.   Address 

moved,  280, 753 
Savoy,  Annexation  o(  345,  838, 1643, 1648 

Peterborough  Election, 
e.  Report,  514 

Petitions  of  Right  Bill, 
e.  Com.  el,  2, 2094 ;  el.  struck  out,  2095 

Pbto,  Sir  S.  M.,  Finsbury 
Church  Rates  Abolition,  Com,  1444 ;  add,  cl, 

1461 
Navy  Estimates,  2033 
Ways  and  Means,  Com.  Res.  1,  (Income  Tsi), 

1206 

Pevensbt,  Viscount,  Sussex,  E. 
Customs  Acts,  Res.  (Hops),  692 

Philipps,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Haverfordwest 
Church  Rates  Abolition,  Com.  1443 


Piedmont  and  the  Duchies, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Hennessy),  1740; 


iSovoy 


Piers  and  Breakwaters, 
I,  Returns  mov^  for,  (Marquess  of  Clamiotnis) 
1233 ;  Motion  withdrawn,  1238 

Piers  and  Harbours  Bill, 
€,  2R.  69 ;  Adj.  moved  (Mr.  E.  P.  Boararis),  90 

Piety  and  Virtue — Royal  Proclamation, 
c.  Address  moved  (Mr.  L.  King),  2067,  [A.  112, 
N.  75,  M.  37]  2070 

PiooTT,  Mr.  P.,  Reading 
Ways  and  Means  (Income  Tax)  Report,  1288 

Poison,  Administering  of,  Bill, 
L  3R.*  440 
Royal  Assent,  1110 

Police  and  Towns  Improvement  {Scotland) 

Act  Amendment  Bill, 
c.  1R.»  1718 

Polish  Refugees  in  the  Crimean  War, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Maguire),  1640 

PoLLABD-UBQUHABT,Mr.  W.,  Westmeotk  Co, 
Income  Tax,  Consid.  1671 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland),  Leave,  1577 
Ways  and  Means  (Income  Tax),  Report,  1274 

Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  Bill, 
c,  1R.»  1327 

Poor  Relief,  Sfc,  (Ireland)  BiU, 

c.  IR.*  1491 

Porters,  Rests  for 
e  Question  (Mr.  Slaney),  647 
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REP 


RUS 


Postal  Service  m  Wales, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Jones),  103 


Prmm  (Seotlatid)  Act  Continuance  Bill, 
c.  3R.»  718 
/.1R*814 

Pmons  (Scotland),  {JVo,  2)  Bill, 
e,  IR*  1718 

Prize  Fight — Heenan  and  Sayere, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Hadfield),  1889 ;  (Mr.  W.  Ew- 
art)»  2051 

Prolate  and  Administration  {India)  Bill, 
L  Royal  Assent,  1110 

Probate,  Registry  of  the  Court  of, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  E.  James),  031 

Probates,  Sfc. —  Wags  and  Means, 
c.  Com.  Res.  11,  1229 ;  Report,  1301 

PmxEE,  Mr.  C.  "VV.  G.,  Hertfordshire 
Rags,  Foreign,  Export  Duty  on,  340,  964 
TTays  and  Means  (Probates),  Report,  1301 

Qualifleation  for  Offices  Abolition  Bill, 
{.  2R.  1007;  Amend.  (Lord  Chelmsford),  1011, 

[o.  q..  Contents  21,  Not-Contents  44,  M.  23] 

1016 

''  Queen,''  H,  M,  Ship, 

e.  Question  (Sir  J.  Pakington),  1151 

Rags,  Foreign,  Export  Duty  on, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Puller),  840,  964 

BebesdalE;    Lord    (Chairman    of   Com- 
mittees) 
Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1611 
Divorce  Court,  2R.  1880 
Dwellings  for  Labouring  Classes  (Ireland),  2R. 

8 ;  Com.  1018,  1019,  1478 ;  Amend.  1474 
Gas,  Sale  of.  716,  717 
Grand  Canal,  Ac. — Railway  Companies,  6 
Municipal  Corporation  Mortgages,  2R.  1884 
Naples,  Kingdom  of,  705 
Rochester,  Diocese  of,  714 
Valuation  of  Rateable  Property  (Ireland),  715 

Refreshment  Houses  and  Wine  Licences  Bill, 

<.IR.*515; 
2R.  1801 ;    Adj.  moved  (Mr.  Wyld),    1815, 
[A.  122,  N.  150,  M.  28]  1817  ;  Adj.  Debate, 
1762;    Amend.   (Mr.    Crook),  1764;    Adj. 
moved  (Mr.  Ayrton),  1792 

Registers  of  Births,  Sfc. — Ways  and  Mea/ns, 
e.  Com.  Res.  0, 1227 

Registration  of  Voters  Bill, 
tf.2R.72;  Amend.  (Mr.  £.  James),  74;  Amend. 

and  Motion  withdrawn,  77 ; 
Question  (Mr.  T.  S.  Duncombe),  646 

Religious  Worship  Bill, 
c.  2R.  515  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  E.  P.  Bouverie),  532, 
[o.  q.,  A.  131,  N.  168,  M.  87]  542 


Representation  of  the  People  Bill, 
e.  2R.  839  ;  Adj.  moved  (Mr.  Stansfeld).  015  ; 
Adj.   Debate,   1030 ;    Adj.   moved  (Mr.    E. 
James),  1109,2141  ;  Adj.  moved  (Mr.  Black). 
2233; 
Question  (Sir  J.  Pakington),  1793  ;  (Mr.  £. 
James),  2060  ;  (Mr.  6.  Osborne),  2141— See 
Franchise^  The  Six  Pound 
[Copy  of  the  Bill,  Appendix.l  • 

Representation  of  the   People  {Scotland) 

Bill, 
e.  (Question  (Sir  J.  Fergnsson),  728 

Rich,  Mr.  H.,  Richmond 
Business,  Public,  1 728 

Commissions,  Sale  and  Purchase  of,  Addresa 
moved,  20 

RiCHABDsoir,  Mr.  J.,  Zisbum 
Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Works,  2R.  996, 1004 

RiDLET,  ^r.  G.,  Newcasite-on-Tyne 
France,    Commercial    Treaty   with.    Address 

moved,  159 
Lights  and  Buoys,  1720 
Navy  Estimates,  2032 
Piers  and  Harbours,  2R.  60 

Rifle  Volunteer  Corps, 
c.  Adjutants  for.  Question  (Col.  Greyillo),  835— 
Shooting  a  Dog,   Question   (Lord  Ashley), 
1495 

RoBARTBs,  Mr.  T.  J.  A.»  Cornwall,  E, 
Cornwall,  Duchy  of,  (Limitation  of  Actions), 
Com.  cl,  2,  2U74 

Rochester,  Diocese  of, 
I,  Question  (Viscount  Dungannon),  711 

Roebuck,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Sheffield 
Adulteration  of  Food,  Com.  cl.  4,  544 ;  el.  6, 

546 
Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Works,  2R.  996 
Church  Rates  Abolition,  Com.  add.  cL  1464 
Endowed  Schools  (Mr.  Dillwyn),  2R.  986 
Income  Tax,  Consid.  1668 
Jews  Act  Amendment,  Leave,  962 
Norwich,  New  Writs  for,  1 145 
Savoy,  Annexation  of,  1186 
Tenant  Fanners,  244 

RoGEBS,  Mr.  J.  J.,  Helston 
Cornwall,  Duchy  of,  (Limitation  of  A«tio&8)^ 
Com.  el.  2,  2077,  2079 

RoLT,  Mr.  J.,  Gloucestershire,  W. 
Representation  of  the  People,  2R.  871 

Roman  Catholic  Charities, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Newdegate),  2050 

Russell,  Right  Hon.  Lord  J.  (Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  AffairB)>  London 
Borough  Voters,  1243 
Business  of  the  House,  965 
Business,  Public,  Res.  1720, 1731 
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SAV 


SCO 


RuBSBLL,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  J . — cent, 

China,  Correspondence  with,  105  ; — Expedition 
to,  647, 648 

Consular  Service,  111 

East  Indian  Indentured  Labourers,  Papers 
moved  for,  1 18 

Foreign  Relations,  1988 

France,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  Address 
moved,  249,  1616 

Franchise,  The  Six  Pound,  834, 1021 

Income  Tax,  Consid.  1661 

Italy,  AflEairs  of,  449,  512  ;— Diplomatic  Es. 
tablishments  in,  1242  :— The  Papal  States, 
1493 

Lambert,  Captain,  Murder  of,  1244,  1495 

Naples,  Kingdom  of,  339 

Rags,  Foreign,  Export  Duty  on,  340,  964 

Registration  of  Voters,  646 

Representation  of  the  People,  2R.  839,  1109, 
2061,2181,2235 

St.  Pierre,  French  Fortifications  on  the  Island 
of,  757 

San  Juan  Question,  1616 

Sardinia  and  the  Duchies,  1741 

Savoy,  Annexation  of,  16,  17,  104;  Explana- 
tion, 245,  343,  344,  345,  350, 759, 838, 1153, 
1173,  1252, 1710 

Spain,  Protestant  Residents  in,  758 ; — Naviga- 
tion Laws,  2061 

Supply — China — Naval  and  Military  Opera- 
tion!, 770,  777 

8t.,At7Bto,  Mr.  J.,  ComwaU,  W. 
Cornwall,  Duchy  of,  (Limitation  of  Actions), 
Com.  d,  2,  2075 

St.  Gsbmans,  Earl  of  (Lord  Steward  of 

the  Household) 
France,   Commei'cial    Treaty   vrith,   Address, 

703  ;  Her  Majesty's  Answer,  818 
Selling  and  Hawking  Goods  on  Sunday,  2R. 

832 

St.  Leoitasds,  Lord 

Divorce  Court,  2R.  1876 
Savoy,  Annexation  of,  2044 

^t.   Mary  in  Rydal  MarriageB  Validity 

Bill, 
I,  Royal  Assent,  330 

St.  Pierre,  French  Fortifications  on  the 

Island  of, 
«.  Question  (Mr.  Haliburton),  749 

Salomons,  Vr.  Alderman  D.,  Greenwich 
'*Accrington  "  Transport,  The,  446 
Currency,  2002 
Income  Tax,  Consid.  1670 
Navy  Estimates,  2015,  2022 
Refnishment  Houses  and  Wine  Licences,  2R. 

1322 
Westminster,  New  Palace  at— The  Great  Bell, 
103 

Sandhurst  Military  College, 
e.  Question  (Sir  F.  Smith),  736 

SardiniO'^-Bee  Piedmont 


Savings  Banks  and  Friendly  Societies  L^ 

vestments  Bill, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  S.  Estcourt),  2063 

Savoy  and  Nice,  Annexation  of 

I.  Question  (Earl  of  EUenborough),  1 ;  Obaeira- 
tions  (Earl  of  Carnarvon),  91,  707,  816, 
Notice  (Marquess  of  Normanby),  930  ;  Mo- 
tion postponed,  2041 ;  Question  (Marquess  of 
Cianricarde)  1115;  Res.  (Marquess  of  Nor- 
manby), 2112 ;  Previous  Question  Moved 
(Earl  Granville),  2132  ;  Motion  neg.  2140. 

e.  Question  (Sir  J.  WaUh),  16,  104;  (Lord  A. 
Vane-Tempest),  241 ;  Explanation  (Lord  J. 
Russell),  245  ;  Question  (Lord  J.  Maimers), 
343 ;  (Mr.  Kinglake),  751,  836.  1153  ;  (Mr. 
H.  D.  Seymour),  1169;  Observations  (Mr. 
Horsman),  1244 ;  Question  (Mr.  B.  Coch- 
rane), 1328  ;  Observations  (Sir  R.  Peri), 
1643  ;  (Lord  J.  Russell),  1719  ;  (Mr.  Hen- 
nessy),  2066; — see  Jlaly,  Affairs  of — IW- 
cany 

ScHOLEFiBLD,  Mr.  W.,  Birmingham 
Adulteration  of  Food,  Com.  d.  4,  543,  545  ;  d. 
5,  546  ;  ol  2,  547 

Schools,  Fndowed  Bill  (Mr.  Dillwyn) 
e.  2R.  965  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Selwyn),  983,  [o.  g.,  A. 
120,  N.  190,  M.  70],  991 

Schools,  Endowed  Bill,  (Lord  Cranworth) 
C.2R.»718;  3R.*1142 
I,  Royal  Assent,  1697 

ScLATRK-BooTH,  Mr.  G.,  Hampshire,  Ni 
Refreshment  Houses  and  Wine  Licenoes,  2R. 
1822 

Scotch  Bonds —  Ways  and  Means 
c.  Com.  Res.  8, 1228 

Scotland, 

Edinburgh  Post  Office^  c.  Question  (Sir  J.  Fer- 

gusson),  1150 
Foreshores^  e.  Question  (Mr.  Finlay),  727 
Lunacy  (Scotland)  Act,  c.  Question,  (Mr.  Stir- 
ling). 15 
Port  Pairick  and,  Donadhadee  ffarhours,  e. 

Com.  moved  for,  (Gen.  Upton),  963 ;  Hoiue 

counted  out,  ib. 
Preventive  Service,  e.  Question  (BIr.  Black) 

964 
See  Bankrupt  Law  (Seoikmd)  Amendment  Biil 
Cruelty  to  Animals  {Scotland)  Act  Amendment 

BiU 
Fisheries  (Scotland)  BiU 
Eerring  Fisheries  (Scotland)  BiU 
EigfUandRoacU  and  Bridges  Bill 
Land,  Titles  to  (Scotland)  Act  {IS58)  Amend' 

ment  Bill 
Police  and  Towns  Improvement  (Scotland)  Act 

Amcfuiment  Bill 
Prisons  (Scotland)  Act  Conlimumee  BiU 
Representation  of  the  People  (Scotland)  BiU 
Universities  (Scotland)  BiU 
Valuation  of  Lands,  (Scotland),  Act  Amend" 

ment  BUI 
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SLA 


SPA 


ScuLiY,  Mr.  v.,  Cork  Co. 

Goronert,  2R.  83 

Bducation,  National,  (Ireland)  318 

Foreign  Policy  of  tho  Government,  108 

Prize  Fighting,  2052 

Representation  of  the  People,  2R.  2236 

Selling  and  Hawking  Chads  on  Sunday 
BiU, 

I.  IR.  440; 
2R.  832 

Selwtn,  Mr.  C.  J.,  Cambridge  University 
Chaplains  in  the  Navy,  li92 
Church  Rates  Atolition,  Com.  add.  el.  1462 
Endowed  Schools   (Mr.  Dillwyn),  2R.  Amend. 
979 

Sfucbb,  Mr.  H.  K.,  Dorsetshire 
Business  of  the  House,  343 
Refreshment  Houses  and  Wine  Licences,  2R. 

1767,  1771 
Representation  of  the  People,  2R.  1084, 1086 

SsTifOTnt,  Eear-Adm.,  Sir  M.,  Devonport 

NaT7  Estimates,  2013 
Post  Captains  on  the  Reserred  List,  1838 
Supply — China— NaTal  and  Military  Operations, 
Report,  985 

Sethoub,  Mr.  H.  Danby,  Poole 

Ecclesiastical  Courti  (Ireland)  1168 
Harbours  of  Refuge,  1152 
Religious  Worship,  2R.  529 
SaToy,  Annexation  of,  1169 

SsTMOTTB,  Mr.  W.  Digby,  Southampton 
France  —  Differential  Duties,  Address  moved, 

1546 
Kaval  Reserve,  2010 
•Refreshment  Houses  and  Wine  Lid'ences,  2R. 

1816, 1764 

SHArrESBUBY,  Earl  of 
MiUtia  ArtiUery,  927 

Shelbubne,  Earl  of 
Grand  Canal,  Ao, — Railway  Companies,  7 

Shelley,  Sir  J.  V.,  Westminster 
Conveyance  of  Voters,  2R.  1900 
Hyde  Park,  Shrubs  in,  231 

Sbebibait,  Mr.  H.  B.,  Dudley 

Gas,  Sale  of,  761 

Income  Tax,  Consid.  1581, 1671 

Skipping,  British 
e.4aestion  (Mr.  LiddeU),  448 

Sinaapore, 
«.  Question  (Mr.  Gregson),  216 

8ir  John  Barnard* s  Act,  Sfc.,  Repeal  Bill, 
e.  Leave,  1708 ;  IR.*  1710  ; 
3R.  2037 ;  Adj.  moved  (Mr.  Bentinok),  TA.  67, 

N.  156,  M.  89]   2038;    Adj.  moved  (Mr. 

Bovill),  [A.  60,  N.  153,  M.  93]  2039 


Slaney,  Mr.  R.  A.,  Shrewsbury 
Children,  Imprisonment  of,  2050 
France,    Commercial    Treaty   with,    Address 

moved,  163 
Piety  and  Virtue, — Royal  Proclamation,   Ad- ' 

dress  moved,  2070 
Porters,  Rests  for,  647 
Ways  and  Means,  Com.,  1193 

Smith,  Major  Gen.  Sir  J.  M.  F.,  Chathatn 
Commissions,  Sale  and  Purchase  of^  Address 

moved,  37 
Harbours  of  Refuge,  226 
Sandhurst,  Military  College  at,  736 

Smith,  Mr.  Augustus,  IVuro 
Business,  Public,  Res.  17,  33 
Cornwall,  Duchy  of,  (Limitation  of  Actions), 
Com.  2071  ;  d.  2,  2080 

SAiTH,  Mr.  Montague,  E.,  Truro 
Attorneys,  Solicitors,  Ac,  2R.  1911 
Conveyance  of  Voters,  2R.  1903 
Cornwall,  Duchy  ot,  (Limitation  of  Actions), 

Com.  cl.  2,  2078 
Coroners,  2R.  83 

Smithfidd  Market, 
I.  Question  (Lord  Ebury),  1715 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Hanbury),  2050 

Smollett,  Mr.  P.  B.,  Dumhartonshire 
Camatic,  Nawaub  of  the,  732 

Smyth,  CoL  J.  G.,  York 
Commissions,  Purchase  of,  342 

Solicitor  Gknebal,  The,  (Sir  "W.  Ather- 

•ton,)  Durham  City 
Attorneys,  Solicitors,  ^.,  2R.  1915 
Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency,  Leave,  680 
Cornwall,  Duchy  of,  (Limitation  of  Actions), 

Com.  cl.  2,  2075,  2079 
Packet  and  Telegraphic  Contracts,  Res.  1380« 

1391 
Sir  John  Barnard's  Act  Repeal,  2R.  2038 
Stamp  Duties,  Consid.,  el.  17,  1688 

Somerset,  Duke  of  (First  Lord  of  the 

Admiralty) 
China,  Expedition  to,  Estimate  moyed  for,  1592 
**  Great  Tasmania,"  Mortality  on  board  the, 

1006, 1007 
Mutiny,  2R.  1132,  1142 
Naples,  705,  706 
Piers  and  Breakwaters,  Returns  moTdd  for,  1236 

SoMERTiLLE,  Bt.  HoH.,  Sit  W.  !£.»  ConteT* 
bury 
Norwich,  New  Writs  for,  1150 

Spain 
Muroeeo,  War  with,  I,  Question  (Earl  of  Car- 
narvon), 1822 
e.  Question  (Col.  Dunne),  1162;  Reply  (Lord  J. 
RusseU),  1174 
Navigation  Laws,  e.  Question  (Mr.  Lyall),  2060 
Protestant  Hesidents  in,  c.  Question  ( Mr.Wliite* 
side),  757 
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StEAKRH,  Tbr,  (Rt.  Hon.  J.  E.  Denison) 

Nottinghamshire,  JV.  1 

Ballot,  Ttie.  LcnTo,  630  1 

Buiineu  of  the  Uouae,  965 

Buaineii,  Pubtio,  Ret.  1737 

Charah  Rates  Abolition,  Com.   H31,  116S 

France,  Commeroial  Treaty  with,  444 

Income  Tai,  Com.  U70i  Coani.  16S3 

Newdeente.  Mr.,  and  Mr.  CobJen,  731,723 

Norwich,  NewWrili  for,  IH8 

Pa«ket  anJ  Telcsraphic  CoDtraoti,  Rm.  1808, 
ISSO,  1407 

Paper  Duties,  llflS 

Piet)'  and  Virtue — Rofal  FrocUmatiDD,  Ad- 
dress moied.  SO 70 

Rerrcshment  Houses  and  Wine  Lioanoei  BUI, 
3  n.  1303 

Beprsacntation  of  the  Pmple,  1804 

SaTo^AnneIntiouof,341,^42, 316, 1183, 1184, 
1187,  1848, 

Sir  John  Baraard'i  Act  Repeal,  3R.  2030 

Stamp  Duties.  3R.  IT03, 1703 

Spiriti  {Ireland)  Act  Amendment  Bill, 
e.  3E.'  103 
I.  IH.*  IM 

Spooneb,  Mr.  R.,  TFanciehhire,  N. 
Easter  Reoen,  834 
Jews  Act  Amendment,  3R.  1017 
Religions  Woribip,  BK.  041 


Sta^spklb,  ITr.  J.,  Halifax 

ReproRntadon  of  the  People,  3B.  Adj.  i 
UlS. 1030 


Steuakt,  Mr.  A.,  Cambridge 

Business,  Public.  Res.  1029 

RepresenUlion  of  the  People,  SR.  1076 

"   ■        *  ■      (Scotland),  Leaio,  Adj.  DM>*ail,U 


Stieliito,  Mr.  W.,  Perthihire 
Lunacy  (Scotland)  Aot,  15 
SaTO]',  Annexntion  or,  1170 
UoiTersity  (Scotland),  Leave,  SB 

Stbacbt,  Sir  H.  J.,  Great  TarmmUk 
Cafalrj  and  Infantry  Commlsaotu,  16 
Prance  —  DitTbrential  Duties,  Addreai   nit 

isse  , 


Stamp  Act,  The  New 

e.  Question  (Mr.  Milohell),  3003  . 

Stamp  Datiet  SiU,' 
c1R.*133»;  3[1.>141B; 

Com.  el.  1,  IMS; 
«1.9,  1684; 

Consid.  d.  IT,  1085 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Bentinok), 

lasTi 
8R.  1701 
tlR.' 11197; 
aR.  ;71T;  3R."  1718 

Rofal  AsMnt.  1793 

Stampi  on  Ne'zipaptn 
e.  Question  (Sir  S.  Nortboote),  840;(Hr.  W. 
Ewart),  17BS 

Stanhope,  Earl 
France,  Commeroial  Treatr  with,  338:  Address 
moTed,  693 

Stavhofb,  Mr.  J.  £■,  iMeohuhire,  JV. 
Paper  Dntj  Repeal,  3R.  SBB 
Ways  and  Meaoi,  Com.  Res.  3  ( Coatnot  Note*), 
1334 

Staxlet,  Bt.  Hon.  Lord,  Sing's  Lynn 
Business,  Public,  Res.  1730 
Commission*,  Sale  and  Pnmhase  of,  Address 

mofed,  66 
India— State  of  Dhar,  446;— GoTernment  of, 

1793 
RepreeenUtion  of  the  Peopla,  1601 


Supply,  c. 
Armi)  Sslimaiet,  1 466 
CAino — Naval  tend  ItiHktry  OperatiiMi,  7M ; 

Amend.   (Sir  D.   L.   Evans),  770  ;   MoUon 

vitbdmwn,  813  ;  Report,  810 
Navy  Ettimaiei,    IBS),   3013]   Amend.  (Mr. 

Lindsay),  3023  ;  Amend,  neg.  3027 

Syiw,  Col.  W.  H.,  Aberdeen  CHy 
India — Reorganiiation   a(  the  Army,   Paptt* 

moTedlar,6l4.  1164.  1600,  1338 
India  House  Museum,  733 
Religious  WorsMp,  3K.  640 
Universitiei  (Scotland),  Leave,  68 
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VAL 


WAK 


TsTNHAV,  Lord 
Ballot*  The,  Rei.  818 
QoalificatioD  for  Office  Abolition,  2R.  1008 

TflOMPSOM,  Mr.  H.  S.,  WJuthy 

RepreienUtioD  of  the  People,  2R.  2238 
Whitby  Rectory,  Papers  moved  for,  684 

Timh&r  DtUiei,  The 

p.  Question,  (Mr.  fiaUbnrton),  237;  (Mr.  Adam), 
1022 

c.  Question  (Mr.  T.  S.  Donoombe),  938 

ToBBSKS,  Mr.  B.,  Carrichfergiu 
India — Native  Army,  1165 
Lunacy  Laws,  Committee  on,  1829 

Tbelawkt,  Sir  J.,  Tavistock 
Business,  Public,  1890 

Church  Rates   Abolition,    Com.  1419,   1421, 
1438;  add,  (;{.*1462,  1466,  1894;  3R.  2040, 
2041,2046,2047 
'   Navy  Estimates,  2015,  2010,  2021 

Sir  John  Barnard's  Act  Repeal,  2R.  2089 

Tbollope,  Et.  Hon.  Sir  J.,  Zmeolnsh(r4,  S. 
Paper  Duty  Repeal^  Com.  cl.  1,  2091 

Thistees,  Mortgagees.  Src,  Bill 
/.  1R.*1710 

Turkish  Medals, 

c.  Question  (Major  Stuart),  110;  Explanation 
(Mr.  S.Herbert),  738;  Question  (Mr. Collins), 
835 

TiTBiTER,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Manchester 
Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Works,  2  R.  Amend.,  993 

Tuscany,  Provisional  Government  of 
I,  Papers  moved  for  (Marquess  of  Normanby), 
196 ;  Motion  withdrawn,  216  ;  Explanation, 
330;-.7%tf  YcuM  **  Medina,"  Question  (Earl 
of  Malmesbury),  1870  r^Case  of  M.  Toe- 
einari,  1871 ; — G^en,  Deoavero,  £x[danation 
(Marquess  of  Normanby),  2044 

2}fne  JSdrhour  of  Refuge, 
L  Ezplanation  (Marquess  of  Clanricarde),  1710 

Universities  {Scotland)  Bill 
c.  Leave,  68;  1R.*69 

Upton,  Hon.  Major-Gen.,  F.  Q,,  Antrim  Co. 
Port  Patrick  and  Donagbadee  Harbours,  Com. 
moved  for,  963 

ViiLLETOBT,  Viscount,  Plymouth 
Cornwall,  Duohy  of,  (Limitation  of  Actions), 
Com.  d  2,  2078 

Valuation  of  Lands  {Scotland)  Act  Amend- 
ment JBill 
c.  1R.»  1616 


Valuation  of  Bateaile  Ptoperty  (£rekniS 

Bill 

<;.3R.*15 

I.  IR.*  91  ;  2R.»  440  ; 

Com.  715  ;  3R.»  814 

Royal  Assent,  1110 

Yakob,  Mr.  J.,  Dublin  City 

Bankruptcy,  1494 
Customs  Acts,  Res.  21, 1759 
Income  Tax,  Com.  el.  1,  1471 
Lucknow  Prise  Money,  1493 

Yaiqb,  Lord  H.  G.,  Hastings 
Business,  Public,  Res.  1736 
Conveyance  of  Voters,  2R.  1903 
Coroners,  2R.  88 
Italy,  A£Eairs  of,  478 
Ways  and  Means  (Income  Tax),  Report,  1294 

Vaksittart,  Mr.  "W.,  Windsor 
India — Reorganisation  of  the  Army,  Papers 

moved  for,  1528  ;— Revenue,  1886 
Norwich,  New  Writs  for,  1148 
Ways  and  Means,  Com.  Res.  1  (laoome  Tax),  ^ 

1218 

Yesnst,  Sir  H.,  Buckingham 
India  —  Reorganization  of  the  Army,  Papers 

moved  for,  1523 
Supply — China — Naval  and  Militafy  Optra- 
turns,  813 

Vbrnon,  Capt.  L.  V.,  Berkshire 
Commissions,  Sale  and  Purchase  of.  Address 

moved.  Amend.  24,  67 
Packet  and  Telegraphie  Contraots,  Res.  1331 
Staff  Appointments,  1154 

ViLUEBs,  Rt.  Hon.  C.  P.  (Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Poor  Law  Board),  Wol- 
verhampton. 
Adulteration  of  Food,  Com.  el.  4,  544 
Children  in  Workhouses,  Religious  Instruction 

to,  341 
Irish  Paupers  Removal,  740,  1021 
Representation  of  the  People,  1795, 1797 

ViviAK,  Lord 
Parliamentary  Reform,  Com.  moved  for,  1951 

Viviiif,  Mr.  H.  H.,  Glamorganshire 
France,    Commercial    Treaty   with,    Addreu 
moved,  268 

"  Vixen^^ — Murder  of  Captain  Lambert, 
e,  Question  (Colonel  Knox),  1244 ;  (Mr. Bailey) 
1495 

Volunteers — see  Pifle  Corps 


Wakefield  Commission,  The 
c.  Question   (Major   Edwards),   447;   (Mr,  E. 
EUiof ),  1632 


WAL 
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Walcott,  Eear  Adm.  J.  E.,  Chrtstchureh 
Charoh  Rates  Abolition,  Com.  1457 
Navy  Estimates,  1865,  1860,  2013,  2023,  2036 
Post  Captains  on  the  Reserved  List,  1846 

Walpole,   Rt.    Hon.   S.   H.,    Cambridge 
University 
Business,  Public,  Res.  1734 
Church  Rates  Abolition,  Com.  add,  ch  1465 
France,    Commercial    Treaty   with,    Address 

mo?ed,  194 
Income  Tax,  649 
Registration  of  Voters,  2R.  76 
Religious  Worship,  2R.  518 

Walsh,  Sir  J.  B.,  Radnorshire 
Representation  of  the  People,  2R.  2143  , 
Savoy,  Annexation  of,  16,  104 

Walteb,  Mr.  J.,  Berkshire 
Church  Rates  Abolition,  Com.  1455 ;  add,  eU 

1464 
Endowed  Schools  (Mr.  Dillvfyn),  2R.  987 

WATUwaTON,  Mr.  J.  Perry,  EsseXf  8. 
Charoh  Rates  Abolition,  Com.  1446 

Wat,  Mr.  A.  E.,  Bath 
Delhi  Prixe  Money,  234 

WsNSLSTDALs,  Lord 
France,   Commercial    Treaty   with,    Address 
moyed,  637 

Westmeath,  Marquess  of 
Dwellings  for  Iiabo«ring  Classes  (Ireland),  2R. 
8;  Com.  Amend.  1017. 1019, 1472, 1474 

Westminster^  New  Palace  at — The   Great 

BeU 
c,  Question  (Mr.  Alderman  Salomons),  103 ; — 
The  Stone  Work,  Question  (Mr.  Wise),  228 

Ways  and  Means, 
e.  Report,  71 ; 
Com.  Res.  (Consolidated  Fund),  91,  925; 
Res.  1  (Income  Tax),  1194  ;  Amend.  (Sir  H. 

WiUoughby)  1211  [A.  132,  N.  187,  M.  561 

1219; 
Res.  2  (Contract  Notes)  1223  ;  Adj.  mo?ed(Mr. 

Bentinck),  tb.;  Motion  withdrawn,  1224  ; 
Res.  3  (Dock  Warrants),   1224  ;  Amend.  (Mr. 

Hankey),  1225  ;  Motion  withdrawn,  1226  ; 
Res.  4  (Delivery  Orders),  1237  ; 
Res.  5  (Bills  of  Exchange,  Ac),  1227  ; 
Res.  6  (Register  of  Births,  Ac),  1227 ; 
Res.  7  (Mining  Companies  Cost  Book),  1227 ; 
Res.  8  (Scotch  Bonds),  1228  ; 
Res.  9  (Agreements),  1228 ; 
Res.  10  (Leases,  Ac),  1229 ; 
Res.  11  (Probates),  1229; 
Res.  12  (Declarations),  1229; 
Report,  1244 

Wbitbread,  Mr.  8.,  (Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty), Bedford 
Naval  Reserve,  2011 
Navy  Estimates,  1860 


WhiUby  Rectory, 
c.  Papers  moved  for,  (Mr.  Thompson),  684 

Whiteside,  Rt.  Hn.  J.,  Dublin  University 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  (Ireland),  1169 
Endowed  Schools  (Mr.  Dillwyn),  2R.  089 
Income  Tax,  Consid.  158S 
Italy,  A&irs  of,  456 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland),  Leaye,  1577  ; 

2R.  2238 
Londonderry,  Lord  Lieutenancy  of,  1620 
Packet  and  Telegraphic  Contracts,  Res.  1403, 

1407 
Refreshment  Houses  and  Wine  Licences,  9R. 

1320 
Representation  of  the  People,  2R.  1096, 1097, 

1098 
Spain,  Protestant  Residents  in,  757 
Supply— China — Naval    and  Military  Openr 

tions,  810  ;  Report,  922 
Tenure  and  Improvement  of  Land  (Ireland), 

Leave,  1572 

Whitworth  Gun,  The 
I,  Question  (Earl  of  Camperdown),  1611 
<;.  Question   (Mr.  W.  Egcrton),  105;  (Bir.   O. 
Legh),  108 

"WiCKLow,  Earl  of 

Divorces  (Ireland),  704 

Dwellings  for  Labooriog  ClustB  (Irebuid),  Oom. 
1473 

WiLLtAMS,  Mb.  W.,  Zambeth 
Business,  Order  of,  1500 
Income  Tax,   Com.   1470;    Consid.    Amend. 

1666 
Navy   Estimates,   1858,   1859;  Amend.  I860- 

1865,  2012,  2014,  2017, 2023,  2027 
Post  Captains  on  the  Reserved  List,  1842 
Ways  and  Means  (Income  Tax),  Report,  1291 

WiLLOUOHBT,  Sir  H.  P.,  Evesham 
Army  Estimates,  1468,  1469 
Business,  Public,  Res.  1738 
Church  Rates  Abolition,  Com.  add,  el,  1467 
France,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  Address,  343 
Income  Tax,  Consid.  1667 
India — Reorganization  of  the  Army,  Papers 

moved  for,  1523,  1526 
Navy  Estimates,  1852,  1854,  1858;  Amend. 

1859,  2014,  2022 
Norwich,  New  Writs  for,  1149 
Piety  and  Virtue— ^oyal  Proclamation,  Address 

moved,  2070 
Supply — China — Naval  and  Military  Operations 

Report,  922 
Ways  and  Means,  Com.  Res.  1  (Income  Tax), 

Amend,  1207  ;  Report,  1271 

Wine  Duties,  Drawback  on 
c.  Question  (Sir  S.  Northcote),  647 

Wine  Licences  to  EaUng  Houses, 
€,  Question  (Mr.  M.  Milnes),  745 

Wise,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Stafford 
Parliament,  New  Houses  of— The  Stonewoiic, 

228 
Sir  John  Barnard's  Act  Repeal,  Leave,  1708 
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WoDEHOusE,  Lobs  (Under  Secretary  for 

Foreign  Affairs) 
East    lodm    lodentared    Labourers,   Papers 

moved  for,  196 
France,    Commercial    Treaty   with,   Address 

moveti,  679 
Nice,  Annexation  of,  1118 
Savoy,  Annexation  of,  96  ;  Res.  2137 
Spain  and  Morocco,  1325 
Tuscany,  Provisional  Government '  of,  Papers 

moved  for,  202,  205,  334,  335  ;-<-The  Yacht 

*«Medina,"  1870;— Case  of  M.Tassinari,  1871, 

1872 

Wood,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  C.  (Secretary  of  State 
for  India),  Halifax 

Asia,  Central,  Trade  in,  785 

Camatio,  Nawaub  of  the,  734 

**  Great  Tasmania,"  Mortality  on  Board  the, 
934,  1 1 54 

India— British  Troops  in,  218  ;— Delhi  Prize 
Money,  235  ;— State  of  Dhar,  445  ;— Medical 
Officers,  727— The  Army  in,  736, 1153,  1187, 
1514, 1528; — Paper  Currency,  U53 ;— Lnok- 
now  Priie  Money,  1493  ; — Goyemment  of 
1793  ;— Rdfenne,  1886 ;— Transport  Ships, 
1887 


Wood,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  C— «Ofil. 

India  House  Museum,  735 
Singapore,  217 

Supply— China— Naval  and   Military  Opera- 
tions, Report,  924 

Wood  and  Timber ^  Drawhaol  on — Cmtomi 

Acts 
e.  Res.  17,925 

Wyld,  Mr.  J.,  Bodmin 
Australian  Elections,  1808 
Paper  Duty  Repeal,  Com.  eh  1, 2092 
Refreshment  Houses  and  Wine  Lioenpei,  2R. 
Adj.  moved,  1315 

Wtnfobd.  Lord 
India — Finance  Papers  moved  for,  1491 

Wtnnr,  Mr.  C,  Carnarvon 
Army  Examination  Papers,  Fraudulent  Sale  o( 
2057 

Yeomanry  Cavalry — The.Horse  Tax, 
h  Question  (Earl  of  CanuurroD),  1476 


END  OF  VOLUME  CLVII.  AND  SECOND  OF  SESSION,  1860. 


ERRATA. 

In  the  Speech  of  Col.  Stkis,  Page  515,  Une  15,  for,  **  We  had  now  600," 

read,  **  We  had  now  6,000.*' 

Page,  1020,  Une  24,  for  "  2^  Consolidated  Fund  (£850,000,000.") 

read,  "  2^  Consolidated  Fund  (£850,000.") 


Coarauui  Buox,  Printer,  23,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


